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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Extent  of  Territory  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

fp’HE  general  FaBs  laid  down  in  the  former  Book  more  difiinBly  confidered 
in  this.  A  competent  Notion  of  the  Extent  of  this  Country ,  the  frft 
Point  to  be  efablifhed.  No  ObjeBion  to  this,  that  as  Ifands  their  Bounds 
are  unalterably  fixed  by  Nature.  DeduBions  of  this  Kind  no  new  Doc¬ 
trine  in  the  political  Science.  A  geometrical  DcJ'cription  of  the  World 
publifhed  by  Gerard  Maltnes  at  the  Beginning  of  the  la]l  Century.  Com¬ 
putation  of  the  Extent  of  England,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Halley.  7 he  Super¬ 
ficies  of  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Mr.  Femplemaris  Syfiem .  Phefe,  though 
Vol.  II.  B  they 


.. 
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they  may  not  be  precifely  true ,  are  competent  Meafures  for  our  Purpofe,  This 
Afl'ertion  more  largely  explainedy  and  the  Truth  of  it  proved .  Inflances  in 
Support  of  thefe  general  Computations .  Reflections  tending  to  eftablifh  their 
Certainty  and  Utility . 


■^HE  general  Excellence,  the  many  natural  Advantages,  and  the 
peculiar  Privileges  and  Prerogatives,  which  through  the  Bounty  of 
Providence  are  the  Portion  of  Britain,  have  been  in  fome 
Degree  proved,  as  well  as  pointed  out  in  the  former  Book a.  In 
order  to  fhew  the  numerous  Additions  that  may  be  flill  made  to  the  Secu¬ 
rity,  Grandeur,  and  Profperity  of  this  already  powerful  Empire,  we  mean 
in  this  to  be  more  diftindt  and  explicit,  by  entering  into  a  fuccinct  De¬ 
tail  of  thofe  Powers  or  rather  Faculties  of  this  Country,  at  all  Times  and 
unalienably  in  her  Pofleffion,  and  which  for  this  Purpofe  have  been  and 
hereafter  may  be  gradually  exerted  b.  This  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  do, 
that  at  the  fame  Time  they  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  Scope  and  Importance 
of  this  Do&rine,  they  may  ferve  alfo  as  fo  many  Proofs  to  fupport  thofe 
already  fuggefted,  and  thereby  to  eftablifh  its  Veracity,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  to  render  it  inconteftibly  manifeft,  that  our  aflerting  it  not  did  arife  out  of 
what  might  be  efteemed,  even  in  a  moral  Senfe,  an  excufable,  or,  confidered 
in  a  national  View,  as  a  laudable  Partiality  c ;  but  that  it  adually  flowed 
from  ferious  Enquiry,  and  many  Obfervations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead 
the  attentive  Reader  to  a  clear  Conviction,  at  lead;  in  regard  to  moil  of  the 
Points  that  we  have  advanced,  as  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  have  been 
more  careful,  than  that  all  our  Arguments  lhould  at  the  Time  they  were, 
advanced  be  united  with  a  fufiicient  Weight  of  Evidence  d. 


We  will  begin  with  endeavouring  to  afcertain  to  a  competent  Degree,  in 
refpedt  at  lead:  to  political  Speculations,  the  Extent  of  the  feveral  Parts, 
and  of  the  Whole  of  BRITAIN,  in  Conjudtion  with  IRELAND,  which, 
for  many  Reafons,  it  L  of  the  greateft  Importance  lhould  be  clearly  and 
didindtly  underdoode.  For  without  this  we  can  form  no  rational  or  folid 


*  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Book  I.  chap.  iv.  and  which  is  indeed  profecuted  through 
the  whole  Book,  and  the  Evidence  arifing  from  thence  fummed  up  in  the  laft  Chapter. 

By  the  gradual  Exertion  of  fome  of  thefe  Faculties  this  Empire  was  evidently  acquired,  and: 
by  a  farther  Exertion  of  them  it  mull:  be  fupported. 

c  To  this  fome  foreign  Writers  have  oppofed  a  Spirit  of  Prejudice,  and  a  Defire  of  depreciating 
the  Circumftances  of  Britain. 

d  The  ftrongeft  Reafons  by  plaufible  Objections  may  be  rendered  doubtful ;  but  when  fup¬ 
ported  by  Faffs  are  not  to  be  oppofed,  or  at  leafl  not  to  be  refuted. 

e  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  vi.  33.  teems  to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  this  principle,  though  he  is  a  little  un¬ 
lucky  in  his  Application.  The  Title  of  his  Chapter  is,  “  A  furamary  Defcription  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Dimenfions  of  its  Parts.”  In  this  he  makes  Europe  more  than  one  third  of  the 
habitable  World;  as  large  and  half  as  large  again  as  Afia;  and  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
Africa. 

Judgment 
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Judgment  of  our  Condition  either  at  Home  or  Abroad;  for  we  cannot 
otherwife  difcern  what  may  be  (till  wanting  to  compleat  our  national  Con¬ 
fidence,  or  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  by  firmly  combining  thefe 
natural  Parts  into  one  political  Whole,  and  thereby  uniting  our  two  great 
Iflands,  together  with  all  the  lefler  Ides  dependant  upon  them,  into  what 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  Country,  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  Propriety,  as 
one  Commonwealth  f  When,  however,  this  is  once  effeftually  accom- 
pliihed,  we  fhall  be  able  to  gain  a  diftinft  Idea  of  our  internal  Strength  or 
Power  in  regard  to  our  Neighbours,  and  of  courfe  be  thereby  freed  from 
the  Danger  of  falling  into  what  might  be  indeed  fatal,  an  overweening  Pre- 
lumption  of  our  own  Abilities,  or  of  finking  at  any  Time,  which  would  be 
no  lefs  fatal,  under  ill-founded  Apprehenfions  of  our  WeaknefsS.  For  in 
reference  to  the  State  of  Nations,  as  well  as  to  the  Edates  of  private  Men,  the 
only  Means  of  difcoveiing  what  with  Reafon  we  may  hope,  or  what  in 
Prudence  we  ought  to  decline,  is  to  gain  as  perfect  a  Knowledge  as  is  pof- 
fible  of  our  Condition  b. 

But  there  is  yet  another,  and  it  may  be  dill  a  more  important  Reafon, 
for  our  paying  the  drifted  Attention  to  this  Inquiry.  Great  Britain 
is  now  become  the  Seat  and  Center  of  a  very  extenfive  Empire,  confidered 
in  which  Point  of  View,  fo  many  and  fuch  different  Circumdances  arife,  as 
demand,  in  order  to  come  at  this,  the  utmod  Circumfpeftion  and  the 
greated  Penetration  h  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Extent  of  any  Country 
being  once  thoroughly  known,  the  Thing  is  for  ever  fixed,  more  efpecially 
in  regard  to  Iflands ;  the  Bounds  of  which  being  affigned  by  Providence, 
cannot  either  by  Force  or  Indudry  be  extended1'.  Reafon  however  fhews, 
and  Experience  very  fully  proves,  that  in  virtue  of  Situation,  Commerce, 
and  Policy,  the  People  inhabiting  a  Country  of  a  very  moderate  Capa¬ 
city  may  improve  it,  and  their  own  Condition  therein,  to  a  Degree  of  Se¬ 
curity,  Wealth,  and  Force  much  fuperior  in  all  thefe  Circumdances  to 
thofe  feated  in  Countries  of  far  more  extended  Bounds ;  and  we  have 
fpent  our  Time  and  Pains  very  ill,  if  we  have  not  diewn,  pad  all  Doubt, 


{  It  is  an  old  and  trite,  but  at  the  fame  Time  a  very  weighty  and  true  Saying,  That  a  triple 
Alliance  (or  rather  a  drift  Union)  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  the  only  League 
necelfary  to  make  his  Britannick  Majedy  the  mod:  potent  Monarch  in  Europe  ;  which  is  a  Doc¬ 
trine  we  have  efpoufed,  and  which  it  is  the  principal  End  and  Defign  of  this  Work  to  vindicate 
and  maintain. 

2  Midakes  in  thefe  Points  have  in  our  Times  been  fatal  to  more  Nations  in  Europe  than  one, 
and  this  is  the  only  Means  to  prevent  them. 

h  See  Lord  Bacon’s  judicious  Difcourfe  on  the  true  Greatnefs  of  Britain,  addreded  to  King 
James,  in  the  4to  Edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

1  An  Empire  which  as  Indudry  and  Vigour  could  only  raife,  fo  Virtue  and  Wiidom  only  can 
fudain,  by  a  right  Application  of  the  Means  that  are  or  may  be  in  our  Power  for  this  Purpofe. 

k  As  the  Inhabitants  of  an  Ifland  are  in  fome  meafure  confined,  fo  they  are  alfofecure  by  Si¬ 
tuation,  mcdiis  tranquillus  in  Undis. 
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that  in  every  one  of  thefe  refpedts  Iflands  are  of  all  Countries  the  moflr 
improveable  h  Yet  ftill  unalterable  and  impaflable  as  thefe  our  natural 
Limits  are,  the  attaining  a  precife  Notion  of  the  Sizes  refpedtively  and  col¬ 
lectively  of  all  our  Iflands,  remains  for  the  Reafons  that  have  been  before 
given,  and  for  many  more  of  equal  Confequence  which  might  be  eafily  af- 
flgned,  a  Matter  of  the  greatefl:  Weight  and  Importance,  and  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  carefully  laid  down  as  the  only  proper  Bafis  of  all  political 
Reafoning  m. 

As  this  Pofltion  was  Ample,  natural,  and  indeed  at  all  Times  obvious, 
to  any  judicious  Obferver,  fo  whatever  fome  modern  Authors  may  be- 
pleafed  to  fay,  it  was  very  early  introduced  by  fuch  as  meant  to  enquire  me¬ 
thodically  into  the  relative  Proportions  of  Territory  in  the  Pofleflion  of‘ 
the  feveral  Powers  of  Europe".  If  they  had  fewer  Lights,  worfe  Maps,, 
and  lefs  authentic  Informations  in  general  than  are  within  our  Reach,  it  no 
Way  affeds  the  End  and  Defign  of  their  Deductions,  though  it  may  in 
fome  Degree  the  Truth  of  their  Computations.  Yet  even  in  Reference  to* 
thefe,  we  fhall  upon  Examination  And  they  were  not  near  fo  erroneous  as 
we  might  imagine,  and  therefore  the  fmall  Difference  between  their  Cal¬ 
culations  and  ours  feems  to  give  an  Air  of  unexpected  Credit  to  both;  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  conAdered,  that  with  the  Help  of  fome  few,  and 
thofe  likewife  very  reafonable  Qualifications,  thefe  Differences,  even  tri¬ 
vial  as  they  are,  might  be  wholly  taken  awayV 

It  is  now  about  a  Century  and  a  Half  Ance  Gerard  Malines  publifhed,, 
though  for  a  Mercantile  Purpofe,  fuch  an  AnalyAs  of  the  habitable  World  p  % 
and  that  it  might  be  the  better  underftood  by  its  being  unembarrafled  with 
different  Meafures,  he  reduced  the  Whole  to  Acres.  Afligning  to  England 
T wenty  nine  millions  Five  hundred.  Sixty-eight  thoufand ;  to  Scotland  Four¬ 
teen  millions  (1  Four  hundred  Thirty-two  thoufand  ;  to  Ireland  Eighteen  mil¬ 
lions ;  making  the  Whole  of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  Sixty-two  millions 
of  Acres1-.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  makes  the  Proportion  between  th,e 

1  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  27. 

01  It  is  Self  evident,  that  we  mu  ft  firft  know  what  Nature  has  made  a  Country  before  we  can 
know  what  Art  and  Induftry  may  make  of  it. 

n  Strabo,  at  the  Entrance  of  his  great  and  learned  Work,  commends  the  Utility  of  the  Science 
he  taught  to  Princes  and  Politicians,  Geog.  lib,  i.  p.  11. 

o  For  Inftance,  the  Bounds  of  France  are  much  extended  by  Conqueft,  thofe  of  Spain  di- 
minifhed  by  the  Lofs  of  Burgundy,  the  Low  Countries,  &c. 

P  Lex  Mercatoria,  P.  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  49.  where  he  calls  it  a  Geometrical  Defcription  of  the  World, 
more  efpecially  of  Europe. 

q  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vifible  Defeft  in  regard  to  the  Size  of  Scotland  arofe  from 
his  neglecting  the  Iflands  entirely. 

r  Thefe  Computations,  fo  far  as  they  regard  England,  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Edward  Cham- 
berlaine,  in  his  Angliae  Notitia,  or  prefent  State  of  England. 

Britifh 
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Britifh  Dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Crown  of  France  as  fix  to  eight  nearly, 
and  in  reference  to  thofe  of  Spain  as  fix  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  feven  ;  and  by 
the  Obfervations  joined  to  this  Table,  he  very  clearly  points  out  the  various 
Ufes  to  which,  as  he  conceived,  it  might  be  applied  s. 

The  very  judicious  and  accurate  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  to  comply 
with  the  earned;  Defire  of  his  induftrious  and  inquifitive  Friend  Mr. 
Houghton  tJ  made  a  mod  elaborate  Calculation  in  refpeft  to  the  Contents 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  he  found  to  contain  in  the  Grois  j  that  is, 
taking  the  Whole  from  a  fingle  Map,  ‘ 'Thirty-eight  millions  Six  hundred  and 
Sixty  thoufand  Acres u ;  and  upon  a  drift  Computation  of  the  feveral  Coun¬ 
ties,  each  feparately  examined,  he  fixed  the  total  to  be  cTbiny-?iine  mil¬ 
lions,  Nine  hundred  Thirty-eight  thoufand  Five  hundred  Acres ;  and  from, 
the  finall  Difference,  between  thefe  two  Numbers,  he  very  rationally  con¬ 
cluded  that  neither  of  them  could  be  very  wide  from  the  Truth  w.  He 
farther  affirms,  that  in  his  Judgment,  this  Country,  that  is  England,  might 
be  edeemed  the  Three  thoufaridth  Part  of  the  whole  Globe  of  the  Earth*, 
and  the  Fifteenth  hundredth  Part  of  the  inhabited  World 

To  make  this  Matter  perfeftly  clear  and  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  to  obviate  what  might  otherwife  appear  contradiftory  Affertions  in 
different  Parts  of  this  Work,  it  is  neceffary  to  obler-ve,  that  it  was  in  order 
to  bring  the  Superficies  of  all  Counties  under  one  Denomination,  that  they 
might  be  more  readily  compared  with  each  other,  Malines  found  it  re-- 
quifite  to  reduce  them  into  Acres.  Dr.  Plalley  has  likewife  given  the  Mea- 
fure  of  England,  and  of  each  of  the  Countries  therein  under  the  fame  De¬ 
nomination.  But  both  regulate  themfelves  by  the  geographical  Mile  as 
laid  down  in  the  Maps  they  ufed,  which  for  the  Purpofe  they  had  in  view 
was  very  proper  ;  and  confidered  in  that  Light,  was,  as  w  fhall  prefer] tly 
ffiew,  diffidently  exaft.  But  fuperficial,  and  indeed  all  other  Meafures,. 
differ  not  only  in  different  Countries,  but  even  in  the  fame  Country,  though* 
the  Name  be  preferved.  Thus  an  Arpent  is  not  of  the  fame  Dimenfions  in- 
all  the  Provinces  of  France,  and  in  like  Manner,  the  Acre  is  not  the  fame 

.  r  s  Thus  he  firews  Bohemia  to  be  but  one  fourth  of  England  ;  the  Low  Countries  or  Seventeen) 
Provinces  one  third  ;  and  the  Monarchy  of  Britain  to  be  larger  than  all  Italy. 

1  Houghton’s  Colleftions  for  the  Improvement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  i.  p  69.  where 
the  Reader  may  find  Dr.  Halley’s  own  Account  of  his  Calculations. 

u  This  Sheet  Map  was  Adams’s,  which  Dr.  Halley  edeemed-  the  bed;,  and  the  fix  Sheet  Map 
(from  whence  he  took  the  Counties)  was  Saxton’s. 

w  This  proves  the  Accuracy  of  bpth  Maps,  and  that  the  Counties  are  well  laid  down  in  Adams’s, 
which  has  been  always  in  very  great  Edeem. 

*  As  Dr.  Halley  has  not  given  us  the  Grounds  of  thefe  Calculations,  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  fet  them  down  in  his  own  Words. 
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in  all  Parts  of  England ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  compute  by 
Acres  of  their  own.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Differences  it  became  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  that  for  the  Sake  of  giving  a  Rule  for  the  regulating  pri¬ 
vate  Property,  the  Law  fhould  interpofe,  as  in  this  Country  it  hath,  and 
defined  what  fhall  be  efleemed  a  Statute  Mile,  and  the  Number  of  Acres 
which  are  to  be  comprized  in  a  Mile  Square  y.  Butthefe  are  not  the  Miles 
or  Acres  by  which  Malines  or  Halley  compute.  Dr.  Neherniah  Grew 
indeed  took  the  Pains  of  making  a  very  accurate  Calculation  in  this  Way, 
and  has  geometrically  demonftrated  that  South  Britain  contains  Seventy-two 
thoufand  Statute  Miles,  and  confequently  Forty-fix  millions  and  Eighty  thou- 
fand  Statute  Acres2.  This  it  muft  be  allowed  is  Matter  of  great  and  ma¬ 
terial  Information,  to  which  Attention  is  to  be  fhewn  whenever  we  fpeak 
of  Agriculture,  or  the  Produce  of  particular  Places.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  it  does  by  no  Means  deftroy  the  Credit,  or  leffen  in  any  Degree  the 
Utility  of  the  other  Computations,  as  they  have  refped:  to  Miles  common 
to  all  Nations,  or  at  leaf!  commonly  ufed  in  the  Maps  made  of  all  Coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  therefore  by  their  Means  that  we  attain  a  common  Meafure,  by 
which  the  Extents  of  different  Countries  are  afcertained  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
enables  us  to  compare  them  with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon 
that  having  the  fame  Purpofe  in  View,  fubfequent  Authors  have  thought 
it  bed;  to  follow  the  fame  Method,  that  they  might  reafon  in  the  fame  Way, 
and  not  fatigue  themfelves  or  their  Readers  with  a  Multitude  of  Calculations, 
which  after  all  could  not  have  led  to  more  Precifion. 

Upon  thefe  Principles,  long  considered,  and  thoroughly  digedied,  the  very 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Thomas  Templeman  of  Bury,  compofed 
with  great  Induftry  and  Care  a  regular  and  compleat  Syftem,  for  which  the 
Publick  is  much  obliged  to  him,  and  in  his  Caution  and  Accuracy  we  may 
in  general  very  fafely  confide3.  He  tells  us  that  England  contains  Forty- 
nine  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Fifty  Square  Miles,  or  Thirty-one  millions 
Six  hundred  Forty-eight  thoufand  Acres ;  Scotland,  Twenty-feven  thoufand 
Seven  hundred  Ninety-four  Square  Miles,  or  Seventeen  millions  Seven  hundred 
'  Eighty -eight  thoufand  One  hundred  and  Sixty  Acres ;  Ireland,  Twenty-feven 
thoufand  Four  hundred  Fifty-feven  Square  Miles,  or  Seventeen  millions  Five 

y  The  Statute  Mile  confifts  of  5,280  Feet,  the  fquare  Mile  contains  of  courfe  27,878,400  fquare 
Feet.  The  Statute  Acre  comprehends  43,560  fquare  Feet,  and  confequently  there  are  640  fquare 
Acres  in  a  Mile  fquare.  If  we  may  trufl  Mr.  Chambers,  who  is  generally  very  accurate,  an  Ar- 
pent  at  Paris  contains  55,206  Englifti  fquare  Feet,  which  is  almoff  an  Englifti  Acre  and  a 
Quarter. 

z  The  Reader  may  find  this,  in  many  Refpefts  curious  Piece,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  N®.  cccxxx.  p.  2 66.  Abridgment,  vol.  iv.  p.  449.  Baddam’s  Abridgment, 
voL,  v.  p.  393. 
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hundred  Seventy-two  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Eighty  Acres N  The 
Whole  of  the  Britifh  Dominions  therefore  may  in  round  Numbers  be  dated 
at  One  hundred  and  Five  thoufand  Miles,  or  Sixty-Jeven  millions  and  Two 
hundred  thoufand  of  Square  Acres  <\  They  may  therefore,  proceeding  dill 
upon  his  Computations,  be  edeemed  the  Two  hundred  and  Ninety-Jecond 
Part  of  the  habitable  Worlds,  about  the  Twenty  - f event  h  of  Europe  e.  One 
fourth  lefs  in  Size  than  France  f,  equal  unto  full  Two-thirds  of  the  Spanifli 
Dominions  g,  containing  more  than  half  the  Quantity  of  Land  in  Germany  h, 
near  a  Third  larger  than  Italy1',  and  to  be  full  Ten  Times  the  Bignefs  of  all 
the  Territories  belonging  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  L 

It  has  been,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  confeffed,  that  thefe  Proportions,  or 
rather  thefe  feveral  Dimendons,  may  not  be  precifely  exatft,  the  obtaining 
which  would  be  in  Truth  impodible,  and  of  very  little  or  no  Ufe  conli- 
dered  in  a  political  Light,  even  if  it  was  poffible  b  We  know  how  much 
Pains,  and  how  much  Expence  have  been  employed  for  fettling  the  exacff 
Meafure  of  a  Degree;  and  yet  we  alfo  know,  that  upon  this  Point,  though 
fo  frequently  and  fo  maturely  conddered,  there  are  dill  fome  Doubts  re¬ 
maining01.  We  know  too,  that  the  very  bed  Maps  of  all  the  Countries  in 
Europe  are  plainly  incertain,  becaufe  they  differ,  though  not  very  widely, 
from  each  other11 ;  and  if  we  examine  the  old  and  new  Maps  of  our  refpec- 

tive 

a  The  Title  of  this  Work  is,  A  New  Survey  of  the  Globe,  being  a  long  Folio,  compofed  of 
thirty-five  Copper-plates,  engraved  by  J.  Cole. 

b  See  Plate  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

c  Computing  Six  hundred  and  forty  Acres  in  a  fquare  Mile.  But  for  the  Sake  of  thofe  who* 
expeff  more  Exacfnefs,  we  will  remark,  that  the  Whole  of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  as  he  Bates 
them,  make  One  hundred  and  Four  thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  One  Square  Miles,  or  Sixty-feven 
Millions  Eight  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Forty  Acres.  To  make  up  the  round  Number,  we 
muft  include  not  only  Man,  Wight,  Sec.  but  Minorca  alfo. 

d  He  computes  the  habitable  World  at  30,666,806  fquare  Miles,  and  if  we  multiply  105,000 
by  292  it  will  produce  30,660,000. 

e  Europe  is  Bated  at  2,749,349  fquare  Miles,  of  which  the  Britifli  Dominions  make  fome  what 
more  than  a  twenty-feventh  Part. 

f  France,  with  Alface,  Lorrain,  and  Flanders,  he  puts  at  138,837  fquare  Miles,  fo  that  they  are 
not  more  than  a  fourth  larger  than  the  Britifh  Territories. 

£  The  Spanifh  Monarchy,  with  the  ifles  or  Majorca  and  Yvica,  he  fixes  at  150,243  fquare 
Miles. 

t  Germany  he  fets  at  181,631  fquare  Miles,  fo  that  the  Britifh  Dominions  make  about  five 
ninths. 

1  He  allows  to  Italy  75,5 76  fquare  Miles. 

k  The  Netherlands,  i.  e..  the  xvii  Provinces,  he  makes  22,508  fquare  Miles,  aqd  allows  9540 
to  the  Dutch  Republick,. 

1  If  the  inquifitive  and  judicious  Reader  fhould  however  wifli  to  be  more  minute,  the  fore¬ 
going  Notes  will  put  it  tully  in  has  Power. 

m  Ouvres  de  M.  Man  per  tuis.  p  *80  342.. 

n  As  for  Infiance,  according  t*  the  Map  of  the  Academy,  France  contains  28,386  fquare 
Leagues.  According  to  that  of  the  Sieur  de  Lille,  25,839.  The  Sieur  Nolia  makes  it  28,054. 
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five  Counties,  we  fhall  find  the  fame  Thing.  With  all  thefe  allowed,  and 
hitherto  irremediable  Incertainties  in  the  Materials,  it  is,  as  we  have  faid, 
impoffible,  or  at  leafl  next  to  impofTible,  to  be  exadt  in  combining  them 
Yet  if  after  all  this  was  practicable,  it  would  be  but  of  very  little  if  of 
any  Service,  becaufe  the  Ends  propofed,  though  in  themfelves  very  weighty 
and  of  great  Ccnfequence,  require  no  fuch  Precifion,  and  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  mireafonable  to  expedf  it ;  which  Affertion,  as  to  many  Readers  it  may 
■may  appear  fomewhat  firange,  it  is  fit  for  the  Illuflration  of  the  Subjedt, 
and  their  entire  S.itisfadtion  it  fhould  be  proved  p. 

It  is  in  final!  Things  only  in  which  minute  Differences  are  either  dis¬ 
cerned  or  confidered.  A  Drachm  would  be  an  Objedt  in  the  Weight  of 
a  Pound  or  two  of  Silk ;  but  we  fhould  not  hefitate  in  affirming,  or  at  leaf!, 
allowing  two  large  Bales  of  that  Commodity  to  be  equal,  though  there 
might  be  a  few  Ounces  Difference  between  them,  more  efpecially  if  the  Bales 
were  not  weighed  in  the  fame  Scales.  There  is  in  like  Manner  a  wide  Dif- 
tindlion  in  private  and  political  Eflimates;  in  regard  to  thofe  we  are  minute¬ 
ly  corredt,  becaufe  we  have  refpedt  to  Property ;  in  reference  to  thefe  we 
are  lefs  fcrupulous,  as  we  look  chiefly  to  the  Proportion  q.  If  we  fay, 
that  one  Country  is  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  another,  it  matters  very  little, 
though  there  fliould  be  an  Excefs  or  a  Defedt  of  fome  Miles  or  even  of  fome 
Scores  of  Miles.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  Affertion,  though  in  itfelf 
not  flridtly  true,  yet  by  no  Means  conveys  a  falfe  Idea ;  and  even  when  we 
come  to  be  informed  of  this  flight  Difference,  the  Notion  we  had  before 
conceived,  inftead  of  being  refuted,  is  confirmed  by  it ;  and  in  all  political 
Refledtions  of  this  Kind,  the  larger  the  Objedts  are,  the  lefs  thefe  inconfi- 
derable  Differences  whatever  they  be  will  affedt  them  r. 

What  ferves  very  much  to  fortify  and  confirm  thefe  Obfervations,  is, 
the  near  Approach  of  the  abovementioned  Calculations  one  to  another, 
though  made,  as  we  have  already  fliewn,  by  different  Perfons  at  different 

The  Sieur  de  Fer,  31,278.  The  Sieur  Sanfon,  31,657.  It  may  be,  that  taking  the  Mean, 
which  is  28,642,  it  may  come  pretty  near  the  Truth,  allowing  for  their  Manner  ofMeafuring. 

0  It  .nay  feem  an  Objection  to  this  that  all  our  Defcriptions  of  England  exaftly  agree  in  the 
Size  of  the  Counties.  But  after  Dr.  Chamberlayne’s  Eighteenth  Edition  of  the  prefent  State  of 
England,  had  adopted  Dr.  Halley’s  Computation  publifned  by  Mr.  Houghton,  it  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  copied  by  them  all. 

P  By  giving  Proportions  to  a  greater  Nicety,  the  Perfpicuity  would  fuller,  the  Impreffion  would 
be  {lighter,  and  of  Courfe  the  lefs  likely  to  be  retained. 

q  As  Mr.  Templeman’s  Computations  are  all  from  one  Map,  the  Proportions  between  Coun¬ 
tries  mull  be  competently  exaft. 

r  For  this  Reafon  we  apply  different  Meafures  to  different  Purpofes  ;  in  microfcopic  Obferva¬ 
tions,  Lines  or  Tenth  Parts  of  an  Inch  ;  in  Archite&ure,  of  Cubits  or  Yards  ;  in  travelling  by 
Land  we  diflinguifh  Dilfances  by  Miles  ;  but  at  Sea  we  make  Ufe  of  Leagues  j  and  in  Aflro- 
Komical  Speculations,  of  Semi-diameters  of  the  Earth. 
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Times,  and  in  very  different  Methods s.  We  may  befides  tahe  Notice  of 
the  Concurrence  of  foreign  Authors,  in  regard  to  the  Proportions  before 
laid  down  between  this  and  other  Countries ;  and  we  might  particularly 
note  the  Correfpondence  on  this  Head  of  a  celebrated  and  much  efteemed 
Geographer^.  But  there  is  a  Circumftance  that  furpaffes  all  Authorities 
whatever,  which  arifes  from  the  Manner  in  which  the  beft  and  moft  ac¬ 
curate  Maps  of  Europe  are  laid  down,  inafmuch  as  they  owe  all  the  Con¬ 
formity  that  we  fnd  between  them  to  their  Authors  adhering  upon  their 
own  Principles  to  thefe  Proportions,  from  whence  a  fufficient  Accuracy  may 
be  inferred,  grounded  on  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  modern  Geography, 
which  has  been  fo  affiduoufly  cultivated,  and  fo  wonderfully  improved  in 
this  lad  Century  u. 

In  regard  to  the  manifold  Utility  of  thefe  Speculations,  feme  Obferva- 
vations  may  be  requifite,  with  which  we  (hall  therefore  conclude  this  Chap¬ 
ter.  Let  it  then  in  the  firfl:  Place  be  remarked,  that  they  give  us  by  thefe 
relative  Proportions  a  clearer,  more  didind:,  and  much  more  dable  Idea  of 
Countries  than  we  can  any  otherwife  attain  w.  Next,  that  they  open  by  this 
very  Means  a  new,  more  certain,  and  much  more  perfpicuous  Method  of 
Reafoning  on  thefe  indrudive  and  important  Subjeds.  They  in  the  third 
Place  afford  a  plainer,  dronger,  and  by  far  more  conclufive  Notion,  than  bv 
any  other  Method  we  could  reach,  of  the  high  Importance  of  uniting  in 
the  firmed,  clofed,  and  mod  effedual  Manner  all  the  Parts  of  the  Britifh 
Territories,  as  being  at  once  the  only  natural  and  certain  Means  of  edablidi- 
ing  the  Grandeur,  procuring  the  Safety,  and  fixing  the  Permanency  of  the 
Britifh  Empire x.  They  enable  us  likewife  to  compute  our  own,  and  all 

the 

s  Thus  Malines  makes  the  Britifh  Dominions  Sixty-two  millions  of  Acres ;  Templeman,  Sixty- 
feven  millions ;  the  firfl:,  by  omitting  the  Illands,  makes  Scotland  much  lefs  than  Ireland ;  and  if 
we  replace  thefe  as  we  ought,  from  the  declared  Delign  of  the  Computation,  there  would  be  then 
very  little  Difference  between  the  two  Sums. 

*  Dr.  Bufching,  who  ufes  Miles  of  his  own  of  fifteen  to  a  Degree,  fixes  the  Britifh  Do¬ 
minions  at  6000  of  thefe  fquare  Miles  ;  France  at  10,000;  Spain  at  8500  ;  Germany  at  1  1,236; 
and  the  Territories  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  at  625  ;  making  altogether  con- 
confiderably  lefs  than  one  half  of  the  Extent  of  the  Ruffian  Empire  in  Europe,  to  which  he  gives 
57,600  Miles. 

u  The  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  carefully  determined,  with  the  Bearings  and  Diflances  accu¬ 
rately  afeertained,  of  all  the  remarkable  Capes  and  Head-lands,  fix  the  Sea-line  or  Delineation  of 
the  CoaA  of  any  Country  ;  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Situation  of  Mountains,  Rivers,  Woods, 
Cities,  Fortreffi-s  are  found  within  Land ;  confequently,  if  the  Surfaces  of  the  Countries  thus 
expreffed  agree  in  thefe  Extents,  they  are  fufficient  for  our  Purpofe. 

v  It  is  plain  that  our  Idea  of  the  Riches,  Power,  and  Splendour  of  Holland  compared  with 
France,  is  rendered  more  precife,  by  knowing  that  the  Territory  of  the  former  is  but  a  Sixteenth 
of  the  later. 

x  This  has  been  touched  before,  but  can  fcarce  be  repeated  too  often,  more  efpecially  when 
confidered  in  this  Light  it  plainly  appears  that  Britain,  when  thoroughly  united  and  properly  im- 
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the  Parts  and  Diflri&s  of  our  own  with  foreign  Countries,  and  the  Parts  or 
Provinces  of  which  they  are  compofed  y ;  and  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  this,  we 
truft  the  Reader  will  recoiled:  many  Inftances  that  have  been  given  in  the 
former  Volume.  Laftly,  they  ferve  to  imprefs  all  thefe  neceffary  and  in- 
Rrudive  Points  of  Science  in  the  moil  forcible  Manner,  and  fo  to  rivet 
them  in  the  Mind,  as'  that  they  may  be  at  all  Times  applied,  and  be 
fcarce  ever  effaced  or  forgotten*.  Thefe  are  Circumftances,  which  the 
more  they  are  meditated  and  coniidered,  the  more  their  Weight  and  Sig- 
.  nificance  will  appear  ;  and  from  a  frequent  Exercife  of  fuch  Speculations, 
we  (hall  gain  a  deeper  Infight  into  the  true  State  of  Countries  than  with¬ 
out  it  we  can  acquire  by  any  other  Kind  of  Information.  This  therefore 
made  it  requifite  to  open  this  Book  of  the  Political  Survey  with  a  com¬ 
petent  Account  of  the  real  Extent  of  the  Britifh  Iflands,  their  relative  Pro¬ 
portions  in  refped  to  each  other,  and  alfo  to  the  principal  Countries  in 
Europe. 

proved,  towards  which  it  has  and  will  be  (hewn  to  have  all  and  more  than  all  the  natural  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Holland,  may  be  rendered  ten  Times  as  opulent  and  potent  as  that  great  Republick, 
heretofore  a  formidable  Rival,  and  now  our  natural  Ally. 

y  To  give  an  Inftance  from  Yorkshire,  it  is  more  than  half  the  Size  of  Normandy,  little  lefs  than 
what  is  called  the  Ifle  of  France,  near  twice  as  large  as  the  Dutcby  of  Lorrain,  equal  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Navarre,  thrice  as  big  as  that  of  Algarve,  equal  to  the  Dominions  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  much  of  the  fame  Size  as  the  Dutchies  of  Mecklen burgh  and  Courland. 

z  The  Truth  of  this  will  be  foon  evinced  by  Experience,  as  this  will  be  attended  by  numerous, 
and  thofe  too  valuable  Acquifitions. 


CHAPTER  IE 


The  Productions  of  Great  Britain.  The  Contents  of  the  Soil. 

THE  true  Char  after  of  a  Country  can  be  only  eftimated  from  its  Productions. 
But  thefe,  as  they  may  be  improved  by  Indujlry, fo  they  may  be  lef'ened  by  In - 
dolence ,  or  through  Ignorance  be  totally  neglefted.  This,  however,  does  not 
hinder  the  BleJJings  of  Nature  from  being  the folid  Principles  of national  Gran¬ 
deur.  Our  Affluence  the  Effects  of  our  native  Commodities  improved  by  In- 
duflry ,  and  dijfufed  by  Commerce.  Our  FoJJils  an  inexhaujlible  Fund  of  national 
Wealth.  Fullers  Earth  is  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  Treajiire.  Tobacco  Pipe 
Clay  of  great  Utility  in  many  ReJ'pefts .  The  great  Variety  of  Clays  highly 

advantageous 
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advantage  oils  in  Point  of  Manufactures  as  well  as  Agriculture .  The  won¬ 
derful  Progrefs  made  in  Earthen  and  in  Stone  Ware.  A  fuccincl  Hillary  of 
the  fever al  Attempts  towards  making  Porcelain.  It  is  exceeding  probable 
that  we  may  in  Procefs  of  Time  carry  this  to  Perfection.  Value  and  great 
Abundance  of  our  Ochres ,  Allurn,  Copperas ,  &c.  The  manifeji  Advantages 
that  arife  from  thefe  to  the  Public.  Thefe  national  Advantages  Jet  in  a 
Jlill fironger  Point  of  Light.  Stones  Jor  allUjes,  together  with  Plenty  of  Lime 
and  Slate.  We  have  alfo  Variety  oj  fine  Marbles ,  Alabajler  and  Granite. 
The  Manner  in  and  the  Extent  to  which  all  thefe  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  Nation.  The  ConJequences  that  would  attend  the  Lofs  or  the  Want  of ' 
them  confidered.  Salt  of  all  Sorts  in  immenfe  Quantities  made  as  well  as 
co? fumed  in  the  Brit  if  Dominions.  National  Advantages  arifing  from 
thence ,  and  that  may  be  derived  from  this  Plenty.  ■  The  Materials  from 
which  Glafs  is  manufactured  plentifully  produced  in  all  Parts  of  the  Briiijh 
Territories.  The  numerous  Benefits  that  rejult  to  the  Nation  from  thence . 
Coal  of  different  Kinds  found  through  all  Parts  of  the  Britijh  Territories 
The  Quantities  of  Coals  confirmed  in  London  at  different  Periods.  A  general 
View  of  the  national  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Commodity .  This  Subject 
more  largely  explained  and  farther  purjued.  An  Account  of  Antimony  3  its 
Value  and  Ufies.  The  fame  in  regard  to  that  curious  Mineral  Bifmuth.  La¬ 
pis  Calaminaris  or  Calamine ,  its  Nature ,  Value ,  and  Properties.  Cobalt , 

a  Mineral  oj'  very  great  Value ,  of  which  a  Mine  has  been  df covered  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  Nature  and  Ufes  oj  Black  Lead ,  fio  peculiar  to  this  Country  as 
to  be  filed  by  Foreigners ,  when  made  into  Pencils,  Crayons  d’Angleterre. 
The  Hijlory  of  Tin ,  that  antient  and  primitive  Staple  of  this  Country . 
An  Account  of  its  Value ,  and  the  numerous  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Iron 
in  all  the  different  Parts  of  the  Britijh  Dominions.  Notwit hfianding  this , 

much  Iron  is  imported.  Copper  in  great  Abundance  in  Britain  and  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Nature ,  Ufes ,  and  V due  oj '  this  Metal.  Improvements  that 
may  be  ftill  made  in  refpeCl  to  Britijh  Copper.  Lead  Mines ,  numerous  and 
great  Variety  in  the  Appearance  of  Lead  Ores.  Thej'e  Ores  of  fever  al  Na¬ 
tures,  and  of  different  Values.  Of  Cerufe,  Mafiicot,  and  Minium  prepared 
from  Lead.  Mercury  or  Quick-Jilver,  though  not  hitherto ,  may  probably  be 
hereafter  found  in  Britain.  Though  tnuch  Silver ,  yet Jlr icily  f peaking ,  no 
Silver  Mines  here.  Gold  found  in  confiderable  Quantities  in  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Our  Minerals  may  probably  become  of  much  more  V due  than  at 
prefent.  Many  Improvetnents  may  be  made ,  and  future  Advantages  drawn , 
from  the  proper  Management  oj  our  Metals.  New  Difcoveries  may  be  made 
in  rejpeci  to  them ,  and  new  and  better  Methods  introduced  in  the  Working  of 
our  Mines.  Someyarther  Remarks  on  this  Subjell .  The  Conclufion  of  the 
Chapter. 
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THE  real  Value,  the  intrinfic  Merit,  the  comparative  Excellency  of 
any  Country  can  never  be  thoroughly  known  but  by  attentively  con¬ 
sidering  its  Productions3.  Thus  Sweden  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  Iron,  Cop¬ 
per,  and  naval  Stores ;  Norway  for  the  Abundance  of  its  Timber  ;  Poland 
for  Wheat  and  other  Sorts  of  Grain;  France  for  Wine,  Brandy,  Salt, 
Linnen,  Brocades;  Spain  and  Italy  for  Fruit,  Oil,  and  Silk b.  By  this 
wife  Diftribution  Providence  has  benevolently  given  a  Proportion  of  good 
Things  unto  every  particular  Region,  and  by  the  Intervention  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  this  Diftribution  has  rendered  abfolutely  requisite,  beftows 
them  upon  all  <\  Amongft  thefe  natural  Benefits,  fome  are  looked  upon 
as  richer  in  Quality,  as  Wine,  Oil,  and  Silk  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  it  muff 
be  allowed  that  Timber  and  Iron  are  of  greater  Utility,  and  that  Corn  is 
an  indifpenfible  Neceffary  of  Life,  fo  that  Things  being  confidered  in  this 
Light  the  Balance  is  again  reftored.  For  though  Articles  of  Luxury  and 
Splendor  may  at  fome  Seafons  bring  a  very  high  Price,  yet  fuch  Commo¬ 
dities  as  are  of  real  Benefit  or  general  Utility,  and  thofe  with  the  Want  of 
which  Men  cannot  difpenfe,  are  always  fure  of  finding  a  Market,  and  of 
being  vended  for  what  they  are  worth  d. 


All  natural  Commodities  are  capable  of  being  augmented,  multiplied, 
and  improved  by  human  Induftry,  and  the  Ufe  or  Neglect  of  this  makes  a 
wide  Difference  in  Countries  that  Nature  had  made  equal.  As  from  the 
Ufe  or  NegleCt  of  this  likewife,  the  fame  Country  may  in  feveral  Periods 
differ  very  widely  from  itfelf.  Thus  China,  the  moft  flourishing  Country 
we  know,  owes  at  leaft  one  half  of  its  Significance  to  the  Skill  and  La¬ 
bour  employed  in  its  Cultivation  <*.  Egypt  from  the  Lofs  of  Induftry  in  its 
Inhabitants  is  at  this  Day  in  fome  Degree  a  Defart,  that  is,  in  Comparifon 
to  what  it  once  was  ft  Poland,  diftinguifhed  by  Fertility  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  for  its  Extent,  does  not  yield  one  fifth  of  what,  under  a  better 

a  L’Efprit  des  Lolx,  liv.  xx.  ch.  4.  Hoffman  de  Republics,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  Beaufobre  In¬ 
troduction  a  la  Etude  de  la  Politique  des  Finances  et  du  Commerce,  vol.  i.  §  ix.  et  fuiv. 

b •  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  59,  60,  61.  Robert’s  Merchants  Map  of  Commerce,  p.  250. 
249.  254.  165.  153.  181.  Dictionaire  Univerfelle  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  452.  463.  481. 

c  Plat,  de  Legibus  et  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  Cic.  de  Offciis  lib.  i.  cap.  42.  Plutarch,  in  Solane, 
Saavedra  Faxardo,  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico,  Emprefa  Ixviii.  Elemens  du  Commerce,  tom.  i. 
P.  i.  ch.  1. 

<1  This  is'clear  from  what  happens  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  their  Silver  and  Gbld 
are  continually  exported  to  purchafe  Things  of  greater  Utility. 

e  Martini  Martinii,  China  illuftrata  in  Prsefat.  P.  Navarette,  Tratados  Hiftoricos,  Politicos,  Sec. 
de  la  Monarchia  de  China,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Gemelli  Carreri,  Giro  del  Mundo,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  P.  le 
Comte  Memoires  de  la  Chine,  vol.  i.  let.  iv.  p.  132.  Du  Halde,  Defcription  de  l’Empire  de  la 
Chine,  tom,  ii.  p.  7 5 — 84. 

1  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  177.  Epift.  Adriani  ad  Servian.  Cof.  ap  Vopifci  Saturninum.  Eithop 
Pococke’s  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  B.  iv.  ch.  3. 

Government ; 
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Government,  it  might  be  made  to  produce  g.  Attention,  Sagacity,  and 
Diligence  will,  as  we  have  often  obferved  before,  in  a  great  meafure  fupply 
the  Defeats  of  Nature.  Genoa  is  not  only  a  very  fmall,  but  alfo  in  point 
of  Soil  the  worft  Country  in  Italy;  yet  at  the  fame  Time  is  for  its  Size  the 
rich  eft,  and  makes  the  beft  Figure  h.  This  is  fiill  more  evident  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  moft  of  all  in  Holland,  where,  though  hardly  any  Thing  grows, 
almoft  every  Thing  is  to  be  found  h  Thefe  are  Inftances,  it  rauft  be  con- 
felled,  which  have  already  been  reprefented  to  the  Reader’s  View,  and  con- 
fidered  nearly  in  this  very  Light;  but  at  the  fame  Time  thefe  are  Inftances, 
which,  for  their  Importance,  we  cannot  too  frequently  recoiled!,  or  from 
their  Utility  contemplate  with  too  much  Attention  L  They  are  however 
Examples  that  may  naturally  lead  us  into  a  very  wide  Field  of  political 
Difquifitions ;  and  it  imports  us,  in  fuch  a  Labyrinth  of  Speculations,  that 
we  may  not  bewilder  ourfelves,  to  make  Ufe  of  a  proper  Method,  the  only 
Clue  by  which  we  can  be  fafely  conducted  b 

However  capable  the  Art,  Attention,  and  Diligence  of  Man  may  be, , 
either  to  improve  or  to  fupply  the  Bleflings  of  Nature,  this  no  way  leftens,  . 
but  upon  a  juft  Companion  heightens  their  Value,  as  wherever  thefe  are 
found,  and  found  in  Perfection,  they  are  found  alfo  without  Toil.  It  is  evi-  • 
dent,  that  a  Merchant  or  a  Manufacturer  would  find  inexprefiible  or  inex-  * 
hauftible  Refources  rather  in  carrying  on  his  Bufinefs,  who  befides  his  Ca-  - 
pital  in  Trade,  inherited  a  good  Eftate  that  he  could  not  either  mortgage 
or  fell ;  it  is  no  lefs  apparent,  that  a  Nation  poftefiing  many  valuable  Commo¬ 
dities  from  the  free  Gift  of  Nature,  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  Propriety,  from  i 
the  Bounty  of  divine  Providence,  has  innumerable  Advantages  over  any 
other  Nation,  whatever  her  Policy  may  be,  that  is  deficient  in  thofe  un¬ 
acquired  and  unalienable  Funds.  In  refpeCt  to  the  firft,  fine  has  a  fettled.. 
Property,  which  being  duly  and  afliduoufly  improved,  gives  her  a  conftant;; 
Support  that  cannot  be  taken  from  her  ;  while  the  latter  collects  the  Ma-  - 
terials  of  her  Ind-uftry  and  Trade,  which  are  the  Sources  of  all  her  Wealth,  k 

z  Connor’s  Hiftory  of  Poland,  vol.  ii.  letter  7.  Oeuvres  du  Philofophe  bienfaifant  (King  Sta«- 
riflaus)  vol.  iii.  p.  2 — 15.  Didtionaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  442.  463. 

h  Reflexions  fur  les  Finances  et  fur  le  Commerce,  tom.  ii.  p.  397.  ,  L’Homme  Defintereffe,.  , 
p.  123.  Obfervations  fur  le  Commerce  et  fur  les  Arts,  tom.  i.  p.  17 — 30. 

1  L’Etat  de  Suiffe,  chap.  viii.  Didlionaire  univerfelle  de  Commerce,  tom  i.  P.  ii.  col.  1025 - 

1037.  Gronden  en  Maximen  van  de  Republieck  van  Holland,  1  deel,  chap.  iii.  Memoires  fur 
le  Commerce  des  Hollandois,  chap.  iii.  Sir  William  Temple’s  Obfervations  on  the  Netherlands, 
chap.  vi.  Sir  William  Petty’s  Political  Arithmetic,  chap.  i.  Houghton’s  Colledlions  for  the  In>  - 
provement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol  i.  p.  441 — 445. 

k  Political.  Survey  of  .Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  10 — 15.  . 

1  Thefe  Inflances  were  produced  before  to  fliew  how  great  Things  Ind.uflry  might  do,  even -a 
without  Advantages  bellowed  by  Nature.  This,  and  the  fucceeding  Chapters  will  prove  how 
eaflly  Induftry  may  do  much  greater  Things,  when  fupported  and  alfifted  by  Nature..  It  is 
hoped  this  will  procure  »the  Reader’s  Pardon  for  recalling  thefe  Fadls  to  his  Remembrance. 

Strength*,, 
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Strength,  and  Splendour  from  other  Nations  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  how 
wide,  in  point  of  Certainty  as  well  as  Stability,  the  Difference  is  between 
a  Staple  and  a  Magazine  m.  Again,  the  former  is  nationally  an  abfolute 
Gainer  of  the  whole  Produce  of  her  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from 
them,  when  employed  in  Commerce;  whereas  the  Profit  only,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  prime  Coil,  is  all  that  can  refult  to  the  latter  n.  Befides,  this  owes 
her  Subfiftence  in  a  great  Degree  to  the  Indolence  or  Ignorance  of  her 
Neighbours,  and  of  Courfe  mufi  fuffer  from  their  applying  their  Thoughts 
and  Endeavours  to  Improvements ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  turn  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  other,  as  they  are  rendered  able  from  their  thriving  to 
take  greater  Quantities  of  her  Productions 

/  • 

In  the  former  Book  we  treated  in  general  of  the  diffinguifhed  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  refpeCt  to  her  native  Productions,  as  to 
the  Benefits  the  receives  from  her  happy  Situation,  and  other  peculiar  Pre¬ 
rogatives.  It  is  our  prefent  Builnefs  to  flrew  that  we  have,  more  efpecially 
of  late  Years,  availed  ourfelves  of  all  thefe,  and  that  too  in  a  very  high 
Degree.  This  has  not  only  turned  extremely  to  the  Emolument  of  In¬ 
dividuals,  but  alfo  to  that  of  the  Public  p.  This  clearly  proves,  that  the 
prefent  affluent  Condition  of  the  Nation,  in  Companion  of  paff  Times,  does 
by  no  means  proceed  as  fome  of  our  envious  Neighbours  would  have  it 
underiiood,  from  an  artificial  Credit,  a  vaft  Paper  Circulation,  and  refined 
Strokes  of  political  Management ;  but  from  the  mofl  folid  and  permanent 
.Funds  of  national  Improvements,  from  the  Increafe  of  internal  Induffry, 

m  In  the  28th  of  Edward  III.  when  we  exported  barely  our  own  Staples,  it  appears  by  a  Roll 
in  the  Exchequer,  that  the  Balance  that  Year  in  our  Favour  amounted  to  upwards  of/'.  250,000 
which  is  equal  to  £.  625,000  of  our  prefent  Money.  This  fhews,  that  even  when, Arts  and 
Commerce  were  in  their  Infancy,  our  natural  Riches  were  very  great. 

11  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Netherlands,  p.  2 19.  judicioufly  remarks,  that 
Plenty  of  Corn  in  mofl  Parts  of  Europe  for  feveral  Years  together  was  a  great  Blow  to  the  Dutch 
Commerce,  not  only  as  they  thereby  loft  their  ufual  Markets  for  that  Commodity  ;  but  as  it  lefTened 
the  Sale  of  Spices  in  the  Northern  Countries,  which  reduced  their  ufual  Balance  in  refpedl  to 
the  Eafl  Indies. 

0  Thus,  fince  not  only  we,  but  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians,  have  flruck  into 
the  Herring  Fiijiery,  that  of  the  Dutch  hath  greatly  failed;  but  li nee  the  Portuguefe  have  dif- 
covered  Gold  Mines  in  Brazil,  our  Exports  to  Lifbon  have  much  encreafed.  But  perhaps  this 
will  be  mofl  effectually  explained  by  obferving,  that  the  Dutch  take  immenfe  Quantities  of  Com¬ 
modities  and  Manufactures  from  us,  which  to  the  Nation  is  clear  Gain,  and  when  refold  by  them, 
what  they  paid  us  being  deducted,  the  Remainder  is  their  Profit.  This  Point  cannot  be  too  maturely 
weighed  and  confidered.  The  Balance  being  againfl  the  Dutch,  we  are  certainly  Gainers ;  and 
as  they  do  not  purchale  to  confume,  but  to  fell  again,  they  are  alfo  Gainers,  though  not  in  the 
lame  Degree, 

P  It  is  on  all  Hands  allowed  that  there  may  be  a  Commerce  carried  on  lucrative  to  private  Men, 
.and  yet  highly  detrimental  to  the  Nation  ;  indeed  Smuggling  is  fuch  a  Commerce,  and  the  more 
gainful  to  private  Perfons  the  more  ruinous  to  the  Nation.  But  where  Commerce  is  greatly  dif- 
fffed,  as  is  the  Cafe  at  prefent  in  Britain,  it  is  impofTible  that  Individuals  fhould  thrive  and  the 
Nation  grow  poor  without  its  becoming  notorioufly  evident. 

and' 
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and  the  Augmentation  thereby  of  our  foreign  Exports  <1.  Thefe  interefting 
Affertionsfhall,  from  the  Evidence  of  incontrovertible  Fads,  bemadeas  clearly 
appear  as  Points  of  fuch  Importance  deierve.  By  this  Means  the  attentive 
Reader  will  be  freed  from  every  Doubt  on  this  Head,  and  the  Honour  of 
the  Nation  be  completely  vindicated  from  the  mean  and  malignant  Infinua- 
tion  thrown  out  by  fome  affuming  Writers  in  other  Countries 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are  no  Countries  in  Eurore 
abound  more  in  Foffils,  thofe  concealed  but  not  the  leaf;  valuable  of  national 
PofTeffions,  or  in  the  moft  ufe.ful,  and  of  courfe  efteemed  Kinds  of  Foffils, 
than  the  Britiffi  Dominions s.  This  Aiiertion  would  have  been  at  all  Times 
true,  but  in  former  Ages  w^ould  have  appeared  of  far  lefs  Significance  than 
at  prefent.  For  within  the  Compafs  of  thefe  two  laft  Centuries,  we  have 
not  only  gradually  brought  to  View,  but  alfo  turned  thefe  hidden  Sources 
of  Wealth  to  prodigious  Advantage,  in  confequence  of  our  applying  the 
Lights  of  Science  to  the  Direction  of  Labour  and  Induftry  £.  This  will 
very  clearly  be  feen  from  a  few  Specimens,  as  this  Work  will  by  no  means 
admit  of  an  exadt  Enumeration. 

Fullers  Earth  is  a  Gift,  or  with  greater  Propriety  may  be  filed  a  rich 
as  well  as  a  real  Treafure  beffcowed  upon  us  by  Nature  u,  which  is  found  in 
very  great  Abundance,  of  different  Colours,  and  of  various  Kinds,  in  different 


9  A  wide  extended  Territory,  and  the  expenfive  Wars  we  have  been  drawn  into  for  the-De- 
fence  of  our  Neighbours,  for  the  Support  of  our  national  Rights,  and  the  Prefervation  of  our 
commercial  Interefts  obliged  us  to  contract  Debts;  as  the  Ibid  Juftice  obferved  to  thofe  who 
lent  us  Money,  gave  and  will  ever  give  us  unlimited  Credit.  Thefe  Debts  produced  our  Taxes, 
and  the  great  Increafe  of  our  Trade  created  and  fuftains  our  Paper  Circulation.  Our  Taxes,  Debts, 
and  Paper  Currency  (whatever  Strangers  may  think  of  them)  are  Incidents  natural  to  People  in¬ 
cur  Situation,  and  fo  many  pregnant  Proofs  of  the  Stability  of  national  Profperiry. 

>'  L’Homme  Defintereffe.  Bruxelles,  1760,  i2mo.  Les  Interets  des  Nations  de  1 ’Europe  developes, 
relarivement  au  Commerce,  2  tom.  4to.  Leide,  1766.  A  general  View  of  England,  refpeding  its 
Policy,  Commerce,  Taxes,  &c.  (faid  to  be  tranflated  from  the  French)  London,  1766,  8vo.  with 
many  more  that  might  be  cited,  tending  to  excite  an  Opinion,  that  however  formidable  our  Power 
may  be  at  prefent,  it  is  neverthelefs  on  the  Decline. 

3  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  56.  where  the  Authorities  in  Support  of  this 
are  produced. 

1  The  Spirit  of  fcientifical  Inquiry,  which  has  been  of  ineftimable  Value  to  this  Country,  was 
jfirft  excited,  and  has  been  continually  promoted  by  our  Royal  Society.  As  I  am  from  Experience 
fully  convinced  of  this  myfelf,  fo  the  frequent  Occafions  I  have  had  and  (hall  have  to  cite  that 
invaluable  Regifler  of  the  Improvement  of  natural  Knowledge,  their  Tranladions,  will  be  fufficient 
to  convince  every  candid  Reader  of  the  Reality  of  the  Affertion. 

a  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Bedf.  p.  113.  Surry,  p.  76.  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  N°.  379.  p.419.  Plot’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  StafFordlhire,  p.  121.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of 
Foffils,  p.  49.  Houghton’s  Collodions  for  the  Improvement  of  Hulbandry  and  Trade,  vol  i. 

P-27*. 
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Parts  of  the  Kingdom  w,  It  is  therefore  juftly  confidered  as  a  fingular 
Proof  of  the  Excellence  of  our  Productions,  in  Companion  of  thofe  in  the 
Pofiefiion  of  our  Neighbours  x  for  which  Reafon,  and  becaufe  of  its  great 
Service  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  feveral  fevere  but  very  neceflary 
Laws y  have  been  made  to  prevent  its  Exportation,  which  it  is  hoped  prove 
-effectual. 

Tobacco  Pipe  Clay,  which  is  alfo  o.f  feveral  Colours,  and  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Qualities,  is  found  in  many  Places  7-,  and  if  carefully  fought  for 
might  be  found  in  many  more.  This  likewife  is  of  wonderful  Utility,  not 
barely  in  making  thofe  Pipes  from  which  it  takes  its  Name,  though  that 
has  been  a  lafting  and  is  ftill  a  growing  Manufacture  a,  but  for  its  ferving 
many  other  valuable  Purpofes.  It  fupplies  an  admirable  Varnifh  for  the  . 
finer  Sorts  of  our  Earthen  Ware,  is  the  principal  Material  from  which  the 
Pots  for  Glafs  Houfes  are  made,  which  refill  the  fierceft  Fires  for  many 
Weeks,  is  mixed  with  coarfer  Clays  for  various  Manufactures  h,  and  is  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  not  yet  applied  to  one  half  of  the  Ufes  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  ;  and  therefore  with  very  great  Realon  the  Exportation  of  this  valuable 
Commodity  is  likewife  prohibited  under  the  fevereft  Penalties  <\ 

Avery  able,  inquifitive,  and  accurate  Naturalillhas  diilinguilhed  two-and- 
twenty  Sorts  of  Clay  d  that  fell  under  his  own  Oblervation  in  Britain,  moll  of 
which  are  applicable,  exclufive  of  their  Ufes  in  Agriculture,  to  many  valu¬ 
able  Purpofes.  Tiles,  of  which  there  are  many  different  Sorts, were,  as  the 
Law  e  made  for  regulating  the  Time  of  digging  the  Earth,  and  the  Manner 
of  making  them,  manifellly  Ihews,  a  very  ancient  Manufacture  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  Yet  the  finer  Kinds  were  even  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Cen¬ 
tury  imported  hither  from  foreign  Parts  There  are  alfo  more  than  twenty 

w  In  the  Counties  of  Bedford,  Kent,  Stafford,  Surry,  and  Suffex.  As  alfo  in  the  Ifland  of 
Anglefea. 

x  Woodward’s  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

r  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  xviii.  §  2.  7.  8.  Wil.  III.  cap.  xxviii.  §  8,  10,  11.  9.  10.  Wil.  III. 

cap.  xl.  §  2.  6.  Geor.  I.  cap.  xxi.  §  32. 

z  In  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Dorfet,  Northampton,  Stafford,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  See 
Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  Morton’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  70. 
Plot’s  Staffordfhire,  p.  12 1.  Woodward’s  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  5.  ii.  p.  5,  63.  Hill’s 
Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p.  17,  18,  19. 

a  The  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Houghton  informs  us,  that  fix  Perfons  can  make  fixt-y 
Grofs  of  Pipes  in  a  Week.  Of  thefe  wc  annually  export  between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufand 
Grofs. 

b  Morton’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  yi. 

c  Included  in  the  Statutes  already  cited  in  refpect  to  Fullers  Earth. 

d  Dr.  Martin  Lifter,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  N°.  164.  p.  255. 

e  Stat.  17  Edw.  IV.  cap  iv.  12  Geor.  I.  cap.  xxv. 

t  Houghton’s  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

2  different 
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different  Sorts  of  Bricks,  which  though  in  ufe  from  Time  immemorial  g, 
were  imported  hither  from  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland  within  the 
Space  of  a  Century  in  very  large  Quantities  h,  though  now  made  in  molt 
Parts,  and  might  be  made  in  every  Part  of  this  Country.  The  Ufe  of  them 
through  the  great  Increafe  of  Buildings  is  become  fo  immenfe  of  late  Years, 
that  there  feems,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  be  as  much  Earth  above  as  be¬ 
low  the  Surface*.  Their  Sizes,  and  the  Manner  of  making  them,  have  been 
regulated  not  only  by  one  but  by  many  Statutes  k.  There  was  formerly  a 
Duty  on  Exportation,  but  they  may  be  now  exported  free ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  prodigious  Quantities  are  annually  fent  abroad,  more  efpe- 
cialiy  to  the  Weft  Indies  h 

The  Art  of  making  Earthen  Ware,  feems  to  have  been  introduced, 
or  at  lead  revived  in  the  laid  Agem.  Before  that  Time  we  brought  it  from 
other  Countries,  and  that  too  in  confiderable  Quantities  n.  We  have  it  now 
of  various  Colours,  Red,  Yellow,  and  Brown  in  many,  and  might  have  it 
in  mod:  Counties  °.  Betides  the  coarfer,  we  have  likewife  many  finer  Sorts 
of  this,  and  feveral  of  Stone  Ware,  which  of  late  is  made  to  fo  great  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  is  in  itfelf  fo  light,  fo  neat,  fo  drong,  ferving  likewife  for  fuch  a 
vad  Variety  of  Purpofes,  that  it  is  already  grown,  and  is  daily  growing  into 
the  higheft  Credit,  and  of  courfe,  is  alfo  daily  improving13.  We  may 
therefore  very  reafonably  expedt,  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  all  thefe  Arts  and 
Manufactures  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  Height,  it  may  be  to  a  De¬ 
gree  beyond  our  prefent  Conception,  and  confequently  increafe  alike  in  their 
Confumption,  and  in  their  Value  j  at  lead  this  has  been  the  Cafe  in  mod 

s  As  to  the  Bricks  made  by  the  Romans  who  were  our  Matters  in  this  Art,  fee  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  N°.  149,  p.  238.  N°.  171,  p.  1017.  N°.  222,  p.  319.  Neve’s  Builder’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  D'nffcionarium  Rufticum,  both  under  the  Word  Brick.  Plot’s  Oxfordfhire,  p.  256. 
Morton’s  Northamptonfhire,  p.  68,  69,  70. 

h  Houghton’s  Colle&ions,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

i  Mortimer’s  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  where  he  a  Herts','  mat  any  Earth  free  from  Stones  will 
make  Brick. 

k  The  Tilers  and  Bricklayers  were  incorporated  as  a  Company,  A.  D.  1  568 .  to  whom  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Statutes  was  committed  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  xxxv.  and  again  taken  from  them  by 
2.  Geo.  ii.  cap  xv.  It  is  indeed  of  Confequence,  that  thefe  Laws  fhould  be  frequently  reviewed, 
proper  Regulations  made,  and  due  care  taken  to  have  them  effectually  carried  into  Execution. 

J  In  all  hot  Climates  the  Burning  of  Brick  is  a  grievous  Labour ;  and  befides,  thofe  who 
Ihould  perform  it  are  better  employed.  We  export  about  3,000,000  annually. 

m  Plot’s  Hiflory  of  Oxfordfhire,  p.  255. 

n  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

o  It  is  not  the  Scarcity  of  Potters  Earth  that  hinders  fuch  Manufactures  from  being  fet  up  in  any 
Countv,  or  keeps  them  where  they  are  ;  but  a  Concurrence  of  other  Circum fiances,  fuch  as  Cheap- 
nefs  of  Labour,  of  Subfiltence,  of  Fuel,  &c.  When  with  thefe  Affiltances  they  are  once  thoroughly 
cltablifhed,  Experience,  the  Dexterity  of  the  Workmen,  and  their  being  able  to  underfell  new 
Beginners,  fixes  them  to  certain  Spots. 

p  Agreeable  to  what  has  been  laid  in  the  former  Note,  the  Stone  Ware,  now  of  fuch  Importance, 
has  been  confined  to  the  Villages  of  Burllcm,  Hanley  Green,  and  Stok-e/ia  Staffordshire. 
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other  Manufactures,  to  which  we  have  applied  ourfelves  with  Vigour,  and 
hath  been  hitherto  the  Cafe  of  this  within  the  Memory  of  many  who  are 
now  living  <1. 

We  may  with  the  more  Probability  hope  this,  from  the  Succefs  that  has 
attended  our  Endeavours  to  make  Porcelain,  or  what  is  called  China 
Ware  r.  The  Bow  China  is  very  much  fuperior  in  every  Refped:  to  the 
Earthen  Ware  that  was  in  ufe  before  that  Attempt  was  made  s.  Betides 
being  built  on  a  true  Principle,  it  hath  in  its  Progrefs  been  very  contider- 
ably  improved  t.  The  Worcefter  Manufacture  hath  a  tine  Texture,  Strength,, 
and  Beauty,  is  already  free  from  fome  of  thofe  DefeCts  that  were  thought 
infuperable,  and  is  growing  better  and  better  every  Year  u.  Chelfea  China 
equals  that  of  Drefden,  or  any  other  foreign  Porcelain  in  refpeCt  to  the  Ele¬ 
gance  of  its  Form,  the  Beauty  of  its  Paintings,  and  the  Splendour  of  its 
Colours,  falling  very  little  Ihort  in  refpedt  to  its  Subftance  even  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental,  which  was  its  Model  w.  If  we  reflect  on  the  ihort  Space  of  Time: 
in  which  thefe  feveral  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  how  far  they  have 
already  advanced,  notwithtianding  the  capital  Obftacle  in  their  Way,  by 
which  I  mean  the  moderate  Price  of  the  true  China,  and  the  Necetiity  im- 
pofed  thereby  of  felling  cheap  in  order  to  force  a  Market  x.  If  at  the  fame 
Time  we  remember  that  thefe  Difliculties  were  encountered  in  the  very 
Infancy  of  thefe  feveral  Manufactures;  which,  however,  were  carried  on 
without  any  of  thofe  public  Encouragements  which  were  given  to  like  Ef- 
tablitiiments  in  other  Countries  y;  we  need  not  furely  defpair  of  feeing  a  fuc- 
cefsful  Iifue  to  this  important,  and  now  promiting  Undertaking  z. 


9  In  the  Space  of  about  Sixty  Years  (as  I  have  been  well  informed)  the  Produce  of  this  Ware 
hath  rifen  from  5000  to  100,000  lb.. per  Annum.  Thefe  are  entered  by  the  thoufand  Pieces  for 
Exportation,  which  is  annually  about  Forty  thoufand  of  thefe. 

1  This  was  full  attempted  at  the  latter  End  of  the  laft  Century  in  England,  by  Mr.  Dwight. 
Since  then  not  only  here,  but  in  Saxony,  France,  and  in,  Italy. 

3  All  Manufactures  are  imperfeCt.  in  their  Beginnings,  and  it  is- then, an  A<5t  of  true  Pat'riotifm; 
to  encourage  and  aflift  them. 

1  The  component  Parts  of  oriental  Porcelain,  are  (1)  A  vitrefcent  (tony  Subftance,  reduced  to- 
an  impalpable  Powder,  Petunfe.  (2)  An  unvitriable  un&uous  Clay,  reduced  to  an  impalpable- 
Powder  alfo,  Kaolin.  Thefe  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  latter  in  as  fmall  Proportion  as  pb  liable, 
and  then  moulded  and  baked.  (3)  A  Varnifh  compofed  of  the  finelt  Particles  of  a  foapy  Earth,, 
diflolved  in  Water  to  the  Confiltence  of  a  Cream,  in  which,  when  dry,  the  Pieces  are  dipped  before, 
baked. 

a  See  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vqI.  xxii.  p.  348,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  191-. 

w  The  high  Price  of  this  Ware  was  the.  foie  Objection  to  it,  and  yet  the.  Sale  even  at  thefe. 
Prices  afforded  little  Profit. 

*  A  Circumftance  that  will  fland  in  the  Way  of  every  Undertaking  of  this  Sort,  and  is  what  hath 
keyt  down  the  Delf  Ware  in  Holland. 

y  The  Drefden  Manufacture  was  at  the  Expence  of  the  Sovereign,  fo  is  the  Royal  Manufacture, 
at  Seve  in  France,  now  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  Drefden. 

*  Skill  improved  by  Experience,  and  fupported  by  a  Beady  Perfeverance,  will  gradually  over- 
tome  the  greareft  Difficulties* 

Tiijisb 
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These  Notions  will  probably  appear  lets  fanguine,  and  more  flfongly 
founded  in  reafon,  if  we  take  into  our  ferious  Conlideration,  that  this  Coun¬ 
try  of  ours  produces,  and  that  too  in  the  greateft  Plenty,  all  the  Materials, 
even  to  the  moll  fcarce  and  valuable,  of  which  this  curious  and  elegant  Gom- 
polition  is  made  ;  that  we  are  likewife  in  Potietiion  of  the  Materials  of  thofe 
beautiful  and  vivid  Colours  that  give  it  fo  much  Elegance  and  Luftre  1  $ 
and  that  the  incomparable  fnowy  Varnifh,  which  is  the  moll  effential  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  whole  Manufacture,  is  alfo  known  to  us,  and  the  Means  of 
making  it  in  our  Hands  b.  With  all  thefe  Advantages,  where  is  the  Ex- 
travagance  in  fuppoting,  that  with  the  Penetration  and  Sagacity,  the  Steadi- 
nefs  and  Perfeverance  for  which  this  Nation  is  defervedly  diftinguifhed, 
we  may  come,  and  that  too  in  no  long  Space  of  Time,  to  furpafs  all  our  Ri¬ 
vals,  and  reach  the  ultimate  Perfection  in  making  Porcelain  before  any  other 
Nation  in  Europe  ?  more  efpecially  if  we  refleCt,  that  this  Manufacture 
never  hath,  or  in  all  Probability  will  be  attempted,  but  by  Men  of  true 
Science  and  liberal  Sentiments,  who  will  profecute  with  Skill  and  Diligence 
the  ObjeCt  of  which  they  are  in  purfuit,  and  thereby  owe  their  Difcovery, 
whenever  it  (hall  happen,  to  a  wife  and  well  directed  Inquiry  c,  and  not  to 
Chance. 

W e  have  alfo  in  many  Places,  and  in  great  Abundance,  moll  of  thofe 
Earths  which  are  in  ufe  with  Painters,  and  thefe  of  different  Colours, 
different  Qualities,  and  different  Values  d,  fuch  as  yellow  and  red  Ochres, 
Terre  Verte,  Lambert’s  Blue,  and  fome  fine  red  Earth,  no  Way  inferior  to 
what  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  we  are  very  feldom  let  into 
the  Secret  that  this  is  a  Briiifh  Commodity  e.  We  abound  likewife  with 
thofe  Materials  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Dyers.  Alum  is  a 

*  In  refpeCt  to  the  Materials,  what  has  been  already  done,  particularly  in  the  Chelfea  China* 
evinces  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that  Succefs  would  enfue  if  the  Expence  could  be  reduced. 

b  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  tom.  i.  p.  6.  mentions  the  Soap  Rock  at  the  Lizard 
Point,  and  the  Steatites  in  other  Places,  as  mod  likely  to  make  China.  It  feems  to  be  in  Truth  the 
Hoach,  which  is  a  great  Ingredient  in  the  modern  China.  Lfed  alone  by  the  Chinefe,  it  makes  a 
fine  and  beautiful,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  tender  and  brittle  Ware.  But  it  anfwers  admirably  as 
a  Varnifh,  and  would  do  fo  with  us. 

c  It  can  be  only  by  a  fcientific  Attention  that  Porcelain  can  be  brought  to  abfolute  Perfec¬ 
tion.  But  this  once  done,  and  the  Art  rendered  complete,  by  adjufliug  the  Proportions  of  the  fc» 
veral  Materials,  direfling  the  grinding,  mixing,  and  compounding  them,  preferibing  the  Method 
•of  moulding,  drying,  and  painting  them,  fettling  the  Form,  Size,  and  ConftruCtian  of  the  Ovens, 
and  aligning  the  Degrees  of  Heat  requifite  in  all  the  Operations,  it  would  become  a  Manufacture, 
and  might  then  like  other  Manufactures  be  trufted  in  ordinary  Hands. 

d  In  Buckinghnmfhire,  Cumberland,  Gloucefterfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  Lincolnfnire,  Northampton- 
fhire,  Somerfetfhire,  Stafford  (hire,  Suffex,  and  Yorkfhire. 

e  Plot’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  p.  56.  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.  Ro- 
binfon’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland,  p.  43.  Woodward,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8,  9. 
Hill,  p.  51 —66. 

D  a  mineral 
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mineral  Salt,  which  is  found  here  in  a  dark  grey  or  blueifh  coloured  StoneC- 
It  was  firft  difcovered,  or  at  leaftfirfi:  wrought  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  was  Tutor  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  as  hath 
been  hinted  in  the  former  Books.  Some  Time  elapfed  after  the  Difcovery 
before  they  fell  into  the  right  Method  of  managing  it,  but  fince  that  hath 
been  attained,  it  has  been  made  in  great  Quantities,  and  with  very  confi- 
derable  Profit V  After  the  Reftoration  there  was  fo  large  a  Demand  for 
Alum,  that  the  Duty  flill  fubfifting,  of  one  Shilling  on  every  hundred 
Weight,  was  laid  on  the  Exportation  h  It  is  indeed  a  Commodity  of  which 
there  is  a  conftantand  very  large  Confumption  ;  for  befides  being  abfolutely 
necefiary  in  Dyeing  k,  of  which  fome  have  ftiled  it  the  Soul,  as  ferving  to 
unite  the  Subftance  and  the  Colour,  to  which  laft  it  alfo  adds  Solidity,  Viva¬ 
city,  and  Permanency ;  it  is  highly  ufeful  to  Paper-makers,  Goldfmiths,  and 
Book-binders,  and  alfo  in  feveral  other  Manufactures,  as  well  as  in  Phyfic. 
The  Preparation  of  Alum  employs  a  great  Number  of  Elands  in  very  different 
Kinds  of  Labourk  The  Stone,  or  Alum  Rock  as  it  is  called,  from  which f 
it  is  made,  is  found  very  plentifully  in  Yorkfhire  and  Lancafhire ;  and  if  the 
Quantities  made  there  did  not  amply  lupply  the  Market,  there  would  be 
no  Difficulty  in  finding  Alum  Rocks  elfewherem.  To  this  rich  and  valuable 
Salt  we  may  likewife  add  Copperas  and  Vitriol,  made  in  great  Plenty,, 
and  in  thehigheft  Perfection,  from  the  Pyrites,  commonly  called  Gold  Stones , 
found  in  great  Abundance,  and  alfo  in  very  great  Perfection,  on  the  Coafts 
of  the  Ifle  of  Sheppey,  and  elfewhere  n.  Both  Copperas  and  Vitriol  are  not 

f  In  Lancafhire,  Yorkfhire,  and  Wales.  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  Book.  iii.  chap.  i<5. 
Fuller’s  Britilh  Worthies,  Lancafhire,  p.  106.  Yorkfhire,  p.  186,  187.  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  N0.  337,  p.  2.75.  Woodward,  vol.  i.  170.  Hill,  p.  391,  392,  393.. 

8  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  i.  p.  75.. 

h  The  Value  of  our.  Alum  hath  been  for  fome  Years  pafl  about  Sixteen  Pounds  a  Ton,  and  w* 
annually  export  between  Two  and  Three  thoufand  Tons, 

i  Stat.  12.  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.  In  order  to  underfland  the  Utility  and  of  Confequence  the  Value  of 
Alum,  confult  Sir  W.  Petty’s  Hiftory  of  Dyeing,  in  Bifhop  Sprat’s  Hifiory  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  284 — 306.  A  Treatife  equally  conducive  to  the  Defign  of  that  excellent  Work,  and  worthy 
of  its  ingenious  Author,  a  Man  of  amaziug  Abilities,  and  whofe  Abilities  were  not  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  his  Knowledge. 

k  It  is  thought  by  the  beft  Judges,  that  the  Powers  of  Alum  in  this  Refpeft  are  by  no 
means  thoroughly  known  ;  and  tnat  by  the  Help  of  this  Salt,  as  fine  and  lafiing  Colours  may  be 
obtained  from  fome  of  our  common  Vegetables,  as  thofe  that  fell  at  a  high  Price  as  coming 
from  the  Indies.  Some  Experiments  it  is  faid  have  been  made  on  the  Marigold,  which  feemed 
to  promife  Succefs,  in  fupplying  a  bright  and  permanent  Yellow,  at  a  moderate  Price. 

1  Ray’s  Colleftion  of  Englifh  Words  not  generally  ufed,  p.  144,  where  there  is  an  exaft  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  making  of  Alum. 

In  the  Ifle  of  Chio  in  the  Archipelago,  there  are  Mines  of  natural  Alum,  which  Salt  is  repro¬ 
duced,  and  this  may  be  the  Cafe  in  refpeCt  to  ours.  See  the  Philofophical  Traufaclions,  N°.  1 10.' 
P -221. 

«  Worm.  Muf.  Se&.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  89.  Houghton’s  Colle&ions,  vol.  ii,p.  138 — 145.  Wood¬ 
ward,  vol.  i.  p.  17 2  —  177.  Hill,  p.  615.  621.  Newman's  Work’s,  p.  174,  175. 
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$rify  ufed  in  very  large  Quantities  by  the  Dyers,  and  by  the  Hatters,  and 
(5ther  Manufacturers  at  Home ;  but  there  are  likewife  very  confiderable' 
Quantities  of  both  exported0. 

It  may  very  pofiibly  be  faid,  that  feparately  taken,  none  of  thefe  can  be 
regarded  in  the  Light  of  great  national  Staples,  or  that  their  Exporta¬ 
tion,  even  collectively,  produces  Profits  which  amount  to  vaft  Sums  p.  But 
on  the  other  Hand,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  we  derive  them  from  the 
Benevolence  of  Nature,  and  that  in  this  Refpect  they  are  our  inherent 
Property,  they  are  for  this  Reafon  very  well  worthy  Notice.  They  are 
likewife  an  inccnteftible  Proof  of  what  from  an  Increafe  of  Knowledge 
and  Attention  may  be  done  with  Things  long  overlooked  and  negledled.  <1. 
They  are,  as  now  ufed.  Sources  of  innumerable  and  inexpreflible  Advan¬ 
tages  to  Individuals,  fome  of  whom  in  the  Management  of  them  acquire 
ample  Fortunes,  while  many  Thoufands  draw  from  them  a  comfortable 
Subfiftence  for  themfelves  and  their  Families,  which  however  they  cannot 
do  without  benefiting  others,  who  are  employed  in  raifing  that  Subfiftence 
they  labour  to  purchafe.  By  this  Means  many  Villages  and  even  Towns 
have  been  eftabliihed,  Eftates  improved,,  and  a  Confumption  of  various 
Commodities  and  Manufactures  promoted  u  The  Refult  of  thefe  no  Doubt- 
may  be  very  juftly  confidered  as  public  Emoluments. 

But  is  this  all  ?  No,  certainly.  The  Public  is  in  many  other  RefpeCts 
a  confiderable,  and,  which  is  more  to  be  regarded,  a  conftant  Gainer.  She 
faves,  and  let  us  maturely  weigh  to  how  much  this  may  Amount,  what¬ 
ever  thefe  Commodities  would  have  coft,  if  brought,  as  many  of  them  for¬ 
merly  were,  from  other  Countries5.  She  has  the  entire  Profit,  be  that 
what  it  will,  of  whatever  is  exported.  She  is  benefited  by  the  Navigation, 

°  At  the  latter  End  of  the  lafi  Century  we  imported  annually  about  Five  hundred  Tuns  of 
Vitriol,  and  we  now  export  upwards  of  Two  thoufand  Tons. 

p  It  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  procure  the  Materials  on  which  fuch  a  Calculation  might  be  founded.  If 
they  could  be  had  with  any  Degree  of  Exaftnefs,  I  am  perfuaded  the  Objection  would  be  effec- 
tually  removed,  and  the  Value  of  thefe  Articles  be  acknowledged  to  exceed  our  Expectations.  Until 
this  can  be  gained  we  have  the  Satisfaction  of  being  fure,  that  though  the  Amount  of  thefe  Be¬ 
nefits  may  be  unknown,  they  are  not  nnfelt  by  the  Nation. 

<1  Who  among  our  Forefathers  would  have  confidered  a  few  Clay-pits  as  an  Eftate  ;  thought  of 
picking  Wealth  out  of  a  bare  Rock  ;  or  fuppofed  it  poffible  to  raife  a  Fortune  by  boiling  rotcen 
Wood  and  rufiy  Stones  caft  on  Shore  by  the  Sea?  yet  this  is  now  the  Cafe,  and  which  highly- 
enhances  the  Value,  it  is  by  the  Encouragement  of  Induftry  thefe  Advantages  are  obtained. 

r  Whatever  multiplies  Mouths  and  employs  Hands  mull:  encourage  and  extend  Agriculture, 
for  Men  of  all  Conditions  draw  their  Food  from  the  Field. 

s  In  order  to  fee  this  in  its  true  Light,  we  muff  confider  that  many  of  the  Commodities  are 
confumed  in  our  moft  valuable  Manufactures;  and  that  if  thefe  were  not  our  own  Produce,  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  never  had  fucceeded  in  thefe  Manufactures  ;  to  this  we  may  add,  that  if* 
we  were  deprived  of  thefe  Materials,  and  forced  to  import  them  from  foreign  Countries,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  we  could  keep  them, 

3  and- 
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and  in  many  other  Inftances  ;  frequently  by  the  Returns  for  thele  Goods 
in  raw  Commodities,  which  after  being  manufactured  here  are  again  ex¬ 
ported.  There  were  feveral  important.  Reafons  for  Rating  fully,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  clearly  thefe  Points,  fo  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  underftood. 
Firft,  becaufe  it  does  Honour  or  rather  Juftice  to  the  Excellence  of  our 
Country,  and  fince  Skill  and  Labour  were  exerted,  and  their  Effects  pro¬ 
perly  confidered,  to  the  Ingenuity,  Induftry,  and  indefatigable  Perfeverance 
of  our  Countrymen  L  It  was  in  the  next  Place  expedient,  becaufe  even 
lince  the  Revolution  thefe  Benefits  were  fo  little  regarded,  and  the  Produce 
of  them  fo  little  confidered,  as  not  to  be  admitted  either  in  Whole  or  in 
Part  into  the  Computation  of  our  national  Income «.  Thirdly,  becaufe 
it  moll  clearly  fhews,  how  in  various  Cafes  this  Country  has  been,  and  of 
courfe  ftill  may  be  improved ;  and  in  this  RefpeCl  admirably  illuftrates,  as 
well  as  plainly  demonftrates,  what  we  have  fo  frequently  inculcated,  that 
Induftry,  and  Induftry  folely,  conftitutes  the  Riches  of  a  Nation,  and  that 
Gold,  Silver,  and  other  arbitrary  Signs  of  what  Induftry  hath  acquired,  is 
only  the  Wealth  of  Individuals  or  private  Men  w. 


We  have  in  this  Country  an  amazing  Quantity,  and  no  lefs  furprizing 
Variety  of  Stones  fit  for  almoft  all  Ufes.  For  fcouring  and  polilhing  of 
Metals  x,  for  grinding  and  giving  an  Edge  to  all  Sorts  of  Inftruments  y , 
Mill  Stones  of  every  Kind*,  Fire  Stone  from  Ryegate,  Horftiam,  Bath,  and 
other  Places,  excellent  for  the  ConftruCtion  of  Hearths,  Ovens,  and  other 

1  Whoever  reads  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  King’s  Vale  Royal  of  England,  and  Harifon’s 
Defcription  of  Britain,  will  fee  the  Truth,  and  feel  the  Propriety  of  this  Obfervation.  The  native 
Refources  of  this  Country  were  then  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  but  the  Condition  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  very  different.  This  Difference  arifes  from  Skill  and  Labour  (excited  by  a  milder  and 
more  fettled  Government)  calling  thefe  Rcfources  to  our  Aid,  and  thereby  raifing  us  to  what  we 
are  at  prefent. 

"  At  that  Period  many  of  thefe  were  become  Things  of  fome  Confequence,  but  not  enough  to 
fee  looked  upon  as  national  Advantages,  fo  that  it  was  from  this  Time  they  gradually  grew  into 
Importance,  and  from  thence  we  may  difeern,  that  thofe  Rill  in  their  Infancy  will  in  a  reafonable 
Space  become  as  confiderable.  An  Idea  which  excites  a  Pleafure  fuperior  to  the  Poffeffion  of 
Wealth  in  the  Bofom  of  every  true  Lover  of  his  Country. 

w  This  is  a  Propofition  that  cannot  be  controverted,  if  it  be  but  underflood.  Money,  or  what¬ 
ever  has  the  Effefts  of  Money,  can  operate  only  as  a  common  Meafure.  In  this  Senfe  Money  is 
faid  to  anfwerall  Things.  As  the  Meafure,  there  mufl  be  fome  Thing  or  Subfiance  to  which 
it  may  be  applied,  and  thereby  make  known  its  Value.  Induftry  produces  Subftance  ;  Idlenefs 
produces  nothing  ;  therefore  Money  meafures  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  ;  and  where  thefe  are  not. 
Money  is  ufelefs.  Whatever  multiplies  Subftance  increafes  what  Money  is  to  meafure,  or,  in  other 
Words,  augments  the  Number  of  thofe  Things  of  which  Money  declares  the  Value;  but  as  Worth 
belongs  to  Subftance,  and  as  this  flows  from  Induftry,  here  is  the  Source  of  national  Wealth  which 
Individuals  meafure  by  Money,  that  is,  the  Means  of  obtaining  them. 

*  Thefe  are  Tripelas,  and  found  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Devon,  Middlefex,  Northampton, 
Salop,  Somerfet,  Stafford,  Suffex,  and  Wilts. 

t  In  Cumberland,  Derbyfhire,  Northumberland,  and  other  Places. 

5  Thefe  are  principally  found  in  Anglefea,  Derbyfhire,  Flintfhire,  and  Lancafhire. 
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Works  of  a  like  Nature a.  Stones  for  paving  and  making  of  Floors ;  we 
have  alfo  many  that  ferve  for  building,  luch  as  Free  Stone,  Rag  Stone,  Ket- 
ton  Stone  b,  improperly  called  Kettering  Stone,  for  there  is  really  no  Stone 
at  all  at  this  laft  mentioned  Place ;  and  feveral  very  durable  and  beautiful 
Sorts  from  the  inexhauftible  Quarries  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  c.  VVe 
abound  alfo  in  a  Variety  of  Materials  for  the  heft  Lime,  which  befides 
its  great  Ufe  in  building,  is  ferviceable  in  tanning  and  other  Manufactures  d. 
Add  to  thefe,  the  Plenty  we  have  of  fubftantial  and  elegant  Slates,  which 
ferve  for  many  Purpofes  as  well  as  for  covering  Houfes,  in  which  the  belt 
Sorts  will  laft  not  only  for  Years  but  for  Ages  e. 

It  is  no  Diminution  of  this  national  Wealth,  no  Impeachment  of  the 
DoCtrine  which  we  mean  to  deduce  from  it,  that  fome  other  Countries  have 
finer,  more  beautiful,  more  folid,  and  of  courfe  more  valuable  Stones  than 
we,  fince  Commerce  puts  even  thefe  alfo  into  our  Pofiefiion  f.  But  if  our 
Prepofteffions  fhould  abate,  as  fromanlncreafe  of  Science  they  gradually  muft, 
we  ihould  fpeedily  be  convinced,  that  in  regard  to  thefe  Neceffity  has  no 
great  Share  in  their  Importation.  What  we  are  pleafed  to  call  by  the 
Name  of  Derbylhire  Stone,  would  in  Italy  be  efteemed  Marble,  and  if 
brought  from  thence  hither,  would  be  held  a  very  fine  Marble ;  and  as 
fuch  fetch  a  very  high  Price  g.  Befides  this,  we  have  alfo  different  co¬ 
loured  Marbles,  fome  finely  veined,  others  fpotted,  and  thefe  not  in  fmall 
Quantities,  or  in  remote -Corners,  but  in  every  Part  of  the  Britifh  Terri¬ 
tories  h.  W e  have  likewife  very  fine  Alabafter,  and  it  may  be  both  Por¬ 
phyry.- 

a  Plot’s  Oxfordftiire,  p.  77,  78.  Stafford fhire,  p.  152.  Morton’s  Northamptonfhire,  p.  115, . 
1 16. 

b  Free  Stone  is  fo  called  from  its  being  cut  and  worked  in  any  Direction  ;  Sand  Stone,  from  its 
Appearance  ;  Rag  Stone  feems  to  bea  Sort  of  Marble  ;  Ketton  Stone,  which  is  juflly  efteemed  one 
of  the  fineft  Free  Stones  we  have,  is  from  Ketton  or  Heath  Quarries  in  Rutland,  a  few  Miles  South 
Eaft  from  Stamford ;  though  Dr.  Hook  in  his  Micrography,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  place  it  in* 
Northamptonftiire. 

c  Stones  for  Paving  and  other  Ufes,  as  well  as  Building,  are  brought  in  prodigious  Quantities- 
from  thefe  Quarries,  and  have  furniftied  the  Materials  for  rood  of  the  great  Edifices  in  London. 

d  We  have  Lime  of  all  Sorts,  and  fit  for  all  Ufes,  in  all  Pans  of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  which 
to  whoever  attentively  confiders  it  will  appear  an  invaluable  Advantage 

c  Thefe  are  found  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland;  Derbylhire,  Devonfhire,  Leicefterfliire,  Northamp-- 
tonfhire,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfhire;  and  alfo  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  blue  Slate  has 
many  Properties  to  recommend  it  as  a  Covering  ;  it  is- beautiful,  light,  refills  the  Weather,  and  is 
cafily  repaired.  Horfham  Stone  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  but  is  not  fo  light. 

f  Thefe  being  generally  obtained  in  Exchange  for  our  own  Manufactures,  and  brought  to  us 
in  our  own  Vcfiels,  lelTens  the  national  Expence. 

g  It  is  certain  that  this  has  the  eftential  Qualities  of  Marble,  is  very  hard,  and  bears  an  high  Po- 
lilh-  See  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p.  469. 

h  In  Anglefea,  of  a  dark  Brown  near  Black  ;  in  Cornwall,  Grey;  in  Cumberland,  dark  Green;  in 
Devon,  finely  veined  with  Red  and  White  ;  in  Derbylhire,  of  an  Afh  Colour;  in  Kent,  a  Kind  off 
Ophites,  dark  Brown  with  green  Spots,  Philofophical  Tianfaftions,  N°.  155,  p.  463.  In  Somer- 

fetfhire,. 
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phyry  and  Granite,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  Oriental*.  It  is  of  ns 
great  Confequence,  that  Curiohties  made  of  thefe  are  not  acknowledged  to 
be  Britifh  Commodities  when  produced  for  Sale,  but  are  extolled  as  foreign 
Rarities.  This,  I  fay,  is  of  no  great  Confequence,  becaufe  fuch  Impoli- 
tions  cannot  long  laft,  and  whenever  difcovered  are  fure  to  bring  the  Com¬ 
modity  into  full  Credit  K  In  Truth,  the  leading  us  to  fuch  Enquiries  has 
been  in  many  Inftances  the  Means  of  bringing  us  acauainted  with  our  own 
Rich  es,  which  is  the  beft  Apology,  or  rather  is  the  true  political  Reafon 
for  indulging,  though  under  high  Duties,  the  Importation  of  thefe  foreign 
Luxuries,  as  by  this  Expedient  a  temporary  Expence  produces  a  certain, 
folid,  and  permanent  national  Advantage  K 

In  regard  to  thefe.  Slates  excepted,  there  is  but  little  exported,  and  yet 
infinite  Benefit  refults  from  them  to  the  Nation.  Multitudes  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  digging,  burning,  hewing,  and  other  Labours  in  the  Places  from 
whence  thefe  Materials  are  brought m.  The  Land  and  Water  Carriage  of 
thefe  bulky  Commodities  is  very  expenfive,  that  is,  in  ether  Words,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Spbfiftence  of  many  more  induffrious  Perfons.  The  coafling 
'Navigation  is  in  'that  Relpect  yet  more  considerable  n.  When  brought 
to  the  Place  where  they  are  ufed,  they  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  new  and 
numerous  Set  of  Artifts,  who  exert  their  Skill  in  the  Conflrudtion  of  thole 
Works,  public  or  private,  for  which  they  are  intended.  But  as  all  Buildings, 
and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  Stone,  are  very  lading  and  valuable,  fo  when 
finished.,  they  constitute  real  Wealth,  and  add  fo  much  to  the  public 
.Stock 

/ 

fetfhire,  of  a  light  Brown  ;  in  Suflex,  a  grey  Ground  with  a  Cad  of  Green  ;  in  Wales,  a  fine  Black. 
-See  Woodward’s  Hidory  of  Fodils,  tom.  i.  p.  20,  21.  tom.  ii.  p.  6.  66.  In  many  Parts  alfo  of 
North  Britain  and  Ireland. 

i  Ilarifon’s  Dcfcription  of  Britain,  B.  iii.  chap.  xv.  Plot’s  Stafford  (hire,  p.  173,  174.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  Hidory  of  Foffils,  tom.  ii.  p.  6.  Hill,  p.  493.  In  StafFordfhire  Plenty;  in  Cornwall  as 
fine  as  the  Oriental. 

k  Borlace’s  Hidory  of  Cornwall,  p.97 — 10 1,  called  Moor  Stone,  but  is  truely  Granite.  Porphyry, 
y.  hich  is  only  a  clofer  grained  Granite,  is  found  (though  hitherto  in  fmall  Pieces  only)  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  Northern  Counties, 

I  By  a  judicious  railing  the  Duty  on  Importation,  without  having  Recourfe  to  a  Prohibition, 
our  own  Commodities  may,  when  their  Natures,  Quantities,  and  Qualities  are  once  afeertained,  be 
eadly  introduced. 

m  Such  as  are  thus  employed  become  a  robud,  aCtive,  and  vigorous  Race  of  Men,  are  retained 
\vith  their  Poderity  in  their  own  Countries,  into  which  from  Labour  they  draw  a  condderable 
and  condant  Supply  of  Money  ;  and  as  this  circulates  in  procuring  Necedaries  of  every  Kind,  it 
thereby  encourages  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Inland  Trade. 

II  Thefe  Coading  Vedels  furnifh  a  continual  Supply  of  able  Seamen  for  our  Merchantmen  and 
Ships  of  War. 

0  This  is  not  only  agreeable  to  common  Senfe,  but  is  fuppor.ted  by  the  Computations  of  all  the 
political  Arithmeticians. 

There 
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There  is  indeed  (as  has  been  before  obferved)  another  Method  by 
which  we  may  be  led  to  form  a  juft  Idea  of  the  Emoluments  arifing  from 
thefe  fubterraneous  Riches ;  which  is,  by  confidering  what  would  be  the 
Confequences  of  our  wanting  fuch  Refources.  We  muft  then  import 
them  as  fome  of  them  we  formerly  did  from  abroad,  which  would  fupport 
the  Induftry  of  other  Countries  and  impoveridi  this.  We  mud:  lofe  feveral 
of  our  Manufactures  ;  and  after  all  have  but  a  very  final!  Proportion  of 
Houfes,  and  none  of  the  mod:  valuable  of  thofe  we  actually  have  at  pre- 
fent  p.  All  this  will  appear  in  the  ftrongefi:  Light,  not  a  gratuitous  Suppo- 
fition,  but  a  jud  Representation  of  FaCts,  if  we  reded:  on  the  State  Things 
were  in  about  three  Centuries  ago.  For  though  undoubtedly  our  Anceftors 
were  well  acquainted  with  our  Quarries,  and  wrought  admirably  well  in 
Stone,  yet  they  confined  themfelves  to  Cathedrals,  Colleges,  Churches, 
Cattles,  Bridges,  Royal  Palaces,  and  a  few  Noblemens  Manor-houfes  q.  As 
for  all  the  Reft  they  were  built  of  Timber ;  fo  that  our  Villages,  and  even 
our  Towns,  were  in  point  of  Beauty,  Neatnefs,  and  Splendour,  as  much 
below  as  they  are  at  prefent  fuperior  to  thofe  in  mod  ether  Countries  r. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Things  of  more  immediate,  or  at  lead  of  more 
apparent  Benefit.  Salts  of  almod  all  Sorts  are  made  in  Britain,  and  of 
fome  Sort  or  other  in  almod  every  Part  of  Britain.  If  we  remember 
that  this  is  a  daily,  as  well  as  an  indifpenfable  Neceffary  of  Life,  we 
mud  look  upon  it  as  a  very  great,  and  whenever  we  reded  on  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  manifold  Ufes  thereof,  even  in  domedic  Oeconomy,  it  mud  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  very  extenfive  Bleffing s.  But  if  we  farther  enlarge  our  View, 
and  advert  to  the  great  Utility  of  Salt  in  the  preferving  fuch  Provifions  as  are 
to  be  long  laid  up  in  Magazines,  to  be  exported  intodidant  Countries,  or  to 
be  fpent  on  board  Ships,  the  Bounds  feem  to  be  exceedingly  enlarged,  or 
rather  all  Bounds  are  removed,  and  its  Ufes  may  be  ftiled  infinite  almod 

p  Our  Choice  would  be  then  redrained  to  the  Alternative  of  one  of  thefe  Wants,  of  Money  if 
we  purchafed  the  Materials  from  abroad,*  or  of  commodious  Dwellings  by  avoiding  that  Expence. 
By  an  Application  of  Skill  and  Labour  ;  that  is,  the  Abilities  of  Body  and  Mind  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Gifts  of  Providence,  we  avoid  both.  It  would  be  well  if  in  other  Cafes  we  had  Re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  Meafure. 

1  Harifon’s  Defer! ption  of  Britain,  1557.  folio.  Stowe’s  Survey  of  London,  1603,  4to.  King’s 
Vale  Royal  of  England. 

r  With  the  Author’s  cited  in  the  lad  Note,  the  Reader  may  cO'nfult  the  Defcription  of  fmail 
Towns  and  Villages  in  Leland’s  Itinerary,  Fines  Morrifon’s  Travels.  As  alfo  Camdeni  Britan. 
P*  673* 

s  According  to  a  Computation  which  I  have  feen,  and  which  appeared  to  be  very  moderate, 
this  Confumption  in  South  Britain  was  rated  at  upwards  oi  Seventy  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year, 
edimating  Salt  at  no  more  than  eight  Pence  a  Bufhell,  and  confined  to  our  own  Salt.  There  is 
no  reafon  to  doubt  our  domedic  Confumption  is  fince  increafed. 
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without  a  Figure  L  From  this  immenfe  and  continual  Confumption  of 
Salt,  we  may  form  fome  Idea  of  the  Number  of  Families  maintained  by 
the  making,  tranfporting,  and  vending  of  this  valuable  Article.  It  may  be 
faid,  and  indeed  it  has  been  more  than  once  admitted,  that  this  hath  been 
for  Ages  one  of  the  known  Commodities  of  this  Country,  though  by  the 
way  it  is  not  quite  a  Century  fince  Rock  Salt  was  difcovered  u.  But  the 
great  Benefit  arifes  from  the  Confumption,  which  within  this  laR  Century 
has  increafed  amazingly,  and  is  ftill  increafing,  as  manifeftly  appears  by  the 
public  Revenue  arifmg  from  it  w. 

It  may  be  alfo  faid,  and  faid  with  Truth,  that  other  Nations  have  Plenty 
of  Salt  as  well  as  we,  nay  better  Salt  than  we  ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more, 
that,  with  all  our  boafted  Abundance,  we  purchafe,  and  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  much  of  this  Commodity  from  our  Neighbours x.  Upon  this  fome 
Remarks  may  be  made  which  will  fet  this  Matter  in  a  clearer  Light.  In 
the  firft  Place,  this  being  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Curing  of  Fifh,  it  never  can 
or  ever  'could  be  looked  upon  as  a  dead  Lofs  to  the  Nation,  but  as  a  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  her  Profits  in  Trade.  In  the  next  Place,  this  very  Circumflance  only 
is  a  demonftrative  Proof  of  the  prodigious  Benefit  we  receive  from  the  Plenty 
of  it  bellowed  upon  us  by  Nature,  as  it  manifeflly  fhews  what  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Saving  this  enables  us  to  make,  fmce  the  Expence  would  have  been 
infupportable  if  we  had  purchafed  the  Whole,  or  even  the  greatefl  Part  of 
what  is  neceffary  for  our  extenfive  Confumption  y.  In  the  lafl  Place,  we 
mufl  take  Notice,  that  whatever  this  might  be  formerly  it  is  now  an  un- 
neceffary  Tribute  ;  for  we  have  not  barely  the  Means,  and  all  the  Conveni- 

1  We  learn  from  the  accurate  Dr.  Hales,  that  in  curing  Beef  for  Sea  Service  (Pickle  included)’ 
there  is  ufed  half  a  Bufhell  and  half  a  Gallon  of  White,  and  one  Gallon  and  a  Quarter  of  Bay  Salt, 
that  is  forty  Pounds  and  fomewhat  more,  to  a  hundred  Weight  of  Flefii  ;  from  whence  we  may 
form  fome  Conception  of  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  this  Commodity  annually  expended. 

“  In  1 670,  in  the  Lands  of  William  Madbury,  Efq;  of  Madbury  in  Chefhire,  there  have  been 
fmce  many  more  Works  wrought  by  other  Proprietors,  who  have  molf  of  them  joined  in  a  Com¬ 
pany  for  that  Purpofe.  This  Rock  Salt  is  fent  to  Liverpool  and  many  other  Places,  where  by 
boiling  it  in  Sea  Water  they  Produce  a  fine  white  Salt,  which  they  can  fometimes  afford  at  twenty 
Shillings  a  Ton,  exclufive  of  the  Duty,  and  export  it  to  the  Plantations. 

w  According  to  the  belt  Accounts  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  the  Grofs  Duty  on  Salt  made 
in  South  Britain  amounts  annually  to  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds. 

x  About  fixty  Years  ago  this  Importation  amounted  to  One  hundred  thoufand  Bulhells.  Dr. 
Brownrig  tells  us,  p,  191.  that  Bay  Salt  fells  at  London  for  four  Shillings  and  four  Pence  a 
Buihell  exclufive  of  Excife  ;  which  (hews  at  how  high  a  Rate  we  purchafe,  and  how  vail  an 
Expence  we  muft  be  at,  if  we  were  lefs  happy  in  this  Refpefr  than  we  are  ;  and  it  alfo  fhews- 
how  very  much  it  imports  us  to  remove  fo  heavy  a  Burthen. 

y  We  may  from  the  Circumfiances  mentioned  in  the  former  Note  acquire  a  tolerable  Con¬ 
ception  of  this  Matter,  taking  in  the  Difference  of  Price  between  foreign  Salt  and  ours.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  wife  Policy  to  grant  a  Drawback  on  foreign  Salt  employed  in  the  Fifhery.  But 
would  it  be  a  lefs  wife  Policy  to  propofe  a  Reward  for  making  Salt  here,  as  fit  for  curing  Filh,  as 
foreign  Salt,  and  at  a  moderate  Price  ? 
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encies  for  making  Bay,  and  all  other  Kinds  of  Salt  equal  for  all  Purpofes 
to  any  that  we  can  purchafe  from  abroad,  but  it  is  alfo  known  that  we  are 
able  to  make  them  cheaper  7. 

Glass  is  a  Compofition  of  the  Salts  of  Plants,  and  of  Sand,  Pebbles,  or 
Stone  reduced  to  Powder.  As  it  is  thus  compofed  of  vegetable  and  ter¬ 
rene  Subltances,  it  may  be  considered  under  either  Head  ;  and  as  all  the 
Materials  of  which  this  valuable  Commodity  is  made  are  found  throughout 
the  Britifh  Dominions,  it  is  of  no  great  Confequence  under  which  Head 
it  is  confidered.  Glafs,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  coarfer  Kinds  of  it,  were 
made  in  England  more  than  Two  hundred  Years  ago  b  :  But  the  finer 
Kinds,  particularly  Flint  and  Plate  Glafs,  not  more  than  half  that  Time  c. 
We  have  fince  made  many  and  great  Improvements;  fo  that  our  Glafs  is  in 
general  Superior  to  that  in  moll,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  what  is 
made  in  any  Country  d :  If  we  remember  the  Constituent  Parts  of  this 
ufeful  and  admirable  Subftance,  viz.  Afhes  and  Sand,  and  reded:  again 
on  the  Value  to  which  by  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  Men  they  are  raifed  : 
If  we  contemplate  the  numerous  Families  to  whom  in  a  Variety  of  Ways 
it  gives  a  plentiful  Subfiftence,  and  to  fome  large  Fortunes  c;  If  we  call 
to  Mind  how  far  as  a  Manufacture  it  has  extended,  that  it  is  ftill  extending, 
and  may  yet  extend  through  all  the  Britifh  Ides :  If  we  condder,  that, 
though  exported  without  any  Duty,  it  yields  upon  Home  Confumption  a 
very  large  Revenue  to  the  Crown  f;  we  may,  taking  all  this  together,  form 
a  competent  Notion  of  the  Advantages  we  draw  from  this  Manufacture,  of 

2  Dr.  Brownrig’s  Art  of  making  Salt,  p.  21 1 — 216.  where  this  is  made  as  evident  as  a  Thing 
of  this  Nature  can  be  made  till  verified  from  FaCts. 

b  Charnock’s  Breviary  of  Philofophy,  chap.  i.  Stowe’s  Annals,  p.  1040.  Harifon’s  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Britain,  book  iii.  chap.  1 6. 

c  Plot’s  Oxfordshire,  p.  258.  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  Plate  Glafs  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  and  Flint  Glafs  by  Mr.  Ravenfcroft. 

d  As  foon  as  the  true  Principles  of  making  Glafs  were  known  through  the  Labours  of  Neri, 
Merret,  and  Kunckell,  it  became  evident,  that  no  Country  in  the  World  abounded  more  with 
all  the  Materials  requifne  to  this  Manufacture,  viz.  white  Sand,  Flint,  Pebles,  Quartz,  Marble 
Duft,  Kelp,  Fern-afhes  (Barrillia  might  be  had)  and  Manganefe.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore 
at  our  Succefs,  and  we  have  as  little  Reafon  to  fear  we  fhall  decline. 

e  It  requires  a  great  Fortune  to  embark  in  making  Plate  Glafs  ;  a  Furnace  is  fix  Years  in 
building,  and  cofts  Three  thoufand  Five  hundred  Pounds  before  any  Bufinefs  can  be  done. 
The  BurfHng  of  a  Pot  of  Glafs  in  the  Fire  is  the  Lofs  of  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds.  The 
Profits  mu  ft  needs  be  large  to  anfwer  fuch  Hazard  and  Expence  ;  and  both  Profits  and  Expence 
are  clear  Gain  to  the  Nation,  which  is  a  Circumffance  of  great  Weight  in  regard  to  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  this  Manufacture. 

f  Srat.  19.  Geor.  II.  cap.  12.  §  1 — 30.  a  Duty  was  impofed  of  nine  Shillings  and  four  Pence  on 
every  hundred  Weight  of  Materials  employed  in  making  Crown,  Flint,  and  Plate  Glafs,  and  two 
Shillings  and  four  Pence  on  the  Materials  for  Green  Glafs;  which  Duty  of  Excife  produced  in 
1762  Seventy-one  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Forty-nine  Pounds,  and  is  a  growing  Duty. 
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which  we  fend  very  large  Quantities  into  other  Countries,  and  even  into 
fome  of  thofe  from  which  we  formerly  received  it  g. 

In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  the  former  Article,  we  fhall  comprehend  the 
Matter  Rill  more  clearly,  if  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  fpeculate  on  the  prodigious 
Sums  that  mud  have  gone  out  of  this  Country,  in  order  to  have  fur- 
nifhed  ourfelves  with  the  neat,  curious,  and  elegant  Veffels  that  are  made 
of  this  Subftance,  if  Providence  had  not  furnifhed  us  fo  abundantly  with 
the  Materials,  and  the  Means  of  making  it  in  the  utmoft  Plenty,  and  in 
the  highefl  Beauty  and  Perfection  C  This  is  faid  in  regard  to  the  prefen t 
State  of  this  Manufacture  here  and  through  all  the  Reft  of  Europe  k  But 
it  is  far  from  being  improbable,  and  much  lefs  is  it  impofiTole,  that  it  may 
receive  farther  Improvements,  not  fimply  in  Fafhion,  in  cutting,  and  other 
Ornaments,  for  fuch  it  receives  already  every  Day,  but  in  refpeCt  to  its 
Texture,  Solidity,  and  other  effential  Qualities,  of  which  it  is  ftill  capable, 
as  many  and  ingenious  and  judicious  Authors  have  remarked  k.  A  Thing 
not  at  all  unlikely,  conlidering  the  numerous  Advantages  we  have,  joined 
to  our  Experience  and  Succefs,  the  enterprizing  Spirit  of  the  prefent  Age,, 
and  the  immenfe  Profits  that  would  accrue,  if  Ways  and  Means  can  be 
found  to  improve,  and  thereby  perhaps  to  enlarge  the  Confumption  of 
Glafs  as  much  in  the  next  as  it  has  been  in  the  current  Century  h 

Coals,  though  not  an  exclufive,  yet  may  with  great  Propriety  be  filled 
a  peculiar  Bleffing  to  Britain,  from  their  great  Plenty,  their  acknowledged 
Excellence,  and  from  their  being  found  in  fuch  Places  as  are  conveniently 
difpofed  for  Exportation.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have 

s  In  the  Year  1764  we  exported  to  different  Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  E aft  Indies} 
33,203  cwt.  and  41 1  Chefts  of  Glafs.  We  the  fame  Year  exported  to  our  Plantations,  41,515 
cwt.  and  392  Chefts.  In  all  74,718  cwt.  and  803  Chefts  of  Glafs. 

li  The  great  and  continual  Confumption  of  this  brittle  Ware,  which  is  now  a  Source  of  Profit, 
would  have  been  then  a  Drain.  It  was  a  Senfe  of  this  that  induced  James  I.  and  Charles, I.  as  we 
fee  in  Rymer,  tom.  xix  p.  66 3.  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  foreign  Glafs.  It  was  alfo  to  en¬ 
courage  Sir  Robert  Manfell,  to, whom  the  firft  of  thefe  Monarchs  had  granted  an  exclufive  Patent 
for  making  Glafs,  in  Confideration  of  his  having  introduced  Pit  Coal  inftead  of  Wood. 

1  In  France,  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Manufacture  of  Plate'Glafs,  and  the  eafier  to  fur- 
nifti  the  Sums  requifite  to  fupport  fo  expenfive  an  Undertaking,  it  was  by  Lewis  XIV.  confined 
to  the  Nobleffe  or  Gentry  ;  fo  that  while  other  Trades  are  fuppofed  to  derogate  from,  this  of 
Glafs  is  confidered  as  a  Mark  of  Gentility.  By  this,  and  by  laying  heavy  Duties  on  foreign  Glafs, 
this  Manufacture  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  that  Kingdom. 

k  Shaw’s  Leftures  on  Chemiftry,  p.  426.  where  he  has  fhewn  a  Method  of  making  a  new 
Glafs,  much  harder  than  any  now  in  Ufe. 

1  Moft  of  the  Improvements  already  made  were  in  confequence  of  the  Enlargement  of  Science  ; 
and  it  may  be  furely  from  thence  inferred,  that  there  is  nothing  abfurd  in  fuppofing  that  as  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory,  Chemiftry,  and  Mechanifm  are  better  underftood,  new  Improvements  may  be  made, 
more  efpecially  if  we  refieCt  that  this  Manufacture  was  efteemed  perfeCt  even  before  thefe  late 
Improvements  were  introduced. 
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imagined,  the  Lapis  Obfidianus  of  Pliny  m,  or  the  Gagates,  Jet,  or  as  iome 
affect  to  call  it  Black  Amber  n  •  though,  by  the  way,  of  this  we  have  finer 
and  in  greater  Abundance  than  in  any  other  Country  in  the  World.  At 
Wirtembergh,  where  Jet  is  likewife  found  in  confiderable  Quantities,  they 
make  many  pretty  Toys  of  it,  which  turn  to  no  inconfiderable  Amount 
It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  our  Cannel  Coal  is  the  Lapis  Ampe- 
litis  p,  or  Vine  Stone  :  It  is  common  in  feveral  Counties  q,  and  if  lefs  com¬ 
mon  would  probably  turn  to  better  Account ;  for  it  is  fmooth,  folid,  of  a 
beautiful  fhining  Black,  is  turned  into  Snuff-boxes,  Salt-fellers,  fmall  Plates, 
and  other  Utenfils ;  but  the  far  greateft  Part  is  burnt,  and  is  in  all  Refpedts 
an  excellent  Fuel1-.  Befides  this,  there  are  in  general  three  Kinds  of  Coal, 
firft,  what  pafles  commonly  under  the  Name  of  Scots  Coal,  though  impro¬ 
perly  as  being  found  in  many  Places s:  It  is  fmooth,  fplits  eafily,  burns 
brifkly,  with  a  white  Flame,  and  confumes  entirely  into  white  Allies. 
The  fecond  is  ufu ally  Filed  Welch  Coal,  which  is  more  lading,  burns  with 
little  Smoak,  and  turns  to  Cinders  L  The  third  is  a  ftrong  heavy  Coal  ; 
which  makes  an  excellent  Fire,  and  is  the  common  Newcaftle  or  Sea-coal, 
of  which  there  is  alfo  great  Variety,  as  there  are  above  forty  different  Sorts 
brought  to  London  u.  This  ufeful  Commodity  is  found  not  only  in  the 

m  Natural..  Hiflor.  lib.  xxxvr,  cap.  2  6.  Great  Difputes  have  been  about  this  Subfiance,  of  which 
Auguftus  placed  the  Statues  of  four  Elephants  in  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

n  Some  have  taken  Jet  for  the  Lapis  Obfidianus,  but  the  Lightnefs  and  Texture  (hew  plainly 
it  is  not  eirher  Stone  or  Coal.  It  is  found  frequently  on  the  Sea  Coafis,  and  in  the  Clifts  of  the 
Rocks  about  Whitby,  as  alfo  on  the  Coafis  of  Norfolk.  It  is  confiantly  bought  up  and  fent  to 
London,  and  is  here  no  Doubt  wrought  into  Toys  of  fome  Kind  or  other. 

0  Selefta  Phyfico  Oeconimica,  vol.  i.  p  442.  They  make  Bracelets,  Necklaces,  Pendants,  &c, 
which  we  formerly  imported  from  Holland. 

p  Plin.  Nat.  Hifi.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  16.  It  is  called  the  Vine  Stone  from  its  fuppofed  Property 
of  deftroying  Worms  which  infefi  Vines,  and  is  Brill  ufed  either  in  Subfiance  or  in  Afhes  in 
the  Palatinate  as  the  fitted  Manure  for  Vineyards.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Allies  of  Cannel 
Coal,  for  it  produces  no  Cinders,  were  ever  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  in  Britain.  The  Trial  is 
however  eafy  and  ought  certainly  to  be  made. 

q  The  learned  Dr.  Davies  in  his  Dictionary  fays,  it  receives  its  Name  from  Canwyll,  which  in  the 
old  Britilh  Language  fignifies  a  Candle,  the  Want  of  which  the  bright  Flame  of  this  Coal  fuppliesi 
Ir  is  chiefly  found  in  Chefhire,  Cumberland,  Lancafliire  (efteemed  the  fineft)  and  in  Stafford  (hire. 
It  is  faid  by  Camden,  Britan,  p.  6co.  to  be  found  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham. 

r  Camdeni  Britan,  p.  600.  Plot’s  Staffordftnre,  p.  125,  1261  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol. 
ii.  p.  151.  Childrey’s  Britannia  Baconica,  p.  117.  Woodward’s  Hiftory  of  Foflils,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
ii.  p.  17.  Hill’s  Hifiory  of  Foflils,  p.  416.  Mineralogie  de  Vaimont-Bomare,  tom.  ii.  p. 
25 1,  252. 

s  Particularly  about  Lemmington  in  Warwickfliire,  and  not  as  fome  fay  in  Hampfhire  ;  in  fitch 
Abundance  as  to  be  known  in  that  Part  of  the  Country  by  the  Name  of  Lemmington  Coal. 

1  This  Property  of  burning  without  Smoak  renders  them  fit  for  making  Malt,  even  without 
charring  or  making  them  into  Coaks. 

u  Thefe  Denominations  are  taken  from  the  Colleries,  and  the' Reader  may  fee  a  Lift  cf  them  in 
Hunter’s  Complete  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  186. 
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Eaft,  but  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of  England  and  Wales,  and  there  are  alfo  very 
considerable  Mines  of  it  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  w. 

Coals,  though  employed  in  feveral  Manufactures  for  fome  hundred  Years, 
were  not  brought  into  common  Ufe  till  the  Reign  of  Charles  theFirft,  and 
were  then  fold  here  for  about  feventeen  Shillings  a  Chaldron  x.  In  fome 
Years  after  the  Reftoration  there  were  about  Two  hundred  thoufand  Chal¬ 
dron  burned  in  this  Metropolis  Y,  In  1670  about  Two  hundred  and  Seventy 
thoufand  Chaldron  z ;  at  the  Revolution  upwards  of  Three  hundred  thoufand 
Chaldron3 ;  at  prefent  between  Five  and  Six  hundred  thoufand  Chaldron, 
or  perhaps  full  Six  hundred  thoufand  are  annually  confumed  here  b.  There 
is  befides  an  immenfe  Confumption  in  different  Parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  c.  In  foreign  Countries  our  Coals  are  alfo  not  only  known  and  ef- 
teemed,  but  purchafed  likewife  and  confumed,  and  this  to  a  very  large 
Amount  d.  Neither  is  this  in  any  Danger  of  being  even  leffened  by  the  feveral 
Duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  e ;  for  this  foreign  Confumption  being 
founded  in  Neceflity  with  regard  to  Manufactures,  and  in  Oeconomy  where 
they  are  ufed  for  Convenience,  Wood  and  Turf  being  dearer  than  Coals 
with  the  Duty,  we  need  therefore  be  in  no  Fear  of  the  Markets  declining  f. 
There  is  juft  as  little  Room  to  be  alarmed  from  the  Apprehenfton  of  their 
being  exhaufted^  as  the  prefent  Works  are  capable  of  fupplying  us  for  along 
Series  of  Years,  and  there  are  many  other  Mines  ready  to  be  opened  when 

w  In  Anglefea,  CarmaerthenShire,  CheShire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Flintniire, 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Northumberland,  Pembrokeshire,  Shropshire,  SomerfetShire,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

x  England’s  Grievance  in  relation  to  the  Coal  Trade,  by  Ralph  Gardiner,  London  1655,  4to. 

P-  53-  r 

y  As  may  be  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  P.  Pet,  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  and 
many  others. 

x  Dr.  Chambqrlayne’s  Prefent  State  of  England,  1671,  p.  192. 

a  Taking  an  Average  of  the  Years  1687,  1688,  1689.  from  the  CuStom-houfe  Entries,  the 
Importation  was  323,097  Chalders. 

b  Hunter’s  Complete  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  184.  where  he  States  it  in  1755  at  535,342 
Chalders.  But  in  1766  it  was  614,242  Chalders. 

c  In  North  Britain  they  Supply  their  own  Confumption,  and  alfo  export.  In  Ireland  though 
they  have  Coals,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  Value  of/*.  30,000  from  England,  and  £.  12,000 
from  Scotland. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  colleft,  the  Duty  on  Coals  exported  on  board  British  Ships,  including 
the  new  Duty  of  four  Shillings,  in  1757,  amounts  to  ten  Shillings  every  Chalder. 

e  The  prelent  Duty,  as  high  as  it  may  feem,  is  fo  little  more  than  what  is  paid  in  London 
that  this  Affertion  cannot  appear  improbable. 

f  Some  French  Patriots  are  very  angry  that  their  Smiths,  Farriers,  &c.  will  not  ufe  their  own 
Coal  (Houille)  ;  and  in  Holland  they  might  have  it  from  Liege,  Roer,  and  other  Places :  But 
notwithstanding  the  Dutch  Duty  is  much  lower  on  thefe  than  ours,  yet  in  their  Manufactures 
of  Glafs,  Metals,  in  their  Forges,  Light-Houfes,  and  where  a  Strong  Fire  is  requifite,  they  ufe 
Houille  d’Angleterre.  This  Shows  the  Superiority  of  our  Coal  inconteftibly. 
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any  of  thefe  fhall  fail  g.  Belides,  there  are  known  to  be  Goals  in  many 
Parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  Encou¬ 
ragement  to  work.  We  have  had  feveral  Occalions  of  fpeaking  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject  before,  and  have  infilled  pretty  largely  on  the  local  Benefits  derived 
from  thence h ;  which  however  ought  not  to  preclude  us  from  giving  a 
fuccindt  and  fummary  View  of  the  numerous  national  Advantages  re¬ 
fill  ting  from  this  valuable  Commodity. 

They  are  in  many  Refpedts,  and  in  a  very  high  Degree,  ufeful  to  the' 
landed  Intereft,  not  only  by  railing  exceedingly  the  real  Value,  and  of 
courfe  the  Purchafe  of  thofe  Lands  in  which  Coals  are  found,  and  thofe 
through  which  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs  from  the  Works  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  embarked  but  from  the  general  Improvements  they  have  occa- 
f  oned  y  lb  that  very  few  Counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  the  fame  Effedts  they  have  had  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  in 
other  Places  k.  Thoufands  of  laborious  People  are  maintained  in  and  about 
the  Mines,  thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  Ports  and  on  board 
the  Ships y  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw  their  Subfiftence  from  the 
Carriage  of  them  by  Land.  There  are  alfo  great  Numbers  that  live  in  a 
fuperior  Station,  as  Stewards,  Directors,  Factors,  Agents,  Book-keepers,. 
&c.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  extraordinary  Encouragement  given  to 
ingenious  Artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous  Workmen  con- 
tinually  employed  about  thofe  feveral  curious  and  coflly  Machines,  which 
for  a  Variety  of  Purpofes  are  in  continual  Lfe,  and  of  courfe  in  continual^ 
Wear  h  We  may  join  to  thefe  the  Multitudes  that  obtain  their  Living  froim 
the  many  Manufactures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which  could  not: 
be  carried  on  but  by  the  Help  and  Cheapnefs  of  Goals.  Thefe  taken  to¬ 
gether  fhew  how  very  ferviceable  they  have  been  in  that  important  Article' 
of  Population.111. 

g  In  refpeft  to  this  (though  the  Fat  is  fo  generally  admitted  as  to  need  no  Proof)  I  have  care¬ 
fully  inquired  from  the  propereft  Judges,  who  all  confirmed  it. 

h  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  .163.  165.  308,  309. 

1  Thefe  are  filled  emphatically  W  AY-LE  AVES,  and  are  let  at  as  high  Rents  as  any  landed* 
property  in  Britain. . 

k  In  the  fame  Manner  they  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Benefit  of  Leicefierfiike,  Glou— ■ 
cefierfhire,  and  Shroplhirej  more  fiill  to  StafFordlhire,  &c. 

1  All  thefe  are  retained  and  comfortably  fupported  in  their  native  Country,  have  encreafed  as  ; 
this  Commodity  grew  into  Demand,  and  have  the  Profpedt  of  a  permanent  Efiablifhment  derived 
from  it.  Circumfiances  to  which  giddy,  vain,  and  dilfipated  People,  whatever  their  Rank,  very 
feldom  advert ;  but  which  Perfons  of  a  fedater  Turn  will  attentively  confider  and  contemplate 
with  Pleafure, 

m  Numbers  of  fiout  robuft  Men  fubfifiing  themfelves,  and  breeding  up  their  Families  by  theiasr 
<own  Induftry  and  Labour,  are.  the  natural  Strength  and  the  greatefi.  Honour  to  a  Nation.. 

wfc 
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We  have  more  than  once  celebrated  their  lingular  Utility  in  reference  to 
the  increafing  our  Seamen,  and  augmenting  our  Navigation ;  as  to  which 
we  may  very  fafely  and  truly  affirm,  that  the  Number  of  Men,  and  Ton¬ 
nage  of  the  Veffels  employed  in  this  Trade  alone,  is  at  this  Time  confiderably 
more  than  the  Nation  could  boaft  of  employing  in  every  Kind  of  Trade 
Two  hundred  Years  ago  n.  The  Produce  of  Coals  exported,  which  amounts 
to  a  very  confiderable  Sum,  befides  being  profitable  to  the  Owners,  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  Mariners,  is  fo  much  clear  Gain  to  the  Nation;  and  is  in  fadt 
the  very  fame  Thing,  or  fomewhat  better,  than  if  by  fome  myfterious  Art 
they  could  be  converted  upon  the  Spot  where  they  are  raifed  into  the  Silver 
for  which  they  fell  The  Duties  levied  on  thofe  confumed  at  Home,  pro¬ 
duce  an  annual  public  Revenue,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Produce  of  a  Land 
Tax  of  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  p.  But  in  regard  to  this,  as  in  the  former 
Cafes,  the  fureft  as  well  as  the  fhorteft  Way  of  framing  a  true  Notion  of 
the  Worth  of  what  in  this  Refpedt  we  poflefs  <1,  is  to  weigh  ferioufiy  what 
the  Confequences  would  be  in  all  thofe  Refpedts  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  if  we  were  without  this  Bleffing,  and  were  compelled  either  to 
fetch  Coals  from  other  Countries,  or  to  fupply  the  Defeat  as  well  as  we 
could  by  Timber  and  Turf1'. 

We  will  next  take  Notice  of  fome  few,  and  thofe  the  moft  remarkable 
of  our  Minerals,  intending  to  conclude  theie  Refearches  into  the  fubterra- 
nean  Riches  of  Britain  with  a  fuccindt  Detail  of  thofe  to  which  hitherto 
that  Title  has  been  chiefly  given,  viz.  Metals. 

n  As  this  may  feem  an  extraordinary  Affertion  it  ought  to  be  explained.  Sir  William  Monfon 
in  his  Naval  Tradls,  p.  279,  gives  us,  from  a  Survey  taken  A.  D.  1582,  a  State  of  the  Ships  and 
Seafaring  People  in  England,  according  to  which  the  Number  of  Veffels  was  1232,  their  Bur¬ 
then  72,450  Tons,  and  the  Number  of  Mariners  14,295.  When  the  laffc  Duty  was  granted  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Port  of  Whitby  [1750J  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  then  (hipped  annually  from 
the  Port  of  Newcaftle  and  its  Members  500,000  Newcaftle  Chalders,  equal  to  1,250,000  Tons. 
Allowing  the  Veffels  employed  to  be  200  Tons,  and  to  make  one  with  another  four  Voyages,  then 
there  will  be  1313  Ships,  their  Burthen  262,600  Tons,  and  13,130  Men  and  Boys  in  this  eaftern 
Navigation  only. 

0  A  great  Part  of  the  Silver  thus  obtained  might  and  probably  would  be  fpent  on  the  idle  and 
the  profligate  of  both  Sexes,  who  are  fo  many  Incumbrances  and  dead  Weights  on  Society,  inftcad. 
of  furnifhing  Subfiftence  to  Labourers,  Keelmen,  Sailors,  and  Traders,  all  induflrious  pains-tak¬ 
ing  People,  who  in  their  feveral  Occupations  are  fo  many  profitable  Servants  to  the  Publick. 

P  In  this  we  would  be  underftood  to  include  all  the  Duties  impofed  on  Coals  to  whatever  Pur- 
pofe  appropriated  or  where-ever  received,  as  thefe  Duties  are  deftined  to  and  expended  for  the 
Service  of  the  Publick,  and  in  that  Light  may  be  juflly  confidered  as  Revenue.  A  Circum- 
ftance  of  very  great  Weight  when  we  confider  the  national  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Com¬ 
modity. 

q  We  are  apt  to  undervalue  what  we  have,  and  to  overate  what  we  wifh  ;  it  is  reafonabie  there¬ 
fore  to  make  thefe  Suppofitions  in  order  to  give  us  juft  Ideas  of  both. 

r  If  the  Reader  defires  to  purfue  thefe  Speculations  farther,  he  may  confult  Houghton’s  Col- 

leftions,  vol.  iv.  p.  259. 

5  Antimony 
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Antimony  is  a  mineral  Subfiance  frequently  found  in  other  Mines,  and 
there  are  alfo  Mines  of  Antimony  in  Cornwall  from  which  any  Quantities  of 
it  may  be  procured  s.  It  is  very  eafily  feparated  from  its  Ore,  and  is  then 
fliled  Crude  Antimony,  as  being  free  from  all  the  heterogeneous  Matter 
which  adhered  to  it  in  the  Mine,  and  which  give  feveral,  and  thofe  very 
different  Appearances  to  its  Ore.  Crude  Antimony  is  compofed  of  ful- 
phureous  and  reguline  Subftances.  The  former  differs  in  nothing  from 
Sulphur  or  Brimftone,  the  latter  has  a  bright  fhining  metallic  Appearance, 
is  fufible,  indeed,  runs  the  thinned  of  any  Subftance  of  this  Kind,  but  is 
never  malleable  t.  It  is  highly  ufeful  in  many  Refpedts.  It  is  the  Bafis  of 
a  great  Variety  of  efficacious  Medicines.  The  Chemiffs  ufe  it  to  facilitate 
the  Fuiion  of  other  Metals,  in  which  Refpedts  it  would  be  flill  more  ufeful 
if  it  did  not  render  them  brittle  u.  The  Refiners  employ  it  to  reduce  Gold 
to  its  utmoft  Purity.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Opticians  in  grinding  their  Glaffes ; 
it  is  of  Service  to  the  Pewterers  in  giving  Hardnefs  to  their  Metal.  The 
Bell  Founders  employ  it  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  and  to  render  their  Com- 
pofition  more  fonorous.  The  Letter  Founders  find  it  of  great  Utility  in 
making  their  Types™.  It  is  alfo  in  great  Demand  with  the  Dyers,  and  it 
was  in  their  Favour  that  the  Duty  of  twenty  Shillings  on  every  hundred 
Weight  imported  was  repealed  x. 

Bismuth,  is  a  Mineral  of  a  fparkling  white  Appearance,  very  ponderous, 
hard,  and  fonorous,  but  which  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  Degree  of 
Malleability  7.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts,  and  .in  confiderable  Quantities 
in  moll  of  the  Mine  Counties  in  England,  where  it  is  commonly  ftiled  by 
the  Workmen  Tin-Glass.  It  is  feparated  from  its  Ore  by  a  very  gentle 
Heat  ;  and  the  Earth  left  behind,  when  reduced  into  the  Form  of  a  Regu- 
lus  being  melted  with  the  Powder  of  calcined  Flints,  becomes  that  beau- 

s  Woodward’s  Hiflory  of  Foflils,  vol.  i.  p.  184.  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  Borlace’s  Natural  Hiflory  of 
Cornwall,  p.  129.  Hill’s  Hiflory  of  Foffi Is,  p.  622. 

c  Reigeri  IntroduCtio  ad  Notitiam  Rerum  Naturalium  &  Arte  FaCtarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  Dic- 
tionaire  de  Chymie,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  Mineralogie,  tom.  ii.  p.  69.  72.  78.  Juncker  Elemens  de 
Chymie, -tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  chap.  ix. 

u  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  128 — 140.  Lazarus  Erckerns’s  Allays  tranfated  by  Sir  John 
Pettus,  B.  iv.  chap.  xvii.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l’Etude  de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  &  du 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  Encyclopedic  Portative,  tom.  i.  p  69. 

w  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  No  138,  p.  953.  Boerhaave’s  Ghemiflry,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Dic- 
tionaire  Univerfelle  d’Hiltoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  149.  Macquer’s  Elements  of  Chemiltry,  vol. 
t  p-  87.  155  310.  ii.  1.  23. 

x  This  Duty  was  impofed  3  and  4  Annae,  cap.  iv.  and  was  repealed  by  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  xv.  §  10. 
very  wifely,  as  tending  to  heighten  the  Price  of  our  Manufactures. 

*  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  106.  Lazarus  Erckerns’s  Allays,  iv.  10.  'Borlace’s  Natural 
Hiltory  of  Cornwall,  p.  129.  Hill’s  Hiflory  of  Folfils,  p.  624.  Diflertations  Chymiques  de  M. 
Pott,  tom.  iii.  dilf.  vi.  Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymie,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  x. 
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tiful  and  valuable  blue  Glafs  which  is  called  Smalt*.  It  has  many  lin¬ 
gular  and  furprizing  Qualities  that  are  known,  and  very  probably  po defies 
many  more  that  are  not  yet  difcovered.  It  is  of  Ufe  in  making  other 
metalline  Subfiances  flow  with  eafe ;  but  then,  like  Antimony,  it  renders 
them  brittle.  It  hardens  and  adds  a  Silver  Lufire  to  Tin.  It  facilitates  in 
a  very  remarkable  Manner  the  Amalgamation  of  all  Metals  with  Mercury  a. 
As  to  the  Ufes  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  applied,  the  making  of  Smalt 
excepted,  they  are  not  very  numerous,  or  of  any  great  Importance.  The 
Magi  fiery  of  Bifmuth  is  a  famous,  though  not  by  any  means  an  innocent 
Cofmetic  ;  it  is  celebrated  alfo  for  making  a  fecret  and  invifible  Ink,  which 
is  rendered  legible  by  holding  it  to  the  Fire,  and  becomes  indifcernable 
again  as  foon  as  it  grows  ColdL  The  Pewterers  and  the  Letter  Founders 
make  fome  ufe  of  it.  There  is  however  very  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  in 
fo  inquifitive  an  Age  as  this,  a  Mineral  with  luch  uncommon  Qualities  will 
be  fiudioufly  and  critically  examined,  and  when,  in  confequence  of  this,  all 
its  Properties  are  thoroughly  known,  will  be  applied  to  more  beneficial 
Purpofes c. 

Calamine,  Lapis  Calaminaris,  or  Cadmia  Fofiilis,  is  found  plentifully 
in  Britain  d.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  other  Countries  have  it  alfo  in  perhaps 
as  great  Abundance  ;  but  our  Calamine  is  richer,  and  of  a  fuperior  Quality  to 
any  that  comes  from  Abroad,  as  from  Experiments  the  belt  Judges  allow  e. 
It  is  a  fpongy  cavernous  Body,  of  a  greenifh-grey  Colour  as  it  comes  from 
the  Mine,  and  fome  times  contains  in  it  a  little  Lead.  It  is  firft  baked  or  tor- 
rifled,  then  ground  fmall,  and  frequently  wafhed  before  it  is  fit  for  Ufe.  It 
makes  when  cemented  with  Copper  (for  the  Calamine  never  melts)  the  finefi 
Brafs,*  and  the  Proof  of  the  Richnefs  of  the  Calamine  arifes  from  the  Quan¬ 
tity  that  is  taken  up  by  the  Copper  fl  Though  we  have  always  had  this 

2  It  fliould  feem  that  if  this  Mineral  could  be  procured  in  Plenty,  it  might  this  way  under  proper 
Management  yield  great  Profit.  j 

a  Philofophical  Tranfattions,  N°.  396.  p.  193.  Bcerhaave’s  Chemifiry,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Mac- 
quer’s  Elements  of  Chemifiry,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  156.  ii.  p.  50 — 56. 

b  Mr.  Hellot  has  given  a  very  full  and  curious  Account  of  this  fingular  Ink,  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  Book  lafi:  cited  ;  but  it  was  orignally  difcovered  by  a  Lady  in  Germany. 

c  Diftionaire  de  Chymie  tom.  i.  p.  214.-  Mineralogie,  tom.  ii.  p.  48 — 54.  Beaufobre  Intro¬ 
duction  al’Etude  de  la  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  123. 

d  Particularly  in  Derbylhire,  Gloucefierfiure,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  Somerfetfliire,  as  alfo  in 
Wales. 

e  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°.  198.  p.  672.  L.  E  rekerns ’s  Allays,  iii.  28.  Houghton’S 
Cohesions,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Woodward’s  liifiory  of  Fofiils,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  185.  vol.  ii.  p.  19, 
20,  82.  106.  Neuman’s  Works,  p.  123.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Foffilsi  p.  626. 

f  The  largeft  Quantity  of  Calaminaris  taken  up  by  Copper  is  about  one  third.  Brafs  may  be 
made  with  Zink  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  Zink  fublimed  from  the  Calamine  that  enters  the  Copper; 
but  II  ill  Experience  (hews,  Calamine  gives  abetter  Colour,  and  the  Brafs  is  more  duCtile  than 
when  made  with  Zink.  A  greater  Quantity  of  our  Calamine  is  taken  up  by  Copper,  and  it 
contains  more  Zink,  than  any  other,  fome  times  one  half. 
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Commodity,  yet  we  have  not  made  Brafs  long  before  the  Commencement 
of  the  prefent  Century  g.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  other  Purpofes,  particularly  in 
Medicine,  as  a  great  Deficcative,  more  efpecially  in  the  Inflammation  and 
other  Dileafes  of  the  Eyes  h.  But  the  Credit,  if  not  the  Value  of  Calamine, 
is  very  much  raifed  fince  an  ingenious  Countryman  of  ours  difcovered  that 
was  the  true  Mine  of  Zink1.  This  Mineral  was  indeed  known  before  to 
our  Miners  by  the  Name  of  Spelter  ;  but  they  knew  not  that  Spelter  was 
Zink,  or  that  it  could  be  extracted  from  Lapis  Calaminaris  k,  much  lefs 
had  they  any  Conception,  that  this  Spelter,  which  they  defpifed  as  an  In¬ 
cumbrance,  was  in  reality  the  fame  Thing  as  that  hoafted  Metal  from 
China,  fo  highly  efteemed  under  the  founding  Appellation  of  Tutenag  h 
Thefe  however  are  indubitable  Fadts,  which  certainly  do  Honour  to  the 
Enquiries  of  the  prefent  Age,  and  fuch  as  will  turn  highly  to  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Ages  that  are  to  come.  But  even  at  prefent  they  fall  within 
our  Plan,  as  they  are  apparent  Evidences  of  the  natural  and  inherent 
Riches  of  this  Country  m. 

Cobalt,  is  a  denfe,  ponderous,  bright,  ftriated,  filming  Mineral,  much  re- 
fembling  fome  of  the  Ores  of  Antimony  n.  It  is  from  this  Mineral  that  White 
Arfenic  is  produced,  as  from  a  Mixture  of  this  with  Sulphur  proceed  Yel¬ 
low  and  Red  Arfenics.  But  the  great  Value  of  Cobalt  does  not  arife  from 
being  the  Matrix  of  thefe  Poifons,  though  even  thefe  have  their  Ufes  and 
their  Price  It  is  from  this  Mineral  that  the  fined  Blues  for  enamelling, 

g  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  ch.  xviii.  Maline’s  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  59,  60.  Roberts’s 
Merchant’s  Map  of  Commerce,  p.  293. 

h  Didtionaire  Univerfelle  d’Hifloire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  393.  DifTertations  Chymiques  deM. 
Pot,  tom.  iii.  dilT.  vii.  Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymic,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  xi. 

*  The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Ifaac  Lawforr,  who  died  before  he  had  made  any  Advantage  of  his 
Difcovery. 

k  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°.  482,  p.  670,  where  there  is  an  Account  of  a  Cylinder  of  a 
Fire  Engine  made  of  Spelter,  which  what  it  was,  the  Writer  profefles  he  did  not  know.  Borlafe’s 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  129.  Yet  in  Blount’s  GlofTographia,  London  1681,  8vo.  p. 
604.  we  find,  “  Spelter  a  Kind  of  Metal  not  known  to  the  Ancients,  which  the  Germans  call 
Zink”.  He  probably  took  it  from  Sir  John  Pettus. 

1  This  is  the  fimpleft  and  bell  Manner  of  Writing  this  Word.  The  principal  Mine  is  in  the 
Province  of  Hon  quang  in  the  very  Center  of  China. 

m  If  we  compare  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  who  recommended  many  Improvements  a  Century  or 
two  ago,  and  the  Progrefs  made  in  them  at  this  Day,  what  is  Laid  in  the  Text  will  appear  highly 
probable.  Tutenag  was  brought  in  Ballaffc  by  our  Eaft  India  Ships,  and  came  to  a  good  Market 
here.  There  was  long  a  Prejudice  abroad  in  Favour  of  the  Indian  Zink;  but  by  Degrees  the 
moft  eminent  Metallurgifts  have  declared  in  Favour  of  ours. 

n  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  148 — 153.  Macquer’s  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  ii.  p.  70. 
Hill  s  Hiltory  of  Foflils,  p.  625.  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  N°.  396.  p.  192.  L.  Erckerns's 
A  Rays. 

0  Arfcnic  is  ufed  in  making  fome  Sorts  of  Glafs,  in  glazing,  and  by  the  Enamellers,  which 
accounts  for  the  Quantities  that  are  confumed. 

F  2  painting. 
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painting,  colouring  China,  and  many  other  Purpofes,  not  to  mention  wafTi- 
ing  and  ftarching,  which,  however,  are  very  confiderable  Articles,  are 
drawn  p.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  worthy  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts  and  Commerce,  confidering  the  large  Sums  which  went  an¬ 
nually  out  of  thefe  Kingdoms  for  fuch  necefl'ary  Commodities  in  daily  and. 
conftant  Uie,  were  prompted  to  offer,  as  they  very  prudently  did,  a  Premium 
for  the  difcoveririg  a  Cobalt  Mine  in  South  Britain,  which  was  claimed 
fome  Years  ago  by  a  Gentleman  in  Cornwall,  who  upon  due  Proof  received 
it  q.  This  Mine  however  might  be  as  well  called  a  Mine  of  Bifmuth,  there 
being  as  great  Quantities  of  one  Mineral  found  therein  as  of  the  other,  and 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Difparagement,  that  it  is  an  Advantage,  both 
Minerals  yielding  a  blue  Colour r.  .  Cobalt,  being  firft  freed  from  the  Arfer 
nic  it  contains,  is  then  fo  treated  in  Furnaces  properly  contrived  for  the 
Purpofe,  as  that  being  melted  with  a  Quantity  of  powdered  Flints,  and  then, 
fprinkled  with  Water,  it  forms  a  hard  ffony  Subffance  called  ZxAffre 
or  Azure  Stone  s.  The  fame  Mineral  being  mixed  with  Pot-affi  and" 
Sand  in  proper  Quantities  makes  Smalt  t  •  this  being  beaten, fmall  becomes > 
Powder  Blue ;  and  that  lifted  very  fine,  and  divided  according  to  the  difr 
ferent  Height  of  its  Colours,  the  deepeff  and  fineft  of  thefe  is  what  is  ffiled. 
Enamel  'Blue11.  The  Richnefs  of  the  Cobalt  is  determined  by  the  Quantity, 
of  the  other  Ingredients  it  abforbs,  which  is  at  lead:  equal  and.  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  four  Times  its  Quantity 


f  DiCtionaire  de  Chymie,  tom.  i.  p.  269.  Mineralogie,  tom.  ii.  p.  36.  Encyclopedic  Portative, . 
tom.  i.  p.  323. 

<1  The  Premium,  which  was  thirty  Guineas  promifed  iff  1754,  and  claimed  in  December  the 
fame  Year,  came  to  Francis  Beauchamp,  Efq;  in  whole  Lands  at  Gwenap  it  was  difeovered;  We 
have  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  on  a  careful  InfpeCtion  other  Cobalt  Mines  might  be  difeovered 
in  the  fame  County,  and  in  other  Parts  of  Britain. 

r  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  152,  153.  Hill’s  Hiltory  of  Foifils,  p.  625.  Bor  lace’s  Natu¬ 
ral  Hi  Rory  of  Cornwall,  p.  130,  131. 

s  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  SubRance  be  melted  or  only  mixed  with  the  Powder  of  cal¬ 
cined  Flints  and  Water.  It  comes  in  Barrels,  and  takes  the  Shape  of  them,  being  very  hard  arid 
firm,  and  thence  called  Azure  Stone.  Formerly  this  Name  was  given  to  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  the 
blue  Colour  prepared  from  thence  Ultramarine,  but  nowit  is  confined  to  this  SubRance;  and 
much  of  the  Colour  prepared  from  it  being  made  in  Holland,  it  is  fometimes  Riled  Dutch  Ultra¬ 
marine. 

1  As  this  is  the  capital  Article,  and  may  be  made  equally  well  from  Bifmuth  and  Cobalt, 
it  would  be  a  national  Advantage  to  eRabliRi,  which  is  certainly  practicable,  the  Manufacture 
of  it  in  Cornwall.  The  Importance  of  this  will  more  clearly  appear  in  a  fubfequent  Note,  in 
which  we  Riall  mention  the  great  Advantages  arifing  from  the  Mine  of  Cobalt  (the  only  one 
wrought)  in  Saxony. 

u  It  is  the  great  Excellence  of  this  Colour,  that  it  does  not  fuffer  by  Fire,  which  occafions  a 
great  Confumption  in  painting  earthen  Ware  and  Porcelain. 

w  Boerhaave’s  ChemiRry,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  151,  152,  153. 
Macquer’s  Elements  of  ChemiRry,  vol.ii.  p.  74,  75,  76. 
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Black  Lead  is  what  fome  have  fuppofed  with  very  little  Reafon  to  be 
the  Molybdena  or  Galena  of  Pliny  x;  others  ftile  it  Plumbago.  Our  ju¬ 
dicious  Camden  in  whofe  Days  it  was  a  new  Thing,  would  not  venture  to 
give  it  a  Latin  Name,  but  calls  it  a  metallic  Earth,  or  hard  fhining  ftony 
Subftance;  which  whether  it  was  the  Pnigitis  or  Melanteria  of  Diofcorides, 
or  an  Ochre  burned  to  Blacknefs  in  the  Earth,  and  fo  unknown  to  the  An¬ 
cients,  he  left  others  to  enquire  y.  Dr.  Merret,  from  the  Ufe  to  which  it 
was  firft  applied,  named  it  Nigrica  Fabrilis2.  The  learned  Boyle  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  it  has  not  any  Thing  metallic  in  its  Nature  a;  relying  upon  which,, 
we  have  ventured  to- give  it  a  Place  here.  It  is  indeed  a  very  fingular  Sub- 
ftance,  but  being  very  common,  and  confequently  very  well  known,  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  delcribe  it.  It  is  found,  but  in  very  trivial  Quantities, 
in  feveral  Mines  here,  and  it  may  be  alfo  in  other  Countries b.  But  the  foie 
Mine  in  which  it  is  found  by  itfelf  is  on  Barrowdale,  about  fix  Miles  from 
Kefwick,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  <\  It  is  there  called  Wadd, 
and  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  it,  ftile  it  a  black,  pinguid, 
ihining  Earth,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  impregnated  with  Lead  and 
Antimony 

When  it  was  firft  dilcovered  the  People  uftd  it  to  mark' their  Sheeps. 
It  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Medicine,  and  taken  in  Powder  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Cholic  and  the  Gravel;  but  it  has  been  fince  applied  to  many 
other  Purpofes.  It  ferves  to  fcour,  to  clean,  and  to  give  a  Lu  ft  re  to  wrought 
Iron,  and  to  defend- it  from  Ruft  ;  it  is  applied  in  the  varnifhing  Crucibles, 
and  other  earthen  Veffels  that  are  to  be  expofed  to  the  fierceft  Fire,  which 
end  it  anfwers  effectually  L  But  after  all;  the  great  Confumption  of  it  is 

x  Nat.  Hifl.  lib.  xxxiii  cap;.  6.xxxiv.  cap.  18.  It  is  impoffible  on  reading  the  Defcription  of 
of  Molybdena  to  conceive  it  has  any  Affinity  to  our  Black  Lead,  though  foreign  Authors  call  by 
that  Name  a  Subflance  found  in  Prullia,  which  ferves  for  making  Pencils,  and  comes  from  thence 
to  be  confounded  with  ours,  which  it  in  no  other  Circumftance  refembles. 

y  Britan,  p.  631.  Childrey’s  Britannia  Baconica,  p.  170,  Sir  John  Pettus.  in  his  EfTays  on 
metallic  Words,  under  Lead. 

z  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum, ,  p.  218. 

a  Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.,27^  He  fays  it  is  a  Mineral  fui  generis,  approaching  to  a  Talc, 
b  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Cornwall,  p.  130.  Diftionaire  d’Hifloire  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p, 
459.  Differtations  Ghymiques  de  M.  Pott.  tom.  iv.  diff.  i. 

"c  Woodward’s  Hiflory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  198. 
d  Robinfon’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Weflmoreland  and  Cumberland,  p.  74,  75.-  he  fays  it  is  a  Mun- 
dick  Metal.  This  is  a  Term  extremely  vague,  ufed  by  the  Miners  in  feveral  Counties  to  exprefs 
a  Variety  of  Mineral  Subfhmces,  indeed  any  Subflance  they  cannot  explain  the  Nature  of.  Mr. 
llobinfon  fays  alfo,  that  by  a  violent  Heat  a  Regulus  maj  be  extracted  from  it  refembling  Silver  in 
Colour  and  Brightnefs,  but  not  malleable. 

*  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  N°.  240,  p.  183.  where  Dr.  Plott  obferves  it  was  called  Nigra 
fabrilis,  in  Oppofition  to  Rubrica  fabiilis,  or  Ruddle. 

f  If  thefe  Circumftances  are  maturely  weighed,  it  may  perhaps  feem  not  improbable,  that  to¬ 
gether  with  Talc,  there  may  be  a  Mixture  of  Zink,. 

in. 
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in  two  Articles,  in  Dyeing,  to  fix  Blues  fo  as  that  they  may  never  change  their 
Colour ;  and  in  Pencils  S  ;  and  the  being  confined  to  this  Country  is  fo  well 
known  and  fo  univerfally  allowed,  that  they  are  from  thence  filled  abroad 
Crayons  d'  Angle  ter  re  h.  It  arifes  from  hence,  that  the  Nature  of  this  Sub¬ 
fiance  is  little  known  to  Foreigners,  the  moft  learned  of  whom  fpeak 
of  it  very  confufedly,  and  with  much  Incertainty  L  Thefe  farther  Particu¬ 
lars  we  may  venture  to  affirm  concerning  it,  without  any  Danger  of  mil- 
leading  our  Readers  ;  That  the  Mine  before  mentioned  is  private  Property, 
is  opened  but  once  in  Seven  Years,  and  the  Quantity  known  to  be  equal  to 
the  Confumption  in  that  Space  fold  at  once ;  and  as  it  is  ufed  without  any 
Preparation,  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  Ore  of  any  Metal  found  in  this 
Ifland.  But  there  is  nothing  improbable,  and  much  lefs  impoffible,  in  fup- 
pofing  that  other,  and  it  may  be  many  other  Ufes  will  be  difcovered  in 
Medicine,  Painting,  Dyeing,  Varnifhing  or  Pottery,  which  would  certainly 
contribute  to  raife  the  Value  of  a  Mineral  peculiar  to  this  Country,  and 
with  the  Nature  of  which,  though  fo  long  in  our  Poffeflion,  we  are  fiill  fo 
Imperfectly  acquainted. 

It  is  very  natural  in  fpeaking  of  our  Metals  to  give  the  Preference  to 
Tin,  which  certainly  made  it  find  known,  and  as  fome  very  learned  Men 
think,  gave  its  Appellation  to  this  Ifland  n.  Mines  of  Tin  firfi  rendered  the 
Scilly  liles,  then  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  famous ;  to  which  laid  County 
they  are  now,  as  we  have  elfewhere  (hewn,  chiefly  confined  °.  Tin,  though 
In  itfelf  the  lighted,  in  its  Ore  is  the  heaviefi  of  Metals.  It  is  very  feldom 
if  ever  found  pure,  and  the  Appearances  of  its  Ore  are  very  different  p. 
The  finefi  and  richefl:  are  fiiled  Tin-Grains,  or  Corns  of  Tin,  being 
Cryftals  of  a  black  Colour  of  different  Sizes  <3.  It  is  alfo  found  in  a  heavy 
black  Stone,  fometimes  in  a  more  porous  yellow  coloured  Stone,  and  is 

s  Robinfon’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  p.  75,  76.  Sir  John  Pettus  ' 
under  Lead,  in  his  Eftays  on  metallic  Words. 

h  There  are  a  Variety  of  Names  for  what  Foreigners  take  to  be  black  Lead,  fuch  as  Molybdene, 
Poteiet,  Mine  de  Plomb  noire,  ou  Savonneufe,  Piomb  de  Mer,  Plombagine,  Plomb  de  Mine,  Cerufe- 
noire,  Talc-blende.  Fauffe  Galene,  Mica  des  Peintres,  or  Crayon  de  Plomb.  But  whether  thefe 
Names  belong  to  any  one  Subftance,  and  whether  that  is  our  Black  Lead,  is  not  at  all  clear.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  thefe  Appellations  belong  to  different  Subftances,  none  of 
which  are  the  fame  with  our  Mineral. 

1  D'nftionaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  458,  459.  Encyclopedie  Portative,  tom.  i.  p. 
401.  Mifcellanea  Berolinenfia,  tom.  vi.  p.  29.  * 

n  Bochart.  Canaan,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxix.  derives  Britain  from  Barat  Anac,  i.  e.  Ager  Stanni,  a 
JxmdofTin. 

0  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  344. 

p  Woodward’s  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  ii.  p.  30,  107.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p. 
628,  629.  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  160. 

q  Though  generally  Black,  they  are  not  always  fo,  but  fometimes  white,  afh- coloured,  or  red, 
gefembling  Glafs,  and  very  rich  in  Metal. 

commonly 
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commonly  intermixed  with  Spar,  Arfenic,  Lead,  and  other  Bodies  r.  As 
Metal  it  is  white,  lhining,  melts  with  a  gentle  Heat;  dudtile-,  fo  as  to 
fpread  under  the  Hammer  into  Leaf,  which  Iron  and  Copper  will  not  do  ; 
but  yet  cannot  be  drawn  into  Wire  as  thofe  Metals  may  s.  It  is  not  fono- 
rous  in  itfelf,  and  yet  makes  other  Metals  fo,  when  mixed  with  them  t.  In 
point  of  Gravity,  it  is  as  Seven  to  One  in  relpedt  to  Water,  and  as  Seven  to 
Nineteeen  in  regard  to  Gold  u.  Tin  Mines  are  generally  found  on  the  Sides 
of  Hills,  though  Veins  fometimes  pafs  through  V allies  or  Brooks  between 
two  Hills,  and  are  followed  to  the  oppofite  Hill They  work  with  infi¬ 
nite  Difficulty  through  hard  Rocks,  to  the  Depth  of  from  three  to  feventy 
Fathoms;  and  it  is  no  lefi  troublefome  than  dangerous,  where  the  Earth  is 
loofe  and  apt  to  crumble  *.  Great  Quantities  of  Timber  are  confirmed  in 
thefe  fubterraneous  Works,  which  are  freed  from  W ater  by  the  Help  of  Fire 
Engines,  and  other  Contrivances.  The  Wins  are  of  incertain  Thicknefs 
from  three  Inches  to  three  Feety.  Tin  Grains,  or  Corns  of  Tin,  yield 
Five  Parts  in  Eight  of  Metal ;  whereas  Tin  Stones  yield  only  from  One  in 
thirty,  to  One  in  Sixty,  and  to  One  in  a  Hundred  and  twenty,  for  even  thefe 
are  wrought  to  fome  fmall  Profit7.  The  Ore  when  collected  is  broke, 
walked,  ltamped  by  Mills,  and  otherwife  treated  to  fit  it  for  the  Melting- 
Houfe,  which  is  called  Dreffing  ;  except  the  Tin  Grains,  which  need  no  fuch 
Preparation.  After  melting  it  is  called  Black  Tin  ;  but  before  it  can  be 
expofed  to  Sale  it  is  carried  to  one  of  the  five  coinage  Towns,  where  after 
Examination  of  a  Piece  that  is  broke  from  a  Corner  of  the  Block,  the 

r  Tin  is  alfo  found  in  the  Moor-done  or  Granite,  in  the  Elvan,  a  blue  Stone  very  hard,  in 
loofe  Stones  fpread  in  Floors,  in  Mud,  and  in  Sand  waflied  in  by  the  Sea. 

s  Lazarus  Erckerns’s  A  days,  iv.  10 — 16.  Boerhaave’s  Chemidry,  vol.  i.  p.  98.  Neuman’s 
Chemical  Works,  p.  65.  90.  Macquer’s  Elements  of  Chemidry,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  153.  370.  Juncker 
Elemens-de  Chymie,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  vi. 

c  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  curious  and  ufeful  Notes  on  Boerhaave,  hath  fome  very  jufl  and  indru£five 
Remarks  on  this  fingular  Circumftance. 

u  This  is  the  true  Chara&eridic  of  Metals,  by  which  they  are  didinguidied  from  other  Sub- 
dances,  and  one  from  another. 

w  Becaufe  Mines  are  mod  common  in  mountainous  Countries,  the  Veins  being  more  readily  dif- 
covered,  and  the  Works  eafier  carried  on,  this  connects  the  Idea  of  Mines  with  Mountains,  fo 
that  we  can  fcarce  feparate  them.  But  in  Nature  they  have  no  fuch  Connexion  ;  in  America 
many  rich  Mines  are  in  low  Ground,  and  in  our  own,  the  Mines  in  Swale  Dale  in  Yorkfnire,  thofe 
near  Newland  in  Gloucederdiire,  and  in  Bradington  Moor  in  Derby Ihire,  are  in  Plains. 

x  Hence  they  are  Sources  of  much  Labour  and  Expence,  maintaining  thereby  Numbers  of 
People  comfortably  by  the  Fruit  of  their  own  Tndudry. 

>'  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°.  69,  p.  2096.  N°.  138,  p.  949.  Woodward’s  Hidory  of 
Fodils,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  85.  107. 

z  The  Principle  which  excites  that  indefatigable  Tndudry  vidble  in  this  Country  is  the  Pro¬ 
fits  being  divided.  The  Lord  of  the  Soil  has  commonly  a  dear  Sixth.  But  in  Mines  wrought 
with  Difficulty  and  Hazard,  is  often  content  with  a  Ninth,  a  Twelfth,  or  a  Fifteenth,  the  Red  being 
divided  amongd  the  Adventurers,  and  this  it  is  that  by  keeping  Hope  alive,  leflens  the  Senfe  o£ 
Labour,  andTupports  the  Spirit  of  Mining.  A  Circumdance  that  dderves  the  deeped  At¬ 
tention. 
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Arms  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall  are  imprefTed  with  a  Hammer,  and  then 
it  is  called  White  Tin  a.  The  Duty  on  Coinage,  which  is  four  Shillings 
on  the  Hundred-weight,  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  produces  a  Revenue  of  upwards  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds  per 
Annum. 

The  Ufes  of  Tin  are  many  ;  it  is  fometimes  given  in  Medicine;  Pre¬ 
parations  from  thence  are  employed  as  Cofmetics ;  it  is  uled  in  varnifhing 
Earthen  Ware;  in  Conjunction  with  Mercury  it  makes  the  Foliage  fpread 
on  the  Back  of  Looking-glafies ;  amalgamated  with  Quickfilver,  Sulphur, 
and  Sal  ammoniac,  it  produces  the  Mofaic  Gold  c ;  the  Calx  polifhes  Glafs, 
Steel,  &c.  the  compound  Calx  is  what  we  call  Putty  d ;  it  is  alfo  uled  in 
Solder  e:  Another  Manner  in  which  it  is  ufed  in  this  and  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  is  what  is  called  Tinning,  or  as  the  French  flile  it  Etamage,  by 
which  Copper  Vefiels  are  rendered  neater  in  Appearance,  and  fafer  in  Ufe. 
When  applied  on  thin  Plates  of  Iron,  which  we  did  not  praCtife  here  till  the 
Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century,  it  becomes  fit  for  many  Ufes,  and  fur- 
nifiies  a  Variety  of  neat  and  wholefome  Utenfils ;  it  enters  yito  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  Bell-metal,  of  Printers  Types,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  Elegance,  Hard- 
nefs,  and  Beauty  of  our  Pewter,  of  which  at  Home  and  Abroad  there  is  fo 
great  ConfumptionC  Before  we  difmifs  this  SubjeCt,  we  mud:  obferve, 
that  the  deep  ruby  Colour  extracted  from  Gold  ufed  by  Painters  in  Enamel, 
is  made  by  precipitating  the  Solution  of  that  Metal  in  Aqua  Regia,  with  Calx 
of  Tin,  and  in  this  RelpeCt  it  is  highly  ufeful  in  ftriking  all  Scarlet  Dyesg. 
This  Metal  has  been  at  all  Times  one  of  our  Staple  Commodities,  and  very 
profitable.  At  prefent  there  are  good  Grounds  to  believe  the  Mines  in 
Cornwall  produce  of  this  Metal  to  the  Amount  of  Two  hundred  thou- 
land  Pounds  per  Annum,  which  is  about  four  Times  as  much  as  they  did 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  lad:  Century  E  Tin  is  found  in  Saxony  and 

a  For  thefe  Coinage  Towns,  fee  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

b  Thefe  Blocks  weigh  Three  hundred  and  Twenty  Pounds,  the  Stamp  authenticates  the  Purity, 
and  implies  a  Permiffion  to  vend  the  Tin  as  being  fo. 

c  This  Aurutn  Mofaicum  or  Mufivum,  is  a  Pigment  ufed  in  writing  or  embellifhing  Letters  in  a 
very  beautiful  Gold  Colour;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  Paining  Glafs  and  in  marbling  Paper. 

J  This  is  not  the  Glaziers  or  Painters  Putty,  but  a  Powder  of  calcined  Tin,  ufed  in  giving  the 
laft  Polifh  to  fine  Works  in  Steel,  &c.  We  had  better  write  it  Puty  ;  the  French  call  it 
Pc  tee. 

e  It  is  of  Confequence  to  enumerate  the  principal  Ufes  of  Metals,  that  an  Idea  may  be  better 
formed  of  their  Value  from  the  various  Channels  of  Confumption. 

i  We  fend  annually  to  different  Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Eafi  Indies  about  8000  Cwt. 
and  about  the  fame  Quantity  to  our  Plantations. 

s  Tin  imparts  this  Quality  to  Pewter,  and  for  this  Reafon  Vats  of  this  Metal  are  ufed  in  gene¬ 
ral  by  the  Scarlet  Dyers.  See  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

h  See  the  ingenious  and  worthy  Dr.  Borlafe’s  natural  Hifiory  of  Cornwall,  p.  183.  See  alfo 
Mali  tie’s  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  59. 
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in  Sweden  and  Bohemia,  but  in  fmall  Quantities and  much  inferior  in  Qua* 
lity  to  ours,  as  Foreigners  who  are  the  moft  proper  and  impartial  Judges  unani- 
moufly  allow  k.  In  confequence  of  this  there  is  aconflant  and  confidcHble 
Exportation  both  of  wrought  and  un wrought  Tin  K  On  the  latter  there 
is  a  Duty  of  three  Shillings  on  every  Hundred-weight  ;  but  the  former  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  exported  free  m.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  by  pro¬ 
per  Attention,  and  a  few  neceffary  Regulations,  the  Exportation  of  this 
Metal  might  be  rendered  more  beneficial  to  the  Nation  n. 

i 

Iron,  the  mod:  ufeful,  and  through  the  wife  Diftribution  of  Providence, 
the  mod:  common  of  all  Metals,  is  plentifully  found  in  all  Parts  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Dominions  The  Romans  wrought,  and  it  is  probable  were  the  firfb 
who  wrought  our  Mines,  as  appears  from  their  Medals  found  in  the  Heaps 
of  Slags  and  Cinders,  which  are  the  only  Monuments  remaining  of  their 
•Xnduftry  in  this  Particular  p.  The  Ore  hath  many  different  Appearances, 
Some  is  filled  BruJJj  Ore,  as  being  compofed  of  Threads  growing  on  a  red 
Kind  of  Earth,  or  hanging  from  the  Tops  of  Caves  or  old  Works.  Some 
in  Stones  of  a  reddifh,  blueiih,  or  grey  Colours,  fometimes  in  a  Sort  of 

« 

1  There  were  Tin  Mines  in  Spain  :  Thofe  in  Saxony  wera-difcovered  in  the  thirteenth  Century 
by  an  Engiifhman  who  fled  from  Cornwall,  who  taught  the  Saxons  how  to  work  their  Mines  and 
drefs  their  Metal.  It  is  found  in  Siam  and  in  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and 
in  Japan.  There  are  Tin  Mines  alfo  in  Spanifli  America,  as  Alonzo  Barba  informs  us,  but  being 
in  the  Vicinity  of  richer  Metals  are  feldom  wrought. 

k  The  Tinners  in  Cornwall  have  great  Advantages,  fuch  as  the  Number  of  their  Mines,  the 
great  Quantities  of  Metal  in  their  Ores,  the  Facility  (in  Comparifon  of  others)  with  which  it  is 
wrought;  and,  which  ought  to  be  the  greatefl:  of  all,  the  Superiority^of  their  Metal  authenticated 
by  the  Coinage  Mark.  But  this  avails  us  little,  fmce,  as  Dr.  Neuman  obferves,  p.  89.  there  is  not 
a  Tin-founder  in  Holland  who  has  not  Englifli  Stamps,  by  the  Help  of  which  he  paffes  his  Com- 
pofltion,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  come  it  from  where  it  will,  for  Cornifh  Block  Tin.  There  cannot 
be  a  clearer  or  more  convincing  Proof  than  this  of  the  Excellency  of  our  Englifli  Tin,  or  a  better 
Ground  for  hoping  we  fliall  continue  in  Poffeflion  of  this  Staple. 

1  The  Subftances  that  enter  into  the  Compofltion  of  wrought  Tin  or  Pewter  are,  Martial  Re- 
gulus  of  Antimony,  Zink,  Bifinuth,  Copper,  Iron,  Princes-metal ;  of  two  or  three  of  thefe  (for 
every  Pewterer  has  his  particular  Method  of  compounding)  they  put  two  or  three  Pounds  to  an 
Hundred-weight  of  Tin,  and  by  this  Means  make  an  hard,  fonorous,  fllver-like  Metal.  When 
foreign  Writers  mention  Englifh  Tin  they  often  mean  Pewter,  as  appears  by  their  Defcriptions. 

m  Stat.  8  &  9.  William  III.  cap.  xxxiv.  §  1.  and  wrought  Tfn  was  declared  free  by  8  Geo.  I. 
cap.  xv. 

n  Borlafe’s  Hiflory  of  Cornwall,  p.  183. 

0  Iron  is  found,  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbylhire,  Devonlhire,  Durham,  Glouceflerlhire, 
Hampfliire,  Kent,  Lancafliire,  Meniilouthfliire,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfliire,  Staffordlhire,  Suffex, 
Warwickfhire,  Wiltfliire,  Yorkfhire,  and  in  many  Parts  of  North  Britain,  Ireland,  and  in  North 
America. 

p  See  O.  Walker’s  Greek  and  Roman  Hiflory,  illuflrated  by  Coins  and  Medals,  in  the  Dedication 
to  William  Charleton,  Efq;  llichardfon’s  Account  of  Antiquities  in  Yorklhire,  preferved  by  Hearnc 
in  Leland’s  Itinerary,  tom.  i.  p.  141.  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Brokelby,  in  his  Travels 
through  different  Parts  of  England,  in  Leland’s  Itinerary,  tom.  vi.  p.  95. 
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ftifF  undtuous  Clay,  and  fometimes  in  a  black  Sandq.  When  free  from 
its  Ore,  the  Metal  is  clofe,  hard,  fuiible,  dudtile  into  Wire,  fonorous,  and 
elaftic  r.  In  refpedt  to  Weight,  it  is  in  regard  to  Water  as  Seventy-eight 
to  Ten,  but  to  Gold  as  Seventy-eight  to  One  hundred  Ninety-fix.  The 
Mines  are  from  Twelve  to  Fifty,  and  very  rarely  are  more  than  Sixty  Feet 
deep.  The  Veins  or  Loads,  like  thofe  of  Tin,  are  of  very  different  Dimen- 
fions,  and  their  Contents  of  very  different  Natures,  which  rather  than  their 
Size  determine  their  Value.  It  is  however  found  by  Experience,  that 
mixing  together  Ores  of  very  different  Qualities  hath  very  good  Effedls  s. 
It  is  wrought  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  Ule,  with  much  Trouble  and  at  no 
fmall  Expence. 


Some  Ore  is  roafted  before  it  can  be  fmelted.  This  laft  Operation  is 
performed  in  a  large  open  Furnace,  the  Fuel  and  Ore  being  mixed,  and  the' 
Fire  kept  to  the  greateft  Height  by  two  Pair  of  large  Bellows,  moved  by  a 
Wheel  driven  by  Water*.  When  the  Metal  is  melted,  it  is  let  out  of  the 
Receivers  into  a  Bed  of  Sand,  which  hath  one  large  and  feveral  fmall  DL 
vifions,  in  which  it  lies  and  cools.  The  Iron  in  the  large  Divifion  is  called 
a  Sow,  and  in  the  fmaller  Pigs  u.  When  the  Furnace  is  once  charged 
they  keep  it  continually  fupplied  with  Ore  and  Fuel,  and  as  Occafion  re¬ 
quires  let  out  the  Metal  for  feveral  Months.  In  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  the 
rich  eft  Ore  produces  an  hard  brittle  Iron,  but  by  mixing  Slag  and  Cinders 
therewith,  it  becomes  the  tougheft  and  beft  we  have™.  Pig  Iron,  though 
Metal,  and  fit  for  fome  Ufes,  is  not  malleable  In  order  to- give  the  Me- 


*  Plot’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Staffordfhire,  p.  159.  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.. 
Woodward’s  Hiftory  of  FofTils,  vol.  i.  p.  223 — 234.  vol.  ii.  p.  36 — 38.  86.  108.  Hill’s  Hiftory 
of  FofTils,  p.  629-.  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  195.  Befides  thofe  mentioned  in 
the  Text  there  are  other  Iron  Ores,  fuch  as  Haematites  or  Bloodftone,  the  Magnet  or  Loadfrone, 
Smiris  or  Emery,  and  Magnefia  or  Manganefe,  all  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

»•  Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  197.  Boerhaave’s  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Neuman’s  Works, 
p.  68—85.  Maequer’s  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymie,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii. 
ch.  v. 

s  In  this  Cafe  they  feem  to  aft  as  Fluxes  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  laid  that  different  Sorts  of 
Ore,  none  of  which  feparately  could  have  been  wrought  to  much  Profit,  have  anfwered  well 
when  mixed.  See  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  Inftance  of  this  in  Juncker  Elemens  de 
Chymie,  torn,  iik  p.  301. 

c  It  is  from  this  and  other  Improvements  that  our  Mines  yield  much  more  than  formerly.  In 
the  old  Times  they  fcarce  made  in  their  Foot-blaffs  or  Bloomeries  One  Hundred-weight  in  a. 
Day,  and  left  as  much  or  more  Metal  in  their  Slaggs ;  whereas  they  now  make,  two  or  three  Tons  of 
Iron  in  the  fame  Space,  and  leave  a  mere  Cinder  behind.  It  is  faid  that  about  a  Century  ago 
there  were  Eight  hundred  Forges  in  England. 

«  This  is  what  the  French  call  Fer  en  gueufe,  and  alfo  Fer  de  Fonte.  Sows  and  Pigs  are  of 
different  Sizes,  thofe  which  run  firft  are  fmalleft. 

w  This  fome  have  thought  proceeded  from  the  Attraction  of  the  finer  Parts  of  the  Metali 
remaining  in  the  Slagg  by  the  new  Iron,  and  combining  therewith. 

x  Such  as  Pots,  Kettles,  Bullets,.  Bombs,  Chimney  Backs,  and  other  coarfe  Works ;  but  this. 
Iron  is  ftill  full  of  vitreous  Impurities,  which  are  expelled  by  repeated  Operations,. 
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tal  that  neceflary  Quality,  it  is  carried  to  the  Forges,  and  there  heat'd  and 
hammered  in  every  Direction,  till  the  heterogeneous  Matter  being  expelled, 
it  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  united,  and  as  the  Workmen  call  it  welded 
together  y.  After  this  it  is  divided  at  the  flitting  Mills,  and  then  it  is  filled 
Bar  Iron  L  The  Ufes  of  this  mofl  valuable  Metal  are  by  far  too  many 
to  admit,  and  too  well  known  to  require  an  Explanation  here 

Steel  is  made  from  Iron  by  Cementation,  and  employed  in  all  the  finer 
Manufactures,  in  fome  of  which  by  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  the  Artificers 
it  is  raifed  to  a  very  high  Value13.  There  is  no  Room  to  doubt,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  three  Kingdoms  there  may  be  enough  Iron  found  to  fup- 
ply  all  the  Britifh  Dominions,  and  yet  we  import  very  large  Quantities  from 
the  North,  from  Spain,  and  from  America  c.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe 
the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  can  make  it  cheaper.  For  Iron  being 
fmelted  in  an  open  Fire,  and  hitherto  in  general  with  Charcoal  only,  the  Oil 
of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  making  the  Metal  tough  ;  whereas  Pit 
Coal,  as  is  commonly  thought,  makes  it  hard  and  brittle,  we  cannot,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  Places,  afford  that  Expence  It  is  therefore  earneflly  to  be 
wilhed,  that  as  it  has  been  often  propofed  andpromifed,  the  Ufe  of  Pit  Coal 
could  be  generally  introduced,  fo  as  to  anfwer  in  all  RefpeCls  as  well  as 
Charcoal,  which  would  be  of  very  great  Service,  and  be  very  much  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  Nation  e.  But  before  we  conclude  this  Article  it  is  very 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Importation  of  foreign  Iron  turns  highly  to  our 

y  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°.  137,  p.  93 1 .  N°.  199.  p.  69$.  N°.  403.  p.  4S0.  There 
are  two  Forges  commonly  under  one  Roof.  The  firfi  is  called  the  Finery  (Affinerie)  where  it 
is  heated  and  hammered  alternately  till  rendered  pure.  The  fecond  is  Riled  the  Chafrey  (Chau- 
ferie)  where  it  is  alfo  heated  and  hammered  into  large  Bars. 

z  In  this  State  it  is  complete  as  a  Commodity,  and  fit  for  Sale  to  the  Manufacturers  in  Iron, 
who  know  how  to  diftinguifh  the  Sorts  that  are  fitteft  for  their  refpeCtive  Purpofes. 

a  It  furnifhes  in  Agriculture  and  in  Arts  all  the  Inflruments  for  a  vafi  Variety  of  Purpofes ; 
and  if  Utility  was  refpefted  in  Titles,  had  never  been  Riled  a  bafe  Metal. 

b  In  which  the  Time,  Labour,  and  Skill  of  the  Workmen  are  to  be  paid  for,  and  of  Courfe 
encreafe  the  Price  of  the  Metal.  As  in  Buckles,  Sciflars,  fine  Inflruments  of  all  Kinds,  Springs 
of  different  Sorts,  particularly  Watch  Springs. 

c  In  Countries  where  this  Metal  abounds,  and  can  be  made  cheap,  it  is  exported  as  a  Com¬ 
modity.  Ruffia  exports  annually  300,000*  Pouds,  or  6000  Tons.  Sweden,  300,000  Schipponds, 
or  48,000  Tons.  Norway  to  the  Amount  of  400,000  Rix  Dollars.  A  great  deal,  and  efpecially 
Steel,  comes  from  Tranfil vania,  Hungary,  and  different  Parts  of  Germany,  and  fome  from  Hol¬ 
land,  which  is  brought  from  Germany,  and  only  wrought  there  into  another  Form. 

d  The  Iron  Works  in  Mendip  Hills  had  long  fince  defiroyed  the  Oaks  in  that  Ferefi.  But 
in  fome  Places  Woods  are  preferved  for  the  Supply  of  the  Iron  Works. 

e  In  Lancafhire  Time  out  of  Mind  they  have  ufed  Turf  with  Charcoal,  and  prefer  it  to  Char¬ 
coal  alone.  They  tried  Pit  Coal  but  without  Succefs.  Yet  in  1746,  Mr.  Ford  (in  Colebroke  Dale 
in  Shropfliire)  the  fame  Perfon  who  made  a  Cylinder  of  Spelter,  made  Iron  brittle  or  tough  as 
he  pleafed  with  Pit  Coal,  both  Ore  and  Fuel  being  found  in  the  fame  Dale.  At  this  Time, 
as  I  have  been  well  informed,  Iron  is  wrought  with  Pit  Coal  at  the  Canon  Works  in  North 
Britain. 

G  2  Advantage^ 
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Advantage,  for  we  import  it  in  our  own  Bottoms,  much  of  it  from1  our 
own  Colonies,  and,  except  from  thefe,  under  a.  Duty  f ;  and  when  manu¬ 
factured  here,  in  which  a  vaft  Number  of  Hands  in  different  Parts  of  the 
Illand  are  continually  employed  ;  it  furnifhes  an  immenfe  Exportation, 
and  ho  fmall  Part  of  this  to  the  very  Countries  where  the  Iron  was* 
produced  s. 

Copper  is  plentifully  found  in  all  the  Britifh  Territories13.  Yet  though 
known  long  before,  our  Mines  have  not  been  wrought  above  Two  hundred 
Years,  and  not  to  any  great  Purpofe  till  within  the  prefent  Century  h  This 
Metal  is  fometimes  found  pure,  or  very  nearly  fo,  and  that  in  fo  large  Pieces 
as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  break  them  in  the  Mine  before  they  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  railed  k.  But  in  general,  like  other  Metals,  involved  in  ftony' 
Crufts  of  all  Colours  and  even  many  of  thefe  are  beautifully  blended  to¬ 
gether,  whence  the  Ore  receives  the  Name  of  the  Peacock’s  Tail™.  This 
itony  Ore  is  fo  intimately  mixed  with,  and  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  Me¬ 
tal,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  them,  which  is  one  principal 
Caufe  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Copper.  This  Metal  is  of  a  bright  orange  Red, 
clofe,  hard,  malleable,  dudtile  into  Wire,  fonorous,  and  elaftic ;  and 
is  not  only  wrought  on  by  all  Solvents,  but  even  by  Water,  which, 
makes  it  very  apt  to  ruft  n.  In  point  of  Gravity,  it  is  as  Nine  to  One  in 
refpect  to  Water,  and  in  regard  to  Gold  as  Nine  to  Nineteen0.  The 

f  Thefe  Duties  are  very  judicioufly  regulated,  for  the  Support  of  Commerce,  and  the  promo* 
ting  our  own  Manufacture. 

g  To  Sweden,  Spain,  and  America,  through  the  fuperior  Dexterity  of  our  Mechanics,  and 
feveral  Means  employed  in  promoting  Expedition. 

h  In  great  Plenty  in  Cardiganlhire,  Chefhire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbyfhire,  Devonfhire, 
Lancashire,  Ille  of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shropshire,  Somerfetfhire,  Stafford  (hire,  Yorkfbire, 
Wales,  Warwickshire,  Weffmorland,  in  North  Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America. 

i  This  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  thofe  Errors  and  Incertainties  in  our  Laws  in  regard  to  Mines, 
which  are  now  happily  removed. 

k  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  203. 

1  Plot’s  StafFordfhire,  p.  165.  Woodward’s  FofTils,  vol.  i.  p.  193 — 198.  vol.  ii.  p.  24-T27. 
83.  106.  Boerhaave’s  Chemiftry,  vol.-i.  p.  91,  92.  Macquer’s  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Hill’s* 
FofTils,  p.  632.  Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymie,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch. iv. 

m  L.  Erckerns’s  Allays,  the  whole  Third  Book.  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  67.  He  alfo 
aflerts  that  Lapis  Lazuli  ought  to  be  confrdered  as  a  Copper  Ore. 

n  DiCtionaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  P.  ii.  col.  1230,  1231.  Diflertations  Chymiques  de  M. 
Pott,  tom.  iii.  p.  297 — 586.  Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymie,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  iv.  Diftionaire  de 
Chymie,  tom.  i.  p.  333.  Mineralogie  de  Bomare,  tom.  i.  p.  175 — 205.  Encyclopedic  Portative, 
tom.  i.  p.  41 1.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l’Etude  de  la  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  1^7. 

0  What  we  are  told  of  Copper  from  Japon  being  heavier  than  any  European  Copper  is  not 
true  ;  Swedifi  Copper,  according  as  it  is  refined,  is  fometimes  heavier  and  fometimes  a  little 
lighter,  in  this  Proportion,  8,834,  8,799,  8,7 34  ;  the  middle  Number  reprefenting  the  Japon 
Copper,  and  the  firft  and  third  Swedifh,  and  Water  efteemed  1,000.  At  Amfterdam  Swedifh. 
fetches  the  fame  Price  as  Japon,  that  is  about  70  Florins  for  100  lb.  An  Halfpenny  of  the  Coin 
of  Charles  II.  weighed  9000,  our  Copper  being  when  pure  as  heavy  as  any. 

2  '  Mines 
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Mines  afe  wrought  to  a  great  Depth,  fometimes  to  more  than  a  hundred 
Fathom,  often  through  a  very  hard  Rock,  and  confequently  with  much 
Labour  and  at  a  vaft  Expence  p.  The  Veins  or  Loads  are  much  wider,, 
thicker,  and  richer  than  thofe  of  either  Tin  or  Iron  ;  fo  that  on  the  firft 
opening  of  a  Mine  in  Cornwall,  it  threw  up,  that  is  the  Miners  Term,  as 
muchCopper  in  a  Fortnight  as  foid  for  Five  thoufimd 'Seven  hundred  Pounds, 
and  in  the  next  three  Weeks  and  two  Days  as  much  more  as  came  to  Nine 
thoufand  Six  hundred  Pounds  q.  But  this  was  a  very  extraordinary  Cafe,, 
and  what  is  not  often  to  be  expected r. 

*  The  feparating  the  Metal  from  the  Ore  is  a  very  arduous  and  intricate 
Operation ;  for  firft  it  is  broken  to  Pieces  in  the  Mine,  then  railed,  ranged 
according  to  its  Sizes,  wafiied,  picked,  ftamped,  and  forteds.  When 
brought  to  the  Melting-houfe,  it  is  firft  roafted,  next  ftamped  again,  and 
then  melted,  when  it  is  fciled  Red  Copper  t,  and  having  ftill  heterogene¬ 
ous  Subftances  mixed  with  it,  melted  over  again  perhaps  more  than  once, 
and  then  it  is  ftiled  Black  Copper  u  ;  if  it  is  fufpebted  to  hold  Silver,  as 
it  frequently  does,  it  is  returned  to  the  Furnace,  where  a  Proportion  of 
Lead  is  added,  and  then  it  is  expofed  only  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat  as* 
is  fufficient  to  melt  the  Lead,  which  attracts  and  carries  away  the  Silver, 
leaving  the  Block  of  Copper  honey-combed  w.  This  is  afterwards  melted, 
and  becomes  at  laft  what  is  called  Rose  Copper,  that  is,  perfectly  fine  and 
purex.  The  Ufes  of  this  Metal,  like  thofe  of  Iron,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
infilled  on  here}  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  its  Malleability,  Flexi¬ 
bility,  Ductility,  and  Elafticity,  render  it  fit  almoft  for  every  Thing  to 

p  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  our  Mines,  for  in  foreign  Countries  there  are  fome  much  deeper, 
as  having  been  longer  wrought. 

q  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  206.  This  Mine  is  in  Huel  Virgin,  in  the  Parifh  of 
Gwenap,  and  the  Faff  happened  in  July  and  Auguft  1757. 

r  It  might  contribute  to  the  rendering  thefe  Mines  more  valuable,  if,  as  in  Germany,  we 
were  afliduous  in  extrafting  the  richer  Metals  from  the  Copper,  which  though  it  might  be  for¬ 
merly  very  prudently  declined,  from  the  Fear  of  its  being  feized  as  a  Mine-royal,  yet  now  when 
there  are  no  fuch  Apprehenfions,  private  and  publick  Intereft  unite  in  recommending  fuch  En¬ 
deavours. 

s  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  203,  204,  205.  Yet  our  Ores  are  by  no  Means 
fo  refraftory  as  in  fome  other  Countries. 

t  in  this  Fufion  a  proper  Flux  is  ufed  to  difpofe  the  Metal  to  feparate  from  the  earthy,  Ilony, 
fulphureous,  and  arfenical  Particles  with  which  it  is  intermixed. 

u  The  Copper  in  this  State  continues  ftill  mixed,  but  mixed  with  metallic  Particles,  chiefly  Lead 
and  Iron,  from  which  it  muft  be  alfo  purified. 

w  in  Germany  Copper  is  frequently  mixed  with  Silver,  which  they  are  very  dextrous  in  difi 
covering,  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Ore,  as  alfo  in  the  Block. 

x  In  fome  of  the  richeft  Mines  in  Hungary  their  Copper  requires  fourteen  Meltings  to  render  at? 
£ne. 


which 
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which  Metal  can  be  applied  Y.  Befides  we  are  to  remember,  that  from. 
Copper  Brafs  is  made,  and  from  thence  all  the  numberlefs  Articles  that  are 
manufadured  for  public  and  private  Ufe,  from  our  heavy  Artillery  down 
to  the  Furniture  of  our  Kitchens,  and  which  Occafions  no  fmall  Confump- 
tion  drawn  into  Wire  for  Pins 

Verpigrise  might  be  alfo  made  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  Countries, 
and  it  is  really  amazing  that  we  have  hitherto  negleded  fo  obvious  and  at 
the  fame  Time  fo  valuable  an  Improvement3.  Yet  the  not  making  any 
Ufe  of  Waters  highly  impregnated  with  Metal  from  the  Copper  Mines, 
after  the  immenfe  Profit  that  has  been  made  by  throwing  old  Iron  into 
them  in  Ireland  b,  is  hill  more  amazing,  efpecially  as  very  fine  blue  Vitriol 
hath  been  obtained  from  thofe  Waters  in  Cornwall,  and  is  a  Thing  not  . 
attempted  any  where  elfec.  In  reference  to  the  Value  of  our  Copper  Mines 
vve  can  only  form  Conjectures,  and  thefe  may  very  eafily  deceive  us.  We  are 
told  that  the  Copper  Ore  raifed  in  Cornwall  produces  Two  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  per  Annum  and  fome  have  guefled,  with  what  Accuracy  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  Cornilh  Mines  do  not  yield  more  than  a  fifth 
of  what  is  produced  in  Britain.  It  is  alfo  very  certain,  that  there  are  many 
Veins  of  Copper  well  known,  that  are  not  wrought  on  account  of  the 
great  Expences  attending  fuch  Undertakings,  more  efpecially  at  the  be- 

y  The  Ancients  furpaffed  us  in  giving  a  Temper  and  an  Edge  to  Copper.  M.  de  Caylus, 
having  communicated  his  Sentiments  on  this  Subject  to  Mr.  Geoffroy  the  younger,  that  ingenious 
Chemift  undertook  and  accompli  (lied  the  Difcovery  or  Revival  of  this  loft  Art.  We  are  told 
this  by  the  Count  de  Caylus  himfelf,  to  whom  the  World  is  indebted  for  fo  many  learned 
Works. 

*  Thefe  little  Implements  are  made  of  Brafs  Wire  blanched.  The  Manufacture  is  curious,  and 
gives  Bread  to  Multitudes,  fince  from  the  Wire  to  the  Pin  there  are  twenty-five  Hands  employed. 

a  It  is  faid  fome  Trials  have  been  made  with  fo  great  Succefs,  as  that  Verdigrife  made  here 
was  equal  to  any  imported. 

b  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 8.  where  the  FaCts  are  related  from  indifpu 
table  Authority,  and  are  indeed  of  publick  Notoriety.. 

c  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  207.  where  he  informs  us  that  this  was  difcovered 
by  Mr.  Rouby  at  Plymouth,  and  in  confequence  of  this  a  Vitriol  Manufacture  fet  up  at  Red¬ 
ruth  in  Cornwall.  It  is  from  hence  this  ingenious  Gentleman,  to  whom  his  native  County  Hands 
fo  much  indebted,  takes  Occafion  to  recommend  the  Method  of  procuring  Copper  by  dillolving 
Iron  in  vitriolick  Waters. 

d  Id.  ibid.  p.  207.  where  he  fays  it  has  produced  to  Cornwall  160,000  Pounds  annually  for 
ten  Years  paft.  Put  whoever  reads  and  confiders  the  Method  in  which  the  Ore  is  fold  according 
to  his  Account,  will  not  think  the  Copper  of  Cornwall  overvalued  at/.  200,000,  more  efpecially 
if  he  refleCts  on  the  Price  of  fine  Copper  at  Amfterdam.  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  b 
p.  345.  There  is  a  Miftakeas  to  Coals  paying  Duty  ;  for  the  Copperas  well  as  Tin  Works  enjoy  the 
Benefit  of  a  Drawback  in  virtue  of  the  Statutes,  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §  54.  and  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  41.  §  3. 
We  export  annually  to  different  Parts  of  the  World  and  our  own  Colonies  about  21,000  Cwt.  of 
this  Metal  annually. 
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ginning  e.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  however,  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
will  be  opened  as  more  Markets  fhall  be  found  for  their  Produce. 

Lead  is  a  Metal  for  which  this  Illand  was  always  famous.  Our  Mines 
were  very  probably  wrought  by  the  Britons,  but  certainly  by  the  Romans ; 
and  one  of  their  mod:  learned  Writers  hath  allured  us,  that  the  Produce 
was  fo  great  as  to  render  it  necefiary  to  fix  the  Quantity  that  fhould  be 
raifed  The  Saxons  followed  their  Example,  and  indeed  our  Lead  Mines 
were  in  all  Ages  amongfi;  the  acknowledged  Sources  of  our  national  Wealth, 
and  fo  they  ftill  remain.  This  Metal  is  very  abundant  in  South  Britain  8,. 
North  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Ifles.  The  Ore  appears  in  many 
different  Forms,  and  from  thence  receives  feveral  Names  h.  Sometimes  from, 
its  Colour,  it  is  fiiled  Grey,  Blue,  or  White  Ore ;  fometimes  from  its  Tex¬ 
ture,  it  is  called  fpringy,  fteel  grained,  and  crofs  grained  Ore  and  fome¬ 
times  from  its  Pofition,  flat,  plated,  or  bellied  Ore.  But  the  moil  com¬ 
mon,  is  the  diced,  cubic,  or  teflelated  Ore  b  In  fome  Places  it  has  beea 
found  fo  free  from  Spar,  or  other  heterogeneous  Matter,  as  to  be  almoft 
pure,  and  this  is  called  Naked  Ore,  and  is  very  rich  k.  Lead  when  re¬ 
fined  is  the  foftefi:  of  all  Metals,  fmooth,  dudtile,  and  little  if  at  all  fono- 
rous  or  elafiic.  It  is  in  reference  to  Water  as  Eleven  to  One,  and  in  re- 
fpedt  to  Gold  as  Eleven  to  Nineteen  b  Mines  of  Lead  are  commonly  on  the 
Declivity  of  Hills,  and  thole  in  this  Country  are  wrought  from  Ten  to 
Seventy  Fathom  deep,  cut  with  much  Labour  and  with  no  fmall  Charge. 
The  Veins  are  very  irregular,  fometimes  a  few  Inches  only,  and  fometimes 
feveral  Feet  in  Extent1*’1.  The  Ore  is  alfo  fometimes  forced  out  of  the: 
Lead,  and  found  loofe  in  pretty  confiderable  Quantities,  and  at  fome 
Diilance* 

e  It  would  contribute  much  to  this  if  fome  Means  could  be  found  to  leffen  the  Number  of  Fu- 
lions,  or  in  other  Refpedts  to  fhorten  the  Procefs  of  refining  Copper. 

f  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  where  he  fays  it  was  obtained  with  much  Difficulty  and 
Labour  in  France  and  Spain,  but  with  great  Facility  in  Britain. 

8  Cardiganfhire, .  Cheffiire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Devonfhire,  Durham,  Flintfhire,  Glou- 
cederffiire,  Lancafhire,  IfieofMan,  Monmouthfhire,  Montgomery  (hire,  Northumberland,  Shrop- 
{hire,  Somerfetffiire,  Staffordffiire,  Wedmorland,  and  Yorkffitre. 

h  All  Ores  are  fubjeft  to  many  accidental  Alterations  in  the  Earth,  to  which  thefe  different  Ap¬ 
pearances  are  to  be  referred  ;  but  the  Metal  when  refined  is  precifely  the  fame. 

1  Philofophical  TranfafHons,  N°.  28.  p.  535.  N°*  39.  p.  767.  N°.  407.  p.  22.  L.  Erckerns’s 
Affays,  Book  iv.  the  fir  ft  Nine  Chapters.  Plot’s  Staffordffiire,  p.  166.  188,  189.  Boyle’s  Works,, 
vol.  v.  p.  30.  34,  35.  644.  Woodward’s  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  210 — 220.  vol.  ii.  p.  27 — 30  - 
83 — 85.  107,  108.  Hill’s  Foffils,  p.  635,  636. 

k  When  fmall,  this  very  pure  Ore  is  ufually  Riled  Lead  Grains  ;  when  from  the  Size  of  fmall! 
Nuts  to  that  of  a  Man’s  Fid  Naked  Ore,  and  in  the  North  BoofeWork. 

1  Diftionaire  d’Hidoire  Natureile,  tom.  iv.  p.  394.  Differtations  Chymiques  de  M.  Pot,  tom. 
iu  p.  381.  tom  ii.  p.  155 — 157.  tom.  iii.  p.  126  286.  300.  304.  455.  Juncker  Elemena  de 
Chymie,  tom.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

*  Childrey’s  Britannia. Baconica,  p.  iii,  1 1.2,, 
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Ti-ie  Operation  of  feparating  the  Metal  from  the  Ore  is  likewife  attended 
with  Trouble  and  Expence,  though  with  lefs  in  both  than  Tin,  Iron,  or 
Copper51.  In  the  fir  ft  Place  it  is  broke  and  beat  to  Pieces,  next  walked 
in  a  running  Stream,  then  pafted  through  Iron  Sieves,  and  laftly  carried  to 
the  Furnace0.  This  is  placed  on  a  Hearth  of  Clay  or  Iron  Stone,  on  which 
a  Fire  is  made  with  Charcoal,  and  maintained  with  fmall  Wood.  The  Ore 
is  thrown  on  this  Fire,  and  as  the  Metal  melts  it  runs  down  into  a  Recep¬ 
tacle  prepared  for  it ;  thence,  while  liquid,  it  is  lifted  out  in  an  Iron  Ladle 
red-hot,  and  being  caft  into  a  Bed  of  Sand  it  becomes,  when  cold,  what 
they  call  a  Pig  of  Lead  p.  There  is  a  wide  Difference  in  the  Nature  and 
Value  of  Ores,  for  fome  yield  but  thirty-five  and  others  eighty  Pound  of 
Metal  from  One  hundred  of  Ore  q.  But  if  they  yield  lefs  than  thirty-five  they 
are  not  thought  worth  the  Working,  that  is,  unlefs  the  Ore  is  alio  known 
to  hold  Silver.  In  fadt,  all  our  Lead,  or  at  leaft  aim  oft  all,  holds  Silver’ 
more  or  lefs ;  but  the  Term  of  holding  Silver  implies,  that  it  holds  a  fufli- 
cient  Quantity  to  defray  the  Expence  of  extracting  it  with  Profit;  fome 
Lead  yields  thirty  Ounces  of  Silver  in  a  Ton,  fome  eighteen,  and  fome 
only  four  Ounces r.  The  Ores  richeft  in  Lead  hold  none  at  all;,  that  is, 
none  that  is  worth  extracting s* 

The  Ufes  to  which  this  Metal  is  applied,  either  manufactured  by  itfelf, 
or  in  Compofition  with  other  Metals,  ; would  require  and  deferve  a  par¬ 
ticular  Treatife,  which  would  be  in  many  Refpects  curious,  entertaining, 
and  inftruCtive L  All  that  we  fhaft  fay  farther  here  is,  that  from  Lead 

n  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Derbyfhire,  p.  229, 
230.  Somerfetlhire,  p.  17. 

0  This  is  the  general  Method  ;  and  though  the  Metal  is  eafily  obtained,  yet  Plenty  making  it 
cheap,  none  but  rich  Ores  are  finelted  at  prelent. 

P  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  199 — 21 1.  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  209. 
Brandlhageh’s  Trial  of  Ores  and  Minerals. 

a  Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  34,  35.  Crew’s  Mufeum  of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  p.  329.  Heton’s 
Account  of  Mines,  p.  1 55,  156. 

r  Junckeri  ConfpeCtus  Chemia,  p.  777.  Brauns  Amoenetates  Subterranese,  Gloflarise,  1726,  4to. 
p.  51 .  Woodward’s  Foffils,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  30.  where  he  informs  us,  that  a  Lead  Mine  at  Guar  neck, 
in  St.  Allen’s  Parifh,  near  Truro  in  Cornwall,  produced  One  hundred  and  forty  Ounces  of  Silver 
in  a  Ton,  and  was  reputed  the  richeft  in  England. 

s  Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.207.  Ray’s  Northern  Words,  p.  129.  where  there  is  >an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Manner  of  refining  Lead,  and  extracting  the  Silver  from  it.  This  was  done  at  that 
Time  with  white  Coal  and  black,  that  is  Charcoal  and  Twigs  dried  but  not  burnt.  In  1692, 
a  Company  was  incorporated  for  fmelting  and  refining  Lead  with  Pit  Coal,  which  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  with  great  Succefs. 

1  Until  fuch  a  Work  appears  the  curious  Pleader  may  confult  Boerhaave’s  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  84 — 
87.  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  54 — 61.  Macquer’s  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  123.  153 
379.  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  DiCtionaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  iii.  col.  224 — 239.  Mineralogie  de  Bo- 
mare,  tom.  ii.  p.  95 — 1 1  5.  DiCtionaire  de  Chymie,  tom.  ii.  p.  263 — 271.  Beaufobre  Intro¬ 
duction  ai’Etude  de  la  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  129, 
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fo me  other  Subftances  are  produced,  which  from  the  large  Confumption  of 
them  may  be  regarded  as  Things  of  great  Value.  Ceruse,  or  White 
Lead,  which  is  made  by  exoofmg  thin  Plates  of  this  Metal  to  the  Fumes 
of  Vinegar,  which  is  the  Balls  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Paint,  ferves  for  many 
other  Purpofes,  and  is  alfo  of  fome  Ufe  in  Surgery,  though  not  in  Medi¬ 
cine11.  There  is  likewife  a  very  beautiful  Colour  made  from  the  Calx  of 
Lead,  which  palfes  commonly  under  the  Name  of  Yellow  Ochre  w.  Add 
to  thefe  Minium  or  Red  Lead,  which  is  obtained  by  giving  and  continuing 
a  certain  high  Degree  of  Heat  to  the  Calx  of  Lead  in  a  reverberatory  Fur¬ 
nace  x.  It  is  in  great  Ufe  as  a  line  red  Pigment,  enters  into  the  Compo- 
jition  of  deliccative  Plaifters ;  and  is  a  capital  Article  in  the  Commerce  of 
the  Venetians  in  the  Levant  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  form 
any  probable  Guefs,  at  the  Value  of  the  Lead  raifed  from  our  Mines7. 
But  to  balance  this,  we  are  very  certain  of  the  following  Particulars,  that 
within  this  laft  Century  we  have  wrought  many  more  of  thefe  Mines  than 
formerly,  that  we  ftill  continue  to  work  many  of  the  old  Mines  to  greater 
Profit  than  in  pall  Times,  that  our  Knowledge  in  all  Things  regarding 
Metals  is  very  highly  improved,  that  mold  of  the  Impediments  which  re¬ 
tarded  fuch  Works  are  removed,  by  rendering  the  Property  in  them  cer¬ 
tain  and  fecure,  and  that  our  Lead  is  the  very  belt  in  the  World,  which  is 
not  to  be  underfiood,  as  if  there  was  any  real  Difference  in  Lead,  when 
rendered  thoroughly  pure  and  fine,  but  that  this  is  done  with  greater  Eafe, 
and  that  our  Metal  yields  more  in  Proportion  than  in  other  Countries3. 

u  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°.  132.  p.  935.  where  there  is  an  exa<5t  Account  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  prepare  it  from  our  Lead  at  Venice.  The  coarfer  Sort  is  what  we  commonly  call 
White  Lead,  too  frequently  adulterated  with  Chalk  and  Whiting,  and  only  the  fineft  is  failed  Cerufe. 
It  is  employed  by  Painters  of  all  Kinds,  as  in  Truth  there  is  no  white  Paint  but  this. 

w  This  is  alfo  Riled  Mafticot  or  Maflicot,  and  is  ufed  to  give  a  Body  to  Yellow,  as  Cerufe  does 
to  white  Paints;  only  the  laft  is  moft  in  Ufe  for  the  Reafon  above-mentioned. 

x  We  commonly  call  this  Red  Lead,  and  the  fineft  is  often,  though  falfely  called  Vermillion  ; 
the  various  Ufcs  to  which  it  is  applied  render  the  Confumption  confiderable. 

y  The  Venetians  make  all  thefe  much  better  than  any  other  Nation.  They  diftinguifh  three 
Sorts  of  Minium,  or  as  they  call  it  Minio  ;  the  fine,  which  is  made  by  raifing  the  Fire  to  a  proper 
Height,  from  Cerufe  ;  the  middle  Sort,  from  the  wafte  Cakes  left  in  making  Cerufe;  the  coarfe  or 
worft  Sort,  from  Litharge  ;  the  Fire  is  ufually  kept  up  three  Days  and  Nights  ;  but  it  is  the  Smoke 
palling  over  the  Metal  that  produces  the  Colour. 

z  About  a  Century  ago  we  raifed  in  the  whole  about  8000  Ton.  We  now  fend  near  twice  that 
Quantity  to  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  other  Parts  of  Europe,  3000  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  near  1000 
to  the.  Weft  Indies  and  America,  befides  fupplying  an  extended  and  Rill  growing  Confumption 
of  this  Metal  at  Home. 

a  Prodigious  Quantities  of  Britifh  Lead  Ore  are  exported  to  Holland,  and  there  fmelted,  the 
Silver  extracted,  and  Cerufe,  Maflicot,  Minium,  Litharge,  &c.  made  from  it,  and  fent  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  is  a  Duty  of  Five  per  Cent  on  Lead  Ore  exported,  but  from  what  has  been,  and  what 
will  be  faid,  a  Doubt  may  arife  whether  it  may  not  be  for  the  Intereft  of  the  Public  to  direft 
its  being  fmelted  before  it  is  fent  abroad. 
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It  feems  equally  ftrange  that  our  old  Writers  fhould  pofitively  aftert> 
that  there  was  Plenty  of  Quick  filver  and  Cinnabar  in  England  N  and  that 
the  moil  judicious  and  inquilitive  of  our  modern  Naturalifls  fhould.  be  as 
politive  that  there  is  neither  c  •  and  indeed  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
Truth  of  what  they  fay.  It  is  not  however  impoffible  or  even  improbable,, 
that  though  none  is  found  or  believed  to  be  in  this  Ifland,  yet  if  diligently 
fought  they  might  be  met  with  d,  at  lead  in  Quantities  fuffieient  for  our. 
own  Confumption  e  ;  for  though  Cinnabar  is  the  principal  Ore  of  Mercury,, 
and  mull  have  been  long  fince  diftinguifhed  if  we  had  it,  yet  Mercury  is 
alfo  found  in  Stones  of  a  black  or  laffron  Colour,  and  alfo  in  Clays  or  foft 
Earth,  out  of  which  the  Mercury  is  obtained  with  very  little  Trouble  C 
It  is  therefore  judiciouHy  recommended,  by  the  Cornifh  Antiquary  to  his 
Countrymen,  to  examine  carefully  the  Contents  of  their  Mines  with  the 
View,  that  amongfl  fo  many  mineral  and  metallic  Subftances  as  daily 
occur  in  them,  under  different  Appearances,  this,  if  ft  be  there,  may  be 
detected  g.  But  after  ail,  the  moil  likely  Method  of  finding  it,  is  to  offer 
a  confiderable  Reward  to  the  fir  ft  Difcoverer.  Experience  having  fhewn*. 
that  in  all  Enquiries  of  this  Nature  Intereft  affords  the  ftrongeft  Light. 

There  are  few  Things  that  could  be  made  clearer,  if  we  depended  only 
on  Authority,  than  that  there  have  been  many  rich  Silver  Mines  in  Eng¬ 
land  y  fince  we  have  not  only  credible  Hiflories  but  authentic  Records 
alfo  which  attefl  the  Fadth  Yet  if  we  admit  thefe,  we  muff  take  this 
Term  in  a  general  Senfe,  for  Mines  affording  Silver,  and  not  in  the  ufual 
reflrained  Signification  of  Mines  producing  Silver  Ore  V  This  Ambiguity 

was 


t  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

c  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  216.  Sir  John  Pettus’s  Efiays  on  metallic  Words,  under  Metals 
and  Qjaickfilver.  Woodward’s  Hiftory  of  Fofftls,  p.  6.  Hill’s  Fofftls,  p.  627.  Borlafe’s  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p,  213. 

d  It  is  a  common  Obfervation  in  the  Mining  Countries  in  Europe  and  in  America,  that  there  are 
few  Copper  Mines  without  Mercury  more  or  lefs. 

e  If  we  confider  how  much  is  annually  confumed  in  Phytic,  Surgery,  Arts,  Trades,  Sec.  the 
difeovering  it  will  appear  no  defpicable  Acquifition. 

{  Boerhaave’s  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  80 — 83.  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  91 — 106.  Hill's- 
Fofftls,  p.  627. 

8  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  213.  In  Friuli  they  put  the  Earth  into  a  Bottle  with  along 
narrow  Neck,  which  they  flop  with  Mofs,  they  turn  it  then  downwards,  putting  the  Neck  into 
that  of  a  larger  Bottle  of  the  fame  make,  which  is  fet  in  the  Ground.  They  next  make  a  Fire  round 
the  upper  Bottle,  by  the  Heat  of  which  the  Mercury  being  releafed,  and  put  in  Motion,  falls  through, 
the  Mofs  into  the  Bottle  below. 

Camdeni  Britan,  p.  1 5 1 .  553.  hlalines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  183.  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Devon-- 
fhire,  p.  245.  Pettus’s  Fodince  Regales,  p.  33.  Webfter’s  Hiftory  of  Metals,  p.  20,  21. 

1  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Devonfnire,  p.  245.  where  extradls  from  the  Records  are  produced  in  re- 
fpeft  to  Comb-martin,  which  was  a  Lead  Mine  after  all. 

k  Something  may  be  faid  in  Favour  of  the.  old  Acceptation,  if,  as  fome  fkilful  Perfons  (on  their 
own  Knowledge)  have  aliened,  feveral  of  our  Lead  Mines  are  really  richer  in  Silver  than  raofl 

Silver 
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was  introduced  by  the  State  of  our  Confutation  in  former  Times;  for  then 
all  Mines  holding  either  Gold  or  Silver,  which  might  be  extracted  to  Pro¬ 
fit,  were  allowed  to  be  Mines  Royal,  and  paft  in  a  common,  or  rather  in 
a  legal  Acceptation  for  Gold  or  Silver  Mines  k  It  was  in  confequence  of 
this,  and  of  the  Methods  taken  to  fupport  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
that  our  Mines  were  in  thofe  Times  fo  indifferently  known,  and  fo  little 
wrought,  as,  by  the  removing  of  thefe  Impediments,  they  have  been  with¬ 
in  lefs  than  a  Century  fo  much  improved;  fo  that  at  this  Time  we  have 
adlually  more  Silver  extracted  from  our  Lead  than  ever,  though  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Silver  Mines  m.  It  is  however  indifputably  true,  that 
fome  Pieces  of  pure  Silver  are  now-and-then  found  in  our  Copper,  Lead, 
and  Tin  Mines.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fuperior  Skill  of  our 
Ar tiffs  in  affaying,  we  have  not  hitherto  difcovered  any  fuch  Thing  as  Silver 
Ore,  which  is  what  properly  conflitutes  a  Silver  Mine  n.  But  this  by  no 
means  prove,  there  are  none  in  the  Ifland,  or  ought  to  difcourage  a  Search 
for  them. 

It  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  regard  to  Gold  Mines.  We  have  Re¬ 
ports,  and  thofe  too  with  fome,  though  no  great  Foundation,  that  fuch 
were  formerly,  and  even  within  our  Memory  difcovered.  For  Inflance,  about 
fourfcore  Years  ago  fuch  a  Mine  was  fuppofed  to  be  found  in  Bedfordfhire, 
at  a  Place  called  Pullock’s  Hill,  within  two  Miles  of  Wreft ;  and  another  at 
Little  Tawnton  in  Gloucefterfhire,  both  of  which  were  immediately,  as  Royal 
Mines,  feized  for  the  Crown,  and  let  upon  feparate  Leafes;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  were  wrought  for  a  little  Time,  and  then  quitted,  their  Pro¬ 
duce  under  the  Management  of  the  Leffees  (though  we  know  not  the 

Silver  Mines.  Malines,  p.  182.  fpeaks  of  large  Quantities  of  Ore  brought  from  Scotland,  fome  of 
which  himfelf  fent  abroad  to  a  fkilful  Perfon,  who  extracted  forty-two  Ounces  of  Silver  from  an 
Hundred-weight,  which  is  feventy  Pounds  from  a  Ton. 

1  In  purfuance  of  this  Principle,  and  by  a  legal  Proceeding,  Queen  Elizabeth  difpofTefled  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  of  his  rich  Copper  Mines  at  Kefwick,  and  thereby  raifed  a  Diffidence, 
which  impeded  the  working  of  Mines,  except  in  Cornwall  and  Derbyffiire,  for  more  than  a  Cen¬ 
tury.  Towards  the  Clofe  of  the  lafl,  on  an  Attempt  to  difpoffiefs  Sir  Carberry  Price  of  his  Lead 
Mine,  notwithflanding  the  Statute  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  30.  §  4.  a  new  Law  was  made  5  W.  and 
M.  cap.  vi.  §  2,  to  which  all  future  Improvements  have  been  owing. 

m  It  may  poffibly  deferve  to  be  confidered  whether  the  Provifo  at  the  Clofe  of  this  Aft,  which 
referves  to  the  Crown  the  Pre-emption  of  all  Copper  Ore  at  lixteen  Pounds  a  Ton,  of  Tin  and 
Iron  at  forty  Shillings,  and  of  Lead  at  nine  Pounds,  which  never  has  been  beneficial  thereto, 
fhould  not  be  repealed,  as  it  may  have  a  Tendency  to  prevent  the  extrafling  Gold  or  Silver 
from  thefe  Metals,  which  by  difeovering  the  Value  muft  render  the  Property  precarious. 

n  The  wife  Lord  Verulam  exceedingly  regretted  the  Exportation  of  Lead  and  of  Lead  Ore  to 
foreign  Parts,  or  even  its  being  confumed  at  Home,  without  extrafling  the  Silver,  and  with  too 
much  Reafon.  In  his  Time  the  annual  Produce  of  our  Lead  Mines  was  Eight  thoufand  Tons, 
which  at  the  moderate  Computation  of  twenty  Ounces  in  a  Ton,  would,  in  the  Space  of’ a  Cen¬ 
tury,  even  fuppofing  we  had  raifed  no  more  than  we  then  did,  have  fupplied  us  with  four  Millions 
of  our  own  Specie. 
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Caufe)  turning  to  no  Profit0.  We  have  in  another  Place  cited  an  Author* 
indefatigable  in  his  Refearches,  well  {killed  in  Ores  and  Metals,,  and  from 
thefe  Circumfhnces  of  eftablifhed  Credit,  who  affirms,  and  that  too  of  his  own 
Knowledge,  that  there  is  more  Gold  and  Silver  found  in  England  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  p.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  Tinners  in  Cornwall  pick, 
up  confiderable  Quantities  of  Gold  in  very  fmall  Grains  in  their  Works,  and. 
have  done  fo  for  above  a  Century,  perhaps  for  many  Centuries  part,  and  that 
fome  larger  Pieces  have  been  found  in  the  Crufts  of  their  Tin  Ore,  and  alfo 
in  their  Brooks  q.  Still  greater  Quantities  were  found  in  Crawford  Moor  in. 
Clydfdale  r,  and  fome  Gold  Dull  in  a  River  in  Dournefte  in  Caithnefs 
and  in  fome  of  the  Iftands  dependant  on  North  Britain  h  In  Ireland,  if 
there  be  any  Credit  due  to  their  moft  ancient  Hiftories,  fome  of  their 
Streams  were  very  rich  in  this  Metal  u,  and  modern  Accounts  likewife 
mention  fmall  Quantities  of  Gold  Duft  that  have  been  found  there™. 

These,  taken  together,  are  but  a  very  fmall  Specimen  of  Britiih  Foffils* 
fince  our  learned  Naturalifts  have  not  only  diftinguifhed  but  defcribed 
fome  thoufands  x.  We  are  not  writing  a  Natural  but  a  Political  Hiflory  „ 
and  therefore  a  fuccindt  Account  of  fuch  of  thefe  as  were  immediately  and 
confiderably  ufeful,  or  might  probably  become  fo,  were  all  that  entered 

0  Sir  JohnPettus  in  hi3  Diflionary  of  Metallic  Words  under  Metals.  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p; 

181,  mentions  Gold  Spar  found  at  Brickell  Hill,  near  Spilfby  in  Lincolnfhire.  Our  Records  have, 
a  Mandamus  to  the  Sheriff  or  Coroner  of  Effex  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  May  in.  Ann.  Regn* 
2.  Rot.  34.  in  relation  to  a  concealed  Mine  of  Gold  in  that  County. 

p  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  where  the  Words  of  Dr.  Woodward  are: 
produced. 

q  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  186,  187.  Car ew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  7.  Sir  John  Pet- 
tus,  as  above  cited.  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p4  30.  196.  Curiofities  of  England,  p.  24.  Bor- 
lafe’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Cornwall,  chap.  xix. 

r  Lefl.  Defcript.  Scotise,  p.  12.  Camdeni  Britan,  p.  695,  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  181,. 
where  he  fays,  he  faw  eighteen  Ounces  of  this  Gold  in  Grains,  brought  from  thence  by  Sir  Bevis> 
Bulmer.  This  Gold  was  twenty-two  Carats  fine,  and;  the  Method  of  collecting  it  is  fully  de¬ 
fcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his  Prodromus  Naturalis  Hiftorke  Scotice,  lib.  Leap.  xiii.  See 
alfo  Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  30. 

8  Oir-Nefs,  corruptly  Dournefie,  i.  e.  Gold  Cape.  The  belt  Account  of  the  Gold  in  this  Coua- 
tfy  is  in  the  Appendix  to  Nicholfon’s  Scotifh  Hiftorical  Library. 

1  Martin’s  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Ifiands,  p..  339.  The  Iflands  he  mentions  are  Norths 
Uift  and  Harries. 

u  Keating’s  General  Hiflory  of  Ireland,  p.  127.  294.  433.  Walfh’s  Profpeftr  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  p.443 — 447.  Mac  Curtin’s  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  of  Ireland,  p.  53.  56.  173, 

182.  193.  276.  297.  All  citing  their  ancient  Hiftories  in  their  own. Language,  and  infifting par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Poll-tax  laid  on  the  Irifn  by  the  Danes  of  an  Ounce  of  Gold.  For  the  Nonpay¬ 
ment  of  which  a  Man  was  deprived  of  his  Nofe,  and  therefore  the  Irifh  called  this  Airgiod  Sron, 
or  Nofe  Rent. 

w  Boate’s  Ireland’s  Natural  Hiftory,  chap.  xvi.  §  2.  in  a  Rivulet  called  Miola  in  Nether  Tirone. 
Stringer’s  Mineral  Kingdom  difplay’d,  p.  9. 

x  See  Dr.  Woodward’s  Preface  to  his  Attempt  towards  a  Hiflory  of  Englifh  Foffils,  and  alfo  Dr,. 
Hill’s  Preface,  and  his  curious  and  inftruCtive  Table  of  Foffils. 

into 
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into  our  Plan.  It  may  however  be  very  proper  to  remark,  and  what  we 
have  faid  of  Bilmuth,  Cobalt,  and  Zink,  will  at  once  both  jufiify  and  ex¬ 
plain  it,  that  Multitudes  of  our  Spars,  Pyrites,  and  Marcalites,  & c.  may 
hereafter  in  a  Variety  of  Infiances  come  to  be  great  Sources  of  national  Pro¬ 
fit,  and  in  this  View  they  are  even  now  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  latent 
Treafures*  which  the  Skill,  the  Indufiry,  and  the  inquifitive  Nature  of 
Man  will  be  daily  calling  out  to  Ufe>'.  We  muft  likewife  remember 
that  the  Spirit  of  Difcovery  prevails,  and  that  very  firongly,  in  many  other 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  that  from  the  amazing  Plenty  of  all  Kinds  of  Fofiils 
through  the  three  Kingdoms,  whatever  {hall  be  produced  from  thence  will 
ultimately  become  beneficial  to  us.  All  imaginable  Means  were  ufed  in 
Saxony  to  conceal  the  Manner  of  making  Zaffer  and  Smalt;  and  the  carrying 
Cobal  t  out  of  that  Electorate  was  upon  Principles  of  Policy  prohibited  under 
Pain  of  Death  7.  But  none  of  thefe  Precautions  could  hinder  the  finding  a 
Mine  of  Cobalt  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fome 
public  fpirited  Perfons  have  not  profecuted  that  Difcovery  with  EffeCt  a. 
There  is  no  Doubt  that  feveral  private  People  have  lucrative  Secrets,  as  well 
in  working  mineral.  Subfiances  that  are  not  commonly  wrought,  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  confiderable  Profit  by  the  peculiar  Management  of  mineral  Ores  that 
are  in  every  Body’s  Hands  E.  But  if  thefe  Secrets  were  publickly  known, 
they  would,  as  new  Sources  of  Indufiry,  become  a  public  Benefit,  and 
thofe  to  whom  they  belong  at  prefent  would  have  a  Right  to  a  Reward 
from  the  Public  for  difclofing  theme. 

In  refpeCt  to  Metals,  it  hath  been  fhewn  how  long  a  Time  it  was  be¬ 
fore  we  came  to  make  thofe  Ufes  of  them  for  which  they  were  at  all 
Times  fit ;  and  the  many  and  great  Advantages  that  have  fince  been  de- 

y  The  judicious  and  indefatigable  Bcerhaave  was  actually  working  on  different  Specimens  of 
our  Mundics,  fent  him.  by  our  Cornifh  Antiquary,  when  Death  put  an  End  to  all  his  Inquiries  and 
Difcoveries. 

z  The  Produce  of  thefe  Mines- are  of  greater  Value  than  thofe  of  Silver  in  the  fame  Electorate, 
though  reftri&ed  to  the  raifmg  annually  only  Six  thoufand  Quintals. 

a  This  certainly  deferves  Notice,  if  we  confider  what  we  annually  import,  what  we  might 
export,  and  that  in  fending  it  to  China  it  would  five  fending  Silver.  For  though  formerly  the 
Chinefe  prepared  the  blue  Colour  ufed  in  Painting  their  Porcelain,  from  Materials  found  in.  their 
own  Empire,  yet  for  many  Years  part  they  have  been  fupplied  from  Europe. 

b  Dr.  Borlafe  tells  us  (p.  13.0)  that  a  Ton  of  Manganefe;  which  was  had  in:  Cornwall  for 
eighteen  Pence,  was  (hipped  for  Liverpool,  carried  forty  Miles  from  thence  to  Boflam,  and  fold 
there  for  5!.  8s.  6d.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  Pooreft  of  our  Iron  Ores,,  muft  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  fome  very  lingular  Purpofe,  or  fome  valuable  Subftance  extra&ed  from  it,  to  raife 
it  to  more  than  feventy  Times  its  original  Price. 

e  The  Inftance  in  the  former  Note  is  one  only  out  of  many,  to  (hew  the  Advantages  that: 
would  arife  from  making  thefe  concealed  Proceftes  public. 

rived; 
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lived  from  thence  <k  But  though  thefe  are  apparently  very  confiderable, 
there  want  not  good  Grounds  to  believe  that  they  may  be  ftili  very  much 
extended.  It  is  not  impofiible  that  there  may  be  :ome  Relics  yet  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Reilraints;  and  from  thence  it  may  arife,  that  lbme  Mines 
itili  continue  unwrought,  to  the  Prejudice  of  tho:e  in  whole  Lands  they 
lie,  and  to  the  much  greater  Detriment  of  the  Public®.  Thefe  Bars,  of 
whatever  Kind  they  be,  ought  certainly  to  be  removed,  and  all  poffible  Li¬ 
berty  given  for  the  improving  to  the  utmofi:  thefe  Gifts  of  Nature  for  the 
Benefit  of  Society  fi  The  two  excellent  Laws  palled  foon  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  feem  to  breathe  this  Spirit,  and  the  Confequences  that  have  attend¬ 
ed  them  cannot  but  be  allowed  firongly  to  recommend  itg.  Indeed  the 
Tin  Mines  in  Cornwall,  the  Mines  of  all  Sorts  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  and 
thofe  in  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerfetlhire,  which  were  all  carried  on  when 
little  of  this  Kind  was  done  in  other  Places,  owed  this  Diftiruftion  to  their 
Immunities,  and  the  Succefs  with  which  they  were  carried  on  to  the  equi¬ 
table  Pr.ovifion,  that  a  proportionable  Share  of  the  Profits  fhould  fall  to 
thofe  by  whofe  Labour  they  were  procured  L  It  is  not  altogether  impro  - 
bable,  that  if  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  were  put  on  a  Level  with  other 
Mines,  we  fhould,  if  we  have  any  fuch,  fpeedily  hear  of  them  again  g  at 
leaf!  there  would  be  no  Reafon  left  why  they  fhould  be  concealed.  We 
know  of  none  of  either  at  prefent,  and  we  know  of  no  Method  fo  like 
to  bring  them  to  Light  as  this  L  If  it  fhould  be  objected  that  this  Con- 
cefifion  might  give  too  much  Wealth  to  Individuals,  'let  us  confider  the 
Numbers  that  muft  be  employed  in  working  fuch  Mines,  and  of  courfe 
derive  a  Maintenance  from  thence  and  let  us  alfo  remember,  that  what¬ 
ever  Quantities  of  thefe  precious  Metals  fhould  be  thus  acquired,  would  enter 
into  our  Circulation  m,  and  it  will  then  clearly  appear,  that  the  Public, 

without 

:d  It  is  to  fhew  this,  that  Companions  have  been  made  of  the  Quantities  of  Metals  formerly,  with 
the  Produce  of  our  Mines  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Century  to  this  Time. 

e  In  Bifhop  Gibfon’s  Additions  t<?  Camden  his  Correfpondent  mentions  this  Mine  ;  Heton  in 
his  Preface  to  his  Account  of  Mines  fays,  the  working  it  was  hopped  by  Law  Suits. 

f  It  is  from  the  numerous  Advantages  which  refult  from  them  to  the  Community,  that  Mines 
in  a  peculiar  Manner  claim  the  conhant  Notice  and  Protection  of  the  State. 

g  All  that  is  intended  in  the  Text,  is  to  fuggeft  a  drift  and  heady  Adherence  to  the  Spirit  of 
thofe  two  Laws  founded  upon  the  juheh  Principles. 

h  Thefe  Franchifes  feem  to  have  exihed  from  Time  immemorial,  were  recognized  by  all,  and 
confirmed  and  extended  by  our  wifeh  Princes. 

1  The  fureh  Way  of  difeovering  thefe,  is  by  making  a  drift  and  accurate  Analyfis  of  all  the 
mineral  Subhances,  the  Contents  of  which  are  not  already  known. 

k  A  Defire  joined  to  a  Security  of  quietly  poffeffing  a  Gold  or  Silver  Mine  is  a  Premium  (with¬ 
out  Coh  to  the  Public)  fufficient  to  excite  the  mod  diligent  Enquiry. 

1  Affording  a  comfortable  Subfihence  to  the  Induhrious  is  the  Share  of  the  Public,  and  a 
Share  of  which  at  all  Events  (lie  cannot  be  defrauded. 

>m  As  the  Cl  fe  of  the  Statute,  Anno  primo  Gulielmi  &  Marias,  there  is  a  Provifoe,  that  all 
Cold  and  Silver  extracted  from  Copper,  Lead,  or  Tin,  fhall  he  coined  at  the  Mint,  and  the  like 

Provifoe 
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without  funning  any  Rifk,  or  being  at  any  Expence,  would  be  at  length 
the  greatefl  Gainers. 

We  may  hope,  in  regard  to  Metals  as  well  as  in  regard  to  Minerals,  that 
the  great  Progrefs  the  prefent  Age  hath  made,  and  is  daily  making  in 
ufeful  and  experimental  Knowledge,  may  lead  us  to  confiderable  Difcove- 
ries,  and  in  confequence  of  them  to  various  profitable  Improvements  n.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  among  the  numerous,  fplendid,  and  ponde¬ 
rous  Subdances  that  are  at  prefent  looked  on  as  the  Incumbrances  of  our 
Mines,  fome  new  Ores  might  be  diftinguifhed  and  wrought  to  very  valuable 
Purpofes,  the  rather  as  Experiment  does  not  feem  at  all  repugnant  to  this 
Notion0.  W e  may  dill  farther  propofe  without  Fear  of  deviating  into  Ab» 
furdity,  that  we  may  poflibly  difeover  new  Metals,  at  lead  Metals  new  to 
us,  and  which  hitherto  have  not  made  any  Part  of  our  Treafures  p.  The 
Gifts  of  Nature  are  innumerable,  and  though  we  already  poffefs  very  many, 
yet  adiduous  Enquiries,  which  helped  us  to  fome  of  thele,  may  in  Time 
reward  our  Diligence  with  more.  The  mechanical  Part  of  this  particular 
kind  of  Mining,  though  wonderfully  improved,  has  never  been  reduced 
into  a  regular  Sydem,  or  the  Principles  of  it  laid  down  and  explained  like 
other  Branches  of  Science,  which  if  once  it  was  brought  into  Order,  and 
fuch  a  Plan  well  executed,  would  no  doubt  prove  of  no  fmall  Utility  q. 
There  are  fome  Reafons  to  fufpedt  that  the  common  Methods  of  refining 
Ores  and  Metals  are  not  yet  become  abfolutely  perfect,  and  that  if  they 
were  fuch  as  are  now  edeemed  poor  Mines  might  be  wrought  to  Profit 
and  even  the  rich  to  greater  Profit  than  they  are  at  prefent r.  It  has  been 

alfo 

Provifoe  ought  to  take  Place  if  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  are  ever  allowed  to  become  the  Property  of 
the  Subjeft.  This  would  be  but  a  proper  Acknowledgment  for  fuch  a  Conceffion,  and  become  at 
the  fame  Time  a  RegiRer  of  its  good  EtFe£ts. 

n  In  earlier  Times  all  that  was  done  in  Mines  was  by  mere  Dint  of  Labour;  but  Science  has 
mitigated  that,  and  increafed  our  Profits ;  and  no  doubt  as  Science  enlarges,  and  becomes  more 
difFufed,  its  EfFe£ts  will  be  greater  and  more  confpicuous.  What  has  been  done  within  thefe  few 
Years  in  refpecl  to  Coal  Mines,  the  curious  Machines  introduced  into  the  Silk  Trade,  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Engines  daily  invented  for  railing  Water,  leave  us  no  Reafon  to  queflion  it. 

0  That  Lapis  Calaminaris  is  the  Ore  of  Zink  is  a  Difcovery  of  no  long  Standing  ;  about  twelve 
Years  ago  a  Foreigner  firR  taught  them  in  Cornwall  to  diflinguifh  Bifmuth,  which  till  then 
they  threw  away  ;  as  they  had  done  formerly  a  certain  Kind  of  Copper  Ore,  which  they  called 
Poder,  i.  e.  DuR  or  Yellow  Mundic,  now  fold  for  twenty  Pounds  a  Ton,  and  yields  a  fine 
Metal. 

P  Platina  is  a  new  Metal  inconteflibly,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  difeovered. 

a  An  ingenious  and  regular-bred  Engineer  might  render  a  laRing  Service  to  his  Country,  and 
eflablifii  his  own  Reputation,  by  fuch  a  Work. 

r  We  know  that  anciently  they  committed  great  Errors  in  melting,  leaving  their  Slag  and 
Cinders  fo  rich  as  to  be  melted  again  with  Profit,  which  induced  an  Opinion  that  Metals  grew. 
In-  guarding  again!  t  this,  we  may  err  a’lfo  by  railing  our  Fires  too  high.  Be  Tides,  in  Ramping 
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alfo  thought,  that  Methods  might  be  fallen  upon  for  reducing  the  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  thereby  the  Expence  of  Fuel ;  and  this  appears  fo  much  the  more 
probable,  as  the  Ufe  of  Pit  Coal  hath  been  gradually  introduced  into  many 
Operations,  for  which  through  a  long  Series  of  Years- it  was  held  utterly 
unfit s.  Experience  is  very  truly  regarded  as  the  Tefl  of  Reafon,  and  repeated 
Experiments  ferve  to  corredt  thofe  Errors  that  we  may  have  been  led  into 
by  too  hafty  Conclufions  from  Experience  itfelf. 

The  Apprehenfions  that  have  been  entertained  from  the  Reports  that  in 
Countries  abounding  with  the  richefl  Mines  the  People  in  general,  and 
more  efpecially  the  common  Sort,  are  very  poor  and  miferable,  ought  by 
no  means  to  intimidate  us  in  our  Refearches.  In  the  Spanifh  Mines  they 
employ  Slaves  whom  at  dear  Rates  they  purchafe  from  Foreigners,  and 
thofe  Wretches  are  truly  miferable,  not  fo  much  from  their  Work  as  from 
their  Condition.  In  Friuli  and  Hungary  the  Cafe  is  very  little  better,  as  many, 
if  not  mod;  of  the  Miners  are  Criminals,  and  compelled  to  labour  for  a  poor 
Subfiftence.  In  thefe  Countries  there  is  alfo  another  Circumflance  that 
renders  their  Situation  without  Remedy  j  which  is,  that  many  of  thefe 
Mines  produce  fo  little,  that  if  they  were  wrought  by  any  other  People 
than  thefe  they  would  yield  no  Profit  at  all  *.  But  in  Countries  where 
Freemen  are  invited  to  work,  from  the  Confideration  of  adequate  Wages, 
the  Opening  of  Mines  muft  have  very  different  Effects.  For  fuch  Men, 
when  thus  employed,  there  muff  be  Towns  to  lodge,  and  Lands  cultivated 
to  afford  them  Subfiffence.  They  muff  have  Cloaths,  Tools,  and  domef- 
tic  Utenfils,  which  can  only  be  fupplied  from  Manufactures,  and  thefe  will 
confequently  prove  more  and  more  confiderable  in  Proportion  to  the  Value 
of  the  Mines,  and  the  Numbers  employed  therein,  and  maintained  by 
them  u.  Thus  Reafon  teaches  us,  that  in  fuch.  Countries,  more  efpecially 
if  they  have  a  great  Commerce,  and  the  Means  thereby  of  exporting  their 
Produce,  Mines  muft  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Community  as  certain 


Ores  to  Powder,  and  expofing  them  to  the  A&ion  of  WJTter  and  then  of  Fire,  may  not  much 
Metal  be  loft  ?  Inquiries  into  the  Proceedings  in  foreign  Mines  would  foon  determine  this. 

*  In  Places  where  Turf  is  to  be  had,  might  it  not  be  ufed  with  Wood  ?  Might  not  charred  Turf 
or  Dutch  Turf,  that  is,  made  and  dried  as  the  Dutch  Turf  is,  fupply,  where  neither  can  be  had, 
the  Place  of  Wood  or  Coal  ?  Dutch  Turf  has  been  ufed  by  Silverfmiths  here.  Would  not  Culm 
mixed  in  the  making  Dutch  T urf  produce  a  ftrong  Fire  ?  Has  the  charring  Pit-coal  been  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to,  or  its  Efte&s  fufticiently  examined  ? 

c  Heton’s  Account  of  Mines,  p.  67—71.  Nothing  can  fhew  more  clearly  than  this,  that  with- 
us  Mines  are  a  national  Advantage. 

u  All  thefe  Articles  would  be  furnidied  by  Labour  only  in  this  Country,  in  confequence  of  a 
Mine’s  being  wrought,  and  thereby  a  conftant  and  regular  Courfe  of  Circulation  eftabliftied.  This 
is  not  a  Hmple  Speculation.  What  has  been  already  Paid  in  relation  to  Coal  Mines  and  their  Con- 
fequences  prove  it  inconteftibly  a  Faft.  None  who  fubftft  purely  by  Labour  live  better  than  thefe 

People. 
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Sources  of  various  and  extenlive  Improvements  w.  Upon  thefe  Grounds 
fome  have  thought,  that  where  Mines  were  too  expenfive  for  private  Purfes, 
or  produced  but  a  (lender  or  precarious  Profit,  it  might  prove  Oeconomy 
in  the  Public  to  indemnify  the  Proprietors  on  account  of  the  Advantages, 
which,  whether  lucrative  to  them  or  not,  the  State  is  lure  to  receive x. 
This  Dodtrine  of  the  Benefit  of  Mines,  when  wrought  under  fuch  Cir- 
cumftances,  being  fully  juftified  by  Experience,  we  ought  certainly  to  en¬ 
courage  and  protect  fuch  Enterprizes  as  much  as  pollible  y.  We  have 
now  executed  entirely  the  Defign  of  this  Chapter;  and  we  trull  have  there¬ 
in  fully  {hewn,  that  the  internal  Riches  of  the  Britifh  Dominions  are  truly 
immenfe 7- ;  that  from  various  Caules  which  have  been  explained,  thele 
were  for  many  Ages  much  negledted  ;  that  in  the  two  lad  Centuries  we 
have  in  a  fignal  Manner  availed  ourfelves  of  thefe  Refources  ;  that  with  the 
Abidance  of  Labour  only,  we  draw  from  thefe  annually  an  amazing  Re¬ 
venue  ;  and  that  indead  of  having  any  Grounds  to  apprehend  the  fmalled 
Diminution  of  this  Income,  we  have  the  dronged  Motives  to  expedl,  that 
new  Advantages  will  continually  arife,  and  thole  derived  from  the  prefent 
Funds  continue  at  the  fame  Time  to  increafe. 

w  Thefe  Improvements  though  in  the  firft  Inllance  due  to  Mines,  come  in  a  Oourfe  of  Years  to 
be  able  mutually  to  fupport  each  other,  even  if  the  Mine  fhould  fail. 

x  L’Homme  defintereffe,  p.  127,  where  the  Author  obferves,  that  if  a  Million  of  Livres  be  an¬ 
nually  fpent  in  the  working  a  Mine,  which  produces  no  more  than  Nine  hundred  thoufand,  yet 
this  lafl  Sum,  exclufive  of  all  other  Improvements,  being  juft  fo  much  added  to  the  public  Stock, 
the  Community  may  well  afford  to  pay  the  Difference,  or  continue  working  under  this  apparent 
Difadvantage. 

y  The  State  of  the  Counties  in  which  Mines  are  wrought,  compared  with  their  Condition  in 
former  Periods,  amounts  on  this  Head  to  Demonffration. 

z.  Foffils  of  every  Kind  are  flriftly  and  truly  what  we  have  always  Piled  them,  Bleffmgs  be¬ 
llowed  by  Providence.  Tor  though  Men  may  raife  Woods  where  there  never  was  a  Tree;  render 
Fields  fertile  where  Grain  had  never  grown ;  or  naturalize  Animals  in  Countries  where  till  imported 
they  were  never  feen ;  Yet  all  the  Skill  and  Tnduflry  of  Men  cannot  conflilute  a  Stratum  of 
Clay,  Chalk,  or  Gravel,  a  Quarry  of  Stone,  or  a  Load,  a  Vein,  or  fo  much  as  a  fparry  Lump  of 
any  kind  of  Metal.  We  may  purify,  refine,  and  fit  them  for  Ufe,  but  the  Things  themfelves  arc 
pure  Gifts  of  Nature,  the  peculiar  Riches  of  thofe  Countries  in  which  (lie  has  placed  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  Productions  of  Great  Britain  as  arifing  out  of  the  SoiL 

T HE  natural  and  artificial  C'aufes  of  ’Fertility  in  different  Countries ^  In  the' 
earliejl  Writers  we  find  Commendations  of  the  Corn  Harvejls  in  Britain. 
The  Country  and  the  Inhabitants  equally  improved  while  under  the  Dominion 
of  the  Romans.  The  Saxons,  when  once  they  became  fully  Mafters,were  in  this 
RefpeCl  alj'o  very  indufirious.  In  confequence  of  this  they  carried  on  a  large 
and  lucrative  Commerce  with  their  Neighbours .  How  this  State  of  Things 
came  to  be  altered ,  the  People  impoverijhed ,  and  the  Country  ruined.  The 
untoward  State  of  Cultivation,  and  the  Lofs  of  Markets  under  the  Normans  -. 
In  the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh ,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Grazing  generally  preferred  to  Tillage.  Various  unfuccefsful  At¬ 
tempts  under  Elizabeth  and  the  fucceeding  Reigns  to  correct  this  Error.. 
Methods  taken  by  Parliament  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second  for  more 
effectually  encouraging  the  Cultivation  of  Corn.  The  Bounties  on  the  fever  at- 
Species  of  Corn  revived  and  thoroughly  fettled  after  the  Revolution..  A  fuc- 
cinCl  Account  of  Wheat,  and  its  many  Ufes  in  Food,  and  in  other  Re - 
fpeCls.  Benefits  which  in  various  Ways  refult  from  thence  to  Great  Britain.. 
The  like  in  regard  to  Rye,  and  the  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Reafons  why.- 
more  Attention  Jhould  be  fhewn  to  the  Culture  of  this  kind  of  Corn.  The- 
Hiftory  of  Barley  and  Malt ,  with  an  Account  of  the  Quantities  annually  pro-- 
duced  of  both.  The  Benefits  that  arife  from  hence  to  Individuals  and  the- 
Community.  The  Cultivation,  Produce,,  and  Nature  of  Oats,  with  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  Ufes  of  that  Grain  briefly  fluted.  Remarks  on  the  increafed  and.  in- 
creajin'g  Confumption,  and  the  Means  of  fup plying  it.  The  different  Sorts 
of  Peas,  their  Ufes,  and  the  Jingular  Advantages  arifmg  from  them.  A 
like  Account  of  Beans ,  Tares,  Lentils,  and  the  Emoluments  that  refult  from  ■ 
thefe  Productions .  Why  they  are  worthy  of  Notice  though  no  exaCt  Effi- 
mate  can  be  formed  of  the  Quantities  raffed  and  confumed.  The  Means  by 
which  our  Knowledge  in  Agriculture  came  to  be  extended  and  improved. . 
Clover  introduced  herefrom  Flanders,  at_  what  Time,  and  in,  what  Manner. 
The  Method  of  cultivating  it  as ;  an  intermediate  Crop,  and  the  great  Im¬ 
portance  of  that  Cultivation  ;  an  Idea  of  the  Profits  that,  have  arffen  from  • 
this  valuable  Improvement .  The  Field  Culture  of  Turnips  brought  like-wife- 
into  this  Count iy  from  Flanders .  The  extenffve  Progrefs  and  immenfe  Ad-~ 
vantages  derived  from  this  new  Hufbandry This  has  excited  not  the  Ad- . 
'  miration} 
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miration  barely ,  but  the  Emulation  alfo  of  other  Nations.  An  Account  of 
Carrots  from  the  ’Time  that  they  were  brought  amongf  us  by  the  Flemings. 
The  Extenfion  and  Manner  of  their  Cultivation  for  the  life  of  Cattle.  The 
Produce  and  great  Benefits  that  are  like  to  follow  from  this  Improve¬ 
ment.  Parfneps  propofed  in  the  fame  Intention  with  Probability.  The  Prudence 
Jhewn  in  the  encouraging  fuch  kind  of  Attempts  for  the  public  Good.  The  Hif- 
tory  of  Hops,  and  their  Cultivation  in  different  Places.  The  many  fignal  Emo¬ 
luments  that  have  arifenfrom  this  Improvement .  The  Culture  of  Hemp,  and 
the  Capacity  of  this  Country  to  produce  it  in  the  hi ghefi  Perfection.  The  Pro¬ 
duce  and incontefiable  Benefits  that flow ,  and  that  might  flow  from  its  Culti¬ 
vation.  Flax  grows  in  every  Rtf  peel  through  all  the  Britijh  IJles  as  well  as  in 
any  Part  of  Europe.  The  many  Advantages  that  are,  and  may  be  derived  from 
thence  to  the  Landholders,  the  indufirious  Poor ,  and  the  Community  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Rape  and  Cole  Seeds  fingular  and  fubflantial  Improvements  ;  the  Emo¬ 
luments  arifing  from  thefe  and  other  Cultivations  of  the  fame  Nature.  A 
fuccinCl  Account  of  the  extenfive  Culture  of  Potatoes,  and  the  Benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  them.  Seeds  and  Roots  cultivated  for  tbefi  Vfes  in  Medicine.  The 
Manner  of  planting,  and  the  great  Profit  derived  from  Liquorice.  The 
Nature,  Cultivation  and  Value  of  Saffron.  Teafles,  their  Vfes,  and  the 
Advantages  arifing  from  their  Propagation.  The  Hiftory  and  Culture  of 
Madder,  with  the  Emoluments  expelled from  thence.  Safflower  fown  in.  fonts 
Places,  and for  what  Purpofes.  The  Culture  of  Weld  or  Dyers  Weed ;  its 
Vfes,  and  the  Profits  arifing  from  it.  The  curious  Method  of  cultivating 
Woad,  and  the  Benefits  attending  it.  Of  Meadows  and  Pafiures,  and  the 
very  different  State  of  them  in  pafi  and  in  prefent  Times.  The  Hifiory  of  Saint 
Foin ;  its  Culture  and  Produce :  The  fame  with  regard  to  Lucerne,  of  Burnet, 
and  various  other  new  Improvements.  Obfervations  on  the  Benefits  arifing 
from  the  Application  of  Philofophic  Principles  in  conducing  and  improving 
the  Arts.  The  prefent  State  of  Timber  in  thefe  IJlands ,  and  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  Caufes  of  its  Decay.  Remarks  thereupon,  and  fame  Hints  as  to  the 
Remedies  that  may  be  applied.  A  retrofpeclive  View  of  the  Contents  of 
this  Chapter. 

T  ■''"'HE  Excellence  of  Soil  and  Climate  are  Bleflings  bellowed  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  but  like  all  ether  Bleflings,  as  we  have  often  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  are  capable  of  being  augmented  or  impaired,  according  as  they  are 
^either  neglected  or  improved.  In  lome  Countries,  where  Humidity  and 
Heat  exceedingly  abound,  we  flill  fee  a  luxurious  and  fpontaneous  Vege¬ 
tation,  refembling  at  leaft,  to  a  certain  Degree,  the  Fidtions  of  the  Golden 
Age,  when  Nature  fupplying  the  whole  Expence,  Men  lived  without 
Toil,  and  relying  folely  upon  her  Bounty,  enjoyed  all  Things  in  coin- 
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more3'.  But  there  is  another,  and  yet  more  general  Principle  of  Fertitityv 
which  is  the  Application  of  Man,,  by  which  many,  if  not  mod  of  thefe  be¬ 
neficial  Productions  which  naturally  fpring  up  in  one  Country,  may  be  tranf • 
ported  into,  and  cultivated  with  Succefs  in  another  l\  Indeed  if  this  had 
not  been  ever  the  Cafe,  Mankind  could  not  have  fpread  over  the  Face  of 
the  Earth,  but  the  far  greater  Part  of  the  World  would  have  remained,  in 
a  State  of  Nature,  void  of  Improvement  and  of  Cultivation.  It  is  true,, 
that  this  Power  hath  its  Limits,  infomuch  that  fome  Spices,  Trees,  and 
medicinal  Plants  are  not  to  be  removed  out  of  certain  Climates c.  But 
Things  of  more  general  Utility  may,  and  this  in  fuch  a  Meafure  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  Doubt  whether  Countries,  naturally  of  exuberant  Fertility,  are  fuch 
as  from  thence  are  capable  of  being  rendered  the  mofk  populous  d.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  admits  of  no  Difpute,  that  the  Capacity  of  producing,  when 
directed  by  Skill,  and  fupported  by  Labour,  extends  the  Bounties  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  that  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  both  Soils  and  Climates  may 
in  Procefs  of  Time  be  beneficially  altered  by  a  vigorous  and  afiiduous  At¬ 
tention  to  their  Improvement2* 

We  may  with  more  Probability  therefore  admit,  that  Britain  was  very 
early  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  iince  in  the  firft  Accounts  we  have  from 
the  Greeks,  who  derived  their  Knowledge  from  them,  it  is  celebrated  for¬ 
ks  Fertility,  a  certain  Proof  that  it  had  been  long  inhabited  K  Julius  Csefan 

3  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xv.  p.  715,  in  the  Speech  of  the  Brachman  Calanirs.  Virgil.  Eel.  iv.  Ovid, 
lib.  iii.  Eleg.  which  fhew  the  Antiquity  and  Univerfality  of  the  Tradition  of  Paradife,  whence  the 
principal  Vegetables  created  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  were  to  be  removed,  as  they  probably  were, 
before  the  Deluge,  and  after  that,  upon  the  Difperfion  of  Mankind,  gradually  unproved  by  them 
in  all  the  inhabited  Regions  of  the  Earth.  - 

b  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xv.  cap.  13,  14.  18.  22.  25.  Are  not  all  Vegetables  fpontaneous  in 
their  Growth  in  fome  Country  or  other  ?  Mull  they  not  have  been  tranfplanted  from  thefe  into- 
different  Regions  ?  Were  not  Ceres,  Triptolemus,  Bacchus,  &c.  deified  by  the  Ancients  for  thus 
extending  the  Benefits  bellowed  by  Providence  ?  Has  not  this  been  the  Cafe  in  Countries  now 
famed  for  Fertility  ?  Is  it  not  remarkably  fa  in  our  own  ? 

c  But  even  thefe  Limits  are  not  fo  confined  as  is  generally  believed.  Cinnamon  and  Cloves 
would  grow  in  Tobago.  Sugar  does  grow  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  in  Egypt.  Oranges  have  been 
naturalized  in  Portugal,  that  were  originally  the  Produflion  of  China.  Curiofity  and  Luxury 
however,  in  refpe<fl  to  modern  Importations,  have  done  more  than  the  nobler  Principles  of  Oeco- 
nomy  and  public  Spirit. 

,!  L’Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xviii.ch.  3,  4.  9.  He  obferves,  that  in  Countries  naturally  abundant 
the  People  are  idle,  feeble,  and  timid. 

e  Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  4.  where  he  obferves,  that  the  Soil  about  Philippi  being  drained 
by  Sluices,  the  Climate  was  altered  and  became  drier.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  Ireland, 
and  in  our  Plantations.  I  fay  obferved,  for  in  Truth  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  every  where,  only  every 
where  it  has  not  been  obfeived.  The  Converfe  of  this  Propofition  is  alfo  true,  for  in  Countries 
long  negletted  the  Climate  becomes  unhealthy,  and  the  Soil  barren. 

f  If  we  confide  in  the  Sentiment  of  Camden,  Orpheus  calls  this  the  Royal  Court  of  Ceres.  See 
alfo  Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  iii.  p.  200.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  09.  Authors,  who  though  they 
wrote  after  Caefar,  yet  drew  their  Materials  from  Greek  Geographers  and  HUlorians,  who  lived  long 
before  him. 

allows.* 
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allows,  that  in  the  maritime  Provinces  of  this  our  I(le,  the  People  were  well 
furnifhed  with  Corn  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  afferts,  that  in  the  interior 
Countiies  they  lived  chiefly  on  Flefh  and  Milk  g.  The  firft  he  undoubtedly 
might  know  with  Certainty,  but  the  fecond  he  could  only  learn  from  Re¬ 
port.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  cautious  and  correct  Author,  from  the  Inform 
mation  of  his  Father-in-law  Julius  Agricola,  than  whom  no  Man  of  his 
Time  knew  this  Country  fo  well,  or  could  defcribe  it  better,  acknowledges 
theMildnefs  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Richnefs  of  the  Soil,  which  except  the 
Olive,  the  Vine,  and  other  Plants,  which  he  judged  to  be  peculiar  to  warmer 
Countries,  produced  every  Thing  eTe  in  the  greatefl  Plenty.  Fie  alfo  ob- 
ftrved,  that  though  the  Springs  were  forward,  yet  that  the  Grain  ripened 
flowly  h.  This  he  attributed  to  frequent  Rains,  and  the  Humidity  of  the 
Air  and  Soil.  We  fee  no  Reafon  to  doubt  either  of  the  Truth  of  the  Re- 
prefentation,  or  of  the  Juftice  of  the  Remark1'.  The  Britons  were  but 
juft  beginning  to  learn  the  true  Principles  of  Agriculture.  Their  own  Skill, 
fuch  as  it  was,  enabled  them  to  provide  fufficiently  for  their  own  Subfiftence 
in  the  Manner  in  which  they  lived,  and’ hitherto  they  had  looked  no; 
farther. 

By  the  Romans,  who  continued  here  the  greatefl  Part  of  five  Centuries, 
the  Britons  wrere  well  inftructed  in  all  the  Arts  requifite  to  civil  Life.  They 
taught  them  to  conftrudt  Roads,  to  open  Canals,  to  work  Mines,  to  im¬ 
prove  their  Ports,  and,  above  all,  to  cultivate  their  Country  in  the  bed 
Manner,  by  which  they  rendered  it  a  Region  of  exquifite  Beauty  and  flow¬ 
ing  Abundance,  while  themfelves  were  not  only  an  elegant  and  polite,  but 
at  the  fame  Time  an  active,  induftrious,  and  opulent  People.  Britain  was 
in  thofe  Days  another  Sicily  to  the  Empire }  and  as  the  former  fupplied 
Italy,  fo  the  latter  furnifhed  the  Roman  Armies  in  Germany  and  in  Gaul 
with  Corn  and  other  Provifions  k.  It  was  this  rendered  our  Ifland  of  fo 
great  Confequence  to,  and  fo  much  confidered  by,  thefe  Sovereigns  of  the 
World.  It  was  this  put  it  in  the  Power  of  Caraulius,  himfelf  a  Briton,  to 
conftrain  Maximinian  and  Dioclefian  to  allow  his  affuming  the  imperial 
Title1.  It  was  this  that  induced  the  Panegy rifts  to  compliment  Conftan- 


g  De  Bello  Gal.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  He  acknowledges  however  that  the  Climate  was  lefs  fevere  than  in 
Gaul.  Cjc.  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  gives  us  the  Reafon,  becaufe  of  the  tepid  Vapours  from  the  fur¬ 
rounding  Sea. 

In  Vita  Agricolce,  cap.  xii.  His  whole  Relation  fhews  him  to  have  been  diligent  and  exact  in 
his  Inquiries,  very  fenfible  and  impartial  in  his  Reports. 

*  The  fame  that  has  been  faid  of  Ireland,  our  Hebrides,  and  the  Welt  Indies,  and  from  the 
fame  Caufes,  i.  c.  the  Want  of  Cultivation. 

k  Zofim.  Hilt.  lib.  iii.  Camden.  Britan.  Viti  Hift.  Britan,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Seldeni  Mare.  Clau* 
fum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3 — 8.  Huet  Hiftoire  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  chap.  58,  59. 

1  Sext.  Aurel.  Victor.  Eutrop.  Breviario  Romanae  Hilt.  lib.  ix.  c.  13,  14.  Card.  Noris  in 
•Explications  Nummi  Diocletiani,  p.  29. 
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tius  Chlorus,  and  his  Son  Conftantine  the  Great,  in  fuch  fwelling  and  pom¬ 
pous  Terms  on  their  recovering  Britain,  and  thereby  providing  for  the 
Subfiftence and  the  Security  of  the  Frontier  Provinces111. 

On  the  coming  of  Julian  with  the  Title  of  Caefar  into  Gaul,  when  he 
found  thofe  Provinces  in  the  utmoft  Diftrefs,  as  well  as  in  the  greateft 
Danger,  his  firfi:  Care  was  to  fettle  the  Peace,  and  reflore  the  Commerce  of 
Britain,  from  whence  he  drew  more  than  once  Eight  hundred  Ship  Loads 
of  Corn,  without  which  he  could  never  have  extricated  himfelf  from  the 
Difficulties  he  was  in,  or  attained  fuch  a  Degree  of  Power  as  lifted  him 
to  the  Empire”.  New  Troubles  arifing,  and  new  Emperors  being  fet  up, 
fome  of  them  here,  the  whole  Strength  of  the  Ifland,  after  numerous  Armies 
raifed  in,  and  frequently  when  tranfported  abroad  recruited  and  reinforced 
from  hence,  was  at  length  totally  exhaufted,  and  the  Country  fo  depopu¬ 
lated,  as  inftead  of  affording,  as  formerly,  a  continual  Support  to,  it  be¬ 
came  a  Burthen  on  a  declining  Empire  ;  in  which  State  the  Romans  gra¬ 
dually  and  unwillingly  abandoned  it  The  continual  Irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  Nations  into  the  Roman  Provinces  in  Britain,  quickly  completed 
their  Ruin,  fo  that  it  was  not  only  fpoiled  and  rendered  defart,  but  the 
very  People,  and  with  them  the  Arts  they  had  acquired,  were  in  a  great 
meafure  exterminated  and  extinguiffied  p. 

It  was  more  than  a  Century  before  thefe  Troubles  totally  fubfided,  and  the 
Saxons,  who  were  invited  as  Auxiliaries,  becoming  more  cruel  Enemies  than 
the  Pidts  and  Scots,  fixed  themfelves  fully  in  their  refpedtive  Principalities, 
and  then  in  the  firfi:  Intervals  of  Peace  began  to  improve  them  4.  But 
when  they  once  fet  about  this,  and  more  efpecially  after  they  embraced  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  they  made  a  great  Progrefs,  and  foon  revived  the  Cre¬ 
dit  of  this  Country  for  Plenty  and  Hofpitality.  The  Excellence  of  their 
Conftitution,  the  Juftice  of  their  Laws,  their  regular  Plan  of  Policy,  but 
above  all,  their  equal  Diftribution  of  Land,  not  only  produced  but  fecured 
a  general,  conftant,  and  thorough  Cultivation1'.  We  preferve  more  cer¬ 
tain  Proofs  of  this  than  even  themoff  authentic  Hiftories  could  afford,  in  the 

m  The  Reader  may  find  large  Citations  from  thefe  florid  Defcriptions  of  Britain,  in  Camden, 
Speed,  and  in  other  Authors ;  and  making  juft  Allowances  for  the  Genius  of  that  Age,  the  Stile 
peculiar  to  fuch  Pieces,  and  the  Motives  they  had  to  paint  all  the  Advantages  of  this  Ifland  in 
the  mofl  lively  Colours,  we  may  derive  from  them  very  confiderable  Information. 

n  Eutrop.  Breviario  Romans  Hift.  lib.  x.  cap.  vii.  Zoflm.  Htfl.  lib.  iii.  Ammian  Marcel. 
Hilt.  lib.  xx. 

v  Zoflm.  Hi.fl.  lib.  vi.  Procop.  de  Bel.  Vandal,  lib.  i.  Sigon.  de  Occiden.  Imper.  lib.  x. 

p  Hift.  Gild.  cap.  14 — 17.  Nennii  Hift.  Briton,  cap.  27,  28.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  11. 

q  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  Gent.  Anglor.  Chron.  Saxon.  Alured.  Beverlacenf.  Aflerii  Chron.  Rogeri 
Hovenden.  Annal. 

r  See  the  Collections  of  Saxon  Laws  by  Bromton,  Lambard,  and  Selden, 
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Number  of  Cities  and  great  Towns,  and  the  almoft  innumerable  Villages 
raifed,  and  many  of  them  named,  by  thefe  intelligent  and induftrious People  v 
In  the  Cathedrals,  Colleges,  and  Monaderies,  which  they  eredted  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  Lands,  which  their  Ecclefiadics  took  care  to  improve  to  the  ut- 
moft  t.  In  the  Syftem  of  their  rural  Oeconomy,  which  they  edablidied,  and. 
which  dill  in  a  great  meafure  fubfids,  and  in  the  Terms  made  ufe  of  in  alL 
Things  relative  to  Hufbandry,  which  mod  of  them,  at  lead,  are  retained: 
amongd  us  to  this  Day  u. 

We  have  alfo  furficient  Evidence  to  convince  us,  that  though  this  Coun¬ 
try  was  then  fully  .  peopled,  our  Harveds  not  only  fufficed  to  feed  them', 
plentifully,  but  fupplied-  alfo  a  very  large  Exportation  w.  Hence  it  was  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Great  called  Britain  the  Granary  of  the  Wedern 
World  x.  This  Commerce  enabled  the  renowned  King  Edgar  to  form: 
thofe  numerous  Fleets  that  were  at  once  the  Guard  and  Glory  of  his  Do¬ 
minions  7.  In  dicceeding  and  lefs  happy  Times  the  Wealth  accumulated: 
by  this  lucrative  Trade,  for  Riches,  or  rather  the  Signs  of  Riches,  that  is,. 
Gold  and  Silver,  could  be  brought  hither  no  other  Way,  enabled  his  Sue- 
cedors  to  procure  fome  temporary  Reliefs  to  their  Subjects  by  thofe.  Sub— 
iidies  which  bore  the  Title  of  DanegelcD. 

It  is  now  necefiary  to  relate  how  this  State  of  Things  came  to  be  altered,* 
and  that  too  in  fuch  a  Degree  as  almod  induced  a  Doubt,  as  to  the  Capacity 
of  this  Country  to  produce  fo  much  Grain,  and  made  it  a  Quedion  whether 
the  Hidories  of  the  amazing  Plenty  in  Britain  in  ancient  Times  were  not 

8  Confult  Spelman’s  Villare,  or  Lambard’s  Dictionary,  or  Dr.  Gibfon  late  Bilhop  of  London’s; 
Map,  entitled  Britannia  Saxonica. 

1  See  Camden’s  Preface  to  his  Britannia,  Sir  William  Dngdale’s  Monadicon,  and  Bifhop 
Tanner’s  learned  and  curious  Preface  to  his  Notitia* 

u  Somner’s,  Junius’s,  Spelman’s,  and  other  Gloffaries.  Thefe  derive  in  Truth  their  great  Uti¬ 
lity  from  this  very  Circumdance. 

w  Our  old  Hidorians  are  very  deficient  in  what  regards  Commerce.  Lambard  has  preferved  at 
Law  by  which  it  was  honoured  and  encouraged.  King  Alfred,  in  his  Saxon  Tranfiation  of  Oro- 
fius,  has  recorded  a  very  exact  Account  of  the  remoted  Countries  in  the  North,  byPerfons  whom 
he  lent  to  difeover  a  Paflage  that  Way  to  the  Indies.  He  fent  Alms  to  the  didreffed  ChVidians ; 
in  the  Ead,  and  received  Prefents  from  them.  W.  Malmefb.  de  Ged.  Pontiff,  lib.  ii. 

x  This  induced  him  to  live  in  the  drifted  Friendfhip  with  Offia  King  of  Mercia,  to  whom  he 
wrote  with  equal  Kindnefs  and  Refpeft.  Will.  Malmcfb.  de  Ged.  Pveg.  Angl.  lib.  i.  p.  32. 

y  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  122.  Chron.  de  Mailros,  p.  150.  Will.  Malmefb.  de  Ged.  Reg.,  Angl.  lib.- 
it.  p.  57.  and  many  other  Authorities.  that  might  be  cited;. 

%  This  Tax  was  raifed  for  different  Purpofes,  fometimes  to  engage  the  Danes  to  retire,  fome— 
times  to  raife  Forces  againd  them,  and  at  Length  as  an-  ordinary  Revenue.  The  Rate  alfo  was 
different.  Originally  Two,  afterwards  Four,  and  even  Six  Shillings  on  every  Hide  or  Plow-land 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  for  this  I  cite  it,  to  fhew  that  the  Saxons  relied  on  their  Land  and  its  - 
Produce.  The  Reader  who  would  be  better  informed  may  confult  Mr.  Webb’s,  learned  Dif— 
a).urfe.on  Danegeld.- 
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much  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  fabulous a.  Under  the  Saxons  this  Country, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  fully  peopled,  and  fully  cultivated,  the  Nation 
in  general  rich,  happy,  and  in  fome  Degree  luxurious  b.  Thi*s  tempted  the 
Danes,  who  made  a  Profeffion  of  Piracy,  to  make  Defcents  on  different  Parts 
of  the  Sea  Coafts  in  order  to  plunder.  Encouraged  by  Succefs,  they  invaded 
and  made  themfelves  Mailers  of  feveral  Spots  in  the  Maritime  Countries, 

'  and  from  thence  harraffed,  depopulated,  and  in  a  great  meafure  deffroyed 
the  Whole  c.  Thefe  Diffractions  with  little  Intermiffion  continued  for  three 
Centuries,  and  had  fuch  an  EffeCt  on  the  Country  as  well  as  on  the  People, 
that,  together  with  the  great  Changes  in  the  Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  by  the  coming  in  firft  of  the  Danes,  and  then  of  the  Normans, 
as  in  the  Midft  of  an  impoverifhed  and  defolated  Nation,  left  a  bitter  Re¬ 
membrance  of  paft  Plenty  and  Profperity,  with  fcarce  any  ProfpeCt  of  fu¬ 
ture  Recovery We  have  a  very  lingular  and  decifive  Inftance  of  the’ 
Truth  of  this,  in  the  Satisfaction  and  Admiration  expreffed  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Author  in  thofe  Times  on  the  Defcription  of  a  Saxon  Monaftery, 
and  the  Country  round  it,  which  from  the  Peculiarity  of  its  Situation 
had  efcaped  the  almoff  univerfal  Ruin  e. 

After  the  Norman  Government  became  fomewhat  more  fettled,  Agri¬ 
culture  was  either  fo  little  encouraged,  or  fo  indifferently  underffood,  that 
what  from  the  Variation  of  Seafons,  from  the  Frequency  of  civil  Commo¬ 
tions,  and  repeated  foreign  Wars,  there  was  a  continual  Fluctuation  be¬ 
tween  great,  but  very  tranlient  Periods  of  Plenty  and  extreme  Scarcity ; 

3  We  {ball  hereafter  fee,  that  not  above  two  Centuries  ago  fome  of  the  wifefl  Men  in  the 
Kingdom  doubted  the  Poffibility  of  rendering  this  Ifle  fo  fertile  in  Corn,  as  not  to  be  in  a  continual 
State  of  Dependence  in  this  Refpedt  on  its  Neighbours.  On  this  Principle  they  oppofed  Laws 
for  promoting  Agriculture,  as  ©ppreflive  and  vexatious  to  the  People,  as  direfling  their  Views  to 
an  Objefl  which  their  utmofl  Induflry  could  never  attain. 

b  This  was  after  the  Days  of  Edgar,  furnamed  the  Englilh  Solomon,  who  raifed  the  Saxon 
Monarchy  to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Splendour.  In  confequence  of  this  many  Strangers  frequented 
his  Court,  foreign  Cuftoms  were  introduced,  and  People  affefled  a  magnificent  and  expenfive 
Way  of  Living  unknown  to  their  Ancefiors. 

c  Affer.  de  rebus  Geft.  AElfridi,  p.  32,  33.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  141.  Ingulphi  Hifloria,  p.  24. 
56,  57.  Henr.  Huntindon.  p.  358. 

d  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  139.  Johan.  Glafion  de  rebus  Glafion.  p.  143.  Chron.  de  Mailrofs, 
p.  153.  Heming  Chartular.  vol.  i.  p.  248.  See  alfo  Sir  John  Spelman’s  Preface  to  his  Life  of 
Alfred,  where  he  not  only  acknowledges,  but  fully  proves,  that  none  of  the  Invaders  of  this 
Country  were  in  any  Degree  fo  fatal  to  it  as  the  Danes,  who  before  they  had  a  Profpefl  of  Con- 
quefi:  feemed  to  aim  only  at  Defolation. 

e  Will.  Malmelb.  de  Geft.  Pontif.  Angl.  lib.  iv.  prope  fin.  The  whole  Paffage  is  tranfcribed  by 
Camden.  See  Bilhop  Gibfon’s  Tranflation,  col.  494,  495.  The  fame  Place  is  defcribed  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  Hill.  lib.  v.  p.  357.  This  was  Thorney  Abbey  in  Cambridgefhire,  made 
a  perfect  Paradife  by  the  Monks,  adorned  with  (lately  Woods,  noble  Orchards,  fpacious  Vine¬ 
yards,  delightful  Lawns,  and  elegant  Buildings,  in  the  Midi!  of  Fens  and  Marlhes. 
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nay,  fometimes  downright  Famine*;  and  as  an  Indance  of  this,  in  the 
iliort  Space  of  fourteen  Years,  "Wheat  was  once  at  Thirteen  Shillings  and 
Four  Pence,  twice  at  Sixteen  Shillings,  and  once  at  Twenty-four  Shillings  a 
Quarter,  though  once  within  that  Space  fo  low  as  Two  Shillings  y.  Neither 
were  thofe  before-mentioned  the  higheft  Prices,  for  in  twelve  Years  after 
this  Period,  Wheat  was  Four  Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  a  Quarter,  and  at 
fotne  Times  and  in  fome  Places  it  went  even  higher7.  In  thefe  Circum- 
dances  they  had  not  only  a  Notion  of  importing  to  relieve  their  Necef- 
fities,  hut  of  exporting  alfo  to  keep  up  the  Price  of  their  own  Grain.  But 
both  being  fubjedl  to  Licences  and  other  Incumbrances  they  neither  of  them 
anfwered  any  general  or  public  Purpofea.  The  fame' may  be  truly  faid  of 
a  Law  that  promifed  better,  by  fixing  a  Price  at  which  Grain  might  be 
imported  from  abroad,  which  looked  like  declaring  what  was  then  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  flandard  and  moderate  Price  of  the  Commodity  b. 

In  the  Time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  a  Notion  began  to  prevail  amongfl 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  then  by  far  the  principal  Land-owners  in  the 
Kingdom,  that  their  Eftates  might  be  rendered  much  more  valuable  to 
them  by  being  employed  in  Grazing  than  in  Tillage  This  Humour  con¬ 
tinued  to  fpread  during  the  two  fucceeding  Reigns,  though  vifibly  contrary 
to  the  public  Intereft ;  and  in  the  Days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  excited  a 
Rebellion,  in  which  the  common  People,  who  were  expofed  to  all  the  Hard¬ 
ships  without  fharing  in  the  Profits,  fharpened  by  Indigence  and  Oppref- 
fion,  demolifhed  in  many  Counties  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Inclofures  d. 

x  A.  D.  1005.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  134.  A.  D.  1041.  ibid.  156.  A.  D.  1043  Hen.  Huntind. 
Hift.  lib.  vi.  A.  D.  1069.  R.  Hoveden  Annal.  A.  D.  1089.  Chron.  Johan.  Abbat.  St.  Pet.  de 
Burgo,  p.  52.  All  thefe,  and  pofiibly  more,  happened  in  one  Century.  But  if  the  Reader  would  know 
more  particularly  to  what  Height  thefe  Famines  rofe  in  ancient  Times,  he  may  find  an  Account 
at  large  of  that  in  A.  D.  1316,  in  Baker,  p.  113.  Echard,  B.  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  137.  Rapin, 
vol.  i.  p.  193.  Wheat  was  then  Forty-four  Shillings  a  Quarter. 

y  This  was  from  A.  D.  1244  to  1258.  In  A.  D.  1270,  it  was  at  4  1.  16  s.  which  amounts 
’nearly  to  13  1  19  s.  of  our  Money. 

*  Fleetwood’s  Chron.  Preciof.  p.  63.  which  fiiews  plainly  thefe  fudden  and  fignal  Variations 
were  owing  to  the  Want  of  found  Policy. 

a  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  many  Reflraints  were  laid  on  Exportation,  often  on  the  Requeft 
nf  the  Commons.  Cotton’s  Records,  p.  18.100.  135.  Statute  17  Ric  ii.  c.  7.  the  Subjedl  may 
export  Corn  freely,  at  his  Pleafure.  Stat  4.  Hen.  vi.  c-  5.  allows  this  to  be  retrained  by  King 
and  Council.  Revived  by  15  Hen.  VI.  cap.  ii. ;  and  by  Stat.  23  of  the  lame  Reign  made  perpetual. 

t>  Stat.  3.  Edw.  IV7.  cap.  ii.  afterwards  repealed.  It  fiiews  however  that  it  was  at  this  Time 
thought  necefiary  to  limit  Importation  as  well  as  Exportation. 

c  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  cap.  19.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia,  Book  i.  Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  iii. 

P-  39-  ,  tt 

d  Cooper’s  Chronicle,  fol.  345.  a.  Grafton’s  Chronicle,  p.  1301 — 1310.  Sir  John  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  Kennet's  Hiflory,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 — 308. 
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This  however  did  not  remove  the  Evil  any  more  than  the  Laws  had  done 
which  were  made  again  ft  Foreftallers  and  Ingrofters 

In  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  fomewhat  more  was  attempted,  but  little  or 
nothing  accomplifhed  by  the  Acts  for  promoting  and  encouraging  Tillage, 
which  were  warmly  fupported  on  Principles  of  true,  rational,  and  con¬ 
fident  Policy  by  the  wife  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  as  vehemently  oppofed 
on  very  plaulible  Grounds  of  Experience  and  Obfervation  by  the  able  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  who  reallythought  it  was  impoftible  to  render  Grain  aStaple 
Commodity  in  this  Country.  In  this  Opinion,  as  ftrange  as  it  may  now  feem, 
that  great  Man  was  by  no  means  lingular  ft  Under  the  two  next  Reigns 
Proclamations  and  Laws  were  not  wanting  to  encourage  both  Importation 
and  Exportation,  bat  with  little  Erfedtg.  During  the  civil  War,  and  under 
Cromwell,  there  was  much  a&ual  Scarcity  h,  though  a  true  Spirit  of  In- 
duftry  and  Agriculture  began  then  to  rife,  which  afterwards  had  fuch  happy 
Confequences.  But  there  ftill  wanted  fome  judicious,  folid,  and  permanent 
Regulation,  which  might  give  a  Spring  and  Support  to  conftant  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  in  order  thereby  to  eftablilh  certain,  fettled,  and  fuitable  Markets  ft. 

Immediately  after  the  Return  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  domeftic  Intereft,  and  the  true  Nature  of  foreign  Commerce, 
through  the  indefatigable  Labours  of  many  intelligent  and  public  fpirited 

e  Stat.  5th  &  6th  Edw.  VI.  cap.  xiv.  A  Law  certainly  well  intended,  and  in  its  Motives  juft ; 
but  from  the  Number  of  Exceptions  and  Provifoes  difficult  to  be  carried  into  Execution,  and 
therefore,  by  feveral  Statutes,  has  been  fince,  for  the  Improvement  of  Tillage,  and  with  a  View  to 
general  Circulation,  in  many  Refpedls  repealed. 

f  Sir  Simmons  Dewe’s,  Journals,  p.  551,  where  there  is  a  long  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  p. 
674.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  on  the  other  Side  urged,  that  poor  Farmers  could  not  purchafe  Seed  to 
fow  the  Land  which  the  Law  required  to  be  fown.  That  France  offered  the  Queen  to  fupply 
Ireland  at  two  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  at  which  Price  our  Farmers  would  be  Beggars.  That  Spain 
would  buy  no  Corn  from  us  if  we  could  fupply  them.  And  that  after  all,  the  Dutch  had  Plenty 
of  Corn  without  troubling  their  People  about  Tillage.  Sir  R.  Cecil  efpoufed  the  Plough  ;  be  faid 
it  raifed  People  as  well  as  Corn  :  That  thefe  were  flout,  honefl,  and  laborious  People ;  and  that  as. 
we  were  forced  through  Want  to  buy  Corn,  fo  no  doubt,  if  we  had  it,  we  could  fell.  By  an  A<51 
39  Eliz.  thefe  Tillage  Laws  were  repealed. 

s  See  the  Statutes,  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  xiii.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  xxviii.  3  Car.  I.  cap.  iv.  all  In  Favour  of 
Exportation,  which  the  lafl  allows  till  Wheat  is  above  Thirty-two  Shillings. 

h  Hartlib’s  Legacy  of  Hufbandry,  p,  93.  where  he  fays  in  A.  D.  165.1,  that  without  Supplies 
from  abroad  the  Nation  mufl  have  been  brought  to  the  utmoff  Diflrefs.  We  have  no  Reafon  to- 
doubt  this,  for  in  A.  D.  1648,  Wheat  was  4  I.  5  s.  A.  D.  1649,  4  b  A  D-  1650,  3  1.  16  s.  8  d. 
A.  D.  1651,  3I.  13  s.  4 d  per  Quarter,  the  Lowell  of  which  Prices  is  much  higher  than  it  has 
been  for  Half  a  Century  pafl. 

*  Thefe  Alterations  in  the  Laws  (hewed  they  none  of  them  had  anfwered  the  End  defired,  which, 
was  to  encreafe  the  Quantity  of  Corn.  This  could  be  no  otherwife  done,  than  by  finding  fome 
cffedloal  Means  to  encourage  the  Grower,  by  affording  him  a  conRant  Profpeft  of  an  adequate 
Return  for  his  Labour  and  Expence,  which  hitherto  had  been  never  attained. 

Perfoas, 
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Perfons,  came  to  be  better  and  more  clearly  underftood  k,  there  were  feveral 
well  intended  Statutes  made  relative  to  this  important  Point.  By  the  Firft 
of  thefe,  the  Exportation  of  Wheat  was  permitted  under  certain  Duties  till 
it  came  to  be  Forty  Shillings  a  Quarter1.  By  the  Second,  Exportation  was 
allowed  till  it  was  Forty-eight  Shillings,  with  fome  Alteration  upon  the  Rates 
on  Importation  m.  By  the  Third,  it  was  permitted  to  export  even  when  above 
Forty-eight  Shillings,  paying  the  Cuftom  n.  But  the  Fourth,  though  a  tem¬ 
porary  A6t,  continuing -in  Force  only  lor  the  Space  of  three  Years,  was  the 
mod;  remarkable,  lince  by  this  a  Bounty  was  given  on  Grain  at  a  certain 
Price  when  exported  °.  This  Indulgence  is  in  the  Body  of  the  Aftt  ex- 
prefsly  faid  to  be  on  account  of  the  low  Rate  at  which  Corn  then  fold 
abroad,  had  a  very  good  Effed:,  and  was  confidered  by  the  mod  intelligent 
Perfons  in  thofe  Days  as  an  Experiment,  which  having  anfwered  fo  well 
deferved  to  be  followed  p. 

In  the  next  Reign  there  was  a  Law  palled,  which  has  been  lince  on  ma¬ 
ture  Deliberation  more  than  once  confirmed,  for  regulating  the  Manner  of 
eftablilhing  the  Prices,  according  to  which  Cuftoms  were  to  be  paid  on  Im  ¬ 
portation  q.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution  the  Bounties  on  the  feveral 
Species  of  Corn  were  eftablilhed  (as  except  when  for  the  public  Security  the 
Power  of  Parliament  interferes)  they  ftill  fubfifi: r.  Such  have  been  the  Ads 
of  the  Legillature  with  an  Intent,  by  encouraging  the  Cultivation,  to  wi- 
creafe  the  Quantity  of  Grain,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  human  Policy  can, 
contributing  to  preferve  Plenty.  Let  us  now  fee  what  have  been  the  Confe- 
quences,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  upwards  of  Seventy  Years  thefe  Laws  have 
produced. 

Wheat,  as  it  affords  in  various  Ways  the  mod  general  and  necelfary 
Subfidence  to  the  Human  Race,  fo  through  the  peculiar  Beneficence  of  Di- 

k  Particularly  fuch  as  Prince  Rupert,  Sir  Robert  Moray,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  John  Evelyn, 
Efq;  Dr.  Beal,  Mr  Hartlib,  Mr.  Ray,  Major  Grant,  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  Sir 
Peter  Pet,  Mr.  Pepys,  Sir  Dudley  North,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  many  others. 

1  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.  §  n. 

m  Stat.  15.  Car.  II.  cap.  vii.  §  2,  3,  4.  Wheat  imported  to  pay  5  s.  4  d.  Poundage. 

n  Stat.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  Wheat  imported,  when  at  53  s.  4  d.  a  Quarter,  to  pay  i6s. ;  when 
at  Four  Pounds,  8  s.  a  Quarter. 

0  Stat.  25  Car.  II.  cap.  i.  §  37.  A  Bounty  is  granted  on  Wheat  at  48  s.  or  under,  of  5  s.  a 
Quarter;  on  Barley  or  Malt,  at  or  under  24  s.  of  2  s.  and  6  d. ;  and  on  Rye,  at  or  under  32  s.  of  3  s. 
and  6  d.  a  Quarter. 

P  Houghton’s  .Colleftions  for  the  Improvement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
where  he  allures  us  that  in  one  Year  the  Bounty  amounted  to  more  than  61,000  I. 

q  Stat.  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  xix.  continued  by  feveral  Statutes,  and  made  perpetual  by  Stat.  3  Geo. 
I.  cap.  vii. 

r  Stat.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  xii.  §  2.  commonly  confidered  as  the  firft  Bounty  Aft,  but  gives 
the  fame  Sums  and  at  the  fame  Prices  as  25  Car.  IL  cap.  i.  §  37. 
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vine  Providence  we  find  it  capable,  with  proper  Skill  and  Industry,  of  being 
raifed  and  cultivated  in  moft  Soils  and  Climates  through  the  four  Quarters 
of  the  Globes.  Befides  thofe  different  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Food, 
it  is  fometimes  malted,  and  in  that  Form  enters  largely  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  feveral  Liquors,  and  more  particularly  of  Mum t.  The  Diftillers 
alfo  make  Ufe  of  confiderable  Quantities,  as  they  find  that  it  yields  great 
Plenty  of  a  fine  ftrong  Spirit  u.  Starch,  of  which  in  different  Ways  there 
is  a  conflant  and  large  Confumption,  is  likewife  manufactured  from  it,  and 
this  to  a  very  great  Value  w.  TJhe  Bran,  of  which- there  are  feveral  Sorts 
feparated  from  the  Flour,  when  Ground,  ferves  feveral  Purpofes  in  Manu¬ 
factures  as  well  as  in  Medicine,  and  is  afterwards  found  by  Experience  to 
be  a  very  profitable  Manure  x. 

In  thefe  our  Britifh  Iflands,  exclufive  of  that  unceafing  Attention  it  de-  ' 
ferves  as  an  indifpenfable  Necefiary  of  Life,  it  is  in  a  national  Senfe  of 
very  great  Confequence  in  affording  conftant  Employment,  and  of  Gourde 
Maintenance  to  Multitudes,  in  its  Cultivation  y  ;  and  in  that  Refpect:  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  Manufacture,  and  the  Bafis  of 
other  Manufactures 7-.  It  is  become  now,  notwithftanding  the  Opinion  en¬ 
tertained 

s  In  Europe  Wheat  grows  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  France  and  Sicily ;  in  moft  Parts  of  Alia  ;  but 
that  of  Smyrna  or  the  Archipelago  is  fitted;  for  our  new  Hufbandry.  See  Tull,  p.  104.  136.  In 
regard  to  Africa,  the  Harvefts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  point  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  are  equally 
famous.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.230,  406.  In  refpeft  to  America,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Chili  in  the 
South,  Ovalle,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  in  great  Plenty  and  Perfe&ion ;  and  as  to  North  America  I  need  cite 
no  Authority. 

1  Stat.  5  Ann.  cap.  xxix.  §15.  A  Bounty  on  Exportation  of  5  s.  a  Quarter  is  given  on  Wheat- 
Malt,  ground  or  unground,  when  Wheat  is  at  or  under  2  1.  8  s.  a  Quarter. 

n  On  the  firft  Apprehenfion  of  Scarcity  the  Diftillers  are  prohibited  the  Ufe  of  Wheat;  but  in? 
Seafons  of  Plenty,  Exportation  and  the  Diftillery  fupercede  the  Neceflity,  and  confequently  fave 
the  Expence  of  Granaries,  the  Ends  of  which  are  immediately  and  effectually  anfwered  by  fuch 
temporary  Prohibitions ;  becaufe  the  Quantities  ufed  by  both  are  brought  to  Market  for  home. 
Confumption,  in  Bread  and  other  Kind  of  Provifions. 

w  Starch  is  made  by  fteeping  Bran  or  damaged  Wheat  in  foft  Water  fora  Week  or  ten  Days  in 
the  Sun;  the  Sediment  properly  prepared  is  turned  into  this  Commodity,  of  which  we  make  about 
Forty  thoufand  Hundred-weight,  and  the  Duty  amounts  annually  to  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds,  but 
is  drawn  back  on  Exportation.  The  French  under  fevere  Penalties  prohibit  the  ufing  good 
Wheat  in  making  Starch  ;  they  alfo  make  very  confiderable  Quantities. 

x  Bran  is  much  ufed  by  the  Dyers,  who  boil  it  in  Water,  to  which  it  gives  an  Acidity,  and 
makes  it  fit  for  fceuring  ;  when  preffed  after  fteeping,  it  is  fold  for  Dung. 

y  For  the  Hiftory  of  Wheat  confult  Columel  dere  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  vii.  Raii  Plift.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  i.  Plot’s  Oxfordlhire,  p.  153 — 155.  Morton’s  Hiftory  of 
Northamptonlhire,  p.  476,  477,  478.  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  87,  88.  Wor- 
lidge’s  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  39.  53.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  1 27 — 130.  149. 
332.  Tull’s  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  chap.  ix. 

a  If  we  confider  the  Number  of  Perfons  employed  in  this  Hufbandry,  the  Expence  of  Cattle, 
and  the  Wear  and  Tear  of  Country  Utenfils,  'wc  may  quickly  fee  that  there  is  no  Impropriety  in 
Stiling  the  Culture  of  Wheat  a  Manufacture.  Indeed  in  fome  Refpefts  it  furpaffes  moft  Manu¬ 
factures, 
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tcrtaincd  by  our  Anccflors,  a  very  valuable  and  much  envied  Article  in  foreign: 
Commerce,  and  confidered  in  that  Light  hath  brought  within  the  Compafs  of 
a  few  Years  immenfe  Sums  into  the  Nation  a.  About  the  Time  the  Bounty 
was  effectually  eftabl idled,  Mr.  Gregory  King’s  very  curious  and  accurate  Cal¬ 
culations  were  made  public,  which  (hew-  what  at  that  Period  was  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  England  in  this  Grain,  which,  fo  foon  were  the  good  Effects  of  the 
Law  either  felt  or  forefeen,  began  even  then  to  be  confidered  as  a  Staple  L 
We  have  the  Satisfaction  however  to  fee,  that  from  that  Time  we  have 
gone  on  increafing  in  the  Culture  and  Production  of  this  valuable  Grain, 
and  at  prefent  produce  a  far  greater  Quantity  ;  fo  that  of  courfe  the  Nation 
is  in  this  RefpeCtfo  much  richer,  larger  TraCts  of  Land  have  been  brought 
into  Tillage  c«  and  we  have,  and  may  certainly  continue  to  have,  a  more 
extenlive  Exportation.  It  is  true,  that  there  ftill  fometimes  happens  Seafons- 
of  Scarcity,  but  thefe  fall  out  much  feldomer,  and  in  RefpeCt  to  Severity 
are  in  no  Degree  comparable  to  what  were  felt  in  former  Times  d.  Befides 
even  thefe  have  their  Utility,  inafmuch  as  they  ferve  to  inform  us,  that: 
there  is  yet  fufficient  Room  for  Improvement,  and  not  the  lead  Ground  to. 
doubt,  that  Markets  may  and  will  be  found  for  the  increafed  Produce,  even, 
if  it  fhould  be  carried,  which  furely  is  far  from  being  impoffible,  much,  be¬ 
yond  its  prefent  State. 

Rye  is  a  Kind  of  farinaceous  Grain,  which  grows  very  tall,  on  a  thin,, 
dry,  and  gravelly  Soil,  and  will,  generally  fpeaking,  fucceed  where  other 

failures,  as  it  fupplies  conffiint  Employment,  and  though  moderate  yet  competent  Wages,  which; 
the  Fruit  of  their  Labour  always  fupports,  as  Corn  is  an  Article  never  fuffers  from  Fafhion. 

a  TraCts  on  the  Com  Trade,  p.  136.  It  appears  that  in  Nineteen  Years  from  A.  D.  1746  to> 
1 765,  deducing' the  Value  of  Wheat  imported  within  that  Space,  we  exported  in  that  Grain  to  the 
Amount  cf  £.  10,365,606,  which  at  an  Average  is  £.  545,558  per  Annum.  All  in  our  own  Ship* 
ping,  which  is  another  and  very  great  Advantage. 

b  Publifhed  by  Dr.  Davenant  in  his  Effay  upon  the  probable  Means  of  making  a  People  Gainers- 
in  the  Balance  of  Trade,  London,  1 699,  p.  71.  He  Hates  the  Produce,  of  Wheat  at  14,000,000 
of  Bufhels. 

«  The  Vouchers  for  this  are  taken  from  the  Collections  of  the  accurate,  ingenious,  and  induftrious  . 
Author  of  the  TraCts'on  the  Corn  Trade.  He  makes  the  annual  Growth  of  Wheat  32,372,824 
Bufhels.  Of  this  he  computes  there  is  fpent  in  Bread  30,000,000,  for  other  Ufes  he  allows 
720,000,  and  fixes  the  Exportation  at  1,652,824  Bufhels.  I11  regard  to  Weight,  a  Buffielcon- 
tains  from  Fifty-fix  to  Sixty  Pounds.  In  the  Counties  where  they  meafure  nine  Gallons  to  the 
Bufnel,  as  for  Inftance,  in  Stafford  (hire,  they  reckon  from  Seventy  to  Seventy-five  Pounds  a  Bu- 
fhel.  The  Mealmen  who  choofe  to  buy  rather  by  Weight  than  Meafure  agree,  that  a  Sack 
(which  fnould  contain  three  Bufhels)  fhall  weigh  two  hundred  and  twenty  Pounds. 

d  Dr.  Davenant  in  the  Book  above-mentioned,  p.  81.  fays,  that  in  Edward  Ill's  Reign,  Corn 
once  rofe  to  thirteen  Times  the  common  Value.  If  we  call  Four  Shillings  a  Bufhel  the  common 
Value  of  Wheat,  then  we  may  truly  affirm,  that  in  Sixty  Years  it  never  rofe  to  double  the  Value, 
and  not  above  once  came  near  it.  In  fome  Parts  of  England  this  may  be  contradicted  from  Ex* 
perience  ;  but  enquiring  into,  and  comparing  Mcafures  will  re*eftabli£h  the  Fa£t. 
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Corn  would  not  *  It  is  next  in  Price  to  Wheat,  which,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  many  Refpeds,  jn  l'ome  others  it  very  much  refemblesR  In  feveral 
a  laces  this  Gram  with  an  early  Kind  of  Wheat  are  fown  and  reaped  to¬ 
gether  g.  The  general  Ufe  of  Rye  is  for  Bread,  of  which  there  was  much 
more  formerly  eaten  than  at  prefent,  and  yet  there  is  ftill  more  of  it  con- 
umed  in  this  Way  than  ot  Barley  h.  Rye-bread  in  the  Opinion  of  good 
judges,  is  rather  unwholefome  than  unpleafant.  It  is  conceived  to  be  of 
very  difficult  Digeftion,  and  therefore  only  fit  for  hard-working  and  labo¬ 
rious  People  K  Befides  this,  it  is  black,  heavy,  and  by  no  Means  pleafing 
t0  '  who  are  n°tufed  to  it;  but,  as  appears  from  their  continuing  in  the 
Uie  of  it,  very  acceptable,  and  agrees  well  with  fuch  as  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  it  from  their  \  outh  k.  But  this  Grain  being  mixed  with  Wheat 
is  thought  from  its  Clamminefs  to  contribute  to  keep  the  Bread  made  of  it 
long  moift,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  Flavour,  and  to  make  it  go  farther 
and  to  lave  the  Trouble  of  frequent  baking  l.  It  yields  a  great  deal  of 
fine  and  flrong  Spirit,  and  fome  Ufe  is  made  of  it  by  the  Tanners  m. 

Upon  the  Whole,  as  the  chief  Confumption  of  Rye  was  in  Bread,  and  as 
ior  more  than  Half  a  Century  part  this  has  been  continually  diminifhine  fo 
we  at  prefent  grow  lefs  of  it  than  in  Times  paft,  though  we  export  more  of  it 

C  Tt  n‘.  xvi“'  caP-  xv5*  Camdeni  Britan,  p.  546.  Ran  Hift.  Plant  lib  xxii  can 

2.  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Hufbandry,  p.  79.  93.  Worlidge’s  Syflem  of  Agriculture, *p.  40  54’ 

nlr  c  S  HufbMailry’  I25,‘  .I49‘  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  87,  88P  Rifle’s 

Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  1.  p.  270.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Plants  p  21 2 

*  7  •  h,5grh-r  c-aU  Yhear>  the3  Ear  is  rmaIler’  with  fhorter>  ^Perfand  rougher  Awns 

the  Grain  is  lefs  in  Size,  thinner  and  darker,  the  Root  not  fo  bufliy  as  that  of  Wheatland  there- 

foie  does  not  fo  much  exhauft  the  Soil it  is  earlier  in  the  Ear  by  a  Month.  It  is  next  in  Weight- 

to  Wheat,  the  Bulhel  being  from  56  to  59  Pounds  ;  where  they  allow  nine  Pecks  to  a  Bulhe!  it 
lometimes  reaches  to  67  Pounds.  UiCU  1C 

8  This  mixed  Corn  is  commonly  called  Maflin  (Mifcellane)  and  alfo  Mung-corn  or  Munk-corn 
TTT1  yI0r  M°nk-corn,  becaufe  Bread  made  of  it  was  commonly  eat  in  Monafteries.  Profeflor 
tadley  afTmes  us,  that  this  was  the  fweeteft  and  moifteft  Bread  he  ever  tailed.  Many  others  are 

t^Tn  BUt  *"  the  Artkk  0f  «  «  «  M-t  rather  governetfby 

it  RnteiPr0‘f“Cei°fi,Rye  ‘n  h‘S  T™efat  10,000,000  of  Burtiels.  We  grow 

a,  -iSs  “"trss;  zzzsr*  — ■  ‘b-**  - 

are' venrvGrob”jfty  fd?  ™  ^  ^Country  in  Europe,  and  the  People  who  eat  it 

withouy  it  ’  8  °US  a  great  dea'  °f  Lab0Ur’  which  the?  think  could  not  do 

hal  iittle  Reim^rwhtt WOnderfUl  ^  Wh°  >»«  >-8  «  Rye-bread 

1  When  this  was  the  Bread,  as  it  once  was  of  the  common  People,  Wheat  went  much  farther 

at  whV.S4aC,  Wh“‘  is  now  tho“Sht 

ilot  tl^Flat-'oil^or'any^^erVropcrtks  of  fhe  Mocha  Bean!  b  has 
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than  we  formerly  did n.  It  may  however  deferve  lome  Confederations 
whether  for  feveral  weighty  Reafons  the  Culture  of  this  Grain  fhould  not 
be  more  attended  to  and  encouraged,  and,  amongft  others,  for  thefe  that  fol¬ 
low.  Becaufe  it  will  grow  almoR  every  where,  and  on  any  Soil,  not  only 
with  little  Trouble,  but,  which  is  a  CircumRance  not  unworthy  of  Notice,, 
with  lefs  Danger  of  failing  than  almoft  any  other  Crop  °.  Becaufe  though 
lefs  eaten  here  than  in  former  Times,  yet  it  is  ftill  in  great  Eftecm  abroad, 
more  efpecially  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  where  the  Confumption 
of  it  is  large,  and  it  fells  at  a  confiderable  Price  p.  Laftly,  becaufe  our 
Rye  is  thought  wholefome,  and  much  lefs  if  indeed  at  all  expofed  to  that 
dreadful  and  deplorable  Malady  the  French  call  Ergot  q,  which  frequently 
renders  the  eating  it  very  dangerous  and  deftrudtive,  not  to  Man  only,  but 
to  all  Animals,  and  of  courfe  our  Rye  from  this  fortunate  CircumRance 
will  preferve  a  Preference  in  foreign  Markets* 

Barley  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firR  Grain  introduced  for  the  SuRenance 
of  Man,  the  Cultivation  of  which  was  taught  by  the  Goddels  Eis  to  the 
Egyptians,  according  to  the  moR  ancient  EliRories  of  that  Nation1-.  It 
grows  on  worfe  Land  than  Wheat,  and  the  different  Kinds  thereof  agreeing 
with  various  Soils,  we  find  moR  Sorts  of  it  raifed  with  great  Succefs,  more 
efpecially  within  the  Space  of  the  current  Century  throughout  all  the  Bri- 
tifli  Ifiands ;  to  the  Inhabitants  of  which  it  is  a  Grain  highly  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  many  and  important  Ufes  to  which  it  is  converted  s.  It 
was  anciently  made  into  Bread,  and  much  efieemed  in  many  Countries.  It 
was  fo  even  in  this,  and  though  now  Wheat-Bread  very  much,  as  well  as  very 
generally  prevails,  yet  it  is  Rill  the  common  Food  of  at  leaR  the  ordinary 
Sort  of  People  in  feveral  Counties,  where  Experience  fliews  it  to  be  very 

n  The  French  very  -wifely  andfuccefsfully  pra<frife  a  Hufbandry  which  they  learned  from  us  (Die- 
tionaire  Univerfelle  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  209.)  they  fplit  the  Ridges  of  Wheat -Rubble, 
and  fow  it  with  Rye,  which  in  April  and  .May  they  cut  for  their  Black  Cattle  (whereas  we  feed 
Sheep  and  Lambs) ;  and  if  the  Weather  proves  favourable  they  mow  it  three  Times,  which  at  that 
Seafon  is  highly  beneficial. 

o  Rye  does  well  in  mountainous  Countries,  and  ripens  almoft  without  feeing  the  Sun  in  light 
fandy  Soils,  and  alfo  in  tolerably  good  Ground  thrives  wonderfully. 

p  Often  above,  and  very  feldom  under  a  Guinea  a  Quarter,  ufually  at  a  higher  Price  that’ 
Harley,  and  about  two  Thirds  the  Price  of  Wheat. 

q  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N°.  exxx.  p.  7 58.  It  is  a  moft  horrid  Diftemper,  ending  fre¬ 
quently  in  an  incurable  Gangrene. 

r  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  &  Ofirid.  Reimm.  Id.  Antiquit.  Egypt.  §  25,  p, 
54.  It  deferves  fome  Confideration  what  this  Invention  was.  It  appears  from  the  firft  cited  Au¬ 
thor,  that  Ifis  found  the  Plants  of  Barley  and  Wheat  growing  in  the  Woods,  and  that  fhe  taught 
Men  how  to  collet,  fow,  and  cultivate  them,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  Quantity,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  to  meliorate  the  Grain. 

s  The  Produce  of  Barley,  as  Rated  by  Mr.  King,  was  2 7,000,000  of  Bulhels.  At  prefent  the 
the  annual  Produce  is  38,826,176  Bulhels  in  a  common  Year. 
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wholefome,  hearty,  and  nourilhing  L  There  is  particularly  a  certain  Sort 
of  it  filled  Naked  or  Wheat  Barley,  the  Flour  of  which  anfwers  better 
than  any  other  for  that  Purpofe11.  But  Barley  in  general,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  incumbered  with  Bran,  is  now  chiefly  employed  for  the 
making  Malt,  which  is  a  very  ufeful,  extenfive,  and  curious  Manufacture, 
by  which  Multitudes  are  maintained  w.  Malt  is  brewed  into  Beer  and  Ale 
of  different  Kinds,  the  Ufe  of  which  is  as  general  in  refpeCt  to  Drink,  as 
that  of  Wheat  in  regard  to  Bread  x,  and  from  hence  arifes  great  Profit  to 
Individuals,  and  a  very  large  Revenue  to  the  Public  y,  Belides  this  there 
is  a  very  large  Confumption  of  Malt  by  the  Diflillers,  who  draw  from  thence 
amazing  Quantities  of  Spirits,  on  which  like  wife  there  are  very  conliderable 
Duties 

In  fome  Countries  in  Europe  Barley  is  ufed  as  Oats  are  with  us  in  feeding 
Horfes 3.  It  ferves  alfo  admirably  well  for  fatting  Hogs,  Poultry,  and  other 
Animals1’.  We  export,  after  fupplying  our  own  large  Demands  of  all  thefe 
-different  Kinds,  both  in  Grain  and  Malt,  to  a  very  confiderable  Amount  c. 
We  grow  at  prefent  about  one  Fourth  of  this  Grain  more  than  we  did  at 

{  The -Confumption  of  this  Grain  in  Bread  is  computed  at  8,129,000  Bufliels.  It  is  allowed 
that  thofe  who  eat  Barley-Bread  eat  one  with  another  eleven  Bufliels  in  a  Year,  whereas  People 
ufually  eat  but  eight  Bufhels  of  Wheat.  This  is  highly  probable,  lince  Barley  commonly  weighs  but 
from  Forty-four  to  Forty-feven  Pounds  a  Bufhel ;  in  the  Counties  where  nine  Pecks  are  computed 
to  a  Bufhel  it  fometimes  weighs  Fifty-eight  Pounds. 

n  Raii  Hiff.  Plant,  lib.  xxii.  §  i.  cap.  3,  4.  Plot’s  Staffordlhire,  p.  343.  Hordeum  Nudum, 
or  Zeopyrum,  this  by  the  Botanifls  is  called  Tritico-Speltum.  At  Rowley,  where  it  grows 
plentifully,  they  call  it  French  Barley.  It  produces  largely,  makes  Bread  very  near  as  good  as 
Wheat,  and  Malt  not  inferior  to  any  Barley. 

w  The  annual  (Quantity  of  Barley  made  into  Malt  is  computed  to  be  26,400,000  Bufhels,  and 
the  Duty  on  Malt  in  1762  amounted  to  £.  1,011,701. 

x  It  appears  from  hence,  if  there  were  no  other  Arguments  to  prove  it,  that  Agriculture  is 
the  great  Support  of  the  Nation,  in  which  every  Individual  is  interefled  for  the  moff  material 
Articles  of  his  daily  Subfiflence  in  Food  and  in  Drink  ;  in  this  Refpeft  all  Manufadfures  depend 
upon  it ;  from  its  Produce  it  is  the  chief  Stay  of  the  Landed  Interelf ;  it  contributes  largely  to  Navi- 
vigation  and  Commerce,  and  in  various  Ways ;  and,  taking  all  thefe  together,  to  a  vaff  Amount  to¬ 
wards  the  Maintenance  of  Government.  All  thefe  Benefits,  important  as  they  are,  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  more  fo,  from  the  Confideration  that  they  are  liable  and  permanent,  the  Work  of  Prudence 
and  Perfeverance,  and  which  can  never  decline  but  through  Indolence  and  Folly. 

y  The  grofs  Duty  on  Malt  in  1762  has  been  given  above,  and  in  1764  ;  the  Quantity  which 
paid  Excife  advanced  to  28,000,000  of  Bufliels. 

z  It  is  fufficient  to  fliew  the  Importance  of  the  Dilfillery  to  the  Public  to  remark,  that  every 
■Quarter  of  Corn  confirmed  therein  pays  three  Pounds  or  more  in  Duty. 

•l  This  was  the  Ufage  of  the  Romans,  and  is  Hill  fo  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  many  other  Na¬ 
tions  who  have  it  in  Abundance,  and  make  no  Ufe  of  Malt. 

k  The  Confumption  in  thisWay,  confidering  how  much  better  Animals  for  Food  are  now  kept 
to  what  they  were  formerly,  mull  be  very  large.  It  has  been  rated  by  good  Judges  at  936,000 
Bufhels,  which  is  rather  certainly  within  than  beyond  the  Truth. 
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the  Beginning  of  the  current  Century  c;  that  is,  in  South  Britain ;  and  it 
may  be  ftill  more  in  Proportion  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland ;  in  both 
which  Countries  it  thrives  exceedingly  well,  and  it  has  been  of  late  Years, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  very  afiiduoufly  cultivated  d.  As  the  Bran  of 
Wheat,  fo  the  Duft  of  Malt,  is  found  by  Experience  to  be  a  moft  excellent 
Manure ;  and  indeed  the  Grains  and  the  very  Lees  of  Malt  Liquors  are  con¬ 
verted  to  profitable  Ufes  e. 

Oats  are  of  different  Kinds,  diftinguifhed  commonly  from  their  Colours 
into  black,  grey,  red,  and  white  Oats ;  andasaveryufeful  and  profitable  Grain, 
cultivated  throughout  all  the  Britifh  Iflands  ft  In  the  County  of  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  it  may  be  alfo  in  other  Counties,  there  is  a  Sort 
of  naked  Oats,  which  very  much  refembles  Wheat,  and  is  faid  to  fell  almoft  as 
dear,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  elfewhere  g.  This  Grain  is  dill  ufed  in 
making  Bread  in  Wales,  over  the  greateft  Part  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  the  People  who  eat  it  are  ftrong,  active,  and  healthy  h.  It  ferves 
in  other  Refpedts  as  a  necelfary  and  falubrious  Article  both  in  Food  and  in 
Phyfic  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  whole  Ifland,  and  great  Quantities  of  it  are 
continually  ufed  at  Sea  ft  But  the  principal  Confumption,  more  efpecially  of 
late  Years,  and  particularly  in  South  Britain,  hath  been  for  the  Feeding  of 
Horfes,  being  from  Experience  found  the  wholefomeft  and  fitted:  for  that  Ufe; 

e  It  has  been  computed  that  we  annually  export  in  Barley  299,184  Bufhels,  in  Malt  1,806,840 
Bufhels,  and  our  Exports  in  both  continue  to  increafe. 

d  For  the  Hiflory  of  this  Grain,  fee  Columel  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  vii.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xxii.  §  1.  cap.  v.  Plot’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Ox’fordfhite, 
p.155.  Staffordfhire,  p.  343.  Childrey’s  Britan.  Baconica,  p.  n.  Morton’s  Natural  Hiflory 
of  Northamptonfhire,  p.479.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  39.53.  Mortimer’s  Huf- 
bandry,  vol.  i.  p.  130,  151.  333.  Lille’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  271  —  289.  Bor- 
■lafe’s  Cornwall ,  p.  87,88. 

e  Lifle’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  51,  where  he  fhews  the  Ufes,  explains  the 
Reafons,  and  afligns  the  Quantities  of  this  Manure. 

f  For  the  Hiflory  of  Oats,  fee  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xvii.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xxii. 
cap.  xiii.  Sibbaldi  Scotia  illuftrata,  lib.  i.  P.  i,  cap.  xiv.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p. 
40,  41.  54.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  151.  354.  Lifle’s  Obfervations  in 
Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  289 — 295.  Hill’s  Hiflory  of  Plants,  p.  209. 

g  Plot’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Staffordfhire,  p.  344,  345.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p,  136, 
Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  87. 

h  It  is  generally  held,  that  in  South  Britain  fewer  People  eat  Oat  than  either.  Barley  or  Rye- 
bread,  and  yet  theannual  Confumption  of  Oats  in  this  Wayamounts  to  14,329,800  Bufhels,  which 
falls  only  fhort  1,791,200  Bufhels  of  the  Rye  and  Barley  ufed  in  Bread  put  together.  This  arifcs 
from  the  different  Quantities  which  are  requiflte  for  Subfiftence.  A  Angle  Perfon  eating  of  this 
Bread  within  a  Bufhel  of  three  Quarters  in  a  Year.  The  common  Weight  of  the  Bufhel  feidom 
exceeds  forty  Pounds,  and  where  it  contains  nine  Pecks  rifes  but  to  forty-five. 

1  Markham’s  Complete.Englifh  Houfe-wife,  B.  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  175.  where  there  is  a  large 
Account  of  the  Ufes  made  of  Oats  in  his  Time,  which  is  curious. 

and 
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and  in  regard  to  this,  it  is  at  prefent  become  a  very  confiderable  Object  L 
Oats  are  likewife  very  much  ufed  for  the  Fatting  of  Poultry  and  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  were  formerly  preferred  to  all  other  Grain  for  this  Purpofe. 
They  may  be,  and  in  Times  pad;  were  frequently  malted,  and  made  a  very 
good,  pleafant,  and  wholefome  Drink,  yielding  likewife  a  very  fine  Spirit 

In  the  Opinion  of  fome  it  is  not  at  all  impoffible  that  their  Hulls  might 
be  employed  as  the  Bran  of  Wheat  is  in  making  Starch  As  there  was 
no  Bounty  allowed  upon  the  Exportation  of  this  Grain  in  the  firft  Statutes, 
the  Defedl  was  afterwards  fupplied  «.  But  notwithdanding  this,  it  has 
been  thought  by  the  bed  Judges,  that  there  dill  remain  fome  Defedts  which 
ought  to  be  remedied,  and  this  itis  conceived  might  be  eafily  done,  by  putting 
Oats  on  a  proper  Proportion  with  other  Grain,  which  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  free  Circulation  both  of  the  Corn  and  Meal  here  at  Home,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  Monopoly  of  fome  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 'againd  the  Red, 
and  might  alfo  promote  a  farther  Cultivation  0  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  Thing 
extremely  necedary,  fince  though  we  grow  at  prefent  more  than  double  the 
Quantity  that  we  did  about  Sixty  Years  agop,  yet  the  Demand  is  fo  much 
increafed  as  to  occafion  frequent  and  large  Importations,  and  this  too  (which 
deferves  Notice)  at  a  Price  fo  high  as  to  be  vifibly  inconfident  with  the 
public  Intereftq,  and  which  by  the  Amendments  above  propofed  might  very 
probably  be  prevented. 

Besides  thefe  different  Kinds  of  Grain,  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of 
Pulfe  that  are  let  or  fown  for  intermediate  Crops  in  what  is  diled  Arable 


k  It  is  computed  that  for  the  Maintenance  of  Horfes,  and  in  other  Ufes,  we  fpend  yearly 
19,692,000  Bufhels.  But  our  whole  Growth  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  33,927,576  Bufhels  ;  whereas 
Mr.  King  dates  the  Produce  of  Oats  at  1 6,000,000  Bufhels.  But  our  ufual  Ccnfumption  amounts- 
to  34,021,800  Bufhels,  which  is  fupplied  by  an  annual  Importation  of  this  Grain,  which  feems  to 
be  dill  encreafing. 

1  Mr.  Gervafe  Markham  in  the  Work  before  cited,  B.  ii.  chap.  vii.  gives  the  Method  of  malting 
Oats,  which  in  his  Time  he  fays  was  commonly  pradlifed  in  Lancafnire,  Chefhire,  Derbyshire, 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  elfewhere.  Mr.  Mortimer  affures  us,  that  in  Kent  they  commonly 
brewed  with  one  half  Barley  and  the  other  Oat-malt. 

ra  This  Obfervation  has  arifen  from  confrdering  the  Refemblance  between  boiled  Starch  and 
Flummery,  which  is  bed  made  from  the  Hulls  of  Oats  deeped  in  Water  ;  and  from  the  Likenefs  of 
the  Thing  produced,  and  the  Similarity  of  the  Procefs  in  making  it,  a  Prefumpticn  appears,  that, 
this  Grain  might  be  applied  as  well  as  Wheat  in  this  Mariufadture,  which,  if  Experience  fhoulcf 
juftify  this,  would  be  of  Utility. 

n  Star.  5  Ann.  cap.  xxix.  §  10.  gives  a  Bounty  of  2  s.  6d.  a  Quarter  on  Oats  exported,  when 
Oats  are  under  fifteen  Shillings  a  Quarter. 

0  It  has  been  fuggeded,  that  indead  of  15  s.  Exportation  fhould  be  permitted  till  Oats  are  20  s. 
a  Quarter,  but  this  Merits  mature  Confideration. 

P  We  have  before  dated  the  prefent  Growth,  from  the  Trafls  on  the  Corn  Trade  to  what  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  King,  to  be  as  17  to  8,  and  yet  we  fall  fhort  of  the  Demand. 

3  In  A.  D.  1763,  was  the  greated  Importation,  which  amounted  in  Oats  and  Oat-meal  to 
219,310  Quarters,  or  1,754,480  Bufhels,  which  mud  cod  about  /.  175,448, 

Land, 
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Land,  from  an  ancient,  well  founded,  and  ftill  prevailing  Opinion,  that  in- 
llead  of  impoverishing  or  exhaufting,  they  nourifh  and  improve  the  Soil r, 
turning  alfo  in  their  owir  Produce  to  very  confiderable  Advantage.  Amongll: 
thele  we  may  in  the  firft  Place  very  juftly  reckon  Pease,  that  is  Field  Peafe, 
of  which  in  the  common  Estimation  there  are  a  great  many  Kinds,  deno¬ 
minated  fometimes  from  their  different  Colours,  and  fometimes  from  the 
Places  in  which  from  tl^eir  Succeeding  belt  they  are  moft  efteemed.  But 
a  very  able  Writer  of  our  own  Country  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  they 
may  be  all  reduced  to  two  Sorts,  distinguished  by  their  Size,  the  leffer  and 
the  larger  s.  They  are  likewile  held  to  be  very  tickliSh,  and  incertain  in 
their  Succefs,  for  which  the  fame  Author  afligns  very  probable  ReafonsC 
However  of  Some  Sort  or  other  they  are  univerfally  cultivated,  and  Serve  for 
a  great  Variety  of  Ufes.  Large  Quantities  in  a  Diverfity  of  Ways  are  con- 
fumed  annually  in  our  Kitchens-,  ftill  larger  in  Sea  Provisions,  and  much 
more  than  both  thefe  taken  together  in  the  Fattening  of  Hogs,  which  creates 
a  conftant,  confiderable,  and  continual  Demand  u. 

Next  to  thefe  we  may  reckon  Beans,  which  Serve  likewife  for  much 
the  fame  Purpofes  are  exported  for  the  Food  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
Plantations,  employed  in  feeding  Horfes  at  Home ;  fo  that  altogether  they 
are  in  daily  Ufe,  and  moSt  certainly  turn  to  a  very  confiderable  Amount x. 
Vetches  or  Tares  of  various  Denominations  are  likewife  Sown  for  the 
Sake  of  yielding  early  Fodder  for  Cattle  while  green,  and  when  ripe  afford 
excellent  Food  for  Pigeons  as  Lentils,  which  the  common  People  call 

r  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  chap.  xi. 
Lille’s  Observations,  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  318,  319. 

s  Columel.  ubi  Supra.  Plin  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xii.  Raii  Hill.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  ii. 
p.  890.  Langham’s  Garden  of  Health,  p.  473.  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Hufbandry,  p.  93. 
106,  107.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  355. 

t  Lifle’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  300 — 315,  where  he  obferves,  that  befides  the 
Diftinftion  of  Size  mentioned  in  the  Text,  there  is  another  Diftinttion  which  refpedls  both  the 
lefler  and  the  larger,  and  this  is  their  being  tender  or  hardy,  and  by  having  a  due  Regard  in  the 
Choice  of  the  Lands  on  which,  and  of  the  Time  in  which,  they  are  fown,  by  adverting  to  thefe 
Diflin&ions,  all  Incertainty  may  be’ in  a  great  meafure  at  leaf!,  if  not  wholly  prevented, 

u  We  have  enumerated  the  principal  Ufes  of  Peafe,  of  which  there  is  a  great,  and  alfo  grow¬ 
ing  Confumption  in  Town  and  Country,  immenfe  Quantities  annually  put  on  board  our  Ships,  a 
great  deal  ufed  in  Hofpitals,  Infirmaries,  and  Workhoufes;  fo  that  one  cannot  well  conceive  we 
fhould  ufe  lefs  than  we  did  formerly ;  and  yet  Mr.  King’s  Computation  of  7,000,000  of  Bufhels  feems 
beyond  the  Truth  :  If,  as  it  is  not  at  all  impofliblc,  this  fhould  be  the  Cafe  in  regard  to  fome  of  his 
other  Eflimates,  it  will  turn  the  more  in  Favour  of  our  modern  Improvements. 

w  The  ancient  Writers  as  before,  as  alfo  Markham.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  42. 
Lifle’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  296 — 300.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  543. 

35  Mr.  King  Rates  the  annual  Growth  of  thefe  Vegetables  at  4,000,000  of  Bufhels,  in  which  pof- 
fibly  there  may  be  fome  Miftake. 

V  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Plin.  Hifh  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xv.  Raii  Hifl. 
Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  1.  cap.  ix.  p.  900.  Lifle’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  voL  i,  p.  315 — 323.  Hill's 
HiRory  of  Plants,  p.  543, 

L  2.  Tills, 
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Tills,  do  both  for  Pigeons  and  for  Calves,  and  therefore  in  fome  Coun¬ 
ties  are  in  great  Requeft*.  All  thefe  are  raifed  with  very  little  Trouble, 
grow  when  Seafons  are  favourable  luxuriantly,  yield  confequently  quick 
and  large  Returns,  and,  when  brought  to  Market,  are  one  with  another  fold 
as  dear  or  dearer  than  Barley,  which  makes  them  no  inconfiderable  Objedt 
to  the  Farmer,  in  Addition  to  his  other  Grain  3. 

It  is  on  this  Principle  they  find  a  Place  here  by  Way  of  Appendix  to  the 
Produce  of  Corn  Lands.  It  is  not  poffible,  however,  from  any  Inquiries, 
or  indeed  from  the  Nature  of  the  Subjects  themfelves,  to  enter  into  fo 
much  as  a  probable  Calculation  of  their  refpedbive  or  comparative  Values  b. 
Yet  we  may  venture  to  affert,  without  Fear  of  injuring  Truth,  that  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greater  Extent  of  our  Corn  Lands,  and  the  Increafe  of  all 
Sorts  of  Animals  that  are  nourifhed  for  Food,  the  Quantities  of  all  Kinds 
of  Pulfe  muft  have  been  gradually  very  confiderably  augmented. 

All  thefe  have  an  apparent  Relation  to  the  ancient  Stile  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  no  fmall  Part  might  poffibly  be  preferved,  by  what  feems  to 
have  been  the  Law  of  Farmers,  a  conftant  Tradition  from  the  Times  when 
our  Lands  were  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by,  or  at  leaf:  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Romans,  who  as  their  learned  and  judicious  Writings  plainly  fhew, 
were  very  ftudious  in,  and  had  a  juft  Reverence  andEfteem  for,  this  molt 
ufeful  and  profitable  Science  In  fucceeding  Ages  there  is  no  Queftion, 
that  in  confequence  of  the  Travels  of  our  obferving  and  public-fpirited 
Countrymen,  and  the  Knowledge  they  obtained  from  their  frequent  Ex¬ 
peditions  into  foreign  Countries,  we  borrowed  new  Lights  from  fome  of 
the  molt  intelligent  of  our  Neighbours,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  Fle¬ 
mings  d,  who  for  a  long  Time  were  very  highly  and  very  defervedly  famous 
for  being  one  of  the  moft  ingenious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  induftrious 
Nations  in  Europe,  and  with  whom  in  different  Periods  we  had  very  clofe 
Connections e. 

*  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  chap.  xi.  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Hufbandry,  p.  98. 
Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

a  An  Acre  for  Example,  that  when  fowed  with  Wheat  produces  Three  Quarters,  when  with 
Barley  Four  Quarters,  with  white  Oats  Three  Quarters,  will  the  fucceeding  Year  bring  a  Load 
and  a  Half  of  Tares,  and  leave  the  Land  fit  with  proper  Tillage  to  carry  a  Crop  of  Wheat  again 
the  next  Year.  This  ftiews  the  great  Confequence  of  thefe  feemingly  inconfiderable  Articles. 

b  Computations  when  founded  folely  on  Conje&ure,  as  in  thefe  Cafes  they  muft  be,  though 
intended  only  to  explain,  may  probably  miflead,  and  for  this  Reafon  we  decline  them. 

c  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  290.  Eflays 
on  Hufbandry,  p.  41 — 45. 

d  They  were  equally  diftinguifhed  by  their  accurate  Skill  in  Agriculture,  their  flngular  Ability 
in  Manufa&ures,  and  their  wonderful  Dexterity  in  Commerce. 

*  At  firft  in  regard  to  political  Concerns,  and  afterwards  from  our  commercial  Intercourfe,  as 
our  Staple  was  eftablifhed  at  Antwerp. 

ji 
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It  was  from  them  fomewhat  more  than  a  Century  ago,  as  near  as  can  be 
cohered,  that  we  learned  the  Nature,  Value,  and  the  Culture  of  Clover  L 
But  it  was  notwithftanding  a  great  many  Years  after  it  had  been  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  that  We  came  to  make  Ufe  of  this  very  valuable  Acquifition,  as  an 
intermediate  Crop,  which  occalions  the  Mention  of  it  here  g.  In  this  View 
it  is  fown  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Month  of  April,  to  the  Quantity  of 
Ten  or  rather  of  Twelve  Pounds  of  Seed,  though  fome  fay  Twenty  Pounds, 
upon  an  Acreh,  in  Land  naturally  rich  and  warm,  or  on  Lands  that  have 
been  highly  manured  with  Dung,  Lime,  or  Marl  k  About  the  End  of 
May  it  will  be  fit  for  mowing,  or,  which  is  held  better  or  more  advanta¬ 
geous,  may  be  then  employed  in  feeding  Cattle ;  and  notwithftanding  this 
it  will  feed  fometime  in  the  Month  of  June,  fooner  at  fometimes  and  in 
fome  Places  than  in  others,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  Benig¬ 
nity  or  Backwardnefs  of  Seafons ;  and  then  being  again  mowed,  it  is  even 
after  that,  more  efpecially  if  the  Weather  is  favourable,  flill  of  fome  Value 
in  feeding  k. 

It  is  often  luxuriant  in  its  Growth,  and  proves  confequently  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable,  but  is  ever  an  incertain  and  precarious  Crop.  It  may,  and  fome¬ 
times  does  yield  five  Bufhels  of  Seed  ;  but  three  on  an  Acre  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  even  then  all  the  Advantages  derived  from  it  being  computed 
and  confidered,  it  is  not  thought  inferior  in  the  Value  of  its  Produce  to 
Wheat  b  The  Seed  is  threfhed  out  of  the  Hay  with  no  fmall  Trouble 
about  March,  and  is  always  a  faleable  Commodity,  though  fometimes  at  a 

*  Dire&ions  for  the  Improvement  of  barren  Lands,  London  1670,  4to.  p.  11,  12,  13.  This 
curious  Piece  was  written  by  Sir  Richard  Weflon  of  Sutton  in  Surry,  and  by  him  addreffed  to  his 
Sons.  Samuel  Hartlib  had  publifhed  Two  Editions  before  under  the  Title  of  a  Difcourfe  of 
the  Hufbandry  ufed  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Mr.  Hartlib  has  much  more  on  this  Subject  in 
his  Letters  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  printed  in  the  laft  Volume  of  his  Works. 

s  The  inquifitive  Reader,  by  confulting  the  Authors  cited  in  the  next  Note,  may  learn  the  Hif- 
tory  and  Progrefs  of  this  valuable  Improvement. 

h  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  3.  cap.  i.  p.  944.  Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  2,  3,  4.  Boyle’s 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  v.  p.  260.  267.  Blith’s  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  p.  179—186. 
Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  26 — 29.  Houghton’s  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of 
Hufbandry,  vol.  iv.  p.  18.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  B.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  32—36.  Lifle’s  Obferva- 
tions  in  Hufbandry,  vol  ii.  p.  39—57.  Tull’s  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  p.  188.  Hill’s  Hiftory 
of  Plants,  p.  553. 

*  It  is  looked.upon  as  a  great  Improver  of  Clay  Ground,  chiefly  by  feeding  it,  and  in  this  View 
it  has  been  very  much  cultivated  in  Suflex  and  other  deep  Soils. 

k  The  feeding  before  it  is  mowed  for  Seed,  according  to  the  beft  Information  I  could  obtain, 
may  be  eftimated  at  a  Guinea  an  Acre,  and  after  mowing  at  about  Three  Shillings. 

1  It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  and  the  following  Note,  that  an  Acre  yielding  Three  Bufhels 
of  Clover  Seed,  at  1 1.  5  s.  is  worth  near  a  Fifth  more  than  an  ordinary  Crop  of  Wheat  at  Thirty 
Shillings  a  Quarter,  exclufive  of  the  different  Expence  in  raifing  the  Two  Crops,  which  is  like- 
wife  in  Favour  of  Clover, 

higher* 
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higher,  fometimes  at  a  lower  Price™.  Both  by  growing  and  feeding  it  fo 
improves  the  Soil,  that  the  Farmer  feldom  fails  with  due  Care  and  Culture 
of  reaping  a  good  Crop  of  Wheat  from  the  fame  Land  the  next  Year  n  ;  and 
this  Circumftance,  as  in  Juftice  it  ought,  is  a  ldrong  Recommendation;  and 
therefore  Clover  is  very  likely  to  maintain  that  Credit  in  which  in  this 
Refpedt  it  has  fo  long  Rood  amongft  thofe  who  are  its  only  proper  Judges ; 
that  is,  the  judicious  and  experienced  Pradfitioners  of  Husbandry  °.  Thefe 
are  now  much  increafed  in  Number,  which  is  an  Event  equally  favourable 
to  the  Art  and  to  the  Nation. 

We  owe  to  the  fame  Country,  and  to  the  fame  Neighbours,  another  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  fame  Kind  in  refpedt  to  Turneps.  The  Value  of  them, 
even  in  the  Manner  in  which  we  ufe  them,  though  looked  on  as  a  new 
Species  of  Hufbandry,  was  however  very  far  from  being  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  for  Columella  and  Pliny  both  fay,  that  they  were  generally  ef- 
teemed  next  in  point  of  Value  to  Corn  in  their  Produce ;  and  the  former 
allures  us,  that  they  fed  their  Cattle  with  them  in  Gaul  in  his  Time  p.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  the  firft  Notion  of  what  has  been  face  fo  generally  and  fo 
fuccefsfuliy  pradtifed  by  us,  came,  as  we  have  faid,  from  Flanders  at  the 
fame  Time  with  Clover  q.  But  at  firft,  which  has  been  too  frequently  the 
Cafe  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  it  feems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  even 
negledted  for  many  Years.1*,  and  then  again  propofed,  explained,  and  re¬ 
commended  with  better  Succefs s.  For  it  fo  fell  out,  which  proved  the 

m  When  Clover  was  firft  introduced,  and  we  had  our  Seed  from  abroad,  it  was  fometimes 
extravagantly  dear,  and,  which  was  worfe,  feldom  to  be  depended  upon.  But  fince  we  found 
out  that  our  own  was  the  beft,  it  has  fold  (according  to  the  Scarcity  or  Plenty)  at  or  from  One 
to  Four  Pounds  a  Buffiel ;  the  beft  is  of  a  greenifh  Yellow,  and  when  fpoiled  becomes  Black. 

n  Clover  may  be  fown  after  any  Crop,  it  will  feed  many  more  Cattle  than  common  Grafs, 
and  when  mowed  for  Seed  the  Crop  is  removed  in  good  Time. 

°  Experience  is  the  Farmer’s  only  Guide,  and  yet  he  can  feldom  fpare  Time  or  Money  to  make 
Experiments.  The  Society  by  their  Premiums  have  removed,  at  leaft,  in  a  great  meafure  this 
Difficulty.  In  doing  this  they  have  done  more  than  was  ever  done  towards  promoting  the  Pro- 
grefs  6f  Agriculture,  and  thereby  merit  highly  of  their  Country. 

p  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xiii.  lib.  xix.  cap. 
v.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  166. 

q  Direttions  for  the  Improvement  of  barren  and  heathy  Land,  p.  21,  22,  where  Sir  Richard 
Wefton  gives  as  full  and  plain  Dire&ions  as  can  be  defired. 

r  The  Edition  of  the  Book,  cited  in  the  former  Note,  was  publifhed  by  one  Gabriel  Reeve, 
with  an  Epiftle,  dated  Hackney,  April  14th,  1670,  to  Kenrick  Eyton  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq; 
He  has  prefixed  Sir  Richard  Wefton’s  Letter  to  his  Sons,  but  without  his  Name,  or  any  Intimation 
that  it  had  been  printed  Twenty  Years  before. 

s  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xvi.  §  1.  p.  800.  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society,  N*. 
ccclx,  p.  974.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  46.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
157.  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  iv.  p.  144.  Tull’s  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  chap.  viii.  p.  79. 
Lifle’s  Obfervations  on  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 — .36.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  p.  453. 
501.  xxiii.  p.  69.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  525. 

5  principal 
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principal  Caufe  of  its  fucceeding  Progrefs,  that  the  firft  effectual  Trial  of 
this  enlarged'  Cultivation  was  made  in  a  Country  the  fitted;  of  all  others 
for  the  Reception  of  fuch  an  Improvement,  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as 
could  be  wifhed ;  and  yet,  notwithftanding  this  was  fo  well  known  and 
much  admired,  fo  backward  were  People  in  thofe  Days  in  Things  of  this 
Nature,  that  it  was  fome  Time  before  it  travelled  out  of  Norfolk  into  the 
next  County,  Suffolk,  and  from  thence  into  Effex  h  In  the  fame  Propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Turnep  Culture  prevailed,  it  was  rendered  more  and  more- 
ufeful,  by  correcting  feveral  Inconveniencies  with  which  at  its  firft  Intro¬ 
duction  it  was  attended  u.  But  for  many  Years  pad:  it  has  been  continually 
fpreading,  not  only  into  mod;  Parts  of  South,  but  alfo  into  North  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  its  Utility  is  fo  apparent  that  it  continues  to  extend  itfelf 
every  Day  w. 

Turneps  carefully  cultivated,  more  efpecially  according  to  the  new 
Hufbandry*,  grow  to  a  large  Size,  many  of  them  from  Six  to  Fourteen  Pounds 
a  Turnep,  or  more  y.  We  may  the  leis  wonder  at  this,  fince  Pliny  fpeaks  of 
Forty  Pounds,  and  other  Writers  mention  Turneps  of  far  greater  Weighty 
It  is  not  however  their  Size  only,  but  the  Quantity  of  Turneps  which 
render  the  Crops  of  them  fo  highly  beneficial.  Fifty  or  even  Sixty  of’ 
thefe  large  Roots  are  in  the  new  Hufbandry  frequent  on  a  fquare  Perch,.. 

1  There  is  a  wide  Difference  between  an  Improvements  being  known  and  published,  and  its  coming 
into  general  Ufe  ;  in  refpeft  to  which,  an  Hiftory  of  Britifb  Hufbandry  would  be  of  great  Utility. 
As  to  this  particular  Hufbandry,  it  came  into  Norfolk  about  the  Beginning  of  this  Century,  and 
in  about  Twenty  Years  grew  into  general  Ufe  there,  where  it  flill  continues  to  flourifh,  and  is 
profecuted  with  inc realm g  Succefs  every  Year. 

u  See  an  Account  of  thefe  Inconveniencies  and  their  Remedies  in  Tull’s  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry, 
p.  91,  92.  An  Engine  has  been  invented  for  flicing  of  Turneps,  and  the  Society  offered  a  Pre¬ 
mium  to  make  fuch  an  Engine  ufeful  and  cheap.  •  In  Ireland  alfo  fuch  Inffruments  have  beem 
brought  into  Ufe  by  the  Care  of  their  Society,  the  laudable  Endeavours  of  which  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  their  Country  are  universally  known,  and  as  univerfally  applauded. 

w  In  many  Parts  of  the  South  of  Scotland  they  cultivate  Turneps  with  Afliduity  and  Succefs.. 
In  Ireland  alfo  they  are  falling  into  this  Hufbandry.  In  both  Countries  as  Improvements  are 
made  by  or  under  the  Infpedfion  of  Perfons  of  Property,  they  are  commonly  carefully  and  effec¬ 
tually  performed. 

*  The  great  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend,  a  Praftifer  as  well  as  Patron  of  Agriculture,  made  a 
Trial  of  both  Methods  in  the  fame  Field,  when  the  Diffeience  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  than  One  Ton 
and  an  Half  in  the  Produce  of  an  Acre,  in  Favour  of  the  New  or  Drill  Hufbandry.  Belides  the  Roots 
railed  in  this  Way  are  perfectly  fweet,  free  from  that  Ranknefs  which  attends  the  Ufe  of  Dung,,, 
and  of  courfe  communicates  no  bad  Tafte  to  the  Milk  or  Flefh  of  the  Cattle  that  feed  upon 
them. 

y  Mr.  Tull  fays  he  has  heard  of  fome  19  lb.  but  has  often  known  them  of  16  lb.  However,  in. 
1758,  there  was  one  pulled  up  near  Tudenham  in  Norfolk  upwards  of  29  lb..  Weight. 

z  Hi  ft.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xiii.  He  fays  the  belt  grew  in  the  Country  of  the  Sabines,  and  were 
worth  at  Rome  a  Sdtertius  or  Two  Pence  a  Piece. 
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which  amounts  to  about  Eighty  Quarters  on  an  Acre a.  In  moft  Soils, 
with  due  Attention,  Turneps  do  remarkably  well,  but  mod  fo  in  light, 
warm,  gravelly  Grounds,  and  in  Sand,  where  they  are  thought  to  meli¬ 
orate  the  Soil b.  The  great  Profit  that  almoft  condantly  accrues  from  them, 
arifes  from  their  being  excellent  Food  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle.  Ewes, 
Lambs,  Sheep,  Oxen,  and  even  Hogs,  are  not  only  fed  but  fattened  by  them, 
properly  managed,  and  with  the  Addition  of  a  very  little  dry  Food<\ 

The  very  great  and  continued  Succefs  attending  this  Hufbandry  hath, 
as  will  be  prefently  explained,  opened  a  Field  to  farther  Improvements  of  a 
like  Nature  It  maybe,  that  even  in  regard  to  thefe  already  valuable 
Roots  in  this  inquifitive  Age,  and  when  fo  great  Attention  is  fhewn  to 
every  Thing  of  this  Nature,  fome  farther  Progrefs  may  be  dill  madee.  But 
even  as  Things  now  dand,  there  is  no  one  Branch  of  Englifh  Hufbandry  that 
hath  been  more  admired  and  edeemed  by  Foreigners  than  this,  and  in 
which  they  have  tedified  a  greater  Inclination  to  imitate  us,  more  efpecially 
in  Germany  and  in  France  k 

V  > 

Carrots  feem  to  be  as  early  if  not  earlier  brought  into  this  Country 
than  Turneps,  for,  as  in  another  Place  we  have  already  obferved,  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  who  fled  hither  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  finding  the  Soil 

a  Tull’s  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  p.  89.  Dr.  Defaguliers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  be¬ 
fore  cited  fhews,  that  an  ounce  of  Turnep  Seed  contains  between  Fourteen  and  Fifteen  thoufand 
Grains;  and  he  farther  fhews,  that  fuppofing  the  Growth  always  uniform,  a  Turnep  may  increafe 
Fifteen  Times  its  own  Weight  in  a  Minute. 

b  It  was  this  that  gained  them  fo  much  Credit  in  Norfolk  ;  and  the  Money  gained  by  this,  as  it  put 
Wealth  in  the  Farmers  Purfes,  fo  itgave  them  a  Turn  to  feveral  other  Improvements,  and  a  Capa¬ 
city  as  well  as  a  Spirit  to  purfue  them  ;  which  fo  changed  the  Face  of  Things  in  that  County,  that 
an  Eftateat  Sculthorpe,  which  had  been  let  to  a  Warrener  for  Eighteen  Pounds,  in  no  very  long 
Space  came  to  be  worth  240  1.  per  Annum. 

c  The  Number  of  Cattle  fed  and  fattened  by  this  Means  is  in  may  Refpedls  beneficial  to  the 
Public  as  well  as  the  Proprietors,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Improvements  before 
mentioned. 

d  Amongft  thefe  we  may  include  the  Trial  made  by  Dr.  Hill  in  regard  to  the  Naper  or  Norway 
Turnep,  which  grows  to  a  large  Size  on  Hillocks  raifed  upon  Bogs.  This,  though  of  no  great 
Confequence  in  a  fertile  Country,  may  be  found  of  great  Utility  in  Moors  and  MorafTes,  till  they  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  fuch  as  can  afford  to  drain  and  cultivate  them  in  a  better  Manner.  All  Expe¬ 
riments  of  this  Nature  ought  to  be  made  as  much  known  as  poffible. 

e  The  Romans  boiled  and  eat  the  green  Leaves,  as  has  alfo  been  done  here  in  hard  Frofls.  In 
Tinies  of  Scarcity  they  formerly  boiled  Turneps,  and  after  preffing  kneaded  them  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Wheat  Flour  into  what  was  called  Turnep  Bread.  The  many  Ufes  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  Medicine  are  well  knowm,  and  flrongly  fupported  by  Experience. 

(  His  late  Majefty  caufed  an  Abftt  aft  of  the  Norfolk  Hufbandry  to  be  publifbed  for  the  Ufe  of 
his  Subjefls  in  Hanover.  The  French  have  alfo  introduced  and  made  many  Experiments  for  the 
Advancement  of  this  Improvemeqt. 
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remarkably  fit  for  them,  introduced  them  about  Sandwich  3.  They  grew 
quickly  into  Efteem  as  an  edible  Root,  and,  confidered  as  fuch,  were 
propagated  through,  and  carefully  cultivated  in  mod  Parts  of  the 
Illandh.  They  were  afterwards  fown  in  Fields,  and  chiefly  employed  in 
the  Fattening  of  Swine  and  Geefe.  But  the  principal  Objedh  aimed  at  by 
this  enlarged  Cultivation  was  their  Seed,  which  bore  a  great  Price,  and  for 
which  there  was  a  conflant  Market  K  This  was  pradtifed  in  the  lad  Cen¬ 
tury,  particulary  in  Northamptonfhire,  where  the  fandy  Soil  agreeing  well 
with  the  Root,  proved  favourable  for  this  Improvement,  and  confequently  dif- 
fufed  the  Practice  condderably.  At  length,  in  the  Eadern  Part  of  Suffolk, 
encouraged  by  the  Succefs  of  the  Norfolk  Farmers  in  regard  to  Turneps,  they 
began  to  grow  Carrots,  for  which  their  Soil  was  better  adapted,  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  fame  Purpofes  met  with  like  Succefs  k.  In  this  County 
they  might  have  continued  long  unheeded,  and  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
local  Improvement,  if  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture 
and  Arts  had  not,  by  the  Promife  of  a  Premium  called  the  extenfive  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  ufeful  Root  into  a  Point  of  public  View,  and  have  thereby 
excited  thereto  a  dronger  Degree  of  Attention. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  that  an  adbive,  fenfible,  and  indudrlous 
Farmer  in  Norfolk,  after  making  a  few  leading  Experiments,  ventured  to 
fow  upwards  of  Thirty  Acres,  and  which  was  equally  ferviceable  to  the 
Public,  gave  a  clear,  plain,  and  didindt  Account  of  his  whole  Management 
in  the  Courfe  of  this  Undertaking,  which  gave  much1  Satisfadlion  m.  Car¬ 
rots 

g  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  398,  from  which  Sandwich  Carrots  are  Rill  fa¬ 
mous,  as  in  the  lad  Age  were  Sandwich  Peafe. 

h  Raii  Hid.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  3.  cap.  xix.  p.  465.  Langham’s  Garden  of  Health,  p.  123,  124. 
Muffet  on  Foods,  p.  218.  Houghton’s  Colledtions,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  Worlidge’s  Sydem  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  p.  164.  Moreton’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Northamptonihire,  p.  484.  Mortimer’s  Huf- 
bandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xxii.  p.  201.  Lille’s  Observations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Miller’s 
Gardiners  Dictionary. 

i  The  Markets  fluctuated  from  Five  to  Twelve  Pounds  an  Hundred.  Mr.  Mortimer  informs 
11s,  that  a  Farmer  in  Eflex  grubbed  an  Orchard  of  a  Angle  Acre,  dug  it  up,  fowed  it  with  Car¬ 
rots,  which  produced  Ten  Hundred-weight  of  Seed,  which  he  fold  at  London  for  Ten  Pounds  an 
Hundred. 

k  This  Culture  prevailed  chiefly  about  Woodbridge,  where  the  Soil  is  modly  Sand  with  a  finall 
Mixture  of  Loam.  Carrots  grew  there  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  they  had  commonly  Twenty 
Loads  or  more  upon  an  Acre.  They  ufed  them  chiefly  for  Feeding  their  Horfes,  and  fometimes 
when  they  had  very  large  Crops  fent  conflderable  Quantities  by  Sea  to  London. 

1  The  Society  promife  Three  Premiums  of  Twenty,  Fifteen,  and  Ten  Pounds  for  the  greatefl 
Quantities  of  Land  fowed  with  Carrots,  not  iefs  than  Ten,  Eight,  and  Six  Acres,  to  obtain  thefe 
Premiums  refpeCtively,  and  promife  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  beft  Account  that  fhall  be  given  of  the 
rnoft  profitable  Method  of  cultivating  them,  which  Premiums  are  extended  to  North  Britain, 
Ireland, 'and  the  Colonies  in  North  America. 

n>  The  Title  of  this  little  Piece  is,  “  An  Account  of  the  Culture  of  Carrots,  and  their  great 
Ufe  in  feeding  and  fattening  Cattle,  by  Robert  Billing,  Farmer,  at  Weafenham  in  Norfolk,  London, 

Vol.  II.  M  1765,” 
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rots  affedt  a  light,  warm,  fandy  Soil,  and  the  nearer  the  Land  on  which 
they  are  cultivated  approaches  to  this  fo  much  the  better.  If  it  hath  borne  a 
Crop  of  Turneps  the  preceding  Year  it  is  ploughed  twice,  other  wife  thrice 
at  leaft,  and  mud  be  alfo  properly  dunged.  The  firfh  ploughing  early,  that 
is  about  November,  in  a  flight  Manner,  but  the  iecond  as  deep  as  the  Staple 
of  the  Earth  will  allow  n.  The  Seed  being  fmall  and  very  apt  to  cling  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  firft  prefled  through  a  fine  Chaff  Sieve,  and  then  carefully 
flown,  about  Four  Pounds  upon  an  Acre.  .  Sometimes  immediately  after 
Lady  Day,  but  always  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Month  of  April.  In  about 
Three  Weeks  the  Carrots  begin  to  appear,  and  in  Six  or  Seven  are  fit  for 
the  Hoe.  In  the  Space  of  a  Fortnight  after,  they  are  harrowed,  and  if 
the  Weather  be  rainy,  the  hoeing  and  harrowing  mud  be  repeated0. 
Towards  the  Clofe  of  Odober  the  Carrots  are  drawn  either  with  a  four- 
tined  Fork,  or  a  narrow  fhared  Wheel  Plough  going  flowly,  followed  by 
a  Boy  who  picks  up  the  Carrots,  and  lays  them  in  Heaps.  The  hoeing, 
harrowing,  and  drawing,  as  we  have  intimated  already,  are  attended  with 
a  confiderable  Charge  p. 

The  Produce  is  from  Ten  to  Seventeen,  to  Twenty,  to  Twenty-two, 
and  even  Twenty-four  Loads  of  Carrots  on  an  Acre  q.  In  regard  to  the 
Ufes  of  this  Improvement,  they  are  numerous  and  of  fome  Confequence. 
Cows  feeding  on  them  give  much  Milk,  from  whence  excellent  Butter  is 
made,  well  tafied,  and  of  a  fine  Colour.  Calves  thrive  admirably  on 

1765,”  8vo.  The  Account  was  publifhed  by  the  Defire  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Ar:s,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  Extracts  from  it  were  inferted  in  molt  of  the  periodical. 
Collections,  and  thereby  the  Hiftory  of  this  Improvement  extenfively  diffufed. 

n  There  is  much  Strefs  laid  upon  the  Ploughing.  Some  recommend  doing  it  early  in  Autumn, 
laying  it  in  high  Ridges  that  it  may  be  mellowed  bv  the  Fro  ft.  It  is  to  be  crofs-ploughed  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  the  third  Ploughing  in  March  for  the  Reception  of  the  Seed.  Some  ufe  two  Ploughs* 
one.  following  the  other  in  the  fame  Furrow,  and  the  latter  loofening  the  Earth,  a  Foot  and  an  Half 
deep.  Others,  inftead  of  the  fecond  Plough,  have  a  Man  following  the  firlt  Plough  with  a  Spade. 

0  Thefirft  Hoeing  Mr.  Billing  fays  coft  him  Ten  or  Twelve,  the  fecond  Five  Shillings  an  Acre. 
This  with  the  Harrowing  makes  the  Culture  expenlive.  But  as  Carrots  are  not  expofed  like  Tur¬ 
neps  to  the  Fly  or  to  the  Caterpillar,  which  make  them  a  more  certain,  and  in  their  Nature  they 
are  a  more  beneficial  Crop.  This  being  the  Cafe,  the  Farmer  will  have  no  great  Reafon  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  with  regard  to  the  Public  the  more  poor  People  who  are  employed  fo  much  the  better., 
P  In  the  former  Note  it  hath  been  (hewn,  that  this  is  no  very  flrong,  much  lefs  an  infurmount- 
able  Difficulty.  But  we  ought  alfo  to  coniider,  that  as  this  Improvement  advances  ihefe  Objec¬ 
tions  will  be  removed.  As  People  are  more  ufed  to  Hoeing,  they  will  do  it  quicker  and  cheaper  ;. 
add  to  this,  that  Farmers  themfelves  w  ill  fall  upon  Methods  of  Lefl'ening  the  Trouble  which  na-- 
turally,  indeed  neceffarily,  attends  any  new  Undertaking. 

q  Mr.  Billing  gives  a  very  diftinft  and  dear  Account  of  his  Crop.  On  Thirty  Acres  and  an  Half, 
he  a  fibres  us  he  had  Five  hundred  and  Ten  Loads  of  Carrots,  many  of  them  Two  Feet  in  Length,, 
and  from  Ten,  to  Twelve,  to  Fourteen,  and  even  to  Sixteen  Inches  in  Circumference  at  the  Top.. 
This  he  judges  to  have  been  equal  to  One  thoufand  Load  of  Turneps,  and  went  as  far  as  Three 
hundred  Load  of  play,  which, was,  as  he  alfo  tells  us,  at  that  Time,  worth  One  Pound  Five  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Load. 
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thefe  Roots,  and  Bullocks  fatten  upon  them  expeditioufiy.  They  agree 
equally  well  with  Sheep.  Horfes  will  perform  all  ordinary  Work  with¬ 
out  any  other  Suftenance.  Swine  eat  them  readily,  increafe  in  Flelh, 
and  require  only  a  few  Bufhels  of  Peafe  to  harden  their  Fat,  and  are  there- 
be  made  fit  either  for  Pork  or  Bacon  They  ferve  alfo  wonderfully  well 
for  Poultry.  They  are  ftrongly  recommended  for  Dogs,  and  in  hard  Winters 
they  have  been  found  highly  ferviceable  in  preferving  Deers.  But  after 
mentioning  thefe  Advantages,  it  is  but  juft  to  allow,  that  the  Cultivation  of 
Carrots  is  attended  with  fome  Inconveniencies.  All  Lands  that  bear  Tur- 
neps  will  not  ferv.e  for  Carrots,  their  Culture,  for  the  Reafons  before  af- 
figned,  is  more  expenfive,  and  in  cafe  of  Froft  they  are  with  great  Difficulty 
drawn  out  of  the  Ground  *.  On  the  other  Hand,  they  are  allowed  to  be  a 
more  certain,  and  a  more  profitable  Crop.  They  keep  better,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  railing  them  out  of  the  Earth  by  the  Plough,  befides  other  Advan¬ 
tages,  prepares  the  Soil  for  any  other  Crop,  which  in  cafe  of  their  being 
followed  by  Barley  particularly,  hath  been  remarkably  plentiful  'J.  Upon 
the  Whole,  this  is  certainly  a  valuable  i\cquifition,  as  it  affords  us  a  new 
and  cheap  Suftenance  for  Animals,  and  at  the  fame  Time  furnimes  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Precedent  for  future  Improvements  w. 

r  All  thefe  Faffs  are  alfo  taken  from  Mr.  B’s  Account,  where  he  enters  fully  into  Particulars,  fo 
as  to  leave  no  Doubt  that  what  he  wrote  was  from  his  own  Experience  and  well  confidered. 
This  thews  the  Importance  of  this  new  Hnfbandry,  and  it  is  hoped  will  j u ft i f y  the  Pains  taken 
here  to  fet  it  in  a  proper  point  of  Light.  It  is  very  feldom  that  in  Matters  of  this  Nature  one 
has  fuch  authentic  red  conclufive  Evidence. 

s  In  reference  to  Horfes,  the  Virtues  of  Carrots  in  preferving  and  redoring  their  Wind  had 
been  long  known  and  praffifed  as  a  Secret  before  it  was  introduced  as  their  common  Food  in 
Suffolk.  It  may  be  this  afforded  a  Hint  for  giving  them  to  Dogs,  as  better  and  cheaper  than  what 
they  are  ufu-ally  fed  with.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  Carrots  may  keep  them  cool,  and  prove 
in  fome  Degree  a  Prefervative  from  Madnefs.  Mr.  Miller  fpeaks  of  their  Utility  in  refpeff  to 
Deer. 

c  The  proper  Time  for  drawing  Carrots  is  when  their  Leaves  change  Colour.  As  to  their 
fuffering  by  Frod,  it  probably  happens  but  feldom,  and  it  feems  to  be  a  Proof  of  this,  that 
the  Culture  continued  many  Years  in  Suffolk,  which  it  would  fcarce  have  done  if  this  Acci¬ 
dent  had  been  frequent.  When  through  Praflice  in  different  Soils,  the  Management  of  thefe  Roots 
comes  to  be  thoroughly  underftood.  Means  will  probably  be  found  to  guard  againd  it. 

u  It  feems  to  deferve  Notice,  that  the  Reafon  afligned  by  Mr.  B.  for  Ploughing  but  twice 
for  this  Carrot  Crop  the  Land  that  bore  Turneps  is,  that  it  was  thoroughly  clean  from  the  Cul¬ 
tivation  and  Summer  Hoeing  of  the  preceding  Crop.  Neither  was  there  any  Dunging  but  what 
proceeded  from  the  Feeding  off  the  Turneps,  yet  he  had  Sixteen  Loads  of  Carrots  on  an  Acre.  He 
fays  he  had  Three  Loads  of  Barley  on  an  Acre  after  the  Carrots.  He  farther  tells  us,  that  in 
a  former  Year  having  fown  the  Two  Ends  of  a  large  Clofe  with  Carrots  without  Dung,  and  the 
Middle  with  Turneps,  for  which  the  Land  was  well  dunged,  when  the  Whole  was  the  next  1  ear 
fown  with  Barley,  that  after  the  Carrots  was  the  bed. 

w  This  hath  been  fo  much  infided  upon  for  many  Reafons.  As  a  new  Hnfbandry  it  deferved 
to  be  particularly  explained.  It  {hews  how  long  an  Improvement  of  this  Kind  may  be  overlooked 
and  neglefled.  It  proves  ladly,  what  prodigious  Advantages  are  in  our  Days  derived  from  arable 
Land,  for  the  Maintenance  of  Cattle  and  other  Animals.  Advantages,  to  which  our  forefathers 
were  utter  Strangeis. 
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Parsneps,  as  they  have  a  great  Refemblance  to  Carrots,  have  like  them 
been  many  Years  in  our  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  efleemed  equally  pieafant 
and  nutritive  as  Food*.  But  hitherto  no  Trials  have  been  made  how  far 
they  might  be  acceptable  to  Animals.  On  the  Knowledge,  however, 
that  in  this  View  they  had  been  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  Country 
of  Bretagne  with  fome  Degree  of  Succefs  y,  the  Society  for  Encouraging 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  very  generoufly  gave  a  Premium  to 
facilitate  the  Culture  of  thefe  Roots  for  the  like  Purpofe  here.  How  far 
this  will  fucceed  Time  muft  determine.  It  feems  however  certain,  that  be¬ 
ing  inferior  in  point  of  Profit  to  Carrots,  they  are  by  no  Means  likely  to 
fupplant  them.  But  if  what  a  very  intelligent  and  judicious  Writer  aflerts,. 
that  they  thrive  bed  in  a  Soil  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  which  is  mod  proper 
for  Carrots  7,  diould  be  found  a  Fad;,  they  may  then  be  cultivated  in  fome. 
Places  where  the  Land  is  unfit  for  Carrots  to  confiderable  Advantage.  At 
all  Events  the  Conduct  of  the  Society  merits  much  from  the  Public,  as  bY 
their  Interpofition  a  Trial  will  probably  be  made,  from  which  the  Pollibility 
of  this  Culture  in  this  Country  will  be  afcertained,  and  the  real  Value  of  it 
rendered  apparent a. 

Upon  the  fame  judicious  Principle  they  have  in  like  Manner  given  En¬ 
couragement  to  feveralother  Attempts,  fuch  as  the  Sowing  of  Pardey  in  Fields 
for  the  Feeding  of  Sheep,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  tried  many  Y ears  ago,  and 
not  without  Succefs,  in  Hampfhireb,  and  befides  is  a  Thing  very  reafonable 

in< 

x  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  409,  410.  Langham’s  Garden  of  Health,  p.  464. 
Hartlib’s  Legacy  of  Hu fbandry,  p.  11.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p,  165.  Mortimer’s- 
Huibandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  15 6.  Lille’s  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Miller’s  Gardi¬ 
ners  Dictionary.  DiCtionaire  Oeconomique,  vol.  ii.  col.  404,  405.  DiClionaire  Univerfelle  d’Hif- 
toire  Naturelle,  tom.  iv.  p.  141. 

y  Corps  d’Obfervations  de  la  Societe  d’Agriculture,  de  Commerce,  et  des  Arts  etablie  par  les 
Etats  de  Bretagne,  p.  14 1.  The  Society  were  acquainted  with  this  Hulbandry  by  M.  le  Brigant, 
who  fays  the  Seed  is  fown  in  February  or  March,  raifed  out  of  the  Ground  in  OCfober,  or  rather 
in  November.  He  fays  that  Cattle  and  Hogs  thrive  equally  well  on  thefe  Roots,  and  that  Horfes 
would  eat  them,  but  that  they  render  them  dull,  and  ruin  their  Eyes  and  their  Limbs. 

1  The  ingenious  Mr.  Liflefays,  that  Carrots  and  Parfneps  delight  in  different  Soils,  viz.  Car¬ 
rots  in  fandy  and  the  lighteft  Grounds,  Parfneps  in  the  ftrongeft  Land.  In  fupport  of  this  he 
cites  the  learned  Mr.  Ray,  who  ufes  the  fame  Terms.  One  might  conclude  from  hence,  that  one 
or  other  of  thefe  Improvements  may  be  introduced  in  moft  Places.  The  great  Point  is  whether 
both  are  alike  wholefome,  and  this  muft  be  decided  from  Experience. 

a  Before  we  part  with  this  Subjefl  abfolutely  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Houghton  in  his  Cohesions,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  acquaints  us  that  a  Patent  was  obtained  for  diftilling 
Spirits  from  Carrots  and  Parfneps,  but  that  the  Spirits  from  Parfneps  came  neareft  French  Brandy. 
Mr.  Hartlib  and  Mr.  Mortimer  both  fay,  that  Peafe  yield  Plenty  of  a  ftrong  and  fine  Spirit,  more 
than  two  Gallons  out  of  a.  Bulhel;  the  Procefs  may  be  found  in  the  Art  of  Hulbandry,  vol.  i. 
P-355-. 

b  This  Trial  was  made  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Portfmouth,  and  ftands  reported  by  Mr. 
Houghton  in  his  Colle&ions,  vol.  iv.  p.  142,  where  many  Reafons  are  given  in  Favour  of  this 
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in  itfelf,  and  which  may  very  probably  be  attended  with  various  Advantages^ 
when  once  it  lhall  be  brought  into  public  Notice,  as  the  Flefh  of  Sheep  fed 
upon  this  Herb  is  laid  to  derive  from  thence  a  very  agreeable  Flavour  <\ 
Thefe  pecuniary  Encouragements  muft  neceffarily  be  productive  of  many 
beneficial  Confequences  in  the  introducing  and  eftablifhing  thofe  new  Hus¬ 
bandries,  and  thofe  only  which  are  found  practicable  and  profitable ;  and 
which  is  of  no  lefs  Utility  in  detecting  fpecious  but  deceitful  Projects,  which 
have  frequently  a  fair  Appearance  on  Paper,  but  which  fail  notwithftand- 
ing  in  the  Execution.  Befides,  which  is  no  inconfiderable  Advantage,  the 
giving,  what  was  never  done  before,  an  Opportunity  to  every  knowing  and 
ingenious  Perfon  to  propofe  his  Thoughts  in  relpedt  to  this  ufeful  Science,, 
and  to  bring  his  Notions  to  the  Teft  of  Experiment.  By  Means  like  thefe 
Agriculture  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  certain  and  liable  Principles,  and 
as  this  moft  ufeful  Art  extends  national  Plenty  and  Profperity  will  of  courfe 
extend  with  it. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Things  that  are  in  their  Produce  of  far  greater 
Value,  which  for  that  Reafon  are  raifed,  not  as  intermediate  Crops  but  by 
themfelves.  The  Hop  came  like  our  other  Improvements  from  Flanders, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  Countrv  about  Two  Centuries  and  a  Half 

j 

ago  and  hath  been  from  that  Time  cultivated,  and  of  late  Years  more  es¬ 
pecially,  with  equal  Afliduity  and  SucCefs  e.  There  are  feveral  Kinds  of 
Hops;  but  notwithftanding  this  we  find,  generally  fpeaking.  Two  Kinds 
only  that  are  at  prefent  cultivated  in  our  Grounds,  which,  are  diftinguifhecl 

Culture.  Mortimer  in  his  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  62,  mentions  it  as  pra&ifed  in  Buckingham  (hire 
to  preferve  their  Sheep  from  the  Rot.  He  alfo  relates  that  a  Farmer  in  Eflex  made  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  by  fowing  fome  Lands  with  MuRard  Seed  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

d  It  is  impoffible  to  judge  in  fuch  Cafes  with  any  Degree  of  Certainty  otherwife  than  by  a  Trial. 
Things  from  which  little  is  expedled  have  produced  extraordinary  Effects,  and  others  of  much 
more  promifing  Appearance  produced  nothing.  Mr.  Afhby  fent  One  Hundred-weight  of  Rice  from 
China  to  Carolina  towards  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Century,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  we 
imported  from  thence  feveral  Hundred  Tons.  A  fruitlefs  Experiment  leads  fometimes  to  an¬ 
other  that  pays  the  Coll:  of  both. 

d  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  457,  where  he  fays  he  was  informed  from  Maid  Rone  (in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  which  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Century  they  returned  £. 200,000  a  Year  for 
Hops)  they  were  introduced  A.  D.  1524,  the  Fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  which  agrees  with  our 
old  Chronicles,  but  they  were  known  and  ufed  long  before.  In  a  Statute  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
VI.  relating  to  Inclofures,  an  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  Hop  Grounds.  We  Rill  continued 
importing  the  greateR  Part  of  the  Hops  we  confumed,  and  were  fo  ill  ufed  in  this  Commodity, 
that  in  the  FirR  of  King  James  I.  a  Law  was  made  for  preventing  Frauds  in  the  Package  of  Hops,, 
in  which  it  is  {aid,  that  Two  thirds  of  what  was  brought  over  were  Sticks,  Stones,  and  Dirt,  fo 
that  the  Nation  was  annually  cheated  of  more  than  £.  20,000. 

e  Plin.  HiR.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  xv.  Raii  HiR.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  §  1.  P.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  156.  Mer- 
ret.  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  74.  Langham’s  Garden  of  Health,  p  328. 
Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Effex,  p.  317,  318.  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Hulbandry,  B.  ii  chap.  xx. 
Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  no.  Worlidge’s SyRema  Agriculture,  p.  145 — 157.  Britan.  Baconica,  p.  68. 
Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  20.  p.  70 — 201.  Lille’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p, 
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by  the  Names  of  the  Long  White  and  the  Oval  Hop,  and  are  commonly 
mixed  together  k  This  Plant  pierces  very  deep  into  the  Earth,  fometitnes, 
as  we  are  told,  Four  or  Five  Yards,  which  is  very  neceffary  to  obtain 
that  copious  Supply  of  Juices  requifite  for  its  Growth  g.  In  different 
Counties,  for  the  Culture  of  it  is  now  very  widely  fpread,  they  employ  very 
different  Soils;  but  it  is  commonly  allowed,  that  Land  inclining  to  a  South 
Expedition,  low  and  warm,  defended  from  the  Fury  of  the  Winds,  either  by 
trills  or  Trees,  of  a  deep  Soil,  and  where  Water  may  be  commanded  in  the 
Summer,  is  the  properelt  for  a  Plop  Garden  L  The  Culture  of  this  Vege¬ 
table,  than  which  none  requires  greater  Care  or  more  conftant  Attention, 
proves  frequently  beneficial  in  a  very  confiderable  Degree  to  Individuals,  and 
is  always  l'o  to  the  Community. 

A  very  confiderable  Number  of  Perfons,  and  thefe  in  different  Ways, 
are  employed  in  the  Management  of  a  Flop- Plantation,  and  almofl  at  all  Sea- 
fons  in  letting,  weeding,  drelfing,  polling,  picking,  drying,  and  bagging  of 
Flops.  All  ol  thefe  are  in  themfelves  very  nice  and  curious  Operations,  on  the 
exadt  and  accurate  Performance  of  which,  independent  of  Seafons,  which 
are  alfo  of  great  Confequence,  the  Succefs  of  the  Hop  Planter  in  a  great 
meafure  depends  k  The  Benefits  derived  from  them  are  fuhjedt  to  great  In- 
certainty,  no  Plant  being  more  expofed  to  Accidents,  and  independent  of  this 
too  great  Fertility  is  to  the  induftrious  Owner  fometimes  as  fatal  as  too  (lender 
a  Crop.  But  thole  who  have  Money,  and  of  courfe  are  able  to  wait  for  a 
Market,  avail  themfelves  of  both  L  It  hath  been  computed  by  thole  who 

f  Dr.  Childrey  in  his  Britannia  Baconica,  mentions  Hops  growing  naturally  in  the  Marfhes  be¬ 
tween  Thanet  and  Sandwich.  If  he  means  wild  Hops,  they  are  found  in  many  Places.  In  Kent 
fome  Oeconomifls  plant  Apple  and  Cherry  Trees  at  convenient  Diilances  in  their  Hop-grounds. 
At  the  Clofe  of  Ten  Years,  when  the  Cherries  bear  plentifully,  they  deflroy  or  tranfplant  the 
Hops,  and  in  Thirty  Years  cut  down  the  Cherry  Trees,  the  Apples  being  then  in  full  Perfection. 

8  This  can  be  only  in  a  few  deep  Soils.  In  Kent  they  find  Hops  profper  well  in  a  fine  hazle 
Mould,  though  there  be  a  rocky  Bottom  but  three  Feet  below  the  Surface. 

h  It  is  clear  from  Experience,  that  they  will  do  well  in  different  Boils  if  due  Care  is  taken  in 
their  Cultivation.  In  Effex,  in  a  moory  Ground,  dug  deep,  well  drained,  and  properly  prepared. 
.In  the  Neighbourhood  of  Farnham  in  Surry,  where  there  are  or  were  as  fine  Hops  as  any  in 
England,  and  in  the  adjacent  County  of  Hants,  they  throve  on  various  Soils.  In  fome  Grounds  they 
fet  the  Hills  at  twice  the  ufual  Diflance,  and  yet  have  as  many  Hops  on  an  Acre. 

*  The  inquifitive  Reader,  if  he  defires  to  fee  the  Whole  of  this  curious  Subjefl  more  minutely 
difeuffed,  may  confult  the  Article  Lupulus  in  Miller’s  Gardiners  Dictionary,  where  he  will  alfo  find 
fome  ingenious  Experiments  made  by  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Hale.  What  is,  here  offered 
is  to  fhew  the  national  Importance  of  this  Improvement,  which  would  have  been  lefs  perfpi- 
cuous  without  a  general  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Cultivation  of  this  Vegetable. 

k  The  great  Hop  Planter,  if  a  Man  of  Skill  and  Subftance,  feldom  fails  of  making  or 
rather  earning  a  large  Efface.  He  is  continually  attentive  to  his  Grounds,  and  by  that  At¬ 
tention  provides  lor  the  accurate  Culture  of  them,  at  a  fmall,  at  leaft  at  a  moderate  Expence.  In 
a  common  Year  his  Profits  are  confiderable.  In  a  Year  of  Plenty  he  lays  by  a  Stock,  and  when 
in  the  Courfe  of  Four  or  Five  Years  Crops  in  general  fail,  his  Stock  fetches  a  large  Price,  and  he 
has  a  fure  Sale. 
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are  efteemed  the  bed:  Judges,  that  in  an  Acre  of  Hops,  producing  to  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  Thirty  Pounds,  one  Moiety  goes  clear  into  the  Pocket  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor,  and  that  the  other  Moiety  of  it  goes  in  difcharge  of  the  Rent,  Tythe,. 
and  all  other  Expences J,  except  the  Duty  by  Excife,  which  is  however  drawn 
back  on  Exportation111;  and  the  Duties  on  Hops  imported  are  fo  high  as  to 
prevent  their  coming  in,  except  in  a  Time  of  extreme  Scarcity,  when  the 
Brewery  might  be  other  wife  injured  ;  and  in  many  other  Refpedts  Provi- 
fions  have  been  made  by  Law  to  render  the  Proprietors  of  fo  precarious 
a  Commodity  as  fafe  as  pofiible  n. 

Hemp  is  a  Plant  fo  generally  known,  and  has  been  fo  long  and  univer- 
fally  employed  in  a  Variety  of  Ways  for  the  Service  of  Mankind,  that  it  is 
unneceflary  to  enter  into  any  Defcription  of  it0.  As  it  is  every  where  of 
Ufe,  fo  it  grows  or  at  leafl  would  grow  in  moil  Climates.  It  feems  to 
thrive,  rife  higher  and  ilronger  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  World ;  but 
is  fairer  and  finer  in  Southern  Countries.  However  in  refpedt  to  this,, 
very  much  depends  upon  Cultivation,  and  on  the  primary  Manufacture  p. 

1  This  Computation  proceeds  on  the  Suppofition,  that  in  a  Year  of  moderate  Fertility  an  Acre 
produces  Ten  Hundred-weight  of  Hops,  and  that  thefe  are  fold  at  Three  Pounds  an  Hundred.  The 
Moiety  is  thus  accounted  for,  the  Rent  One  Pound,  the  Tythe  Ten  Shillings,  Expence  of  Huf- 
bandry  Three  Pounds,  for  the  Wear  of  Poles  Four  Pounds,  for  Picking  and  Drying  Five  Pounds, 
and  for  Dung  One  Pound  Ten  Shillings.  Thus  the  Produce  goes  into  a  Variety  of  Hands,  and 
the  Public  pays  and  yet  gains  the  Whole.. 

m  This  Duty,  which  is  One  Penny  on  every  Pound  Averdupois  of  Hops  cured,  was  impofed  by 
Stat.  9  Annas,  cap.  xii.  ■§  i.  made  perpetual  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  xii.  and  Part  of  the  Aggregate  Fund. 
On  fo  incertain  a  Produce  the  Duty  muff  of  courfe  vary,  and  that  very  confidently.  In  A.  D. 
1760,  it  amounted  to  /.  42,115  ;  in  1761,  to  £.  118,513;  in  1762  to/.  81,781.  On  thefe 
Faffs  many  Remarks  might  be  made,  but  thefe  will  occur  to  every  difcerning  Reader,  as  we  have- 
not  room  to  infill  upon  them  here.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  add,  that  for  Thirty  five 
Years,  ending  A.  D.  1753,  the  net  Duty  on  Hops  paid  into  the  Exchequer  amounted  to/.  1,891,981, 
which  is  nearly  /.  54,056  per  Annum. 

n  Stat.  9  Anns?,  cap.  xii.  §  1 .  gives  an  additional  Duty  of  Three  Pence  a  Pound  on  foreign  Hops, 
None  but  Britilh  Hops  can  be  imported  into  Ireland  under  the  fevered  Penalties.  No  Drawback  is 
allowed  on  the  Hops  fent  to  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Dobbs  computed,  A.  D.  1730,  the  annual  Exporta¬ 
tion  thither  at  /.  40,000.  The  deifroying  Hops  while  growing  hath  been  made  Felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

0  Columel.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  ii.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  ix.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xxiii.  Diofcor.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  cxii.  Raii  Hid.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  §  1 .  P.  i.  cap„ii.  p.  158.  Meretti Pinax  Rerum Naturalium  Bri* 
tannicarum,  p.  19.  Hartiib’s  Legacy  of  Hufbandry,  p.  39 — 43-.  Worlidge  Sydema  Agriculture, 
p.  43.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  Book  v.  chap.  ii.  p.  152,  153.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  An¬ 
cient  Hufbandry,  p.  96,  97,  98.  Gee’s  Obfervations  on  the  Growth  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  8vo. 
Diflionaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  i.  p.  506 — 510.  Diffionaire  Univerfelle  d’Hidoire  naturelle,  tom. 
i.  p.524 — 531.  Corps  d’Obfervations  de  la  Societe  d’Agriculture,  de  Commerce,  et  des  Arts 
etablie  par  les  Etats  de  Bretagne,  p.  137  — 145., 

P  In  this  the  mod  intelligent  of  our  own  and  foreign  Authors  agree.  In  the  fird  Place  the  Soil 
is  to  be  regarded,  and  that  being  either  by  Nature  or  by  Art  rendered  fertile,  if  the  Thread  is  to  be 
fine  the  Seed  mud- be  fown  thick,  and  the  Summer  Hemp,  efpecially  if  well  drefled,  will  produce  a. 
Yarn  as  fine  as  Flax,  and  of  an  excellent  Colour.  But  if  Strength  be  required,  then  the  Seed  is 
to  be  thinner  fown,  and  the  Winter  Hemp  particularly  will  have  great  Strength  and  Subdance. 
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It  delights  certainly  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  warm  Soil ;  but  Experience  fliews, 
that  with  due  Care  and  proper  Manure  there  are  few  Soils  in  which  it  may 
not  be  raifed  to  Profit.  The  Land  employed  for  this  Purpofe  mud  be 
ploughed  as  often,  and  rendered  as  fine  as  for  Barley  cl.  It  is  fown  in  the  Month 
of  April,  fooner  or  later  as  the  Seafon  diredts,  about  Three  Bufhels  upon  an 
Acre.  It  rifes  fpeedily  out  of  the  Earth,  and  by  its  own  Strength  defends  itfelf 
pretty  well  from  Weeds,  notwithstanding  which  in  fome  Places  they  hoe 
it  carefully,  and  it  thrives  the  better  for  it r.  It  is  liable  to  Accidents  as  well 
as  other  Crops,  but  Suffers  moft  from  a  very  dry  Seafon.  The  Sexes  of  this 
Plant  are  fo  obvious  as  to  have  been  always  diftinguiShed,  which,  however, 
has  not  hindered  their  being  commonly  miftaken  5.  The  Summer  Hemp, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  pulled  about  the  Beginning  of  Auguft ;  but  the 
Stronger  Plemp  not  till  towards  Michaelmas,  and  great  Care  is  to  be  taken 
in  he  firfl  pulling  t  not  to  injure  what  is  left  Standing. 

As  no  Country  confumes  more  of  the  Manufactures  made  of  Hemp  than 
our  own,  fo  perhaps  there  is  not  any  Soil  or  Climate  that  agrees  better  with 
it,  or  where  it  may  be,  or  indeed  is  raifed  in  greater  Perfection  u.  In  the 
Northern  Parts  of  Great  Britain  it  rifes  as  high,  and  is  as  Strong  and  tough 
as  that  from  Riga,  and  in  the  South  we  have  it  as  fine  as  in  France.  We 
will  not  fpeak  here  of  the  particular  Places,  as  having  already  pointed  them 

*  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Hufbandry,  B.  ii.  chap.  xv.  p.  66 — 69.  Englifh  Houfewife,  B.  ii. 
chap.  v.  p.  129 — 135.  Houghton’s  Cohesions,  vol.  ii.  p.  386 — 397.  TheSe  old  Books  repre¬ 
sent  the  Principles  of  the  ancient  Culture  of  Hemp  in  Marfhland,  Ifle  of  Axholme,  and  other  Parts 
of  Lincolnfhire,  where  it  has  flouridied  for  Ages,  and  Hill  flourifhes  upon  very  different  Soils,  and 
is  the  great  Staple  in  thofe  Parts,  producing  high  Rents  and  large  Profits. 

r  The  Advocates  Sor  the  new  Hufbandry  think  (and  indeed  with  great  Appearance  of  ReaSon) 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  in  this  Culture.  It  is  allowed  that  the  Stalks  of  Hemp 
twice  hoed  looked  brighter,  rofe  higher,  and  fpread  more  than  ufual ;  and  it  has  been  fown  in 
Drills  with  Succefs.  It  would  be  certainly  an  ufeful  Experiment  to  cultivate  Hemp  for  three  Years 
fucceftively,  according  to  the  new  Hufbandry,  on  a  Soil  of  moderate  Fertility,  as  in  Cafe  of  Suc¬ 
cefs  it  would  remove  thofe  Prejudices  that  have  hitherto  hindered  a  general  Cultivation. 

s  The  common  People  effeem  the  Fimble  or  Summer  Hemp  to  be  the  Female ,  but  it  is  truly  the 
Male  ;  for  it  bears  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  from  whence  proceeds  that  proliHck  Duff  which  impreg¬ 
nates  the  Seeds  born  by  the  other  Plant.  This  latter  is  the  Karlov  Winter  Hemp  commonly  reputed 
the  Male,  becaufe  the  Stalks  are  ftronger  and  flouter,  but  is  really  the  Female,  as  bearing  the 
Seeds,  which  unlefs  fecundated  by  the  DuH  before  mentioned,  will  not  grow  or  yield  Oil. 

f  In  this  confiffs  the  niceff  and  moft  material  Part  of  the  Cultivation.  If  the  Summer  Hemp 
was  allowed  to  ftand  a  Fortnight  longer,  it 'might  be  pulled  with  greater  Safety,  and  the  Seed  of 
the  Plants  left  will  be  all  full  and  fair,  and  amount  to  Three  Quarters  on  an  Acre. 

u  As  to  the  fuperior  Quality  of  our  Hemp,  which  is  what  I  mean  by  Perfection,  it  appears 
from  the  Price,  for  when  foreign  Hemp  fells  from  27  to  29  Shillings  per  Cwt.  ours  will  fetch  from 
34  to  40  Shillings.  We  are  not  the  only  People  who  complain  of  this  unjuft  Prepofteffion.  The 
French  import  Hemp  from  the  North,  yet  the  Inhabitants  of  Bretagne  afferted  theirs  was  better, 
and  upon  Trial  before  the  belt  Judges  in  France  fo  it  was  found.  Upon  this  the  States  of 
Bretagne  have  taken  the  Cultivation  of  Hemp  under  their  Protection. 
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out  in  this  Work.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  Fads  that  have 
been  advanced,  fo  that  it  feems  not  a  little  flrange  that  we  fhould  import 
annually  fuch  large  Quantities  w,  unlefs  it  be  the  giving  Bounties  for  the 
Production  of  it  in  our  diftant  Colonies,  when  with  a  fmall  Degree  of  At¬ 
tention  we  might  fupply  even  our  large  and  conftant  Confumption  from  the 
Growth  of  this  Plant  at  Home  x.  It  is,  confidered  in  this  Light,  and  indeed 
in  many  others,  a  Thing  that  well  deferves  the  Notice  and  Encouragement  of 
Government  The  Harveft  being  late  affords  Employment  for  many  poor 
People  at  a  Seafon  when  they  (land  moft  in  need  of  it ;  for  though  it  demands 
no  great  Attention  whilegrowing,  yet  the  pulling,  watering,  beating,  fwingling, 
andheckling  makes  itpafs  through  many  Hands,  to  whom  it  furnifhes  a  com¬ 
fortable  Subfiftence,  and  the  Produce  of  an  Acre,  when  it  has  paffed  through 
thefe  Operations,  is  very  feldom  lefs  than  Ten  Pounds  The  Seed  alfo  is 
of  great  Value;  but  where  this  is  principally  regarded,  the  Plants  (hould  be 
fuffered  to  grow  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  each  other,  and  be  alfo  allowed 
to  ftand  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe. 

Flax 

w  Mr.  Houghton  tells  us,  we  imported  in  A.  D.  1695,  3573  Tons  and  14  Cwt.  In  A.  D. 
5763,  we  received  from  Ruffia  as  I  have  been  informed,  764,874  Pouds  of  this  Commodity, 
which  makes  about  12 140  Tons,  which  thews  the  great  Increafe  of  our  Manufactures,  and  the 
immenfe  Saving  that  would  arife  if  we  could  grow  this,  or  the  greater  Part  of  it  in  the  Britifn 
Ifles ;  which  their  Extent,  and  the  prefent  Condition  of  [many  of  them  maturely  confidered, 
cannot  be  thought  impracticable. 

*  The  Two  capital  Objections  to  our  growing  Hemp  in  great  Quantities,  are,  r.  That  it  requires 
the  very  beft  Land,  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  not  true.  At  Holme,  in  Spalding  Moor, 
in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  the  Soil  is  barren  Sand,  yet  with  proper  Care  and  Culture  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fined:  Hemp  in  England,  and  large  Crops  of  Flax  alfo.  2.  That  it  impoverifhes  the 
Land,  fo  that  it  mud  red  long  before  it  can  bear  another  Crop.  This  is  bed  anfwered  by  a  Fad. 
At  Crowle  in  Axholm,  there  is  one  of  the  larged  Fields  in  the  whole  Ifland,  which  hath  not 
been  fallowed  Time  immemorial.  The  Method  purfued  there  is  this  ;  they  manure  their  Barley 
Stubble  in  the  Spring  with  frefh  Horfe  or  Cow  Dung,  or  both,  and  plough  it  under,  then  they 
fow  their  Hemp  Seed,  find  harrow  it  in  with  a  fhort-toothed  light  Harrow,  and  if  the  Seafon  be  fa¬ 
vourable  have  a  good  Crop.  Hemp  dedroys  all  Vegetables,  and  leaving  the  Ground  free  from 
Weeds,  it  is  by  a  Pin-fallow  rendered  fit  for  Flax  in  the  Spring.  As  foon  as  the  Flax  is  pulled 
they  prepare  the  Ground  for  Wheat  or  Rye.  After  the  Corn  is  got  in  they  Pin  fallow  it,  and  in 
the  Spring  fow  Barley.  Upon  the  Barley  Stubble  they  manure  and  fow  Hemp  as  before.  Thus 
they  have  Four  Crops,  and  manure  only  once,  and  the  Field  which  is  a  mere  Sand  never  lies 
fallow.  This  Hufbandry  is  not  confined  to  Crowle,  but  is  praCtifed  in  other  Parts  of  the  Ifland. 
See  Mr. Gee’s  Obfervations  on  the  Culture  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  p.  12. 

y  If  attentively  confidered,  the  Expediency  of  fuch  a  Meafure  will  be  very  apparent.  It  would 
be  a  Means  of  improving  Fand  ;  it  would  employ  a  Number  of  Hands ;  it  would  be  an  immediate 
and  immenfe  Saving  to  the  Nation.  Befides,  there  can  arife  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  practicable. 
If  Hemp  produced  from  Lands  now  in  Cultivation  had  a  Preference  at  the  King’s  Yards,  and  a 
fmall  Bounty  given  on  fuch  as  grew  on  Land  brought  into  Cultivation  for  thatPurpofe,  we  fhould 
foon  fee  the  EffeCts. 

z,  With  fuch  Encouragement,  it  might  afford  full  Subfiftence  to  fmall  Farmers  and  their  Families. 
Many  Improvements  would  be  quickly  made  in  the  Management,  and  particularly  in  the  Drefling 
this  Commodity.  M.  Marcandier,  a  Magiftrate  of  Bourges,  has  wrote  an  excellent  little  Piece  on 
this  SubjeCt,  of  which  we  have  an  accurate  Tranflation,  intituled,  A  Treatife  on  Hemp,  London, 
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Flax  is  a  Vegetable  well  known,  afliciuouffy  cultivated,  and  in  the- 
higheft  Efteem  from  all  Antiquity,  being  celebrated  as  one  of  the  great 
Staples  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Manufacture  of  which  arofe  one  of  the 
molt  lucrative  Branches  of  her  Commerce a.  It  is  thought  to  require  a  very 
deep,  rich,  and  warm  Land  ;  but  we  know  from  Experience,  that  with 
proper  Skill  and  Attention  it  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  on  almoft  every  Soil 
throughout  the  Britiih  Blands.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Ground  which 
is  to  produce  Flax  ought  to  be  feveral  Times  carefully  ploughed,  fo  as  to* 
render  it  perfectly  fine,  and  muft  then  be  laid  as  fmooth  and  even  as  pof- 
iible b.  It  may  be  fown  about  Three  Bufhels  on  an  Acre,  in  the  firff: 
warm  Weather  after  the  Middle  of  March,  and  if  Rain  flicceeds  it  muft 
be  kept  free  from  Weeds  till  it  rifes  about  Two  Inches  high  <\  In  foine 
Places  they  have  ventured  in  this  State  to  feed  it  with  Sheep,  and  this 
without  Prejudice.  It  is  ripe  fomewhat  later  than  Hemp,  and  when  ripe  is  to 
be  pulled  as  expeditiou.fi  y  as  pofiible,and  then  laid  in -Email  Parcels  evenly  withi 
the  Head  towards  the  South  that  it  may  dry  conveniently.  It  affords  after/ 
this  a  great  deal  of  Employment  in  watering,  pilling,  breaking,  &c.  which* 
is  certainly  an  Advantage,  as  it  fupplies  Labour,  and  of  courle  Subfiftence: 
to  many  poor  People,  and  when  all  this  is  done  the  Profit  is  feldom  lets  than* 
Ten  Pounds  an  Acre  d.  But  when  we  confider  the  Benefits  that  arifefromi 
this  Commodity  when  it  comes  into  the  Hands  of  the  Manufacturers,  and. 
the  Multitudes  that  get  their  Bread  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  it,  it 
muff;  appear  to  be  a  national  ObjeCt  of  the  greateft  Importance,  and  the 
more  fo,  as  there  is  not  a  Probability  only,  but,  a  Certainty,  that  with  pro~- 

1764,  8vo.  This  is  with  great  Propriety  dedicated  to  the  Laudable  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 

Arts  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

a  i  aodot.  lib.  ii.  p.  56.  Athen.  Deipnos.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  Dcxxvii.  Plin.  lib.  xix.  cap.  i.  The - 
Scriptures  alio  frequently  mention  the  fine  Linnen  of  Egypt.  The  principal  Argument  ufed  to 
prove  the  People  of  Colchos  were  an  Egytian  Colony,  was  their  Proficiency  in  this  Manufacture. 
In  Pliny’s  Time  the  Culture  and  even  the  Manufacture  of  Flax  feem  to  have,  reached  thofe 
Countries,  in  which  they  (till  flourilh. 

b  This  Notion,  that  Flax  would  fucceed  only  in  a  rich  fat  Soil  had  funk  fo  deep  into  the  Mind 
of  Sir  Richard  Wefion,  who  was  a  Gentleman  well  fkilled  in,  as  well  as  a  great  Lover  of  Hufban- 
dry,  that  he  was  exceedingly  amazed,  when  he  found  in  Flanders  they  employed  their  rich  Lands- 
in  producing  Grafs,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  while  their  more  valuable  Crops  of  Flax,.  Turneps,  and. 
Clover,  were  railed  by  Dint  of  Cultivation  out  of  barren  Sands. 

e  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xix.  §  2.  cap.  xi.  p.  1072.  Mer- 
retti  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  72,  73.  Blith’s  Englilh  Improver  Improved, 
cap.  xli.  p.  259*  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Hulbandry,  B.  ii.  ch.  xv.  p.  68.  Moreton’s  Natural  Hif- 
tor>  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  485.  Brabant  Hulbandry  by  Sir  R.  W.  Mortimer’s  Hulbandry, 
B.  v.  eh.  xu.  p.  154,  155.  Trails  publilhed  by  the  Dublin  Society. 

d  1  his  Circumltance  of  employing  Numbers  ol  indufirious  People  in  a  kind  of  mixed  Labour, 
in  which  Agriculture  is  compounded  with  Manufacture,  ought  to  recommend  the  Culture  of 
Hemp  and  flax  in  an  extraordinary  Degree  to  intelligent  Statefmen,  who  muft  know  how  much 
the  public  Tranquillity  depends  on  providing  a  confiant  and  comfortable  Subfiftence  every  where, 
for  inch  as  are  difpofcd  to  earn  it,  and  at  the  fame  Time  facilitates  Settlements. 
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per  Encouragement  it  might  be  made  as  much  a  Britiih  Staple  as  Wool 
On  this  Account  it  deferves,  and  furely  the  Time  is  not  far  diftant  when  it 
will  meet  with  the  utmoft  Attention,  the  only  Thing  requiflte  to  put  it  ef¬ 
fectually  in  our  Pofleflion. 

It  is  owing  chiefly  to  fome  ill-founded  Prejudices  that  it  is  not  already 
fo,  and  a  greater  Service  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  Public  than  by  re¬ 
moving  thefe  Prejudices,  not  Amply  by  Arguments,  but  by  Experiments, 
which  would  put  the  FaCt  entirely  out  of  Doubt  L  The  Dutch,  who  un- 
derftand  both  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Flax  better  than  any  other 
Nation  in  the  World,  prefer  their  own  Seed  raifed  on  the  ftiff  Clays  of 
Zealand  to  any  that  they  receive  from  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  though 
they  alfo  drive  a  very  great  Trade  in  this.  But  the  Flax  employed  in  their 
Manufactures  grows  on  alight,  warm,  gravelly  Soil,  and  owes  its  Beauty  and 
Finenefs  to  their  fedulous  Care  in  manuring,  cultivating,  making  it  pro¬ 
perly  in  the  Field,  and  in  the  Drefling  it  afterwards  g.  They  likewife  care¬ 
fully  guard  againft  an  Error  into  which  we  frequently  fall,  which  is  the 
pulling  the  Flax  too  green,  by  which  in  the  flrft  Place  the  Seed  is  loft,  and 
if  preferved  is  of  little  Value  in  refpeCt  to  the  producing  another  Crop. 
The  Occaflon  of  this  Error  was  the  fairer  Appearance  of  Flax  when  thus 
pulled  than  when  fuffered  to  Hand  longer.  But  this  Advantage  was  Am¬ 
ply  in  Appearance,  Ance  the  green  Flax  lofes  more  in  the  Drefling,  and  has 
never  that  Strength  in  the  Thread,  which  it  would  have  if  pulled  in  a 
more  mature  State  h.  We  have  the  fame  Diverflty  of  Lands,  and  much 

more 

e  Another  Circumflance,  which  is  no  Iefs  in  Favour  of  this  Improvement  is,  that  it  muft  be  both 
begun  and  continued  in  Country  Places,  and  probably  in  different  and  diflant  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  This  is  actually  the  Cafe  at  prefent,  in  refpeft  both  to  railing  and  manufacturing  thelc  Ar¬ 
ticles,  more  efpecially  in  South  Britain,  where  though  great  Quantities  of  Hemp  and  Flax  are 
annually  grown,  and  large  Quantities  of  Plomefpun  Linnen  made,  yet  little  of  it  goes  to  diflant 
Markets. 

f  Thefe  Experiments  fliould  be  made  with  great  Care  and  Skill  on  Heaths,  Moors,  Commons, 
barren  Sands,  and  other  wafte  Lands,  of  which  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  South,  and  in  the  North 
Weft  Parts  of  North  Britain  and  the  Illands,  large  Quantities  which  have  been  ufelcfs  may  be  found. 
The  bringing  any  Proportion  of  thefe  into  fuch  Cultivation  would  be  a  prodigious  Acquifition, 
and  this  would  remove  the  Doubt  as  to  the  procuring  Soil  for  fo  extenflve  and  fo  profitable  an 
Improvement. 

8  When  once  the  Way  was  broken,  our  People  would  quickly  equal,  and  very  poffibly  excel  the 
Dutch.  In  purfuing  this,  our  Cultivations  of  other  Kinds,  and  of  Corn  particularly,  inllead  of 
being  leffened  would  be  increafed.  It  is  owned,  that  Flax  is  of  all  others  the  moft  lucrative  Crop  ; 
but  as  the  Land  will  not  bear  fucceflive  Crops,  we  learn  from  the  Inftances  of  Spalding  Moor  and 
the  Ifle  of  Axholm,  that  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley  rauft  come  in  their  Turns. 

h  ]n  the  former  Notes  we  have  {hewn  the  Propriety,  the  Practicability,  and  Expediency  of  encou- 
raging  effectually  the  Growing  of  Flax  in  Great  Britain.  If  we  negieCt  this,  our  Linnen  Manufac¬ 
ture  mufl  be  ever  at  the  Mercy  of  Strangers,  who,  putting  what  Price  they  pleafe  on  the  Material, 
will  thereby  put  a  Check  on  our  Induftry.  Of  this  there  are  already  great  Complaints  in  fome 
Parts  of  this  Bland,  and  great  Apprehenfions  expreffed,  that  the  Manufacture  of  coarfe  Liunens  (which 
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more  of  them  than  the  Dutch,  and  therefore  if  we  took  equal  Pains  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  we  might  fucceed  as  well  as  they ;  and  that  by  changing 
our  own  Seeds,  we  might  be  releafed  from  the  Necefiity  of  importing  them 
as  well  as  Flax  for  our  own  Ufe,  and  when  the  Confequences  of  this  fhall 
be  duly  confidered,  there  is  very  little  room  to  fear  that  every  Obstacle 
may  not  be  overcome  *.  In  our  Sifter  Ifland  this  has  been  made  an  Objedt 
of  national  Attention ;  and  the  Succefs  which  has  followed  that  Attention, 
and  which  is  daily  increafing,  ought  to  recommed  it  to  our  Notice,  and  alfo 
to  our  Imitation  k. 

o 

Rape  and  Cole  Seed,  the  Practice  of  Sowing  which  was  brought  to  us 
from  Flanders  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who  drained  our  Fens,  and 
a  very  great  and  very  profitable  Improvement  it  is.  We  have  already  taken 
Notice,  how  highly  advantageous  this  hath  been,  and  Hill  is  in  Lincolnlhire,. 
in  the  Ifie  of  Ely,  and  in  general  through  the  Fens  An  Opinion  has 
prevailed  from  hence,  that  it  will  fucceed  only  in  fuch  deep  miry  Soils,  but 
this  however  is  no  better  than  a  popular  Miftake.  In  preparing  the  Land 
which  is  to  receive  it.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  plough  it  in  May,  and  again 
about  Midfummer,  making  the  Ground  as  fine,  and  laying  it  as  fmooth  and 
even  as  poffible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  Day  of  the  lafl  Ploughing  about  a 

is  of  no  fmal.1  Confequence)  will,  by  the  Advance  in  the  Price  of  the  Commodity,  be  quickly  loft* 
Here  then  is  an  Argument  of  Neceffity,  which  joined  to  railing  our  Rents,  encreaflng  our  People, 
relieving  our  Poor,  and  faving  perhaps  a  Million  a  Year  to  the  Nation,  is  furely  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a  Meafure  to  which  no  folid  Obje&Ion  can  be  raifed. 

1  In  A.  D,  1695,  according  to  Mr.  Houghton  we  imported  495  Ton  of  Flax.  In  A.  D.  1763, 
from  Ruffia  161,756  Pouds  or  Poods,  which  make  about  2576  Tons.  Our  Flax  as  well  as  our 
Hemp  is  fuperiour  in  Worth  as  well  as  in  Price  to  what  we  import,  and  is  equally  fit  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Manufactures  coarfe  and  fine,  in  which  it  either  is  or  can  be  applied.  The  Perfection  to. 
which  fome  of  them  ?«re  already  arrived,  may  well  plead  for  the  Notice  requifite  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  Reit. 

k  In  Ireland  they  faw  clearly  that  to  gain  and  preferve  the  Linnen  Manufacture  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  grow  Flax,  and  to  bring  this  about  they  gave  a  Bounty  of  Five  Shillings  a  Barrel  on 
the  Importation  of  Flax  or  Hemp  Seed  ;  they  gave  this  gratis  to  fuch  as  would  fow  their  Lands 
therewith  ;  they  gave  Bounties  of  Ten  Shillings,  Eight  Shillings,  and  Six  Shillings  on  every 
Hundred  weight' of  Thirty- five,  Thirty,  and  Twenty  Shillings  an  Hundred  in  Value ;  they  gave 
their  Freedom  in  Country  Corporations  to  all  Hemp  and  Flax  DrefTers ;  and  they  held  out  a  Pre¬ 
mium  on  every  Bulhel  of  Seed,  when  at  Five  Shillings  a  Bufnel,  which  fhould  be  exported.  As  to 
the  Premiums  and  Encouragements  given  for  the  Support  of  the  Linnen  Manufacture,  an  Account 
of  them  would  require  a  Treatife. 

1  This  is  one,  amongft  many  others,  of  the  Improvements  introduced  into  this  Country  by  Fo? 
reigners,  the  Defendants  of  fome  of  them  remain  foil  in  Lincolnlhire  and  in  Yorkfhire,  feated  on 
thofe  Lands  their  Anceftors  recovered  and  rendered  habitable.  Between  Spalding  and  Crowland, 
there  is  a  large  TraCt  of  Country,  in  which  Cole]  and  Rape  Seed  have  been  cultivated,  with  in¬ 
termediate  Crops  of  Oats,  for  a  long  Series  of  Years.  They  have  many  Oil  Mills  driven  by  Sails,, 
which  ferve  alfo  for  draining  their  Lands. 
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Gallon  upon  an  Acre  m.  This  Seed  need  not  be  delcribed,  fince  it  is  better 
known  than  almoft  any  other,  being  that  which  is  commonly  ufed  for 
feeding  Birds.  In  the  Months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  it  af¬ 
fords  very  good  Food  for  Cattle,  and  will  when  cut  fprout  again,  and  prove 
very  excellent  Nourifhment  for  Sheep.  After  all,  if  not  too  clofely  fed, 
it  will  the  next  Year  bear  Seed  in  July”.  In  ordinary  Land  it  will  do  all 
this,  and  from  thence  it  came  to  be  confidered,  more  efpecially  before  in¬ 
termediate  Crops  were  known  to  us,  as  a  very  lingular  Benefit ;  for  at  a 
Seafon  when  all  other  Sorts  of  Fodder  were  fcarce,  luch  a  Supply  as  this, 
obtained  at  a  very  fmall  Expence,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  acceptable, 
independent  of  any  farther  Expectations  But  after  all,  the  great  Import¬ 
ance  of  this  Improvement  mult  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  Seed,  becaufe 
from  thence  the  principal  Profit  is  derived. 

When  Rape  or  Cole  is  cultivated  folely  with  this  View,  it  ought  to  be 
Town  on  deep  ftrong  Land,  but  without  the  Trouble  or  Colt  of  Dunging, 
and  mult  be  fuffered  to  Hand  thereon  till  at  lead:  One  Half  of  the  Seeds 
are  turned  brown,  which  according  to  the  Seafons  will  be  fometimes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  p.  In  this  State  it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  Manner, 
and  with  the  fame  Care  as  Wheat,  and  every  Handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  Sheets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely  in  the  Sun,  which 

«»  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  v.  Rail  Hift.j  Plant,  lib.  xvi.  §  1.  cap.  xiv.  p.  802.  Merretti 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  103.  Blith’s  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  chap.  xl. 
p.253.  Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  53.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hu fbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  xiii.  p.  155.  Brad¬ 
ley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hulbandry,  p.280,  281.  Foreign  EfTays  on  Agriculture  and  Arts,  p. 
202.  DiCfionaire  cfe  Commerce,  tom.  iii.  col.  1477,  1478.  Di&ionaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  ii. 
col.  228'.  Didtionaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  571.. 

n  It  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  this  Improvement  continued  fo  long  confined  to  the  Fen  Coun¬ 
tries,  in  which  it  was  at  firft  introduced.  It  has  been  the  Cafe  of  moll  Improvements,  and  from 
the  common  Opinion  (founded  only  on  feeing  them  in  one  Place)  that  they  muft  be  local,  they 
actually  become  fo.  As  they  throve  in  a  deep  miry  foil,  it  was  concluded  they  would  grow  no 
where  elfe,  and  that  they  mull  be  great  Peelers  or  Impoverilhers  of  Land,  both  which  Notions, 
Fadts  have  refuted. 

0  In  refpedf  to  this,  as  wrell  as  Clover  and  other  rich  Food,  fome  Caution  is  requifite  (more 
efpecially  in  regard  to  Sheep)  till  Cattle  are  ufed  to  it,  as  it  is  apt  at  firft  to  fwell  them.  But  that 
it  is  notwithftanding  this  very  wholefome  and  nutritive,  appears  from  the  very  large  Size  of  Lin¬ 
coln  (hire  Beafis.  It  was  therefore  exceedingly  beneficial  in  keeping  up  the  Flefh  of  thefe  va¬ 
luable  Cattle  in  the  Spring  before  thofe  Helps  were  found,  which,  now  in  other  Counties  are  ufed 
for  the  lame  Purpofe. 

p  The  Flemings  are  ft  ill  as  attentive  as  ever  to  this  Hufbandry,  they  tranfplant  with  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Month  of  October,  in  order  to  increafe  the  Quantity  and  Size  of  their  Seed,  and 
this  with  fo  good  Effect,  that  in  the  Diftridt  of  Li  He,  which  is  about  Nine  Leagues  Square, 
they  make  annually  from  Ten  to  Twelve  thoufand  Tuns  of  Rape  Oil.  In  like  Manner  moft  of  the 
Produce  of  our  Fens,  either  in  Seed  or  in  Oil,  is  tranfported  to  Wilbech,  and  from  thence  as  the 
Demands  for  this  Commodity  require. 
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will  be  commonly  in  the  Space  of  a  Fortnight  q.  It  is  then  with  like  Care 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Barn  in  order  to  be  threfhed,  though  in  fome  Places 
they  make  a  Piece  of  Earth  perfe&ly  plain  and  fmooth,  and  this  being  co¬ 
vered  with  a  large  Piece  of  old  Sail  Cloth,  the  Seeds  are  threfhed  out  in  the 
Field,  and  being  cleaned  are  immediately  carried  away  to  the  Mill r.  There 
they  are  preffed  into  Oil,  and  the  Refule  is  formed  into  Cakes,  which  in 
Lincoinfhire,  where  Fuel  is  fcarce,  they  commonly  employ  in  heating  their 
Ovens,  and  for  fuch  other  Purpofes.  In  Holland  they  break  thefe  Cakes 
into  warm  Water,  and  give  it  to  their  Cows.  In  Northamptonfhire  they 
feed  their  Calves  with  it.  In  fome  other  Places  and  this  perhaps  is  not 
the  worft  Method,  they  break  thefe  Cakes  to  Pieces,  and  lay  them  upon 
their  Lands,  where  they  prove  an  excellent  Manure s.  The  Produce  of  Cole 
Seed  is  generally  from  Five  to  Eight  Quarters  upon  an  Acre,  and  this  is 
commonly  fold  for  as  many  Pounds  as  there  are  Quarters.  As  the  Oils 
drawn  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  Vegetables  before-mentioned,  are  con¬ 
tinually  in  Demand,  from  the  extenhve  Confumption  of  them  in  Lamps,  in 
Painting,  Medicine,  and  in  a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  this  Commodity  is 
in  no  Danger  of  finking  in  its  Value,  but  very  well  may,  and  there  is  little 
Doubt  will  be  in  Procefs  of  Time  extended  much  beyond  its  prefent 
Bounds f. 

The  Potatoe  though  a  very  common,  is  a  very  ufeful,  and  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  Root.  We  have  already  mentioned  how  and  when  they  were  firft 


q  The  Reafon  of  all  this  Caution  is,  that  the  Seed  is  apt  to  (lied,  and  alfo  to  become  mouldy ; 
great  Inconveniencies  both,  and  therefore  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the  utmoft  Care.  The  Cuf- 
tom  is  otherwife  in  Flanders,  where,  after  cutting,  it  is  flacked,  fo  as  to  heat  and  grow  mellow  in 
.the  Mow,  by  which  it  is  thought  to  yield  better.  It  is  not  threfhed  there  in  lefs  than  Eight  or 
Nine  Weeks.  In  our  Climate  perhaps  our  own  Method  may  be  the  befl. 

r  Moreton’s  Natural  Hiflory  of  Northamptonihire,  p.484.  He  tells  us,  that  feeing  how  pro¬ 
fitable  this  Hufbandry  was  in  the  Fens,  induced  them  to  try  it  in  the  Uplands,  in  which  they  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  Dutch  drive  a  prodigious  Trade  in  Cole  Seed  and  Oil,  and  have  a  furprifing  Number 
of  Mills,  for  the  employing  of  which  they  purchafe  Seeds  from  Flanders,  the  Bifhoprick  of  Cologn, 
and  elfewhere,  as  they  did  formerly  a  great  Part  of  our  Rape  or  Oil  Cakes. 

s  In  Flanders  they  fuffer  nothing  to  be  loft.  The  Tufts  of  the  Plants,  and  the  Hulls  of  the 
Seeds,  are  carefully  preferved  and  given  to  the  Cattle.  The  Stubble  they  burn,  ftrew  it  on  their  Barn 
Floors,  or  keep  it  till  it  rots,  and  then  lay  it  on  their  Lands.  With  the  Oil  Cakes  they  manure 
the  Ground,  into  which  they  tranfplant  their  Cole,  and  believe  it  beneficial  even  to  the  fucceeding 
Crop.  Such  is  the  Sagacity,  fuch  the  Induftry,  of  our  Mafters  in  Agriculture! 

i  There  was  fermerly  a  Duty  on  the  Exportation  of  our  Rape  Cakes,  and  a  very  heavy  Duty  on 
Rape  Seed.  But  both  have  been  wifely  taken  away,  and  high  Cuftoms  impofecl  on  both  Seed 
and  Oil  imported.  This  fhould  encourage  this  Culture,  and  yet  great  Quantities  of  Land  lie 
vvafte  on  which  it  would  fucceed.  They  have  long  had  this  Hufbandry  in  Germany  ;  it  has  beea 
.praftifed  in  fome,  and  they  are  labouring  to  introduce  it  into  other  Provinces  in  France  ;  and  the 
jPublin  Society  very  prudently  offer  annual  Premiums  for  promoting  it  in  Ireland. 
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introduced  into  Ireland  u,  where  they  not  only  remained,  but  were  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  before  they  made  their  Way  into  England  w.  After  this 
they  were  well  known  here  long  before  they  became  common,  and  indeed 
this  was  not  effected  but  under  the  Sanction  of  fome  Kind  of  Authority  x. 
They  are  now  too  generally  in  Ufe  to  need  any  Defcription.  The  ulual  Man¬ 
ner  of  propagating  them,  is  by  planting  finall  Roots,  or  by  cutting  the  large* 
ones  to  Pieces,  allowing  an  Eye  or  Bud  to  each  Piece.  They  are  then 
planted  at  Six  Inches  Didance,  and  at  the  fame  Depth  ;  but  fome  think, 
with  great  Appearance  of  Reafon,  that  it  is  better  to  plant  large  R.oots,  and 
allow  them  twice  or  thrice  that  Didance  from  each  other  y.  They  fucceed 
almoft  in  any  Soil,  but  one  that  is  light,  warm,  and  fandy  anfvvers  bed. 

It  mud  be  well  dirred  and  broken  either  by  the  Spade  or  the  Plough.  When 
the  lad  Method  is  ufed  they  commonly  dung  the  Ground  and  plough  it 
in;  but  it  hath  been  long  dnce  obferved,  that  they  grow  and  tade  better 
without  Dung*.  They  are  planted  as  foon  in  the  Month  of  March  as 
there  is  no  Danger  of  Frod,  and  towards  the  Clofe  of  Summer  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  Crop,  that  is  Thirty,  Forty,  or  Fifty  Potatoes  of  feveral  Sizes  from 

u  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  246.  429.  It  appears  they  were  brought  into  Ire¬ 
land  about  the  Year  1610,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Cantire  in  North  Britain,  which  is  a  very  fandy 
Soil,  and  where  they  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  Freight  of  the  Cargoes  fent  from  thence  to 
Ireland  and  other  Places  amounts  annually  to  fome  Hundred  Pounds  in  lefs  than  a  Century  and-, 
a  Half,  which;  confidering  the  Vicinity  of  this  Province  to  Ireland,  is  very  lingular. 

w  They  came  firft  from  Ireland  into  Lancafhire,  where  they  are  dill  very  much  culti¬ 
vated.  It  was  however  Forty  Years  before  they  were  much  planted  about  London,  and  then 
confidered  as  Rarities,  without  any  Conception  of  the  Utility  that  might  arife  from  bringing  them; 
into  common  Ufe.  At  this  Time  they  were  didinguifhed  from  the  Spanilh,  by  the  Name  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Potatoes  or  Battatas,  which  is  the  Indian  Name  of  the  Spanifh  Sort ;  the  Indians  in  Virginia 
called  them  Openank. 

x  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  March  1 8th,  1662-3,  a  Letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  a  Somerfetlhire  Gentleman,  recommending  the  Planting  Potatoes  in  all  Parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom  to  prevent  Famine.  This  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  in  confequenee  of  their  Re¬ 
port  Mr.  B.  had  the  Thanks  of  the  Society,  fuch  Members  as  had  Lands  were  entreated  to  plant 
them,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  defired  to  mention  the  Propofai  at  the  Clofe  of  his  Sylva.  Birch’s 
Hidory  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  213. 

y  Raii  Hid.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  P.  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  675.  Meretti,.Pinax  Rcruqi  Naturalium  Britan- 
nicarum,  p.  14.  Venner’s  Via  Refta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  185.  MufFet  on  Food,  p.  226.  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfattious  of  the  Royal  Society,  N°.  cccxiv.  p.  61.  Worlidge’s  Sydem  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  p.  165.  Houghton’s  Cohesions,  vol.  ii.  p.468,  469.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Huf- 
bandry,  p.207,208,  209.  Tull’s  Horfe-hoeing  Hufhandry,  chap.  vi.  p.  69.  Selcft  Edays  by 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement,  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  p.  154 — 172.  Foreign  Edays  on 
Agriculture,  p.  298.  Di&ionaire  d’  Hidoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  261. 

z  Profedbr  Bradley  is  clearly  for  light  fandy  Land,  and  no  Dung,  affirming  that  the  Crops 
therein  are  larger  and  better  flavoured,  provided  the  Ground  be  well  wrought.  This  is  in 
effeH:  the  new  Hufbandry,  though  publifhed  before  Mr.  Tull’s  Treatife,  and  therefore  unfuf- 
pc<fted  Evidence.  Experiments  made  abroad  in  poor  Ground  confirm  this.  The  Point  is  to  ef- 
tablifh  the  Fa&,  in  order  to  encourage  and  extend  the  Cultivation,  by  (hewing  its  Certainty  and  its  - 
Facility. 
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one  Root  '1.  The  Eafe  with  which  they  are  propagated,  their  growing  up¬ 
on  various  Sorts  of  very  indifferent  Land,  and  their  requiring  but  two  or 
three  Hoeings,  renders  this  in  its  immediate  and  diftant  Confequences  a 
very  valuable  Improvement. 

In  fome  Places  where  they  fucceed  remarkably  well,  and  the  Situation 
is  favourable  for  that  Purpole,  the  Demand  for  them  has  been  fuch  as  to 
occalion  a  confiderable  Exportation.  The  new,  that  is  the  Horfe-hoeing 
Hufbandry,  if  we  may  credit  fome  very  refpedtable  WitnefTes  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  hath  not  fucceeded  either  more  certainly  or  more  con- 
fpicuoufly  in  any  Inftance  than  in  the  Culture  of  Potatoes13.  It  is  afl'erted, 
that  not  only  feveral  Crops  have  been  by  this  Method  raifed  from  the  fame 
Ground,  but  that  from  being  originally  very  poor,  it  hath  folely  by  this  Culti¬ 
vation  been  fo  much  improved  as  to  render  it  fit  for  other  Crops  c.  That- 
thefe  Roots  yield  a  cheap,  wholefome,  and  palatable  Food,  eafily  and  fpeedily 
prepared,  has  been  their  principal  Recommendation,  and  contributed  to 
their  fpreading  through  all  the  Three  Kingdoms,  more  efpecially  of  late 
Years  d.  But  whether,  after  all,  we  have  been  fufficiently  attentive  to  the 
Ufes  that  might  be  made  of  them  in  the  Nourifhment  of  Animals,  is  a 
Point  that  perhaps  may  be  worthy  of  Confideration  e. 

In 

a  The  Produce  of  this  Vegetable  deferves  to  be  particularly  confidered.  The  Reafon  why  the 
Planting  large  Roots  at  double  or  treble  the  common  Diffance  has  been  preferred,  is,  that  it 
renders  the  Potatoes  larger  without  diminilbing  the  Number.  At  Darlington,  in  the  Bifhopric  of 
Durham,  John  Baldry  planted  in  a  Piece  of  Ground  which  had  been  under  Flax  the  Year  preced¬ 
ing,  Potatoes  in  the  Month  of  April  in  the  new  Manner,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  September  he  from 
Four  Plants  took  up  Three  Hundred  and  Two  Potatoes,  which  weighed  Forty-eight  Pounds. 

b  The  Principles  on  which  the  new  Hufbandry  is  raifed  appear  very  fatisfaffory  in  regard  to  all 
Sorts  of  Roots,  and  Experience  feems  in  many  Inflances  to  be  in  its  Favour.  Stirring,  dividing,  and 
pulverifing  the  Earth,  opens  a  Paffage  for  the  fmall  Strings  palling  from  the  Potatoes  and  the  re¬ 
peated  Floeings  furnifhing  continually  the  Knobs  with  wholefome  Food,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  they 
muff  gradually  and  equally  increafe  ;  fo  that  Faffs  {fuppofing  them  true)  correfpond  with  the 
Theory  very  exaffly. 

1  This  Point  of  meliorating  coarfe  Lands,  and  rendering  (without  Expence)  Grounds  capable 
of  bearing  Crops,  that  were  effeemed  unfit  for  Tillage,  merits  unquefiionably  fome  Attention. 
It  had  been  long  fince  remarked  in  Iheland,  by  the  worthy  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaffions  before  cited.  It  has  been  alfo  experienced  by  feveral  intelligent 
Perfons  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  have  given  very  large  and  circumffantial  Accounts  of  it  in 
the  Seleff  Eflays. 

d  Other  Nations  have  not  been  unattentive  to  this  ufeful  Root,  which  they  own  that  they  received, 
as  we  did,  from  Ireland.  In  Bretagne  they  are  afliduoufly  cultivated,  and  have  fpread  under  the 
Name  of  Pommes  de  Terre,  i.  e.  Earth  Apples,  through  Flanders,  Picardy,  Franche-Compte, 
Alface,  Languedoc,  and  other  Provinces  of  France.  But  this  falls  fhort  of  Switzerland,  where 
it  is  thought  Two  Thirds  of  the  common  People  in  a  Manner  fubfift  upon  them. 

*  Mr.  Worlidge  took  Notice  of  this  Deficiency  very  many  Years  ago.  Some  accidental  Trials 
in  Times  of  great  Scarcity  have  been  made  on  Cows  particularly,  and  always  with  Succefs.  But 
we  are  aflured  that  abroad  they  have  given  them  not  only  to  Cows  and  Calves,  but  to  Horfes, 

Swine, 
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In  refpedl  to  Medicine,  which  gives  very  defervedly  a  high  Value  to  fuch 
Vegetables  as  from  their  known  Virtues  are  generally  eileemed  therein, 
we  want  not  fome  as  excellent,  and  of  as  conliderable  Price,  as  in  other 
Countries.  But  the  far  larger  Number  of  thefe  do  not  properly  belong  to 
a  Work  of  this  Nature.  Such  however  as  are  cultivated  in  a  more  exten- 
five  Degree,  and  fo  as  to  become  an  Objedt  of  Commerce,  fall  for  that  Rea- 
fon  within  our  Plan,  and  therefore  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  we  fhall 
give  a  fuccindt  Account.  In  treating  of  them  we  fhall  begin  firfi  with  Seeds, 
though  of  thefe  we  have  no  great  Number. 

Annise  is  an  Herb  well  known  and  much  commended  by  ancient  Au¬ 
thors,  the  Seeds  and  the  Oil  drawn  from  them  are  in  common  Ufe,  and  in 
great  Edeem  throughout  all  Europe  f.  They  were  for  this  Reafon  cultivated 
here  in  much  larger  Quantities  formerly  than  at  prefent.  They  chiefly  affedt 
a  rich  mellow  Soil,  which  is  ploughed  about  Michaelmas,  and  again  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  when  the  Seeds  are  fown,  and  a  little  frefh  Horfe  Dung  drewed 
over  the  Field  to  preferve  them  from  the  Frod  s.  They  mud  be  carefully 
hoed  to  preferve  them  from  Weeds,  and  about  the  Middle  or  the  latter  End 
of  Augud  they  become  ripe,  and  the  Seed  is  fit  to  be  gathered.  As  this 
t  Cultivation  is  much  declined,  there  is  Reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  fcarce  af¬ 
forded  a  fudicient  Profit.  But  notwithdanding  this,  we  are  well  allured, 
that  Annifeeds,  which  they  call  Cumine  dulce  or  Sweet  Cumin,  are  the 
daple  Commodity  of  the  little  Idand  of  Malta,  and  produce  annually  large 
Sums  to  its  Inhabitants  h. 

Swine,  and  Poultry  at  firft  boiled,  and  in  a  little  Time  raw.  It  deferves  fome  Inquiry  whether 
the  Stalk  or  Plant  might  not  be  converted  to  Ufe,  being  tough  and  Ilrong,  and  its  Fibres  eafily 
divided. 

f  Diofc.  lib.  iii.  c.  56.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xvii.  Raii  Hid.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  \\.  cap. 
vii.  p.  449,  and  many  more  that  might  be  cited.  It  appears  that  the  Ancients  edeemed  the 
Seeds  from  Candia  to  be  the  bed,  and  next  to  thefe  thofe  coming  from  Egypt.  We  may  from 
hence  difcern,  that  there  is  nothing  abfurd  or  improbable  in  propofmgthe  attempting  to  introduce 
Vegetables  from  remote  Climates,  fince  our  Anife  Seeds  grew  to  great  Perfection,  but  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  diffident  Profit. 

g  Worlidge’s  Sydem  of  Agriculture,  p.  164.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xxv. 
p.  203.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  229.  Neuman’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  393,  394. 
Hill’s  Hidory  of  Plants,  348,  349.  DiCtionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  col.  137,  138.  DiCtion- 
naire  d’Hidoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  144,  145.  They  didil  great  Quantities  of  Oil  about  Mag- 
deburgh,  and  though  a  Pound  of  Seeds  yields  but  Half  an  Ounce,  mix  it  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fell  it 
cheap. 

h  The  growing  or  the  not  growing  of  Anife,  it  is  confeffed  can  be  of  little  or  no  Confequence  to 
Great  Britain  ;  but  fhe  has  fmall  Iflands  dependent  on  her  to  which  it  might  be  fo.  Suppofe  this 
Culture  confined  to  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  when  in  a  Condition  to  fupply  our 
Confumption,  a  proper,  that  is,  an  higher  Duty  laid  on  Anife  Seeds  imported.  Would  not  this 
give  filch  an  Ifland  a  Revenue,  and  thereby  enable  its  Inhabitants  to  purchafe  more  of  our  Com¬ 
modities  and  Manufactures  ? 
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Carraways,  in  fome  Places  called  Meadow  Cumin,  are  Natives  of  this 
Country,  growing  wild  in  fome  rich  Meadows  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  York¬ 
shire,  more  efpecially  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Hull,  where  they  are  in 
Such  Plenty  as  to  be  gathered  in  the  Fields  for  Sale  K  They  are  however 
cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpofe  in.Eflex  and  in  other  Counties,  with  equal 
Care  and  Succels.  The  Carum  or  Carraway  is  a  biennial  Plant,  Sown  and 
fpringing  up  the  firSt  Year,  but  not  bearing  till  the  fecond.  By  Sowing 
them  in  the  Autumn,  very  Soon  after  they  are  gathered  and  dried,  they 
will  flower  the  next  Seafon,  by  which  a  Summer  is  gained  L  They  are, 
as  every  Body  knows,  a  Seed  of  which  there  is  a  very  copious  and  conftant 
Confumption  in  Food,  in  Sweet-meats,  and  in  Phyfie ;  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  them  in  fome  Degree  an  ObjeCt  of  Profit,  which,  as  we  Shall  fee, 
is  augmented  by  the  ufual  Method  of  their  Cultivation. 

Coriander,  which  like  the  Carraway,  is  as  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen 
as  in  the  Shops,  grows  with  us  freely,  and  to  great  Perfection,  though  ori¬ 
ginally  it  is  a  Native  of  Egypt,  and  very  much  ufed  and  efteemed  there  L 
In  fome  Places  they  Sprinkle  them  amongfl  their  Bread  before  it  is  baked, 
from  an  Opinion  that  it  kelps  Digeftion ;  and  it  is  alfo  made  into  Comfits 
by  the  Confectioners.  In  Eflex,  where  this  Hufbandry  is  chiefly,  and  has 
been  long  praCtifed,  they  mix  Eight  Pound  of  this  Seed  with,  as  many 
Pound  of  Carraways,  and  Half  a  Peck  of  Teafils.  Thefe  they  Sow  alto¬ 
gether  on  mellow  rich  Ground,  that  has  been  well  tilled,. and  hoeing  them 
twice  at  leaft  to  keep  them  free  from  Weeds.  They  cut  the  Teafils  and.  the 
Coriander  in  the  Autumn,  and  leave  the  Carraways  handing,  that  they 
may  flower  and  feed  the  next  Year".  By  this  Means  they  have  a  very 

profitable 


’  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  viii.  Rail  Hid.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  446.  Meretti 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  22.  See  alfo  the  Catalogues  of  Plants  in  Bifhop 
Gibfon’s  Trandation  of  Camden  at  the  Clofe  of  Lincolndiire  and  Yorkfhire.  Piiny  fays  ic  was  a 
Native  of  Caria,  a  Country  of  LefTer  Ada,  lying  between  Lycia  and  Ionia,  and  received  its  Name 
from  thence.  It  appears  therefore  that  Countries  very  remote  in  Situation  may  be  nearly  allied  ip 
their  Productions. 

k  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap,  xxxiv. 
p.  202.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.229.  Hill’s  Hidory  of  Plants,  p.347.  This 
Plant  grows  plentifully  in  France,  and  is  fent  particularly  from  Languedoc  and  Provence  in  large 
Quantities  to  Paris,  where  there  is  a  vad  Confumption  amongd  the  Druggids,  Apothecaries, 
Confectioners,  Didillers,  See.  In  Germany  they  are  yet  more  edeemed,  and  the  Ufe  of  them 
more  common. 

1  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xx.  Rail  Hid.  Plant.,  lib.  ix.  §  iii.  cap.  xxii.  p.  470,  471.  Me- 
retti  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  30.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap, 
xxiv.  p.  203.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  230.  Hill’s  Hidory  of  Plants,  p.  341, 
342.  Is  it  at  all  impoflible  that  other  Plants,  Natives  of  the  fame  Soil  and  Climate,  fhould  be  re-, 
conciled  to  Britain  as  well  as  Coriander  ? 

m  Mr.  Mortimer  mentions  this  as  commonly  praClifed  about  Kelvedon,  Coggefliall,  and  other  Places 
in  LiTex.  ProfefFor  Bradley  fpeaks  of  it  as  ki  Ufe  ia  other  Counties.  Where-ever  praCtifed,  or  when- 
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profitable  Crop  ;  and  it  is  farther  faid,  that  by  the  Help  of  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Carravvays  remain  and  produce  Seed  for  Three  or  Four  Years 
We  alfo  raife  Phalaris,  or  as  we  call  it  Canary  Seed,  becaufe  it  was  originally 
brought  to  us  from  the  Canary  Iflands  °  ;  and  there  is  little  Reafon  to  doubt 
that  feme  other  foreign  Seeds,  perhaps  of  more  Value,  might  be  thus  natu¬ 
ralized  with  a  little  Diligence  and  Attention. 

Liquorice  is  a  Plant  famous  for  its  medicinal  Virtues,  the  Cultivation 
of  which  is  very  profitable,  and  has  been  long  pra&ifed  in  this  Country  with 
fuch  Succefs  as  to  be  reputed  at  lead  as  good  as  any  in  Europe  p.  The 
Root  pierces  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  from  thence  arife  drong  herbaceous 
Stalks,  which  grow  to  Four  or  Five  Feet  in  Fleight,  and  are  ornamented 
with  winged  Leaves.  The  Flowers  rife  from  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  are 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  Pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  Two  or  Three  Kidney- fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  with  us  only  in 
very  hot  Summers  a.  The  Soil  intended  for  the  Culture  of  this  Plant 
fhould  be  loofe,  light,  and  fandy,  at  lead  Three  Feet  deep.  It  mud  be 
well  ploughed,  and  dunged  the  Year  before  it  is  planted  that  the  Dung  may 
be  thoroughly  rotted.  Immediately  before  the  Setting  of  the  Plants  it 
mud  be  dug  Three  Spades  deep,  and  laid  as  light,  even,  and  fmooth  as 
podibie. 

ever  invented,  it  Teems  to  be  an  ingenious  Method,  and  worthy  in  that  Light  of  Notice,  and  it 
may  be  of  Imitation.  If  I  remember  right,  the  judicious  Mr.  Stillingfleet  mentions,  that  in  fome 
Part  of  Gloucefterfhire,  they  are  in  the  Practice  of  Sowing  the  common  Vetch,  feeding  them  by 
Horfes  in  fo  good  Time,  as  to  have  a  Crop  of  Turnips  the  fame  Year. 

11  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  high  Duties  on-Carraway  and  Coriander  Seeds  imported,  may* have 
contributed  in  no  fmall  Degree  to  our  preferving  the  Cultivation  of  thefe  Plants,  which  ought  to  be 
a  Leffon  on  this  Head,  as  it  (hews,  in  cafe  by  Skill  and  Induftrypve  could  acquire  and  propagate  Ve¬ 
getables  of  more  Importance,  how  they  may  be  preferred,  and  fo  much  Money  as  their  Pi  ice 
amounts  to  laved  to  the  Nation. 

0  This  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  the  Romans,  call  Phalaris ;  the  Seeds  are  fmooth,  oval,  and  of 
a  Ihining  yellow  Colour,  bigger  than  Millet,  and  lefs  than  Lintfeed.  It  delights  in  light  mellow 
Soil,  mull  be  fown  in  the  Spring;  the  Stalk  riles  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is  jointed,  hath  a 
round  chaffy  Top,  which  looks  yellow  when  in  Flower,  and  contains  the  Seeds.  Betides  this, 
there  is  the  oriental  perennial  Canary  Grafs,  which  grows  twice  as  high,  and  is  a  flill  greater  Im¬ 
provement. 

p  Camdeni  Britan,  p.  566.  Raii  Hill.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  iii.  p.  910,  91  r.  Meretti  Pinax 
Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  48.  Blith’s  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  chap,  xxxix.  p. 
250,  251,  252.  The  principal  Places  in  which  Liquorice  hath  been  planted,  are  Pomfret  in  the 
Well  Riding  of  Yorklhire,  Workfop  in  Nottinghamlhire,  Godalmin  in  Surry,  Elme  in  the  Ife  of 
Ely,  and  in  feveral  Places  about  London. 

<t  p]in.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  ix.  Worlidge’s  Syflem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  156,  1  57.  Hough¬ 
ton’s  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Hulbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.40—43.  Bradley’s 
Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.211 — 213.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap,  xviii.  p. 
166,  167.  Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Dictionary  under  Glycyrrhiza.  Didlionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  iii. 
col- 546,  547.  Dittionnaire  d’Hifloire  Naturelle,  tom.  iv.  p.  598. 
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The  Ground  being  thus  prepared,  frefh  Shoots  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Heads  and  Sides  of  the  old  Roots,  in  each  of  which  there  muft  be  fe- 
veral  Buds  or  Eyes.  They  are  then  to  be  regularly  fet  by  a  Line,  a  full 
Foot  or  more  afunder,  and  with  the  Space  of  Two  Feet  between  the 
Rows  r.  This  Planting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  latter  End  of  Febru¬ 
ary  or  the  Beginning  of  the  Month  of  March,  and  to  defray,  or  at  leaft  to 
leifen  the  Expence,  a  thin  Crop  of  Onions  may  be  fown  with  them,  as 
thefe  do  not  ftrike  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  the  Liquorice  Roots  draw  but 
a  moderate  degree  of  Nourifhment  during  the  firft  Years.  Befides,  the 
Hoeing  of  the  Onions  will  not  only  keep  the  Ground  free  from  Weeds, 
but  alfo  by  ftirring  it  affift  the  Roots  in  piercing  into  the  Soil.  When  the 
Crop  of  Onions  is  taken  up  the  Ground  muft  be  again  thoroughly  cleared 
from  Weeds.  In  October  following  a  little  rotten  Dung  may  be  ftrewed 
on  the  Ground  between  the  Rows,  and  in  the  fucceeding  Month  of 
March  it  fhould  be  (lightly  dug  with  the  fame  View  of  deftroying  the 
Weeds,  and  affording  frefh  Nutriment  to  the  Roots  h  After  they  have 
remained  Three  Summers  from  the  Time  of  their  Planting,  they  will  be  fit 
in  the  Month  of  November  or  December  to  be  taken  up,  as  being  then 
full  of  Juice  and  weighty,  which  is  the  great  Point  aimed  at  by  thofe 
who  cultivate  Liquorice  u. 

r  All  our  old  Writers  lay  a  great  Strefs  on  rich  Mould  and  rotten  Dung ;  and  Plenty  of  Ma¬ 
nure  appears  to  be  the  edablifhed  Practice.  Mr.  Bradley,  however,  ventures  to  doubt  as  to  the 
Neceflity  of  it,  and  fpeaks  of  a  deep  black  Sand,  in  which  Liquorice  did  very  well  without  it. 
The  Land  about  Godalmin  is  very  landy.  Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  that  the  rich  Garden  Soil  about 
London  increafe  the  Bulk  of  the  Root  very  fad ;  but  that  when  taken  up  it  looks  very  dark, 
and  has  not  what  he  emphatically  calls,  the  lightly  Appearance,  of  what  is  planted  in  open  fandy 
Ground. 

3  The  Charge  attending  the  Planting  and  Culture  of  Liquorice,  and  the  waiting  fo  long  for  a 
Crop,  has  hindered  the  Extenfion  of  this  Cultivation.  Yet  Houghton  and  Bradley  agree,  an  Acre  of 
Liquorice  will  produce  from  Fifty  to  Sixty,  and  even  to  an  Hundred  Pounds,  the  Onions  being 
equivalent  to  the  Expences  of  Management.  A  convincing  Proof  of  its  Advantage  is  its  con¬ 
tinuing  a  daple  Commodity  at  Pomfret  for  Two  Centuries  pad. 

1  It  is  evident  from  thefe  Circumdances,  that  allowing  the  Roots  room  in  a  loofe  Soil  well 
tilled,  is  the  principal  Means  of  preferving  their  Vigour,  and  bringing  them  to  their  full  Size.  Mr. 
Miller  fays,  in  a  very  extenfive  Plantation  the  Rows  may  be  three  Feet  afunder,  by  which 
the  Hoeing  may  be  conveniently  done  by  a  Plough,  which  would  leden  the  Expence.  There  are  no. 
Doubt,  thefe  Circumdances  confidered,  many  Places  in  Britain  where  Liquorice  would  fucceed. 

u  Perfia  is  the  Country  in  the  World  where  Liquorice  grows  to  the  greated  Perfection  ;  that  is, 
to  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Wrid;  whereas  with  us  it  feldom  exceeds  that  of  the  Thumb.  It  grows 
alfo  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  At  Bambergh  they  make  vad  Quantities  of  Juice  of  Liquo¬ 
rice,  and  adulterate  it  exceedingly.  But  the  mod,  and  by  much  the  bed  comes  from  Arragon, 
where  immenfe  Plains  on  the  River  Ebro,  above  the  City  of  Saragoffa,  are  entirely  dedined  to  the 
Culture  of  this  Plant.  Their  Juice  rolled  in  fmall  black  Pieces  is  annually  imported  here  to  a 
vad  Amount,  though  under  a  Duty  of  Seven  Pounds  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  per  Cwt.  be¬ 
iides  what  is  fmuggled.  This  fully  fhews  the  Importance  of  this  Article,  and  will  judify  the 
Pains  bedowed  upon  it. 
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Saffron  is  another  Production  of  this  Country,  which  is  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  fuperior  in  its  medicinal  Qualities  to  any  that  is  railed 
elfewhere,  and  of  courfe  is  more  valued  and  efteemed.  It  is  fomewhat  in¬ 
certain  from  whence  and  at  what  Time  it  was  originally  brought  hither ; 
but  there  is  no  Doubt  that  it  has  flourished  here  for  feveral  Ages,  and  thereby 
rendered  famous  the  Place  of  its  principal  Growth  w.  It  is  a  Small  bulbous 
Root,  about  the  Size  of  a  Nutmeg,  covered  with  a  coarfe,  brown,  net-wTork 
Skin.  The  Flowrers  Spring  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  with  the  Leaves, 
the  Tops  of  which  only  appear.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  very  long. 
Springing  from  the  Bulb  withoutany  Foot-Stalk, divided  into  Sixequal  obtule 
Segments  of  a  purple  blue  Colour.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  a  round 
Germen,  Supporting  a  Slender  Style,  not  more  than  Half  the  Height  of  the 
Petal,  Surmounted  by  Three  oblong  golden  Stigmas,  which  are  properly  the 
Saffron,  the  only  ufeful  Part  of  the  Plant,  and  for  the  Sake  of  which  it  is 
fo  carefully  cultivated  x.  In  refpebt  to  the  Soil,  a  dry  hazle  Mould  upon  a. 
Chalk  Bottom  is  efteemed  the  beSt.  But  Experience  Shews,  that  with  proper 
Tillage  it  will  grow  very  well  in  any  loofe  Sandy  Ground.  They  always 
plant  it  on  a  Fallow,  and  about  the  Clofe  of  March  or  the  Beginning  of 
the  Month  of  April.  The  Soil  defigned  for  its  Reception,  whatever  it  be,  is 
well  ploughed,  that  is,  both  clofer  and  deeper  than  for  any  Sort  of  Corn.  In 
the  Succeeding  Month  of  May,  theufual  Practice  is  to  lay  Twenty  or  Thirty 
Loads  of  rotten  Dung  on  an  Acre,  and  to  plough  it  well  in,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  Mould  At  Midfummer  they  plough  for  the 

third 


w  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.  iii.  chap.  xiv,  Camdeni  Britan,  p  326.  349.  356. 
Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Song  xx.  p.338.  Speed’s  Britifh  Empire,  p.  31.  Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Edex, 
p.  317.  It  was  brought  hither,  as  the  firdof  thefe  Writers  Says,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  cultivated  in  many  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  efpecially  (as  it  dill  is)  about  Walden  in  Effex... 
This  Place  was  fird  called  Walden  Burgh,  then,  from  its  Market,  Chipping  Walden,  and  ladly,  from 
the  Culture  of  this  Plant  in  its  Neighbourhood,  Saffron  Walden.  In  Camden’s  and  Drayton’s 
Time  however,  the  bed  Saffron  in  England  was  faid  to  grow  at  Walfingham  in  Norfolk,  which  is 
near  the  Sea  Side,  and  the  Soil  a  mere  Sand ;  and  it  was  likewife  planted  in  the  fame  Kind  of 
Soil  in  other  Places. 

1  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  vi.  vih  xvii.  Raii  Hid.  Plant,  lib.  xxi.  P.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  1 176. 
Meretti  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  31.  Worlidge’s  Sydem  of  Hufbandry,  p. 
157,  158.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xix.  p.  167,  168,  169.  Bradley’s  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman’s  and  Farmer’s  Director ,  p.  48 — 51.  Boerhaave’s  Chemidry,  vol.  ii.  p.  152,  153. 
Sele<d  Effays  of  the  Society  for  improving  Agiiculture  in  Scotland,  p.  303.  Smith’s  ancient  and 
prefent  State  of  the  County  of  Cork,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  Diflionnaiie  Oeconomique,  tom.  ii.  col. 
930.  Di&ionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  iii.  col.  653,  654,  65,5.  Didtionnaire  Univerfelle  d’Hif- 
toire  Naturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  59 — 64. 

y  Mr.  Harifon,  who  lived  in  the  Vicinity  of  Walden,  and  gives  a  large  Account  of  the  Culture  of 
Saffron,  fays  not  One  Word  of  Dung,  but  attributes  their  large  Crops  to  fat  Earth  and  foft  Dews. 
Mr.  Camden  is  equally  dlent,  and  yet  fays  that  Barley  will  grow  after  Saffron  eighteen  Years 
without  dunging,  and  that  the  Ground  will  then  be  fit  to  bear  Saffron  again.  Mr.  Bradley  de¬ 
clares  roundly  againd  Dung.  He  obferves,  that  it  is  injurious  to  all  bulbous  Roots,, that  Cudomi 
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third  Time,  and  at  the  Diftance  of  every  Perch  leave  a  deep  Furrow  open 
to  receive  the  Weeds.  The  Land  is  then  fenced  with  what  the  People  in 
Cambridgefhire  call  a  dead -Hedge,  that  is,  with  Hurdles,  to  keep  out  all 
Kinds  of  Beads,  and  efpecially  Hares. 

i  *  _  *  '  f”  *  *  *  \  v  * 

When  Things  are  thus  prepared,  a  Man  with  a  Spit-Shovel  cuts  a 
Trench  about  Three  Inches  deep,  and  is  followed  by  Two  Women,  who  fet 
the  Bulbs  Hat  on  their  Bottoms,  about  Three  Inches  one  from  another  till 
the  Whole  is  complete  l  The  Man  then  opens  a  fecond  Trench  at  a  fmall 
Diftance,  and  with  the  Earth  that  comes  out  of  it  covers  the  Roots  in  the 
fir  ft,  and  in  this  Manner  they  proceed  till  the  whole  Spot  is  planted.  The 
Quantity  of  Roots  required  for  this  Purpofe  may  be  Sixteen  Quarters  for  an 
Acrea.  About  the  Beginning  of  September  they  with  a  fharp  Hoe  pare 
the  Ground  between  the  Ridges,  and  bury  the  Weeds  in  the  deep  Furrow 
before-mentioned.  In  the  Month  of  October,  when  the  Flowers  appear,  they 
employ  a  fufticient  Number  of  Hands  in  different  Parts  of  the  Field  in 
pulling  and  putting  them  into  Bafkets.  This  is  performed  early  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  their  Work  is  commonly  over  before  Ten  of  the  Clock1’.  Thefe 
Baikets  being  carried  Home  with  the  greateft  Expedition,  they  very  care¬ 
fully  pick  out  from  the  Flower  the  Filaments  and  Part  of  the  Style,  which 
when  they  have  collected  into  a  fufticient  Quantity  is  immediately  dried  on 
a  fmall  Kiln  prepared  for  the  Purpofe.  This  is  a  very  nice  Operation,  as  on 
the  accurate  Performance  of  that  the  Excellence  of  the  Saffron  in  a  great 

only  fupports  this  Practice  againft  Reafon,  and  that  Experience  had  taught  him  frefh  Earth,  a 
little  light,  with  a  Staple  of  Six  Inches,  with  a  tolerable  Bottom,  will  do  better  than  any  Lands 
forced  by  Dungs.  He  adds  farther,  that  he  has  feen  it  thrive  very  well  on  common  heathy 
Land,  mixed  with  Sand  and  fmall  Roots.  Thefe  are  Arguments  and  Fa<5ls  that  deferve  to  be 
confidered. 

z  Blith’s  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  chap,  xxxviii.  p.  248,  249.  Philofophical  Tranfaflions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  N°.  cxxxviii.  p.  945,  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  ibid.  N°.  ccclxxx.  p.  441, 
and  N°.  ccccv.  p.  566,  both  by  Dr.  James  Douglas.  See  alfo  Bradley’s  Improvements  in  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Gardening,  and  Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Di&ionary  under  Crocus.  Thefe  will  fufficiently 
■inftru£t  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  raife  this  valuable  Flower. 

a  This  makes  One  hundred  Twenty  eight  Bufhels,  and,  according  to  the  accurate  Dr.  Douglas’s 
Computation,  392,040  Roots.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  Planting,  though  Three  Inches  be  the 
middle  Diftance,  yet  they  plant  the  fmaller  Roots  dofer,  and  the  larger  farther  one  from  the  other. 
Some  Roots  are  fharp  at  both  Ends,  thefe  they  call  Spickets,  and  never  plant  them  becaufe  they 
do. not  flower.  The  Roots  vary  much  in  their  Price,  but  arefeldom  very  dear. 

b  In  France  they  purfue  the  fame  Method,  except  that  fometimes  in  the  very  Height  of  the 
Seafon  they  pull  them  in  the  Evening  as  well  as  M  )rning.  A  very  hot  Summer  with  Soft  mild 
Showers  is  the  moft  favourable  for  thefe  Plants.  But  the  great  Point  here  and  there,  is  the  Soil, 
which  fhould  be  light,  loofe,  and  Sandy.  Yet  a  ftiff  Clay  encreafes  the  Number  of  Roots,  and 
their  Size,  but  the  Roots  in  iuch  Countries  fcldom  bear  Flowers,  and  of  courfe  are  not  in  much 
^iffeem. 


Meafure 
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Meafure  depends  cv  The  Harveft,  that  is,  the  Pulling  of  the  Flowers 
Morning  after  Morning,  lafls  about  a  Month,  during  which  the  fame  La¬ 
bours  with  the  fame  Diligence  are  conftantly  repeated.  They  have  Three’ 
Crops  from  the  fame  Spot,  that  is,  a  Crop  in  each  for  Three  fucceffive 
Summers,  the  firft  much  fmaller  in  Comparifon  with  the  Two  laft  d.  When 
the  Three  Crops  have  been  taken,  the  Roots  are  to  be  raifed  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  having  lain  Three  Weeks,  are  ready  to  be  fold  or  tranfplanted 
the  next  Seafon  into  another  Piece  of  Ground,  as  they  never  plant  them 
twice  without  an  Interval  of  feme  Years  upon  the  fame.  But  as  foon  a^- 
conveniently  they  can,  they  fow  Barley  after  the  Saffron,  and  have  very 
great  Crops  e.  At  Walden  they  feidom  fow  lels-  than  One,  or  more  than 
Three  Acres  of  Saffron  in  One  Field. 

In  refpedt  to  the  Profits  attending  this  Culture,  the  very  high  Price  that 
this  Commodity  fometimes  bears,  hath  made  it,  generally  fpeaking,  over¬ 
rated.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  to  come  at  what 
might  be  ftiled  an  exadt  Calculation  of  the  Expences  and  the  Produce.  A  pro¬ 
bable  Computation,  however  fufficient  for  our  Purpofe  of  reprefenting  the 
Benefit  arifmg  from  this  Culture,  maybe,  and  has  been  obtained.  The 
annual  Value  of  clean  faleable  Saffron  upon  an  Acre,  which  is  taken  by 
dividing  the  Sum  of  all  the  Crops  by  Three,  amounts  to  about  Thirteen 
Pounds.  Of  which  about  Eight  go  towards  the  Difcharge  of  Rent  and 
the  feveral  Expences  that  neceffarily  attend  the  Crop,  and  the  other  Five 
comes  into  the  Pocket  of  the  Proprietor  h  It  is  evident  from  the  fore¬ 
going 

c  The  Kiln,  which  requires  a  long  Defcription,  is  accurately  explained  by  Dr.  Douglas.  If  the 
Fire  be  too  ftrong  the  Cakes  are  often  burned,  and  if  too  weak  the  Saffron  is  apt  to  mould.  In 
either  Cafe  the  Commodity  lofes  a  fixth,  or  perhaps  a  third  Part  of  the  Value.  When  properly 
cured,  the  Saffron  appears  of  a  rich  orange  Colour,  is  moift  to  the  Touch,  has  an  odoriferous  Smell, 
and  a  quick  pungent  Tafte,  which  dwells  long  upon  the  Palate .- 

d  The  firft  Crop  is  very  incertain,  but  it  is  effeemed  the  fined  Saffron,  fometimes  it  may  amount 
to  Ten  Pounds  of  wet  Saffron.  The  fecond  in  a  good  Seafon  will  yield  Fifty  or  Sixty,  the  third 
Seventy,  Eighty,  or  fometimes  more.  In  the  firfl  Three  Weeks,  Five  Pounds  of  wet  will  pro¬ 
duce  One  of  dry,  but  during  the  laft  Week  it  will  require  Six.  Thus  in  a  Month’s  Time  the 
Trouble,  except  Hoeing  the  Ground,  is  entirely  over  till  the  next  Year. 

e  The  Seed  of  this  Plant  feidom  or  never  can  come  to  Perfection  with  us,  but  this  Defeat  is 
fupplied  by  the  Multiplication  of  the  Roofs.  They  are  raifed  out  of  the  Ground  by  a  Plough  or  by 
a  forked  Hoe  called  a  Pattock,  after  which  the  Field  is  harrowed,  Fourteen  or  Twenty  Perfons 
picking  up  the  Bulbs  as  they  rife.  After  they  are  wafhed,  picked,  and  fuch  as  are  bruifed  or  cut,  or 
otherwife  injured,  taken  away,  there  commonly  remains  Twenty-four  Quarters  of  found  Roots. 
Though  it  is,  and  has  been  long  the  Practice  at  Saffron  Walden  to  break  up  their  Grounds  after 
Three  Crops,  yet  we  know  it  was  formerly  the  Cuflom  in  Norfolk  to  let  them  remain  Six  and  even 
Seven  Years  in  the  Ground,  Hoeing  them  carefully  twice  every  Year,  and' this-  without  Prejudice 
to  the  Saffron. 

f  This  Account  is  thus  made  up.  The  fir  ft  Year  Ten  Pounds  of  wet,  which  will  make  Two 
Pounds  dry,  the  fecond  about  Ten,  and  the  third  about  Fourteen  Pounds  of  dry  Saffron.  In  all 
Twenty-fix  Pounds  in  Three  Years.  In  regard  to  the  Price,  it  fluftuates  between  Oue  Pound 

and 
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going  Hiftory,  that  Saffron  might  be  planted  in  many  Places,  though  per¬ 
haps  in  l'maller  Spots,  and  this  through  the  whole  Extent  of  Great  Britain, 
as  it  has  long  flourifhed  in  the  moft  Northern  Part  of  the  Ifland.  As  it 
employs  a  great  many  People,  though  but  for  a  (hort  Space  of  Time,  a  Per- 
fon  who  had  a  fmall  Plantation,  and  a  large  Family,  would  hire  but  few 
Hands,  and  thereby  leffen  the  Expence,  which  probably  might  alfo  be  done 
in  other  Refpedts  g ;  and  if  our  Saffron  was  not  fo  dear,  and  greater  Quan¬ 
tities  of  it  raifed,  the  univerfal  Preference  given  to  it  Abroad  would  render 
it  more  profitable  to  the  Nation  h. 

Whatever  is  of  great  and  conftant  Ufe  in  any  Manufacture,  even 
though  not  a  Material,  is  notwithftanding  an  Object  well  worthy  of  Cul¬ 
tivation,  more  efpecially  in  fuch  Places  as  are  in  the  Vicinity  of  thofe  where 
fuch  a  Manufacture  flourifhes.  This  is  the  Cafe  in  regard  to  Tcafles, 
Teafds,  Teazils,  or  Fullers  Thiftles  K  They  are  a  Kind  of  Thiftles  growing 

wild 


Four  or  Five  at  moft.  At  the  more  equal  and  middle  Price  of  i .  .  ly  r-. '■  ] .- 1: r,y  this  comes  to 
Thirty-nine  Pounds  or  Thirteen  Pounds  each  Year,  and  the  whole  Expences  from  :he  firft  Plough- 
ing  to  the  laft,  at  breaking  up  may  amount  to  near  Twenty  four,  and  fo  leave  Fifteen  rounds 
for  the  Three  Years  Profits.  In  Years  when  the  Commodity  yields  a  good  Price,  it  may  produce 
confiderably  more,  but  let  Seafons  run  as  they  may,  an  Acre  will  fcarce  ever  yield  lefs. 

£  It  is  evident  that  the  high  Price  of  our  Saffron  is  a  great  Bar  to  its  Confumption,  as  well  as  a 
Temptation  to  the  adulterating  with  Spanifh  Saffron,  which  may  be  bought  at  a  low  Rate.  This, 
as  was  long  fince  obferved,  could  not  be  prevented  by  impofing  a  high  Duty,  becaufe  it  would  then 
be  fmuggled,  as  is  the  Cafe  in  refpeft  to  the  Juice  of  Liquorice.  The  only  Remedy  feems  to  be 
encreafing  the  Quantity  raifed,  and  abating  the  Price,  without  prejudice  to  the  Quality  of  the  Saf¬ 
fron.  If  as  Conveniency  offered  it  was  cultivated  In  any  light  Land  in  Spots  of  an  Acre  or  lefs, 
an  Abatement  in  the  Rent,  the  Dung,  &c.  might  probably  be  made  of  One  third  at  leaft  of  the 
Expence,  and  in  fmall  Quantities,  the  Saffron  would  be  better  picked,  more  carefully  dried,  and 
from  the  Emulation  which  muff  necefiarily  arife  amongft  a  Number  of  Competitors  for  the  Sale  of 
their  refpeflive  Proportions  of  the  fame  Commodity,  be  continually  improving  in  every  Refpeft, 
while  from  the  Reduction  of  Expences,  the  Profits  to  Individuals  would  be  as  great  or  greater, 
even  if  the  middle  Price  was  but  Twenty-five  Shillings. 

h  The  Confumption  of  Saffron  in  Food  as  well  as  Phyfick  is  very  great  in  the  North,  in  Po¬ 
land,  and  in  Germany.  It  is  faid  to  grow  in  great  Perfection,  and  with  fcarce  any  Culture  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Cnfpian  Sea,  and  in  the  ancient  Media.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  We  may  add  about  Touloufe,  Angouleme,  in  the  Principality  of  Orange,  near 
Avignon,  and  in  Normandy.  But  the  belt  Saffron  in  France  comes  from  Boifne  in  Gatinois,  where 
the  Country  is  a  mere  Sand.  At  Amflerdam  the  middle  Price  of  Englifh  Saffron  is  Eighteen  Flo¬ 
rins,  of  French  Ten,  and  of  Spanifh  Six  for  a  Pound.  This  laft  is  commonly  mixed  with  Oil  to 
make  it  keep,  and  though  not  efteemed  abroad  is  much  ufed  in  Cookery  over  all  that  Country. 
In  France  the  Roots  are  liable  to  many  Maladies  unknown  here.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  if  the  Cultivation  of  this  Plant  fpread  into  many  different  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  as  has  been 
before-mentioned,  it  would  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  Confequences.  The  Dublin  So¬ 
ciety,  by  promifing  and  paying  large  Premiums  for  fmall  Quantities,  have  introduced  it  effectually 
in  Ireland. 

i  Befides  the  Names  mentioned  in  the  Text,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  Notice  of  fome  others, 
as  they  explain  the  Nature  of  the  Plant.  The  Romans  following  the  Greeks  called  it  Dipfacus, 
and  alfo  Labrum  Veneris,  i.  e.  the  Bafin  of  Venus,  becaufe  the  Leaves  rifing  upright  round  the 

Stalk 
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wild  in  this  and  many  other  Countries,  and  which  are  Town  and  brought 
into  regular  Culture  on  account  of  their  Angular  Utility  to  Cloth  workers, 
Haymakers,  and  other  Woollen  Manufacturers  in  railing  the  Nap  on  their  re- 
fpedlive  Goods,  by  the  Means  of  certain  hard,  fharp,  and  crooked  Points 
which  grow  out  of  their  numerous  Heads,  and  are  admirably  fuited  to  that 
Purpofe  k.  A  {tiff  Clay  is  efteemed  the  beft  Soil  for  thefe  Plants,  which 
muff  be  thoroughly  well  dug  with  a  Spade,  or  double  furrowed  with  a 
Plough  fome  Time  in  the  Month  of  December.  In  the  fucceeding  February 
or  March,  the  Seed  is  to  be  fown  to  the  Quantity  of  about  a  Peck  upon  an 
Acre;  they  mult  be  carefully  hoed  once  or  twice  in  the  Spring,  and  will  be 
fit  to  cut  in  Auguft  following.  The  Plant  rifes  to  the  Height  of  Three 
or  Four  Feet,  the  Stalks  are  jointed,  and  at  thefe  Joints  fmaller  Stalks  come 
forth,  which  bear  roundifh  Heads  of  the  Size  of  an  Egg,  armed  with  thofe 
{hart  fharp  Hooks  that  have  been  mentioned.  Theie  Heads  are  at  fil'd 
green,  but  turn  white  as  they  become  ripe.  They  flower  either  in  June 
or  in  July,  and  are  ufually  cut  fome  Time  in  the  Month  of  Augud.  They 
are  then  tied  up  in  Bundles  or  Faggots,  which  the  Country  People  call 
Staves ,  and  of  thefe  there  are  ufually  about  Eight  Score  upon  an  Acre, 
which  feldom  fell  for  lefs  than  a  Shilling  a  Stave,  and  confequently  the 
Produce  may  be  from  Seven  ,  to  Eight  Pounds  an  Acre  h  We  will  now 
proceed  to  thofe  Vegetables  that  are  particularly  cultivated  for  the  Ufe  made 
of  them  in  Dyeing,  and  which  confequently  are  of  the  greated  Service  to 
our  Woollen,  Linnen,  Silk,  Cotton,  and  other  Manufactures. 

Stalk,  retain  the  Dew  and  Rain  as  in  a  Cup.  This  Water  is  held  to  be  a  great  Cofmetic,  and  the 
Country  People  employ  it  againft  Warts.  Some  foreign  Phyficians  commend  the  Plant  highly  in 
fcrophulous  Cafes,  and  in  Confumptions.  There  is  a  wild  Sort  rifes  pretty  high,  which  is  called 
Virga  Paftoris,  i.  e.  Shepherd’s  Rod,  and  is  ufed  when  the  cultivated  Teafil  is  not  to  be  had, 
xhe  Root  being  efteemed  in  the  Cure  of  Filtulas. 

k  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  xiii.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  ix.  Raii  Hift.  Plant.  Anft.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii. 
p.  382.  Meretti  Pinax  Rerutn  Naturalium  Britan,  p.  33.  Maifon  Ruftique,  lib.  ii.  chap.  lvii. 
Bradley’s  Survey  of  A/icient  Hufbandry,  p.  227,  228,  229.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hulbandry,  B.  v. 
chap,  xxiii.  p.  202.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  223.  Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Dictionary  under  the 
Article  of  Dipfacus.  DiCtionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  col.  795,  796.  DiCtionnaire  Univerfel 
d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  537.  Encyclopedie  Portative,  tom.  i.  p.  295,  296. 

1  The  Ufe  of  Teafils  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture  feems  to  be  of  very  antient  (landing  both  in 
this  and  in  other  Countries.  They  are  cultivated  with  much  Afliduity  in  Languedoc,  Normandy, 
and  Picardy,  thofe  of  the  laft  Province  are  efteemed  the  beft  that  grow  in  France.-  According  to 
the  Trades  in  which  they  are  principally  ufed,  they  diftinguifh  them  into  Chardon  Bonnetier,  Char- 
don  Drapier,  Chardon  Foulon,  in  general  Chardon  Saniere,  and  the  fmaller  Sorts  are  called  Tetes 
des  Linotes,  i.  e.  Linnet’s  Heads.  They  commonly  tranfplant  their  Teafils  in  France  to  improve 
their  Heads,  and  have  alfo  made  fome  Trials  of  the  Horfe-hoeing  Method,  and  with  avei;ygood 
EffeCt.  They  look*  upon  Teafds  as  Plants  fo  eflentially  neceflary  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wool, 
that  the  Exportation  of1  them  is  prohibited  except  by  Licence.  This  Expedient  is  well  imagined  ; 
for  if  the  Harvefl  be  very  copious,  the  Price  would  fall  fo  low  as  to  injure  the  future  Cultivation. 
In  this  Cafe  Licences  are  eafily  obtained,  and  thus  Exportation  ferves  to  fecure  domeftic  Plenty. 
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Madder  is  a  Plant,  the  Ufes  of  which  were  well  known  to  the  Ancients, 
both  in  refpe£t  to  Manufactures  and  Phy(icm.  With  their  Roots  they  dyed 
Wool  and  Leather,  and  from  thefe  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plant  they  formed 
a  Variety  of  Medicines,  to  which  great  Virtues  were  attributed  by  their  ableft 
Phylicians.  They  had  it  likewife  both  wild  and  cultivated,  the  bed:  Sort 
of  the  latter  growing  in  the  Time  of  Pliny  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome  n. 
As  Madder  is  a  very  valuable  Commodity,  fo  the  railing  and  curing  it  in 
Perfection  is  a  Work  of  much  Time,  Trouble,  and  Expence,  for  all  which 
it  pays  abundantly  at  lad.  The  Soil  bed  fuited  to  this  Plant  is  a  foft  fandy 
Loam,  which  mud  be  properly  prepared  by  repeated  and  deep  Ploughings, 
fo  as  to  render  it  perfectly  even  and  line.  The  young  Shoots,  for  the  culti¬ 
vated  Madder  is  not  propagated  by  Seed,  are  to  be  planted  in  the  Courfe  of 
the  Month  of  April  upon  Ridges  at  Three  Feet  Didance,  and  the  Plants 
themfelves  at  a  Foot  and  a  Foot  and  an  half  Didance  from  each  other.  They 
remain  Three  Summers  in  the  Ground,  and  during  that  Space  are  to  be 
carefully  hoed,  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  properly  earthed  up.  They 
are  drawn  about  the  Month  of  September,  and  mud  be  then  conveyed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  drying  Houfe,  built  likethofe  ufed  by  the  Tanners  for  their 
Skins,  except  that  Hurdles  are  ufed  in  them  indead  of  Floors,  that  the  Air 
may  have  free  Accefs  to  the  Roots  every  Way.  After  remaining  there  Four 
or  Five  Days,  and  the  Earth  perfectly  cleared  from  them,  they  are  carried 
to  the  cold  Stove,  where  they  are  farther  but  very  dowly  dried  by  the  Help 
of  Flues  placed  in  the  Sides  of  the  Building.  This  being  done,  the  Madder 
is  carried  next  to  the  Floor,  where  it  is  threfhed  from  its  Bark  or  outward 
Rind,  which  however  is  fwept  together,  barrelled  up,  and  is  what  the 
Dutch  call  Mull,  which  fometimes  fells  for  Eight  Pounds  a  Ton,  and 
thereby  commonly  defrays  the  Expence  of  drying.  The  Roots  thus  cleared 
are  then  conveyed  to  the  warm  Stove,  where  the  drying  is  gradually  com- 
pleated.  From  thence  they  are  fent  to  the  Mill,  and  there  ground,  for  ted, 

m  The  Greek  Authors  call  this  Plant  Erythrodanum  from  Erythros,  red.  The  Latins  on  the 
fame  Principle  Rubea  or  Rubia  ;  in  modern  Writers  it  is  often  Riled  Rubia  Tin&orum,  from  the 
Ufe  made  of  it  in  Dyeing.  Diofcorides  and  Galen  do  not  infill  upon  its  tinging  Quality.  But  the 
former  deferibes,  and  both  fo  explain  its  medicinal  Virtues  as  to  leave  no  Doubt  as  to  the  Plant. 
Pliny,  who  commonly  agrees  with  Diofcorides,  mentions  both  its  Ufes,  but  in  different  Books  of  his 
HiRory.  In  refpect  to  its  medical  Qualities,  they  are  followed  by  latter  Authors ;  but  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Colour  extracted  from  its  Roots  was  left  to  fuch  as  wrote  the  HiRory  of  the  Arts.  Some 
mention  feveral  Sorts,  Linnaeus  reduces  them  to  Two,  the  cultivated  Madder  having  Six  Leaves, 
and  the  wild  with  Four. 

n  Diofcor.  lib.  iii.  c.  160.  Plin.  HiR.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  iii.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  xi.  Galen,  de  Fac. 
Simp.  Med.  lib.  vi.  Marcel.  Empir.  cap.  xxv.  Q^Seren.  de  Morb.  Regio,  cap.  lix.  Raii  HiR. 
Plant,  lib.  x.  cap.  iv.  p.  480.  Meretti  Pin  .x  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  106.  Linnaei 
Gen.  Plant,  p.  24.  SyRem.  Naturae,  p.  893. 
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packed  up  in  Cafks  fit  for  Sale  °.  In  thefe  feveral  Operations  which  muft  be 
all  performed  with  much  Care  and  Exadtnefs,  the  Commodity  lofes  fo 
much  of  its  Weight,  that  Seven  or  Eight  hundred  of  the  Green  will  feldom 
make  more  than  One  hundred  of  the  dry  Madder  p. 

The  Dutch  are  at  prefent  poffeffed  of  an  almoft  abfolute  Monopoly  of 
this  valuable  Commodity,  the  Cultivation  of  which  they  were  taught  by 
the  Flemings,  who,  perfecuted  for  their  Religion,  long  fince  took  Shel¬ 
ter  amongft  them.  In  Times  paft  we  imported  Madder  by  the  Way  of 
Hamburgh  from  Silefia,  and  alfo  from  Flanders,  whereas  now  we  have  it 
only  from  Holland  q.  This,  that  People  have  brought  about  by  their  un¬ 
wearied  Induftry,  their  careful  Management,  and  indefatigable  Attention.  It 
is  in  a  particular  Manner  the  great  Staple  of  Zealand,  where  in  the  fmall 
Ifle  ofSchowen  they  raife  annually  aThoufandTons,  for  theCuring  of  which 
there  are  about  Twenty  Stoves,  each  provided  with  a  proper  Number  of  able 
Workmen,  by  whom  every  Thing  is  accurately  and  excellently  performed  at 
a  fettled  and  very  moderate  Price,  and  under  the  mod:  prudent  and  equitable 
Regulations  r.  When  the  Work  is  finifhed,  the  Madder  is,  according  to  its 

0  Blith’s  Englifli  Improver  Improved,  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  235.  Sir  W.  Petty’s  Account  of  Dyeing 
in  Sprat’s  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  29S.  Houghton’s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  369 — 373. 
Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  158.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  xv.  p.  160. 
Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  223 — 227.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  231.  Foreign 
Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Arts,  p.  41 — 50.  Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Dictionary  under  Rubia. 

p  The  Time,  Trouble,  and  Expence  attending  the  Cultivation  of  Madder  in  this  Method  have 
induced  fome,  particularly  the  French,  as  we  (hall  lee  hereafter,  to  endeavour  to  find  fome Expedients 
to  fhorten  the  Procefs,  and  by  ridding  themfelves  of  Stoves  and  Mills  toleffen  the  Charge.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  right  to  examine  and  to  confider  their  Attempts.  But  on  the  other  Hand,  there  is  with  all  its 
Prolixity  and  Labour  fomething  very  worthy  Attention  in  this  Mode  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dyers 
ufe  Madder  in  different  Ways  and  for  different  Purpofes,  which  are  all  fuited  by  the  feveral  Di- 
vifions  of  the  Madder  by  which  all  is  fold,  each  fetches  its  juft  Price,  and  the  Dyers  find  fome  or 
other  of  thefe  Sorts  adapted  to  every  Intention,  which  is  a  great  and  apparent  Conveniency. 

a  It  feems  evident  from  the  Growing  of  this  Plant  in  different  Parts  of  different  Countries,  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  Soil.  This  hath  been  fufliciently  cleared  by  Experiments 
made  in  France  in  Lands  of  very  different  Kinds,  Clays,  Sands,  Marfhes  lately  drained,  and  in 
others.  If  it  was  not  fo,  how  fhould  every  Kitchen  Gardiner  in  fome  of  the  Dutch  Iflands  have  his  little 
Clofe  or  Plot  of  Madder  ?  This  fhews  that  Culture  does  much,  and  poflibly  fupplies  Defeff  in 
Soil,  even  there.  For  all  is  done,  if  not  by  the  Owner’s  Hand,  at  leaft  under  his  Eye;  which  is 
fuch  an  Advantage,  as  in  an  Affair  of  this  Nature  muft  have  wonderful  Effects.  In  regard  to 
Land  therefore  in  Britain  there  cannot  be  either  Doubt  or  Difficulty. 

r  As  the  Culture  was  beft  provided  for  by  being  in  a  Number  of  Hands,  all  equally  ftimulated 
by  Attention  to  their  own  Interefts,  fo  the  Curing,  which  is  of  equal  Importance,  is  as  prudently 
regulated.  Such  as  grow  only  a  fmall  Quantity  of  this  Commodity  could  not  fpare  Money  to 
ereff,  or  the  Time  requifi te  to  attend  a  Stove.  This  therefore  is  aftigned  to  another  Set  of 
People  to  whom  Practice  gives  a  Facility  in  this  difficult  Buftnefs,  as  their  conftant  Employment 
therein  procures  them  a  comfortable  Subfiftence.  Befides  the  Mull  mentioned  in  the  Text,  they 
diftinguifh  what  paffes  the  Sieve  on  the  firft  pounding  by  the  Name  of  Gemeens,  the  next  pounded, 
which  is  the  beft,  Krap ;  and  if  thefe  Two  Sorts  are  blended  it  is  ftiled  Onberoofd,  i.  e.  Un¬ 
divided. 

P  2  Finenefs, 
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Finenefs,  divided  into  feveral  Sorts,  and  after  being  infpedted  by  Perfons; 
deputed  by  the  Magiflrates,  each  Sort  is  put  up  in  Cafks  with  Marks  de¬ 
claring  its  Nature,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Town  of  Zirikzee  painted  on  them,, 
which  authenticates  their  Contents  wherever  they  are  exported  s.  This. 
Plant  is  alfo  cultivated  not  only  in  the  other  Iflands  which  compofe  that 
Province,  but  likewife  in  different  Parts  of  the  Dominions  of  the  United 
Provinces*  from  whence  it  is  fent  in  immenfe  Quantities  over  all  Europe. 

In  Proportion  as  Induflry,  Arts,  and  Commerce  came  to  prevail,  and  to 
be  underflood  here,  it  was  very  clearly  difcerned  that  our  Dependance  upon- 
another  Nation,  for  an  Article  fo  neceffary  to  the  Progrefs  of  feveral  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  was  pregnant  with  many  Inconveniencies,  befides  the  conflant 
Drain  of  Money,  not  only  for  the  Benefit,  but  even  at  the  Will  of  Strangers,, 
who  fet  what  Prices  they  pleafed  on  what  could  not  be  wanted.  In  the’ 
Reign  of  Charles  theFirfl,  a  Patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Shipman  the  King’s 
Gardener  for  Planting  and  Curing  of  Madder,  which  he  did,  and  brought 
it  to  very  great  Perfection,  till  ruined  by  the  Confufion  of  the  Times, 
he  was  conftrained  to  part  with  his  Stock,  and  give  over  the  Trade1.  It 
was  again  attempted  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  a  Man  of  extraordinary  Abi¬ 
lities,  and  of  great  Public  Spirit,  as  alfo  by  Perfons  well  {killed  therein  at 
Wifbech,  who,  notwithflanding  many  Obflacles  that  were  thrown  in  their 
Way,  would  certainly  have  fucceeded,  had  not  the  Dutch  reduced,  and  for 
a  Time  kept  the  Price  fo  low,  that  for  Want  of  Support  they  were  con¬ 
tained  to  give  up  the  making  of  Madder.  This  had  fo  bad  an  Effect,  that 
notwithflanding  the  Growing  of  this  Plant  for  phyfical  Ufes,  and  for  Cu- 
riofity  in  many  private  Gardens,  no  Thoughts  were  entertained  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  it  to  a  large  Extent,  and  for  the  Purpofes  of  Dyeing,  till  within  thefe  few 
Years.  It  then  appeared  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf,  and  of  fuch  manifefl  Pub- 


s  The  Affayers  are  fworn  duly  to  refpeCt  the  Ordinances  of  Zealand,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
very  explicit  and  well  confidered.  The  Cafks,  befides  the  Arms  ofthe  Town,  have  the  Name  of  the 
Stove  where  made,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Madder  painted  on  them  and  thus  the  Credit  and  Re¬ 
putation  of  all  the  different  Parties  are  flaked,  which  excites  a  conflant  Attention  and  Emula¬ 
tion  amongft  them.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  Sagacity  of  thefe  Meafures,  and  the  Propriety  of  the 
States  interfering  to  prevent  private  Avarice  from  injuring  the  public  Interefl,  will  fee  no  great 
Caufe  to  wonder,  that  the  Dutch  in  a  Courfe  of  Years  gained  this  Commodity,  or  that  they  have 
fo  long  kept  it  from  their  Neighbours. 

1  We  have  this.  Fa<ft  from  Mr.  Blyth,  who  having  been  an  Officer  in  the  Parliament- Army  be¬ 
came  afterwards  a  great  Promoter  of  Agriculture  and  all  Sorts  of  Improvements,  and  is  confe- 
quently  a  competent  and  unfufpefled  Witnefs.  He-fays,  that  Mr.  Shipman  planted  Madder,  and 
fet  up  his  Works  at  Barn  Elms,  and  that  his  Commodity  was  highly  commended  by  its  only  pro¬ 
per  Judges  the  Dyers.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  at  this  Time  we  were  polfelfed  of  this  valuable 
Article,  and  might  have  been  foon  had  in  Plenty  as  well  as  in  Perfeflion.  If  this  Opportunity 
had  been  taken,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Madder  (as  it  might  have  been)  univerfally  introduced,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  Matter  to  demonftrate,  that  this  Nation  might  have  been  the  richer  for  it  by 
fome  Millions. 
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tic  Utility,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  facilitate  the  Defign, 
which  Adt  hath  been  lince  continued,  and  many  other  Marks  have  been 
given  of  public  Approbation  u.  It  may  be  coniidered  therefore  at  prefent  as 
in  a  State  of  Progreffion,  and  there  is  very  little  Room  to  doubt,  that  as 
Experience  in  the  Management  of  it  increafes,  this  important  Enterprize 
will  move  fader  till  it  reaches  the  Point  of  Perfe&ion. 


It  certainly  imports  us  both  in  Honour  and  in  Intereft  to  profecute  this 
Improvement,  now  it  is  begun,  with  Vigour.  We  have  all  the  Advantages 
we  can  reafonably  wifh  to  prompt  our  Endeavours,  as  we  have  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Soils  as  fit  for  the  Cultivation  of  this  Plant  as  any  in  Zealand  or 
Flanders,  and  are  in  no  Danger  of  being  confined  in  point  of  Room  w.  In 
Reference  to  Indudry  our  People  are  not  inferior  to  any,  and  in  refpedl  to 
Dexterity  and  Difpatch  fuperior  to  mod,  as  from  a  Multitude  of  Indances, 
if  it  was  necefiary,  might  be  proved.  Something  alfo  may  be  trufted  to 
the  Genius  of  the  Nation,  which  has  been  ever  famous  for  improving  what¬ 
ever  Inventions  came  into  their  Hands.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  that 
there  are  Three  very  puiffant  Motives  which  ought  to  dimulate  our  Efforts 
in  this  Affair.  In  the  fird  Place,  we  know  very  well  that  the  Thing  is 
practicable,  that  Madder  will  grow,  and  grow  in  as  great  Perfection  here 
as  any  where  elfe.  In  the  next  Place,  if  we  either  defid  or  are  remifs  in 
profecuting  this  Improvement,  we  may,  and  indeed  we  mud  expeCt  to  have 
the  Price  railed  upon  us  in  Refentment  for  our  having  made  the  Attempt. 
Ladiy,  we  have  all  the  Reafon  that  can  be  to  expeCt,  whatever  Encourage¬ 
ment  it  is  in  the  Power  of  Government  to  give,  fince  no  Duty  is  laid  upon 

u  Stat,  31  Geo.  II.  In  the  Preamble  the  great  Advantages  that  would  attend  the  Cultivation 
of  Madder  are  fuccinftly  dated,  and  for  promoting  fo  Important  a  Defign,  the  Tythe  of  every 
Acre  on  which  it  is  planted  is  fixed  at  Five  Shillings  from  Augud  id  1758  for  Fourteen  Years. 
Stat.  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  xviii.  after  reciting  that  the  Price  of  the  Commodity  hath  been  raifed,  con¬ 
tinues  the  Tythe  at  Five  Shillings  an  Acre  for  Fourteen  Years  farther  from  the  Expiration  of  the 
former  Aft.  The  Society  alfo  for  the  encouraging  Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Commerce  have  pro- 
mifed  very  confiderable  and  well  confidered  Premiums  for  the  encouraging  this  very  expenfive 
Improvement,  as  alfo  (which  may  be  of  no  fmall  Importance)  for  the  Cultivation  of  our  own  wild 
Madder. 

w  It  feems  to  be  a  received  Maxim  that  Eight  Years  Ihould  elapfe  before  Madder  is  to  be  planted 
aoain  on  the  fame  Ground.  But  it  is  allowed  that  in  the  Ifie  of  Schowen,  where  they  grow  the 
very  bed,  they  are  for  Want  of  Land  obliged  to  plant  it  in  Four  Years.  It  is  alfo  acknowledged 
that  nothing  prepares  Land  fo  well  for  Corn  as  the  growing  Madder,  fo  that  they  have  Three 
larpe  Crops°of  Grain  before  Madder  is  planted  again.  If  Experience  diould  judify  this,  we 
need  not  in  Britain  be  under  any  Neceffity  of  Planting  again  before  the  proper  Time,  which 
will  give  us  an  Advantage  on  this  Principle.  But  it  may  be  that  Experience  will  Ihew.  the. 
contrary,  and  that  by  proper  Crops  and  proper  Tillage  the  Land  may  be  fooner  fit  for  Madder 

again. 
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Madder  imported,  that  no  additional  Weight  might  be  thereby  thrown  oii- 

our  Manufactures  x. 

Besides,  we  find  in  other  Countries  People  are  bent  on  the  fame  Mea- 
fure,  particularly  the  French,  who  have  made  and  publifhed  a  Variety  of 
Experiments  that  feem  to  throw  new  Light  upon  the  Subject  y,  and  to  pro- 
mile,  if  due  Attention  be  paid  to  them,  not  only  equalling  the  Dutch  in  their 
Cultivation,  but  even  the  Eaftern  Nations,  who  have  been  hitherto  held  ini¬ 
mitable  in  their  Method  of  dyeing  Cotton  On  the  Whole,  we  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  attentive  to  thefe  Difcoveries,  and  even  to  the  Experiments  that 
have  been  made  elfewhere  in  a  Point  that  fo  nearly  regards  our  own  Interefis, 
and  the  Benefits  of  which  are  clearly  as  much  in  our  Power  as  in  theirs3. 

It 


x  As  Things  now  fiand,  Madder,  which  is  a  capital  Article  in  the  Dyeing  many,  and  in  fixing 
more  Colours,  is  looked  upon  as  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  therefore  allowed  to  be  imported 
free.  But  if  it  fhall  once  appear  to  the  Legifiature,  that  we  can  grow  it  in  as  great  Plenty  as  well 
as  in  as  great  Perfection  as  in  Holland,  the  fame  Motive  of  encouraging  our  own  Manufactures 
will  render  it  expedient  to  take  every  Method  for  facilitating  the  Culture  of  this  Plant. 
What  thofe  Methods  will  be,  the  Growers  of  Madder  will  be  bell:  able  to  point  out,  and  from 
the  Attention  already  paid  to  them,  they  may  well  hope  for  Succefs.  The  Sum  annually  paid 
for  Madder  is  a  Rent-charge  on  our  Manufactures,  of  which  the  fooner  we  are  rid  fo  much  the 
better. 

y  LeTeinturier  Parfait,  par  Theodore  Haak,  p.  i  60 — 167.  DiCtionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom. 
ii.  col.  303 — 305,  Memoirs  fur  la  Garance  &  fa  Culture,  par  M.  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  Paris, 
1757,  4to.  Elements  de  Agriculture,  liv.  xi.  chap.  iv.  DiCtionnaire  Univerfelle  d’Hiltoire  Naturelle, 
^jtom.  ii.  p.  269.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l’Etudede  la  Politique  des  Finances  et  du  Commerce, 
tom.  i.  p.  206,  207.  Encyclopedic  Portatif,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 13. 

z  This  SubjeCt  hath  employed  the  Thoughts  and  the  Pens  of  Three  very  able  and  knowing 
Men,  Meffrs.  Hellot,  Duhamel,  and  D’Ambournay.  In  confequence  of  their  Refearches  and  Ex¬ 
periments,  it  appears  that  it  will  grow  very  well  on  very  different  Soils;  that  it  may  be  with  Faci¬ 
lity  propagated  by  Seed  from  the  wild  Madder  ;  that  the  Roots  of  this  Madder  will  dye  as  well 
when  green  as  when  dry  ;  that  Four  Pounds  will  have  the  EffeCts  of  Eight  of  green  converted 
into  One  of  dry  Dutch  Madder;  that  the  green  Roots  may  by  a  proper  Method  be  preferved  green, 
and  without  becoming  mouldy  for  along  Space  of  Time;  and  that  the  Hazala  or  Ifari  of  the 
Turks  is  very  probably  the  fame  with  our  wild  Madder,  at  leaft  when  carefully  dried  in  Sun  or 
Shade,  will  dye  as  bright  and  beautiful  a  Colour,  though  this  as  to  its  being  wild  Madder 
hath  been  doubted.  The  French  King  by  an  Arret  of  his  Council,  dated  24th  February  1756, 
exempts  all  Perfons  who  fhall  drain  Moraffes  for  the  Culture  of  this  Plant  from  the  Taille  for 
Twenty  Years.  They  have  begun  to  cultivate  it  in  Germany  and  in  Pruffia.  The  Dublin  So¬ 
ciety  have  been  many  Years  endeavouring  to  introduce  it  into  Ireland. 

a  It  may  in  refpeCI  to  the  Cultivation  of  Madder,  which  if  fo  far  introduced  as  to  ferve  only 
our  own  Confumption,  would  afford  a  comfortable  Subfifience  to  Four  or  Five  Thoufand  Fa¬ 
milies,  deferve  to  be  confidered.  Whether  fome  Improvement  may  not  be  made  in  the  Manner  of 
growing  it  fo  as  to  lefTen  the  Expence  ?  Cannot  the  Method  of  Curing  it  be  rendered  more  fimple 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Commodity  ?  Will  not  the  Roots  of  our  wild  Madder  yield  a  rich  Colour, 
and  in  what  Proportion  to  the  cultivated  ?  Might  not  the  fearching  for,  and  collcdling  wild  Madder 
Roots  at  a  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  afford  fome  Affi fiance  to  the  Poor  ?  Have  we  no  other  Plants 
in  Britain,  the  Roots  of  which  may  afford  as  good  a  Dye  as  Madder  if  adequate  Encouragement 
was  given  to  find  them  ?  When  it  is  faid  we  import  all  cur  Madder  from  Holland,  it  is  meant  of 
the  Krap  or  Madder  in  Powder,  for  fome  we  receive  in  Roots  from  Italy  and  the  Levant.  We  might 
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It  was  to  fet  this  in  a  ftrong  Light,  that  fo  much  Pains  have  been  beftowed 
on  this,  and  will  be  likewife  employed  in  fubfequent  Articles ;  for  there 
cannot  be  any  political  Truth  more  certain  than  this,  that  to  leflen  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  our  Manufactures  is  the  furefl  Method  of  promoting  their  Sale,  and 
ccnfequently  of  promoting  Induftry,  the  only  laudable  Means  of  enriching 
this  Nation. 

Safflower,  Saflore,  ftiled  by  the  Botanifts  Cnicus  live  Carthamus  Sa- 
tivus,  in  forne  Places  called  from  its  Ufe  the  Scarlet  Flower ;  is  a  Plant 
originally  from  Egypt,  and  which  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  till  after  the 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Vefpafian  b.  The  Root  does  not  penetrate  deep  into 
the  Earth,  being  an  annual  Plant.  It  fhoots  up  a  fliff  Woody  Stalk,  Two 
and  fometimes  Three  Feet  in  Height,  dividing  upwards  into  many  Branches 
adorned  with  oval  Leaves  entire,  but  {lightly  ferrated  on  their  Edges,  each 
of  the  Points  terminated  by  a  Spine,  not  very  flrong  or  (harp.  The  Flowers 
grow  fingle  at  the  End  of  each  Branch  ;  their  Heads  are  large,  inclofed  in  a 
fcaly  Empalement,  each  of  the  Scales  broad  at  the  Bafe,  refembling  in  other 
RefpeCts  the  Leaf  of  the  Plant,  and  terminating  in  a  {harp  Thorn.  The 
lower  Part  of  the  Empalement  fpreads  open,  but  the  upper  Scales  embrace 
the  Florets  which  {land  out  near  an  Inch  above  the  Empalement.  Thefe  are 
of  a  bright,  orient.  Saffron  Colour c.  When  ripe  it  produces  Seeds  which? 
are  long,  of  a  whitilh  fhining  Colour,  and  have  a  iweetifh  bitter  Tafte, 
and  a  purgative  Quality. 

A  light  warm  Soil  is  the  moft  proper  for  this  Plant,  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Evefliam,  and  about  Burton  and  Alton  in  Ox- 
fordthire  d.  The  Ground  Ihould  be  prepared  as  for  Barley,  with  an  additional 

Harrowing 

er.fi ly  have  the  Seeds,  and  diftinguifh  by  railing  them,  if  the  Plant  be  the  cultivated,  the  wild 
Madder,  or  diftindt  from  both. 

b  Theophr.  lib.  vi.  Hi-ft.  cap.  iv.  Diofc.  lib.  iv.  c.  182.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.cap.  xv.  xxxii., 
Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  vui.  cap.  p.  ii.  302.  Reigeri  IntroduCl.  in  Not.  Rer.  Natur.  &c.  tom.  ii.  p. 
552 — 557.  where  all  the  Properties  of  this  Plant  are  fully  difplayed,  which  it  may  be  of  Confe- 
quence  to  know  if  the  Culture  ol  it  is  ever  introduced  into  this  Wand. 

c  Houghton’s  Cohesions,  vol.  iv.  p.  353 — 360.  Plot’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxford fhire,  chap, 
vi.  p.  157.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbaftdry,  B.  v.  chap.  xix.  p.  169.  Hill’s  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.„ 
569.  Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Didtionary  under  the  Article  Carthamus.  Di&ionnaire  de  Commerce, 
tom.  iii.  col.  655,  666,  66 7.  D'uftionnaire  Univerfelle  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.463. 

d  The  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Plantation  is  contained  in  a  Letter  from  Henry  Hall,  Efq;  to  Mr.. 
Houghton,  datedNov.  14,  1683.  lie  fays,  the  Land  on  which  thefe  Seeds  were  fown  was  mixed 
.  Sand,  worth  about  Fifteen  Shillings  an  Acre  ;  but  this  being  a  new  Improvement,  and  fuppofed 
greatly  toexhauft  the  Soil,  a  Spot  of  Twenty-five  Acres  was  let  to  the  Adventurers  at  Twenty- 
five  Pounds  an  Acre.  By  this  Undertaking,  though  in  all  Refpedfs  very  ill  managed,  they  cleared 
Thirty  Shillings  an  Acre,  all  Charges  (the  Price  of  Seed  excepted)  deducted,  by  the  Sale  of  the 
Flowers  only.  It  was  eftimated  the  whole  Crop  might  yield  about  140  Buihels,  from  under  40 
that  were  fown.  He  fhews  the  Errors  in  their  Condudt,  how  eafily  they  might  be  avoided,  and 

from. 
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Harrowing  to  lay  it  fmooth  and  even.  The  mod  material  Point  is  the  affording 
it  a  proper  Expofition,  for  it  will  not  endure  any  Shade.  The  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Drills  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  Seafon  will  admit,  about  the 
Beginning  of  March,  though  fome  fay  it  may  be  done  in  February,  in  Rows 
at  Two  Feet  or  rather  at  Two  Feet  and  a  Half  Diftance.  It  may  be  fown 
moderately  thick,  and  in  a  Month’s  Time  after  the  Plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  A  Month  after  this  they  muff  be  carefully  hoed  and  thinned,  fo  that 
they  may  ffand  at  about  Six  Inches  Diftance.  After  a  proper  Interval  they  are 
to  be  hoed  again,  and  thinned  toa  Foot  Didance e.  If  after  this  the  Weeds  fhould 
rife  afrefh  they  muff  be  hoed  a  third  Time.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Flo¬ 
rets  are  then  feparated  with  a  fhort  Knife,  not  all  at  once,  but' as  they  become 
ripe,  fo  that  this  may  take  up  a  Week’s  Time  or  more,  and  the  Work  may 
be  performed  by  Women  and  Children.  They  are  next  to  be  cautiouily 
dried  upon  a  Kiln,  and  are  then  fit  for  Sale.  Such  Stalks  as  are  intended 
for  Seed,  fhould  be  left  Handing,  and  differed  to  grow  fully  ripe,  when  the 
Seed  will  be  as  good  as  any  we  receive  from  Germany.  It  is  true,  that  they 
will  grow  to  their  full  Size,  and  appear  as  fair  when  left  in  the  Flower  that 
is  cut,  but  upon  opening  them  they  will  be  found  hollow,  black,  and 
empty  h 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Flowers  is  to  dye  Silk  of  a  Pink,  Role,  and  other 
red  Colours ;  and  for  this  Purpofe  we  import  annually  great  Quantities 
from  the  Levant  and  from  Germany,  where  they  grow  plentifully  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Rhine,  more  efpecially  about  Strafburgh.  It  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  raife  them  in  Carolina,  where  without  Doubt  they  might  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  great  Perfection  ;  but  as  they  have  been  formerly,  fo  no  Doubt 
they  may  again  be  raifed  in  Britain,  whereby  fo  much  as  we  pay  for  them 

from  Experiments  made  by  himfelf,  declares  it  an  Improvement  certainly  and  eafily  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Dr.  Plot  affures  us  Colonel  Vernon  brought  it  into  Oxfordfhire,  in  which  County  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  alfo  by  Mr.  Mortimer. 

c  The  Reafon  why  thefe  Plants  are  allowed  at  Length  fo  much  Room,  is,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  nourifh  and  perfect  their  Flowers,  of  which  they  bear  from  Seven  to  Ten  or  a  Dozen  on  one 
Stalk.  But  as  the  Seed  fometimes  fails,  and  the  Plants  may  die  by  other  Accidents,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  thinned  at  twice,  that  this  Space  maybe  occupied  only  by  thriving  Plants.  The  great  Space 
between  the  Rows  is  to  facilitate  the  Hoeing,  as  the  Succefs  of  this  Improvement  muft  depend  on 
keeping  the  Ground  free  from  Weeds,  Birring  the  Earth  about  the  Roots,  and  providing  as  much 
as  podible,  that  the  Plants  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  and  warm  refrefhing  Light  of  the  Sun. 

I  In  this  and  indeed  in  all  Cafes  where  the  Seed  has  its  Value  as  well  as  the  Plant  or  the  Flower, 
it  is  prepofterous  to  expert  both  in  Perftrtion,  if  cut  at  the  fame  Time.  It  is  therefore  always 
fafeft  and  beft  to  allow  fome  of  the  healthiefl  and  ftouteft  Plants  both  Room  and  Time  to  perfect 
their  Seed,  which  will  be  alfo  found  the  greatefl  Oeconomy.  It  was,  as  has  been  obferved,  the 
Cafe  of  our  Clover  Seed.  Mr.  Hall  affures  us  he  fowed  in  February  and  March,  and  that  the 
Flowers  were  ripe  and  gathered  by  the  Twentienth  of  July.  The  former  were  not  fofine  as  the 
latter,  which  he  afcribes  not  to  their  too  early  fowing,  but  to  their  growing  in  the  Shade.  Neither 
Flowers  or  Seed,  though  he". thinks  his  Garden  Ground  richer,  were  equal  to  thofe  that  grew  in  the 
Vale,  owing  to  their  having  more  Air  and  -Sun. 


would 
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would  be  clearly  faved  to  this  Nation  S.  They  were  heretofore  much  ufed 
in  Medicine.  The  Seeds  are  exceedingly  agreeable  to  Turkies,  Geefe,  and 
other  Poultry.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  only 
ufed  in  dyeing  Feathers,  but  that  from  thefe  Flowers,  properly  prepared, 
we  have  that  famous  Fucus,  which  is  Filed  Portugal  Red,  and  with  which 
the  Ladies  improve,  lhall  we  fay,  or  fpoil,  their  Complexions  h. 

Weld,  Wold,  or  Dyers  Weed1’,  which  from  its  producing  a  yellow 
Colour  the  Ancients  called  Luteum,  Lutum,  Luteola,  or  Lutea,  is  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  this  Country,  to  be  found  growing  wild  on  dry  Banks,  old  Walls,  and 
other  fuch  like  Places  in  many  Parts  of  this  Kingdom  K  It  is  chiefly  culti- 
tivated  for  Sale  at  prelent,  as  it  has  long  been  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Canterbury.  This  Plant,  or  rather  Species,  the  Followers  of  Tournefort’s 
Syftem  call  Refeda,  and  diftinguifh  them  into  feveral  different  Kinds.  But 
that  growing  with  us  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  Root  of  which  is  compofed 
of  ligneous  Fibres  ;  it  throws  out  Leaves  near  the  Ground,  four  Inches  long, 
and  about  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Stalks  rife  to  about  Three  Feet  in  Height, 
with  Leaves,  fmaller  in  Size,  but  in  other  Refpedls  very  like  thofe  at  the 
Bottom.  The  Tops  or  Points  of  the  Stems  are  terminated  by  long  loofe 
Spikes  of  yellowifh  coloured  Flowers,  which  appear  about  the  latter  End 
of  June,  and  the  Seed  is  commonly  ripe  in  September1.  It  hath  been  hi¬ 
therto 

g  As  we  are  now  fo  much  improved  in  the  Arts  of  Cultivation,  and  have  fo  juft  Notions  of  the 
Nature  and  Value  of  Improvements  beneficial  to  our  Manufactures,  an  Attempt  not  fo  properly 
to  introduce  as  to  recover  this,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  judicious  Perufer.  All  the  Objec¬ 
tions  that  can  be  formed  againft  it,  are  very  fairly  ftated,  and  as  fully  anfwered,  by  Mr.  Hall;  and 
we  may  therefore  hope,  that  when  next  undertaken  it  will  be  effectually  executed. 

h  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  France.  The  French  however, 
who  confume  a  great  deal,  bring  much  from  ether  Countries,  and  diftinguffh  it  by  different  Names. 
That  from  the  Levant  they  call  Sofranum,  that  from  the  Rhine  Safron  d’Allemagne,  and  that  of 
their  own  Growth  Safron  batard,  or  baftard  Saffron.  The  Seed  from  the  Ufe  they  make  of  it 
they  ftile  Graine  de  Perroquet ;  which  confirms  the  Obfervations  made  here. 

1  This  hft  Appellation,  though  commonly  given  to  this,  feems  more  properly  to  belong  to  ano¬ 
ther  Plant,  viz.  Genifta  TinCforia,  Dyers  Broom,  Green- wood,  Wild  Would,  Wood-waxen,  and  fome-? 
times  Dyers  Weed.  It  grows  fpontaneoufiy  in  many  Places,  and. will  grow  any  where  with  very  little 
Trouble.  The  fmall  yellow  Flowers  produced  by  this  Broom  are  chiefly  ufed  in  Dyeing  coarfe 
Cloaths  Yellow,  and  in  Conjunction  with  Woad  it  dyes  Green.  It  fetches  but  a  low  Price,  the 
Colour  being  dull  and  but  little  efteemed.  However,  fome  have  thought  it  might  be  impioved 
by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  tolerable  Ground,  keeping  it  from  Weeds,  and  bellowing  a  little  Pains  in 
gathering  and  curing  it.  The  French  call  it  Geneftrole,  and  ufe  it  much  in  the  fame  Manner 
that  we  do. 

k  An  Opinion  has  been  entertained,  founded  on  the  Circumftance  of  this  Plant  being  natural  to 
our  Country,  that  it  muft  have  been  with  this,  rather  than  Woad,  that  the  ancient  Britons  dyed 
their  Skins,  on  a  Principle  either  of  ftriking  Terror,  or  of  Ornament.  But  to  this,  as  we  lhall  here¬ 
after  fee,  there  are  many  Objections.  Befides,  the  Luteola  was  fo  common  and  fo  well  known  in 
Italy.,  that  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  the  Romans  Ihould  be  miftaken  about  it. 

lpiin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  v.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xix.  §.  2.  cap.  vi.  p.  1054.  lib.  xxxi. 
$  1.  cap.  xi.  p.  1725.  Merettl  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannic  arum,  p.  44.  74.  Sprat’s  Hiftory 
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therto  the  great  Recommendation  of  this  Vegetable  in  point  of  Culture,  that 
it  would  grow  on  the  word  Soils,  without  Dung,  and  with  very  little  La¬ 
bour.  All  which  Circumflances  in  relation  to  this  Plant  are  ftri&ly  true™. 
For  this  Reafon,  it  is  commonly  fown  with  or  immediately  after  Barley  or 
Oats,  without  any  additional  Care,  except  drawing  a  Bufhover  it  to  harrow 
it  in.  The  Reaping  of  the  Corn  does  it  little  or  no  hurt,  as  it  does  not  grow 
much  in  the  firit  Year;  and  the  next  Summer  it  is  pulled  and  dried  like  Flax. 
Much  Care  and  Nic'ety  however  is  required,  fo  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
Seed  or  the  Stalk;  or,  which  fometimes  happens,  damaging  both,  by  letting, 
it  hand  too  long,  or  pulling  it  too  green11.  A  better  and  a  more  rational 
Manner  of  Cultivation  has  been  deviled,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  tried  at 
lead,  if  not  followed,  lince  it  certainly  will  be  attended  with  none  of  thefe 
Inconveniencies. 

This  new  Method  is  to  plough  and  harrow  the  Ground  very  fine,  without 
Dung,  as  equally  as  pofifible,  and  then  lowing  about  a  Gallon  of  Seed,, 
which  is  very  fmall,  upon  an  Acre,  fome  Time  in  the  Month  of  Augud.  In 
about  Two  Months  it  will  be  high  enough  to  hoe,  which  mud  be  carefully 
done,  and  the  Plants  left  about  Six  Inches  afunder.  In  March  it  is  to  be 
hoed  again,  and  this  Labour  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  Time  in  May.  About 
•the  Clofe  of  June,  when  the  Flower  is  in  full  Vigour^  and  the  Stalk  is  be^ 
come  of  a  greenith  Yellow,  it  Ihould  be  pulled ;  a  furficient  Quantity  of 

of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  299.  WTorlidge’s  Syfiem  of  Agriculture,  p.  158,  159.  Mortimer’s  Art  of 
Hufbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  xvii.  p.  165.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  221 — 223. 
Hill’s  Hifiory  of  Plants,  482.  539.  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary  under  the  Articles  of  Genifla 
&  Refeda.  Le  Teintereur  part  ait,  p.  167.  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  ii.  col.  612.  Ele- 
rnens  d’Agriculture,  liv.  xi.  ch.  i.  Diftionnaire  d’Hiifoire  Naturelle,  tom.  ii.  p.  474,  475.  482, 
483.  Beaufobre,  Introdudlion  a  l’Etude  de  la  Politique,  &c.  tom.  i.  p.  198. 

Thefe  no  queflion  are  very  great,  and,  which  is  more,  very  finking  and  apparent  Advantages. 
It  is  no  Wonder  therefore,  that  they  fhould  introduce  the  Culture  of  Weld,  as  promifing  confide- 
rabie  Profit  with  little  Labour  and  as  little  Charge.  The  Way  in  which  it  was  introduced  was 
very  natural  to  Farmers,  and  their  Method  commodious,  and  for  them  ingenious ;  fo  that  if  they 
got  by  it,  as  it  is  Laid  they  did,  from  Two  to  Eight  Pounds  an  Acre,  it  grew  into  a  Habit,  which 
they  could  have  no  Motive  to  change.  But  Perfons  who  had  more  extenfive  Lights;  and  were 
capable  of  reafoning  on  better  Principles,  were  very  likely  to  difeover  the  Errors  in  this  Mode  of 
Culture,  and  to  point  out  a  more  efTedlual  Way  of  improving  Weld,  which  certainly  deferves 
Notice  and  Commendation. 

11  It  does  not  certainly  require  any  great  Sagacity  to  difeern,  that  itmufi  be  very  difficult,  indeed 
hardly  practicable,  to  have,  when  pulled  together,  both  Flower  and  Seed  in  Perfection.  In  favour¬ 
able  Seafons  however  they  came  fo  near  it,  as  to  conceal  from  themfelves  the  true  Source  of  their 
Mifcarriages ;  which  they  imputed  to  the  Weather  and  other  unavoidable  Accidents,  not  to  any 
Deleft  in  their  Management.  This  is  fo  common  in  other  Cafes,  that  we  need  not  be  at  all  fur- 
prized  at  it  in  this;  but  the  Evil  being  (hewn,  the  Caufes  detefted,  and  the  Remedy  laid  down, 
we  may  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  The  Improvement  of  Weld,  fo  as  to  render  it  a  rich  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Colour,  by  having  it  always  of  the  fame  Goodnefs,  is  an  Objeft  of  Importance  to  our  Ma- 
nufaftures. 

.  Stems 
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Stems  being  left  growing  for  Seed  till  September0.  By  this  Means  the 
Flower  and  Stalk,  both  of  them  being  carefully  dried,  will  fell  at  a  good 
Price  to  the  Dyers,  who  employ  it  conftantly,  and  in  large  Quantities  ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  Seed  being  ripe,  and  in  perfed  Order,  will  yield  a  very 
conliderable  Profit.  In  a  tolerable  Year,  when  the  Seafons  have  not  been 
unfavourable,  the  Advantages  derived  from  this  Vegetable  will  anfwer  very 
well ;  but  if  the  Summer  fhould  be  remarkably  fine,  and  proper  Care  is 
taken  in  getting  it  in,  there  will  be  a  very  large  Produce  upon  an  Acre1’. 
The  Crop  being,  as  has  been  (hewn,  fo  early  removed,  the  Ground  may  be 
conveniently  prepared  for  growing  Wheat  the  next  Year.  Upon  the 
Whole,  Weld  is  in  its  Nature  a  very  valuable  Commodity  in  .many  Re- 
fpeds,  as  it  ferves  equally  for  Woollen,  Linnen,  or  Silk;  dyeing  not  only  a 
rich  and  lading  Yellow,  but  alfo,  properly  managed,  all  the  different  Shades 
of  Yellow,  with  Brightnefs  and  Beauty ;  and  if  thefe  be  previoufly  dipped 
Blue,  they  are  by  the  Weld  changed  into  a  very  pleafing  Green,  which  our 
Artifts  can  alfo  diverfify  into  a  great  Variety  of  Shades  q. 

Wo  ad  is  a  Plant  not  more  valuable  in  its  Ufes,  than  remarkable  for 
its  being  a  Production  as  early  mentioned  as  any  in  this  Ifland,  and  that  by 

0  Mr.  Miller  recommends  this  Method,  as  rational  in  irfelf,  and  confirmed  by  Experience.  It 
>might  furely  be  tried  by  fmall  Farmers,  fince  he  admits  that  it  will  do  upon  indifferent  Ground, 
though  better  on  that  which  is  good  ;  laying  however  the  principal  Strefs  on  Attention  and  Til¬ 
lage.  The  fmalleft  Flowers  have  the  moft  Subfiance,  and  yield  the  moft  Colour  ;  the  Seed  fells 
for  about  Ten  Shillings  a  Bufhel.  Thefe  feem  to  afford  Encouragement  to  the  cultivating  it 
fingiy  with  Diligence  and  Application,  fince  we  import  large  Quantities  of  this  ufeful  and  valuable 
Dye  (though  under  a  Duty)  which  fhevvs  fome  Fault  in  our  Commodity  ;  and  alfo  fhews  that 
there  would  be  a  fufficient  Demand,  and  a  good  Price  given,  for  our  Weld,  if,  that  Error  cor- 
redted,  it  came  to  Market  well  cured,  and  in  full  Perfedtion. 

p  They  cultivate  Weld  in  foreign  Countries  with  much  Afliduity,  and  to  great  Profit.  In  Nor¬ 
mandy,  particularly  about  Rouen,  they  fow  it  in  the  Fields  after  French  Beans,  as  we  do  after 
Barley,  hoe  it  frequently,  and  dry  it  carefully  after  cutting.  They  efieem  there,  as  well  as  here, 
the  fmall  Flowers,  and  thofe  that  grow  on  a  fingle  Stalk,  as  yielding  the  richeft  Colour.  If  there¬ 
fore  this  was  chiefly  attended  to,  and  the  Quality  improved  (as  it  certainly  might  be)  by  the  Cul¬ 
ture,  we  might  quickly  come  to  export  this  Commodity,  which  would  keep  up  the  Price,  as 
well  as  encourage  the  growing  it.  This,  con  fide  ring  it  will  fucceed  on  any  light  Soil,  and  at  a 
fmall  Expence,  feems  to  merit  Attention  ;  as  indeed  does  every  Kind  of  Cultivation,  which  has 
any  Relation  to  our  Manufactures. 

a  Mr.  Colbert,  to  whofe  Wifdom  and  Application  France  Rands  indebted  for  moft  of  her  Manu¬ 
factures,  had  great  Regard  for  Dyeing  ;  in  order  to  promote  which,  he  invited  experienced  Per- 
fons  from  other  Countries,  encouraged  Natural  Philofophers  to  turn  their  Thoughts  to  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  and  from  the  Lights  derived  from  both,  publifhed  Inftrudtions  and  Injundtions,  which  had  very 
good  Effects.  Our  Legiflature  hath  not  been  wanting  fince  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  their 
Care  in  this  Refpedt.  But  the  Statute  of  the  Eighth  of  George  I.  feems  to  have  been  made  on 
the  moft  mature  Deliberation,  by  which  filch  foreign  Articles  as  are  neeeflary  are  exempted 
from  Duty,  and  fuch  as  might  interfere  with  our  own  Produdtion  (amongft  which  is  Weld)  re¬ 
main  charged. 

Q_2  .the 
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the  moft  refpedtable,  as  well  as  the  mofl  authentic  Writers r.  It  was,  as  they 
inform  us,  employed  by  the  antient  Britons  of  both  S*xes  in  painting  their 
Bodies,  or  at  leaft  their  Faces;  which  fhews  that  they  had  then  this  Vege¬ 
table,  and  knew  by  fome  Means  or  other  how  to  extract  its  Colour s. 
Woad  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  of  which  are  of  an  oval  Figure, 
with  obtufe  Points,  entire  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  very  lively  Green.  The 
Stalk  rifes  to  the  Height  of  about  Four  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branched,  adorned  with  arrow-fhaped  Leaves.  Thefe  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Clutters  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  Pods,  which  when 
ripe  turn  black,  and  in  each  Pod  is  contained  a  lingle  Seed t.  The  Growers 
of  Woad  in  this  Country  hire  Land,  generally  fpeaking,  in  fome  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  or  wherever  they  can  find  it  fit  for  their  Purpofe,  and 
give  a  good  Rent  for  Two  Years,  as  they  feldom  occupy  it  longer. 

This  Land  is  commonly  the  deepeft  and  fatted  they  can  meet  with, 
neither  too  mold  or  too  dry,  and  free  from  Stones  or  Gravel ;  a  gentle  hazle 
Mould  is  of  all  others  the  bedu.  They  are  very  careful  in  ploughing  it, 
and  crofs-ploughing  of  it  in  high  Ridges,  that  the  Frod  may  render  the 
Earth  mellow.  They  likewife  by  frequent  Harrowings  dedroy  the  Weeds; 
and  if  there  are  any  hard  Lumps  or  Clods  of  Earth,  they  are  beaten  to 
Pieces,  that  there  may  be  nothin g  to  obdrud:  the  Defcent  of  the  Roots  vr„ 

When 

r  Csefar.  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v,  cap.  x.  Pomp.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  Vitnm 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xiv.  Diofcorid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  215.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  i.  Oribaf.  lib. 
xi.  fol.  199.  Galen  de  flic.  fimp.  med.  lib.  vi.  p.  179.  Marcel.  Empir.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  162.  Rail 
Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xvi.  §ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  842.  Tournef.  Inflit.  21 1.  Meretti  Pinax  Rerum. 
Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  46. 

s  Csefar  fays  exprefly,  that  the  Britons  painted  themfelves  of  a  blue  Colour  to  make  them  ter¬ 
rible  to  their  Enemies.  Mela  doubts  whether  it  was  for  Terror  or  Beauty.  Pliny  makes  this 
rather  an  Adf  of  Religion.  The  Women  in  Britain,  fays  he,  both  old  and  young,  dye  their  whole 
Bodies,  and  fo  aflifl  naked  in  their  Sacrifices,  being  like  in  Colour  to  Ethiopians.  Csefar  and 
Mela  both  call  the  Herb  Vitrum,  which  in  Latin  flgnifies  Glafs.  Pliny  calls  it  Glaflum,  fays  it 
was  common  in  Gaul,  and  refembled  Plantain.  Glafs  is  a  Celtic  Word,  was  the  Name  of  the 
Herb,  and  of  the  Colour  drawn  from  it,  viz.  Blue,  as  it  is  fill  inWelfh;  by  the  fame  Name 
they  alfo  called  Glafs,  becaufe  theirs  was  of  a  blue  Colour.  Ctefar  and  Mela  tranflate  the  Britifh 
Word,  whereas  Pliny  retains  it  with  a  Latin  Termination. 

1  Fuller’s  Worthies  in  Somerfetfhire,  p.  18.  Blith’s  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  chap.  xxxv.  p. 
227 — 235.  Bifhop  Sprat’s  Hiflory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  301.  Worlidge’s  Syflem  of  Agriculture, 
p.  45.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xvi.  p.  163.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient 
Hufbandry,  p.  213 — 219.  Additions  to  Bedfordfhire  in  Bifhop  Gibfon’s  Tranflation  of  Camden’s 
Britannia.  Hill’s  Hiflory  of  Plants,  p.  527.  Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Didtionary  under  the  Article  Ifatis. 

u  In  this  as  in  many  other  Cafes,  Cuftom  eftablifhes  a  Rule.  There  is  no  Doubt,  that  on  very 
deep  rich  Soils  Woad  does  admirably  well.  It  does  not  therefore  follow,  it  can  do  well  on  no 
other  Soil  than  this.  Yet  it  has  been  known  to  do  full  as  well  on  an  old  Warren  broke  up  and 
properly  prepared.  There  is  another  Circumflance  that  ought  to  be  confidered,.  the  Expofl-- 
tion.  The  more  Sun  the  better  Woad,  the  more  Shade  the  larger  the  Crop. 

w  The  Tillage  is  to  the  full  of  as  great  Confequence  as  the  Soil.  Sowing  in  Rows  with  a 
'Drill.  Plough  is  a  good  Method,  leaving  the.  Plants  fix  Inches  afunder,  hoeing  them  regularly.,, 

which  i 
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When  the  Soil  is  thus  prepared,  they  fow  or  plant  the  Woad,  allowing, 
Four  Bufhels  to  an  Acre.  This  is  done  about  the  Middle  of  March, 
though  in  fome  Places  earlier,  and  in  others  later;  and  they  are  very  atten¬ 
tive  in  keeping  it  free  from  Weeds,  by  repeated  Hoeings  in  dry  Weather.. 
As  foon  as  the  Leaves  come  to  their  due  Size  and  Colour,  which  is  that  of 
a  very  bright  Green,  they  begin  to  cut,  and  fo  continue  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  making  Three,  Four,  and  fometimes  Five  Crops  x.  But  the  Two 
firft,  which  they  ufually  mix  together,  are  by  much  the  beft  ;  the  laft  how¬ 
ever  will  fometimes  fetch  Seven  or  Eight  Pounds  a  Ton.  A  very  hot 
Summer  makes  the  bed:  Woad  in  point  of  Quality;  a  moift  One  pro¬ 
duces  the  greateft  Quantity.  When  cut,  it  is  carried  as  foon  as  may  be 
to  the  Mill,  where  it  is  ground  very  fmall ;  after  which  it  is  made  up  in 
Balls.  Thefe  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  on  Hurdles  till  they  become  dry,  and 
are  then  carried  again  to  the  Mill,  where  they  are  ground  to  a  Powder.. 
This  Powder  is  fpread  upon  a  Floor,  where  it  is  well  watered,  differed 
to  ferment,  and  is  frequently  turned  till  it  becomes  dry,  and  of  a  greyifh 
white  Colour,  which  they  call  Silvering.  After  all  this  long  and  chargeable 
Preparation,  it  is  put  up  in  Bags  of  Two  hundred  Weight  each,  and  fo  fent 
to  the  Dyers,  who  then  make  a  Trial  of  the  Colour,  according  to  which 
they  fet  the  Price  y.  Some  Plants  are  however  left  for  Seed,  and  differed  to 
dand  till  that  is  ripe  z.  It  would  certainly  be  better  if  only  the  firft,  or  at 
mod  the  fecond  Crop  were  taken  from  thefe  Plants,  and  the  other  Leaves 
left  to  nourifh  and  fupport  them,  by  which  the  Seed  would  be  rendered 
more  valuable.  An  Acre  in  a  tolerable  Year  will  yield  a  Ton  ;  and  if  the 

which  may  be  then  done  with  Eafe,  and  will  exceedingly  nourifh  the  Roots,  on  which  the  Vigour 
and  Produce  of  the  Plant  depend.  This  is  apparent  in  the  Leaves,  which  when  the  Plants  arc 
thus  treated  grow  larger,  have  more  Subfbince,  and  of  courfe  yield  better  than  they  otherwife 
would  do. 

x  The  Number  of  Crops  depends  chiefly  on  the  Weather.  Rains  bring  it  forward';  but  they 
choofe  a  warm  and  dry  Day  to  cut  it,  and  are  very  careful  to  do  this  when  the  Leaves  are  in 
their  prime.  The  Plants  fhould  be  hoed  after  every  cutting,  to  refrefh  and  flrengthen  the  Roots. 
Five  Crops  are  very  feldom  taken  here,  it  is  more  common  to  take  but  Three,  and  even  then,  if 
the  laft  be  mixed  with  the  Two  former,  it  would'  fpoil  all,  by  diminifhing  their  Body,  and 
weakening  the  Colour. 

y  It  is  the  Quality  of  the  Woad  that  fhould  be  principally  regarded,  and  this  perhaps  would  be 
no  Diminution  of  the  Profits,  for  the  third  Crop  will  always  fupply  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  low 
priced  Woad,  and  theCareand  Coft  bellowed  in  the  Culture  and  Curing  the  Two  firft  Sorts,  would 
eftablifh  their  Value.  What  Mr.  Miller  from  his  own  Judgment  and  Experience  hath  advanced, 
fliews  fufhciently,  that  notwithfianding  our  having  had  the  Culture  of  this  Plant  fo  long,  it  may 
be  ftill  improved. 

*  When  full  ripe,  the  Seeds  become  black  ;  the  Plants  fhould  be  then  cut  or  reaped  like 
Wheat,  and  laid  in  Rows  to  dry,  which  they  will  do  in  Four  or  Five  Days.  They  are  then  to 
be  threfhed,  and  the  Seeds  will  be  good  in  their  Kind,  and  in  large  Quantities.  As  the  Seed 
Plants  fiand  the  Winter,  fome  let  the  Sheep  eat  their  Leaves  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  falfe  Oeconomy, 
as  it  weakens  the  Plants,  and  thereby  prejudices  the  Seed  both  in  Quantity  and  Quality.  New 
Seed  anfwers  befh. 
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Summer  is  very  favourable  a  Ton  and  a  Half.  The  Price  of  a  Ton  is 
about  Eighteen  Pounds,  fometimes  Twenty,  and  even  Thirty;  fo  that 
notwithftanding  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  no  fmall  Expence  in 
growing  and  curing  it,  yet  the  Profit  is  very  confiderable;  more  efpecially  as 
it  is  not  a  perifhing  Commodity,  but  grows  better  by  keeping  a. 

W o ad  not  only  affords  a  lafling  and  fubftantial  Blue,  which,  according 
to  the  Scale  of  the  Dyers,  may  be  reduced  into  many  different  Shades., 
but  is  alfo  of  great  Ufe  in  dyeing  and  fixing  many  other  Colours.  But 
notwithftanding  this,  and  its  being  a  Commodity  of  our  own,  the  Ufe  of  it 
is  very  much  declined  fince  the  Introduction  of  Indigo ;  for  the  Purchafe  of 
which  large  Sums  go  annually  out  of  the  Nation  b.  The  Reafon  of  this 
is,  that  Indigo  affords  a  more  lively  and  pleafing  Colour,  is  managed  with 
more  Eafe  by  the  Dyers,  and  does  their  Bufinefs  more  expeditioufly.  Yet 
with  all  thefe  Advantages  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the  Colour 
which  Indigo  affords  is  inferior  to  that  of  Woad  in  many  RefpeCts,  and 
particularly  in  Permanency;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  frequently  ufed  in 
Conjunction  c.  But  the  worft  Confequence  that  has  attended  the  Ufe  of 
Indigo,  is  not  barely  leffening  the  Confumption,  but  abating  the  Price,  and 
depreciating  the  intrinfic  Value  of  Woad;  fo  that  lefs  Care  is  taken  in  the 
Management  of  it ;  to  which  in  a  great  Meafure  the  Inferiority  of  its  Co¬ 
lour,  at  leaft  in  fome  Places,  is  at  prefent  owing  The  Declenfion  in  its 

3  Some  learned  Antiquaries,  particularly  Mr.  Baxter,  think  Glaflonbury  derived  its  Name  from 
idle  Cultivation  of  Glaftum  or  Woad  in  the  Ifland  on  which  it  is  fituated.  The  Britons  called 
this  Ifle  Inis  uitrum,  and  the  Saxons  tranflated  this  Glafteney,  i.  e.  Infula  Glaftaria,  Glaft  or 
Woad  Ifland.  It  Ihould  feem  the  Britons  in  this  Appellation  adopted  the  Latin  Term,  Vitrum, 
by  which  Cedar  expreffed  their  own  Word  Glafs,  i.  e.  Blue;  in  Irifh'Blue  is  Gor,  and  Woad  Gor- 
ruin. 

Avicenna  is  fuppofed  to  have  defcribed  both  Woad  and  Indigo  in  feparate  Chapters,  but 
under  the  fame  Appellation  of  Nil,  that  is  Blue.  It  is  a  long  Time  fince  our  Dyers  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  coarfe  Indigo  made  up  in  fmall  Cakes  called  Aneal.  But  the  true  was  brought  t 
hither  from  the  Eaft  Indies  about  the  Beginning  of  the  lafr  Century,  and  was  then  Ailed  by  many 
Giaftum  Indicum,  ,i.  e.  Indian  Woad,  though  in  truth  the  Product  of  quite  a  different  Plant. 

c  It  may  be  fomewhat  more  than  a  Century  fince  Indigo  grew  into  Ufe  and  Reputation  here, 
from  the  Facility  of  ufing  it.  For  Sir  William  Petty  tells  us  “  The  Uflng  of  Woad  is  One  of  the 
<£  rnoft  myfterious,  nice,  and  hazardous  Operations  in  Dyeing.  It  is  One  of  the  moft  lafling 
“  Colours  that  is  dyed.  An  intenfe  Woad-colour  is  almoft  Black,  that  is  to  fay  of  a  Damfon-co- 
“  lour;  this  Colour  is  the  Foundation  of  fo  many  others  in  its  Degree,  that  the  Dyers  have  a 
et  Scale  or  Number  of  Stalls  whereby  to  compute  the  Lightnefs  and  Deepnefs  of  this  Colour.” 
Thus  far  this  ingenious,  inquifitive,  and  judicious  Writer.  As  Woad  was  ufed  to  give  Solidity 
.and  Subflance,  fo  Indigo  was  employed  to  give  Brightnefs  and  Luftre ;  which  Notion  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  France  as  well  as  here. 

d  This  is  a  Circumftance  fo  natural,  that  it  might  well  be  expe&ed;  yet  it  is  more  felt,  and 
of  Confequence  more  deplored  in  France,  becaufe,  as  we  fhall  fee,  Woad  was  an  Objefl  of  more  Im¬ 
portance  there  than  here,  on  account  of  the  great  Quantity  exported.  Many  Propofitions  were 
-therefore  made  to  remedy  this  Evil,  and  to  reftore  the  Credit  of  the  Commodity,  but  it  does  not 
appear  they  have  hitherto  been  thought  fo  practicable  as  to  be  carried  into  Execution. 

Confumption 
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Confumption  is  not  the  Cafe  here  only,  but  nlfo  in  other  Countries ;  for 
it  was  once  the  great  Staple  of  Languedoc,  and  was  cultivated  alfo  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  in  other  Provinces  of  France  e.  As  it  alfo  is  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  Azores  and  Canary  Illands,  Switzerland,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  in  different  Parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden.  Our  cnvn  Woad 
was  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  any  that  we  imported;  and  yet  before  Indigo 
had  fo  great  an  Afcendant,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  lay  high  Duties 
upon  foreign  Woad,  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  growing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  it  here ;  which  Duties  ffill  fubfift.  If  we  confider,  that  this  is  a 
Commodity  in  which  Agriculture  is  as  much  intereffed  as  our  Manufac¬ 
turers,  one  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  preferving  and  reftoring  it  deferves- 
great  Attention  here,  as  well  as  in  other  Countries  in  Europe,  where  the- 
Support  of  it  has  been  very  ferioufly  conlidered,  from  the  bad  Effects  that 
have  attended  its  Declined  An  Idea  has  been  entertained,  that  by  an  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Manner  of  Curing  it,  the  Inconveniencies  that  are  flip— 
pofed  to  attend  the  Ufe  of  it,  might  be  removed,  and  that  Woad  might 
be  brought  to  anfvver  all  the  Purpofes  of  Indigo;  which  if  it  could  be 
accomplhhed,  would  be  moft  certainly  a  great  Advantage,  and  an  Advan¬ 
tage  which  every  true  Lover  of  his  Country  would  wifh  ffould  take  Place 
here,  rather  than  any  where  elfes.- 

e  Etat  de  France,  par  le  Comte  de  Boulanvilliers,  tom.  ii.  p.  5 67,  578.  Le  Teinturier  Par- 
fait,  pi  140 — 155.  DiRicnnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  iii.  col.  73.  75.  Elemens  d’Agriculture, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.  Nouvelle  Defcription  de  la  France,  par  M.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  tom.  iv.  p.  57. 
Memoirs  pour  1’HiRoire  Naturellede  Languedoc,  p.  323 — 331.  Beaufobre,  Introduction  al’Etude 
de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  tom.  i.  p.  204,  205.  DiCtionnaire  Raifonne 
Univerfel  de  HiRoire  Naturelle,  tom.  iv.  p.  181.  Encyclopedic  Portative,  tom.  ii.  p.  301  — 

3°3-  .  .  , 

r  InFrance  this  Plantis  called  Pafiel,Guefde,  and  in  Normandy,  Voude  orWoude.  ThebeRgrows 
in  Upper  Languedoc,  particularly  in  the  Diocefe  of  Alby,  where  the  Culture  and  Curing  differs 
not  much  from  ours.  What  we  Rile  a  Ball,  they  call  Cocagne  ;  and  fuch  a  Source  of  Wealth  was 
this  Commodity  in  former  Times,  that  Pais  de  Cocagne  is  Rill  a  French  Phrafe  for  a  Country  ot 
Abundance,  a  Land  of  Gofhen,  as  Languedoc  in  thofe  Days  really  was.  For  it  was  then  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile  in  Grain,  but  Things  are  now  entirely  altered.  When  by  the  Decreafe  of  the  Demand 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  Culture  of  PaRel  declined,  the  People  rai  fed  Tobacco  and  Millet;  by 
which  their  Lands  became  fo  exhauRed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  PaRel  or  Corn.  This 
Matter  is  thus  explained.  Woad  required  extraordinary  and  ex  pen  five'-  Culture,  and  brought  a* 
fuitable  Return,  leaving  the  Soil  in  the  fittefi  State  for  Grain  ;  thus  it  was  a  true  Principle  of 
Plenty  ;  and  by  the  Lofs  of  it  Languedoc  is  no  longer  in  any  Senfe,  a  Pais  de  Cocagne. 

8  The  Author  of  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  Languedoc,  who  has  given  an  excellent  Account  of 
the  PaRel,  and  pathetically  laments  its  Decay,  fuggeRs  that  Woad,  if  cured  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  Indigo,  might  produce  as  lively  a  Colour  ;  and  adds,  that  from  fome  Experiments  made  by 
himfelf,  he  is  convinced  the  Method  would  effcffuially  anfwer.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Du  Hamel  du 
Monceau  informs  us,  that  having  propofed  to  Mr.  Fontenelle,  a  Phyfician  in  Louvifiana,  the  cul¬ 
tivating  the  PaRel  there  in  the  Manner  of  Indigo,  that  Gentleman  acquainted  him,  that  by  treat  ng 
Indigo  after  the  Manner  of  PaRel,  he  had  obtained  a  very  beautiful  Green;  but  he  did  not  lay 
whether  it  was  a  folid  and  permanent  as  well  as  a  lively  Colour. 
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It  appears  from  this  very  fuccin£t  Hiftory,  that  Providence  has  be¬ 
llowed  upon  us  the  primary  Colours,  or  at  leaf!  the  Materials  from  which 
they  are  produced,  in  as  great  a  Degree  of  Perfe&ion  as  moft  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Neighbours.  It  therefore  imports  us,  to  endeavour  by  every  Means 
to  render  them  of  the  utmoft  pofiible  Utility.  By  studying  and  pradliling 
every  Method  of  meliorating  them  by  Culture ;  by  improving  the  feveral  Me¬ 
thods  of  Curing  them ;  or,  if  it  fhall  befound  practicable,  inventing  new  ones; 
by  endeavouring  to  add  to  our  prefent  Stock ;  by  diligent  Inquiries  into  the 
Nature  of  other  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers  than  thofe,  the  Properties  of 
which  have  been  already  afcertained ;  by  tranfplanting  either  into  this,  or 
fome  of  our  adjacent  Iflands,  what  are  at  prefent  only  the  Produce  of  other 
Countries ;  or,  if  found  impracticable  to  do  it  here,  then  to  make  the  like 
Trials  in  our  Colonies,  in  fome  or  other  of  which  there  is  the  highelt  Pro¬ 
bability,  that  they  might  be  raifed  in  very  great  Perfection  K  Thefe  ate 
Points,  not  only  of  very  great  Importance  towards  promoting  the  Excel¬ 
lence  and  Cheapnefs  of  our  Manufactures ;  but,  as  has  been  fully  {hewn, 
of  no  fmall  Importance  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  as  the  growing  them  here 
renders  our  Land  of  fo  much  greater  Value ;  and  this  attended  with  a  Cir- 
cumftance  direCtly  contrary  to  the  vulgar  Notion,  which  is,  that  inftead  of 
impoverishing  or  wearing  out  the  Soil,  they  contribute  to  the  improving  and 
rendering  it  fitter  for  the  Production  of  other  Grains  and  Vegetables L 

The  Improvement  of  our  Meadows  and  Paftures  hath  been  attended  to, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  arable  Lands,  more  efpecially,  for  between  the  Space 
of  Two  and  Three  hundred  Years ;  within  which  Period  Mens  Attentions 
have  been  according  to  the  State  of  the  Times,  and  of  our  Conftitution, 
more  or  lefs  fixed  on  thefe  important  ObjeCts  k.  The  Fertility  and  wide 

Extent 

h  Thefe  feem  to  be  the  mod  obvious  Means  of  advancing  the  public  Weal  in  this  very  material 
Branch  of  Induftry.  Science  in  the  Abftradl  exceedingly  delights,  as  well  as  ennobles  the  human 
Mind.  But  an  Inclination  and  an  Endeavour  to  render  Science  ufeful  to  Society,  is  {fill  a  more 
pleafing  and  a  more  noble  Principle.  What  has  been  hitherto  done  in  this  Matter,  has  been 
rather  from  Tradition,  Imitation,  and  Accident,  than  from  any  Kind  of  Syftem  or  regular  Inquiry. 
But  that  much  moie  may  be  done  in  this  Way  by  ingenious  and  diligent  Pcrfons,  the  intelligent 
Reader  will  eafily  difcern,  if  he  confults  Philofophical  Tranfaffions,  N°  381.  p.  15  &  17,  and  the 
curious  Paper  of  Mr.  de  Juffieu  on  the  Corn  Marygold,  in  the  French  Memoirs,  A.  D.  1724,  as 
alfo  Mr.  Dufay’s  Diflertations  in  the  Memoirs,  A.  D.  1737. 

1  This  is  a  Faff  not  denied  even  by  thofe  who  believe  that  Woad  exhaufls  the  Earth  on  which 
it  grows.  But  they  did  not  perceive  this  in  Languedoc  ;  where,  after  taking  two  Crops,  they  had 
Recourfe  to  Paftel  or  Woad  the  third  Year.  Now  this  continuing  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  with¬ 
out  Intermiffion,  the  depauperating  Quality  of  Woad  muff  have  appeared,  as  that  of  Tobacco 
afterwards  did,  fo  as  to  render  the  Soil  unfit  either  for  Woad  or  Corn. 

k  Mayfier  Fitzherbarde’s  Boke  of  Hufbandry,  imprynted  in  the  Houfe  of  Thomas  Berthelet, 
1534.  His  Surveyinge  both  in  a  fmall  Size,  1539.  Googe’s  Herefbachius  Four  Books  'of  Hu'f- 
bandry,  1577,  qto.  Harrifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  1577  fol.  Tufier’s  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Hufbandry,  1 590.  Sir  Hugh  Plat’s  Flora’s  Paradife,  1600.  His  Jewell  Houfe  of  Art  and 
3  Nature 
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Extent  of  our  natural  Paftures,  which  is  a  Benefit  bellowed  by  Provi-  - 
dence,  as  being  folely  derived  from  our  Soil  and  Situation,  excited  a  Delire 
of  rendering  Grounds  accidentally  inferior  to  them  of  equal  Value.  This 
introduced  Inclofures,  that  thefe  Lands  might  lie  fheltered  and  warm,  and 
that  .thofe  who  for  that  Purpofe  were  at  the  Expence  of  fencing  might 
have  the  entire  Advantage  of  them1.  The  Situation  and  Expofition  of 
Pafiures  came  likewife  to  be  confidered,  as  alfo  the  different  Methods  by 
which  they  might  be  benefited.  Next  the  correcting  of  natural  Defeats, 
fuchas  the  fpontaneous  growing  ofRufhes,  Broom,  and  Heath,  grew  to  be 
a  Matter  of  great  Confequence,  and  a  Variety  of  W ays  and  Means  were  de- 
vifed  for  removing  thefe  DefeCts,  and  bringing  thofe  Lands  into  a  State  fit 
for  grazing111.  The  draining  of  low  Grounds,  and  thereby  converting 
Marfhes  into  Meadows,  was  afiiduoufly  attended  to  ;  as  was  alfo  the  avail¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  Salt  Marfhes  n.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  apparent  Bene¬ 
fits  received  by  the  overflowing  of  fuch  Meads  as  lay  by  the  Side  of  great 
Rivers,  fuggefted  the  gaining  the  fame  Advantage  by  Art,  and  the  Flooding 
of  Grounds,  by  turning  Water  upon  them;  which  by  altering  the  Courfe 
of  fome  Rivulet,  or  previoufly  railing  Water  for  that  Purpofe,  was  in  many 
Places  very  profitably  effected  °, 

Besides 

Nature,  1653,  4to.  His  Garden  of  Eden,  1660,  nmo.  Fifth  Edition.  Thefe  are  both  pofthumous 
Works,  the  latter  only  the  Republication  of  the  Flora’s  Paradife,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Second 
Part.  Gabriel  Platte’s  Adams  Art  revived,  which  many  afcribe  to  Sir  H.  Plat,  1600.  Gabriel 
Platte’s  Difcovery  of  hidden  Treafure,  1638,  4to.  His  Difcovery  of  fubterraneal  Treafure,  1639, 
4to.Norden's  Surveyor’s  Dialogue,  1607,  8vo.  Gervafe  Markham’s  Englifh  Hufbandman,  1633, 
4to.  His  Matter  Piece,  1593,  4to.  His  Way  to  win  Wealth,  1638,  4to.  Hartlib’s  Brabant  Huf¬ 
bandry,  1650,410.  Flis  Legacy,  1 65 1 ,  4to.  His  reformed  Hufbandman,  1651,410.  Blith’s  Englifh 
Improver  improved,  1653,  4to.  Stevenfon’s  Hufbandry,  i66t.  Atwell’s  faithful  Surveyor,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1662,  4to. 

1  Fitzherbert,  the  Father  of  our  Hufbandry,  recommends  Inclofures,  as  faving  Money  to  the 
Owner,  improving  the  Land,  keeping  four  Times  the  Number  of  Beafts,  and  protecting  the  poor 
Man’s  Property  from  the  Cattle  of  his  rich  Neighbour.  Thomas  Tufler,  who  though  he  wrote  in 
Verfe,  now  almoft  unintelligible,  was  a  very  honefi,  and  a  ycry  fenfible  Man,  a  great  Friend  to  In- 
xlofures,  and  for  this  Reafon  quoted  by  Biith  and  others,  in  fupport  of  their  concurring  Senti¬ 
ments  on  the  Subject. 

m  There  are  many  Chapters  in  Fitzherbert’s  Book  of  Surveying  on  this  Head,  copied  with  no 
very  conliderable  Additions  by  many  fucceeding  Writers,  and  yet  but  few  of  thefe  had  feen  his 
Books.  They  Role  at  lecond  Hand  from  one  who  had  ;  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  his 
Books  were  fo  long  concealed,  and  thofe  of  his  Cotemporaries  and  Difciples  in  thefe  Studies  (for 
fuch  there  really  were)  abfolutely  Rifled  and  buried  in  Oblivion,  as  appears  by  the  long  Interval 
in  which  little  or  nothing  was  written  on  this  Subjeft. 

.  n  This,  as  has  been  already  (hewn  in  refpeft  to  Kent,  Somerfetfliire,  and  the  Fens  in  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  and  Huniingdonlhires,  was  principally  profecuted  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Monks,  who 
having  in  thofe  Times  an  equal  Afcendancy  in  Knowledge  and  in  Riches,  aud  having  befides  per¬ 
manent  Eflates,  were  able  to  undertake  and  execute  ftupenduous  and  molt  coflly  Works  of  this 
Kind,  and  which  before  Property  was  more  equally  and  hetter  divided,  few  private  Perfons 
could  attempt. 

0  We  find  this  Mode  of  meliorating  Lands  fuggefted  and  explained  by  almoft  every  Writer  on 
Agriculture,  from  Fitzherbert  to  Worlidge.  It  is  indeed  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  and  the  clofer  it 
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Besides  thefe,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Methods,  Recourfe  was  had  to 
Manures  of  different  Kinds,  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soils,  and  the  Ufes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  employed  p.  All  thefe  were  gradually  and  par¬ 
tially  introduced ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  came  in  by  Degrees  as  Mens  Lights 
increafed,  and  were  purfued  and  praCtifed  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ifland, 
till  their  Utility  being  confirmed  by  Experience,  moft  of  them  at  length 
univerfally  prevailed  <1.  By  thefe  Methods  very  great  Changes  were  made, 
and  many  wonderful  Alterations,  wrought  in  the  Face  of  Things;  fo  that 
Land  became  much  more  valuable,  by  being  in  its  Productions  rendered 
much  more  profitable  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  could  be  conceived 
poffible  to  render  it  in  former  Times r.  Yet  the  greateff  Improvement 
had  not  yet  taken  Place,  which  was  accomplifhed,  though  very  flowly, 
by  the  Sowing  of  new  Seeds,  and  bringing  in  thofe  of  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,  by  which  prodigious  Advantages  were  gained,  and  immenfe  Multi-’ 
tudes  of  Animals  of  different  Kinds  raifed,  fupported,  and  fattened,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  additional  Labours  and  new  Productions.  We  have 
already  given  a  Specimen  of  this  in  refpeCt  to  Clover,  though  confidered  in 
another  Light,  and  as  an  intermediate  Crop,  which  however  may  ferve  to 
throw  Light  upon  this  SubjeCt s  £  but  to  render  the  Matter  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  Notice  of  fome  other  Inftances. 

is  kept  to  the  Courfe  of  Nature  the  more  effectual.  The  Water  muft  be  of  a  fat  Kind,  enriched 
with  Soil,  Mud,  or  Slime,  not  of  a  poor,  hard,  hungry  Nature,  or  impregnated  with  any  Sort  of 
Mineral.  The  Land  muff  have  a  proper  Pofition,  be  flooded  at  the  right  Seafon,  and  fo  long 
only  as  is  neceffary. 

P  Thefe  multiplied  by  Degrees  into  a  great  Variety  of  Articles,  fuch  as  Allies,  Chalk,  Clay, 
Dungs  of  different  Kinds,  Ditch  Scourings,  Fullers  Earth,  Lime,  Malt-dufl,  Marl,  Rags,  Sea-fand,.i 
Soap-afhes,  Soot,  Street-dirt,  Turf-afhes,  Sea-weeds,  Wreck,  or  Ore.  Mr.  Atwell  fays  of  his  own 
Knowledge,  that  Lands  may  be  improved  to  more  than  double  in  their  Productions,  by  One  of 
thefe  Manures  well  chofen,  and  judicioufly  and  fleadily  applied. 

q  The  Frogrefs  of  Improvements  is  naturally  flow,  a  Thing  much  to  be  regretted,  but  not 
eafily  remedied,  as  our  bell:  Authors  on  Agriculture  unanimoufly  agree,  and  of  which  they 
grievoufly  complain.  But  in  regard  to  this,  we  are  certainly  mending.  Hufbandry  was  formerly 
left  entirely  to  Farmers,  and  moll  of  them  indigent  and  ignorant  •,  it  is  not  fo  now,  Agriculture, 
is  grown  into  general  Efleem,  and  many  of  our  Farmers  are  in  good  Circumflances,  intelligent  and- 
induftrious. 

r  When  the  Father  of  our  modern  Improvements,  Fitzherbert,  fhewed  that  by  inclofing,,One  Acre 
might  be  rendered  as  valuable  as  Two,  he  thought,  and  veryjuftly,  that  this  was  doing  a  great 
deal.  When  by  Culture,  Lands,  wafle  and  unprofitable  before,  were  rendered  equal  to  thefe,  it 
was  doing  more.  But  the  Application  of  Manures  exceeded  all  this.  In  Mortimer,  vol.  i.  p.  ioi, 
we  have  an  Inflance  of  Land  raifed  to  Twelve  Times  its  Income,  by  laying  One  bad  Soil  on  an¬ 
other. 

s  This  Sowing  of  Grafs  was  an  Improvement  borrowed  from  the  Flemings,  who  had  got  the 
Start  of  us  in  Hufbandry.  But  if  we  had  adverted  to  the  Utility  of  this  Method,  we  might  have 
found  many  of  thefe  Grades  in  our  own  Grounds.  What  is  Ailed  the  White  Dutch  Trefoil,  be- 
caufe  brought  to  us  from  Flanders  by  the  Way  of  Holland,  and  is  very  juflly  efleemed,  grows, 
naturally  and  to  Perfe&ion  here,  though  till  imported  perhaps  never  attended  to. 
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.  Saintfoin  or  Efparcette  is  a  Vegetable;  theUfe  of  which  we  borrowed 
from  the  French,  though  it  is  a  Native  of  this  Ifland,  and  grows  plentifully 
upon  the  pooreft  chalk  Grounds  near  Royfton  L  It  is  fomewhat  more 
than  a  Century  fince  the  Cultivation  of  it  was  introduced  about  Gravefend, 
where  the  Soil  agreeing  with  it,  it  produced  confiderable  Profit.  It  may 
perhaps  pafs  for  an  Argument  in  its  Favour,  that  it  is  no  where  in  greater 
Efteem,  or  more  affiduoufly  cultivated,  than  in  that  Neighbourhood  at  this 
Day.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  large,  ftringy,  and  run  deep  into  the 
Earth.  The  Stalks  rife  Two  Feet,  and  fometimes  much  higher,  furnifhed 
at  the  Bottom  with  winged  Leaves,  but  naked  towards  the  Top,  which  is 
terminated  by  Spikes  of  foft  red  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  French  Honey 
Suckle,  but  fmalleru.  It  fucceeds  wonderfully  upon  chalky  Hills,  if  there 
be  a  Surface  only  of  Six  or  Eight  Inches;  and  will  likewife  grow  very 
well  on  a  dry  gravelly  Soil.  The  Ground  that  is  to  receive  it  fhould  be 
well  ploughed  and  made  very  fine.  If  fown  in  Rows,  thefe  fhould  be 
about  Eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  about  an  Inch  deep.  It  may  be  fown 
pretty  thick,  and  thinned,  by  removing  the  lefs  thriving  Plants  when  hoed, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  Plants  Eight  Inches  afunder  w.  In  the  common  Huf- 
bandry,  as  it  is  a  large  Seed,  they  allow  Four  Bufhels,  and  formerly  more,  to 
an  Acre,  but  three  is  from  Experience  thought  by  very  judicious  Perfons 
to  be  fufficient,  and  Half  that  Quantity  will  do  in  Drills  x.  The  Time 
moft  proper  for  fowing  it  is  the  Beginning  or  Middle  of  April ;  but  it  muft 
be  done  in  dry  Weather,  becaufe  the  Seeds  are  apt  to  burft  when  moift.  It 

1  The  proper  Name  of  this  Plant  is  Sain  Foin,  Sanum  Foenum,  i.  e.  Wholefome  Hay.  Some  of 
our  old  Writers  {file  it  French  Grafs,  becaufe  we  borrowed  the  Ufe  of  it  from  them.  It  thrives 
as  well  in  Britain  as  in  Italy,  and  continues  longer  than  in  France,  whence  it  is  in  fome  Places 
known  by  the  Name  of  EverlaRing  Grafs.  This  thews  how  much  Soil  and  Climate  may  be  affifled 
by  Care  and  Culture. 

u  Plin.  HiR.  Nat.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  xvi.  Raii  HiR.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  914.  Meretti 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  84,  85.  Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  1.  Blith’s  Englifh 
Improver  improved,  chap,  xxvii.  p.  186.  Saintfoin  improved,  thewing  the  Benefit  England  may 
receive  by  the  Grafs  fo  called,  1674.  Tull’s  Horfehoeing  Hufbandry,  chap.  vii.  p.  157 — 192. 
Eiemens  d’Agriculture,  liv.  ix.  ch.  ii.  Di&ionnaire  d’HiRoire  Naturelle,  tom  v.  p.  69. 

w  The  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Vegetable  were  well  known,  univerfally  allowed,  and  warmly 
recommended  long  before  Mr.  Tull  publithed  any  Thing  on  the  Subject:,  But  the  Culture  of  this 
Plant  being  particularly  his  Study,  and  reafoning  about  it  from  Experience  as  well  as  Theoiy, 
perhaps  his  Chapter  on  this  Improvement  in  our  Hufbandry  is  not  inferior  to  any  Thing  he  ever 
wrote.  It  ferves  more  efpecially  to  fhew,  that  Freedom  of  Thought  is  as  requifite  in  Agriculture 
as  in  any  other  Science. 

x  It  was  the  general  Doftrine  before  Mr.  Tull’s  Time,  that  Saintfoin  could  fcarce  be  fown  too 
thick,  and  the  Reafons  afligned  were,  that  it  was  a  large  Seed,  that  by  this  Means  it  got  the  better  of 
natural  Grafs  and  Weeds,  and  came  fooner  to  yield  a  great  Profit.  On  the  other  Side,  Mr.  Tull 
obferves  this  Plant  hath  a  tap  Root,  which  pierces  many  Feet  into  the  Earth,  fo  that  it  receives  Nine 
Parts  in  Tenof  its  Nourifhment  from  below  the  Staple  of  the  Ground  ;  therefore,  when  thick  fown, 
thefe  Roots  Rarve  each  other  ;  for  the  fame  Reafon,  this  Plant  produces  on  poor  Soil  Forty  Times 
a  larger  Crop  than  its  own  natural  Grafs  or  Turf ;  and  from  this  Caufe  alfo  (when  thin  fown, 
and  properly  hoed)  its  Longevity ;  infomuch,  that  a  Plant  of  Saintfoin  hath  been  fcarce  known 
to  die  a  natural  Death. 
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muft  not  be  fed  the  firft  Year,  but  it  may  be  mowed  towards  the  End  of 
July.  The  next  Year  it  may  be  mowed  in  May,  and  the  fooner  the  Hay 
is  removed  the  better,  for  it  quickly  Tiles  again,  and  may  be  fed  with  Sheep- 
till  September  7.. 

Saintfoin  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  Improvements 
ever  pradtifed  here,  as  by  the  Help  of  it  many  dairy  Farms  have  been  fet 
up  in  Places  where  it  would  otherwife  have  been  abfolutely  impracticable 
The  Hay,  when  properly  made,  and  the  Seafon  favourable,  is  equally  whole- 
fome,  acceptable,  and  nutritive  to  Black  Cattle  and  to  Horfes,  is  made 
with  more  Eafe,  is  liable  to  fewer  Accidents,  and  affords  a  larger  Quantity 
than  moft  other  Kinds  of  Grafs1.  Some  for  this  Reafon  mow  it  twice  ; 
but  in  the  Opinion  of  good  Judges,  it  is  better  to  take  One  Crop  only,  and 
then  to  feed  it  cautioufly  and  feafonably  with  Sheep,  which  are  fpeedily 
fattened  thereby,  and  at  the  fame  Time  improve  the  Land.  When  it  is 

left  for  Seed  it  fh ould  not  be  fed  at  all.  It  is  then  to  be  cut  in  September, 
when  the  Seed  is  fully  ripe,  and  afterwards  very  carefully  threfhed  K  In 
France,  they  feed  their  Horles  with  this  Seed  inftead  of  Oats,  and  Expe¬ 
rience  hath  taught  them  that  it  will  go  much  farther.  It  is  alfo  very  fer- 
viceable  in  feeding  Hogs  c.  It  is  evident  from  thefe  Circumstances,  that  it 
muff  be  exceedingly  profitable,  more  efpecially  as  it  does  not  wear  out  like 

Y  The  judicious  Reader  is  defired  to  remember,  that  what  is  laid  in  the  Text  is  by  no  Means 
to  controul  the  Judgment  of  Perfons  verfed  in  Hufbandry,  or  to  eRablilh  any  Theory  or  Practice 
in  this  or  in  any  other  Article,  but  fimply  to  Rate  fuch  FaCts  and  CircumRances  as  might  beR 
ferve  to  explain  the  Nature  and  Effects,  the  Rife,  the  Progrefs,  and  the  Confequence  of  our  Im*- 
provements.  / 

*■  in  this  Refpect  it  is  eafy.  to  difeern  that  it  muR  be  of  infinite  Confequence.  In  dry,  chalky, 
Rony,  Raty,  barren  Hills,  it  grows  and  thrives  exceedingly.  This  is  owing  to  the  Fibres  of  the 
tap  Root  creeping  through  the  InterRices  of  the  Stone  or  Slate,  and  finding  thereby  Food,  to 
which  other  Plants  could  never  reach.  Befides,  wherever  it  thrives,  Cows  find  a  wholefome 
plentiful  Pafiure,  and  from  thence  furnifh  Abundance  of  rich  well-tafied  Milk. 

a  Mr.  Tull  reckons  Four  Sorts  of  this  Hay,  the  Virgin,  bloffom’d,  full  grown  and  threfhed 
J  lay  ;  the  firR  in  his  Opinion  is  the  very  beR  that  can  be  made,  and  may  be  worth  to  the  Owner 
Four  Pounds.  He  affirms,  that  the  Hay  from  a  fingle  cultivated  Plant  may  weigh  about  Half 
a  Pound.  But  taking  them  at  a  Quarter  only,  it  will  will  make  Two  Ton  for  a  Crop  upon  an 
Acre.  Other  intelligent  Writers  agree  with  him  nearly  in  this  Computation,  which  may  be  taken 
for  Truth. 

'a  In  this  as  in  all  Matters  of  the  like  Nature,  much  depends  upon  Skill  and  Care  in  the  cutting, 
threlhing,  and  curing.  This  Seed  (on  account  of  the  large  Quantities  commonly  fown)  fells  for 
Three  Shillings  a  Bufhel.  Some  fpeak  of  Five  Quarters,  but  Four  is  a  great,  and  Three  Quarters! 
on  an  Acre  a  good  Ciop.  The  threfhed  Hay  of  fuch  a  Crop  may  be  worth  Forty  Shillings,  and 
the  Chaff  from  the  Seed  Twenty,  the  Aftermath  paying  for  the  cutting  and  threfliing. 

c  When  the  CuRom  of  fowiog  this  Seed  very  thin  comes  generally  to  prevail,  it  will  evidently 
reduce  the  Confumption,  and  perhaps  the  Price.  In  that  Cafe,  it  will  be  very  material  to  con- 
fider  every  other  Ufe  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  making  it  in  Conjunction  with  other 
Things  fupply  Cats  in  feeding  Horfes,  the  enabling  Sows  to  bring  up  more  Pigs,  and  the  ufing 
it  in  ieeding  and  fattening  all  Sorts  of  Poultry,  may  in  fome  Degree  at  leaR;  aofwer  this  End. 

Clover* 
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Clover,  but  will  lad  with  very  little  Manure  for  Twenty  Years ;  and  if 
fowed  in  Rows,  and  properly  hoed,  more  than  twice  that  Timed.  Befides, 
inftead  of  impoverifhing,  it  greatly  enriches  the  Soil,  fo  that  the  Land  when 
broke  up,  and  thoroughly  ploughed,  is-  fo  manured  by  the  large  Roots  of  this 
Plant,  as  to  be  fit  for  any  Kind  of  Corn,  and  when  a  convenient  Number 
of  Crops  have  been  taken,  may  be  laid  down  and  fown  with  Saintfoin 
again6.  Though  it  is  true,  that  it  grows,  and  with  great  Profit,  upon  the 
word:  Lands,  even  upon  thole  that  are  flaty,  and  makes  them  better,  yet 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  greatefb  Crops  are,  as  might  be  naturally  ex¬ 
pected,  reaped  from  the  beft  Soils ;  fo  that  in  this  Light,  of  being  equally 
adapted  to  poor  and  rich  Soils,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  Improve¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  cultivated  with  Succels  in  mofl  Coun¬ 
tries  f,  and  is  ftiil  diffufing  itfelf  in  Proportion  as  Llufbandry  is  more 
ftudied,  and  as  its  Principles  become  better  known. 

Lucerne,  Luferne,  or  Luzerne,  is  the  only  Vegetable  held  to  be  fu- 
perior  in  its  Kind  to  Saintfoin.  It  is  the  Medic  a  of  the  Ancients,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  came  originally  from  Media,  and  fpreading  through  Perfia,  be¬ 
came  at  length  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  cultivated  it  affiduoufly,  and 
commended  it  highly  g.  From  Greece  it  was  transferred  to  Italy,  before 
the  Time  of  Cato  or  Virgil,  was  in  the  higheft  Credit  with  the  Romans, 
who  from  the  Benefits  they  received  by  it,  were  led  to  treat  the  Culture  of 

d  Though  Saintfoin  lafts  longer  than  any  GrafTes,  it  Hands  lefs  in  need  of  Manure,  on  account 
of  its  drawing  the  greated  Part  of  its  Nourifhment  below  the  Staple  of  the  Soil.  In  the  fird  Year 
however,  when  the  Plants  are  young  and  tender,  Soot,  Peat,  and  Coal-afhes  ferve  to  cherifh  them, 
and  quicken  their  Growth.  After  the  firft  Year,  they  require  lefs  hoeing,  and  when  old  may  be 
revived  by  dining  the  Earth  properly  with  the  Plough. 

e  The  mofl  intelligent  Writers  differ  as  to  the  Caufes  of  this,  but  they  all  agree  in  regard  to 
the  Fa<St.  The  Ground  muft  be  well  tilled,  on  the  breaking  up  of  Saintfoin  (for  want  of  which 
fume  have  failed)  ;  and  this  Precaution  taken,  it  will  produce  Three  large  Crops  of  Grain,  without- 
the  Affidance  of  Dung,  and  this  on  a  Soil,  which,  before  it  was  improved  by  Saintfoin,  Would 
have  yielded  but  an  indifferent  Crop  even  with  the  Help  of  Manure. 

f  As  to  the  Profit  arifing  from  Saintfoin,  Mr.  Kirkham  mentions  an  Eflate  of  One  hundred  and 
Ten  Pounds  per  Annum,  fo  improved  thereby  as  to  be  fold  for  Fourteen  thoufand  Pounds.  Mr. 
Tull  confirms  this,  and  adds,  that  a  Farm  in  the  fame  County  (Oxfordfhire)  which  while  arable, 
didreffed  the  Tenant  at  no  more  than  Ten  Pounds  a  Year,  when  planted  with  Saintfoin  was  let 
for  One  hundred  and  Ten  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  proved  a  good  Bargain.  Thefe  were  both 
flaty  Lands,  worth  only  from  One  to  Two  Shillings  an  Acre,  and  never  would  have  been  worth 
more  but  for  this  Improvement.  As  great  as  the  Advantages  are,  which  have  been  already  de¬ 
rived  from  this  Vegetable,  the  fubfequent  Article  will  (hew,  that  managed  in  the  fame  Way,  it 
may  poffibly  be  rendered  (in  fome  Soils  at  lead)  Hill  more  beneficial. 

s  Diofcorid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxvii.  Theophrad.  de  Plantis,  lib.  viii.  cap.  viii.  The  former  of  thefe 
Authors  tells  us,  that  the  Seeds  being  mixed  with  Salt  were  for  their  agreeable  Tade  eaten  in 
Pickle,  and  that  the  whole  Plant  was  acceptable  and  nutritive  to  Animals.  Pliny  informs  ns,  that 
Amphilochus  wrote  a  whole  Book  on  the  Medica  and  Cytifus ;  that  is,  the  Lucern  and  the  Shrub 
Trefoil,  which  were  in  the  utmoft  Credit  with  the  Antients ;  and  the  latter,  though  not  introduced 
here,  is  Hill  in  great  Efleem  in  the  Eafh 
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it  with  all  poffible  Induftry  and  Attention11.  It  flourifhed  with  them  fo 
long  as  their  Empire  flourilhed ;  but  when  that  was  over-run  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Nations  from  the  North,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  Thing  which  re¬ 
quired,  or  as  their  Writings  (hew,  was  thought  to  require  fo  much  Skill  and 
Diligence,  fell  gradually  into  Diffuetude  and  Oblivion.  It  had  been  before 
this  Time  carried  into  Spain,  where  it  was  preferved,  and  fpread  itfelf 
especially  in  Andalufia  b  When  the  Arts  revived,  it  returned  from  thence 
into  Naples,  and  by  Degrees  came  again  into  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  It 
made  its  way  from  thence  into  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  and  from 
the  Place  where  it  was  find  or  principally  cultivated,  it  was  called  Grand 
Trefle,  Trefle,  ou  Foin  de  Bourgogne  k ;  that  is  Great  Trefoil,  Burgundy 
Hay,  or  Burgundy  Trefoil.  About  Two  hundred  Years  ago  it  came  into 
the  Palatinate,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  Germany,  where  it  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  before  the  Fame  of  it  reached  hither  K 

But  it  was  the  Fame  only,  depending  on  the  Teftimonies  of  ancient 
Authors,  as  to  its  Worth  and  Excellence,  and  the  Relation  of  foreign 
Writers,  that  this  valuable  Vegetable  Fill  fubfifted,  and  was  cultivated  in 
other  Countries.  But  notwithftanding  this,  and  notwithfianding  our  Tafte 
for  Hufbandry  revived,  yet  for  many  Years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Medica,  owing  very  probably  to  an  Opinion,  that  it  would  fcarce  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  our  Soil  and  Climate  m.  As  foon  indeed  as  Saintfoin  was  intro¬ 
duced 

h  Virg.  Georg,  lib.  i.  p.  215.  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  i.  cap.  xli.  Columel.  lib.  ii.  cap  xi. 
Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xvi.  Pallad.  lib.  iii.  tit.  6.  &  lib.  v.  Menf.  April,  tit.  1.  Ifidor. 
Origin,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  iv.  Raii  Hifl.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  960.  Columella  andPal- 
ladius  agree,  that  Medica,  properly  cultitated,  would  laft  Ten  Years.  Pliny  extends  this  Period  to 
Thirty.  We  have  not  had  fufficient  Experience  to  determine  the  Point  in  refpeCt  to  Britain. 

i  Ma thiol.  inDiofcorid.  p.  330.  where  he  tells  us,  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alfalfa  It  was 
in  high  Efleem  amongft  the  Moors,  who  were  great  Farmers,  and  in  that  RefpeCt  their  Expulfion 
was  a  fatal  Blow  to  Spain.  They  have  alfo  an  excellent  Kind  of  Saintfoin,  which  from  thence 
was  brought  into  the  Franche  Compte  and  into  Burgundy.  The  French  are  flill  defirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  Seed  of  both  Saintfoin  and  Lucern  from  Spain,  though  their  own  is  very  good. 

k  Harduoin,  in  his  Notes,  upon  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Medica  of  the  Ancients  is  Lucern,  vulgarly 
called  Saintfoin.  Thefe  Plants  indeed,  were  formerly,  even  by  able  Writers,  frequently  confound¬ 
ed.  A.  Speed  fpeaks  of  Saintfoin,  which  might  be  cut  Seven  or  Eight  Times  in  a  Year,  required 
a  very  rich  Soil,  and  was  not  to  be  fed  by  Cattle.  This  muff  be  Lucern,  of  which  he  had 
heard,  and  calls  it  Luceran  ;  but  was  not  able  to  diftinguifh  it,  having  never  perhaps  feen  it. 

1  It  was  brought  into  the  Lower  Palatinate  in  A.  D.  1573,  or  thereabouts.  The  Baron  Con¬ 
rad  Herefbach  mentions  this,  and  fays  the  Germans  called  it  Welfholken.  Mr.  Googe  tranflated  his 
Four  Books  of  Hufbandry  foon  after  they  were  publifhed,  and  thus  it  became  known  to  us.  But 
known  no  farther  than  it  might  have  been  from  Columella,  Pliny,  and  Palladius  ;  which,  how 
well  foever  their  Directions  might  fuit  Italy,  would  by  no  Means  anfwer  in  Britain. 

m  Googe’s  Whole  Art  of  Hufbandry,  fol.  35,  36.  Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  4.  112 — 1 1 8 .  Blith’s 
Engiifh  Improver  improved,  chap,  xxvii.  p.  188.  Adam  Speed’s  Adam  out  of  Eden,  1659,  i2mo. 
chap.  v.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  30.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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duced  a  Complaint  arofe,  that  Lucern,  by  which  Name  the  Medica  was 
now  known,  had  been  too  much  neglected.  We  began  then  to  have  better 
and  more  diflincft  Accounts  of  it,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  France.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  even  after  this  Revival 
of  its  Reputation,  there  were  any  Efforts  made  to  introduce  it  into  this 
Country.  When  it  was  firft  made  known,  it  was  confidered  as  a  Curiofity, 
and  when  at  length  the  introducing  the  Cultivation  of  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  Improvement,  the  /Trials  that  were  made  of  it  were  by  no 
Means  attended  with  Succefs,  or  at  leaft  not  with  that  Degree  of  Succefs 
requifite  .to  gain  it  Credit  with  the  Public  n.  It  is  in  truth  but  very  lately, 
and  chiefly  in  confequence  of  repeated  Accounts  of  Benefits  derived  from  it 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  that  we  came  to  confider  in  Earned: 
the  Poffibility  of  bringing  it  into  Britain  °.  When  thus  confidered,  it  ftill 
met  with  many  Difficulties.  For  though  the  ingenious  Mr.  Tull  had  a 
very  high  Opinion  of  it,  confeffed  its  Superiority  to  Saintfoin,  and  believed 
he  had  found  the  only  Method  by  which  it  could  be  cultivated  here  to  Profit, 
yet  he  ftill  profeffed  he  had  his  Doubts,  how  far,  confidering  the  Difficulty  of 
finding  proper  Lands  for  its  Reception,  it  could  ever  become  a  general  Im¬ 
provement  p.  Notwithftanding  this,  fome  ingenious  and  enterprizing  Per- 
fons,  having  the  Honour  of  their  Country,  the  Credit  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  national  Profits  that  might  arife  from  it  at  Heart,  were  far  from  de- 
fpairing.  It  is  to  their  Spirit,  Perfeverance,  and  Sagacity  we  owe  the 
Profpedt  we  have,  that  Lucern  may,  at  no  very  diffant  Period  of  Time, 
be  added  to  the  Lift  of  our  numerous  modern  Improvements.  Whenever 

p.  39.  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandy,  p.  112.  173.  201.  Tull’s  Horfehoeing  Hufband- 
ry,  chap.  xiii.  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  under  Medica.  Dr.  W.  Harte’s  Ehays  on  Huf- 
bandry.  Eflay  ii.  containing  an  Account  of  the  Culture  of  Lucern.. 

n  From  pcrufing  and  confidering  the  Authors  cited  in  the  former  Note,  the  Account  given  in. 
the  Text  was  taken.  As  Things  have  been  fince  explained,  it  appears  no  way  ffrange  that  our  firft 
Experiments  gave  us  no  favourable  Impreffions  of  this  valuable  Vegetable.  But  it  does  great 
Honour  to  thofe  ingenious  Perfons,  who  from  meditating  on  the  Circumftances  attending  them, 
traced  out  the  Errors  committed,  and  thence  direCled  a  new  and  effedual  Method. 

0  It  was,  confidering  Things  in  this  Point  of  View,  no  great  national  Lofs  that  thefe  firft  Attempts 
were  not  profitable  in  any  great  Degree.  Becaufe  by  this  Means  the  Cultivation  of  Lucern  was 
configned  to  the  Conduft  of  thofe  who  had  Leifure,  Abilities,  and,  which  was  equally  neceffary, 
were  in  Circumftances  that  enabled  them  to  purfue  their  own  Schemes,  however  tedious  and 
expenfive  in  the  Outfet,-  however  precarious  or  incertain  in  their  Hue. 

p  According  to  his  Notions,  moll  of  our  Lands  were  too  poor,  too  rich,  or  too  cold  for  Lu¬ 
cern  managed  in  the  Way  of  the  common  Hufbandry.  But  being  fet  in  Rows,  at  proper  Dif- 
tances,  fo  as  to  admit  Horfe-hoeing  in  the  Intervals,  and  Hand'hoeing  about'the  Plants,  he  affirmed 
they  would  be  as  healthy  and  vigorous,  bear  cutting  as  often,  and  laft  as  long,  or  even  longer  in 
Britain,  than  either  in  France  or  Italy,  provided  the  Soil  was  agreeable;  in  which  he  did  not  ga 
beyond  Truth. 
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this  tli all  happen,  the  fuccind  Hiftory  we  have  given  will  be  read  with 
fome  Degree  of  Profit  as  well  as  Satisfaction  cl. 

That  Kind  of  the  Medica,  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  Name  of 
Lucern,  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  in  very  good 
Land  will  rife  Four  Feet  high,  {hooting  out  Three  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
fhaped  like  Spears,  and  ferrated  at  their  Tops.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
.Spikes,  to  near  Three  Inches  in  Length,  {landing  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
riling  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  are  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  of  a  fine 
Purple  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Lunar  or  Screw-like  Pods,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  r.  Lucern  has  been  cultivated  with  us  in 
Three  very  different  Manners.  The  firfl  was  in  the  Broad-cafl  or  common 
Mode  of  Hufbandry,  and  this  either  with  or  without  Corn,  neither  of 
which  anfwered.  In  refpeCt  to  the  firfl:,  the  Corn  drew  from  it  fo  much 
of  its  neceflary  Nourifhment,  that  it  hardly  recovered  it,  and  in  the  other, 
though  it  did  fomewhat  better,  Weeds  and  natural  Grafs  generally  choaked 
it  in  a  Couple  of  Years,  fo  as  to  take  away  all  Flopes  of  a  future  Crop5. 
Mr.  Tull,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  thought  thefe  Difficulties  might 
be  in  a  great  Meafure  removed,  as  in  truth  they  were,  by  drilling  the 
Plants  in  Rows,  and  by  frequent  Horfe  and  Hand-hoeing  them,  which 
was  the  fecond  Method.  This  indeed  fucceeded  incomparably  better  than 
the  former,  and  where  the  Land  is  very  rich  may  produce  large  and  lad¬ 
ing  Crops c :  But  the  third  MjCthod,  though  in  the  Beginning  more  trouble- 
forne  and  more  eypenfive,  bids  by  much  the  faired,  as  there  is  no  Necef- 

i  AmongR  other  Reafons,  becaufe  it  (hews  that  an  Improvement  is  not  defeated  by  being  de¬ 
layed,  but  may  be  an  Objefl  of  rational  Hope,  though  not  perfe<5ted  in  a  Couple  of  Centuries ; 
that  it  is  a  real  Service  rendered  to  the  Publick  to  keep  this  Hope  alive,  by  lepeated  Revivals  of 
the  proper  Reafons  for  attemping  fuch  an  Improvement;  and  that  when  cordially  efpoufed  by 
proper  Patrons,  more  may  be  done  in  the  Space  of  Twenty  Years  than  in  Seven  Times  Twenty 
Years  preceding. 

r  There  are  many  Sorts  of  Medica;  and  therefore  this  by  Clu(ius  and  other  eminent  Writers 
hath  been  Riled  Medica  Legitima,  by  our  old  Authors  Medick  Fodder.  The  Medica  Paluflris 
or  Meadow  Medic,  and  fome  others  mentioned  by  Dr.  ChriRopher  Merrett,  are  Natives  of  this 
Country,  and  perhaps  we  may  apply  to  them,  what  was  emphatically  faid  of  Lucern,  that  they 
have  (fome  of  them  at  leaf!)  been  too  much  and  too  long  neglcdted. 

s  It  was  however  to  thefe  fruitlefs  Attempts  that  the  Difcovcry  of  a  more  fuccefsful  Method  of 
treating  this  very  valuable  Plant  was  due.  When  Town  with  Corn,  here  and  there  One  of  them 
remained,  though  the  Crop  mifearried,  and  many  more  where  Town  by  itfelf,  and  the  Ground 
afterwards  tilled.  Thefe  fingle  folitary  Plants  continued  to  grow  and  thrive  beyond  any  that 
had  been  cultivated  with  the  Litmofl  Care,  which  Riewed  that  giving  Room,  and  Ratable  Tillage, 
was  all  they  wanted. 

‘  From  a  true  Senfe  of  this  the  Rows,  Intervals,  Horfe  and  Hand-hceings,  are  retained  in  the 
third  Method.  Air,  Tillage,  and  keeping  the  Soil  free  from  all  Weeds  and  Grafs  are  Principles 
common  to  both,  and  upon  which  their  Succefs  depends.  In  the  broad  caR  Method  thefe  are 
and  muR  be  wanting,  to  which  the  Failing  of  the  firR  Attempts  feem  juRly  attributed  But 
.then,  as  has  been  fliewn  in  the  former  Note,  they  were  not  ufelefs,  fince  paR  Errors  pointed  the 
Way  to  Truth. 
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fity  of  being  extremely  Nice  in  the  Choice  of  the  Soil.  The  beft  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  rich  loomy  Earth,  but  except  moift  marfhy  Lands  and  ft  iff 
Clays,  none  need  to  be  excluded  u. 

T  he  third  Method  confifts  in  chufing  a  proper  Spot  for  a  Nurfery,  in 
which  the  Lucern  may  be  fown  towards  the  End  of  March,  and  by  the 
Middle  of  Auguft  the  Stalks  will  be  about  Eighteen  Inches  high.  They 
are  then  to  be  very  carefully  raifed  out  of  the  Earth,  when  both  the  Plant 
and  the  Root  are  to  be  amputated  with  a  Pair  of  Sciffars,  leaving  the  for¬ 
mer  about  Five  Inches  above  the  Crown,  and  the  latter  from  Eight  to  Ten 
Inches  in  Length,  and  immediately  after  this  Clipping  they  are  to  be 
thrown  into  a  Tub  of  Water.  They  are  next  to  be  planted  with  a  Dibble 
or  Setting-ftick  the  fame  Day,  in  a  Piece  of  Ground  which  hath  been  pre- 
vioufly  properly  prepared,  ploughed,  and  reduced  as  fine  as  poilible.  They 
are  to  be  planted  after  the  Manner  introduced,  by  what  is  called  the  New 
Hufbandry,  leaving  the  Plants  about  a  Foot  afunder,  and  with  Intervals 
about  Forty  Inches,  to  make  Room  for  Horfe- hoeing  of  the  latter,  and 
Hand-hoeing  of  the  former,  which  keeps  them  in  perfect  Health,  and 
allows  every  Plant  the  Space  requifite  to  live  and  thrive  w.  Lucern  thus 
tranfplanted  will  not  reach  its  full  Perfection  till  the  third  Year.  It  is 
true,  it  may  be  cut  thrice  the  firft,  and  Five  Times  thefecond  Year;  but  the 
Quantity  arifmg  from  thefe  Cuttings  will  by  no  Means  equal  thole  in  fuc- 
ceeding  Years,  when  if  the  Seafon  be  very  favourable,  it  may  be  cut  even 
Six  Times,  and  yield  largely  every  cutting  x.  The  trouble  and  Expence 
attending  this  Method,  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged  are  very  conlider- 
able,  are  only  neceftary  during  the  firft  Two  Years  j  and  as  Lucern  will 


1 

H  In  this  lies  the  great  Merit  and  fuperior  Excellence  of  the  third  Method,  as  it  removes  Mr. 
Tull’s  Objeftion  or  rather  Apprehenfion,  that  Lucern  with  all  its  Advantages  (of  which  he  had 
a  very  juft  and  high  Senfe)  could  never  be  rendered  a  general  Improvement.  This  was  the  laft, 
and,  in  the  Conception  of  the  befl  Judges,  the  moft  arduous  Step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  put 
Britain  on  a  Level  with  France  and  Italy  in  refpefl  to  Lucern  as  well  as  Saintfoin. 

w  The  Confequence  of  cutting  the  tap  Root,  is  its  pufbing  no  longer  downward,  but  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  therefore  tranfplanted  require  a  greater  Space  between  them  than  drilled  Roots.  Dr. 
Harte  allowed  Thirty  Perches  for  a  Nurfery,  and  Four  Ounces  of  Seed  to  a  Perch.  At  firft  he 
allowed  but  Two  Feet  between  the  Rows,  and  Six  Inches  between  the  Plants :  But  finding  [they 
Rood  too  clofe,  he  refolved  to  thin  them,  and  this  fuggefted  a  new  and  better  Method,  which  in 
few  Words  is  this;  tranfplant  an  Acre  according  to  the  firft  Method,  which  may  contain  26,000 
Roots,  let  another  Acre  of  Ground  be  properly  prepared,  and  in  the  Spring  remove  One  Half 
of  the  Plants,  and  difpofe  them  as  direfted  in  the  Text ;  by  this  a  fecond  Nurfery  will  be 
faved,  a  Year  gained  in  Point  of  Time,  and  Two  Acres  of  Lucern  equally  good  inftead  of  one. 

x  When  properly  cultivated,  it  will  generally  be  fit  for  cutting  by  the  Tenth  of  April.  It  is  fit 
when  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  Inches  high.  It  fhould  be  cut  even  in  the  Nurfery  when  about  to 
flower,  becaufe  flowering  weakens  the  Roots.  This  Operation  is  better  performed  with  a  Reap¬ 
hook  than  with  a  Scythe,  becaufe  the  latter  is  apt  to  wound  the  Crown  of  the  Plant.  It  is  proper 
to  cut  towards  the  Clofe  of  Oftober,  though  but  Six  or  Eight  Inches  high,  for  the  Health  of  the 
Plants. 
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laft  Ten  Years,  and  with  proper  Management  perhaps  longer,  it  will  an- 
fwer  very  well,  as  the  Advantages  refulting  from  it  are  Angularly  great 
To  fay  nothing  of  its  Beauty  and  agreeable  Appearance  when  thus  regularly 
cultivated,  it  is  much  earlier  fit  for  cutting  than  Meadows,  which  is  a 
Circumftance  of  no  fmall  Confequence  7.  It  is  valuable  alfo  in  refpedl  to 
its  Certainty,  for  though  the  firfi:  and  the  lafi:  Cutting  depend  upon  the 
Seafon,  yet  the  intermediate  are  very  regular,  and  in  that  relped:  highly 
ferviceable.  It  yields  very  large  Crops,  to  the  Amount  fometimes  of  Five 
Tons  upon  an  Acre3.  It  is  generally  computed  that  Four  Pounds  Weight 
of  green  Lucern  will  make  one  Pound  of  Hay,  and  both  the  Grafs  and  Hay 
are  in  the  highefi:  Efieern.  For  with  proper  Caution  in  the  Diftribution,  it 
is  held  the  molt  wholefome  and  nutritive  of  any  Vegetable  whatever,  which 
is  the  lefs  to  be  difputed,  fince  it  has  maintained  its  Reputation  in  this  Re- 
fpecT,  in  fo  many  different  Countries,  and  for  fo  many  fuccefiive  Centuries: 
It  is  of  general  Utility ;  for  though  commonly  commended  for  its  Excellence 
with  refped:  to  Holies,  yet  Experience  Ihews,  that  it  is  equally  acceptable, 
and  anfwers  as  well  in  the  Feeding  of  Cattle  and  other  Animals’0.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fay,  till  the  Culture  of  Lucern  is  better  and  more  fully  ef- 
tablilhed,  what  the  Profits  arifing  from  it  may  be.  An  Author  remark¬ 
ably  careful  in  his  Calculations,  feems  to  be  certain  that  it  will  reach  Five 
Pounds  an  Acre,  all  Expences  deducted  c ;  and  that  One  Acre  of  this  Ve- 

y  According  to  Dr.  H’s  Computation,  the  Whole  of  the  firfi  Year’s  Expence  may  amount  to  Sis 
Pounds  Twelve  Shillings,  and  One  Third  of  this  may  be  faved  by  the  Method  already  mentioned. 
The  fecond  and  every  fucceeding  Year,  the  Horfe-hoeings,  Hand-weeding,  and  Manure,  fuch  as 
Peat-afhes,  Soot  mixed  with  Sea-fand,  or  Malt- dull,  may  come  to  Forty  Shillings.  In  Procefs  of 
Time  no  Doubt,  as  People  become  more  accuflomed  to  this  Tillage,  it  will  be  done  cheaper. 

z  In  this  Refpeft,  it  is  commonly  Six  Weeks,  fometimes  Two  Months,  earlier  than  the  bell 
Grades,  which  is  furely  a  great  Recommendation.  In  fome  Seafons  it  has  been  near  a  Foot  high  in 
February.  This  (hews  how  well  it  agrees  with  our  Climate,  and  indeed  it  grows  very  well  in 
Neufchatelle,  where  the  Winters  are  commonly  more  rigorous  than  with  us.  As  it  comes  earlier, 
fo  it  alfo  continues  later  than  any  other  green  Fodder,  and  is  in  that  Refpeft  a  great  Benefit. 

a  It  is  pretty  certain,  that  neither  in  France  or  at  Geneva  they  cut  oftener,  or  more  at  a  cutting 
than  has  been  done  in  England.  But  they  have  a  little  more  Experience,  and  fo  fpeak  with 
more  Certainty.  Mr.  Du  Hamel,  a  Man  of  a  moft  refpedlable  Charadler,  and  to  whom  the  World 
is  much  obliged,  affirms  that  he  hath  aflually  had  Ten  Tons  of  excellent  Lucern  Hay  from  One 
Acre.  This  Ihews  what  may  be  done  in  regard  to  this  Vegetable,  and  pofiibly  in  the  next  Cen¬ 
tury  this  will  not  be  thought  very  extraordinary  in  Britain. 

b  Lucern  Hay,  judicioufiy  given,  will  fubiifi  Coach  Horfes  without  Corn,  and  contributes  much 
to  their  Recovery  when  fick.  Oxen  are  fpeedily  fatted  with  green  Lucern.  Cows  from  this  Food 
give  Plenty  of  excellent  Milk,  and  Calves  may  be  tempted  to  eat  it  when  they  will  not  touch  other 
Grafs.  Sheep  eat  it  readily,  and  it  is  very  wholefome  for  them.  The  Lucern  when  cut  fliould 
be  kept  in  a  dry  fhady  Place  Forty-eight  Hours  before  it  is  given  to  any  Animal. 

c  Dr.  H.  is  mod  commendably  cautious,  not  only  in  avoiding  all  Exaggerations,  but  alfo  in 
ho’ding  conflantly  in  View  the  rendering  this  as  far  as  poflible  an  eafy  and  practicable  Improve¬ 
ments.  He  declined  the  Choice  of  the  befl  or  mod  proper  and  promifing  Soils  for  his  Nurlery, 
his  Plantations,  and  all  his  Experiments,  contenting  himfelf  with  fuch  Grounds  as  might  eafily 
and  almofl  any  where  be  found,  that  many  might  be  from  thence  encouraged  to  like  Undertak¬ 
ings. 


get  able. 
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getable,  rightly  managed,  will  anfwer  all  the  Purpofes,  and  confequently 
be  of  equal  Value  to  feveral  Acres  of  inclofed  Meadow,  as  each  Acre  of 
that  is  efteemed  to  be  worth  Four  of  common  Downs  d. 

It  was  neceflary  to  infill  more  largely  upon  this  Article,  as  being  not 
only  of  fingular  Importance,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  has  not  reached  yet  to  its 
full  Perfection,  a  Thing  greatly  to  be  defired,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
affiduoufly  endeavoured  e.  This  new  Method,  which  Promifes  fo  fair,  is 
indeed  of  foreign  Invention,  and  firfl  practifed  by  a  worthy  Magiflrate  of 
Geneva  transferred  from  thence  into  France,  and  adapted  to  our  Soil  and 
Climate  with  great  Care,  Induftry,  and  Application,  by  a  Perfon  of  admi¬ 
rable  Abilities,  from  the  nobleft  of  all  Motives,  that  of  true  public  Spirit, 
a  Defire  of  enriching  his  Country,  and  of  adding  this  to  the  numerous 
Acquifitions  in  Agriculture  which  have  been  made  in  this  lafl  Century. 
From  his  excellent  Writings  this  fuccinct  View  of  what  may  be  expe&ed 
from  Lucern  has  been  taken;  and  where-ever  it  appears  obfcure  or  imper¬ 
fect,  the  inquifitive  Perufer  may  from  thofe  Writings  meet  with  all  the 
Information  that  he  can  reafonably  defire,  and  meet  likewife  with  a  Fund 
of  curious,  rational,  and  learned  Entertainment,  which  from  fuch  a  Sub¬ 
ject  he  could  hardly  expeCtS.  This  Improvement,  by  the  fedulous  Applica¬ 
tion  of  a  worthy  Gentleman  of  Family  and  Fortune,  has  been  happily  in- 

d  Mr.  Du  Hamel  fays  exprefsly,  that  each  of  Three  prime  Cuttings  of  a  good  Acre  of  Lucerii 
is  equal  in  Quantity,  and  fuperior  in  Quality  to  the  Produce  of  Two  Acres  of  natural  Grafs  ;  that 
is,  One  good  Acre  of  Lucern  is  worth  Six  Acres  of  Meadow  Land.  Dr.  H.  does  not  go  fo  far, 
but  he  adopts  this  Mode  of  eltimating  the  Value  of  the  Improvement.  If  we  abate  fomething  in 
this  Account,  yet  the  Value  of  this  Acquifition  will  appear  very  confiderable. 

e  The  bell  Ground  for  a  Plantation  of  Lucern  is  an  old  Hop  Garden  ;  and  if  the  Situation 
permits,  the  Rows  fhor.id  face  the  Mid-day  Sun.  No  Water  mult  lodge  upon  it,  and  the  utmoft 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preferve  it  from  Hares,  See.  It  will  not  admit  of  Feeding  by  Horfes, 
Black  Cattle,  or  Sheep,  neither  are  Geefe  or  Ducks  to  be  allowed  Entrance  into  a  Field  of  Lucern. 
It  certainly  requires  a  great  Deal  of  Trouble  in  its  Culture,  but  it  will  in  its  Confequences  be 
found  to  merit  all  the  Trouble  it  requires. 

f  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  chief  Syndic  of  Geneva.  The  Reader  may  alfo  confult  Agoflino 
Gallo  vinti  Giornata  da  l’Agricoltura,  nella  ftconda  Giornata.  Della  Agricoltura  de  M.  Africo 
Clemente  Padouano,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  36,  37.  Di&ionnaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  i.  col.  1558  — 
1563.  Traite  de  la  Culture  des  Terres,  par  M.  Du  Hamel,  tom.  i.  p.  271  —  280.  iv.  p.  497 — 
522.  v.  p.3.71 — 76.  523  —  529.  531 — 534.  537.  577.  Obfervations  de  la  Societe  d’Agricul- 
ture  de  Commerce,  et  des  Arts  etablie,  par  les  Etats  de  Bretagne,  p.  73 — 77.  Elemens  d ’Agri¬ 
culture,  par  M.  Du  Hamel,  liv.  ix.  chap.  ii.  Art.  i.  Di&ionnaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom. 
iii.  p.327 — 329.  M.  Bertrand  Effai  d’ Agriculture,  p.  132.  L’Agronome,  tom.  i.  p.  518, 
51 9 

g  The  Piece  referred  to  is  the  Second  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry,  the  Title  of  which  runs 
thus,  “  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  tending  to  improve  the  Culture  of  Lucern  :  Being 
“  the  firfl  Experiments  of  the  Kind  that  have  been  hitherto  made  and  publilhed  in  England. 
“  From  whence  it  appears  that  Lucern  is  an  Article  of  great  Importance  in  Hufbandry.”  In  this 
fmglc  Work  all  the  material  Obfervations  of  ancient  and  modern  Wi  iters  are  judicioufly  collected 


and  candidly  examined. 


trcduced 
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h'oduced  into  Ireland,  and  hath  made  fome  Progrefs  alfo  in  North  Britain* 
as  well  as  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  South,  and  this  in  all  the  three  different 
Methods  that  have  been  mentioned. 

There  are  other  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  of  this  Kind  which  cer¬ 
tainly  merit,  and  are  in  due  Time  very  likely  to  meet  with  Notice  and 
Attention.  Such  particularly  as  the  introducing  of  Burnet,  and  fome 
Grafies  from  America11.  But  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  into 
general  Ufe,  the  Advantages  flowing  from  them  have  not  been  fo  fully 
afcertained  by  Experiment,  as  to  come  within  the  Plan  of  this  Work, 
farther  than  being  mentioned  as  Things  which  may  become  hereafter  at 
fignal  Utility.  Whatever  hath  this  Tendency  hath  an  undoubted  Right  to 
Confideration  j  for  the  Improvement  of  Land,  is„  in  faft,  an  Acquifition  of 
Territory,  a  Kind  of  civil  Conqueff  made  by  Science  inffead  of  Arms,, 
highly  beneficial  to  us,  and  yet  no  Way  injurious  to  our  Neighbours. 
Thefe  Improvements  are  beneficial  alfo  in  another  Senfe,  as  every  Inftance 
of  this  Kind  ferves  to  inculcate  the  great  Principle  of  ftudying  and  follow¬ 
ing  Nature,  which  is  the  fliorteft,  moft  certain,  and  effectual  Method  of' 
perfecting  Agriculture  h  But  before  we  quit  this  Subject,  we  mod  con¬ 
gratulate  our  Country  on  a  very  ingenious,  and  yet  fimple  Proposal,  which 
Points  at  fomething  ftill  more  extenfive  than  even  thefe  Improvements,  and 
which,  if  duly  profecuted,  may  become  of  infinite  and  perpetual  Confequence 
to  the  whole  Nation  k.  This  Propofal  confifls  in  firfl  carefully  collecting  the 

Seeds 

h  Barnet  is  a  Native  of  this  Country,  grows  freely  on  a  poor,  light,  fandy,  or  chalky  Soil,  and  is  a 
perennial  Plant.  It  is  fownin  Broad-caflin  Autumn,  but  fucceeds  better  when  Town  in  the  Beginning 
of  July,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Manner  of  Lucern  in  the  Beginning  of  October  in  Rows  Twenty 
Inches  apart,  and  the  Plants  about  Fifteen  Inches  from  each  other.  It  will  perfect  its  Seed  twice 
in  a  Year,  and  at  Two  Mowings  will  yield  Ten  Quarters  of  that,  as  much  Chaff,  and  Three  Loads 
of  Hay  (or  rather  Haum)  on  an  Acre.  It  is  a  good  "Winter  Pafture  for  Cattle,  encreafes  their 
Milk,  and  renders  it  rich  and  well  tailed  ;  it  does  not  like  fome  rich  Grades  fweat  or  bloat  them  : 
It  will  bear  Feeding  with  Sheep,  and  when  it  is  grown  plenty,  the  Seed  it  is  thought  will  anfwer 
as  well  as  Oats  for  the  Support  of  Horfes.  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Culture  of  Lucern,  Tur¬ 
nips,  Burnet,  Timothy,  and  Foul  Meadow  Grafs.  Communicated  by  Letters  to  Dr.  Temple- 
man,  London,  1766,  8vo. 

•  1  It  is  the  judicious  Remark  of  the  wife  and  noble  Verulam,  that  Man  is  the  Minifler  and 
Interpreter  of  Nature,  that  his  Skill  arifes  from  his  knowing  her  Manner  of  Proceeding,  and 
that  his  Power  is  limited  by  this  Knowledge  of  her  Operations.  If  he  feems  in  fome  Inflances  to 
command  her,  it  is  only  in  the  Eyes  of  fuch  as  have  beenlefs  her  Servants  and  Scholars,  and  knew 
not,  that  even  in  this  he  only  praftifes  thofe  Leffons  which  he  originally  was  taught  by  her. 

k  The  great  Linnaeus  gave  the  firfl  Hint  of  this  important  Difcovery.  He  obferved  (Flora 
Lap.  p.  159)  that  there  were  feveral  Plants  that  Horfes  though  hungry  would  not  tafle.  He 
judged  that  this  might  be  the  Cafe  with  other  Animals.  He  then  very  earnefily  requefled,  that 
a  drift  Inquiry  firould  be  made,  as  to  the  Plants  mofl  acceptable  to  ufeful  Animals,  and  fuch  as 
■they  refufed.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  fome  Years,  he  was  obliged  to  commit  this  Talk  to  his 
own  Difciples.  In  confequence  of  this,  one  of  thefe,  Nicholas  Haffelgren,  from  a  Multitude  of 
Experiments,  produced  his  Pan  suecus,  in  which  there  is  a  Table  fire  wing  what  Swedifii  Plants. 

4  were- 
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Seeds  of  thofe  natural  Graffes,  which  Experience  hath  fhewn  to  be  moft 
valuable ;  and  then  as  carefully  fowing  them  on  Ground  properly  prepared, 
due  Regard  being  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  to  the  Nature  alfo  of 
the  Cattle  that  are  intended  to  be  fed  thereon  h  An  Overture  fo  appa¬ 
rently  beneficial  in  its  Confequences,  and  fo  obvioufly  practicable  in  its  Exe¬ 
cution,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  needed  very  little  Perfuafion  to 
bring  it  to  a  fair  Trial.  Yet  it  mult  notwithftanding  be  acknowledged,  that 
as  nothing  could  be  more  laudable,  fo  nothing  at  the  fame  Time  could  be 
more  necefiary,  than  the  Interpofition  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Arts,  to  excite  and  fupport  fo  falutary  an  Experiment  ».  An  Experiment 
calculated  to  render  all  our  common  Paftures  both  fertile  in  their  Produce, 
and  excellent  in  their  Quality,  and  thereby  conducive  to  the  great  End  df 
rural  Oeconomy,  the  procuring  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  the  moft  palatable,, 
wholefome,  and  nutritive  Food,  altogether  unincumbered  with  Weeds,  and 
this  too  for  a  long  Space  of  Time,  and  with  very  little  Trouble  or  Ex¬ 
pence. 


This  fuccinCt  Hiftory  of  our  national  Improvements,  evinces  fufficiently 
how  much  they  have  been  accelerated  and  promoted  by  the  Increafe  of 
true  Science,  and  the  Influence  of  philofophic  Principles,  built  on  the 
folid  Bafis  of  Reafon,  and  confirmed  by  the  Teftimony  of  Experience. 
Thefe  have  adted  chiefly,  by  banifhing  feveral  Kinds  of  Superflition  with 
which  the  old  Hufbandry  was  over-run  n  ;  by  exploding  groundlefs  Notions, 

that 


were  eaten,  and  what  refuted  by  Oxen,  Horfes,  Goats,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  of  the  former  were 
1428,  and  of  the  latter  886,  making  together  2314.  Linnsei  Amcenitat.  Academ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  203. 

1  The  truly  worthy  andaccurate  Mr.  Stillingfleet  hastranflated  the  Swedish  Pan.  Mifcellaneous 
Tracts,  p.  341,  and  fubjoined  Obfervations  on  Graffes,  p.  365 — 391,  in  which  this  Dodlrine  is 
admirably  accommodated  to  this  Country,,  and  the  Way  thereby  opened  to  have  large  Trails  of 
fine  unmixed  Graffes  fuited  to  all  Kinds  of  Cattle  ;  a  Thing  not  otherwife  to  be  obtained,  and 
which  from  its  manifeft  Advantages  muff  be  always  deflred.  The  common  Prafliee  is  to  fow 
Grafs  Seeds  as  they  come  from  the  Hay-rick,  which  as  Mr.  Stillingfleet  obferves,  is  not  more  abfurd 
than  if  a  Man  fliould  fow  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetches,  Buck-wheat,  Tur¬ 
nips,  and  Weeds  of  all  Sorts  together.  If  any  Advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  mixing  Seeds,  it  may 
be  more  probably  expelled,  if  made  by  Choice  than  if  left  to  Chance. 

m  The  judicious  Propofer  of  this  Method  of  having  the  finefi  Grafs  and  Hay,  endeavours  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  ftrongeft  Objeftion  that  could  be  made,  from  the  Difficulty  of  procuring  fuchSeed  in  fuf- 
ficient  Quantities,  by  obferving  that  a  little  Boy  in  Three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  by  a  Road  Side,, 
collected  as  much  of  the  pure  Seed  of  crefled  Dog-tail  as  weighed  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  Averdu- 
pois.  But  the  Society  conceiving  rightly  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  the  Propofal,  and  of 
how  great  Confequence  it  mult  be  to  the  Publick  the  bringing  it  to  a  fair  Trial,  have  not  only 
encouraged  this  liberally,  but  very  judicioufly  in  different  Manners,  fo  that  there  is  good  Reafon; 
to  hope,  fome  or  other  of  them  will  take  EfFeft  to  the  Honour  of  the  Society,  the  Increafe  of  ufe- 
ful  Knowledge,  and  the  Emolument  of  the  Nation. 

n  We  fee  plainly  in  the  ancient  Writers  on  Hufbandry,  and  in  Pliny  who  collected  from  many' 

that  are  now  loft,  innumerable  Infiances  of  this.  The  Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  in  all  Coum- 

tciesp 
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that  prevailed  in  a  Manner  univerfally  for  Want  of  their  being  examined  ; 
by  tracing  the  Origin  of  old  Cuftoms,  and  enquiring  into  their  Confe- 
quences  j  by  leflening  the  Authority' of  vulgar  Traditions ;  and  by  admitting 
for  the  Sake  of  new  Advantages  new  Methods  of  Cultivation  By  Means 
like  thefe,  the  Foundation  was  gradually  laid,  grounded  on  clear  intelligible 
Principles,  confirmed,  as  we  have  faid,  by  proper  and  repeated  Experi¬ 
ments.  From  hence  arofe  ftridt  Inquiries  into  the  real,  that  is  the  natural 
Caufes  of  Fertility  and  Barrennefs,  the  Food  or  Nutriment  of  Vegetables, 
the  Variety  and  Nature  of  Soils  deduced  from  their  component  Parts,  the 
Means  of  altering  and  meliorating  them  by  the  Affiftance  of  proper  Manure 
and  Culture,  the  introducing  foreign  Seeds,  and  adopting  from  the  Nations 
whence  they  were  borrowed  their  Methods  of  improving  them  p.  By 
luch  Steps,  Readily  purfued,  our  befi:  Lands  have  produced  much  more  than 
formerly,  and  thofe  that  had  been  long  confidered  in  quite  another  Light,’ 
were  by  a  fuitable  and  judicious  Treatment  made  equally  rich  and  valuables. 
By  a  judicious  Alteration  in  the  Courfe  of  Crops,  many  Benefits  were  ob¬ 
tained  ;  by  fpreading,  though  flowly,  new  Improvements  from  one  County 
into  another,  the  Practice  of  rational  Agriculture  was  extended,  and  the 
real  Value  of  our  Soil  and  Climate  refcued  from  vulgar  Errors,  and  fet  in  a 
true  Point  of  Light r.  Old  Prejudices,  which  would  hardly  have  given 
Way  to  Reafon,  were  by  Degrees  eradicated  and  effe&ually  eradicated  by 

tries  the  Mafs  of  the  People,  and  more  efpecially  of  country  People,  are  naturally  fuperflitious. 
A  Difpofition,  which  though  highly  detrimental,  is  hardly  to  be  eradicated,  however  weak  and 
abfurd,  becaufe  till  Mens  Minds  are  enlarged,  the  acting  contrary  to  fuch  Notions  has  an  Air  of 
Impiety. 

y  When  for  Want  of  Method  and  Inquiry  the  true  Caufes  of  Things  were  not  known,  fic¬ 
titious  or  conjectural  Caufes  were  affigned  productive  of  numerous  Errors.  Cuftoms  which,  it 
may  be,  were  founded  on  juft  Motives,  continued  to  fubfift  after  thofe  Motives  ceafed,  and  even 
when  they  were  no  longer  remembered.  Tradition  was  a  blind  Guide,  ruling  prefent  Things  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lights  paft,  and  was  therefore  properly  corrected  by  mere  recent  Observations. 

p  It  is  indeed  true,  that  thefe  Subjedts  are  not  even  now  either  thoroughly  or  certainly  under- 
(tood.  But  they  are  undoubtedly  much  better  known  than  they  were  in  virtue  of  the  great 
Improvements  made  in  Natural  Phiiofophy  and  Chemiftry ;  and  from  their  being  better  known, 
we  are  become  greater  Proficients  in  Agriculture  ;  we  now  enter  with  more  Certainty  into 
the  Connection  between  Caufes  and  EfFeCts,  leave  lefs  to  Chance,  and  improve  frequently  by  our 
Difappointments. 

q  Inftances  of  this  have  been  given  in  the  raifing  Hemp  and  Flax  on  Soils  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  bearing  them,  and  the  Land  being  improved  Fnftead  of  being  impoverifhed  thereby. 
The  fame  hath  been  fhewn  in  regard  to  Woad  both  here  and  in  France.  Still  ^more  evidently 
in  refpeCt  to  Saintfoin.  It  is  highly  probable  the  fame  EfFeCls  may  follow  from  Lucern  and  Bur¬ 
net,  whenever  the  Culture  is  thoroughly  undei  flood,  and  widely  extended. 

r  When  we  refieCt  that  Saffron,  Liquorice,  and  Hops  are  better  here  than  in  moft  Parts  of 
Europe;  that  Saintfoin  continues  longer  here  than  in  France;  and  that  Lucern  hath  been  as 
often  cut  here  as  in  Italy  ;  it  fhould  in  a  great  Meafure  remove  all  Diffidence  as  to  Soil  and 
Climate.  We  have  attempted  few  Things  where  we  have  purfued  right  Methods,  and  fleadily 
perfevered,  in  which  we  have  noc  fucceeded,  and  fome  there  are,  and  thofe  too  of  great  Import¬ 
ance,  in  which  we  may  ft  ill  fucceed. 

5  Experience, 
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Experience,  and  Men,  by  feeing  what  had  been  done,  grew  into  a  Confi¬ 
dence  of  being  able  to  do  more. 

In  the  fame  Proportion,  that  fuch  clofer  and  ftrider  Enquiries  have  been 
made,  new  Lights  have  been  gained,  and  as  Mens  Minds  have  been  turned 
from  abflrufe,  unavailing,  and  fruitlefs  Speculations,  to  thofe  ufeful,  na¬ 
tional,  and  important  Studies,  the  Progrefs  of  our  Improvements,  and  the 
Advantages  neceflarily  attending  them,  have  been  both  quicker  and  greaters. 
In  confequence  of  this,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  the  Face  of  the  Country 
in  no  fmall  Part  of  this  Ifland  hath  been  entirely  changed.  The  Value  of 
our  Lands,  independent  of  other  Caufes,  from  their  intrinflc  Worth,  hath 
been  gradually  raifed.  The  Number  of  our  Productions  wonderfully  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Many  new  Materials  for  Manufactures  have  from  thence  been 
introduced  t.  The  Means  of  foreign  Commerce  have  been  thereby  fupplied, 
and  the  Circumftances  of  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  People  rendered  very 
much  better  than  they  were  u.  As  many  of  the  Undertakings  from  which 
thefe  Benefits  were  derived  had  their  Rife  from  Men  of  lingular  Parts  and 
Abilities,,  fo  from  the  very  Nature  and  Circumftances  of  thofe  Undertak¬ 
ings  they  very  happily  fell  more  immediately  under  the  Care  of  Perfons 
of  Fortune,  liberal  Sentiments,  and  fedulous  Application,  who  in  purfuing 
them,  purfued  at  once  their  own  and  their  Country’s  Intereft,  and  of  Courfe 
could  not  either  be  more  wifely  or  more  worthily  employed  w.  But  though 

by 

5  The  Detail  of  thefe  Improvements,  compared  with  their  Extent,  and  the  Times  in  which 
they  were  made,  make  this  fufficiently  manifeft.  We  may  add,  that  as  the  Science  of  Hufbandry 
is  now  in  great  Efteem  ;  as  many  elegant  as  well  as  excellent  Books  have  been  publilhed  thereon  ; 
as  Encouragements  are  given  to  promote  it  in  all  its  Branches  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  as 
the  Legiflature  countenances  whatever  may  promote  it,  we  may  very  reafonably  hope  it  will  here¬ 
after  advance  with  greater  Celerity. 

1  As  an  Illuftration  of  this  Matter,  it  will  be  very  expedient  to  mention,  that  the  Bounty  on  the 
Scots  Linnen  commenced,  A.  D.  1728.  By  which  we  are  enabled  to  compute  the  Progrefs  of  that 
Manufacture;  for  in  that  Year  the  Quantity  amounted  to  2,183,978  Yards,  and  in  value  to 
103.312I.  and  in  A.  D.  1766,  the  Quantity  was  .13,242,557  Yards,  and  the  Value  amounted  to 
637,3461.  It  is  generally  underflood,  that  the  Englifh  Linnen  Manufaffure  is  pretty  nearly  of  the 
fame  Value.  We  may  from  hence  difcern  the  great  Importance  of  gaining  full  Pofteftion  of  the 
primary  Material. 

u  Mr.  William  Harrifon,  who  publilhed  his  Defcription  of  Britain,  A.  D.  1577,  fays,  that  old 
People  remarked  to  him  Three  remarkable  Changes  that  had  happened  in  their  Times,  (i.)  That 
every  Houfe  had  Chimnies,  whereas  in  their  Youth  there  were  not  above  Two  Chimnies  in  an. 
upland  Town.  (2.)  That  whereas  they  had  Beds,  Sheets,  Bolflers,  and  Pillows,  when  young  they 
flept  on  Straw,  and  the  Mailer  of  a  Farm  Houfe  thought  hi'mfelf  well  to  pafs,  if  he  had  a  Flock 
Bed  to  lie  on,  with  a  Log  to  reft  his  Head  upon  (3.)  That  Platters  were  exchanged  for  Pewter, 
and  Wooden  Spoons  for  Tin,  and  even  for  Silver.  He  alfo  mentions  in  thofe  Days  a  Farm 
let  at  Four  Pounds  a  Year,  which  in  his  Time  was  let  at  Forty,  and  yet  the  Farmers  lived  better, 
and  faved  more  fmee  they  paid  Forty  than  when  they  paid  Four.  Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  ii. 
chap.  x. 

v  This  is  a  Point  of  very  great  Importance,  for  cur  principal  Improvers,  as  well  as  thofe 
among!  the  Romans  and'  Greeks,  have  been  Men  of  Rank  and  Learning,  fuch  as  Tiizherbert; 

Googe, 
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by  thefe  Steps  we  are  more  efpecially  within  a  Century  paft,  far,  indeed  very 
far  advanced,  yet  are  we  ftill  undoubtedly  very  diftant  from  Perfection.  For 
not  only  new  and  ufeful  Defigns  may  ftill  be  ftruck  out,  but  even  thofe 
that  have  been  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  Diligence,  may  by  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  it,  be  carried  much  greater  Lengths,  as  the  ProfpeCt  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  Progrels  we  have  made  ftill  expanding  before  usx. 
Towards  the  extending  thefe  national  and  Salutary  Views,  the  chief  Things 
requilite  are  Induftry,  Frugality,  and  public  Spirit  7.  The  firft  may  de¬ 
rive  much  Afliftance  from  Laws ;  the  fecond  can  be  only  brought  about  by 
Example ;  and  if  the  Two  firft  were  once  generally  diffufed  and  firmly  ef- 
tablifhed,  the  third  would  follow  of  Courfe.  For  as  Idlenefs  and  Dif- 
fipation  are  the  Sources  of  Corruption,  fo  Induftry  and  Frugality  naturally 
produce  public  Spirit,  as  the  Voice  of  Reafon  teaches,  and  as  Experience 
hath  in  all  Countries  often  verified  7. 

There  are  ftill  fome  Points,  which  though  they  have  been  incidentally 
touched  already,  require  to  be  mentioned  again  before  we  clofe  this  Chap¬ 
ter.  The  modern  Manner  of  laying  out  our  Grounds  for  Pleafure  is  in¬ 
comparably  better  than  in  former  Times,  becaufe  more  natural,  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  it  alfo  more  of  Utility.  The  prefent  Tafte  for  Shrubs  is  very  pleaf- 
ing  and  elegant  in  refpeCt  to  their  Colours  and  Odours, ;  but  perhaps, 
without  leftening  this,  lbme  Regard  might  alfo  be  had  to  the  introducing 

Googe,  Vifcount  St.  Albans,  Sir  R.  Wefton  (by  whofe  fmall  Treatife  this  Nation  is  laid  to 
have  gained  Millions)  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Dr.  Beal,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  William  Temple,  Mr.  Worlidge, 
Mr.  Timothy  Nourfe,  Mr.  Tull,  Mr.  Lille,  Dr.  W.  Harte,  and  many  others  who  have  merited 
highly  of  their  Country.  .  . 

x  If  we  reflect  on  the  great  Space  that  intervened  between  the  firft  Mention  of  fome  of  our 
great  Improvements,  and  their  being  brought  into  common  Ufe,  this  will  not  appear  at  all  im¬ 
probable.  Above oOne  hundred  Years  ago,  the  Practicability  of  fupporting  Horfes  on  Carrots  was 
not  only  known,  but  publilhed,  and  overlooked.  The  fame  may  be  faid  as  to  Potatoes.  An 
Hundred  Years  hence,  thefe  Roots  may  be  applied  to  a  Variety  of  other  Purpofes  which  at  pre¬ 
fent  are  fcarce  in  Contemplation. 

y  It  is  a  weighty  Obfervation  of  a  judicious  Writer,  “  Nature  has  bellowed  Mines  on  feveral 
iK  Parts  ot  the  World  ;  but  their  Riches  are  only  for  the  Induftrious  and  the  Frugal.  Whom- 
“  ever  elfe  they  vifit,  it  is  with  the  Diligent  and  Sober  only  they  ftay.”  Locke’s  Works,  vol.ii.  p. 
35.  Let  Wealth  be  acquired  by  Induftry,  and  there  is  great  Probability  that  Frugality  will 
keep  it;  for  what  is  gotten  flowly  and  aftiduoufty,  it  is  not  in  the  Nature  of  Man  haftily  to  lavilh 
away. 

z  In  the  early  Ages  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  when  their  Di<flators  were  taken  from 
the  Plough,  all  thefe  Virtues  were  not  only  confpicuous  but  common.  It  was  the  lame  in  the 
infant  State  of  the  United  Provinces ;  J.  de  Witt,  who  had  the  Power,  had  alfo  the  Prudence  of 
thofe  Dictators ;  and  we  know  what  EfFefls  his  Example  had  upon  the  Manners  of  his  Country¬ 
men.  As  by  Induftry,  we  do  not  mean  limply  Labour,  but  the  Application  of  the  beft  Part  cf  a 
Perfon’s  Time,  according  to  his  Condition,  unto  ufeful  Purpofes ;  fo  we  defire  to  diftinguilh  from 
Sordidnefs,  that  Frugality  we  applaud  ;  which  is  fuch  a  Regulation  of  Expence,  as  Age,  Rank, 
and  Circumftances  may  prefcribe.  Avarice,  the  dirtieft  of  Vices,  is  the  Parent  of  Narrownefs ; 

, but  Frugality  is  the  Offspring  of  Decorum.  - 

Rich 
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fuch  as  might  bring  us  Ufe  and  Profit  as  well  as  Amufement J.  Our 
Kitchen  Gardens  may  be  juftly  ftiled  fuperior  to  any  in  Europe,  for  the  great 
Variety  and  Excellence  of  efculent  Plants.  Our  Flower  Gardens  alfo 
contain  whatever  may  content  the  Sight  or  delight  the  Smell,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrate  that  our  Soil  and  Climate  will  admit  of  Improve¬ 
ments  that  would  have  appeared  utterly  incredible  to  our  Ancehors  b.  What 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  thefe,  I  mean  our  Soil  and  Climate,  are  to  be  found 
in  our  Greenhoufes  and  Confervatories,  where,  by  an  equal  Exertion  of  Skill, 
Induftry,  and  Expence,  we  polfefs  in  a  Manner  the  vegetable  Treafures 
of  the  whole  Earth.  Our  Orchards  and  Fruit  Gardens  abound  with  better 
chofen,  and  greater  Variety  of  fine  Trees,  than  in  the  Age  immediately 
preceding  this  c,  though  fome  very  great  Men  then  made  theirlmprovernent 
their  peculiar  Study  <k  In  planting  for  Shew  and  Ornament,  we  have  like- 
wife  far  outdone  our  Predecefiors,  by  introducing  many  and  fome  of  them 
very  ufeful  Trees  from  the  mod  diftant  Parts  of  the  Globe,  and  natura¬ 
lizing  them  in  both  Ifiands  e:  A  Thing  highly  laudable,  confidering  them 
only  as  they  were  intended,  in  the  Light  of  Curiofities  and  Ornaments;  but 
which  would  certainly  turn  to  a  far  better  Account,  if  they  were  planted  in 
much  larger  Numbers,  and  with  a  View  to  the  public  Benefit,  as  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  we  have  great  Reafon  to  expedt  they  will. 

a  We  may  be  induced  to  give  fome  Attention  to  this,  if  we  refleft  that  the  People  of  Arabia,, 
neglecting  all  the  rich  Commodities,  for  trading  in  which,  they  were  famous  in  the  mod  early  Ages, 
confine  themfelves  to  the  Culture  of  the  Coffee  Bufh.  The  Sugar  Cane  commands  in  like  Manner 
the  Attention  of  the  People  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Here,  that  humble  Plant  the  Ofier  produces  Ten 
Pounds  an  Acre,  fometimes  more,  with  very  little  Trouble,  and  as  little  Expence. 

b  The  Art  of  Gardening  is  not  above  a  Century  old  in  the  Manner  it  is  now  praefifed.  When 
Guineas  were  firft  coined,  one  would  fcarce  purchafe  a  Couple  of  Cauliflowers  ;  we  now  produce 
the  beft,  and  by  far  the  greateft  Quantities  of  any  Country  in  Europe,  and  even  export  them  an¬ 
nually  to  Holland,  from  whence  we  originally  received  them.  This  furely  is  a  demonftrative 
Proof  of  what  Skill  and  Labour  will  do  in  this  Soil,  and  under  this  variable  Climate. 

c  But  to  the  Honour  of  the  Improvers  of  thofe  Days,  they  feemed  very  attentive  to  the  promot- ' 
ing  Cyder,  Perry,  Mead,  and  other  Englifh  Liquors,  which  they  wifely  judged  capable  of  being 
rendered  as  acceptable,  and  confequently  as  faleable  abroad  as  foreign  Wines  are  here.  On  this 
SubjeCl  Dr.  Beal,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  Jonas  Moor,  Mr.  Worlidge,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  have  reported 
many  FaCts  that  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  made  many  Obfervations  which  well  deferve  to  be 
conftdered. 

d  It  may  be,  that  in  Time  we  may  have  Vineyards  again  in  this  Country,  as  we  had  formerly, 
towards  which  Perfeverance  is  as  neceffary  as  Soil  or  Situation.  One  dares  not  be  fo  pofitivc  as  to 
Oliv  es,  though  they  have  borne  Fruit  at  Kenfington  and  in  Devonfhire.  A  Nobleman,  who  was 
an  excellent  Judge,  thought  they  would  do  as  well  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  as  in  Italy.  White  Mul¬ 
berries  grow  here  as  well  as  any  where,  and  it  is  laid  where-ever  they  grow  Silk  may  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

e  As  for  Inftance,  Cedars  from  Lebanon  and  from  America,  which  grow  freely,  and  to  a  large 
Size.  The  Cvprefs,  fo  much  efteemed  in  early  Ages.  The  Plane  tree  of  ftupendous  Bulk. 
Firs  of  many  different  Kinds,  the  Silver,  the  Norway,  the  American  Spruce,  the  Newfoundland, 
and  the  Hemlock  ;  in  like  Manner  all  the  numerous  Families  of  the  Pines,  fuch  as  the  Pineafter 
or  wild  Pine,  the  Tartarian,  the  Siberian,  the  Weymouth,  the  Virginia,  the  Noith  American 
Jted  and  White  Pines,  & c. 

VOL.  II. 
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Yet  in  the  Midffc  of  thefe  truly  noble  Attempts,  which  feem  to  breathe 
fucha  vigorous  Spirit  of  Improvement,  we  hear  a  general  Complaint,  that  there 
is  an  evident,  and  even  dangerous  Decay  of  Timber,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Ireland,  and  this  notwithftanding  our  natural  Advantages,  which  in  this  Re- 
Ipedt  are  very  great,  lince  no  Country  is  more  proper  for  the  Production  of 
this  valuable,  and  confidered  as  a  commercial  People,  neceffary  Treafureh 
We  have  in  common  with  other  Regions,  Heaths,  Moors,  Mountains, 
Morafles,  and  other  wafte  Grounds,  which,  though  dreary,  inhofpitable, 
and  ufelefs  in  their  prefent  State,  would  be  very  profitable  if  planted.  But 
we  have  alio  Forefls,  Chaces,  and  Parks,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to,  and 
which  were  originally  appropriated  for,  the  railing  all  Kinds  of  ufeful  Tim¬ 
ber  3.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  Indolence,  and  the  narrow  Spirit  of 
looking  to  ourfelves  only,  and  not  forward  to  Pofterity,  would  give  us 
leave  to  fee  it,  there  cannot  be  in  proper  Places  a  more  profitable  Improve-, 
ment  than  might  by  this  Means  be  attained15.  But  as  the  FaCt,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  Declenfion  of  Ship-timber,  and  the  moft  ufeful  Kinds  of  Wood,, 
cannot  be  controverted,  we  ought  certainly,  the  Thing  being  fo  much, 
and  withal  fo  manifeftly  in  our  Power,  to  turn  our  Thoughts,  and  bend 
our  Endeavours  to  the  proper  Remedy,  and  this  for  a  Variety  of  Reafons. 

f  It  is  a  Point  out  of  all  Doubt,  that  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  Parts  of  this  Ifland 
were  overgrown  with  Wood  ;  and  immenfe  Quantities  of  fubterraneous  Trees  of  different  Sorts, 
have  been  for  Ages  paft,  and  are  hill  in  feveral  Places  digged  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 
Our  Oak,  Elm,  Afh,  Chefnut,  Beech,  &c.  grow  as  large,  laft  as  long,  and  their  Wood  is  as 
found  and  ufeful,  as  in  any  Country.  Trees  brought  from  the  moft  diftant  and  difeordant  Soils 
and  Climates  are  made  to  live  and  thrive  here. 

g  In  thofe  Days,  when  regular  Surveys  were  taken  of  thefe  Places  of  Amufement  and  royal 
Recreation,  though  Towns,  Fields,  and  Commons,  as  the  Country  grew  populous,  came  to  be  inter- 
fperfed,  yet  their  original  Defign  was  fo  far  remembered,  as  that  Accounts  were  conftantly  taken 
of  the  growing  Timber  to  preferve  it,  of  the  periodical  Falls  of  Coppices,  and  burning  of  Charcoal, 
which  though  rarely  beneficial  to  the  Crown,  was  highly  ufeful  to  the  Publick. 

h  We  have  already  employed  fome  Pains  to  juftify  this  Propofition.  Indeed,  valuable  Timber-trees,, 
fuch  as  Oak,  Afh,  and  Elm,  may  be  cultivated,  where  both  Land  and  Labour  are  dear,  to  great 
Advantage.  But  through  the  Beneficence  of  Providence,  there  is  no  Kind  of  Land  but  may  ad¬ 
mit,  with  Improvement,  fome  Kind  of  Trees.  The  coldeft,  moft  open,  and  expofed  Situations  fuit 
that  noble  and  ufeful  Timber  the  Chefnut  beft.  In  dry  hilly  Lands  (fit  for  nothing  elfe)  Syca¬ 
more  in  a  few  Years  will  grow  to  a  large  Size.  On  ftony,  barren,  and  chalky  Grounds,  and  on 
the  Declivity  of  Hills,  may  be  raifed  Groves  of  Beech.  Box  and  Yew,  both  valuable  in  a  high  De¬ 
gree,  as  their  Wood  ferves  for  various  Ufes,  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  and  moft  dreary  Soils  with¬ 
out  Care  or  Coft.  The  Poplar,  Afpen,  Abeal,  Alder,  Withy,  Sallow,  Willow,  and  other  Aqua¬ 
tics,  in  Marfhes,  Fens,  Bogs,  where  no  other  Trees  will  live  ;  yet  are  of  quick  Growth,  in  con- 
llant  Demand,  and  very  profitable.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Birch,  which  will  grow  any  where. 
The  Scots  Pine,  commonly,  though  improperly  called  the  Scots  Fir,  from  which  we  have  our  Deal 
Boards,  will  grow  in  Peat  Bogs,  in  chalky,  gravelly,  or  ftony  Soils,  and  in  dry  barren  Sands.  The 
Laburnum  or  Peas-cod  Tree  will  grow  on  thebleakeft  Mountains,  and  if  only  fuffered  to  grow  will 
become  a  large  Tree,  and  afford  excellent  Timber.  The  Rowan  Tree  or  Quick-Beam,  which 
produces  both  an  ufeful  and  valuable  Wood,  grows,  and  is  the  only  Tree  that  grows  naturally,  on 
fome  of  the  Rocks  in  Shetland. 
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In  the  firfl  Place  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  very  fame  Complaint  is  at 
prefent  made  in  moil:  of  the  Countries  of  Europe,  even  in  thofe  from  whence 
we  at  prefent  draw  ourlargeft  Supplies;  in  confequence  of  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  rifes  in  Price,  whereas  by  a  due  Exertion  of  our  own  Powers  all 
this  Money  might  be  faved  to  the  Nation  k  We  ought  next  to  advert,  that 
there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  World,  a  Country  where  there  is  either  a  more 
copious  or  a  more  conftant  Demand  for  Timber,  and  every  Kind  of  Wood; 
fo  that  if  this  growing  Evil  fhould  proceed,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  to  a 
much  greater  Height,  it  muff  be  attended  with  very  great  and  very  manifeft 
Inconveniencies  K  To  this  we  may  add,  that  whenever  we  fliall  come  to  fee  it 
in  its  proper  Light,  and  in  confequence  of  this  refolveto  fet  about  an  Amend¬ 
ment  in  Earneft,  even  this  muff  in  its  very  Nature  be  a  Work  of  Time, 
which  is  a  Point  that  deferves  the  moft  mature  Attention  h  Suppofmg 
therefore  that  our  Apprehenfions  on  this  Head  may  be  a  little  too  lfrong 
at  prefent,  and  that  confiderable  Supplies  of  Timber  may  be  {till  found  in 
Hampfhire,  Suifex,  Wales,  and  fome  few  other  Places,  yet  this,  inftead  of 
diminifhing,  ought  rather  to  excite  our  Care,  as  fhewing,  that  if  we  go 
about  it  immediately,  there  maybe  ftill  fome  reafonable  Hopes  of  preventing 
a  Mifchief,  that  may  otherwise  become  in  many  Refpedts  extremely  fatal. 

The  Laws,  which  through  a  long  Courfe  of  Years  have  been  enadted. 
with  a  View  to  the  Prefervation  of ‘Timber,  fufficiently  fhew  the  Senfe  of 
the  Legiflature  upon  this  important  Subject  m.  In  the  preceding  Book  we 

have 

1  In  Norway,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France,  they  make  bitter  Complaints  of  the  Decay  of 
Wood  of  all  Sorts.  This  they  very  truly  afcribe  to  the  Delire  of  prefent  Profit,  by  complying 
with  that  encreafed  Demand  which  growing  Luxury  every  where  excites,  without  providing  an 
adequate  Supply.  The  Price  of  this,  which  not  only  is,  but  mud  ever  continue  a  Neceflary, 
is  daily  rifing  at  home  and  abroad,  which  though  an  immediate  Draining,  may  in  its  Confequence 
become  an  Advantage.  For  thefe  high  Prices  may  be  confidered  as  Bounties  in  favour  of  our  Ap¬ 
plication  to  planting  ;  and  thofe  who  firfi:  fall  into  this  Track,  will  fo  avail  themfelves  of  this  Cir- 
cumftance,  by  raifing  immenfe  Sums  from  Lands  that  now  yield  very  little,  as  to  create  Envy, 
which  may  excite  a  general  Imitation,  and  of  courfe  a  gradual  Approach  to  Plenty. 

k  In  fome  Places  where  Timber  is  confidered  as  a  Staple,  they  have  already  had  Recourfe  to 
Refir'nffions  in  cutting  down  their  Woods.  It  is  true,  that  there  hath  in  thofe  Countries  been 
hitherto  little  Regard  paid  to  thefe  ReftriCtions,  which  is  the  Reafon  we  have  not  felt  their  Effects, 
except  in  raifing  the  Prrchafe.  The  French,  however,  aware  of  what  may  happen,  have  enforced 
their  old  Laws,  and  a  ftrft  Reform  of  their  Forefts,  which  has  produced  fome  Memorials  of  Mr. 
BufFon,  and  feveral  excellent  Works  by  Mr.  Du  Hamel. 

l  When  we  hear  or  read  of  Oaks  many  Hundred  Years  old,  and  of  other  Timber-trees  of  vaft  Age, 
we  muff  not  conclude  that  the  Effects  of  Planting  are  not  to  be  felt  within  a  much  fhorter  Period. 
In  good  Land,  agreeable  to  their  Nature,  Timber-trees  will  be  fit  for  Service  in  Half  a  Century, 
and  continue  improving  Haifa  Century  more.  In  worfe  Soils  Trees  grow  more  fiowly;  but  the 
Timber  is  not  the  worfe.  But  even  Half  a  Century  is  a  long,  a  very  long  Period  to  be  Ipent 
in  Expectation. 

m  The  Statutes  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  moft  of  them  penal  Laws,  and  are  frem  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Caufes  feldom  executed.  It  might  probably  anfwer  tetter  to  propofe  Encouragements,  as 
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have  ventured  to  give  fome  Hints  for  promoting  the  fame  valuable  Pur- 
pofes.  But  a  Matter  of  fuch  national  Concern,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  in¬ 
certain  Meafures  n.  It  calls  for  immediate,  vigorous,  and  effectual  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  if  they  can  be  pointed  out  there  is  no  Reafon  to  diftruft  the 
Willingnefs  of  the  Legiflature  to  interpofe  its  farther  and  mofl  effectual  Af- 
fiftance  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Publick.  In  the  firft  Place,  a  ftridt  Survey 
ought  to  be  taken  of  all  Forefis,  Chaces,  &c.  and  an  authentic  Report 
made  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  at  prefent,  and  what  Supplies  of  Tim¬ 
ber,  and  in  what  Space  of  Time,  might  under  proper  Management  be 
expedited  from  them  °.  It  fhould  feem  realonable  on  renewing  all  Royal  Grants 
of  Lands,  that  a  Referve  of  Trees  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Navy  in  Proportion  to 
the  Extent  of  the  Grant  fhoufd  be  required  in  the  Nature  of  a  Quit-rent, 
and  the  State  of  fuch  referved  Trees  fhould  be  properly  certified  upon  every 
fubfequent  Renewal p.  Befides  the  Laws  upon  this  Subjedt  ought  to  be 
carefully  reviewed,  fuch  Parts  of  them  as  are  become  obfelete  or  improper 
repealed,  Rewards  and  Penalties  clearly  and  with  Propriety  afiigned  but 
above  all,  fome  Methods  fhould  be  purfued  by  Prefentments  at  the  Summer 
and  Lent  Afiizes,  to  carry  thefe  Laws,  thus  amended,  into  ftridl  and  con- 
ftant  Execution  q.  In  refpedt  to  private  Perfons,  they  may  be  wrought  oa 
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to  which  Hints  have  been  already  given.  But  if  Parifhes  or  Counties  could  be  induced  to  raife 
Plantations  of  Oaks,  by  granting  them  Annuities  towards  the  Relief  of  their  Poor,  from  the 
Time  the  Trees  were  of  a  certain  Age,  till  cut  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Royal  Yards,  it  might  prove  an 
effectual  Means  of  fecuring  them. 

“  We  have  from  Experience  (for  it  is  now  more  than  a  Hundred  Years  frnce  Mr.  Evelyn  pub- 
lifhed  his  Sylva)  learned,  that  Perfuafion  and  Argument  will  do  little.  We  muft  (though  I  am 
rarely  an  Advocate  for  that)  look  up  to  Authority.  There  is  certainly  in  this  Ifland  a  great 
deal  of  Ship-timber  of  Twenty  Years  Growth  or  more,  which  if,  without  Injury,  or  rather  with 
Emolument  to  the  Proprietors,  it  could  be  preferved  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Navy,  might  have  many 
good  Confequences. 

0  The  original  Defign  of  Forefls  was  for  the  Conveniency  of  Hunting,  when  this  was  efteemed  the 
nobleft  of  royal  Diverfions.  As  the  Nation  grew  more  civilized,  many  of  thefe  artificial  Deferts 
were  disforefied,  and  Towns  and  Villages  admitted  in  the  reft.  But  the  fingle  Emolument  arif- 
ing  to  the  Publick,  was  the  Growth  of  Timber,  of  which  (as  Things  now  ftand)  it  is  very  ex¬ 
pedient  the  Publick  fhould  have  a  diftin<ft  Account.  This  was  an  Age  ago  recommended  to  Charles 
II.  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  thought  that  a  due  Regulation  of  the  Forefts  and  Chaces  might  amply 
fupply  the  Royal  Yards  with  Timber.  If  ever  thefe  large  Trafts  of  Land  are  converted  into 
Farms,  the  referved  Rents  might  be  at  the  fame  Time  converted  into  an  Obligation  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  preferving  a  certain  Number  of  Timber-trees  in  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  fuch 
Farms. 

p  In  France,  no  Man,  let  his  Fortune  or  his  Rank  be  what  it  will,  can  cut  Timber  on  his  own 
Eftate,  but  under  the  Infpeftion,  and  under  the  Regulations  of  the  King’s  Surveyors.  In  that 
Kingdom  the  Fourth  Part  of  Woods  in  the  Hands  of  Ecclcfiaftics,  or  others  holding  in  Mort¬ 
main,  is  referved  for  a  Supply  of  ferviceable  Timber,  by  an  Ordinance  in  A.  ID.  1573,  confirm¬ 
ed  in  A.  D.  1597,  but  never  executed  till  A.  D.  1669.  Such  Regulations  benefit  the  Publick 
without  Injury  to  private  Perfons. 

q  It  is  fomething  worfe  than  Folly  to  ena<ft  wife  Laws,  and  take  no  Care  to  fee  them  executed. 
Yet  this  is  the  Cafe  here  and  in  France,  to  fay  nothing  of  other  Countries.  In  Bifcay  (the  freeft 
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to  contribute  to  this  falutary  End,  by  different  Methods.  A  few  publick 
Spirited  Improvers  of  luperior  Quality  might  quickly  bring  this  Kind  of 
Planting  into  Fafhion  r.  The  firft  Attempts  of  this  Sort  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  Advantages,  by  exciting  Emulation,  producing  Experience 
which  we  very  much  want,  and  in  a  very  fhort  Time  demonftrating  from- 
Fads,  what  has  been  fo  often  hinted  from  Reafon,  that  this  is  a  very  folid, 
certain,  and  eonfiderable  Mode  of  Improvement5.  The  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Commerce,  Manufadures,  and  Arts,  feeing  Things  already  in  this 
Light,  have  very  laudably  and  judicioufly  contributed  their  Afliftance.  The 
fame  Thing  has  been  done  in  Ireland  t ;  and  we  have  great  Reafon  to  ex- 
pe<d,  that  the  riling  Generation,  induced  by  Principles  of  true  Oeconomy, 
and  encouraged  by  thefe  Examples,  will  entirely  remove  this  Reproach,  and 
reftore  to  thefe  Illands  luch  a  Provifion,  not  of  Timber  only,  but  alfo  of 
every  ufeful  Kind  of  Wood,  as  may  fully  fupply  the  Demands  of  their  in~ 
duflrious  Inhabitants  u.. 

It 

Province  in  Spain)  they  have  great  Iron-works,  and  much  Ship-building;  but  their  Laws  being' 
well  made,  and  punctually  obeyed,  they  have  conflant  Supplies  of  Wood  and  Timber  for  both.. 
The  Preamble  of  the  new  Law  well  penned,  and  the  Utility  of  it  fully  explained  in  the  Judges. 
Charges,  would  foon  relieve  us  from  all  Apprehenfions. 

r  Fafhion  is  the  only  Law  that  enforces  its  Dictates  without  Officers  and  without  Penalties.. 
We  fee  it  has  introduced  Planting  for  Pleafure ;  why  then  fhould  it  want  the  Power  of  diffufing 
the  Difpofition  of  Planting  for  Profit  ?  In  the  lafl  Age,  many  Gentlemen  in  the  Weffern  Counties, 
were  ambitious  of  preferving  their  Names  in  Apples  brought  by  them  into  Ufe,  and  to  their  inde¬ 
fatigable  Pains  and  Experiments  we  owe  our  moff  excellent  Kinds  of  Cyder.  In  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  Lord  Weymouth  hath  fixed  his  on  the  New  England  Pine. 

s  It  is  a  Thing  of  the  greatefl  national  Confequence  to  put  this  Matter  by  fome  known  and; 
unexceptionable  Experiments  beyond  all  Difpute.  The  ablefl  Writers  on,  and  the  belt  Judges  - 
of  the  Subject,  are  clear  and  unanimous  in  their  Opinions,  and  fome  of  them  have  given  us  very  in¬ 
genious,  and,  very  probably,  accurate  Calculations.  But  it  is  not  Opinions  or  Calculations  of' 
which  we  Band  in  need,  but  of  Faffs.  Thefe  would  filence  all  Doubts,  thefe  would  anfwer  all 
Objeffions,  thefe  would  add  Authority  to  Opinion,  thefe  would  give  decifive  Evidence  to  Calcu¬ 
lations  :  In  a  Word,  thefe  would  infpire  a  Defire  of  Planting;-  and  whoever  fets  the  Example,, 
by  a  Plantation  of  an  Hundred  Acres  of-Oaks,  will  do  an  inexpreffible  Service  to  this  Country. 

1  The  Method  purfued  by  the  Society  here,  is  the  propofing  for  Two  Years  together  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals  for  the  railing  in  different  Proportions  Oaks,  Chefnuts,  Elms,  Scots  Fir,  and 
the  Weymouth  Pine .  This  Attention  fhews  a  Regard  to  national  Good,  and  the  Rewards  are 
fuitably  adjuffed  to  thofe  from  whom  fuch  Improvements  can  only  be  expended,  viz.  Perfons  of 
Diffinffion  and  of  Landed  Property.  The  Dublin  Society  have  for  feveral  Years  purfued  the  fame 
Method  for  planting  and  preferving  Trees ;  in  fome  Cafes,  there  is  a  Medal  afligned  to  each  Pro¬ 
vince  ;  in  others,  a  Medal  is  afligned  to  every  County,  in  order  to  extend  fo  noble,  and  fo. 
beneficent  a  Spirit  into  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland.  It  alfo  appears  by  their  annual  Accounts  of 
their  Premiums  beftowed,  that  their  laudable  Intentions  have  produced  very  good  Effects. 

u  Whoever  confiders  the  great  Importance  of  our  Navy,  which  is,  in  truth  (under  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence)  the  Glory  and  the  Support  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  muff  be  fully  convinced  how  neceffary 
it  is,  that  we  fhould  not  be  dependent  on  other  Nations  for  thofe  Supplies  of  Timber  that  it  an¬ 
nually  requires.  At  the  fame  Time  it  muff  appear  a  Work  of  great  Difficulty  to  procure  thefe 
Supplies  in  Britain,  when  we  are  told  the  Navy  requires  at  prefent  Four  if  not  Five  Times  the- 
Quantify  of  Timber  that  would  have  anfwered  its  Demands  about  a  Century  ago.  Befides,  we- 
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It  is  hoped,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  long  Chapter,  the  Principles  we 
have  fo  often  laid  down,  in  relation  to  the  natural  Fertility  of  this  Country, 
have  been  clearly  explained  and  inconteftibly  proved,  not  by  Alfertions 
grounded  only  on  probable  Arguments,  but  from  that  Evidence  which  is 
ever  rcquilite  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  Teftimony  of  Fatfts.  We  have  likewife 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  gradual  Acceffions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
national  Income,  by  the  Affiftance  of  an  improved  and  extended  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  fame  Reafon  we  have  hated  the  true  Grounds  upon  which  our 
Expectations  are  founded,  that  they  may  be  carried  hill  farther,  and  that  in 
fucceeding  Times  fucceffive  Improvements  may  be  made,  fome  of  them 
perhaps  as  important  as  any  of  thofe  we  at  prefent  happily  pohefs  w.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  this  hill  more  ftriking,  and  in 
Appearance  more  certain,  by  having  Recourfe  to  Calculations.  But  as  thefe, 
though  made  with  the  greateh  Care,  and  conducted  with  all  poffible  Mo¬ 
deration,  might  from  their  very  Nature  have  been  liable  to  Cavil  and  Con- 
troverfy,  we  chofe  to  leave  them  to  the  Corffideration  of  the  intelligent 
Reader,  who  may  perhaps  be  furniffied  with  better  and  clearer  Lights,  at 
ieah  in  many  Inhances,  though  we  have  not  failed  to  give  him  fuch  as 
we  had,  and  upon  which  we  thought  he  might  fafely  depend.  A  Pro¬ 
ceeding  that  feemed  lefs  liable  to  Error,  as,  in  regard  to  the  material  and 
fundamental  Points,  there  can  be  no  Doubts  raifed  by  any  who  confider  the 
prefent,  and  refleCt  on  the  pad  State  of  Things. 

We  have  more  than  once  obferved,  and  the  Subject  at  prefent  obliges  us 
to  repeat  it  once  more,  that  it  is  the  Capacity  for  a  Variety  of  ufeful  Pro¬ 
ductions  which  constitutes  the  real  and  intrinlic  Excellence  of  any  Coun¬ 
try.  Thefe  form  its  interior  Strength,  and  comparative  Power  in  refpect  to 
other  Countries.  Thefe  are  the  true  fubftantial  Refources  from  whence 
arife  national  Independence  x.  It  is  therefore  from  having  juft  and  ade- 


rnuft  at  the  fame  Period  advert  to  the  wonderful  Increafe  of  our  Merchantmen,  and  in  confequence 
of  that  the  prodigious  Augmentation  of  our  Small  Craft  in  all  our  Ports,  and  upon  all  our  Rivers, 
which  are  alfo  multiplying  every  Day,  and  of  courfe  heighten  the  Demand. 

w  If  the  Improvements  now  made  had  been  Hated  as  Things  certain,  or  even  probable,  a  Cen¬ 
tury  ago,  how  little  Credit  would  they  have  met  with  ?  How  many  plaufible  Arguments  would 
have  been  adduced  to  (hew  they  deferved  little  Credit  ?  But  if  it  had  or  could  have  been  fo 
Hated,  would -it  have  been  at  all  lefs  certain,  that  we  actually  poflefs  and  enjoy  them  now  ?  If  fo, 
this  Country  had  always  the  fame  innate  Power  of  producing  ;  and  Skill  and  Induflry  have  deve¬ 
loped  this  by  Effects.  It  is  clear  then  that  Skill  and  InduHry  are  the  Inflruments  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  great  and  happy  Change.  But  the  Country  having  Hill  the  fame  Principle  of  Fecun¬ 
dity,  and  thefe  InHruments  being  as  much  as  ever  in  our  Power,  what  Hronger  Aigument  can 
be  brought  to  Hiew  the  Probability  of  our  making  future  Improvements  ? 

x  What  hath  been  faid  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Chapter,  in  this  Paragraph  of  the  Text,  and  in 
the  preceding  Note,  might  be  fufficient  on  this  Head.  But  the  Utility  of  it  is  fo  great,  that 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  every  new  and  ufeful  Product  we  acquire  adds  to  the  Balance  of 
our  Trade  the  Sum  we  formerly  expended  thereon,  befides  fomewhat  to  our  Induflry,  and  a  great 
deal  more  if  capable  of  being  manufactured.  In  all  Refpefts  to  our  national  Income  and  Inde¬ 
pendency. 
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q-uate  Ideas  of  thefe,  that  we  gain  a  certain  and  a  diftindt  Notion  of  the  Worth 
or  Value  of  any  Region  whatever  ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  having  fuch  Ideas, 
that  we  take  up  fanciful'  Partialities  tor  fome,  and  entertain  groundlefs 
Prejudices  againft  other  Countries,,  till  at  length  Matters  of  Fa£t  awake 
us  from  our  Dreams,  and  force  us  to  perceive  the  Truth  y.  It  is  from  a 
due,  though  not  a  very  early  Attention  to  this  Capacity  for  different  Produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  calling  them  forth  by  an  aflfiduous  Application  to  the  Arts  of 
Culture,  that  we  have  rendered  this  Ifland  in  its  Appearance  fo  very  different 
from  what  it  was  a  few  Ages  ago.  It  is  from  thefe  Caufes  that  we,  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  it,  are  at  this  Day  an  adfive,  induftrious,  commercial,  opulent,, 
and  potent  People,  incomparably  more  fo  than  within  a  Century  paft.  It 
will  be  due  to  our  Adherence  to  thefe  falutary  Principles,  that  we  fhall 
preferve  and  extend  our  Importance  ;  and  therefore  the  keeping  conftantly 
our  Duty  in  this  Refpedt  in  our  View,  is  our  find  and  great  political  Con¬ 
cern  z.  If  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  Reader  fhould  re¬ 
tain  any  Doubts  or  Scruples,  any  Difficulties  or  Sufpicions,  thefe  will  be 
fully  removed  in.  the  next  Chapter,  in  which  we  fhall  confider  more  at 
large  the  Effedfs,  the  Confequences,  and  the  Advantages  that  flow  from, 
our  numerous  Improvements^  % 

Vet  however  we  may  be  pleafed  with  the  various  and  beneficial 
Sources  of  Profit,  which  are  to  be  dated  in  the  fucceeding  Chapter,  let  us 
always  confider  them  as  fecondary  Emoluments  naturally  arifing  from,  and 
neceflarily  connected  with,  thofe  Improvements  that  have  been  already  ex¬ 
plained,  and  without  which  they  can  no  more  furvive  and  flourifh  than. 
Plants  when  torn  from  their  Roots.  This  I  fay  wTe  muff  conflantly  re¬ 
member,  for  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  are  Twins,  and  mud  always 
wax  or  wane  with  each  other.  The  Produce  conditutes  the  Worth  of  any 


y  We  look  on  Spain  as  a  rich  Country,  becaufe  of  the  Wealth  that  is  drawn  from  it,  which  is 
rather  a  Proof  of  its  Wants.  We  in  general  confider  Switzerland  as  a  very  poor  one.  Butfince  the- 
Swifs  have  applied  themfelves  afliduoufly  to  difcovering  and  improving  the  Refources  they  have 
in  their  Country,  harfh  as  it  is,  their  Linnens,  Horfes,  Black  Cattle,  Cheefes,  and  Manufactures 
bring  in  vaft  Sums,  which  their  Induftry  in  railing  Corn,  Vines,  Hemp,  Flax,  Timber,  and 
other  Neceflaries,  with  their  great  Frugality,  enables  them  to  keep  ;  There  are  in  confequence  of 
this  fewer  indigent  Perfons  there  than  in  almoffc  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  The  Swifs  would  be 
itill  richer,  if  their  Government  did  not  lock  up  the  public  Treafure  in  Chefts,  and  private  Men 
velt  theirs  in  foreign  Funds. 

z  It  is  from  the  various  Products  of  our  own  Soil,  that  the  Bulk  as  well  as  the  molt  {table- 
Part  of  our  national  Subfiance  proceeds,  and  therefore  fuch  ProduCts  call  more  immediately 
for  publick  Attention  and  Protection.  In  the  firft  Inftance  they  arife  from  Labour,  and  thereby 
give  a  frugal  Livelihood  to  many  Thoufands  of  Families  ;  in  the  next  they  fupply  Materials  for 
Art  and  Induftry  to  work  upon,  and,  our  home  Confumption  provided  for,  become  laltiy,  the 
moft  lucrative  Articles  (their  whole  Amount  being  clear  Gains  to  the  Nation)  in  our  foreign  Ccm- 
3uerce.  It  is  allowed  they  are  not  the  only  lucrative  Articles ;  but  then  it  muff  be  alfo  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  in  their  very  Production  they  procure  us  a  Race  of  aCtive,  robuft,  and  hardy  Men,, 
to  proteCt  and  preferve  what  by  thefe  different  Means  we  acquire. 

j  Country,. 
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Country.  Plenty  of  Provifions  is  the  Subfiance,  the  Wealth,  the  Patri¬ 
mony  of  the  common  People,  other  Riches  belong  to  thofe  of  a  fuperior 
Rank.  But  it  is  upon  the  Abundance  and  Cheapnefs  of  the  former,  that 
the  Induflry  of  the  Many,  and  of  Courfe  the  Happinefs  of  Society,  the  Peace 
and  Welfare  of  a  Nation,  mufl  always  depend.  It  is  therefore  an  Obliga¬ 
tion  upon,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Interefl  of  Government,  to  take 
every  pofiible  Method  to  prevent  their  Dearnefs,  and  dear  they  mufl  be 
if  they  are  fcarce.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Manufactures  and  Commerce 
produce  a  Part,  and  a  great  Part  of  our  Wealth ;  but  in  order  that  they 
may  produce,  it  is  requilite,  abfolutely  requifite,  that  Manufacturers  fhould 
be  able  to  live.  Men  work  in  order  to  eat,  and  if  their  Labour  will  not 
procure  them  a  comfortable  Subfiflence,  they  will  either  become  idle  and 
indigent  here,  or  remove  elfewhere.  If  our  Manufactures  cannot  be  made 
at  a  reafonable  Rate,  they  cannot  long  remain  Materials  for  foreign  Com¬ 
merce.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  equally  the  ObjeCt  both  of  the  Landed 
and  Trading  Interefls  to  encourage  Agriculture,  taken  in  the  moll  exten- 
tenfive  Senfe,  as  the  Mother  and  Support  of  Arts,  as  the  great  and  per¬ 
manent  Principle  of  our  domeflic  Policy,  on  which  our  Attention  mufl  be 
invariably  fixed,  if  we  mean  to  preferve  that  Felicity  to  which  the  Benefi¬ 
cence  of  Providence  has  given  us,  as  this  Chapter  fully  fhews,  aninconteflible, 
.and  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  an  indefeafible  Title. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  Animals  in  the  Britifh  Dominions. 

"THE  Variety  of  Animals  rendered  by  the  Creator  ferviceable  to  the  human 
Race ,  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnfs  of  Providence  vijible  in  their  O economy, 
and  in  the  happy  Dijlnbution  of  them  in  thefe  IJlands.  Sheep  more  imme¬ 
diately  the  Care  of  Man ,  ufeful  to  him  in  many  Rtf  pedis,  thrive  in  all  Cli¬ 
mates,  but  no  where  better  than  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland ,  and  the  adjacent 
IJles.  Ajhort  V tew  oj  their  Nature,  Properties ,  and  the  Management  of  them. 
P hejtgnal  and  numerous  Benefits  derived  from  them  briefly  fated  and  ex¬ 
plained.  The  Hijtory  of  Wool  and  the  V/ oollen  Manufacture  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  from  the  earliefl  Times.  The  fame  continued  to  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Farther  profecuted  to  the  End  of  that  of  fames  the 
Firfl.  The  fame  Subjedt  continued  and  concluded.  Confderatwns  on  the 
Value  of  our  Sheep,  Wool,  and  Woollen  Manufactures,  as  they  fand  at  pre- 
fent.'  A  Jhort  Sketch  of  the  fame  Subject,  in  refpedt  to  North  Britain  and 
Ireland 1  GoatSj  their  Nature ,  Properties,  Places  ft  for  them,  and  other 

Particulars , 
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particulars.  Have  been  perhaps  too  much  overlooked  and  negleCied.  Ac¬ 
count  of  Black  Cattle*,  this  Country  ever  famous  for  having  them  in  Plenty , 
and  excellent  in  their  Kind,  fufily  confidered  as  of  the  highefi  Importance  in 
regard  to  our  Svfiem  of  Hujbandry.  The  Profits  of  the  Dairy ,  various ,  c on- 
fan  t,  and  very  confiderable.  The  fever al  Manufactures  which  Black  Cattle 
furnijhfor  the  Benefit  of  Society.  A  fkort  Ilifiory  of  the  different  Kinds  of 
Leather ,  and  the  Value  of  it  to  this  Country.  Of  the  fever  al  Sorts  of  Deer, 
and  the  Advantages  accruing  from  them.  Swine  of  all  Kinds ,  and  from 
different  Climates ,  live  and  thrive  here.  Phe  great  Utility ,  and  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  Emoluments  that  are  derived from  them.  Horjes  of  every  Kind , 
and  excellent  in  their  refpe  Clive  Kinds ,  bred  in  Britain.  Phe  many  Ufes  that 
are  made  of  them,  and  many  Advantages  arifing from  them  candidly  and  im¬ 
partially  confidered.  Affes  thrive  as  well ,  and  live  as  long  here  as  in  mofi 
Countries  in  Europe:  Hardy ,  healthy,  patient,  laborious ,  ufeful  in  many 
RefpeCls,  and  might  be  made  fo  in  many  more.  Mules  lefs  frequent  now  than 
in  former  Pimes,  yet  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  ferviceable  in  fever  al 
Ways.  Of  fome  other  Animals,  that  are  for  fever  al  Purpofes  ufeful  to 
Mankind.  Pame ,  wild,  and  water  Fowl,  with  the  Benefits?  that  accrue  to 
us  from  them .  Bees ,  their  fignal  Utility,  together  with  fome  P bought s  on 
the  Poffibility  of  increafing  and  improving  the  Advantages  obtained  from 
them.  Of  Fifh,  and  the  Profits  that  are  and  might  be  drawn  from  them . 
How  far  it  is  practicable  or  expedient  to  increafe  the  Humber  of  our  Ani¬ 
mals,  by  hitroducing  new  Species  of  them,  from  other  Countries.  Conclufive 
Confiderations,  drawn  from  the  Contents  of  the  Phree  lafi  Chapters . 

TH  E  Productions  of  the  Earth  not  only  nourifh,  and  yield  many  other 
Conveniencies  for  Man,  but  are  alfo  ferviceable  in  the  fame  RefpeCls 
to  other  Animals,  of  which  there  are  alfo  many  Kinds  exceedingly  ufeful  and 
beneficial  to  the  human  Species3.  Some  of  them  afford  him  both  Food  and 
Phyfic,  nay,  and  cloathing  alfo,  by  which  he  is  defended  from  the  Incle¬ 
mency  of  the  Weather.  Some  again  are  employed  in  bearing  Burthens,  in 
carrying  him  from  Place  to  Place,  in  drawing  Carts,  Waggons,  and  Coaches. 
There  are  many  that  fupply  very  ufeful  and  profitable  Manufactures,  and 
others  that  adminifter  both  to  his  Subfiftence  and  to  his  Pleafure  from  the 


a  Animals,  through  the  Will  and  Wifdom  of  the  Omnipotent  and  Omnifcient  Creator,  are  joint 
Tenants  with  Men  of  this  terraqueous  Globe.  The  fame  Power  hath  provided  for  their  Subfift¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  ours,  and  regulated  whatever  regards  their  Oeconomy  with  admirable  Policy. 
They  have  their  proper  Places  affigned  them,  to  which  their  Nature  and  Faculties  are  exactly 
adapted.  Their  Appetites  are  alfo  reftrained,  fome  eat  one  Sort,  fome  another  Sort  of  Food,  fo 
that  all  have  enough,  and  all  have  Variety.  Their  Numbers  alfo  are  perfedlly  balanced,  by  the 
very  different  Periods  of  their  Lives,  by  the  feveral  Meafures  of  their  Prolificacy,  by  carni¬ 
vorous  Animals  that  prey  upon,  and  thereby  limit  the  Increafe  of  others :  Points  of  divine  Sa¬ 
pience,  extremely  worthy  of  our  deepefl:  and  raoft  ferious  Meditations,  as  well  as  our  fincerefl 
Praifes. 
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Qualities  with  which  they  are  endowed  by  Nature,  and  of  which  he  is- 
enabled  by  the  Superiority  of  his.Reafon  to  make  Ufe  for  his  own  Benefit  and. 
Advantage13.  It  is  therefore  juftty  efleemed  a  very  fingular  Happinefs- for 
any  Country  to  be  plentifully  flocked  with  a  Variety  of  ufeful  Animals,, 
and  no  fmall  Privilege  to  bo  exempted  from  thofe  that  are  noxious  to  the 
human  Race,  or  to  other  Animals,  by  their  Rapacity  or  Venom.  There 
are  very  few  Countries  considered  in  this  Light,  that  Rand  more  amply  or 
more  manifeflly  indebted  to  Providence  than  the  Britifh  Ifies,  which  abound 
with  Creatures  every  way  Suited  to  Supply  our  Wants,  and  to  anfwer  other 
beneficial  Purpofes,  at  the  fame  Time  that  we  are  very  little  expofed  to* 
thofe  Ravages  and  Inconveniencies  that  arife  from  Beafls  of  Prey,  deftruc- 
tive  Vermin,  or  poifonous  Reptiles  <\  It  is  to  Set  the  numerous  and  tranf- 
cendant  Advantages,  which  in  this  RefpeCt  we  enjoy,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
fpicuous  Point  of  Light,  that  this  Chapter  is  defined,  and  in  which  fb 
much  only  of  natural  Hiftory  is  introduced  as  Seemed  requisite  to  render 
thefe  Benefits  intelligible  and  inconteftible. 

In  order  to  anfwer  this  Purpofe  effectually,  we  will  begin  with  that  Ani¬ 
mal,  which,  as  Varro  tells  us,  was  the  firft  that  Man  took  under  his  pe¬ 
culiar  Care  and  Protection,  and  which  indeed  Seems  to  want,  and  to.de— 
ferve  it  more  than  any  other.  This  is  the  Sheep,,  the  tameft,  the  moil: 
inoffenfive,  the  molt  gregarious,  the  eafieft  Supported,  and,  in  the  Opinion, 
of  many,  the  moil  ufeful  and  beneficial  of  all  AnimalsA  It  is  probably^ 

for, 

b  But  the  fame  Supreme  Being,  who  fo  beneficently  and  fo  effectually  provided  for  the  Hap-- 
pinefs  of  Animals,  bellowed  the  Dominion  of  them  upon  Man,  who  therefore  ultimately  reaps  the  • 
Profits  of  the  Provifions  made  for  them.  In  virtue  of  his  fuperior  Abilities,  he,  for  his  own* 
Emolument,  or  even  for  his  Amufement,  enlarges  for  them  thofe  Limits  affigned  them  in  a  State 
of  Nature.  He  makes  Ponds  and  Canals  to  multiply  Fifh.  He  feeds  and  provides  for  Multitudes- 
of  winged  Creatures,  thence  Ailed  domeflic  Fowl.  Forefis  and  Parks  give  Shelter  to  the  Reft  of 
the  feathered  Tribe,  and  even  to  wild  Beafts.  In  refpeft  to  thofe  that  are  tame,  by  multiplying 
their  Subfiftence,  he  multiplies  them  to  the  Extent  of  his  Convenience,  or. even  to  that  of  his 
Wifhes. 

c  In  refpeCl  to  ufeful  Animals,  it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Chapter  to  give  an  Account  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here.  In  regard  to  the.  voracious  and  the  venemous, . 
we  have  of  Quadrupeds,  the  Badger,  Wild-cat,  the  Ferret,  the  Fox,  the  Martern,  the  Otter, . 
the  Pole-cat,  and  the  Weafel.  Of  Birds  of  Prey,  we  have  the  Eagle,  the  Falcon,  the  Hawk,  the 
Keftrel,  the  Kite,  the  Lanner,.  the  Ofsprey,  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  Taflel,  and  a  few  fmaller 
of  the  Owl  Kind  chiefly.  Of  the  venemous,  the  Viper,  the  Blind-worm,  and  as  many  think  the 
Toad  and  the  Spider.  Some  of  thefe  are  only  in  particular  DiftriCls,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Britifh  Ifles  moft  of  them  are  not  found  at  all.  Wolves  were  formerly  in  thefe  Iflands,  but  have^ 
been  long  fince  rooted  out,  to  our  inexpreflible  Benefit. 

d  Num.  xxxi.  32.  2  Kings  iii.  4.  2  Chron.  xvii.  ir.  Varro  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  Strabon. 

Geograph,  lib.  iii.  p.  144.  Columel.  lib.  vii.  Plin.  Hift.-Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  47,  48,  49.  xxix.  . 
cap.  xii.  Fizherbert’s  Book  ofHufbandry.  Googe’s  Hufbandry,  fol.  130 — 136.  Harrifoa’s  De- 
feription  of  Britaine,  Book  iii.  chap.  viii.  Markham’s  cheap  and  good  Hufbandry,  Book  i.  chap, 
i.— -xxx.  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  Book  vi.  chap.  vi.  Lille’s  Qbfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii. 
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'for  this  Reafon  that  Providence  has  given  them  fuch  a  Nature,  that  they 
are  able  to  thrive  in  almoft  all  Countries  and  Climates,  fo'  as  to  be  the 
'Companions  of  Men,  and  the  Objects  of  their  Care,  not  only  in  mild  and 
temperate  Regions,  but  alfo  in  the  torrid  and  frigid  Zones,  which  perhaps 
we  fhould  hardly  believe,  if  we  were  not  convinced  of  it  by  unqueftion- 
able  Experience  e..  At  the  fame  time  that  they  are  thus  generally  fpread 
over  the  Face  of  the  whole  habitable  Earth,  we  may  neverthelefs  truly  affert, 
that  there  is  no  Part  of  it  more  fitly  adapted  to  the  Nourifhment  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  thefe  gentle  and  beneficial  Creatures  than  the  Iflands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  f  In  thefe  the  Soil  fupplies  the  moff  pleating, 
wholefome,  and  luxuriant  Failures ,  the  Climate  too  is  peculiarly  agree¬ 
able  to  them,  as  being  not  fo  fultry,  even  in  the  warmed  Summers,  as  to 
afFedt  their  tender  Frames,  which  frequently  happens  elfewhere,  or  fo  in¬ 
clement  even  in  our  hardeffc  Winters,  as  to  prove  any  way  prejudicial  to 
them,  or  at  lead  but  very  feldom.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  wonderful,  that 
this  Nation  fhould  have  been  in  all  Ages  extremely  attentive  to  its 
Flocks,  more  efpecially  as  thefe  were  at  all  Times  pregnant  Sources  of  its 
Wealth  g,  neither  ought  it  to  be  any  great  Motive  of  Surprize,  that  in  con- 
fcquence  of  this,  we  have  at  certain  Times,  in  which  commercial  or  in¬ 
deed  civil  Policy  was  but  indifferently  underdood,  differed  our  Partiality 

p.  153 — 223.  356 — 363.  Piero  de  Crefcenzi  del  Agricoltura,  lib.  xi.  cap.  lxvi — Ixxv.  Maifon 
lludique,  liv.  i.  chap.  xxv.  Diftionnaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  i.col.  413.  Negore  d’Amderdam,  p. 
86.  DiCtionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  col.  545.  tom.  ii.  col.  568,  569.  940 — 961.  1 191  — 1195. 
1283  — 1286.  1451.  tom.  iii.  col.  48 — 51.  IndruCtion  fur  la  Maniere  d’elever  et  de  perfec- 
tioner  les  Bedes  a  Laine,  compofer  a  Suedois,  par  Frederic  W.  Hadfer,  A  Paris  1756,  i2mo„ 
L’Agronome,  vol.  i.  p/82.  127.  481.  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  DiCtionnaire  Univerlel  d’Hidoire,  Naturelle, 
tom.  i.  p.  280 — 291.  tom.  iii.  p.  193.  522 — 52$. 

e  The  Scriptures  fpeakat  large  of  the  Sheep  in  Syria,  Paledine,  and  the  adjacent  Countries.  In 
the  Empire  of  Indodan  and  in  Perffa  they  have  Sheep  with  Wool  foft  and  fnining  as  Silk.  In 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  they  have  immenfe  Flocks.  In  Barbary  they  have  Two  Kinds,  one  having 
coarfe  and  hairy,  the  other  clofe  and  due  Wool.  In  fome  Parts  of  Africa  they  have  Sheep  with 
large  Tails.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  have  been  always  famous  for  an  excellent  Breed. 
They  havte  fine  Sheep  in  Italy,  more  efpecially  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  France, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  abound  in  Sheep  of  various  Sizes,  and  their  Wool  of  different  Qualities. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  they  have  many  Sheep,  and  much  Wool.  In  the  Ifles  of  Feroe  and 
in  Iceland  the  principal  Subdance  of  the  Inhabitants  condds  in  Sheep,  and  they  cloath  themfelves 
with  their  Wool. 

I  There  is  an  amazing  Plenty  of  Sheep,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  through  their 
whole  Extent,  but  iu  all  the  fmall  Idands  alfo  dependant  upon  them.  In  Jerfey  there  were  Sheep 
with  Four  and  even  with  Six  Horns,  as  there  are  dill  in  Feroe  and  Iceland.  In  Wight  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Breed  both  for  Flefh  and  Fleece.  In  many  of  the  Wedern  Ides  there  are  as  fine  natural 
Padures  as  any.  In  a  Word,  there  is  not  a  Spot  in  which  the  Inhabitants  cannot  from  their 
Flocks  derive  Food  and  Cloathing. 

g  Our  Laws  £hew  that  we  had  Plenty  of  Sheep  a  Thoufand  Years  ago.  One  of  our  Saxon 
Kings,  Edward  the  Elder,  A.  D.  925,  married  a  Shepherd’s  Daughter.  Under  our  Norman 
Kings,  Wool  was  our  great  national  Staple;  and  A.  D.  1354.  28  Edward  III.  we  exported  in 
Wool,  and  in  woollen  Manufactures,  to  the  Amount  of  more  than  Seven  hundred  Thirty-feven 
thoufand  Pounds,  according  to  the  Value  of  our  Money  at  this  Day, 
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for  Sheep,  or  rather  for  the  Advantages  arifmg  from  them,  to  carry  us  be¬ 
yond  the  Meafures  that  Reafon  dictated  to  us,  in  refped  to  our  general 
Interefls  L 

The  Male  of  thefe  Creatures,  which  is  by  us  called  the  Ram,  Is  held 
from  Experience  to  be  the  principal  Source  of  a  good  Breed,,  as  the 
Lambs  propagated  by  him  have  the  fame  coloured  Wool”  with  his  Fleece  ami 
Skin,  and  therefore  a  line  flout  Ram  fells  at  a  very  high  Price 5.  Thefe  Rams 
kept  for  Breed  are  chofen  with  great  Care  from  among  the  He- Lambs,  and 
the  reii  that  are  bred  up  are  cut,  and  then  called  Weathers.  The  Females- 
or  Ewes  bring  Lambs  ufually  till  they  are  Seven  Years  of  Age,  though 
they  would  live  and  breed  to  Twelve,  and  a&  fome  fay  to  Twenty,  but  are- 
feldom  differed  to  furvive  Half  that  Time  K  Sheep  love  open  Fields  and  Light* 
but  are  very  impatient  of  Heat,  and  for  that  Reafon  always  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Summer  Days  affedt  the  Shade.  They  are  of  a  humid,  tender,  and 
delicate  Constitution,  very  fubjebt  to  the  Rot,  to  the  Dropfy,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  many  more  Difeafes  than  any  other  Animals,  except  Men  and 
Horfes  K  They  thrive  bed  in  dry  Padures,  are  endangered  by  moid 
Grounds  and  wet  Weather,  except  only  in  Salt  Marfh.es,  where  they  do  very- 
well.  Indeed,  nothing  contributes  to  their  Prefervation  more  than  their 
having  Recourfe,  if  indifpofed,  to  fait,  hot,  and  hitter  Herbs,  fuch  aa 
Broom,  Parfley,  Mudard,  Thyme,  and  Scurvy  Grafs.  *  They  are  ufually 
fhorn  with  us,  fometime  in  the  Month  of  June,  before  which  they  are- 
carefully  wafhed,  that  the  Wool  may  be  as  clean  as  poffiblc..  Their  Age 

b  This  was  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  when,  as  hath  been  re¬ 
marked  in  the  former  Chapter,  a  Spirit  prevailed  among  the  Land-owners,  to  give  an  unreafon- 
able  Preference  to  Grating.  This  concurring  with,  or  perhaps  being  occafioned  by,  the  wretched) 
Policy  of  the  Two  laft  Reigns,  of  debating  the  Coin,  produced  a  general  Dearnefs  of  all  Thing*,, 
and  of  Confequence  univerfal  Difcontent  and  Confufion  amongll  the  Commons. 

1  As  to  the  Signs  of  a  good  Ram,  they  are  diflindlly  mentioned  by  Varro,  by  Virgil  in  hia 
Third  Georgic,  and  by  Columella,  who  from  the  Experiments  of  his  Uncle,  M.  Columella,  has 
given  more  Light  upon  this  Head  than  almoft  any  other  Author,  In  Spain,  where  the  Nobi- 
lity  pique  themfelves  on  the  Breed  of  their  Sheep,  they  give  Two  hundred  Ducats,  or  Fifty 
Pounds,  for  a  fine  Ram.  Strabo  allures  us,  that  in  his  time  (under  Tiberius),  they  gave  more  than 
Three  Times  that  Sum  for  a  Ram  of  the  Breed  of  the  Coraxi,  who  were  a  Pontic  Nation  be¬ 
lieved  at  that  Time  to  have  the  fin  eft  Sheep  in  the  Worlds 

k  It  is  obferved,  that  as  Sheep  grow  older  their  Wool  becomes  finer,  but  then  they  have  lefs  of 
it.  In  Germany  and  Sweden,  if  a  Ewe  be  a  remarkably  good  Breeder,  they  keep  her  beyond  the 
ufual  Time,  though  her  Mouth  is  broken,  and  fupply  her  with  foft  Food  when  Ihe  can  no  longer 
feed  herfelf.  The  Ewe  goes  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Days  or  Five  Months  ;  fhe  knows  her  Lamb, 
and  the  Lamb  her  in  a  large  Flock,  though  Sheep  are  looked  on  other  wife  as  very  ftupid  Creatures. 

1  It  is  from  this  flegmatic  Conflitution  that  Sheep  are  expofed  to  fo  many,  and  fuch  dan¬ 
gerous  Difiempers.  It  is  obferveable,  that  almoff  all  the  Cautions  for  preventing,  and  Remedies 
for  the  Cure  of  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  Columella,  or  fome  other  of  the  Authors  de  re 
Ruflica.  It  fhould  feem,  that  we  have  added  little  from  our  own  Experience,  which  is  fingukr, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  our  Soil  and  Climate,  and  we  may  prefume  too  the  Nature  of  our  Sheep,  to  be 
in  fome  Degree  different  from  theirs. 

is 
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is  known  by  their  Teeth ;  when  a  Sheep  is  one  Shear,  as  they  call  it> 
they  have  Two  broad  Teeth  before;  when  Two  Shear,  Four;  when  Three, 
Six  ;  when  Four,  Eight  ;  after  which  their  Mouths  begin  to  break  m. 
They  begin  to  bear  Lambs  at  Two  Years  old,  and  have  feldom  more  than 
One'at  a  Time,  fometimes  Two,  very -feldom  Three.  The  third  Lamb, 
that  is,  the  Third  a  Ewe  brings,  is  held  to  be  the  Eouteft,  and  com¬ 
monly  proves  the  belt  Breeder.  In  rich  fat  Failures  the  Sheep  are  tall, 
ftrait,  and  of  a  large  Size.  Where  they  feed  on  Hills  and  iliort  Grafs  they 
are  fmaller,  but  are  flout  and  fquare.  In  all  dry  Soils,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
they  do  well,  but  are  thought  to  thrive  bed:  upon  Land  that  is  newly  broken 
up  n. 


It  has  been  already  faid,  that  Sheep  are  very  ufeful  to  Men,  and  indeed 
they  are  not  fo  only  living  and  dead,  but  alfo  every  Part  of  them  has  its- 
Ules.  Their  Flefh  affords  a  pleafant,  light,  and  wholefome  Nutriment,, 
infomuch  that  People  eat  good  Mutton  oftener,  and  with  lefs  Satiety  than 
any  other  Kind  of  Meat.  Their  Milk  is  much  ufed  in  other  Countries 
both  for  Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  mixed  with  Cows  Milk,  is  thought  to 
give  an  excellent  Flavour  to  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  efteemed  very  falutary, 
more  efpecially  in  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft0.  The  Skin  when  tanned  or 
tawed,  which  is  dreffing  them  white,  makes  good  Leather,  and  that  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  great  Variety  of  Ufes.  It  is  fo  dreffed,  in  France  efpecially,  as  to 
refemble  Shamoy.  Befides  this,  it  is  made  with  much  Skill  and  Pains 
into  Parchment  p.  The  Suet  or  Tallow  is  alfo  a  Commodity  of  great  and 

general 

m  In  order  to  underffand  this  clearly  it  may  be  pro-per  to  remark,  that  a  Lamb  at  a  Year  old 
hath  eight  Teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw,  but  thefe  are  all  fharp,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Dog¬ 
teeth.  At  Two  Years  of  Age  Six  of  thefe  remain,  and  in  the  Front  they  have  Two  broad  Teeth. 
At  Five  Years  old  they  have  Eight  broad,  and  no  fharp  Teeth  at  all.  But  though  their  Mouths 
break  at  Seven,  they  will  live,  and  their  Fleeces  grow,  to  Twenty.  Vide  Johnftoni  Hill.  Nat. 
de  Quadruped,  p.  6r. 

n  We  have  very  different  Kinds  of  Sheep  in  England;  in  Herefordfhire,  Worceff  endure,  and' 
Gloucefterfhire,  for  Example,  they  have  fmall  Sheep  with  black  Faces,  which  bear  fine  Wool,, 
but  their  Burthens  are  not  great.  Warwickffiire,  Buckinghamfhire,  and  Northamptonfhire  pro¬ 
duce  large  boned  Sheep  of  the  beff  Shape  and  deepeff  Staple.  Lincolnfhire  the  largeff  Sheep  of 
all.  In  Wales  the  Sheep  are  fmall,  excellent  in  their  Flefh,  but  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  their 
Fleece. 

0  Sanftorius  has  eflablifhed  the  Superiority  of  Mutton  as  an  Animal;  Food  from  Experiment.- 
Profper  Alpinus  allures  us,  that  the  Arabs  half  boil  their  Mutton,  then  put  it  in  a  Pot  well  flopp’d, 
and  fo  carry  it  even  in  their  Journies  under  that  hot  Climate  for  Twenty  Days  without  cor¬ 
rupting.  Sheep’s  Milk  is  Brill  much  ufed  in  fome  Countries,  and  is  very  rich  in  its  Nature-  The 
Brain,  the  Gall,  the  Oefypus,  or  Sweat  on  the  Thighs,  the  unwafhed  Wool,  the  Fat,  Lungs,. 
Cawl,  Dung,  Urine,  Bladder,  Head,  Feet,  incinerated  Bones,  and  Rennet,  are  all  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick. 

p  The  Curriers  have  many  different  Methods  of  dreffing  Skins,  according  to  the  different 
Purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Amongff  others,  a  Method  hath  been  found  to  make  them1 
refemble  Shagreen.  At  Rome  and  Paris  they  difeovered  the  Means  of  feparating,  by  the  He  p  of 

Lime,. 
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general  Utility,  fo  that  what  is  annually  confumed,  efpecially  at  its  prefem 
Price,  amounts  to  a  great  Surm  Several  Toys  and  other  Utenfils  are  made 
of  the  Bones.  The  very  Dung  is  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  others,  more 
efpecially  for  cold  Clays.  It  is  for  this  Furpofe  that  they  are  kept  in 
Folds  upon  the  Land,  which  by  this  Means  is  enriched  by  the  Urine  as 
well  as  the  Dung,  and  the  more  if  the  Ground  be  ploughed  immediately 
after  the  Sheep  are  removed,  fo  that  the  Salts  are  lets  exhaled  q.  But  the 
bed:  Improvement  is  made  in  Flanders  by  the  Help  of  a  covered  Fold,  in 
which  their  Urine  and  Dung  is  mixed  with  Earth,  Sand,  &c.  and  this  is 
afterwards  fpread  upon  the  Land,  which  Method  is  alfo  in  fome  Places 
prabtifed  here.  The  vaft  Advantages  which  in  this  Refpedt  are  derived 
from  thefe  Animals,  may  by  mature  Meditation  be  clearly  conceived, 
though  it  could  not  be  eafily  reduced  to  Calculation r.  The  Swedes  have 
endeavoured  to  exprefs  it  in  a  Proverb  ;  <c.  Sheep,  “  fay  they,”  have  golden' 
4<  Feet,  and  whe.re-ever  the  Print  of  them  appears  the  Soil  is  turned  into 
“  Gold.” 

Their  Wool  however,  as  the  great  Source  of  Profit,  hath  always  been 
efteemed  the  principal  Thing  to  be  regarded  in  Sheep,  and  by  which  their 
Excellence  was  to  be  diftinguiChed  and  determined  s.  In  this  Light  our 
Wool  has  been  very  highly  confidered  for  a  long  Series  of  Ages  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  as  fuch  hath  been  a  continual  and  a  copious  Source 
of  Induftry  and  Wealth  to  this  Nation.  A  Subject,  which  as  our  Plan  re¬ 
quires,  we  (hall  endeavour  fuccin&ly  to  explain.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  fo  the  Sheep  alfo  came  origi- 


Lime,  the  Epidermis  or  upper  Tegument  of  the  Sheep- fldn,  which  prepared  in  a  particular 
Manner  is  called  Cuir  de  Poule,  and  the  Gloves  made  of  it  Chicken  Gloves.  The  Value  of 
Sheep  and  Lambfkins  is  very  confiderable. 

q  There  is  fcarce  any  Article  relpedting  Agriculture  in  which  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  fo 
clearly  agree,  as  in  prefering  this  to  all  other  Dungs,  which  Unanimity  can  only  be  founded  in 
Experience  Mr.  Lille  obferves,  the  Virtue  of  Sheep’s  Dung  varies  according  to  the  Food  of  the 
Animal.  He  fays  alfo,  that  the  Dung  of  Ewes  is  preferable  to  that  of  Weathers.  It  is  not  only 
their  Dung,  but  the  very  treading  and  lying  of  Sheep  upon  the  Ground  that  warms  and  im¬ 
proves  it. 

r  In  fome  Parts  of  England  they  give  Twelve  Pence  a  Night  for  the  Tails  (as  they  Phrafe  it) 
of  an  Hundred  Sheep,  that  is  for  folding  them  One  Night  on  the  Ground.  By  this,  fome  Guefs 
might  be  formed  of  the  Advantage  derived  this  Way  from  Sheep.  But  it  will  be  fill  clearer, 
if  we  recoiled!:  what  in  the  former  Chapter  hath  been  cited  from  Sir  Richard  Weflon,  who  af¬ 
firms  by  the  Method  mentioned  in  the  Text,  the  fandy  Heaths  in  Brabant  were  brought  to  pro¬ 
duce  twice,  nay,  thrice  as  much  as  the  bef  natural  Lands  in  the  Province. 

*  Sheep  are  the  only  Creatures  that,  flridtly  fpeaking,  bear  Wool,  and  the  French  file  them 
very  properly  Betes  a  Laine.  This  Subftance,  which  is  compofed  of  very  fine  Threads,  twilled 
in  a  particular  Manner,  arifes  from  the  moiff  lax  Confitutlon  of  the  Animal,  the  peculiar  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Skin,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Food.  If  the  Reader  is  inclined  to  fee  a  very  fuccindt  as 
well  as  fcientific  Hiftory  of  the  Sheep,  he  may  confult  the  Syftema  Naturae  of  the  learned  and  ac¬ 
curate  Linnaeus,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Edit,  xma, 
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rrally  hither  from  fome  other  Country,  and  mod  probably,  for  ninny  Reafons 
that  might  be  affigned,  from  Spain  L  But  as  to  what  is  reported  of  Henry  the 
Second,  or  fome  other  of  our  Princes,  fending  for  Rams  or  Sheep  from  thence,, 
in  order  to  improve  our  Breed,  it  feems  to  be  equally  abfurd  and  fabulous  u.- 
Our  Wool  continued  a  ftaple  Commodity  for  many  Ages  after  we  had  the 
Manufacture;  and  at  what  Time  this  was  firft  introduced,  is,  in  which' there.- 
is  nothing  ftrange,  very  far  from  being  diftinct  or  clear.  But  that  we  had 
it,  at  leaft  in  fome  Degree,  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century  is 
very  certain  w  :  Though  it  mud  be  acknowledged  the  Introduction  of  it  is 
commonly  placed  much  lower,  even  by  very  intelligent  Writers.  There 
feems  to  be  but  fmall  if  any  Foundation  for  the  Tale  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  fending  over  fome  Englifh  Sheep  from  Cotfwold,  from  whence 
the  excellent  Breed  of  Sheep  in  Spain  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived  *.  What 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  fay,  that  their  Wool  was  much  improved  by  the 
Care  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  bringing  over  Rams  from  Africa;  that,  is  Rams 
bred  by  the  Arabians  there,  is  much  more  probable,  and  a  practice  by  no 
means  new  in  Spain,  where  the  Management  and  Improvement  of  their 
Flocks  hath  been  always  the  favoured  Point  of  their  Oeconomy  y.. 

As 

1  It  is  the  Opinion  of  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  Authors,  that  the  Northern  Parts  of  this 
great  llland  were  peopled  from  Germany,  the  Southern  from  Gaul,  and  the  Weftern  from  Spain  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  Doubt,  that  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Ireland  came  from  the  fame 
Country.  There  is  therefore  nothing  unreasonable  in  fuppofing  they  brought  over  Sheep  with- 
them,  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Breed  being  the  fame  in  both  Iflands,  and  having  a- 
great  Refemblance  unto  thofe  of  Spain. 

u  Part  of  the  Ranfom  of  King  Richard  I.  was  raifed  by  a  Loan  of  Wool,  which  fhews  that  long  , 
before  this  it  was  a  ftaple  Commodity.  P.  Chomel,  in  his  Didlionnaire  Oeconomique,  gives  us  a 
long  formal  Story  of  a  wife  King  of  England,  who  fent  an  AmbafTador  to  a  King  of  Caflile,  from 
whom  he  procured  Three  Thoufand  Sheep,  which  he  diilributed,  a  Ram  and  Two  Ewes,  to  every 
Parifh  in  which  there  was  proper  Failure :  All  which  is  a  pure  Fidlion,  intended  to  Ihew  how 
eafily  fuch  a  fcheme  might  be  executed  in  France.  It  is  Conjedlure,  not  Authority  that  applies - 
this  to  Henry  II.  But  again!!  this,  our  Hilfory  furnilhe!  a  Fad!  that  feems  to  be  decifive :  For 
that  Monarch,  in  the  Thirty-firll  Year  of  his  Reign,  granted  a  Patent  to  the  Weavers  of  London, 
that  if  any  Cloth  was  found  to  be  compofed  of  Spanifh  mixed  with  EnglifhWool,  it  fhould  be 
burned  by  the  Mayor.  Stowe’s  Annals,  p.  419. 

w  In  the  former  Note  it  hath  been  (hewn,  that  we  had  this  Manufadlure,  and  were  jealous  of 
it,  A.  D.  1 185.  In  A.  D.  1224,  we  have  an  Ad!  of  Parliament  regulating  the  Breadth  of  Cloths. 
Upon  this  Statute  Sir  Edward  Coke  very  juflly  obferves,  that  though  this  is  the  firft  Law  refpedling 
it,  the  Woollen  Manufadlure  had  neverthelefs  fubfifled  here  from  Times  beyond  Memory.  Yet 
our  Hiflorians  fix  it  to  A.  D.  1331,  which  was  28th  Edward  III.  becaufe  in  that  Year  the  King 
brought  John  Kemp  and  other  woollen  Weavers  from  Flanders. 

x  The  only  Authority  for  this  is  Hall’s  Chronicle  of  Edward  VI.  fol.  vii.  and  he  miflakes  the 
Year  of  the  Treaty.  Some  foreign  Writers  reverfe  the  Story,  and  fay  it  was  Edward  IV.  who  pro¬ 
cured  Sheep  from  Spain.  But  the  great  Objecfion  is,  that  allowing  the  Fad!  of  a  Prefent  made  to 
the  King  of  Arragon  of  Sheep  from  Cotefwold,  the  fine  Wool  of  Spain  is  notin  Arragon  but  in- 
Caftile,  and  had  been  there  long  before  this  Time.  It  would  have  been  eafier  for  them  to  have 
mended  their  Breed  from  thence  than  from  England. 

Y  The  Lanas  Caflillas,  or  fine  Wools  of  Caftile,  are  divided  into  Segovianas,  Leonifas,  Segovias,  So-  ■ 
rias,  and  Molinas.  The  Wools  of  Arragon  are  Albarazins,  fine  and  middle,.  the.Campos,  and  the  black  * 

r,  Wool! 
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As  Wool  and  woollen  Manufactures  continued  for  many  Ages  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Commodities  of  this  Country,  fo  we  need  not  wonder,  that  du¬ 
ring  this  Space  they  were  both  of  them  the  conftant  ObjeCcs  of  Govern¬ 
ment Our  Kings  drew  a  very  large  Revenue  from  the  Cuftom  upon 
Wool  exported,  a  great  Part  of  which,  though  not  all,  went  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  it  was  manufactured  in  great  Perfection,  to  the  no  fmall 
Emolument  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  while  they  could  be  plentifully  fup- 
plied  by  us,  did  not  give  themfelves  much  Concern  about  procuring  Wool 
from  other  Countries  a.  As  our  Manufacture  alfo  became  confiderable,  and 
much  of  our  woollen  Cloth  was  exported,  many  Regulations  were  thought 
neceilary  for  fixing  the  Reputation  of  it,  by  afcertaining  the  Finenefs  and 
Meafure  of  the  reipeCtive  Kinds  of  Cloth  at  home,  and  the  afiigning  cer¬ 
tain  Ports  both  here  and  in  foreign  Parts  from  which,  and  to  which  only, 
they  (hould  be  exported,  and  thefe  were  ftiled  Staples  which,  according 
to  the  fluctuating  Politics  of  thofe  Times,  were  frequently  changed  b.  From 
the  fame  Cauie  arofe  the  Privileges  granted  at  different  Times,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  Company  of  foreign  Merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  and  the 
Englifh  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  with  Reflraints  upon 
the  Reft  of  the  Subjects  from  exporting  Cloths,  which  though  they  appear  to 
us  very  ftrange,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  the  publick  Intereft,  were 
not  feen  in  that  Light  then,  at  lead  by  thofe  who  were  intruded  with 

Wool  of  Saragofla.  There  are  alfo  fine  Wools  from  Portugal  and  Navarre.  We  have  generally  im¬ 
ported  the  Prime  of  theCaftilian  Wools,  which  were  ufed  in  making  our  finefi  Cloths ;  our  own 
from  Herefordfhire,  Cotefwold,  and  the  Me  of  Wight  being  equal  to  the  Reft  of  the  Caftilian 
Wools  in  all  Refpedls. 

z  It  was  for  this  Reafon  we  find  more  Laws  relating  to  them  than  in  Reference  to  any  other 
Subject.  At  home  they  made  the  Bulk  of  private  Property.  The  Wealth  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
and  Monafteries  confifted  chiefly  in  Wool.  It  was  at  the  fame  Time  the  prime  Article  in  Com- 
jnerce.  Aids  to  the  Crown  were  granted  therein.  It  fupplied  the  Demands  for  the  Support  of 
Armies,  the  Payment  of  Subfidies,  and  all  other  Expences  incurred  on  the  Account  of  the  Pub- 
lick  in  foreign  Parts. 

a  It  was  the  Intercourfe  in  refpefr  to  Trade,  that  occafioned  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  fo  clofe 
a  Conjunction  between  the  Two  States,  which  was  equally  conducive  to  their  Interefts.  Our  Wools 
long  fuppoi  ted.  their  Manufactures,  in  which  they  were  alfo  our  Mafters,  as  they  likewife  were  in  other 
Arts.  But  this  Harmony  between  the  States  was  fometimes  interrupted,  generally  through  the 
Quarrels  and  Caprices  of  their  Princes,  and  to  the  no  fmall  Detriment  of  their  refpeftive  Sub¬ 
jects,  which  however,  when  felt,  brought  them  together  again. 

b  There  were  various  Motives  alfigned  for  the  fixing  and  removing  thefe  Staples ;  but  the 
great  Objeft  therein  was  the  gaining  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  of  what  was  exported,  and  fe- 
curing  the  Cuftom.  But  whatever  the  Object  might  be,  the  Places  abroad  and  at  home,  where 
thefe  Staples  were  fixed  (though  but  for  a  Time)  were  exceedingly  benefited  by  them.  Thofe 
priginally  afligned  for  England  were  Briftol,  Canterbury,  Chichefter,  Exeter,  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Weftminfter,  and  York.  For  Wales,  Caermarthen.  For  Ireland,  Cork,  Drog¬ 
heda,  Dublin,  and  Waterford.  To  facilitate  Exportation  they  were  to  be  fent  from  York  to 
Hull,  from  Lincoln  to  Bofton,  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  from  Weftminfter  to  London,  from 
£a£rterbury  to  Sandwich,  and  from  Winchefter  to  Southampton. 
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Powers  In  point  of  Fadfc  however,  very  great  Exportations  were  made, 
which  could  not  but  be  very  advantageous  to  this  Nation,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  the  Wealth  of  thefe  Corporations  enabled  them  to  make  great  Loans, 
and  to  be  in  other  Refpe&s  very  ferviceable  to  Government,  which,  generally 
fpeaking,  preferved  them  againfl  the  Complaints  that  from  time  to  time 
were  very  naturally  raifed  againft  fuch  Monopolies41.  But  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
as  Commerce  became  better  underflood,  and  a  Spirit  of  Freedom  gradually 
prevailed,  the  firfl  of  thefe  Companies  gave  way,  though  the  latter  flill 
maintained  its  Ground,  as  being  compofed  of  Englifh  Merchants,  whofe 
Gains,  whatever  they  were,  naturally  and  necelfarily  centered  in  this 
Country,  which  made  their  Monopoly,  though  flill  a  Monopoly,  more  to¬ 
lerable,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  great  Riches  they  acquired,  gave  them 
a  very  extenfive  Influence,  and  procured  them  very  confiderable  Support  e. 

In  the  glorious  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  many  wife  Laws  were  enabl¬ 
ed  for  promoting  our  foreign  Trade,  feveral  of  which  were  in  many  Refpedls 
very  favourable  to  this  important  Manufacture.  Befldes,  many  new  Chan¬ 
nels  were  opened  and  feveral  of  thefe  left  free,  by  which  in  a  Courfe  of 
Years,  the  Exportation  of  Woollen  Cloths  of  different  Sorts  was  fo  in- 
creafed,  as  to  amount  to  a  Million  and  a  Half  annually  f.  It  does  not  how- 

c  Thefe  great  and  opulent  Companies,  by  Means  of  their  extenfive  Correfpondence  abroad,  and 
their  numerous  Connections,  fupported  by  their  Privileges  here,  were  enabled  to  export  annually 
immenfe  Quantities  of  Cloth  to  foreign  Markets  with  much  Regularity  and  Certainty,  which  na¬ 
turally  recommended  them  to  everyGovernment,  who,  as  it  was  natural,  preferred  that  Stabili  y  in 
Trade  which  certainly  anfwered  belt  to  them,  to  the  laying  it  open,  though  that  might,  in  many 
RefpeCfs,  have  anfwered  better  to  the  People. 

d  The  Trade  to  France,  Italy,  and  the  Hies  adjacent,  at  leaf:  in  fome  Periods,  were  in  refpefl 
to  Wool  and  Woollen  Cloths  left  free.  This  gave  the  Subjects  fome  Notions  of  unrefrained 
'Commerce,  and  indifpofed  them  efpecially  againf  the  Merchants  of  the  Hanfe.  Yet  even  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Trade  to  Italy,  it  was  not  carried  on  in  our  Veflels,  but  the  Merchants  from  Genoa  and 
other  Places  came  with  their  Commodities  to  Southampton,  fold  them  to  our  Merchants,  and 
took  their  Value  in  our  Goods. 

e  In  A.  D.  1552  the  Company  of  the  Stilyard  were  difolved  for  the  Abufe  of  their  Charter.  But 
our  Hiforians  give  an  obfcure  Account  of  the  Matter,  in  faying  they  exported  44,000  Cloths,  and 
nil  other  Merchants  but  1 100.  It  could  be  no  Crime  to  export  a  large  Quantity  of  our  Manufac* 
tures  either  againf  the  Crown  or  the  Nation.  What  was  it  then  ?  Sir  John  Hayward  (Kennet’s 
Hifory,  vol.  ii.  p.  326)  fays,  all  the  other  foreign  Merchants  exported  but  11 00  Cloths.  The  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  Stilyard  were  by  their  Charter  favoured  in  their  Cufoms,and  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
IV.  forfeited  their  Charter  for  colouring  other  Strangers  Goods,  that  is,  exporting  them  as  if  they 
Nad  been  theirs,  but  had  it.refored.  It  is  mof  likely  they  were  guilty  of  the  fame  Fault  now. 
They  were  profecuted  before  the  Council  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

f  There  were  fome  prudent  Regulations  made  in  refpeft  to  the  Manufacture.  A  kind  Recep¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  Proteflant  Weavers  driven  out  of  Flanders  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Purity 
of  the  Coin  was  refored.  Trade  was  opened  with  Holland,  France,  and  the  Streights,  After 
Antwerp  was  defrayed,  a  new  Correfpondence  arofe  from  our  Staples  being  transferred  to  Emb- 
den,  Middleburgh,  Stade,  and  Hamburgh.  Our  Commerce  to  Turkey,  Barbary,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  now  firft  ef  ablifhed,  procured  us  Variety  of  new  Markets. 
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ever  appear  that  there  was  any  Prohibition  by  Law  againft  the  exporting' 
of  Wool,  of  which  however  there  was  probably  no  great  Quantity  fent' 
abroad,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Demands  of  our  Manufacturers  at  home. 
Thefe  Circumftances  being  duly  and  candidly  coniidered,  foreign  Hilfo- 
rians,  and  particularly  the  learned  Grotius^  and  the  judicious  Prelident  de 
Thou,  are  very  exculable,  in  fuppoling  that  our  Woollen  Manufacture  was 
eftabliffied  in  this,  or  at  the  higheft  in  King  Edward’s  Reign,  though  it 
imports  us  very  much  to  know,  that  in  this  RefpeCt  they  were  certainly  very 
much  mi  it  a  ken  g.  In  the  fucceeding  Reign  the  Exportation  of  Wool  was 
forbidden  by  Proclamation,  but  was  neverthelefs  probably  permitted  under 
Licences  L  At  length.  Anno  Domini  1614,  a  very  plaufible  Propofal  was 
made,  and  met  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Crown,  which  was  for  re- 
itraining  the  Exportation  of  white  Cloths,  and  fuifering  only  fuch  to  be 
fent  abroad  as  were  dreifed  and  dyed  at  home.  It  is  very  evident,  that  if 
the  End,  which  by  this  Meafure  was  propofed,  could  have  been  compaifed,  as 
in  fome  Degree  it  might  poffibly  have  been,  if  the  Dreffing  and  Dyeing,  in 
or  der  to  their  being  one  as  cheap  as  poffible,  had  been  left  free,  it  would 
in  a  national  Light  have  been  very  beneficial,  by  increafing  the  Number  of 
Hands  employed  in  the  Manufacture  at  home  i.  But  as  it  was  managed 
it  proved  highly  detrimental.  For  as  hitherto  Foreigners,  and  efpeeially 
the  People  of  the  Low  Countries,  having  participated  in  the  Profit  by 
Dreffing  and  Dyeing  our  white  Cloths,  this  interefted  them  in  extend¬ 
ing  their  Sale ;  upon  the  depriving  them  of  that  Advantage  they  revolted, 
againfl  this  Scheme,  and  being  no  longer  fupplied  with  our  W ool  as  they 

g  Grot,  de  Rebus  Belg.  lib.  vii.  afTerts,  that  in  former  Times  Commerce  was  wholly  in  the 
Hands  of  the  trading  Cities  in  Germany,  who  had  an  Eflablifhment  at  London;  the  Englifh  in 
thofe  Days  balanced  in  a  great  Meafure  with  other  Nations  from  the  Produce  of  their  Paftures, 
exporting  nothing  but  raw  Wool  till  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  banilbed  Perfons  from  the  Low 
Countries  taught  them  how  to  manufacture  their  own  Wool,  which  enabled  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
Merchants  of  the  Stilyard.  Thuan.  Hitt,  fui  Temporis,  lib.  xlvi.  after  giving  a  molt  pathetic  De¬ 
tail  of  the  Cruelties  ot  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  their  Confequences,  affures  us,  that  it  was  from  the 
l'lemifh  Fugitives  who  fled  hither  from  his  Severities,  that  we  learned  all  our  Manufactures,  having 
no  Arts  amongft  us  before,  except  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  adding  a  Lift  of  Towns  with  Nor¬ 
wich  at  their  Head,  which  being  decayed  and  deferted,  were  repaired  and  inhabited  by  thefe  in- 
dnftrious  Refugees. 

h  There  are  many  Inftances  almoft  in  every  Reign  of  prohibiting  or  reftraining  the  Exportation 
of  Wool,  fometimes  under  the  fevered  Penalties,  which  were  always  looked  on  as  Grievances,  be- 
raufe  the  Intention  was  not  to  keep  Wool  at  home,  but  to  extort  Money  beyond  the  Subfidy 
(though  that  was  very  large)  for  a  difpenfing  Licence,  which  was  not  refufed  if  well  paid  for. 
Under  this  Reign  the  Prohibition  was  a  popular  Meafure,  Wool  being  dear,  and  the  Licences 
were  occafional  Refources  for  the  Supply  of  a  neceffitous  Treafury. 

1  This  was  by  no  Means  a  new  Thought,  for  there  had  been  a  Statute  made  27  Henry  VIIL 
prohibiting  the  Exportation  of  white  Cloths  above  the  Value  of  Four  Pounds  a  Cloth.  But 
after  fome  Years  Experience  the  Merchant  Adventurers  reprefented  this  as  highly  prejudicial  to 
'{  rude,  and  Elizabeth  granted  them  a  Licence  to  export  white  Cloths,  non  objlante  this  Sta- 
t  ite.  By  this  they  recovered  the  Trade  fo  as  to  vend  80, oc©  Cloths  annually-,  all  other  Merchants 
remaining  bound  by  that  Statute. 
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had  been  formerly,  began  to  look  out  for  other  Markets,  and  to  flrike 
more  generally  into  the  Manufacture  than  they  had  done,  in  both  which 
their  Example  was  followed  in  Germany,  which  proved  fo  manifeflly  in¬ 
jurious  to  our  Trade,  that  in  Two  Years  this  Project  was  given  upk.  This 
palliated  but  did  not  cure  the  Wound.  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
this  as  it  is  by  much  the  mod  remarkable  Circumftance  in  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Woollen  Manufactory. 

Charles  the  Firft,  after  the  Example  of  his  Father,  prohibited  the 
Exportation  of  Wool  by  Proclamation,  as  a  Thing,  on  account  of  the 
Dearnefs  of  Wool,  generally  acceptable  to  the  People  '.  Some  Regulations 
were  alfo  made  in  the  fame  Reign  in  refpeCt  to  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  which  however,  becaufe  they  (till  left  it  a  Monopoly,  were  not 
fatisfaCtory .  When  the  Parliament  affumed  the  Power,  Application  was 
made  to  them  on  that  Subject  j  but  the  Company  advancing  a  Sum  of  Money 
for  their  Service,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  Privileges.  In  1647,  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  Wool,  as  agreeable  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Publick,  was  prohibited 
by  an  Ordinance  of  both  IToufes,  and  after  the  Reftoration  this  Prohibition 
was  renewed  by  more  than  One  Law  under  the  fevered;  Penalties  aL  When 

M.  Colbert  entered  on  his  fo  much  celebrated  Plan  for  fettling  Manufac- 

* 

k  It  was  the  great  Sale  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  which  produced  this  Overture  from  Al¬ 
derman  Cockain  and  his  Affociates,  who  procured  a  Patent  for  Dreffing  and  Dyeing  Cloths..  They 
were  oppofed  by  the  old  Company  at  home,  their  Cloths  were  prohibited  abroad,  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  abfolute  Stagnation  of  Trade,  which  intimidated  the  new  Company.  The  Confequences 
might  have  been,  and  indeed  were  foon  difcerned,  and  by  an  immediate  Recall  of  the  Patent 
might  have  been  in  a  great  Meafure  prevented.  But  according  to  the  procradinating  Humour  of  the 
Times,  and  out  of  too  great  Deference  for  fome  powerful  Perfons  who  patronized  the  Project, 
it  was  over  and  over  canvafled  in  Council,  and  not  cancelled  at  lad  till  voted  a  Monopoly  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  See  Lord  Bacon’s  Works,  1765,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  3 28.  Coke’s  Detection 
of  the  Four  lad  Reigns,  p.  43. 

1  There  was  ever  in  this  a  great  Jealoufy  of  other  Nations  depriving  us  of  our  Wool.  At 
fird  it  was  apprehended  from  carrying  abroad  live  Rams  and  Sheep,  which  was  forbid  by  Pro¬ 
clamation  fo  early  as  A.  D.  1338,  by  Edward  III.  and  again  by  a  Law,  A.  D.  1424,  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  Practice  however  continued,  w-hich  cccalloned  the  fevere  Statute 
8  Eliz.  cap,  iii.  by  which  for  the  fird  Offence  the  Criminal  was  to  forfeit  all  his  Goods,  differ 
Imprifonment  for  a  Year,  and  Lofs  of  the  Left  Hand  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  mod  confpicuous  Part 
of  the  Market  Place  where  the  Punifhment  was  infiidte-d,  and  the  fecond  Offence  was  declared 
Felony.  This  Law  has  been  often  faid  to  be  againft  exporting  Wool.  But  no  fuch  Law* 
pafied  during  that  or  the  Two  fucceeding  Reigns,  it  was  only  prohibited  by  King  James’s  Proclama¬ 
tion,  A.  D.  1604,  and  again  by  this  of  King  Charles  in  A.  D.  1630.  Rymer’s  Fosdera,  tom.  xix. 
p.  155. 

m  See  the  Three  Statutes  of  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  In  the  Preamble  to  the 
Fird,  the  Defign  of  the  Adf  is  declared  to  be,  finding  Emplojment  diffident  for  the  Poor,  and 
that  the  whole  Benefit  derivable  from  the  native  Commodities  of  this  Realm  may  redound  to,  and 
be  folely  enjoyed  by  its  Subjedls.  It  alfo  enacls,  that  if  any  Perfon  {hall  tranfport,  or  as  Traders 
caufe  to  be  transported,  Sheep,  Wool,  &c.  and  be  convidled  thereof,  they  fhall  be  difabled  from 
requiring  any  Debt  or  Accounr  from  any  Fadlors  or  Debtor?,  without  talcing  away  the  heavier  Pe¬ 
nalty  in  the  Adi  before  mentioned. 
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tures  in  France,  that  of  Wool  was  one  of  the  firft  undertaken,  and  profecuteti 
with  the  greatefl  EffeCt,  which,  as  it  excited  much  Jealoufy,  fo  it  occafion- 
ed  many,  and  thofe  not  ineffectual  Precautions,  to  be  taken  for  the  Secu¬ 
rity  of  this  valuable  Branch  of  Induftry  and  Commerce  here  n.  Soon  after 
the  Revolution,  the  Woollen  Trade,  in  point  of  Exportation,  a  Thing  ar¬ 
dently  and  univerfally  wiffied,  was  fet  entirely  free,  and  from  that  Time, 
in  every  Reign,  the  Legidature  hath  fhewn  all  poffible  Attention  to  its  En¬ 
couragement  and  Support0.  With  this  View  many  new  Laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  by  every  poffible  Method  the  clandefline  Exportation  oi 
Wool,  either  from  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  for  regulating  the  Trade  of  the 
latter,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fee,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  injurious  to 
the  former.  By  removing  thofe  Impolitions,  which,  however  tolerable 
while  we  had  fewer  Rivals,  were  now  no  longer  to  be  fuflained;  by 
providing  as  far  as  Laws  can  provide  for  the  due  making  and  manufac¬ 
turing  of  Cloth,  and  other  Kinds  of  Drapery,  that  the  Reputation  of  our 
Woollen  Goods  might  not  fuffer  in  foreign  Parts,  through  any  Frauds  in 
the  making;  by  fecuring  the  Journeymen  from  any  Injuflice  or  Oppref- 
fion  from  the  Avarice  of  their  Mailers,  and  by  every  other  Means  that 
appeared  to  have  a  rational  Tendency  to  the  preferving  this  important  Ob- 
jeCb,  and  which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  none  of  the  leaf!  Marks  of 
Kindnefs^and  Attention,  altering,  amending,  and  repealing  p  fuch  of  thefe 
Laws  as  from  Experience  were  difcovered,  from  a  Change  of  Circumftances 
or  any  other  Caules,  to  be  ineffectual  or  injurious. 

n  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  we  had  Holland  and  Germany  before,  fo  from  this  Period  France; 
became  our  Rival,  and  a  very  formidable  Rival  (he  hath  been,  though  confeffedly  inferior  in  the  Ma¬ 
terial,  at  lead  of  her  own  Growth.  But  this  was  made  up  by  large  Affidances  from  Govern¬ 
ment,  Adiduity  in  Management,  well  planned  Edablifhments,  the  Aid  of  foreign  Artificers,  and 
Cheapnefs  of  Labour.  All  thefe  have  been  deadily  employed  in  the  Support  of  her  Manufac 
tures  ever  fince. 

°  In  confequence  of  feveral  of  thefe  Laws,  which  removed  many  Obdacles,  furnHhed  various 
Encouragements,  and  promoted  a  general  and  vigorous  Spirit  of  Indudry,  the  Englifh  Woollen 
Manufactory  was  enabled  to  cope  with  all  its  Rivals,  more  efpecially  by  the  Treaty  concluded 
with  Portugal  in  1703,  and  the  Demands  from  our  own  Plantations,  particularly  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America,  and  other  new  Channels  of  Trade  that  were  opened,  by  our  Merchants  being 
veleafed  from  all  Redraints,  and  left  at  full  Liberty  to  promote  the  publick  Intered  and  their 
own. 

p  This  abundantly  appears  in  the  many  Laws  for  regulating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Drapery,  fo  as 
to  correft  every  Species  of  Fraud,  and  to  amend  every  Defetd  as  foon  as  either  was  difcovered. 
By  the  Statute,  11  William  III.  cap.  xx.  §  i.  All  Duties  on  all  Cloths  and  Woollen  Goods,  and 
Subfidy  and  Aulnage,  were  taken  away.  Yet  by  the  Statute,  6  Ann,  cap.  xx.  §  i.  a  Duty  of- 
Five  Shillings  was,  and  from  very  prudent  Motives,  again  impofed  on  every  Piece  of  broad  Cloth 
exported  White,  but  without  any  Redraint  of  Exportation.  By  feveral  Laws  palled  in  the  Reign 
of  King  William,  Ports  in  Ireland  were  fixed,  from  which  only  Wool  was  to  be  exported,  and 
this  only  to  certain  afligned  Ports  in  England,  in  which  fome  Alterations  were  made  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  But  in  A.  D.  1753,  ad  thefe  Redraints  were  taken  away,  and  all  the  Ports 
opened  for  this  Purpofe  in  both  Iflands. 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  we  have  throughout  thefe  Illands  very 
great  natural  Advantages  in  refpeft  both  to  this  valuable  Material  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  fuch  as  in  regard  to  either  cannot  betaken  from  iis<J.  For 
we  have  Sheep  of  very  different  Sizes,  and  their  Wool  is  alfo  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Qualities,  yet  all  of  them  ferviceable  to  fome  Purpofe  or  other,  and 
confequently  all  of  fome,  though  not  of  the  fame  Worth  r.  The  Spani  ih 
Wools  that  we  import  are  only  thofe  of  their  firft  and  fined:  Sort,  fince  we 
have  enough  of  our  own,  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  the  Reft.  And  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  fine  Spanifh  W ools,  they  are  equally  neceffary  for  the  Ufes- 
to  which  we  apply  them  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  all  other  Nations  s. 
We  have  been  able  therefore  to  enter  into  every  Branch  of  the  Cloth  and 
Stuff  Manufactures,  known  in  our  Statute  Books  by  the  Name  of  Old  and 
New  Draperies,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  higheft  Perfection.  Befides 
entering  into  the  Fabric  of  thefe.  Wool  is  employed  in  a  vaft  Variety  of 
Ways,  in  the  making  of  Caps,  Gloves,  Stockings,  and  a  long  &c.  of  other 
Articles,  fo  that  the  very  Lift  of  them,  and  of  thofe  to  whom  they  give  Sub- 
fiftence,  though  ever  fo  briefly  fet  down  and  explained,  would  fwell  to  a> 
confiderable  Treatife  t.  It  is  therefore  much  eafier  to  conceive  than  it  would 
be  to  compute,  the  prodigious  Multitudes  that  are  employed  by  them,  and 
thefe  too  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes,  fo  that  nothing  can  extend  farther 

S  In  refpeCt  to  the  Excellency  of  Wool,  the  firft  Point  is  the  Breed,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
we  have  as  fine  Rams  as  any  in  Europe.  The  next  is  the  Pafture,  and  our  Downs  are  as  good 
natural  feeding  Grounds  as  are  to  be  found  in  molt  Countries.  The  laft  Thing  is  the  Care  and 
Management,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  Mildnefs  of  our  Climate,  more  fuitable  to  Sheep  than 
that  of  Italy.  Add  to  this,  our  being  entirely  exempt  from  Wolves,  and  in  a  great  Degree  from 
all  other  ravenous  Animals.  Our  Skill  in  the  Manufacture,  though  derived  originally  from  Fo¬ 
reigners,  is  now  fo  much  improved  by  Experience,  that  our  very  Rivals  recommend  their  Goods 
by  faying  they  are  of  the  Englifh  Make,  or  refemble  Cloths  from  London.  In  this  Situation  it 
is  evident  we  have  but  one  Difficulty  to  overcome,  which  is  the  Dearnefs  of  our  Labour. 

r  Our  fmalleft  Sheep  weigh  from  under  Five  to  Seven  Stone,  allowing  Eight  Pounds  to  a  Stone. 
Thefe  commonly  bear  fine  Wool,  and  whereas  in  fome  Northern  Countries  fuch  Sheep  f el - 
dom  carry  more  than  One  Pound,  ours  carry  at  leaft  five  Pounds.  Our  middle  fized  weigh  from 
Eighr  to  Eleven  Stone.  Our  largeft  Sheep  from  Eighteen  to  Twenty  Stone.  Our  Ewes  com¬ 
monly  bear  Twelve  Pounds,  and  our  large  Weathers  from  Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Pounds  of  Wool, 
which  by  due  Attention  is  rendered  both  long  and  fine. 

*  The  judicious  and  accurate  Mr.  Lifle  tells  us,  that  the  Clothiers  complained  in  his  Time  that 
Spani  Hi  Wool  was  not  fo  fine  as  formerly,  and  that  they  faid  the  fame  with  regard  to  our  Here- 
fordfhire  Wool.  He  likewise  acquaints  ns,  that  amongfl  the  Spanifh  Wool  there  is  often  found 
a  Bur,  which  being  fcattered  on  the  Ground  produced  a  Sort  of  Medica,  the  Feeding  on  which 
he  fuppofes  to  have  an  EfFeCt  on  the  Wool,  but  can  by  no  Means  determine  (which  however  de- 
ferves  to  be  inquired  into)  whether  it  contributes  to  Finenefs  or  Coarfenefs. 

c  It  has  been  pofrtively  afierted,  that  from  the  Wool-grower  to  the  Confumer,  a  Piece  of  Broad 
Cloth  paffes  through  ( >ne  hundred  different  Hands.  It  is  as  certain  there  are  near  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  Trades  dependent  on  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  though  not  actually  concerned  in  it.  But  if 
we  add  to  thefe  the  numerous  Trades  employed  in  the  feveral  beneficial  Commodities  arifingfrom 
Sheep,  exclufive  of  Wool,  fuch  as  Tallow,  Skins,  Catgut,  &c.  and  the  Retailers  of  thefe  when 
manufactured,  it  will  render  the  following  Calculation  more  intelligible. 
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cr  wider  than  the  Produce  of  Wool  in  the  Benefits  derived  from  it  to  the 
whole  Community  u.  Add  to  all  this,  that  though  the  Crown  no  longer 
receives  any  Subfidy  on  Wool  exported,  or  any  Duties  on  mod  Branches  of  its 
Manufacture,  yet  it  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  contributing  much  more  to 
the  publick  Revenue  than  in  former  Times,  if  we  reflect  on  the  amazing 
Confumption  conftantly  and  necefiarily  made  by  the  Multitude  of  Perfons 
employed  therein  of  all  excifeable  Commodities  v/.  Yet  nowithftandihg  that 
already  fo  much  hath  been  done,  there  is  no  Doubt  that  much  more  may 
and  will  be  done,  in  refpedt  as  well  to  the  Material  as  the  Manufacture. 
Our  Wools,  though  in  their  prefent  State  fcarce  inferior  to  any,  may  dill  be 
confiderably  and  generally  improved* ;  and  without  Quedion  there  are  a 
vad  Variety  of  different  Kinds  of  Woollen  Goods  that  maybe  invented  and 
wrought,  which  hitherto  have  never  appeared  in  our  Market  ;  and  as  from 
the  Ingenuity  and  Dexterity  of  our  Manufacturers,  fo  much  has  been  effected' 
in  th  is  Age,  Poderity  indruCted  by  their  Example,  will,  from  a  Principle  of 
Emulation,  undoubtedly  carry  it  farther. 

There  is  no  Quedion,  that  in  North  as  well  as  in  South  Britain,  fince 
it  was  originally  peopled,  there  have  been  always  Sheep  and  Wool,  and 
thefe  were  formerly  manufactured,  not  barely  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Natives, 

11  Many  Computations  haye  been  made  on  this  important  Subject,  and,  amongft  others,  One  about 
Thirty  Years  fince,  which  atifiat  Time  was  thought  to  be  pretty  near  the  Truth.  According  to 
the  belt  Informations  that  can  be  obtained  there  may  be  from  Ten  to  Twelve  Millions  of  Sheep  in 
England,  fome  think  more.  The  Value  of  their  Wool  may  One  Year  with  another,  amount  to 
Three  Millions,  the  Expence  of  manufacturing  this  may  probably  be  Nine  Millions,  and  the  total 
Value  Twelve  Millions.  We  may  export  annually  to  the  Value  of  Three  Millions,  though  One 
Year  we  exported  more  than  Four.  In  Reference  to  the  Number  of  Perfons  who  are  maintained 
by  this  Manufacture,  there  are  probably  upwards  of  a  Million.  Sanguine  Men  will  judge  thefe 
Computations  too  low,  and  few  will  believe  them  too  high. 

w  The  Duties  on  Cloth  as  well  as  Wool  were  of  very  old  Standing.  By  a  Patent  Roll,  30  H. 
III.  m.  4.  it  appears,  that  Monarch  exempted  Simon  de  Campis,  Merchant  of  Douay,  from  paying 
any  Duty  on  Cloths  purchafed  here  for  Three  Years.  As  this  Trade  encreafed,  the  Revenue 
arifing  from  it  augmented,  fo  as  to  become  a  very  interefting  Objett  in  that  Refpect.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  Mode  of  Taxation  it  is  become  much  more  confiderable,  fince  all  who  are 
employed  in  all  thefe  numerous  and  extenfive  Branches  of  Manufacture,  mull  expend  what  they 
earn  in  all  Kinds  of  NecefTaries,  which  it  we  advert  to  their  Numbers  before,  if  not  exactly,  is  at 
leaft  under-rated,  ought  to  be  computed  at  between  One  and  Two  Millions,  another  Circum- 
lhince  that  puts  Sheep,  and  what  is  produced  from  them,  in  a  llrong  Point  of  Light. 

x  In  refpcct  to  what  may  be  effected  by  Attention  to  Breed  it  is  well  underilood  and  pra.c.- 
tifed.  By  this  the  Hair  of  Corniih  Sheep  hath  been  improved  into  good  Wool.  To  this  w,e 
owe,  that  exceeding  fine,  long,  foft,  fhining,  combing  Wool  from  the  Sheep  in  fome  Parts  of 
Leicefierfhire,  and  the  South  Marfhes  of  Lincolnfhire,  as  alfo  the  long  Wool  from  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Rutlandfhire,  Rumney  Mar/h,  &c.  and  indeed  more  or  lefs  in  naioft  Counties 
where  due  Attention  hath  been  paid  to  this  Circumflance.  There  is  no  Doubt  therefore  that  this 
Advantage  may  be  extended  over  all  this  Ifland.  Mr.  Stillingfleet’s  Propofal  of  fewing  .the  beft 
,Graffes  pure,  will  furnifh,  in  Conjunction  with  fine  Hay  and  Turnips  in  the  Winter,  the  rnoft 
jx-oper  Nourifhment  for  the  fine  Fleece,  which  may  of  Courfe  in  like  Manner  with  the  Breed,  and 
jvith  like  Facility,  be  expended. 
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but  even,  and  that  in  no  inconfiderable  Quantities,  for  Exportation  >\  But  as 
from  a  Variety  of  Circumftances,  the  People  of  England  came  in  Prccefs 
of  Time  to  excel  all  other  Nations  in  every  Species  of  Drapery,  it  is  no 
great  Wonder,  that  the  Trade,  and  in  confequence  of  that,  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Scotland  declined  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  could  afford  it,  chofe  rather 
to  purchafe  fine  Cloths  from  their  next  Neighbours  than  to  wear  coarfe 
ones  made  at  home  7-.  However,  before  the  Union,  when  the  Nations  were 
upon  ill  Terms  with  each  other,  fome  Attempts  were  made  for  revivin'? 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  this  Part  of  the  Ifland,  and  thefe  Efforts  were 
attended,  though  not  with  very  great,  yet  with  fome  Degree  of  Succefs3. 
For  the  Wools  of  the  Sheep  in  Lammer  Moor,  which  is  a  very  great  Dif- 
triCt  in  the  Shire  of  Berwick,  and  in  the  feveral  Shires  of  Roxburgh,  Sel¬ 
kirk,  Tweedale,  Galloway,  Carrick,  Stirling,  Dunbarton,  and  Fife,  are  flill 
for  a  Variety  of  Purpofes  in  good  Repute ;  neither  are  the  Wools  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Sutherland,  and  Roisfhire  contemptible.  But  fince  that  happy  Event, 
the  beft  of  the  South  Country  Wools  have  been  fold  to  their  Neighbours,  and 
the  People  here  have  in  general  contented  themfelves  with  making  a  few 
Species  of  coarfe  Goods  for  the  Wear  of  the  common  People,  more  elpe- 
cially  fince  the  Year  Onethoufand  Seven  hundred  and  Twenty-feven,  when 
the  Linnen  Manufacture  came  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Public  b.  In  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  Ifles  indeed,  they  ffill  continue  to  cloath  themfelves 
with  their  own  Produce.  But  if  Induftry  and  Commerce  come  to  take 
Place  among.ft  them,  there  is  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  they  will  follow 


y  Antient  Hiftories  in  North  as  well  as  South  Britain  record  little  relative  to  Manufactures  and 
Commerce.  Yet  this  is  no  Proof  againft  their  Exigence.  The  Scots,  whatever  might  be  the  Cafe 
of  the  PiCts,  were  always  cloathed,  and  probably  with  their  own  Wool.  In  the  Reign  of  their  King 
James  III.  A.  D.  i486,  we  find  amACt  of  Parliament  for  the  juft  Meafuring  of  Cloth.  In  A.  D. 

1 51 1,  they  exported  into  the  Dominions  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  Cloth  to  about  Half  the 
Value  of  what  was  at  that  Time  exported  from  England. 

z  This,  before  the  Junction  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  was  a  favourite  Trade  with  the  Englifh,  be- 
caufe  it  confi fled  chiefly  in  fine  Goods  ;  this  was  an  open  Trade,  not  included  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers;  and  becaufe  by  the  Help  of  the  Scots  Merchants  confiderable  Quantities  • 
were  exported  into  the  Low  Countries  and  other  Places,  to  which  thefe  unincorporated  Englifh 
Merchants  could  not  carry  on  a  direCt  Commerce,  this  Trade  therefore  in  fome  Meafure  con¬ 
tinued  even  when  the  Peace  between  the  Two  Nations  was  interrupted. 

a  It  was  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  and  when  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  York 
was  Commifnoner  in  this  Country,  that  they  fet  about  reviving  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  and 
thds  Spirit  fubfifled  for  fome  Years.  In  this  Space  they  made  as  fine  Cloths,  and  fome  other 
Species  of  Goods  not  inferior  to  thofe  made  in  England,  but  with  a  Lofs  of  25  per  Cent,  r.ot- 
withflanding  the  Support  of  their  Government,  which  with  thefe  Manufactures  were  determined 
by  the  Union. 

b  Advantages  of  promoting  Manufactories,  Edinburgh,  1 6S 3 .  Spruel’s  Account  Current  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  1705.  Intereft  of  Scotland  confidered,  Edinburgh,  1 733.  The  la  ft 
Author  had  the  Intereft  of  his  Country  very  much  at  Heart,  and  underfiood  it  well.  He  had 
no  Idea  of  eflablifhing  the  Woollen  Manufacture  there,  from  their  Want  of  Skill  in  the  Ma¬ 
nagement,  their  Want  of  Money  to  raife  and  fuppcrt  it,  and  their  total  Want  of  Means  to  refill 
the  Jealoufy  which  fuch  an  Attempt  would  excite.^ 
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the  Example  of  their  Countrymen  on  the  Continent,  and  affe<5l  to  wear 
good  Cloaths  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  in  a  Condition  to  pay  for 
them,  which  in  that  Cafe  would  be  a  great  Benefit  to  this  Country,  and 
no  Prejudice  at  all  to  them  <\ 

Ireland  hath  alfo  always  had  a  good  Breed  of  Sheep,  and  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  their  Wool  for  molt  Sorts  of  Manufactures  is  not  to  be  difputed, 
though  for  a  long  Series  of  Years,  through  the  continual  Wars  and  Diltur- 
bances  in  that  Country,  much  overlooked  and  negleCted  <k  But  after  the 
Prohibition  of  lending  over  their  Black  Cattle  hither,  A.  D.  1666,  they 
were  in  a  Manner  compelled  to  do  what  they  could  to  repair  that  Lofs,  by 
working  up  their  Wool,  in  which  they  foon  became  very  fuccefsful,  more 
efpecially  in  Frizes  and  fome  other  Kinds  of  Goods,  which  they  made  in  great 
Perfections  But  the  Country  being  again  plunged  in  a  civil  War,  this 
and  every  Species  of  Induftry  was  interrupted,  and  which  was  Hill  worle, 
prodigious  Quantities  of  their  Sheep  were  deftroyed  ft  In  a  few  Years 

c  Their  Funds  ought  to  arife  from  their  Fifheries,  and  the  Manufactures  and  Commerce  neceflary 
to,  or  proceeding  from  them.  For  it  will  be  the  conftant  Endeavour  of  every  wife  Adminiftration  to 
promote  extenfive  Agriculture,  and  from  thence  a  general  Plenty  through  the  whole  Bi  itifh.  Domi¬ 
nions,  to  excite  and  encourage  Induftry  every  where,  and  by  every  Means,  directing  it  always  to 
proper  Objects,  lo  that  an  aftiduous  Exertion  of  Individuals,  purluing  their  private  Interefts  in  all 
Places,  may,  without  crofting  or  clafliing  with  each  other,  concur  to  the  Accomplifhment  of  pub- 
lick  Good. 

d  The  Irifh  Wool  in  general,  but  efpecially  in  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  other  Counties,  is  fine  long  combing  Wool,  than  which  there  is  little  in  England  fupe- 
rior.  It  is  this  makes  it  fo  acceptable  in  foreign  Parts,  where  it  is  not  our  ftiort  fine  Wools 
they  defire  to  have  for  the  making  fine  Cloths  ;  for  tbefe  they  may,  and  do  procure  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  before  defcribed,  which  is  indeed  not  common,  and  therefore  valuable  in  other 
Countries. 

e  We  may  fafely  affirm,  that  no  Law  was  ever  fo  warmly  attacked,  or  fo  indifferently  de 
fended,  as  this  for  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  Irifh  Cattle,  and  yet  being  a  popular  Law  it 
was  perfifted  in,  and  by  fubfequent  Statutes  enforced.  The  Conduct  of  the  People  of  Ireland 
was  natural,  and  fuch  as  might  have  been,  and  probably  was  forefeen  ;  and  fome  Englifh  Manu¬ 
facturers  attentive  to  their  own  Interefts,  and  knowing  the  numerous,  and  in  refpeCl  to  Manufac¬ 
tures  and  Commerce,  important  Advantages  of  Ireland,  went  over  and  fet  up  there.  It  was  not 
at  all  pleafing  here  even  in  this  Period,  that  the  Irifh  fhould  manufacture  for  Exportation  (though 
even  then  Wool  could  not  be  exported  to  foreign  Parts) ;  but  as  the  Bulk  of  their  Exportation 
confifted  in  Frizes  and  coarfe  Stockings,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  Trade  of  England,  it 
produced  no  new  legal  Reftraint. 

i  The  War  that  followed  the  Revolution  in  Ireland  contributed  to  tire  Ruin  of  their  Woollen 
Manufactures  many  different  Ways.  The  Places  where  they  were  eftablifhed  buffered  by  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Operations.  Some  who  were  at  the  Head  of  them  returned  to  England.  Numbers  of  the 
inferior  Sorts  fled  into  other  Countries.  The  fupplying  Camps,  the  maintaining  Garrifons,  and 
the  Depredations  of  the  Soldiers  and  the  native  Irifh,  deftroyed  vaft  Numbers  of  Sheep.  But 
as  foon  as  the  Nation  was  quiet,  and  the  Manufactures  re-eftablifhed,  the  Spirit  of  Jealoufy  re¬ 
vived  here,  and  fhewed  itfelf  in  feveral  Inftances,  fome  of  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
all  pointing  to  that  Meafure  which  was  thought  to  be  the  only  effectual  Remedy  which  was 
propofed,  in  A.  D.  1698,  in  an  Addrefs  to  the  Crown,  and  patted  into  a  Law  the  Year  fol¬ 
lowing. 
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however  after  the  Revolution,  when  Things  were  once  more  reduced  into 
Order,  the  Woollen  Manufactory  began  again  to  lift  up  its  Head,  and  in 
a  (hort  Time  became  fo  flourifhing  as  to  excite  Apprehenlions  here,  on  a 
Point  of  all  others  as  to  which  with  great  Reafon  this  Nation  was  mofc  jea¬ 
lous  ;  and  therefore  as  the  publick  Tranquillity  in  Ireland  had  been  reftored 
at  a  great  Expence  ofEnglifh  Blood  andTreafure,  it  was  thought  necefTary, 
the  rather  becaufe  the  Cheapnefs  of  Labour  would  have  given  great 
Advantages  to  the  People  there,  to  retrain  by  Law  the  Exportation  of 
Wool  and  Woollen  Man u failures  from  Ireland,  except  to  EngJand  j  and 
even  this  Exportation  was  confined  to  particular  Ports  in  both  lilands  3. 

But  to  foften  this  as  much  as  poffible,  the  Linnen  Manufacture  was  fet 
on  foot,  and  all  poffible  Encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  Publick ;  and 
by  this  Means,  as  fome  of  the  mol  intelligent  Perfons  in  that  Country  ac¬ 
knowledge,  they  had  a  very  full  Equivalent  by  the  fubftituting  as  eafy,  as 
certain,  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  more  profitable  and  advantageous  Mode  of 
employing  their  Labour  L  Yet  this,  and  all  the  Care  that  in  othe.r  Re- 
fpedts  could  or  can  be  taken,  hath  never  prevented  there,  any  more  than 
here,  the  Smuggling  of  Wool,  or  the  clandeftine  Exportation  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  from  thence.  In  order  however  to  eftedt  this,  or  at  lead  to  leffien  and 
abate  the  Evil  as  much  as  poffible,  feveral  legal  Indulgences  have  been 
granted  ;  fuch  as  the  opening  all  the  Ports  in  both  Iflands,  removing  the 
Duties  upon  Irifh  Woollen  Yarn  imported  into  England,  and  whatever  elfe 
might  contribute  towards  reconciling  the  Intereds  of  the  Two  Nations  h 

This 

g  By  Suit.  i.  W.  &  M.  cap.  xxxii.  §  2.  the  Exportation  of  Wool  from  Ireland  was  limited  to- 
Six  Ports  in  that  Ifland.  By  Stat.  vii.  &  viii.  W.  III.  cap.  xxviii.  §  3.  the  former  Act  was  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  Importation  limited  to  Eight  Ports  in  England.  By  Stat.  ix.  Sc  x.  W.  ill.  cap.  xi. 
§  i.  the  Exportation  of  Fullers  Earth  and  fcouring  Clay  into  Ireland  from  England  or  Wales  arc 
prohibited;  and  by  Stat.  x.  &xi.  W.  III.  cap.  x.  f  1.  the  Exportation  of  any  Woollen  Manufac¬ 
tures  from  Ireland,  except  into  England  and  Wales,  are  prohibited.  The  Woollen  Manufacture  iu 
Ireland  is  now  carried  on  for  their  own  Confumption,  and  many  light  and  elegant  Stuffs  proceed 
from  their  Looms.  They  fend  over  annually  immenfe  Qualities  of  raw  Wool  and  Yarn  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  befides  what  is  clandeffinely  carried  abroad,  for  want  of  Demand  at  home. 

h  The  Beginning  of  the  Linnen  Manufacture  may  be  dated  from  the  Stat.  vii.  Sc  viii.  W.  III. 
cap.  xxxix  §  1.  when  all  Productions  of  Hemp  or  Flax  were  allowed  to  be  exported  into  England 
and  Wales  Duty  free ;  this  was  extended  alfo  to  the  Britifh  Plantations,  and  has  been  cherifh- 
ed  and  aflifted  fincein  every  Reign.  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  was  an  able  and  an  impartial  Judge,  com¬ 
putes,  that  in  lefs  than  Forty  Years  from  this  Time,  the  Produce  of  this  new  Manufacture 
amounted  in  the  home  Confumption  and  Exports  to  a  Million  per  Annum.  He  farther  Rates, 
that  all  this  arofe  from  the  Produce  of  no  more  than  Thirty  thoufand  Acres,  and  afforded  Em¬ 
ployment  and  a  Living  to  at  leaf!  One  hundred  and  SeVenty  thoufand  Perfons;  an  amazing  Proof  of 
what  Induftry  will  do,  when  duly  encouraged,  as  well  as  properly  directed  !  Elfay  on  the  Trade 
and  Improvement  of  Ireland,  P.  i.  p.  35. 

1  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  t'.eely  on  fo  delicate  and  fo  important  a  Point,  the  Cafe  feems 
to  be  this:  The  Britifh  Dominions,  in  proportion  to  their  Extent,  produce  more  Wool  than  the 
ReR  of  Europe.  We  endeavour,  and  wifely,  to  avail  ourielvea  of  this  Advantage.  By  keeping  at 
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This  Article,  however  long,  it  is  hoped  will  not  appear  tedious  to  the  iiv~ 
telligent  Reader,  as  it  proceeds  from  an  earned  Deiire  of  affording  him  a 
comprehensive  View  of  a  Sub] eft,  that  might,  and  indeed  hath  employed 
many  Volumes.  A  Subject  of  the  greateft  Importance,  as  regarding  the 
mod  ancient,  and  beyond  Comparifon  the  mod  valuable  of  all  our  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  by  the  treating  of  which  fo  fully  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
more  concile  in  refpeft  to  the  Red  K. 

We  come  next  to  fpeak  of  another  Kind  of  Creatures  nearly  allied  to* 
Sheep,  which  are  Goats.  The  Ancients  were  much  more  attentive  to  thefe. 
than  we  are,  for  which  fome  probable  Caufes  may  be  affigned,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  this,  that  in  hot  Countries  their  Flefh  is  more  juicy,  tweeter,  and; 
better  taded,  especially  that  of  Kids,  which  in  the  Regions  of  the  Ead 
hath  been  always,  and  is  dill  accounted  a  Delicacy1.  The  Goat  is  natu¬ 
rally  more  docile  and  fagacious  than  the  Sheep,  and  withal  dronger,  bolder, 
more  active,  and  more  lively.  They  are  indeed  constitutionally  bride,  wan¬ 
ton,  capricious,  roving,  and  impatient  of  Redraint ;  but  notwithdanding 
thefe  Qualities,  they  are  ealily  tamed,  grow  familiar  with  Men,  and. 
even  fond  of  them.  In  point  of  Colour,  they  are  fometimes  black,  Some¬ 
times  white,  but  more  commonly  thefe  Colours  are  intermixed,  and  they 
are  frequently  Spotted  with  what  we  call  Fallow.  The  Ke-Goat  is  didin?- 
.guifhed  by  his  Beard,  which  is  fometimes  Nine  Inches,  long,  wreathed 
Horns,  full  Eyes,  and  very  dately  in  his  Walk.  They  are  capable  of 
breeding  very  young,  the  Male  at  a  Year,  the  She-Goat  at  Seven  Months; 

home  (as  much  as  in  us  lies)  we  keep  the  Material  low  ;  while  the  Reft  of  Europe,  being  in  Com* 
parifon  with  us  in  a  State  of  Want,  give  a  higher  Price  for  our  Wool  than  it  will  fetch  at  home  ; . 
and  this,  in  Spite  of  all  our  penal  Statutes,  they  by  this  advanced  Price  obtain  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  will  always  obtain,  till  by  an  Augmentation  of  our  Inhabitants,  and  the  Extenfion  of  our 
Commerce,  we  ourfelves  are  enabled  to  work  it  all  up;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  the  conftant 
and  affiduous  ObjeCt  of  our  Councils,  and  our  Endeavours. 

k  TheHiftory  of  Wool  and  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  one  Period,  and  in  one  Point  of  View, 
is  the  Hiftory  of  our  publick  Revenue.  In  a  fucceeding  Period  it  becomes  the  capital  Object  of  our 
Commerce.  It  grew  from  thence  the  important  Subject  of  our  political  Councils.  The  preferv- 
ing  and  fupporting  it  againft  foreign  Rivals,  the  due  Regulation  of  its  numerous  Branches,  and 
proper  ReftriCtions,  which  were  judged  requifite  to  the  commercial  Benefits  reful ting  from  it  to  this 
Country,  have  occupied  our  ableft  Statefmen  for  more  than  a  Century  paft.  Whoever  defires  to  be 
more  circumftantialiy  informed  in  any  or  all  of  thefe  Particulars,  may  meet  with  Satisfaction  by 
confulting  that  accurate  and  laborious  Work  publiftied  by  the  ingenious  and’  indefatigable  Mr. 
Smith,  in  Two  large  Volumes,  intituled,  Memoirs  of  Wool. 

1  Var.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Columel.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vi.  vii.  viii.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib. 
viii.  cap.  1.  Jonft.  Quadrup.  47.  Raii  Synopf.  Animal.  77.  Linnaei  Syft.  Naturae,  vol.  i.  p.  68. . 
II ari foil’s  Defcription  of  Britaine,  Book  iii.  chap.  viii.  Googe’s  whole  Art  of  Hufbandry,  fol. 
136 — 139.  Markham’s  cheap  and  good  Hulbandry,  p.  96.  Worlidge’s  Syftem  of  Agriculture, . 
p.  173.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  Book  vi.  chap.  vii.  Piero  de  Crefcetizi.  del  Agricoltura, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  lxxvi.  Maifon  Ruftique,  liv.  i.  chap.  xxvi.  DiCtionnaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  i.  col., 
576 — 580.  LYigronome,  tom.  i.  p.  191.  DiCtionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  col.  868,  869^ 
Beaufobre  Introduction  a  1’  Etude  de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  torn.  i.  p.  17  j, 
DiCtionnaire  univerfelle  d’fliftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  352,  355. 
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Tr.it  the  proper  Time  of  matching  them  is  when  the  Male  is  Two,  and  the 
Female  Three  Years  old1”.  The  former  is  ferviceable  till  he  is  Five,  the 
latter  to  Seven  Years,  and  they  feldom  live,  or  rather  are  fuffered  to  live,  be¬ 
yond  Eight.  But  this  is  by  no  Means  their  ufual  Term  of  Life  in  a 
State  of  Nature  They  carry  their  Young  like  Sheep  about  Five  Months, 
bring  fometimes  One,  fometimes  Two,  rarely  Three  Kids  ;  though  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  Eail  Indies  they  have  frequently  Four. 

They  love  rocky,  mountainous,  flirubby  Grounds,  where  they  live  cn 
any  Thing  they  can  find,  affedting  a  Variety,  though  at  the  fame  Time 
they  are  very  fickle  in  their  Food0.  They  are  heft  kept  in  Email  Herds 
of  about  Fifty,  for  which  one  Male  is  fufficient.  They  are  fubjedl,  at  lead 
with  us,  to  fewer  Difeafes  than  Sheep;  and  if  they  are  allowed  full  Liberty, 
feldom  fail  of  finding  Remedies  for  their  own  Diftempers.  It  is  eafy  to 
difeern  even  from  this  fhort  Account  of  thefe  Creatures,  that  they  are  by 
no  Means  fit  for,  and  indeed  they  by  no  Means  thrive  in,  level,  rich,  or  well 
cultivated  Countries.  But  they  are  more  efpecially  hurtful  where  there  are 
any  Nurferies  or  Plantations  of  young  Trees,  where  they  can  get  into  any 
Gardens,  efpecially  Kitchen  Gardens,  in  which  they  make  great  Devasta¬ 
tion,  or  even  into  common  or  Corn  Fields,  where  they  deftroy  whatever  they 
find.  But  in  Places  that  are  proper  for  p  them,  they  are  or  might  be  made 

very 

hi  The  He-Goat  fhould  be  of  a  large  Size,  his  Neck  fhort,  his  Head  long  and  thin,  his  Ears 
pendant,  his  Thighs  flout,  his  Legs  firm,  his  Hair  thick,  foft,  and  fleek,  and  his  Beard  full-fized 
and  bulhy.  The  Female  alfo  Ihould  be  large  and  plump,  efpecially  behind,  her  Thighs  fiefhy, 
her  Head  light,  her  Udder  full,  her  Teats  long,  with  thick,  foft,  fhining  Hair.  Virgil,  who  fpoke 
from  his  own  Experience,  highly  commends  thefe  Animals  in  his  Third  Georgic,  and  even  places 
them  on  a  Level  with  Sheep. 

n  If  any  one  had  conjectured  thefe  Creatures  might  reach  to  the  Age  of  between  Thirty  and 
Forty  Years,  and  even  then  retained  their  Strength,  he  would  fcarce  have  gained  Credit.  Yet  this 
is  a  Fadl,  as  appears  from  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage,  p.  169,  his- Crew,  in  the  Bland  of  Juan  Fernandez 
in  the  South  Seas,  having  (hot  feveral  Goats  which  had  the  Mark  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  lived 
there  a  long  Time  alone,  and  had  been  delivered  from  thence  Thirty-two  Years  before.  Thefe 
Goats  living  wild,  were  fweet  and  well  tailed  like  Venifon.  The  Spaniards,  to  deprive  their 
Enemies  of  the  Subfiflence  afforded  by  thefe  Goats,  had-fince  Selkirk’s  Time  put  Dogs  of  different 
Kinds  upon  the  Bland  to  dellroy  them  ;  and  in  this  they  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  diminidr  their  Num¬ 
bers  very  much,  and  to  drive  the  Remainder  into  Places  fo  fleep  and  full  of  Precipices,  as  to  be 
inacceffible  to  all  other  Animals. 

0  B  appears  from  the  PAN  SUECUS,  that  Goats  eat  more  different  Herbs  than  any  other  Cattle, 
but  are  obferved  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  Tops  of  Herbs  and  Flow'ers.  They  alfo  eat  Hemlock  freely, 
though  to  mofl  other  Animals  it  is  Poifon.  But  they  delight  particularly  in  browfing  on  the  tender 
Boughs  of  Trees,  more  efpecially,  as  Columella  remarks,  011  the  Branches  of  the  •  Alaternus,  or 
evergreen  Privet,  the  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  Tree,  and  the  Cytifus  or  fhrub  Trefoil. 

p  There  are  many  Places  in  the  Weft  and  North  even  of  South  Britain,  as  well  as  Wales, 
North  Biitain,and  the  Blands  dependent  thereon,  exceedingly  adapted  to  the  Support  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  fome  of  which  they  arc  very  common,  but  in  none  of  them  much  efteemed,  or  the 
keeping  them  turned  to  fo  much  Profit  as  they  might,  and  as  they  actually  do  in  other  Countries, 
where  they  are  inferior  in  all  llefpe<fts  to  ours,  and  confequently  there  is  uothing  wanting  but  a 
little  Attention  to  render  them  as  ufeful  here.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  Places 
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very  beneficial ;  for  they  will  thrive  very  well  where  other  Cattle  would’ 
ftarve,  are  very  hardy,  never  incommoded,  as  Sheep  fometimes  are,  by. 
the  Heat  of  this  Country,  nor  much  by  the  Cold  ;  though  in  rainy  and  very, 
fevere  Weather  they  are  the  better  for  being  houfed,  provided  the  Floors 
of  the  Places  where  they  lie  be  well  pitched  with  Flints  or  paved  with  Tiles, 
fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  wafhed  and  kept  clean,  fince  in  this  RefpetT 
there  are  few  Animals  more  nice  or  more  eafily  injured  by  Filth  of  any 
Kind.  It  is  a  general  Opinion  that  the  fmell  of  them  is  very  falutary  to- 
Horfes;  for  which  Reafoiijeven  in  great  Cities,  they  are  commonly 'kept  in, 
Stables  <1. 

In  Countries  where  they  have  Abundance  of  Sheep  and  Black  Cattle, 
as  they  have  no  need  of  Goats,  fo  they  are  little  regarded.  But  in  Places, 
where  thofe  are  lefs  common,  and  in  which,  from  their  Nature  and  Situation, 
thefe  lafl  mentioned  Creatures  can  be  much  more  commodioufiy  kept,  they 
may  with  very  little  Pains  taken  about  them  be  rendered  very  profitable,, 
more  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  good  Kind,  as  ours  are  in  the  Opinion  of 
our  Neighbours,  who  in  this  Refpeft  are  the  belt  Judges r..  Goats  give 
more  Milk  than  Sheep,  and  in  fome  Places  it  is  very  highly  efteemed,  as- 
being  lefs  heavy  than  Cows,  and  not  fo  aqueous  as  that  of  Afies.  The 
Cheefe  produced  from  it,  or  at  leaf!  from  a  Mixture  of  this  without'  Cows 
Milk,  when  well  made,  proves  very  goods.  As  for  the  Whey,  it  is 
thought  preferable  to  any  other,  as  being  aperient,  abfhingent,  attenuating, 
and  laxative;  for  which,  as  well  as  the  Milk,  it  is- exceedingly  commended 

where  they  are  mod  common,  the  Inhabitants  have  frequently  need  enough  of  Refources  for 
adding  to  the  Means  of  their  Subfiftence,  and  are  not  like  to  be  difpleafed  with  any  Informations 
that  may  advance,  or  are  even  offered  with  an  Intention  of  advancing,  fo  laudable  an  End. 

a  We  find  this  mentioned  in  very  antient  Authors,  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old  Cuftom.  It  is 
aot  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  Pra&ice,  which  Bill  generally  prevails,  could  have  kept  its  Ground, 
if  not  fupported  by  Experience.  Yet  it  is  this  Ranknefs,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  Skin,  that 
hath  created  a  Prejudice  againft  Goats.  It  is  probable  that  the  keeping  them,  in  Parks,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  them,  as  Giles  Markham  fays,  was  the  common  Method  in  the  Azores,  freed  them  from  this 
firong  Scent.  „ 

r  Father  Chomel  in  his  Diftionnaire  Oeconomiquc^  aflerts,  “  Chevres  d’Angleterre  trois  fois  plus 
“  utiles  que  celles  de  France,”  i.  e.  the  Goats  of  England  are  thrice  as  ufeful  as  thofe  of  France. 
.Not  fatisfied  with  making  us  this  Compliment,  he  adds,  we  had  the  Wiidom  to  bring  over  this 
fine  Breed  from  Barbary  and  the  Indies,  and  the  Prudence  to  diftribute  them  through  all  the  bar¬ 
ren,  rocky,  and  mountainous  Parts  of  the  Ifland.  Other  French  Writers  fay  the  fame  Thing  as  to 
the  Superiority  of  our  Goats. 

s  Dr.  Cheyne,  an  able  Phyfician,  and  a  mod  worthy  well-meaning  Man,  obferved  that  Goats, 
feeding  in  pure  Air,  on  high  Places,  on  the  mofl:  tender,  light,  and  aromatic  Plants,  mud  com¬ 
municate  a  Spirit,  Balfam,  and  Sweetnefs  to  their  Milk  and  Whey.  He  wondered  that  the  amaz¬ 
ing  and  indifputable  Cures  done  by  this  eafy  Remedy  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  did  not 
more  recommend,  it ;  and  laments,  that  the  mofl:  beneficial  and  fanative  Things  are  flighted  and 
overlooked,  while  new,  foreign,  coflly,  and  complicated  ones  are  admired. 

fax? 
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far  the  Recovery  of  confumptive  and  emaciated  Perfons  *.  Some  Ufe  is 
made  of  our  Goats  Hair,  particularly  by  the  Dyers  u.  But  as  ours  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  the  fame  Species  with  thofe  in  Afia,  fo  there  is  little  Reafon- 
to  doubt  that  the  Breed  might  be  improved  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  fur- 
nifh  us  at  home  with  that  long,  fhining,  foft,  and  filky  Hair,  that  we  at 
prefent  import  from  the  Levant,  and  from  which  many  Kinds  of  Goods 
are  made  which  bear  a  confiderable  Price w.  The  Skins  both  of  Goats 
and  of  Kids  are  made  into  Leather  of  different  Sorts,  fome  refembling  Sha- 
moy,  which  is  indeed  only  the  Skin  of  the  Alpine  Goat.  They  likewife 
are  dreffed  white,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Kids,  and  are  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  Gloves,  and  for  other  Purpofes  x.  It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the 
Suet  or  Tallow  of  this  Animal  is  the  hardeft,  and,  if  we  except  that  of 
Deer,  the  beft  of  any,  and  makes  Candles  dole  and  white,  very  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  Wax.  In  other  Countries  thefe  Productions  turn  to  great  Account,, 
more  efpecially  the  Iaft ;  and  with  a  View  to  this,  they  not  only  cut  the  old 
He-Goats,  but  alfo  many  of  the  Kids,  which  with  the  She-Goats  when 
pail  breeding  they  fatten  with  dry  Food,  and  drive  a  confiderable  Trade 

1  As  the  mod  eminent  Phyficians,  antient  and  modern,  concur  in  thefe  Sentiments,  it  isfurely  very 
practicable  to  introduce  the  like  Ufe  of  this  eafy  and  effectual  Remedy  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  fuch  as  Malvern  Hills  which  feparate  Worcefter  from  Hereford  (hire,  feveral  Places  in  Corn¬ 
wall, '  and  very  many  in  the  Northern  Counties.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  under  a  proper  Regi¬ 
men  as  to  Air,  Diet,  and  Exercife,  Goats  Whey  would  be  found  as  falutary  in  any  of  them,  as  in 
any  other  Parts  whatever  in  this  Eland.  It  is  by  no  Means  improbable,  that  an  annual  Refoi  t  of 
Company  in  the  proper  Seafon  might  gradually  produce  Villages  and  Hamlets,  Vvhere  otherwife 
they  will  never  be  feen. 

u  Virgil  acquaints  us,  that  in  his  Time  Goats  were  conftantly  fhorn  as  well  as  Sheep,  and  that 
coarfe  Cdoths  were  made  of  their  Hair,  which  were  worn  by  Seamen.  Ropes  made  of  this  ladC 
long  in  Water  without  rotting.  The  French,  who  are  very  great  Artifts  in  Dyeing,  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Red,  by  boiling  Goats  Hair,  Aired  fmall,  in  a  certain  Lye  in  which  it  didolves.  This  Colour 
they  call  Nacarat  de  bourre,  which  is  edeemed  very  lading.  See  the  Preparation  and  Ufes  of  ivin 
3e  Teintereur  Parfait,  p.  9.  17.22. 

w  In  refpeCt  to  mending  our  own  Breed,  by  iffrporting  He-Goats  from  Afia,  it  feems  pracli- 
cable  becaufe  faid  to  have  been  tried  with  Succefs  in  France.  But  it  would  be  probably  better 
to  import  both  the  He  and  She  Goats,  and  to  preferve  the  Race  pure,  which  might  be  eafily  done 
in  fome  of  our  fmall  hilly  Iflands.  This  is  what  the  Swedes,  encouraged  by  mending  their  Wool, 
through  the  getting  over  (in  fpite  of  our  fevere  Laws)  Englifli  Rams,  have  already  attempted;  Mr. 
Aldroemer,  one  of  the  Members  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  having  for  this  Purpofe  expveily  com- 
miffioned  fome  fine  Goats  from  Alexandria.  This  fhews  the  Notion  not  to  be  either  fingular  or- 

Chf^  feveral  Kinds  of  Leather  made  of  the  Skins  of  thefe  Animals  prove  that  they  may  be 
rendered  very  profitable:  To  mention  only  a  few  ;  that  foft,  fmooth,  fine  grained  Sort,  which* 
we  call  Spanifh  Leather,  Morocco  of  all  Sorts,  and  of  all  Colours,  the  bell  brought  from  Con- 
dantinople  and  the  Levant,  much  from  Barbary  and  Spain,  though  it  might  be  made  in  great  Per- 
fe&ion  here.  In  Spain  and  France  they  make  ufe  of  Goat  ficin  Bags  for  tranfporting  Oil  and i 
Wine,  whence  the  latter  acquires  a  peculiar  Tafle,  which  we  call  the  Borachio.  - 
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■with  the  Tallow  and  Hides  It  is  by  no  Means  meant  to  recommend 
the  Breeding  of  Goats  in  any  Part  of  the  Britilh  Dominions  where  they 
are  not  to  be  found  at  prefent ;  but  in  Places  where  they  already  are,  the 
making  the  mod  of  them  is  a  Point  that  deferves  to  be  confidered  L.  It 
may  pofiibly  deferve  alfo  to  be  attempted. 

In  refpect  to  Black  Cattle  in  general,  thefe  Illands  have  been  always, 
and  very  defervedly,  famous.  We  have,  and  have  always  had.  Animals  of 
;this  Kind  of  very  different  Sizes,  according  to  the  Richnefs  or  Poverty  of  the 
Soil,  rather  than  the  Climate  where  they  were  bred.  But  we  have  been 
for  about  a  Century  pad  very  fuccefsful,  in  many  Places  where  this  hath 
been  particularly  attended  to,  in  the  Improvement  of  our  Breed,  and  in  ren¬ 
dering  them  better,  and  more  profitable  in  all  Refpedts  then  formerly  a.  The 
Bull  is  with  us  of  a  dout,  drong  Body,  and  of  a  very  fierce  Countenance' 
and  Nature,  with  fhort  Smooth  Horns,  and  not  arriving  at  his  full  Growth 
until  between  Two  and  Three  Years  Old.  They  are  fit  for  propagating 
their  Species  before  that  Time,  and  are  of  very  little  Value  in  that  Refpecd 
when  they  are  above  Four  or  at  mod  Five.  Bateing  them  was  formerly 
a  Diverfion,  and  fuppofed  to  render  their  Flefh  more  tender,  but  it  is  al- 

y  The  Number  of  Ufes  to  which  this  Commodity  (exclufive  of  making  Candles)  is  now  ap¬ 
plied,  fuch  as  the  Compounding  Soap,  Dreffing  of  Leather,  Caulking  the  Bottoms  of  Ships,  & c. 
hath  much  increafed  the  Demand  for,  and  of  courfe  raifed  the  Price  of,  Tallow.  In  confequence 
of  this'.  Exportation  is  prohibited  under  fevere  Penalties,  and  vad  Quantities  are  imported.  It 
fhould  feem  therefore  a  Matter  of  fome  Importance  to  augment  our  Stock,  efpecially  fmee  for  me* 
.die ina!  Ufes  this  is  preferable  to  any. 

z  The  mod  fertile  Countries  have  their  barren  Spots.  Italy  hath  its  Alps  and  its  Appenines ; 
and  fo,  as  Camden  long  fince  obferved,  hath  England.  On  thefe  the  Goats  are  the  Cattle  placed  by 
Nature.  In  fuch  rude  Corners  where  Nature  feems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  Men  dedined  to  live  in 
them  mud  take  the  mod,  Pains.  Sagacity  and  Indudry  mud  fupply  all  Defeats,  and  if  they  will 
have  Plenty  they  mud  earn  it.  There  cannot  eonfequently  be  a  more  honed  or  humane  ACtion, 
than  to  endeavour  at  lead  towards  contributing  to  fuch  Mens  Felicity.  This  in  the  prefent,  and 
•in  many  other  Cafes.,  hath  been  my  iincere  Aim  ;  in  which  if  I  meet  with  any  Succefs,  it  will  add 
■:to  that  Satisfaction  which  the  Intention  gives  me. 

a  Varro  de  re  Rudica,  lib.  ii.  Virgil.  Georg,  lib.  ii.  iii.  Columel.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i — 26.  Plin. 
Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  45.  xi.  cap.  37.  39  41.  42.  xviii.  cap.  1-9.  xx.  cap  7.  xxviii.  cap.  10. 
11.  Gefner.  Quadrtip.  25.  Rail  Synop.  Animal.  70.  Linnsei  Sydem.  Nat.  tom.  i.  p.  71. 
Fnzherbert’s  Book  of  Hulbandry.  Googe’s  Hulbandry,  fol.  120 — 129.  Harifon’s  Defcription 
.of  Britain,  Book  iii.  chap.  8.  Markham’s  cheap  and  good  Hulbandry,  p.  59 — 84.  Fuller’s' Wor¬ 
thies  of  England,  Laneafhire,  p.  106.  Lincolnfhire,  p.  149.  Plot’s' Natural  Hidory  of  StafFord- 
diire,  chap.  vii.  §  68.  Houghton’s  Collections  for  Improvement  of  Hulbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  i. 
p.  277. — 413.  Mortimer’s  complete  Art  of  Hulbandry,  Book  vi.  ch.  5.  Lille’s  Obfervations  in 
-Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  85  — 153.  Tratado  del  Agricoltura  di  Crefcenzi,  liv.  ix.  cap.  60 — 66. 
Maifon  Rultique,  liv.  i.  chap.  13.  14.  22.  DiCtionnaire  Oeconomique,  vol.  i.  col.  347 — 367. 
vpl.  ii.  col.  1228  — 1233.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  la  Etude  de  la  Politique  des  Finances,  et  du 
Commerce,  tom.  i.  p.  66 — 69.  DiCtionnaire  Univerfel  de  Commerce,  tom.  i  col.  446 — 449. 
rtom.  iii.  1125 — 1127.  col.  1141  — 1147.  L’Agronome,  tom.  ii.  p.  417 — 427.  Dictionnaire 
Yniverfel  d’Hidyire  Naturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  354 — 373. 
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ways  hard  and  coarfe,  and  therefore  feldom  eaten  L  Large  Cows  are 
mod  efteemed,  more  efpecially  if  their  Udders  be  large  alfo  ;  they  carry 
their  Young  Nine  Months,  and  calve  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Tenth,  bring 
fometimes  Two,  and  fometimes  Three  Calves,  are  looked  on  as  in  their 
Prime  between  the  Age  of  Five  and  Eight,  and  fall  off  about  Ten.  Yet 
they  will  live  to  twice  that  Age,  though  they  are  generally  fatted  and 
killed  much  fooner.  They  make  good  Beef,  the  Heifer  efpecially  <\  Our 
Oxen  are  in  many  Places  of  a  very  large  Size,  remarkably  fair  and  beautiful, 
their  Flefh,  when  grafs-fed,  very  fweet  and  wholefome  if  eaten  frefh ;  but 
they  muft  be  flail-fed  to  take  Salt  well,  and  if  their  Flefh  be  then  pro¬ 
perly  cured  it  will  keep  perfectly  fweet  for  full  Two  Years  d.  They  are 
feldom  kept  beyond  Seven  Years  old.  Our  Calves  are  large,  and  our  Veal 
remarkably  white  and  fine.  There  are  few  Calves  reared  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  not  only  from  the  Vicinity  of  fo  great  as  well  as  lo 
good  a  Market,  but  becaufe  the  Land,  generally  fpeaking,  let's  too  dear  to 
admit  the  raifing  them  with  Profit e.  Black  Cattle  are  .  fubjefl  to  feveral 

Black  Cattle  feem  confined  to  Europe,  Part  of  Afia,  that  is,  as  far  as  Armenia  and  Perfia,  Bar¬ 
bary  and  Egypt,  where  they  are  very  large,  in  fome  of  the  African  Itlands,  and  hi'  America,  to 
which  they  were  tranfported  by  Europeans.  Our  Farmers  fay  proverbially,  an  old  Cock  and  a 
young  Bull.  This.  Animal,  chofen  with  much  Care,  and  reared  with  fome  Trouble  and  Expence, 
is  worth  near  thrice  as  much  at  One  as  at  Four  Years  old.  He  is  then  commonly  gelt,  called 
afterwards  a  Bull-flag,  worked  fome  Years,  then  fatted,  and  killed  when  their  Flefh  is  to¬ 
lerable. 

c  Cows  have  larger  Horns  than  Bulls ;  in  other  Refpe&s  the  more  they  refemble  them,  or  Oxen 
(which  fhall  be  particularly  deferibed)  the  more  they  are  efteemed.  The  Ancients  kept  their  Cows 
from  Breeding  rill  Four  Years  old.  We,  for  the  Sake  of  Profit,  admit  them  fooner.  It  is  faid  (but 
it  is  unufual)  that  a  Cow  hath  had  Nine,  nay,  Ten  Calves  in  the  Space  of  Three  Years.  In  EiTex, 
Cows  have  had  Three  Calves,  which  having  been  brought  up  with  Care,  have  been. fold  to  the- 
Butchers  for  Nine  Pounds.  In  Moretou’s  Northamptonfhire,  p.  446,  we  have  a  lingular  In- 
ftance  of  a  Cow  that  had  Two  Calves  at  Eighteen  Years  old,  and  both  Cow  and  Calves  remained 
found  and  healthy. - 

d  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  for  all  Ufes  whatever,  but  more  efpecially  for  Salting  for  Land 
and  Sea  Service,  our  Englifh  Beef  is  as  good  and  as  wholefome  as  any  in  the  World.  If  therefore 
our  Manner  of  Living,  and  the'conftant  Demands  for  our  Shipping,  be  confidered,  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  the  Confumption,  and  of  Courfe  the  Value  of  Beef  muft  be  very  great.  The  Confumption 
of  Beeves  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  exceed  (according  to  the  beft  Lights  that  could  be  obtained) 
One  hundred  thoufand,  in  the  Reft  of  South  Britain  perhaps  Five  hundred  thoufand  or  more,  the 
Amount  of  which  muft  come  to  many  Millions ;  but  how  many  muft  depend>  upon  the  Size  of 
the  Beafts,  the  Price  of  Meat,  and  other  contingent  Circumftances  which  vary  annually,  indeed 
we  may  fay,  alter  continually. 

e  The  breeding  Calves  for  the  Butcher  many  Miles  round  London  has  been  long  in  Ufe,  and 
attended  with  great  Profits,  in  confequence  of  the  Judgment,  Skill,  and  Pains  exerted  in  render-; 
ing  them  of  a  large  Size,  and  very  delicate.  They  are  brought  partly  in  Carts  or  Waggons, 
partly  on  Horfes,  by  which  they  wade  lefs.  It  appears  from  the  Returns  of  the  Clerks  or  the 
Market,  and  other  Informations,  that  the  Number  of  Calves  is  about  double  the  Number  of 
Beeves  confnmed  in  this  Metropolis  ;  and  it  is  from  thence  evident,  that  there  is  annually  fpent 
in  Veal  upwards  of  Half  a  Million  j  an  amazing  Sum!  but  greatly,  at  leaft  for  many  Years  paft, 
within  Compafs. . 
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Difea  fes,  and  yet  not  near  fo  many  as  Sheep  ;  but  are,  like  them,  liable 
,fome times  to  Infection,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Murrain,  which  carries  them 
of/  in  great  Numbers,  creating  a  Scarcity  not  lpeediiy  to  be  repaired  h 

W  f,  not  only  receive  mod  wholefome  and  fubdantial  Nourifliment  from 
the  Flefh  of  thefe  Animals,  but  they  likewife  render  Mankind  very  eden- 
tial  Services  while  living.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  they  have  been  very  highly,, 
as  well  as  very  judly,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Writers  on  Hufbandry  g; 
and  if  they  appear  lei's  ufeful,  or  rather  led  necedary  in  thefe  Times,  it  is 
our  Fault,  fmce  undoubtedly  they  are  dill  as  dt  fo.r  the  Labour  of  the 
Plough  as  ever.  We  may  alter  our  Cudoms,  but  Nature  will  .remain  the 
fame.  Bulls,  -though  it  feldom  happens,  may  be  thus  employed  ;  but 
then  they  are  to  be  yoked  as  Horfes  are  in  a  Line,  and  not  in  Pairs  K  Oxen 
however  are  generally  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  to  which  they  feem  admirably 
fuited,  by  their  Size,  their  Strength,  the  Make  of  their  Body,  and  their 
Temper,  which  is  naturally  patient.  They  are  to  be  trained,  or,  as  the 
Country  Phrafe  is,  broke  to  it  at  a  proper  Age,  that  is  about  three  Years 
old,  when  they  have  attained  their  full  Growth,  and  while  they  are  dill 
docile  and  manageable5.  They  are  then  duly  fed,  very  gently  ufed,  and 
never  urged  beyond  their  accudomed  Hours.  The  old  and  awkard  Me¬ 
thod  of  fattening  their  Harnefs  to  their  Horns  hath  been  long  laid  adde, 
for  that  which  enables  them  to  exert  their  Force  more  equally,  and  with 
greater  Eafe  j  in  which  it  is  not  impoffible  however  that  fome  farther  Im- 

f  This  Difeafe  hath  been  hitherto  but  indifferently  explained,  more  efpecially  as  to  the  Caufe. 
It  has  fometimes  fpread  over  a  great  Part  of  Europe,  but  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once.  Some 
afcribe  it  to  a  putrid  Humour  in  the  Juices  of  the  Cattle,  others  to  an  infectious  Difpofition  of  the 
Air,  fome  to  a  peflilential  Vapour  from  the  Earth,  and  others  again  to  Infedls,  which  feems  to  be 
the  moft  natural,  as  the  moll  effectual  Prefervatives  and  Remedies  are  Scot,  Saltpetre,  Gunpowder, 
Brimftone,  and  fuch-like. 

g  Hefiod,  the  oldeft  Author  on  thefe  Subjefts,  makes  the  Farmer’s  Family  confifl,  in  the  Hufhand, 
the  Wife,  and  the  Ox.  He  was  termed  the  faithful  Minifter  of  Ceres,  and  the  conflant  Com¬ 
panion  of  Man  in  the  Labours  of  the  Field.  Virgil  gives  it  us  as  a  ffriking  Circumflance  of  the 
Saturnian  Age,  that  it  preceded  that  iu.  which  an  impious  Race  firft  feafled  on  flain  Bullocks. 
In  thofe  Days  the  Horfe  was  only  for  the  Saddle,  and  the  Culture  of  the  Earth  entirely  commit¬ 
ted  to  Oxen. 

h  The  Reafon  of  this  is  his  fierce,  furly,  and  obfiinate  Nature.  If  Two  Bulls  were  yoked,  they 
would  gore  each  other  with  their  Horns;  on  the  other  Hand,  itfhould  feem  more  practicable  with 
an  Ox  of  the  fame  Size.  This  alfo  hath  been  tried,  but  with  little  Succefs,  not  barely  from  the 
mifehievous  Difpofition  of  the  Bull,  but  chiefly  from  the  naufeous  Ranknefs  of  his  Breath,  by 
which  the  Ox,  as  the  Farmers  aflert ,(fee  Lille’s  Obfervations,  vol.  ii.  p.  85)  would  be  very  fpeediiy 
Rilled,  and  therefore  whenever  Bulls  are  wrought  they  draw  in  a  Line. 

i  Varro  fays,  the  Ox  fittefl  for  Labour  hath  a  broad  Forehead,  large  black  Eyes,  rough  hairy 
Ears,  Jaws  wide  and  ftrong,  thick  black  Lips,  Dewlap  large  reaching  to  the  Knees,  thick  brawny 
Neck,  his  Shoulders  broad,  his  Hair  not  rough  or  ftubborn,  well  fet  firaight  Legs,  rather  Abort, 
.to  fuftain  better  the  Weight  of  his  Body,  his  Knees  large  and  ftrong,  his  Feet  turning  out, 
Spreading  wide,  and  broad  withal,  his  Coat  thick,  fhort,  and  lleek,  his  Tail  long,  and  covered 
well  with  hair. 
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provement  might  be  made.  They  are  alfo  cued,  that  is,  (hoed  properly, 
and  great  Care  is  taken  to  keep  them  dry  while  wrought,  and  to  afford 
them  proper  Nourifhment  in  the  Winter.  They  are  wrought  till  about 
Ten  or  Eleven  Years  old,  and  are  then  fatted  for  the  Shambles  k. 

Oxen  are  fitted:  for  Ploughing  in  a  deep,  heavy,  or  clayey  Soil,  for  they 
do  not  fo  well  on  Gravel,  and  dill  worfe  on  Chalk,  which  very  foon  beats 
and  ruins  their  Feet.  They  are  cheaper  than  Horfes  in  many  Reipects, 
particularly  in  their  Food,  as  they  require  no  Oats,  dill  more  in  their  Shoes 
and  Harnefs,  and  in  their  being  lefs  Subject  to,  and  confequently  lefs  expen- 
five  from  their  Difeafes  b  But  what  makes  the  greated  Difference,  is  their 
not  becoming  either  ufelefs  or  of  no  Value  in  cafe  of  Lamenefs,  or  when  pad 
Service,  fince  they  are  then  fatted,  and  that  too  in  a  diort  Time,  and 
brought  to  a  good  Market,  as  their  Flefh  is  in  every  Refpedt  as  tender  and 
wholefome  as  that  of  younger  Beads m.  There  is  therefore  Reafon  to 
wonder,  that  the  Ufe  of  Oxen,  in  this  material  Part  of  Hufoandry,  is  fo 
much  declined.  It  mud  however  be  admitted,  that  even  fo  early  as  the 
Days  of  Fitzherbert,  it  was  held  problematical  whether  Horfes  or  Oxen 

k  In  Maryland,  and  other  Places,  where  they  pique  themfelves  on  fatting  Oxen  to  a  large  Size, 
they  are  very  plentifully  fed  with  fine  Hay,  live  at  their  Eafe,  and  are  very  carefully  attended. 
But  perhaps  this  may  be  more  eafily  and  cheaply  performed.  Mr.  Houghton  allures  us,  that  an 
Ox  which  fold  for  Thirty  Pounds,  was  Seventy  Years  ago  fatted  upon  Cabbage  Leaves  in  Suffolk, 
They  are  now  very  well  and  very  fpeedily  fatted  with  Carrots,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned. 
Some  of  our  Stall-fed  Oxen  are  in  Truth  of  an  almod  incredible  Bulk.  In  A.  D.  1755  an  Ox  was 
killed  at  Sunderland  which  weighed  Two  hundred  Seventy-feven  Stone  Five  Pounds,  or  2221  lb. 
A.D.  1754,  a  Pair  of  Oxen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Conflable  of  Burton  Condable,  were  killed  at  Beverley, 
which  weighed  Five  hundred  Forty-two  Stone  and  One  Pound,  or  4337  lb.  But  thefe  fell  all 
fhort  of  an  Ox  of  Sir  Walter  Wagffaff  Bagot,  Baronet,  killed  A.  D.  1753,  at  Blyth  Field  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  which  weighed  Three  hundred  Thirty-five  Stone  and  Six  Pounds,  or  26861b.  But 
thefe,  out  of  many  more  Inflances  that  might  be  produced  within  thefe  Seven  Years,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  extraordinary  and  unufual.  They  fhew  however  to  what  prodigious  Sizes  our  Beads 
may  be  raifed ;  that  this  may  be  done,  wherever  there  are  good  Failures  and  due  Attention  ;  and 
that  confequently  very  large  Beeves  may  be  had  in  any  Part  of  the  Ifland  where  the  Courfe  of  the 
Markets  may  require  them. 

1  It  is  true,  that  in  Summer  Oxen  as  well  as  Horfes  Feed  on  Grafs.  Yet  it  hath  been  long 
fince  remarked  in  favour  of  the  Ox,  that  by  his  Dung  he  reflores  to  the  Soil  as  much  as  he  takes 
from  it.  By  this,  and  by  the  Thicknefs  of  his  Lips,  which  hinder  him  from  biting  clofe,  the  Ox 
leaves  his  Paflure  better  than  he  found  it ;  whereas  an  Horfe  gradually  impoveri fires  and  con- 
fumes  it.  In  Winter,  Straw  and  a. few  Turnips  content  Oxen,  or  at  mod  a  little  Hay.  A  Lad 
that  finds  his  Hands  full  in  managing  Four  Horfes,  would  look  to  Eight  Oxen  with  much  moie 
Eafe. 

m  This  is  the  mod  weighty  Argument,  more  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  Price  and  the  De¬ 
mand  for  Beef  of  late  Years.  An  Ox  when  his  Vigour  abates,  and  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  Plough, 
by  which  for  Seven  Years  he  has  amply  earned  his  Living,  fats  kindly  at  lad,  and  fells  for  a  good 
Sum.  A  difabled  or  a  fnperannuated  Horfe  is  utterly  ufelefs,  and  as  fuch  is  configned  to  the 
Dogs.  Indeed  the  Death  of  Horfes,  and  the  many  Accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  make  aa 
heavy  Article  in  mod  Farmer’s  Expeuces,  as  them(elves  allow. 
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were  the  fitted  for  this  Labour  n  and  perhaps  the  Solution  of  this  Quedion 
411  ay  depend  on  the  Difference  of  Soils.  But  allowing  the  difufe  of  Ox 
Teams  to  be,  as  indeed  it  feems  to  be,  an  Error,  it  will  be  bed  remedied 
by  gentle  Methods,  by  having  Recourfe  to  convincing  Experiments,  and 
by  Gentlemens  fetting  Examples  of  reviving  the  old  Method,  where  they 
hold  any  Quantity  of  Ground  in  their  own  Hands  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark  before  we  quit  this  Subject,  that  the  barren  Cow,  called  by  the 
Country  People  a  Free  Martin,  has  ajmod  as  much  Strength,  and  is 
nearly  as  fit  for  this  Labour,  as  the  Ox,  and  proves  afterwards  alfo  as  good. 
Meat p. 

If  the  Labour  of  the  Ox  be  of  fuch  Confequence  in  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  arable  Land,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  Grain,  we  may 
with  the  drifted  Judice  affirm,  that  an  equal  Tribute  of  Praife  is  due  to  the 
Cow  for  the  Support  of  our  Dairies.  Thefe  are  unquedionably  of  great 
Importance  in  many  Countries,  but  in  none  more  than  in  this,  where  their 
annual  Produce  is  amazingly  large  in  Quantity,  and  at  the  fame  Time  no 
lefs  excellent  in  Quality.  The  Ancients  were  very  exaft  in  their  Defcrip- 
tions  of  the  Marks  of  a  good  Cow,  and  entered  fo  thoroughly  into  the 
Charafteridics  edablifhed  by  Nature,  that  they  are  acknowledged  as  the 
fured  Rules  at  this  Day  ci.  Yarro  ranges  the  Colours  of  Kine  in  this 

Order, 

11  The  Romans  marked  very  ftrongly  their  Notion  of  Oxen  only  being  adapted  to  the  Plough, 
by  giving  their  Acre,  which  was  the  Bafis  of  their  fuperficial  Meafure,  the  Denomination  of  Ju- 
gerum,  i.  e.  A  Day’s  Ploughing  of  a  Yoke  of  Oxen.  Our  Saxon  Anceftors  on  the  fame  Principle 
had  their  Oxgang  or  Bovata  Terne,  which  was  Fifteen  Acres,  and  Six  of  thefe  made  a  Plough¬ 
land,  that  is  as  much  as  Six  Oxen  could  plough  in  a  Year.  Three  Jugera  make  very  nearly  Two 
of  our  Acres.  It  fhould  feem  therefore  that  the  Ancients  did  by  no  Means  over-work  their  Cattle, 
ilnce  in  many  Places  a  Pair  of  Oxen  will  Plough  One  of  our  Acres  in  a  Day  without  being  faint  or 
fatigued. 

°  It  feems  unreafonable  at  lead:  to  recur  haflily  to  Authority  in  a  Cafe  of  this  Nature.  We 
know  not  what  the  Farmers  have  to  fay  for  themfelves;  but  without  knowing  this,  we  may  fafely 
conclude  they  think  Ploughing  with  Horfes  molt  for  their  Interelt.  Convince  them  it  is  not  fo, 
and  there  will  ne*d  no  coercive  Methods  to  bring  .  them  back  again  to  the  old  Manner  of 
Ploughing  with  Oxen.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queenlberry  in  Wiltlhire,  and  'Lord  Clare  in 
Elfex,  have  already  purlued  this  Mode,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  imitated  by  others  of 
Rank  and  Fortune.  This  would  quickly  put  the  Fa£t  out  of  Difpute  ;  and,  if  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  the  Farmers  out  of  Countenance. 

P  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  this  flerile  Cow,  and  called  her  Tamra.  In  More  ton’s 
Northamptonlhire,  p.  447,  we  are  told  the  Opinion  of  the  Graziers  in  that  County,  which  I  take 
to  be  general  on  this  Head.  They  fay,  that  when  a  Cow  brings  a  Bull  and  a  Cow  Calf  together, 
the  latter  is  always  a  Free  Martin,  and  never  bears.  He  profelles  not  to  know  whence  the  Name 
arifes,  and  in  this  I  profefs  alfo  to  be  110  wifer.  But  I  much  Doubt  the  abfolute  Truth  of  the 
Graziers  Account  of  this  Matter.  Mr.  Lille  obferves  from  an  intelligent  Farmer,  that  a  Free  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Head  is  coarfer,  her  Horns  more  open,  her  Udder  finaller  than  that  of  a  Heifer.  He  adds,  that 
the  Flelh  of  a  Free  Martin  when  fatted  will  fetch  an  Halfpenny  a  Pound  more  than  any  Cow  Beef. 

a  The  Truth  is,  moft  modern  Writers  copy  Varro  and  Columella  in  copying  each  other,  and 
they  could  not  do  better,  as  thefe  great  Men,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  copied  Nature.  The  latter 
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Order,  firft  the  Black,  next  the  Red,  then  the  Dun,  after  that  the  White-; 
and  laftly  the  Black  and  White,  though  of  this  Virgil  feems  to  have  had 
fomewhat  a  better  Opinion.  A  Notion  prevails  amongft  us,  founded  as  it 
is  faid  upon  Experience,  that  a  Red  Cow  gives  the  bell,  and  a  White  the 
moft  Milk,  but  that  the  Black  produces  the  bed;  Calves  r.  The  prodi¬ 
gious  Extent,  the  natural  Fertility,  and  the  modern  Improvements  which 
have  been  introduced  into  our  Paftures,  enable  our  Farmers  to  furnifh 
from  them  iminenfe  Supplies  both  of  Butter  and  Cheefe,  which  partly 
from  the  different  Methods  in  making,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  Qua¬ 
lities  of  the  Soils  where  the  Cattle  are  fed,  afford  much  Diverfity  of  Fla¬ 
vour,  and  thereby  gratify  all  Taftes,  fo  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  Demand 
for  the  feveral  Sorts  of  both  in  almod  all  Parts  of  the  Bland .  From 

thence  arifes  the  Expediency  of  eftablifhing  numerous  Fairs  and  Marts, 
where  thefe  are  expoled  to  Sale  at  dated  Times  s.  Hence  alfo  arifes  much 
Land  Carriage,  befides  what  is  fent  on  our  navigable  Rivers  by  Water-, 
and  in  Coading  Veffels,  to  the  no  fmall  Emolument  of  Thoufands  of 
Families,  that  derive  a  Subfidence  from  this  Trade  in  a  great  Variety  of 
Ways L 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impodible,  to  form  an  ex- 
adt  Calculation  of  the  Value  of  thefe  Articles ;  but  from  a  very  mature  and 
impartial  Condderation  of  a  Variety  of  Circumdances,  we  are  led  to  believe, 

infills  on  an  open  well  fpread  Fore-head,  fmooth  (Inning  Horns  of  a  deep  Brown,  large  full  black 
Eyes,  a  capacious  Belly,  ftrait  Legs,  and  fmall  Feet.  Yet  Pliny  remarks,  that  Cattle  may  be 
very  good  although  unfightly,  which  feems  to  be  verified  in  the  Normandy  and  Alderney  Cows 
compared  to  ours. 

r  Mr.  Liflc,  who  is  very  exa<d,  informs  us,  that  Six  Cows  may  be  milked  in  an  Hour,  and  fome 
Women  have  milked  Eight.  In  thelfle  of  Wight  they  reckoned  their  Cows  one  with  another  gav<5 
T wo  Gallons  of  Milk  a  Day,  which  would  make  Four  Pounds  of  Butter  in  a  Week.  He  mentions 
the  common  Opinion  to  be,  that  a  Quart  of  Cream  will  make  a  Pound  of  Butter,  but  he  thinks 
it  requires  Three  Pints.  A  Cow  was  let  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Century  for  Forty-five  Shillings, 
the  annual  Profits  of  a  Cow  are  effimated  now  at  double  that  Sum. 

$  If  we  confider  the  Difference  between  Chedder,  Chefhire,  Cottenham,  Gloucefier,  Stilton, 
Wiltfhire  Cheefes,  and  how  commonly  moft  of  them  arc  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parts  of  the  Bland, 
the  Truth  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Text  will  moft  evidently  appear.  In  regard  to  the  great  Fairs  and 
Marts,  thofe  who  live  near  them  in  the  Country,  and  even  thofe  who  have  feen  them  only  occa- 
fionaliy,  know,  that  Cheefe  is  a  very  confiderable  Article  in  them  all,  and  in  fome  of  them  the 
moft  confiderable  of  any. 

£  This  is  a  Point  always  deferving  Attention  ;  for  whatever  creates  Labour,  creates  alfo  the 
Means  of  Subfiftence,  and  the  Factors,  the  Seamen,  the  Waggoners,  the  Porters,  the  Cheefe- 
mongers,  are  as  much  maintained  by  the  Dairy  as  the  Farmer  ;  as  for  Inftance,  they  fend  great 
Quantities  of  Chefhire  Cheefe  into  Wales,  into  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties  by  Land-car¬ 
riage,  to  London,  to  Scotland,  and  Ireland  by  Sea,  to  the  Amount,  as  fome  have  computed,  fee 
Atlas  Maritimus,  p.  17,  in  the  Whole  of  Phirty  thoufand  Tuns  annually.  It  is  poffible  this  may 
fomewhat  exceed  the  Truth,  but  moft  certainly  a  very  great  Quantity  is  fent  by  all  thefe  different 
Conveyances,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Carriage  is  included  in  the  Pi  ice. 
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that  there  is  no  Exaggeration  in  affirming,  that  the  total  Amount  of  the 
Produce  of  the  Dairies  in  South  Britain,  in  refpedt  to  Home  Confumption 
only,  exclufive  of  a  large  Exportation  of  Cheefe  efpecially,  amounts  an¬ 
nually  to  many  Millions  Sterling u.  It  will  in  fome  Degree  abate  the 
Wonder,  that  at  firft  Sight  may  arife  from  fuch  an  Affertion,  if  we  reflect,  that 
all  Ranks,  Sexes,  and  Ages  are  in  a  Manner  equally  Partakers  of  their  va¬ 
rious  Productions.  For  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  fame  Time  they  furniffi 
Delicacies  to  the  Rich,  they  compofe  a  great  Part  of  the  daily  Food, 
and  of  courfe  effentially  contribute  to  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Poor,  entering 
alfo  generally  in  fome  Form  or  other  into  every  Regimen  of  Diet  preferibed 
by  the  Phylician.  It  is  therefore  at  once  a  very  obvious,  and  no  lefs  flu- 
pendous  Bleffing,  that  Things  of  fuch  neceffary,  fuch  conftant,  and  fuch 
extenfive  Ufe,  are  every  where  throughout  thefe  happy  Hands  fo  cheap, 
and  fo  common.  But  this  prodigious  Plenty  inftead  of  leffening  may  be 
he  faid  in  fome  Meafure  to  encreafe  their  Value,  by  putting  it  into  the 
Power  of  all  Perfons  to  procure  them,  which  is  the  plain  Source  of  fo 
amazing  a  Confumption  w. 

The  principal  Reafon  why  Black  Cattle  are  foon  killed,  is  from  the  Pro¬ 
fits  that  are  drawn  from  almoft  all  Parts  of  them,  exclufive  of  the  general 
Advantage  arifing  from  the  Flefh,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
would  be  a  very  long  and  difficult,  though  by  no  Means  an  ufelefs-  or  an 

u  In  all  Computations  of  this  Kind  no  Sort  of  Precifion  can  be  had,  or  indeed  ought  to  be  • 
expected.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  done,  is  . to  make  the  bed;  Inquiries  in  one’s  Power,  to  con- 
fider  and  compare  them  carefully,  and  to  leave  the  Refult  of  them  to  the  Reader’s  Judgment. 
It  hath  been  reckoned  by  Mr.  Maitland,  who  took  all  the  Methods  he  could  devife  to  come  at 
Certainty,  that  there  were  confumed  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  upwards  of  Sixteen  Millions  of 
Pounds  of  Butter,  above  Twenty  one  Millions  of  Pounds  of  Cheefe,  together  about  Thirty-eight 
Millions,  and  Five  Millions  of  Gallons  of  Milk,  every  Year.  As  this  Account  was  taken  about 
Thirty  Years  ago,  if  it  was  then  a  little  too  large,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  fo  now.  It  alfo 
agrees  very  well  with  the  Principles  of  another  Calculation,  as  to  the  general  Expence  in  Provi- 
frons  in  this  Metropolis,  in  which  I  find  all  thefe  Articles  rated  together  at  upwards  of  One  Mil¬ 
lion  annually. 

w  Our  Black  Cattle  are  very  confiderable  in  point  of  Size.  Some  of  our  Oxen  meafure  Two 
Yards  between  the  Tips  of  their  Horns,  whereas  a  French  Ox’s  Horns  are  afunder  about  Two 
Feet.  Thefe  large  Cattle  are  bred  in  Lancafiiire,  Lincolnfhire,  and  Yorkfliire,  and  in  other  Northern 
Counties.  The  Danifh  Cows  are  large,  brought  into  Holland,  and  there,  though  ever  fo  well  fed, 
they  do  not  grow  fat,  but  give  prodigious  Quantities  of  Milk,  which  is  alfo  very  good.  The 
French,  who  purchafe  them  from  thence,  call  them  Flandrines.  In  general  however  their  Cows 
yield  lefs  Milk  than  ours,  fince,  according  to  a  very  modern  Calculation,  the  Profit  of  a  milch  Cow 
is  reckoned  there  at  Thirty  Livres  per  Annum.  As.  to  the  Beauty  of  Cattle,  the  Preference  is 
given  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  from  the  perfejft  Symmetry,  of  their  Limbs,  and  the  exaff  Regularity  of  their 
Marks.  They  are  alfo  of  a  large  Size.  The  Antients  highly  commended  the  Breed  of  Cattle  in 
Epirus ;  thefe  were  of  a  red  Colour,  very  large  and  firong,  the  firfi:  they  attributed  to  the  Circum- 
fpeflion  ufed  in  the  Choice  of  their  Bulls,  and  the  latter  to  the  not  fufiering  their  Cows  to  have 
Calves  till  they  were  between  Four  and  Five  Years  old.  Our  Graziers  are  allowed  to  be  as  ex¬ 
pert  as  ill  any  Country  whatever. 
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unpleafant  Tafk,  to  give  an  accurate  and  diftindt  Detail  of  thefe,  and  to 
£hew  their  lignal  Benefit  and  Importance  with  regard  to  the  public  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  Number  of  Families  to  whom  they  afford  conftant  Employ¬ 
ment,  and  comfortable  Subfiftence*.  But  for  all  thefe  we  have  not  Room, 
and  therefore  we.  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  infilling  only  on  a  few  of  the 
moft  remarkable,  briefly  pointing  out  feme  of  the  Reft.  At  the  fame  Time 
recommending  it  to  our  Readers,  to  inform  themfelves  farther,  as  Oppor¬ 
tunities  offer,  on  all  thefe  Heads,  that  they  may  acquire  juft  Notions  of  the 
numerous  beneficial  Confequences,  which  flow  continually  from  our  na¬ 
tional  Advantages,  and  derive  from  thence  a  diftindt  and  proper  Senfe  of' 
our  Independency,  and  of  the  intrinfic  Riches  of  this  great  Country ;  for 
Want  of  Attention  to  which,  we  are  too  frequently  led  into  falfe  Sentiments 
on  a  Subjedl,  which,  if  we  reflect  on  our  Honour  and  Happinefs  as  Natives, 
of  Britain,  ought  of  all  others  to  be  the  moft  thoroughly  underftood  7. 

But  to  return  to  the  Point  from  which  we  digreffed. 

To  begin  then  with  their  Horns,  which  ferve  for  an  Infinity  of  Ufes,. 
after  they  have  been  properly  prepared  by  thofe  who  exercife  that  Trade,, 
and  are  from  thence  ftiled  Horners,  and  whofe  foie  Bufinefs  it  is,  by  a 
great  Variety  of  very  ingenious  Methods,  to  render  them  fit  for  the  feveral 
Purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied  When  thus  prepared,  they  pafs  into 

the 

x  This  is  the  great  Point;  for  whatever  produces  Labour,  in  this  Country  more  efpecially, 
produces  a  Living.  We  do  not  fufficiently  advert  to  another  plain  Propofmon,  that  Perfons  of 
all  Ranks  live  upon  Labour,  that  is,  either  their  own  or  other  Peoples  Labour.  In  every  Country 
thofe  who  live  on  their  own  Labour,  be  that  what  it  will,  contribute  fomething  to  the  publick 
Stock,  whereas  thofe  who  never  Labour  at  all  contribute  nothing.  It  is  upon  a  juft  Proportion  be¬ 
tween  thefe  different  Sorts  of  People,  both  neceffary  in  a  Community,  that  the  Welfare  of  it  de¬ 
pends,  to  which  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  than  the  having  a  Number  of  Methods  in  which 
Mens  Induftry  may  exert  itfelf  on  the  natural  Produce  of  the  Country.  In  this  Cafe  Confumption, 
whatever  it  be,  is  a  Saving,  and, Commerce,  to  whatever  it  amounts,  is  fo  much  clear  Gain. 

y  Upon  the  Principles  explained  in  the  foregoing  Note,  Egypt  in  former  Times,  and  China  at 
prefent,  have  been  celebrated  as  the  fined:  Countries  in  the  World.  Yet  without  any  Tiucffure  of 
Partiality  it  may  be  affirmed,  this  Country  is  or  may.  be  made  in  this  Refpeft  equal  to  either,  as. 
in  another  it  may  be  truly  laid  to  excel  them  both.  For  the  antient  /Egyptians,  and  the  modern 
Chinefe,  affeft  to  fiiew  their  Independency  by  declining  an  a£live  and  exteniive  Navigation.  This, 
by  producing  Ignorance  and  Timidity,  enervated  Mens  Minds,  and  deftroyed  all  natural  Courage, 
the  only  permanent  Support  of  Independency,  which  by  a  contrary  Conduct  we  have  always 
maintained.  The  native  Riches  of  Britain  fupport  her  Commerce,  and  to  her  Commerce  fhe  owes 
her  Naval  Power.  To  diflinguifh  the  infeparable  Connexion  between  thefe,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  minutely  examining  the  Productions  of  this  Country,  and  how  they  contribute  to  the  Sub- 
liffence  of  the  Inhabitants,  is  an  effectual  Method  to  evince  our  Independency,  and  to  render  us 
fenfible  at  the  fame  Time,  that  it  cannot  be  either  fhaken  or  flipped,  but  by  the  general  Prevalence 
of  Folly,  Indolence,  and  Corruption. 

The  Horners  were  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  Fraternity  in  the  City-  of  London  fome.: 
hundred  Years  ago.  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  IY.  they  complained  to  Parliament, .  that  by  Fo-- 
*  '  '  reignerss 
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the  Hands,  and  are  the  Obje&s  of  the  Induftry  of  other  Artificers,  fudh 
as  Comb- makers,  Cutlers,  Makers  of  Spectacles,  and  feveral  more,  to  all  of 
whom  they  fupply  the  Means  of  Subfiftence;  and  are  befides  ufed  in  making 
of  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Boxes,  Ink-horns,  Powder  Flafks,  Blowing  Horns, 
Shoeing  Horns,  drinking  Cups,  artificial  Flowers,  and  a  vafl  Variety  of 
other  Things,  but  more  efpecially  when  fplit  into  Plates  or  Leaves,  are  put 
into  Lanterns,  and  various  Contrivances  to  admit  Light,  for  which  in  this 
Shape  they  are  peculiarly  fit,  as  being  lefs  fragil,  though  at  the  fame  Time 
lefs  tranfparent  than  Glafs.  But  independent  of  thefe,  the  very  fmalleft  ' 
Fragments,  and  even  the  Duff  and  Filings  of  Horn,  are  found  very  fervice- 
able  in  manuring  cold  Lands3.  Befides  the  great  Confumption,  which  is 
continually  made  ol  them  at  Home,  there  is  a  very  large  Exportation  both 
in  Leaves  and  Manufactures,  from  their  Superiority  to  other  Horns  in  Size 
and  other  Qualities  b. 

The  Hair  hath  alfo  its  Value,  and  is  employed  in  many  different  Ways. 
The  long  Hair  of  the  Tail  is  frequently  mixed  with  Horfe  Hair  fpun  into 
Ropes,  and  fometimes  wove.  The  fhort  Hair  ferves  to  fluff  Saddles,  Seats 
of  feveral  Kinds,  Mattreifes,  and  Chairs.  The  Refufe  is  a  good  Manure, 
and  operates  more  fpeedily  than  the  Horns  c.  The  Teguments,  Cartilages, 

and 

reigners  buying  up  our  Horns  they  were  in  Danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this  Bufinefs  loft  to  the 
Nation  ;  and  thereupon  was  made  the  Statute,  4  Edward  IV.  by  which  the  Sale  ot  Horns  to  Fo¬ 
reigners  (except  fuch  as,the  faid  Horners  refufed)  was  prohibited,  and  the  Wardens  had  power  given 
them  to  fearch  all  Markets  in  London,  and  24  Miles  round,  and  to  infpeft  Sturbridge  and  Ely 
Fairs,  to  prevent  fuch  Practices,  and  to  purchafe  Horns  at  Bated  Prices.  But  on  plaufible  Pretences 
this  Law  was  repealed,  Stat  Jac.  I.  cap.  xxv.  and  thereupon  the  old  Evil  revived.  The  Horners 
again  applied  to  Parliament,  and  by  Stat.  vii.  Jac.  I.  cap.  xiv.  the  Act  of  A.  D.  1464  was  re¬ 
newed  (except  as  to  the  Infpe&ion  of  the  Fairs,  and  the  old  Prices)  and  remains  in  Force.  The 
prefent  Company  were  incorporated,  Jan.  12th  1638,  13th  of  Charles  I.  confittingcf  a  Matter,  Two 
Wardens,  and  Nine  Affittants,  without  Livery  or  Hall.  They  have  a  Warehoufe  in  Spitalfields,  to 
which  the  Horns  are  fent  as  brought  from  Town  and  Country  Markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceafed  Members  having  equal  Shares. 

a  The  Matter  lying  within,  on  which  the  Horn  is  formed,  is  called  the  Slough,  and  when  dry 
is  ufed  in  making  Walls  or  Fences,  in  which  covered  from  wet  it  will  laft  a  long  Time.  It  is 
nlfo  moft  admirable  in  mending  Roads,  where  the  Soil  is  foft  and  fpewy  ;  for  dittolving  it  becomes 
a  glutinous  fubftance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  Gravel.  As  a  Manure  they  allow  between  Two 
and  Three  Quarter  Sacks  to  an  Acre.  Horn  Saw-Dutt  with  Mould  is  an  excellent  Compott: 
for  Flowers.  It  is  alfo  of  Ufe  in  the  hardening,  and  giving  what  is  called  a  proper  Temper  to 
Metals. 

b  It  has  been  fhewn  in  a  former  Note  how  defirous  Foreigners  were  of  having  our  Horns  un- 
wronght,  which  is  wifely  prohibited,  as  is  alfo  the  Importation  of  unwrought  Horns  into  this 
.Country.  In  A.  D.  1750,  we  exported  to  Holland  only  of  Lantern  Leaves  514,500,  befides 
Powder  Flafks,  &c.  There  was  formerly  a  Duty  of  Twenty  Shillings  a  Thoufand,  under  which 
•Duty  we  exported,  A.  D.  1683,  in  the  Whole  76,650.  But  by  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  xv.  thefe, 
and  all  other  Manufactures  made  of  Horns,  may  be  exported  free. 

c  Some  of  the  Ufes  to  which  this  Material  is  applied  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Text,  and 
©thers  might  be  mentioned  here,  which  however  would  not  apprize  the  Reader  of  its  Value 
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and  Grilles  for  the  indifferent ;  and  for  the  finer,  all  the  Cuttings,  Parings, 
and  Scraps  of  Hides  are  boiled  in  Water,  till  the  gelatinous  Parts  of  them 
are  thoroughly  diffolved;  the  Mafs  being  properly  dried  in  the  Sun  or  by  the 
Wind  becomes  Glue,  which,  while  loft,  is  cut  into  Tablets  or  fquare' 
Pieces,  which  hardened  become  tranfparent,  but  having  a  greenifli  Cafi, 
and  when  ufed  is  diffolved  again  in  hot  Water.  The  older  the  Beafi,  the 
better  the  Glue,  more  efpecially  if  made  from  a  Bull's  Hide.  The  Con- 
fumption  of  this  Commodity  by  the  numerous  Artificers  to  whom  it  is  of 
indilpenfable  Utility  is  prodigious,  and  of  courfe  the  Value  of  it  is  very 
confiderable.  Of  this  likewife  there  is  a  very  great  Exportation,  as  Englifh. 
Glue  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  bed  in  Europe,  partly  from  the  Ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  Materials,  and  partly  from  the  Skill  of  the  Manufactu¬ 
rers  d. 

The  Sinews  are  prepared  fo  as  to  become  a  Kind  of  Thread  or  fmall 
Cord,  ufed  in  fewing  Saddles,  in  making  Racquets,  and  other  Things  of 
a  like  Nature.  The  Bones,  thoroughly  burned,  are  reduced  to  a  fine 
Powder,  and  become  then  of  a  beautiful  and  glofiy  black,  which  is  ufed  by 
the  Painters.  All  of  thefe  Articles  which  have  been  fuccin&ly  treated  are 
of  fome,  and  feveral  yield  a  good  Price6.  Many  more  might  be  added  to 
thefe  Infiances  without  any  Danger  of  exhaufiing  the  Subject but  we 

will  * 

t 
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or  Confequences,  which' however  is  not  inconfiderable.  Serving  as  it  does  for  a  Variety  of  Pur- 
pofes,  it  is  in  conftant  Demand,  and  is  not  worthlefs  when  decay’d.  For  when  it  hath  loft  its 
Elafticity  in  Mattreffes,  Culhions,  &c.  it  is  pulled  out  and  wove  ;  and  worn  out  in  this  Shape,  is 
torn  for  Manure.  It  pays  Two  Shillings  an  Hundred  on  Exportation. 

d  Innumerable  Ufes  are  made  of  this  Subftance,  by  the  Multitude  of  Artificers  to  whom  it  is 
neceffary,  fo  that  there  is  a  conftant  and  regular,  as  well  as  very  large  and  quick  Sale  for  all  that 
can  be  made.  Experience  however  ftiews  that  Glue  is  much  better  for  keeping.  Our  Glue  bears 
a  high  Price  abroad,  and  the  Glue  made  in  Flanders  is  next  in  Value.  In  both  it  is  made  by  the  ' 
Tanners  from  Fragments  of  good  Skins,  dried  with  much  Care.  In  France  it  is  a  feparateTrade,  and 
the  Glue-makers  pick  up  their  Materials  as  they  can,  from  the  feveral  Dealers  in  Skins,  and  boiling 
thefe  with  Cow  Heels  make  their  Glue,  which  as  they  purchafe  every  Thing  muft  render  it  dear, 
as  well  as  of  inferior  Quality.  The  Duty  on  Exportation  is  Ten  Pence,  and  on  Importation 
Three  Shillings  and  Ten  Pence  on  an  Hundred  Weight. 

c  It  is  acknowledged  that  all  thefe  Accounts  (though  much  Pains  were  taken  about  them)  are 
very  imperfect,  and  therefore  we  ought,  as  Occaficns  occur,  to  aim  at  obtaining  a  more  diftinft 
Notion  of  each  of  thefe  Articles.  As  to  Bones  we  fee  the  Rag-gatherers  carefully  pick  them  up 
(large  one’s  efpecially)  in  the  Streets.  Thefe  make  certain  Rings, -Tobacco  Stoppers,  Boxes,  and 
who  knows  how  many  Things  befides  ?  Ox  Bones  are  alfo  exported.  In  the  Book  of  Rates,  the 
thoufand  is  valued  at  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence.  A.  D.  1754,  we  exported  Thirty-two 
Thoufand  to  Holland.  It  is.a  theological  Maxim  of  the  judicious  Lord  Verulam,  “  That  what- 
“  ever  GOD  judged  worthy  of  EfTence,  Man  ought  to  efteem  worthy  of  Science.”  It  is  a  Maxim 
taught  us  by  Experience,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Thing  fo  feemingly  defpicable  out  of  which  hu¬ 
man  Induftry  cannot  extrafl  a  Living. 

f  Whatever  is  of  Ule  hath  its  Value.  The  Hoofs  of  Oxen  are  employed  in  Cafe-hardening  Iron, 
and  alfo  as  a  Manure.  The  Gall,  from  its  faponaceous  Nature,  is^of  great  Service  to  Dyers,  and  ? 
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will  content  ourfelves  with  adding  only  Two  great  and  important  Manufac¬ 
tures. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Leather,  the  Benefits  arifing  from  which  put  the 
Capacity  to  the  Stretch,  and  furpafs  our  Powers  of  Calculation.  It  may 
l'eem  ftrange  that  this  fliould  be  afferted  of  the  Skins  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Oxen,  for  which  the  only  Apology  that  can  be  made  is,  that  in  Point  of 
Fade  it  is  ftridtly  true,  and  that  it  may  be  faid  farther,  which  ought  to 
reconcile  us  to  a  ftridt  Attention  to  the  homely  Subject,  that  all  thefe  Be¬ 
nefits  accrue  to  the  Britifh  Nation  g.  Hides  pafs  from  the  Butcher  to  the 
Tanner,  and  from  him  to  the  Currier,  and  by  their  Labour  thefe  are  con¬ 
verted  into  Leather,  and  are  immediately  after  configned  to  fuch  a  vaft  Va¬ 
riety  of  Tradefmen,  as  are  exceeded  only  by  the  Number  of  thofe  employed 
in  the  Woollen  Manufacture*1.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  we  need 
barely  to  make  ufe  of  our  Eyes.  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  Inflruments  of 
Hufbandry,  on  the  Implements  ufed  in  moft  mechanic  Trades,  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  a  Multitude  of  Engines  and  Machines,  or  if  we  contemplate  at 
Home  the  necefifary  Parts  of  our  Cloathing,  Breeches,  Shoes,  Boots,  Gloves, 
or  the  Furniture  of  our  Houfes,  the  Books  on  our  Shelves,  the  Harnefs  of  our 
Horfes,  and  even  the  Subftance  of  our  Carriages ;  what  do  we  fee  but  In¬ 
stances  of  human  Induftry  exerted  upon  Leather  ?  What  an  Aptitude  hath 
this  Single  Material  in  a  Variety  of  Circnmftances  for  the  Relief  of  our 
Necefiities,  and  Supplying  Conveniencies  in  every  State  and  Stage  of  Life  ? 

others,  for  cleaning,  fcouring,  and  other  Purpofes.  Blood  is  ufed  in  fome  Places  in  boiling  Salt, 
as  a  Compoft  for  Fruit  Trees,  and  is  a  capital  Ingredient  in  making  Prnffian  Blue.  Bladders  are  in 
daily  Demand  for  their  Cheapnefs  and  Utility.  The  Guts  of  Oxen  are  put  to  many  Ufes,  exported, 
nay,  and  re-imported  as  a  Covering  to  Bologna  Saufages.  The  thin  Membrane  of  the  Reftum  or 
Streight-Gut  is  by  a  very  curious  Procefs  made  into  what  is  called  Gold-Beaters  Skin.  From  the 
Feet  of  Oxen  is  extracted  Neats  Foot  Oil,  which  is  in  common  Ufe,  and  hath  this  fingular  Pro¬ 
perty,  that  it  will  not  freeze.  True  it  is,  that  none  of  thefe  are  of  confiderable  Worth  ;  but  it  is 
as  true,  that  they  are  all  in  every  Beaft  that  is  killed. 

g  The  Size  of  the  Skin  depends  on  the  Size  of  the  Beall,  as  is  fdf-evident.  But  the  Value  of 
the  Skin  is  computed  by  its  Weight  ;  and  it  fiiould  feem  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Weight  of  the 
Beall,  the  fmaller  Skins  are  heaviell.  In  an  Ox  of  Seven  hundred  Eighty-four  Pounds  the  Skin 
was  Eighty-four,  that  is  nearly  a  Ninth.  In  an  Ox  of  One  hundred  and  Seventy  Stone  the  Skin 
was  Twelve  Stone,  nearly  a  Fourteenth.  In  Sir  William  Bngot’s  great  Ox  of  26S6  lb.  the  Skin  was 
155  lb.  which  is  but  a  Seventeenth. 

h  Belides  thofe  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  confiderable  Dealers  in  Leather  as  a  Commo- 
modity.  Such  as  the  Leather  Cutter,  the  Leather  DrefTer,  the  Leather  Dyer,  the  Leather  Grounder, 
and  the  Leather  Seller.  All  of  thefe  are  very  great  and  gainful  Trades,  and  require  large  Capitals, 
becaufe  moll  of  them  purchafe  with  ready  Money,  and  fell  on  Credit.  Some  of  them  are  very 
ingenious,  and  at  the  fame  Time  laborious  Employments,  fo  that  to  their  Skill  and  Induflry  the 
Superiority  of  our  Leather  is  in  fome  Meafure  owing. 
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Without  it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  Plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  Difficul¬ 
ties  ffiould  we  be  expofed  *?  - 

After  thus  anfwering  almoft  innumerable  Purpofes,  the  very  Rags, 
Relicks,  and  Recrements  are  not  ufelefs,  as  we  have  already  Teen.  In  order 
to  form  fome  Idea  of  the  mighty  Importance  of  this  Article,  we  muft  at¬ 
tend  to  the  very  great  Number  of  Perfons  maintained  by  its  different  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  by  the  Vending  and  Difpoftng  of  them  in  very  different  Man¬ 
ners  k.  We  muft  next  recollect  how  large  a  Revenue  the  Publick  reaps  from 
theExcifeon  this  Commodity,  which  (hews  the  Extenfivenefs  of  Home  Con- 
fumption  h  We  muft  all'o  advert  to  the  conftant  and  prodigious  Exportation 
of  tanned  Hides  and  manufactured  Leather,  the  whole  Amount  of  which  is 
fo  much  clear  Gain  to  the  Nation.  Laftly,  we  ought  to  recoiled!,  how  well 
this  beneficial  Trade  has  been  from  time  to  time  preferved  and  protected, 
by  a  Diverfity  of  Laws  enacted,  altered,  or  repealed,  as  the  publick  Intereft 
diredted ;  and  which  Laws  ftill  requiring  frequent  Revifions,  oblige  the 
Legiilature  to  an  uninterrupted  Attention  to  what  contributes  fo  much  to 
the  Welfare  of  private  Perfons,  and  thereby  to  the  Welfare  and  Happinefs 
of  Society 111 . 

But 

1  It  is  underflood,  that  a  Cow  Hide  is  the  bell  ;  and  the  French  have  a  fenfible  Proverb,  which 
turns  upon  this,  A  la  Boucherie  les  Vaches  font  Boeufs,  et  a  la  Tannerie  les  Boeufs  font  Vaches. 
In  the  Market  Cows  are  Oxen,  at  the  Tannery  Oxen  are  Cows.  In  this  Country  the  Addrefs 
of  thofe  who  prepare  our  Leather  is  fo  great,  and  they  know  how  to  manage  the  Materials  fo 
well,  that  every  Manufacturer  is  uot  only  readily  fupplied  with  Leather,  but  alfo  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  Sort  of  Leather  fittefl  for  his  Ufe. 

k  There  is  no  better  Method,  at  leaf!  that  I  can  devife  to  give  fome  Notion  of  this  Matter, 
than  to  give  a  Lift  of  fuch  Trades,  exclufive  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  as  principally  work  on 
Leather.  Such  as  Bellows- makers.  Book-binders,  Breeches- makers,  Bridle-cutters,  Buff  Belt-makers, 
Cap-makers,  Clog-makers,  Coach-makers,  Collar-makers,  Cordwainers,  Engine-makers,  Fell- 
mongers,  Glovers,  Harnefs-makers,  Hoifter  Cafe-makers,  Leather- bottom  Chair-makers,  Leather 
Bodice-makers,  Leather  Bucket  and  Pipe-makers,  Leather  Cafe-makers,  Leather-Gilders,  Patten- 
makers,  Powder-machine-makers,  Pump-makers,  Sadlers,  Screen-Makers,  Sedan-makers,  Shaving- 
ftrap  makers,  Skinners,  Sword-cutlers,  Trunk-makers,  Trufs-makers,  Vellom  and  Parchment- 
makers,  Whip  and  Thong-makers. 

l  The  Excife  on  Leather  was  originally  impofed  by  Stat.  g  Ann.  cap.  xi.  §  2.  and  extends  to  all 
Species  of  Leather  tanned,  tawed,  or  dreffed  in  Oil.  But  the  Expence  of  the  War  againft  France 
made  it  neceffary  to  lay  additional  Duties,  by  Stat.  io  Ann.  cap.  xxvi.  §  2.  both  for  Thirty-two 
Years.  Thefe  Duties  and  additional  Duties  were  made  perpetual,  and  Part  of  the  General  Fund  by 
Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii.  By  the  Statutes  of  Queen  Anne  before  mentioned  a  Drawback  was  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  manufaflured  Leather  exported  of  Two  thirds  of  the  Excife,  which  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  Stature  in  the  fame  Reign  was  altered  to  Three  Halfpence  on  every  Pound-weight.  This 
Excife  Duty  ©nail  Sorts  of  Leather,  Vellom,  and  Parchment,  produced,  A.  D.  1760,  204,291  /. 
A.  D.  1761.  211,483  /.  A.  D.  1762.  218,700  /. 

m  Whoever  perufes  thefe  Laws,  as  they  lie  in  our  Statute  Books,  with  Attention,  and  conft- 
ilers  them  candidly,  will  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  is  aflerted  in  the  Text.  For  thefe 
Statutes  provide  againft  the  Exportation  of  raw  Hides,  which  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  vii.  is  de¬ 
clared  a  common  Nuifance  ;  for  the  preventing  Butchers  from  Cutting,  Gafhing,  or  otherwife  in- 
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But  before  we  abfolutely  part  with  this  Subject,  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  fay  fomewhat  with  refpe£t  to  Calves.  Thefe,  though  they  yield 
no  Profit  living,  become  notwithfianding  very  valuable  when  killed,  not 
only  in  refpedkto  their  Flefh  but  their  Skins,  which  are  ferviceable  in  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Ways,  and  of  Courfe  fupply  Materials  to  a  Variety  of  Trades  n.  The 
Superiority  of  the  Leather  made  from  them  occafioned  a  great  Exportation, 
efpecially  to  France.  The  high  Duty  impofed  upon  them,  rendered  the 
Commodity  to  them  very  dear.  But  what  was  ftill  more  grievous  to  the 
French  than  the  Duty,  was  the  abfolute  Prohibition  of  exporting  any  Skin 
weighing  more  than  Four  Pounds.  It  was  this  induced  Mr.  Colbert  to 
countenance  an  Undertaking  in  the  Suburb  of  St.  Marcell  at  Paris  for 
Drefling  Calve  Skins  faqon  d’ Angleterre,  and  very  great  Expectations  were 
formed  upon  this  ProjeCt.  Yet,  after  the  expending  great  Sums,  this  Scheme 
was  dropped,  the  Undertaker  declaring,  that  the  Englifii  Animal  was 
ftronger  when  calved  than  the  French  when  a  Fortnight  old,  were  after¬ 
wards  better  fed  and  managed  ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  this,  their  Skins 
were  of  a  fuperior  Nature,  and  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  Manner  of  Dref- 
iing°.  The  French  were  however  great  Gainers  by  the  very  Attempt, 
though,  as  we  fee,  it  had  utterly  mifcarried.  For  the  Apprehenfions  we 
were  under  of  lofing  fo  valuable  a  Trade  as  that  then  was,  induced  us  to 
remove  the  Limitation,  and  to  take  fome  other  Methods  for  its  Prefervation, 
by  which  at  the  Time  it  happened  both  Parties  were  pleafed.  Certain  it 
is,  that  our  Calve  Skins,  whether  tawed  or  otherwife  dreffed,  continue  ftill 
to  preferve  their  Superiority,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  their  Price  p.  But 
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juring  Skins;  for  the  Tanning  and  otherwife  Dreffing  them  properly;  for  the  preventing  Differ¬ 
ences  and  Difputes  among!!:  the  fcveral  Trades  dealing  in  and  manufacturing  of  Leather;  and  for 
committing  the  InfpeClion  of  the  Commodity  to  the  principal  Perfons  in  the  Trades  moff  intereffed 
in  feeing  thofe  Laws  flriClly  executed.  By  thefe  Means,  as  the  Subffance  of  our  Skins  is  remark¬ 
ably  good,  fo  the  Leather  is  moff  admirably  dreffed  for  anfwering  every  Purpofe. 

n  Calve  Skins  are  made  into  Leather  every  Way ;  that  is,  they  are  tanned,  tawed,  and  dreffed  ia 
Oil,  and  thus  prepared,  they  may  become  the  Material  of  many  Manufacturers,  as  Cordwainers, 
Book -binders,  Sadlers,  See.  the  thin  fmall  Skins  anfwer  belt  for  fome  Purpofes,  thofe  that  are 
thicker  and  ftronger  for  others.  The  thinnall  of  all,  and  the  Skins  of  abortive  Calves,  are  made 
into  Vellom.  The  Hair  aTo  is  applied  to  the  fame  Purpofes  with  that  of  Oxen  and  Cows,  and  is 
therefore  commonly  mixed  and  fold  with  them. 

0  This  FaCt  may  be  found  in  DiCtionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  iii.  col.  1 142,  1 143,  but  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  our  Statute  Book.  By  the  ACt,  12  Car.  II.  the  high  Duty  and  Prohibition  of  ex¬ 
porting  large  Skins  were  impofed.  By  Stat.  20  Car.  ii.  cap.  v.  thefe  Reffraints  were  removed, 
and  a  Duty  of  One  Shilling  an  Hundred-weight  fettled.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  faid  in  the 
Preamble  of  this  Law,  that  the  former  A  Cl,  by  difeouraging  Exportation,  had  abated  the  Price  of 
Skins,  to  the  Detriment  of  the  Landed  Interefl. 

p  By  the  ACl  of  the  Ninth  of  Queen  Anne  thefe  Skins  tanned  are  charged  with  an  Excife  of 
Three  Half-pence  a  Pound-weight,  and  the  like  Duty  on  Skins  tawed  or  dreffed.  By  the  ACl: 
of  the  Tenth,  with  an  additional  Duty  of  Two  Pence  a  Pound  on  tanned,  and  Three  Half-pence 
a  Pound  on  tawed.  If  exported,  there  is  a  Drawback  allowed  as  fettled  by  thofe  ACls.  By  the  Firft 
of  thofe  ACls  a  Duty  of  One  Shilling  a  Dozen,  and  by  the  Second  Four  Shillings  a  Dozen  is  im- 
4  poked; 
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this  Trade  is  not  now  fo  great  an  Objedt,  becaufe  our  Home  Consumption, 
is  very  much  increafed  fince  that  Period. 

The  Second  capital  Article  in  refpeft  to  Profit,  that  vve  derive  from 
Black  Cattle,  is  Tallow,  which  on  a  fuperficial  View  may,  to  vulgar 
Apprehenfions,  feem  as  fordid,  if  not  more  fo  than  Skins ;  but  to  the 
Eyes  of  the  Confiderate,  will  appear  what  it  really  is,  a  Thing  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  Value,  arifing  from  its  extenfive  Utility.  In  all  the  Beafts  that  ru¬ 
minate  or  chew  the  Cud,  there  is  a  particular  Kind  of  Fat,  which  fixes 
and  becomes  hard  of  itfelf,  which  is  called  Suet,  and  this  when  cleaned, 
melted,  and  refined  for  Ufe,  is  what  we  fhile  Tallow  q.  The  Confump- 
tion  of  this  is  equally  large  and  indifpenfable,  particularly  in  Candles  and 
Soap,  Things  of  neceflary  and  continual  Ufe;  and  it  is  likewife  employed 
in  mod:  Branches  of  the  Leather  Manufacture,  by  Plumbers,  and  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  other  Artificers,  in  a  Variety  of  domeftick  Services,  and  in  Phy- 
fickr.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  fo  conflant,  fo  copious,  and  we  may 
truely  add  encreafing  an  Expence  of  a  Commodity,  which  though  in 
fmall  Quantities  of  little  Value,  and  therefore  more  freely  ufed,  mufl  ac¬ 
cumulate  to  an  immenfe  Confumption.  To  attempt  however  the  align¬ 
ing  its  total  Value  with  any  Pretence  to  ExaCtnefs,  would  be  very  weak 
and  abfurd,  as  it  is  altogether  impoflible  to  colled:  the  Materials  requifite 
for  making  fuch  a  Calculation.  The  only  Means  of  helping  the  Reader 
to  form  a  tolerable  Notion  of  this  Matter,  is  to  mention  the  Produce  of  the 


pofed  on  Vellom.  The  Difadvantages  that  might  arife  from  all  thefe  Duties  upon  Leather  were 
forefeen,  and  were  confequently  laid  (the  additional  Duties  efpecially)  by  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  with  much  Difficulty  and  R«lu£lance ;  fo  that  nothing  but  a  vifible  Neceffity  could  have 
induced  their  Confent.  They  have  been  continued  from  the  fame  Neceffity  for  the  Support  of 
publick  Credit. 

q  In  an  Ox  that  weighed  Seven  hundred  and  Eighty  Pounds,  the  Tallow  weighed  Eighty.  In 
One  that  weighed  One  hundred  and  Seventy  Stone,  the  Tallow  weighed  Nineteen.  In  an  Ox 
weighing  Two  hundred  Sevcnty-feven  Stone  the  Tallow  weighed  only  Twenty-one  Stone.  In 
Sir  Walter  WagflafFe  Bagot’s  great  Ox,  which  weighed  no  lefs  than  Two  thoufand  Six  hundred 
and  Eighty-fix  Pounds,  the  Tallow  weighed  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-fix  Pounds,  which  isfome- 
what  more  than  a  Twelfth  Part,  whereas  in  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  it  was  between  a  Ninth  and  a 
Tenth. 

r  It  is  by  this  gradual  Confumption,  if  the  Thing  is  in  neceflary  and  confiant  Ufe,  that  a  Com¬ 
modity  (be  ir  what  it  will)  fwells  into  Value,  and  in  Ccnfequence  of  this,  becomes  an  Objetfl  of  private 
Oeconomy,  then  in  Commerce,  and  at  laft  in  Policy.  This  will  Excufe  that  Serioufnefs  with  which 
Tallow  is  treated  in  the  Text.  For  upon  thefe  Principles  it  was,  that  fo  early-  as  the  Firit  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  made  Felony  to  export  Tallow  clandefiinely.  This  Law  was  indeed  repealed; 
but  by  Stat.  18  Eliz.  cap.  v.  the  Prohibition  is  renewed  under  very  heavy  Penalties,  confirmed 
by  Statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  vii.  §  5.  The  Importation  of  Tallow  from  other  Coun¬ 
tries  is  alfo  allowed,  but  under  fuch  a  Duty  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  own  Commodity.  By 
thefe  Means  (fo  far  as  Laws  can  doit)  the  publick  Intereft  is  guarded,  for  if  at  any  Time  expe- 
.pedient  this  Duty  may  be  reduced  or  fufpended. 


A  a  2 
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Tax  upon  Candles s,  a  Moiety  of  which  only  belongs  to  the  Head  that  we 
are  now  treating,  and  the  other  Moiety  to  Sheeps  Tallow.  As  to  the  Con- 
fumption  in  Soap,  upon  which  there  is  alfo  a  Tax,  that  is  flill  lefs  conclu- 
five,  as  it  is  compofed  of  a  Variety  of  Ingredients,  of  which  this  is  only 
One,  and  that  but  in  fome  Kinds  of  Soap  L  We  muft  therefore  truft  to 
the  Obvioufnefs  of  the  FatTs  that  have  been  before  hated,  and  leave  them 
to  the  Reader’s  Confideration. 

In  regard  to  Deer,  the  Hiftory  of  them  as  Animals  belongs  to  the  Na- 
luralifts,  as  Beafls  of  Chace  to  thofe  Authors  who  have  wrote  on  Hunting, 
all  that  comes  within  our  Plan  is  to  (hew  their  Utility11.  No  Country  in 
Europe,  in  the  Opinion  of  Foreigners  as  well  as  our  own,  is  in  all  Re- 
fpefts  fitter  for  them  than  this,  or  breeds  them  of  a  lai^er  Size.  In  our 
Forefts  and  Chaces  we  have  Plenty  of  Red  Def.r,  the  Male  of  which  is 
called  a  Stag  or  Hart,  the  Female  a  Blind,  and  the  young  One  a  Fawn. 
The  Hart  is  a  noble  Creature,  tall,  admirably  fhaped,  and  remarkable  lor 
Strength,  Swiftnefs,  and  Beauty.  IlisHead  is  adorned  with  {lately  Horns, 
which,  after  he  comes  to  his  full  Size,  he  calls  annually.  The  Hind  wants 
thefe,  but  in  all  other  Refpedls  is  as  fine  a  Creature  as  the  Stag  w.  The 

Fallow 


9  The  Duties  were  originally  impofed  by  Stat.  8  Ann.  cap.  ix.  §  i.  of  One  Half-penny  on  a 
Pound  for  Thirty-two  Years.  By  Stat.  9  Ann.  cap.  xxi.  §  7.  the  former  Duty  was  rendered  per¬ 
petual,  and  by  the  fame  Aft  an  additional  Duty  was  laid  of  another  Half-penny,  and  by  Stat.  3  Geo. 
I.  cap.  vii.  made  perpetual,  and  Part  of  the  General  Fund.  Thefe  Taxes  produced,  A.  D.  1752. 
150,051/.  1 3 x.  id.  and  A.  D.  1762.  184,545/.  18  s.  ${d.  But  the  whole  Duty  is  drawn  back  if 
Candles  are  exported. 

1  By  Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  xix.  §  1.  a  Duty  of  One  Penny  on  every  Pound  of  Soap  was  impofed 
for  Thirty  Two  Years,  made  perpetual,  and  Part  of  the  General  Fund  by  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii. 
By  Stat.  12  Ann.  cap.  ix.  §  1.  an  additional  Duty  of  One  Half-penny  was  laid  for  the  fame  Term, 
which  was  alfo  made  perpetual  by  Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  iv.  Thefe  Duties  produced,  A.  D.  1751. 
143,737/.  1 6s.  10 d.  and  the  grofs  Produce  in  A.  D.  1761.  183,459/.  2  s.  n^d.  But  the  whole 
Duty  is  drawn  back  on  all  Soap  that  is  exported. 

0  Arilh.  Hid.  Anim.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  p.  502.  /Elian.  Hid.  Anim.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
39.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  48.  viii.  cap.  32.  xxviii.  cap.  9.  Raii  Quadr.  84,  85.  Meretti 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  166.  Linntei  Syd.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Harifon’s 
Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  iii.  chap.  7.  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Hampdaire,  p.  1.  Oxfordfhire,  p.  325. 
Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  55.  Moreton’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  11,  12.253.452, 
453.  Borelafe’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Cornwall,  p.  2  88,  289.  Salmon’s  New  Survey  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  145  — 153.  Hill’s  Hidory  of  Animals,  p.  577,  578.  Maifon  Rudique,  liv.  vii.  chap. 
24,  25,  26,  27.  Diftionnaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  i.  p.487,  488.  L’Agronome,  tom.i.  p.  150. 
192.  243.  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.  i.  col.  724,  725.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l’Etude 
de  la  Politique  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  tom.  i.  p.  75.  DiCtionnaire  Univerfel  de  Hidoire 
Naturelle.  tom.i.  p.  493.  616.  tom.  ii.  p.  181.  La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Rudique,  tom.  ii.  p.  610 
— 625.  Encyclopedic  portative,  tom.  i.  p.  277.  414. 

w  We  have  now  no  Idea  of  Red  Deer,  other  than  as  wild,  fierce,  and  intractable  Animals,  from 
whence  no  Profit  is  to  be  drawn  till  dead.  But  this  was  not  always  the  Cafe,  as  we  learn  from 
Girald  Barry,  commonly  diled  Geraldus  Cambrenfis  (Itiner.  Cambriae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  who  fays, 
that  in  A.  D.-  1188,  when  he  attended  Baldwin  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  went  to  preach 
2  the 
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Fallow  Deer  are  moftly  kept  in  Parks,  of  which  it  is  faid  we  have  more 
in  this  Ifland  than  in  all  the  Reft  of  Europe.  The  Male  of  thefe  is  ftiled 
the  Buck,  and  the  Female  the  Doe.  In  point  of  Size,  they  are  inferior  to 
the  Red  Deer,  yetarejuftly  efteemed  for  their  exquifite  Beauty,  refembling 
thofe  in  moft  other  Refpedts,  notwithftanding  which  they  never  herd  or 
mingle  with  them.  Of  the  Fallow  Deer  there  are  many  Varieties,  fome 
finely  marked,  fome  mottled,  but  commonly  of  a  red  fandy  Colour,  which 
from  them  is  called  Fallow  *.  They  are  at  prefent  kept  for  Sport,  Pleafure, 
and  Grandeur,  though  by  no  means  in  fuch  Numbers  as  heretofore,  many 
Parks  being  turned  into  Farms. 

The  Red  Deer  live  moftly  by  browfing  on  the  green  Boughs  in  Summer, 
and  on  the  Bark  of  Trees  in  Winter  j  but  the  chief  Food  of  the  Fallow  Deer 
is  Grafs,  though  they  will  alfo  browfe  on  the  tender  Shoots.  Both  the 
Hind  and  the  Dpe  carry  their  Young  between  Eight  and  Nine  Months, 
they  bring  generally  One,  and  very  rarely  Two  Fawns  at  a  Time,  which 
they  educate  with  great  Tendernels,,  and  teach  them  to  avoid  the  Purfuit 
of  the  Dogs,  to  which  they  readily  expofe  themfelves  for  their  Prefervation. 
The  Hart  or  Stag  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  long-lived  Animal, 
and  to  have  often  exceeded  the  Term  of  a  Hundred  Years,  but  of  late  this 
has  been  controverted  ;  and  it  is  now  held,  how  juftly  I  pretend  not  to  lay, 
that  they  do  not  reach  to  more  than  Forty,  and  the  Buck  but  to  Thirty 
There  were  formerly  in  this  Country  Abundance  of  Roebucks,  though 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them  now.  Thefe  ftill  remain  in  North  Britain, 
in  the  Highlands  efpecially  ;  but  they  are  gradually  wearing  out  even  there. 
Thefe  Animals,  though  much  fmaller  than  even  the  Fallow  Deer,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  fame  Kind,  very  beautiful  and  very  fprightly,  delighting  to 
live  in  rough  Countries,  exceedingly  wild  j  but  their  Flelh  is  efteemed  ex¬ 
cellent  Venifon  7. 

It  ' 

*  .  > 

the  Croifade  through  Wales,  they  were  hofpitably  entertained  at  a  Nobleman’s  Houfe,  whole  Wife 
regaled  them  with  Cheefe  made  of  Hinds  Milk,  the  Produce  of  her  own  Dairy. 

x  The  great  Difference  next  to  Size,  between  the  Stag  and  the  Buck,  is  in  the  Horns,  thofe  of 
the  latter  being  flat  and  broad  at  the  Top,  fpreading  out  like  an  Hand,  whence  it  is  called  Cervus  - 
palmatus,  five,  platyceros.  The  Skin  is  fofter,  the  Flefh  finer,  and  the  Creature  in  all  Refpedls 
more  delicate  than  the  Stag.  The  Fallow  Deer  feem  to  be  confined  to  temperate  Climates,  feldom 
found  in  the  bleak  Forrefts  of  the  North,  and  of  a  diminutive  Size  in  the  warmer  Regions  of  * 
the  South.  In, Spain,  the  Bucks  are  however  almoff  as  large  as  Stags. 

y  if  Antiquity  could  derive  any  juft  Credit  to  Opinion,  the  long  Life  of  Stags  could  fcarce  be 
called  in  Queflion,  being  firft  afferted  by  Hefiod,  and  fupported  fince  by  general  AITent.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  true,  that  the  noble  Verulam  (Hill.  Vitae  et  Mortis,  Art.  iii.  §  8.)  drew  this  old  Notion, 
into  Sufpicion,  from  the  Time  this  Animal  arrives  at  its  full  Growth,  which  he  fixes  at  Five 
Years.  Modern  Authors  have  pofitively  denied  the  Longevity  of  Stags  on  this  Suggeflion,  and 
framed  thereupon  a  new  Term  of  Life.  But  after  all,  this  is  a  Point  which  Fafts,  well  attefled, 
can  only  determine. 

z  The  Roebuck,  in  Latin  Capreolus,  and  by  the  French  called  Chevreil,  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
Deer  Kind,  refembling  in  fome  Properties  the  Stag,  in  others  the  Buck,  yet  in  fome  Refpe&s 

different 
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It  is  to  the  Idea  of  Pleafure,  Amufement,  and  Magnificence,  connedled 
with  the  PofTeflion  of  Deer,  that  we  owe  the  flill  numerous  Foreds  and 
'Chaces,  and  the  very  many  extenfive  and  beautiful  Parks  that  adorn  this 
Ifland,  which  in  their  prefent  State  are  of  considerable,  and  might  be  made 
of  much  more  conliderable  Utility a.  But  exclufive  of  thefe.  Deer,  confi- 
dered  in  themfelves,  though  principally  Objeds  of  Delight,  are  not  al¬ 
together  unattended  with  Profit.  In  relpe£t  to  their  Flefh,  that  of  the  Stag 
is  but  coarfe,  neither  is  the  Hind  much  commended ;  but  the  Fawn,  when 
fat,  and  in  the  proper  Seafon,  is  very  fine.  The  Fallow  Deer  are  in  this 
Country  the  Venifon  mod  efteemed,  and  fupply  the  Tables  of  the  Great 
and  Rich  with  excellent  Food,  both  in  Summer  and  in  Winter.  Th* 
Horns  both  of  the  Stag  and  Buck  furnifh  a  great  Variety  of  Medicines, 
which  though  more  regarded  heretofore  than  at  prefent,  are  notwithflanding 
dill  in  fome  Form  or  other  in  general  and  common  Ufe  b.  They  are  like- 
wife  employed  by  the  Cutlers,  and  in  the  making  fome  Sort  of  Toys.  The 
Hair  when  taken  from  the  Skins  is  held  rather  better  than  any  other  Sort, 

different  from  both.  In  Courage,  Fiercenefs,  and  Activity,  at  Ieaft  equal  to  the  Hart,  fuller  of  cun¬ 
ning,  and  harder  to  be  taken  ;  in  Colour,  Shape,  and  Look,  nearer  the  Buck  ;  but  neater,  and  hath 
■brighter  Eyes.  It  is  eafier  to  mark  the  Differences  that  effectually  diflinguifh  this  Species.  The 
Horns  are  flrong,  and  have  feldom  more  than  five  Tines,  they  are  died  in  Autumn,  not  in  the 
Spring  like  the  Stag.  The  Doe  brings  her  Young  in  the  Middle  of  the  Sixth  Month,  and  hath 
Two  Fawns,  a  Male  and  a  Female.  The  Roebuck  is  conftant  to  his  Doe  ;  they  do  not  live  like  the 
Fallow  Deer,  but  in  Families.  They  are  hardly  ever  tamed,  cannot  be  well  kept  in  Parks,  and  are 
ufually  killed  by  a  Shot.  The  Flefh,  Horns,  Skin,  &c.  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofes  as  thofe  of 
other  Deer. 

a  Parks  are  of  greater  Antiquity  in  this  Country  than  Forefts,  for  thefe  were  introduced  by  our 
Norman  Princes,  whereas  Parks  weie  in  Ufe  amongftthe  Saxons,  as  appears  by  Doomfday.  In  their 
Parks,  our  Anceflors  preferved  and  bred  foreign  Animals,  remarkable  for  Beauty  or  Ufe,  and 
this  was  no  Doubt  a  Point  of  Prudence  not  unworthy  Imitation.  Mr.  Anfon,  at  his  Seat  of 
Shugborough  in  Staffordfhire,  hath  Two  of  the  Muffoli,  a  Kind  of  Corfican  Stag,  with  Horns 
turning  back  like  Rams,^  and  their  Skin  almoft  impenetrable.  Thefe  were  alfo,  and  fome  flill  are 
Nurferies  of  Rarely  and  ufeful  Timber,  and  in  all  of  them  Corners  might  be  found  planted  and 
fenced,  where  fome  Hundred  of  Oak,  Afh,  and  Elm  might  rife  unheeded  to  Perfe&ion.  Thus 
the  Park  fpringing  from  the  Pride  of  one  Generation  may  become  a  Source  of  Profit  to  the 
next.  In  thefe  alfo  exotic  Trees  may  be,  and  in  feveral  are  already  reconciled  to  our  Soil  and 
Climate.  Thus,  near  a  Century  fince,  the  Anceflor  of  the  Earl  of  Moyra,  caufed  many  curious 
Trees  and  Plants  to  be  brought  from  Jamaica,  which  flill  live  and  flourifh  at  his  Seat  in  the 
-County  of  Down,  in  our  Sifter  Ifland  of  Ireland.  Parks  feem  likewife  to  be  Places  exceedingly 
proper  for  the  making  Effays  in  Hufbandry;  and  this  Kind  of  Experimental  Agriculture,  which 
might  be  here  pra&ifed  very  commodioufly  at  a  fmall  Expence,  would  at  once  afford  a  ra¬ 
tional  Amufement,  and  prove  a  mo  ft  effentiai  Service  to  this  Country,  by  rendering  the  Science 
•of  Cultivation  refpeftable,  and  giving  every  new  Improvement  the  faireft  Chance,  by  putting  it  into 
the  moft  proper  Hands. 

b  It  is  almoft  fufficient  to  mention  the  Word  HARTSHORN  to  jnflify  all  that  is  faid  in  the 
Text.  Shavings  of  Hartfhorn  boiled  become  a  Jelly,  which  hath  been  thought  ftrengthening, 
nourifhing,  and  fitting  Light  on  the  Stomach.  Calcined  Hartfhorn  is  ufed  to  flop  Fluxes.  The 
Spirit -of  Hartfhorn  is  in  common  Ufe,  and  the  Oil  is  generally  applied  externally,  the  volatile  Salt 
is  by  many  he  d  a  moft  noble  and  efficacious  Medicine.  Without  entering  into  their  Merits,  there 
is  a  large  and  conftant  Confumption  of  all,  and  fome  of  them  bear  a  good  Price. 

and 
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and  is  fold  with  other  Hair  for  Purpofes  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Marrow  is  very  rich  and  high  flavoured,  fuppofed  to  have  many  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues,  and  in  France  is  melted,  then  call  into  little  Cakes,  which 
are  fold  at  a  pretty  good  Price.  The  Suet  is  efleemed  the  belt  of  any,  is 
very  emollient,  fubtile,  and  penetrating,  and  moft  of  it  is  ufed  in  Phyfickc. 
But  thefe  are  all  of  little  Value  in  comparifon  of  the  Skin,  which  is  clofe, 
foft,  warm,  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  drefTed  in  every  Way  that  Leather 
can  be  drefled,  and  is  held  preferable  to  any  other  for  a  Multitude  of  Pur¬ 
pofes  fuch  as  the  making  Gloves,  Breeches,  Belts,  and  many  other  Things*1. 
It  is  alfo  in  Credit  with  the  Furriers,  who  make  it  into  Muffs  with  the 
Hair  on.  We  have  more  of  thefe  Creatures,  as  is  on  all  Hands  allowed, 
than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  Countries,  and  yet  their  Skins  would  fcarce 
fuffice  for  our  Home  Confumption.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  wonderful, 
that  we  fhould  annually  import,  efpecially  from  our  own  Colonies,  very  large 
Quantities  of  Deer  Skins  of  different  Kinds.  Thefe  become  the  Objedts  of 
the  Skill  and  Industry  of  our  Artificers,  by  whom  they  are  wrought  up 
into  different  Articles,  and  furnifh  a  very  plentiful  as  well  as  a  lucrative 
Exportation  e. 

'  s  - 

Swinf,  though  never  efleemed  for  their  Beauty,  in  their  Nature  rather 
difagreeable,  and  affording  little  either  of  Profit  or  Pleafure  while  living, 
from  their  almofl  inexprefiible  Utility,  when  once  deprived  of  Life,  have 
been  always  confidered  as  exceedingly  beneficial  to  Mankind.  On  this  Ac¬ 
count  we  find  them  highly  celebrated  by  the  Ancients,  to  whom  the  Mo¬ 
derns  Hand  much  obliged  for  the  befl  and  mod  fenfible  Precepts  that  can. 

c  Anciently  it  was  believed  that  Stags  lived  much  upon  Serpents,  and  from  thence  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  Parts  of  the  Stag  had  very  fingular  Virtues.  They  diltilled  a  Water  from  the 
Head  ;  the  Powder  of  the  calcined  Bones  in  the  Tail  was  efleemed  a  Specifick  for  the  Stone,  Dy- 
fentery,  and  Colic  ;  the  Blood  dried  was  an  effectual  Sudorific;  and  the  Bone  in  the  Heart  takem 
in  Powder  contributed  to  long  Life.  Thefe  have  loll  their  Credit;  but  the  Marrow  and  Suet,  and 
an  Oil  diflilled  from  the  latter,  are  yet  in  Ufe  as  Unguents. 

Thefe  Skins  are  in  their  Nature  exceedingly  good  tawed  or  drefTed  in  Oil,  are  incomparable 
for  all  Ufes  ;  but  through  the  Neceffities  of  (he  State,  they  are  charged  with  very  heavy  Duties;, 
for  by  the  Firfl  Aft  in  the  Reign  of  CL_ Anne, 'thefe  Skins  tawed  are  charged  With  Three  Pence  a 
Pound -weight,  and  with  the  fame  Sum  by  the  Second.  Deer  Skins  drefTed  in  Oil  pay  by  the  firjft 
Four,  and  by  the  fecond  Two  Pence  a  Pound.  In  neither  Cafe  (as  I  apprehend)  is  there  any 
Drawback  allowed  upon  Exportation. 

e  We  import  thefe  Skins  under  a  Duty,  and  upon  Payment  of  this  they  are  flamped,  which 
exempt  them  from  the  Excife  Duties.  The  Dexterity  and  Neatnefs  of  our  Artificers  make  all  the 
Manufactures  into  which  they  are  wrought  fo  beautiful,  and  at  the  fame  Time-  fo  ftrong;  and.fer* 
viceable,  as  to  give  them,  notwithflanding  their  high  Price,  a  Superiority  over  our  Competitors- at 
foreign  Markets;  and  no  Doubt,  as  foon  as  the  Circumflances  of  our  Finances  will  admit,  our 
Legiilature  will  take  away,  or  at  leaf!  duniuifh  thofe  Impofitions-  that  are  fo  vifibjy  detrimental! 
to  Commerce. 
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be  given  for  their  right  Choice,  and  the  proper  Management  of  them  f ; 
Precepts  founded  in  Reafon  and  Nature,  and  confirmed  by  the  Experience 
of  later  Writers,  who  knew  not  that  they  had  been  publilhed  by  them 
before.  As  thefe  Creatures  are  of  fuch  general  Advantage,  we  find  them 
almofi:  univerfally  fpread  over  the  Face  of  the  Globe.  By  the  benevolent 
Hand  of  Providence  they  have  been  placed  in  Europe,  in  Afia,  and  in  Africa, 
and  by  the  affiduous  Care  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  in  many  of  the 
Iflands,  and  on  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Continents  of  America, 
where  they  have  lince  run  wildg.  In  the  Southern  and  warmer  Climates 
?their  Flefh  is  finer,  their  Juices  are  richer,  and  their  Tafte  better;  but  they 
are  more  regarded,  and  much  greater  Attention  is  fihewn  to  them  in  tem¬ 
perate  and  colder  Countries,  eipecially  in  the  North,  where  they  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  yield  the  People  in  return  for  their  Care  no  inconfiderable 
Part  of  their  Subfiftence  h.  There  is  however  perhaps  no  Country  in  which 
Swine  have  been  more  happily  managed,  and  in  confequence  of  this  in  no 
Country  do  they  turn  to  more  Benefit  or  produce  a  larger  Profit,  than  in 
Britain.  This  however  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  Number 
of  new  Acquifitions;  on  the  contrary,  for  this  our  Bland  hath  been  always 
famous.  It  is  notwithftanding  a  Point  of  Jufiice  to  acknowledge,  that  all 
our  Writers  on  rural  Oeconomy  have  paid  a  proper  and  a  conftant  Regard 
to  this  Subject,  and  fpared  no  Pains  to  fupport,  and  even  to  augment  that 
Reputation,  which  in  this  Refpedt  we  had  fo  long  Time  fince  attained  b 

i  AriRot.  HiR.  Anim.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvii,  xviii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ix.  Allian.  HiR. 
Anim.  lib.  x.  cap.  xvt  Var.  de  Re  lluRica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  Columel.  lib.  vii.  cap  ix.  x  xi.  Flo- 
rentinus  in  Geopon.  lib  xix.  cap.  vi.  Plin.  HiR.  Natural  lib.  viii.  cap.  li.  Aldrovan.  Bifulc.  937. 
S013.  Raii  Quadr.  $it  96.  Meretti  Pin.  Rerum  Natur.  Britannicarum,  p.  166.  Sibbaldi 
Prodrom.  Nat.  Hift.  Scotia,  P.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  Charlt.  Exer.  13.  Linnaei  SyRema  Naturae, 
rom.  i.  p.  49.  Vanier  Prad.  302. 

g  There  is  befides  thefe,  a  Species  of  Hogs  natural  in  and  peculiar  to  America.  They  are  of  a 
dark  Colour,  fmaller  than  ours,  having  a  Gland  open  on  the  Rump,  which  fome  Writers  Rile  its 
•Navel.  It  contains  a  thin  yellow  Mulk-fcented  Liquor,  the  Briflles,  as  they  ate  called,  are  Oiorr, 
and  foft  on  the  Limbs  and  the  Body,  but  hard,  refembling  thofe  of  a  Porcupine,  and  Five  Inches 
long  on  the  Back.  It  is  called  Tajacu,  is  common  in  Panama,  New-Spain,  Nicaragua,  Terra 
Firma,  and  the  Brafils.  See  Dr.  Tyfon’s  Accurate  Defcription  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
N®.  cliii.  p.  359.  . 

h  Maifon  RuRique,  liv,  i.  ch.  xxiv.  Didtionnaire  Oeconomique,  tom.  i.  col.  624 — 631.  L’A- 
gronome,  tom.  i.  p,  207 — 210.  tom.  ii.  p.  212.  416.  444.  Didfionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom. 
j.  col.  790 — 794.  943.  tom.  iii. col.  289.  Introduction  a  la  Etude  de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  et 
du  Commerce,  tom  i.  p.  74.  Didtionnaire  Univerfelle  de  HiRoirc  Naturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  90 — 100. 
La  Nouvelle  Maifon  RuRique,  Part.  ii.  liv.  iv.  ch.  v.  Encyclopedic  Portative,  tom.  ii.  p.  719. 

1  Fitzherbert’s  Book  of  Hu-fbandry,  p.  67.  Googe’s  Whole  Art  of  Hu/bandry,  fol.  140 — 143. 
Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  iii.  ch.  viii.  Fuller’s  BritUh  Worthies  in  Hantlhire,  p.  2. 
Markham’s  Cheap  and  Good  Hulbandry,  p.  99 — 107.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  iii.  ch. 
viii.  Derham’s  Phyfico  Theology,  p.206.  213.257.  321.  Lifle’s  Obfervations  in  HuR>andry, 
,vol.  ii.  p.  322 — 340.  Hill’s  HiRory  of  Animals,  p.  571. 
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The  Male  of  thefe  Creatures  is  called  a  Boar,  an  Animal  of  an  uncouth 
Afpett,  dull  in  the  Senfes  of  Tailing  and  Feeling,  but  exceedingly  quick 
in  his  Sight,  his  Hearing,  and  his  Scent ;  chofen  with  great  Care  when 
kept  for  the  Propagation  of  his  Species,  and  thus  employed  from  the  Age 
of  Two  to  Five  Years,  and  then  either  fold  or  fatted  k.  The  Males  not  allot¬ 
ted  to  this  Ufe  are  caftrated,  fometimes  at  the  Age  of  Six  Weeks,  and  fome- 
times  when  they  are  Six  Months  old,  and  then  fed  to  a  Size  either  for  Sale 
or  for  the  CJfe  of  the  Family.  Sows  are  kept  for  Breed  generally  from  One 
Year  old  to  Seven,  and  are  then  fpayed  and  fatted.  They  have  commonly 
more  Greafe  on  their  Inteftines  than  Hogs,  thefe  being  fatteft  on  their 
Backs  b  As  to  the  Age  of  thefe  Animals,  we  know  nothing  of  it  with  any 
Certainty ;  fome  of  the  Moderns  fay,  they  will  live  Thirty  Years,  but 
the  older  they  are,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  them  fat,  and  therefore 
they  feldom  reach  to  the  Tenth  Part  of  their  natural  Age,  being  killed  for 
Pork  at  Nine,  and  for  Bacon  at  Fourteen  or  Eighteen  Months  As  thefe 
Creatures  have  very  large  Stomachs,  they  are  exceedingly  voracious,  info- 
much  that  Sows  often  eat  their  Pigs.^  But  as  they  will  feed  almoft  on  any 
Thing,  they  are  bred  and  kept  every  where,  and  are  quickly  and  cheaply 
fatted  n.  The  Sow  farrows  in  Sixteen  Weeks  or  a  little  more,  and  con- 

fequently 

k  It  is  obferred  by  Columella,  that  in  Swine,  as  in  other  Quadrupedes,  much  depends  on  the 
right  Choice  of  the  Male.  A  Boar  ought  to  be  of  a  large  Size,  but  rather  fquare  and  compafl, 
than  either  long  or  round.  His  Belly  capacious  and  depending,  his  Flanks  flout  and  flefhy,  his 
Legs  not  over  long,  his  Hoofs  proportionable,  his  Neck  thick  and  flurdy,  his  Snout  fhort  and 
turning  up.  The  Sow  fliould  be  of  a  longer  Make,  in  other  Refpedls  the  liker  the  Boar  the  better. 
Varro  befides  thefe  Marks  bids  us  remark  the  Nature,  the  Kind,  and  the  Country  from  which  the 
Boar  is  brought.  Columella  fays,  that  in  a  cold  Country  the  Herd  fliould  have  exceeding  flrong, 
thick,  black  Briflles.  In  warmer  Climates  they  may  be  of  a  lighter  Colour,  in  forae  they  are  not 
the  worfe  for  being  fmooth  aad  white.  With  us  they  differ  in  their  Colour  and  their  Size ;  but 
our  Farmers  know  very  well  how  to  make  them,  of  whatever  Size  they  are,  turn  to  Account,  and 
how,  if  they  think  it  neceffary,  to  mend  the  Breed.  This  appears  from  the  Difference  of  the 
Pork  expofed  to  Sale,  which  is  commonly  between  Ten  and  Twenty  Stone,  or  Twenty-five  Stone 
at  moff.  Hogs  however  may  be  and  have  been  fed  up  to  no  lefs  than  Fourfcore  Stone,  or  Six 
hundred  and  Forty  Pounds. 

l  Fitzherbert,  the  Parent  of  our  Hufbandry,  though  he  highly  commends  Swine,  is  by  no  Means 
a  Friend  to  Hogs.  “  See,  fays  he,  how  many  Swine  thou  art  able  to  keep  ;  let  them  be  all  Boars 
“  and  Sows  and  no  Hogs.”  His  Reafoning  in  Support  of  this,  J  might  have  Weight  in  his  own 
Times.  A  Boar  is  as  cheap  kept,  adds  he,  as  a  Hog,  affords  more  and  better  Meat  at  any  Time, 
either  eaten  frefh  or  foufed.  A  Sow  pays  for  her  Keeping  by  her  Pigs.  Since  we  have  no  longer 
the  fame  Tafle  for  Boar’s  Flefli  it  is  no  Wonder  our  Oeconomy  in  this  Refpefl  fhould  alter. 

m  It  may  feem  flrange  that  we  fhould  notknow  the  natural  Term  of  thefe  Creatures  Lives  that 
are  fo  very  common.  But  a  true  and  it  is  hoped  a  fatisfaflory  Reafon  is  given  in  the  Text,  viz. 
•that  it  is  inconfifient  with  our  Interefl  to  know  it.  Ariflotle  fays,  they  may  reach  Twenty; 
Lord  Verulam,  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty;  fome  French  Authors  extend  their  Age  to  Twenty-five 
or  Thirty;  and  this,  though  not  effabliflied  by  any  politive  Faft,  is  neverthelefs  very  likely 
to  be  true,  and  poffibly  wild  Swine  may  live  longer. 

»  Swine  are  fit  for  all  Countries,  and  if  they  eat  much,  will  eat  alfo  whatever  can  be  eat,  and 
what  no  Animals  befides  would  eat,  and  this  conflitutes  One  great  Part  of  their  Value.  In  miry 
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fequently  may,  though  they  rarely  have  Three  Litters  of  Pigs  in  a  Year„. 
They  have  at  moil  but  Twelve  Teats,  and  consequently  cannot  bring  up 
more  Pigs,  though  there  have  been  Xnftances  of  their  having  Twenty  at  a 
Litter0.  Thefe  Animals  in  different  Counties  are  of  very  different  Sizes. 
In  Leicefterfhire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  Pembrokeshire  they  are  very  large. 
In  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  where-ever  they  can  run  in  the  Woods,  and 
feed  on  Mail  and  Acorns,  their  Flefh  is  firmer  and  better.  They  are  fubjedt 
to  many  Difeafes,  proceeding  moftly  from  their  foul  Feeding.  Their  Sicknefs  is 
more  eafily  difcovered  than  cured,  and  is  beif  prevented  by  the  keeping  them, 
as  the  Ancients  ffrongly  recommended,  very  clean  in  their  Sties,  allowing  them 
Air,  Exercife,  and  Plenty  of  Water p.  Many  Improvements  have  been  made 
of  late  Years  in  their  Management,  fo  that  we  feed  them  cheaper,  keep  them 
fweeter,  and  Cure  their  Flefh  much  better  than  formerly.  ,  There  are  ffill 
fome  of  the  wild  Breed,  and  formerly  many  more  were  preferved  in  Chaces. 
Thefe  are  not  fo  large  orfo  fat  as  the  tame;  but  their  Flefh  is  whiter,  more 
delicate  and  firmer.  The  Chinefe  Breed  are  common  ;  they  are  fmaller^ 
blacker,  and  their  Legs  fhorter  than  ours,  fo  that  when  fat  their  Bellies, 

and  in  marfhy  Grounds  (to  which  they  are  not  averfe)  they  devour  Worms,  Frogs,  Fern,  Ruth,, 
and  Sedge  Roots.  In  drier  and  in  woody  Countries,  they  feed  on  Hips,  Haws,  Sloes,  Crabs, 
Mall,  Chefnuts,  Acorns,  &c.  and  on  th/s  Food  they  will  grow  fiefhy  and  fat.  They  are  a  Kind 
of  natural  Scavengers,  will  thrive  on  the  Trafh  of  an  Orchard,  the  Out-caffs  of  the  Kitchen,  the 
Sweepings  of  Barns  and  Granaries,  the  Offals  of  a  Market,  and  moff  richly  on  the  Refufe  of  a 
Dairy.  If  near  the  Sea  they  will  fearch  the  Shores  for  Shell  Fifh;  in  the  Fields  they  eat  Grafs,, 
and  in  Cities  and  great  Towns  they  are  kept  in. great  Numbers,  and  fupported  chiefly  by  Grains. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Facility  of  Feeding  them  every  where  at  a  fmall  Expence  is  a  national  Bene¬ 
fit,  more  efpecially  in  a  Country  where  the  People  are  accuflomed  to  eat  Flefh  daily,  and  could 
not  perhaps  perform  their  daily  Labour  if  they  did  not.  It  is  no  lefs  obferveable,  that  notwith- 
Itanding  this  Facility  of  Feeding,  and  the  Multitudes  of  Swine  maintained,  they  feldomfail  of  coming 
to  a  good  Market. 

°  The  great  Fecundity  of. thefe  Animals  is  not  Amply  an  Inftanee,  but  a  Proof  of  their  Utility; 
for  in  the  Oeconomy  of  Providence,  BeaRs  of  Prey  have  few,  Bealls  of  Profit  many  Young.  In 
the  prefent  Inflance,  the  wild  Sow  farrows  but  once,  the  tame  One  commonly  twice,  in  April, 
and  in  October,  and  may  rear  Sixteen  to  Eighteen  Pigs.  Mr.  Lifle  obferves  (it  is  probable 
with  Truth)  that  Gentlemen  feldom  gain  as  Farmers  do  by  breeding  Swine,  but  the  Nation  gains  in 
both  Cafes. 

P  In  no  Part  of  Europe  is  the  Management  of  thefe  Creatures  better  underflood  than  in  this.- 
Country.  The  Time  of  Farrowing  is  adjufled  to  the  Nature  of  the  Farm,  the  Food  it  can 
Supply ;  and  the  Number  of  Pigs  fold  and  kept  are  in  like  Manner  adjufled.  New  Kinds  of 
Food,  more  wholefome  and  nutritive  than  what  were  ufed  fprmerly,  have  been  introduced,  fuch. 
as  Turnips,  Carrots,  Clover,  &c.  They  are  in  moff  .  Places  regularly  managed,  and  clofely  at¬ 
tended.  TufTer  many  Years  fince  affirmed  from  his  own  Experience,  that  a  Sow  might  bring 
as  much  Profit  as  a  Cow.  In  fome  Counties  (if  I  am  not  mifinformed)  a  Sow  dependant  on  a- 
Dairy  hath  produced,  all  Expences  deducted,  about  Ten  Pounds  in  the  Space  of  a  Year.  It  may 
be  fome  Satisfaction  to  the  Reader  to  know,  that  on  a  ntee  Calculation,  the  annual  Profits,  of  a> 
Sow  in  France  are  found  to  be  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Livres,. 
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literally  touch  the  Ground.  They  thrive  exceedingly  well  with  us,  are 
very  prolifick,  and  their  Flefii  admirably  fine  and  well  tailed  q. 

In  treating  of  the  Advantages  derived  from  thefe  Creatures,  it  istobeob- 
ferved,  that  the  Flefh  of  all  their  different  Kinds,  and  at  all  Ages,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  wholefome,  fubfiantial,  and  agreeable  Aliment,  and  of  Courfe, 
in  their  proper  Seatons,  the  different  Sorts  of  Provifions  this  fupplies  are 
all  of  them  very  faleable.  The  wild  Boar  was  efieemed  a  prime  Delicacy 
among!!  the  Romans,  and  the  Flefh  of  the  tame  was  much  more  in  Favour 
with  our  Anceflors  than  with  us,  though  Brawn  has  Hill  many  Admirers, 
is  made  in  the  greatefl  Perfection,  and  confidered  as  a  Rarity  peculiar  to  this 
Country r.  Pork,  though  it  might  be  wifely  prohibited  in  fome  warm 
Countries,  is  found  by  Experience  equally  nutritive  and  falutary  here.  As 
fuch  it  furnifhes  a  very  large  Proportion  of  that  Food  which  is  vended* in 
our  Markets,  and  the  Confumption  of  it  is  prodigious  when  pickled  or 
lalted,  more  efpecially  in  our  foreign  Garrifons,  and  in  the  Sea  Service  s. 
Our  Bacon  is  differently  cured,  fo  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  all  Palates, 
and  our  Flams  not  at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of  other  Countries  t.  The  En¬ 
trails  of  other  Animals  are  of  little  Value,  but  thofe  of  Swine  are  fo  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  themfelves,  and  fo  diverfified  in  their  Preparations,  as  to  be  de- 
fervedly  confidered  in  another  Light  u.  Lard,  which  is  the  firmer  Fat  of 

thefe 

q  Thefe  are  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  of  Siam  and  through  the  Eaft  Indies,  coming  nearer  in 
all  Refpefts  to  the  wild  Breed  than  ours.  The  Banians  abftain  from  all  Flefh ;  the  Moors  abhor 
Swines  Flefh  ;  but  the  Chinefe  prefer  it  to  all  Kinds  of  Food,  and  thofe  who  can  afford  it  have 
Ilog  Meat  of  fome  Sort  or  other  at  their  Tables  every  Day.  The  Chinefe  are  great  Farmers  and 
excellent  Oeconomifts,  fet  an  high  Value  on  Swine,  keep  many  of  them,  and  at  fo  fmall  an  Ex¬ 
pence,  that  they  are  always  at  a  reafonable  Price. 

r  Pliny  tells  us,  P.  Servillius  Rullus  was  the  firft  who  brought  a  whole  Boar  roafted  to  Table; 
hut  that  in  his  own  Time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  Two  or  Three  feived  up  Whole  at  one 
Ffaft.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Time,  the  Head,  the  Flefh  of  the  Neck  called  Collars,  the  Shoulders 
Riled  Shields,  and  the  Ribs  were  dignified  with  the  Title  of  Brawn,  the  Reft,  from  the  Liquid  in 
which  it  was  kept,  and  which  was  often  changed  to  prevent  its  becoming  four,  had  the  Name  of 
Sowfe,  and  was  eaten  by  the  Servants  and  meaner  People. 

*  Small  labouring  Families  in  the  Country  feldom  tafte  any  Flefh  but  that  of  their  Pig,  which 
if  they  could  not  keep  almoft  for  nothing  they  would  fcarce  tafte  Flefh  at  all.  As  they  are  fup- 
ported  by,  they  are  alfo  the  great  Support,  in  point  of  Profit,  of  our  Dairies.  Hogs  are  a  princi¬ 
pal  Commodity  in  moft  of  our  confiderable  Fairs.  In  a  Word,  the  breeding,  feeding,  managing, 
carrying  to  proper  Markets,  buying  and  felling  them,  forms  a  great  Objeff,  maintains  Multitudes, 
.and  is  a  Trade  daily  encreafing. 

1  In  this  we  have  made  great  Improvements  within  thefe  laft  Fifty  Years;  fo  that  in  Hampshire, 
Berkfhire,  and  in  feveral  other  Counties,  it  is  prepared  and  cured  in  the  utmoft  Perfection,  which 
is  not  only  a  Benefit  to  the  original  Proprietors,  but  to  tire  Waggoners  who  carry,  and  the  Cheefe- 
mongers  who  vend  it ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  immenfe  Confumption  it  occafions  of  Greens,  Roots, 
&c.  for  the  Production  of  which  we  have  Thirty  Thoufand  Acres  of  Garden  Grounds  well  let  in 
the  Vicinity  of  this  great  Metropolis. 

u  This  is  undoubtedly  a  Faff.  The  Heads,  Ears,  Feet,  Chitterlings,  &c.  are  all  fold;  the  Inmeat 
compofes  Saufages,  black  and  white  Puddings,  &c.  It  is  true,  thefe  are  fmall  Matters,  all  of  them 

^  B  b  2  very 
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thefe  Animals,  ferves  for  fuch  a  Variety  of  Ufes  as  renders  it  even  dearef 
than  Suet.  That  which  is  fofter,  and  is  commonly  ftiled  Hog’s  Greafe* 
hath  likewife  its  Ufes,  and  confequently  its  Value.  The  Skin  is  peculiarly 
fit  when  dreffed  for  feveral  Purposes  w.  The  Briftles  are  alfo  employed  in 
various  Ways,  and  in  different  Manufactures.  The  Dung  of  Swine  is  re¬ 
puted  next  in  Value  to  that  of  Sheep,  and  is  of  excellent  Ufe  in  Vineyards,, 
and  as  a  Manure  in  general  to  Fruit  Trees  x.  It  is  from  this  fuccinCt  Re- 
prefentation  of  Particulars,  that  the  Value  of  Swine  mud  be  rendered  very 
confpicuous  to  every  intelligent  Reader ;  and  to  what  Height  this  Value 
arifes,  might  be  rendered  equally  evident,  if  we  could  come  at  any  exact 
Calculation  of  the  Confumption.  But  though  this  is  by  no  Means  in  our 
Power,  yet  it  is  fufficiently  known  to  be  very  great  here  at  Home  ;  and  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Exportation  there  is  a  Bounty  allowed  of  Five  Shil¬ 
lings  on  each  Barrel  of  faked  Pork 

After  fpeaking  fuccinCtly  to  fuch  Animals  as  fupply  us  with  Subfifl- 
ence,  Cloathing,  and  are  otherwife  of  Ufe,  we  come  next  to  thofe  which* 
though  not  in  thefe,  are  ferviceable  in  Carriage,  Draught,  and  in  many  other 
RefpeCts.  The  Horse  claims  the  firft  Place  amongft  thofe  for  his  Spirit* 
Strength,  and  Sagacity,  all  which  in  a  Variety  of  Ways  render  this  Creature 

very  {mail  Matters  :  But  {mail  as  they  are,  Labour,  Skill,  and  Induftry  raife  them  intojkich  a 
Value  as  furnifhes  Subfiftence  to  Numbers,  and  thereby  creates  Circulation.  What,  except  in  a; 
greater  Degree,  can,  the  richeft  Commodities  do  more  ?  Thefe  Appurtenances  have  been  com¬ 
puted  at  Ten  Shillings;  if  fo,  thefe  fmall  Matters  even  in  this  Town  will  produce  in.  a  Year  Seventy 
thoufand  Pounds. 

w  The  firm  Fat  before  melted  is  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  though  not  near  fo  much  as  in. 
France.  So  alfo  is  the  Lard,  which  is  alfo  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  and  in  various  Manufafl ures  ;  the  fofter 
is  employed  by  Woolcombers,  &c.  Of  the  Skin  they  make  Collars  for  large  Dogs  and  Sieves  ;  and 
of  the  Boars  Skin,  with  the  Hair  on.  Covers  for  Trunks.  Of  the  Briftles,  which  the  French  calf 
Soye  de  Pore,  are  made  feveral  different  Kinds  of  Brufh.es,  as  alfo  fome  Sorts  of  Pencils.  They 
are  likewife  ufed  by  Sadlers,  Shoemakers,  &c.  in  fewing  their  Work. 

x  Mr.  Worlidge  (Survey  of  Hufbandry,  p.  172)  propofes  that  Swine  fhould  be  turned  into  a 
Clofe,  well  paled,  and  planted  with  Greens,  Pulfe,  and  Roots,  on  which  they  may  feed,,  and  by 
their  trampling  and  their  Dung  raife  a  great  Quantity  of  excellent  Soil.  Mr.  Mortimer  allures  us 
(Art  of  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  1 17.)  that  fome,  on  poor  light  fhallow  Land  in  Stafford  (hi  re,  fow  a, 
fmall  white  Pea,  which  they  never  reap,  but  turn  in  fo  many  Hogs  to  eat  them  as  they  think  they 
will  fat,  and  there  they  lie  Day  and  Night,  and  their  Dung  will  fo  enrich  the  Land,  that  it  will; 
bring  a  good  Sward  upon  it,  and  will  graze  many  Years  afterwards.  Our  old  Hufbandmen  had  an 
ill  Opinion  of  this  Dung,  as  fuppofing  it  bred  Weeds,  which,  any  Dung  will  do  that  abounds  in; 
Salts.  In  fome  Places  they  wafh  with  Hogs  Dung  for  want  of  Soap,  which  anfwers  tolerably 
well,  if  the  Linnen  hangs  long  enough  in  the  Air  to  become  thoroughly  fweet. 

r  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  at  any  competent  Knowledge  of  the  Number  of  Hogs  fpent 
In  London  in  a  Year.  Yet  without  this  no  diftindf  Notion  can  be  formed  on  a  Subject  fo  much 
laboured.  After  comparing  carefully  feveral  Accounts  taken  in  different  Methods,  it  feems  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  at  leaft  One  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Hogs,  brought  annually  hither,  about 
Fifty  thoufand  more  in  Bacon,  and  upwards  of  Sixty  thoufand  Pigs. 
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infinitely  ufeful  to  Men.  The  Ancients  have  given  us  very  copious  and 
accurate,  as  well  as  moft  elegant  Defcriptions  of  this  Animal,  and  entered 
very  amply  into  the  proper  Methods  of  managing  Horfes  according  to  the 
feveral  Ways  in  which  they  were  then  employed  The  Modems  alfo, 
fince  the  Revival  of  true  Science,  have  written  very  largely  on  the  fame 
Subject*  and  many  of  them  with  great  Skill  and  Judgment,  as  on  a  Matter 
of  much  Importance,  and  of  the  mod  exteniive  Ufea.  Some  Perfons  of 
diftinguifhed  Rank  have  likewife  in  different  Ages  treated  of  Horfes  and 
their  Management  with  equal  Science  and  Perfpicuity  b.  The  generous 
Steed,  to  fay  the  Truth,  is  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Occafions  of  the 
Rich  and  Great,  andfo  ufeful  to  them  efpecially,  both  for  Service  and  Sport, 
that  we  need  not  at  all  wonder  at  his  becoming  the  particular  Objedt  of 
their  Attention.. 

The  Horfe  in  his  Nature  is  as  gentle  and  docile,  as  in  Appearance  he 
is  a  noble,  majeftic,  and  well-proportioned  Animal,  but  his  peculiar  Excel¬ 
lencies  are  determined  by  the  Service  for  which  he  is  defigned  <\  A  Stone- 
horfe  intended  for  the  Covering  of  Mares  is  called  a  Stallion,  and 
is  cholen  for  that  Reafon  with  great  Caution,  as  perfect  in  all  Refpedts  as- 
poffible,  and  may  ferve  for.  this  Purpofe.  from  Three  or  Four  to  Seventeen  or 

z  Ariftot.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  Var.  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  Virgil.  Georg, 
lib.  iii.  Columcl.  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27 — 35.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  48.  Cam- 
deni  Britan,  p.  2.6.  524.  Verulam.  Hift.  Vitae  el-  Mortis  Art.  iii.  §  7..  Gefner  Quadrup.  132. 
Raii  Quadr.  62.-  Sibbaldi  Prodrom.  Nat.  Hift.  Scotiae;  P.  ii.  lib.  iii.  §  ii.  cap.  6.  Meretti  Pinax- 
Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  166.  Linnaei  Syftem.  Naturae,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

a  Libro  de  Albeyteria;  por  Francifco  de  la  Reyna,  en  Salamanca,  A.  D.  1580,410.  Della 
Agricoltura,  di  M,  Africo  Clemente  Padouano,  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  344.  Crefcenzi  dell’  Agricol- 
tura,  lib.  ix.  cap.  1 — 57.  L’Arte  di  ben  conofcere,  e  deftinguere  le  qualita  de  Cavalli,  di  intro- 
dure,  e  confervare  una  razza  nobile,  e  di  rifanareil  cavallo  da  mali,  a’quali  foggiace,  ftudiata  da  Ma¬ 
rino  Garzoni  SenatoreVeneto,  1757,  8vo.  Maifon  Ruftique,  liv.  i.  ch.  28.Inftru<ftion  du  Roi  en  l’Ex- 
arcife,  de  Monter  aCheval,  par  M.  A.  de  Pluvinel.  Le  parfait  Marechal,  par  M.  Solleyfel,  1762,  4to.. 
DiftionnaireOeconomique,  tom.  i.  col.  524 — 575.  Ecole  dela  Cavaliere  par  M.  de  la Gueriniere, 

1 7 3 3,  fol.  Le  Nouveau  parfait  Marechal,  par  M.  de  Garfault,  1746,  4to.  Diftionnaire  de  Com¬ 
merce  tom  i.  col.  838.  859.  La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Ruftique,  P.  i.  liv.  iii.  chap.  1,  2.  P.  iv.  liv.  ii. 
chap.  3.  Art.  iv.  Didlionnaire  Univerfel  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  592 — 613.  Beaufobre 
Introduction  a  l’Etude  de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  torn.'  i.  §  xxi.  p  64,  65. 

b  Among  the  Ancients,  Xenophon,  one  of  the  greateft  Generals,  one  of  the  moft  learned  Scho¬ 
lars,  and  one  of  the  moft  elegant  Writers  of  Greece,  hath  left  Two  Books  on  the  Hippiatric 
Art,  which  have  been  ever  in  high  and  juft  Efteem.  William  Cavendilh,  Marquis  and  Earl,  af¬ 
terwards  Duke  ofNewcaftle,  publifhed  a  new  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  in  which  he  appears  both  as 
an  Author  and  Inventor  with  univerfal  Applaufe.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Pembroke  hath  alfo  given 
the  Public  an  inftruCtive  Treatife  on  this  SubjeCt. 

c  We  have  already  feen,  in  treating  of  Oxen,  that  the  Ancients  ufed  thofe  Cattle,  and  not 
Horfes,  for  the  Plough.  Tbefe  laft  were  referved  for  the  Saddle,  the  Chariot,  and  the  Race.  The 
Defcriptions  therefore  of  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Columella,  though  accurate  and  admirable  in  them-?- 
felves,  belong  only,  to  a  particular  Kind  of  Horfe.  We  require  Horfes  for  various  Purpofes,  and 
to  fuit  thefe  they  muft  have  various  Properties,  indeed  fo  various,  that  what  are  regarded  as 
Excellencies  in  fome  would  be  DefeCfs  in  others. 
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even  to  Twenty  Years  old  The  Mare  is  alfo  a  very  beautiful  Creature,  and 
may  breed  from  Three  to  Ten  or  more  Years  of  Age.  She  carries  her  Young 
Eleven  Months,  and  foals  in  the  Twelfth.  Such  Horfes  as  are  not  intended 
to  propagate  are  commonly  caftrated  when  they  are  very  young,  though  it 
may  be  performed  when  they  are  older,  though  not  with  equal  Safety 
As  to  the  Age  of  thefe  Animals,  the  Moderns  mention  very  poiitively  Thirty, 
the  Ancients,  and  amongft  them  Ariftotle,  perhaps  with  more  Truth,  Fifty 
Years,  as  the  utmofl  Period  of  their  Lives  f  Their  Food,  if  weexcept  Grafs 
and  Hay,  is  different  in  different  Climates.  In  Southern  Countries  they 
feed  them  with  Barley,  efteeming  it  to  have  a  cooling  Quality,  whereas  in 
Northern  Regions,  befides  Hay  and  Straw,  they  give  them  Oats,  Beans, 
Peas,  &c.  3.  Yet  after  all,  the  Excellency  and  the  Utility  of  this  moil  va¬ 
luable  Creature,  as  it  contributes  to  the  Service,  fo  it  ariles  from  the  Skill, 
Induftry,  and  Addrefs  of  Men,  in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  the- 
Management  of  thefe  Ainimals.  It  is  very  probable,  that  with  the  many 
and  great  Advantages  derived  from  thence,  it  may  fubjedt  Horfes  to  more 

d  It  hath  been  the  confiant  Practice  (fmee  we  have  Aiewn  a  juft  Attention  to  this  Matter)  to  form 
Studs,  for  raifing  with  the  greateA  Care  and  at  no  fmall  Expence  a  regular  Succeffion  of  what 
are  filled  Bred  Horfes.  In  this  there  is  great  Sagacity,  deep  Judgment,  and  much  Application 
requifite;  and  we  have  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  Purfuits  depending  on  Knowledge,  Method,  and 
Perfeverance,  fucceeded  in  the  Opinion,  and  by  the  Teflimony  of  Foreigners,  beyond  any  other 
Nation  in  Europe.  But  there  being  flill  much  of  Accident  and  Incertainty  in  this  Bufinefs  many 
young  Horfes  prove  unfit  for  the  Race,  which  yet  are  very  valuable  as  Hunters,  Saddle  Horfes, 
remounting  our  Cavalry,  and  when  pafl  Service  in  thefe  are  deflined  to  many  other  Ufes,  fo  that 
for  all  Purpofes  we  have  a  conflant  and  regular  Supply  of  excellent  Cattle. 

e  It  is  allowed  this  Operation  diminifhes  their  Spirit,  Strength,  and  Courage,  but  it  renders 
them  more  gentle,  docile,  and  manageable.  Pliny  fays,  lib.  xi.  cap.  37.  they  did  not  lofe  their 
Sucking,  or  as  we  call  them,  Foal  Teeth,  which  fhews  the  Ancients  caflrated  early.  It  is  a  Prac¬ 
tice  not  ufed  in  the  Eafl,  except  in  China.  We  have  always  had  a  Reputation  for  this  Kind  of 
Horfes.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  carried  a  Number  of  them  through 
France  over  the  Pirennees  into  Spain,  where  they  arrived  frefh,  found,  and  fit  for  Service. 

f  The  firA  Speculation  in  refpedl  to  the  Duration  of  the  Lives  of  Animals,  was  its  being  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Time  of  their  GeAation.  When  this  appeared  inconfiAent  with  Fa&s,  in  this  InAance 
particularly,  it  was  then  faid  to  be  Seven  Times  the  Space  of  their  Growth.  Lord  Verulam  fays  a 
Horfe  grows  to  Six,  and  may  (though  it  feldom  happens)  live  to  Forty.  The  French  Philofo- 
phers  fix  his  Growth  to  Four,  and  reduce  his  Age  to  Thirty.  Pliny  fays  (AriAotle  had  heard  the 
fame)  it  was  reported  a  Horfe  had  lived  to'S«venty-five.  But  the  Term  he  affigns  them  is  Fifty,  and 
'this  from  his  own  Knowledge.  At  Twenty,  he  fays,  a  Horfe  quitted  the  Circus,  ferved  as  a 
Stallion  to  Thirty-three,  and  was  then  difmiAed.  In  the'  Blands  of  Shetland,  Horfes  of  Forty  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Dr.  Plot  found  Thi-ee  of  this  Age  or  above  in  Oxfordfhire  only.  Upon 
a  Arifr  Inquiry  no  doubt  as  many  might  be  found  in  feveral  other  Counties. 

g  We  have  a  great  Superiority  over  our  Neighbours,  as  they  tKemfelves  confefs,  in  the  prodi¬ 
gious  Plenty  and  excellent  Qualities  of  our  Green  and  dry  Provender.  No  PaAures  are  more  kindly 
luxuriant,  or  better  diverfified  than  ours,  no  where  more  or  finer  Hay,  fweeter  Oats,  fairer  Beans 
and  Peas,  frelher  Straw,  Chaff,  and  Bran,  all  occafionally  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  thefe  Creatures, 
It  is  true,  that  at  fometimes,  and  in  fome  Places,  their  Keeping  is  dear  ;  but  this  is  commonly  in 
Proportion  to  their  Labour,  and  confeqnently  repaid  by  it, 
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Difeafes  than  any  other  Creature,  the  human  Species  only  excepted  An 
Obfervation  as  old,  perhaps  older  than  the  Days  of  Ariflotle* 

Whoever  were  the  firffc  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland,  and  from  whatever 
Country  they  came,  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  bring  over  with  them, 
or  to  procure  as  foon  as  they  could,  the  moft  ufeful  Animals,  and  amongfl 
thefe  we  may  very  well  fuppole  Horfes  might  be  included  h  But  this 
happily  does  not,  though  it  might  very  well  red:  upon  Suppofition.  The 
Fadt  is,  that  when  Julius  Casfar  came  over  hither  he  found  the  People  not 
only  well  provided  with  Horfes,  but,  which  is  very  remarkable,  thefe 
Horfes  were  fo  excellently  well-difciplined  as  to  exite  both  the  Terror  and 
the  Admiration  of  the  Romans  k.  When  they  became  the  peaceable  Pofieffors 
of  this  Country,  we  find,  that  among  other  Precautions  taken  for  fecuring 
it,  they  had  many  Polls  of  Cavalry  in  different  Parts,  efpecially  on  the 
Coaftsj  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  for  maintaining  thefe  they  brought 
over  not  only  foreign  Troops  but  foreign  Horfes.  The  Saxons  alfo  had 
them  in  great  Numbers,  and  efleemed  them  very  much,  as  evidently  ap~ 

h  Mr..  Fitzherbert  fays,  that  in  his  Time  there  were  Three  principal  Dealers  in  Horfes.  i .  The 
'  Horfe  Matter,  who  bought  wild  unbacked  Horfes,  of  which  he  broke  and  fold  fome,  and  fome  he 
fold  as  he  bought  them.  2.  Horfe  Courfers,  who  dealt  only  in  fuch  as  were  trained,  broken,  or 
fitted  for  fome  Kind  of  Service.  3.  The  Horfe  Leche,  or,  as  we  now  ttile  him,  the  Farrier,  who 
undertook  the  Cure  of  their  Difeafes  of  all  Kinds.  To  thefe,  fays  he,  if  you  add  an  Apothecary, 
you  will  have  Four,  the  bett:  of  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  truft. 

i  Fitzherbert’s  Book  of  Hufbandry,  p.  52 — 67.  The  Art  of  Riding,  by  Thomas  Blundevill,  4to. 
Googe’s  Whole  Art  of  Hulbandry,  fol.  107 — 117..  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britaine,  Book  iii. 
chap.  8.  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  England,  Yorklhire,  p.187.  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Song  iii.  at 
the  Beginning,  Song  vi.  at  the  Clofe.  Markham’s  Matter  Piece,  the  firtt  Edition,  A.  D.  1 599. 
After  this  he  continued  to  add  and  alter  upwards  of  Fifty  Years.  His  Cheap  and  Good  Hulbandry, 
Book  i.  p.  1 — 70.  Hartlib’s  Legacy,  p.  73.  De  Grey’s  Compleat  Horfeman,  A.  D.  1656,  4to. 
Methode  et  Invention  Nouvelle,  de  Dretter  les  Chevaux,  par  Guillaume  Marquis  et  Comte  de 
Newcaftle.  A  Anvers,  A.  D.  1658,  Folio.  Snape’s  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe,  1686,  Folio.  The  Compleat 
Horfeman,  by  Sir  William  Hope,  A.  D,  1696,  Folio,  which  is  a  Tranllation  from  Soleyfel,  with 
a  Supplement.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hulbandry,  Book  vi.  chap.  2.  Gibfon’s  New  Treatife  of  the 
Difeafes  of  Horfes,  A.  D.  1754,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lille’s  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  223— 
238.  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hittory  of  Cornwall,  p.  238.  Hill’s  Hittory  of  Animals,  p.  570.  A  Me¬ 
thod  of  breaking  Horfes,  and  teaching  Soldiers  to  ride,  by  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  A.  D.  1762* 
Rules  for  bad  Horfemen,  by  Charles  Thompfon,  Efq;  A.  D.  1765. 

k  Csefar.  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  29.  lib.  v.  cap.  §.  11.  13.  Diod.  Sicul.  Biblioth. 
Hitt.  lib.  v.  p.  209,  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  200.  P.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  Tacit, 
vit  Jul.  Agricolae,  cap.  12.  With  thefe  Chariots  they  drove  up  and  down  tteep  Hills,  charged 
their  Enemies  with  great,  Impetuofity,  threw  their  Darts  amongtt  them,  and  if  they  made  any 
Jmprelfion  leaped  down  and  fought  on  Foot.  They  had  them  alfo  in  great  Numbers;  for  Catt 
fibellanus,  when  he  dilmilfed  his  Army,  retained  Four  thoufand  of  thefe  Chariots  to  harrafs  the 
Romans  whenever  they  attempted  to  forage.  Does  not  this,  together  with  their  Dexterity  in 
running  .out  oh  the  Shafts,  and  if  overpowered  retiring  to  thofe  Chariots  potted  at  a  proper  Dit- 
tance  to  receive  them,  demonftrate  they  had  Plenty  of  Horfes,  mutt  have  had  them  long,  and. 
knew  very  well  how  to  train  them.  ? 


pears.- 
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pears  from  their  Laws1.  The  Danes  likewife  employed  Numbers  of  light 
Cavalry  in  their  Incurfions®. 

But  after  the  Norman  Conquefts,  the  Value  of  our  own  Horfes  feems 
to  have  declined,  which  may  be  reafonably  afcribed  to  the  Difficulty  found 
in  tranfporting  them,  at  leaft  in  Numbers,  for  Service  in  their  Wars  upon 
the  Continent ;  which  Circumftance  made  it  cheaper  to  purchafe  Horfes 
bred  for  the  Wars  in  thofe,  or  in  the  adjacent  Countries,  whence  ours  were 
very  feldom  trained,  but  were  left  for  domeftic  Ufes.  The  Saddle  Horfes,  in 
thofe  Days  ftiled  Palfreys,  were  chiefly  ufed  for  Grandeur  and  Parade.  As  for 
the  Red,  though  they  anfwered  common  Occafions  very  well,  yet,  as  well  as 
the  former,  they  were  much  inferior  in  Price  to  foreign  Steeds  kept  by  our 
Princes  and  Nobility".  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  had  very  juft  Notions  of 
whatever  might  contribute  in  any  Degree  to  the  improving  his  Dominions/ 
made  the  firft  Laws  that  are  to  be  found  on  this  Head  in  our  Statute  Books; 
in  which  he  was  fallowed  by  his  SuccelTors  °.  Thefe  Laws  had  chiefly 

Two 

1  In  King  Ethelftan’s  Reign,  as  we  read  in  Bromton,  a  Law  was  made  to  prevent  fending  Horfes 
abroad  for  Sale.  In  the  Senatus  Confulta  de  Monticolis,  in  the  Time  of  King  Ethelred,  A.  D.  1000, 
if  a  Horfe  be  loft,  the  Compenfarion  muft  be  Thirty  Shillings,  for  a  Mare  or  Colt  of  a  Year  old 
Twenty  Shillings,  a  Mule  or  young  A fs  Twelve  Shillings,  ah  Ox  Thirty  Pence,  a  Cow  Twenty- 
four  Pence,  a  Swine  Eight  Pence,  a  Man  One  Pound.  This  fhews  the  relative  Value  of  Things  in 
thofe  Days ;  but  then  we  muft  remember  this  was  Saxon  Money,  of  which  Forty-eight  Shillings 
made  a  Pound,  and  Five  Pence  a  Shilling.  According  to  this  Valuation,  an  Horfe  was  worth  Five 
Oxen,  and  a  Cow  worth  Three  Swine.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  a  Sheep  was  then  valued 
at  a  Shilling,  and  a  Goat  at  Eleven  Pence ;  that  is,  Two  Shillings  and  a  Penny. 

m  The  Danes  did  not  fight  on  Horfeback,  but  made  ufe  of  thefe  Creatures  to  drag  their  Vefiels 
againft  the  Stream,  in  conveying  Plunder  to  their  Ships,  but  more  efpecially  for  expeditious 
Marches,  which  enabled  them  to  come  upon  their  Enemies,  by  Surprize,  whom,  frefh  and  unfa¬ 
tigued,  they  boldly  attacked  on  Foot.  When  they  had  but  few  of  their  own,  they  compelled  the 
Peafants  where- ever  they  came  to  furnifh  them  with  Horfes.  This  perhaps  is  as  early  an  Inftance  of 
Dragoon  Service  as  is  to  be  found  in  Hiftory.  For  this  the  Daniffi  Horfes  are  ftill  famous,  be* 
ing  tight,  ftout,  fpirited,  well  moulded,  and  very  hardy.  In  the  Army  of  the  Allies  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  current  Century  they  ferved  with  much  Reputation.  The  Sale  of  Horfes  is  indeed 
n  principal  Article  of  the  Commerce  of  Jutland. 

n  William  I.  won.  the  decifive  Battle  of  Haftings  by  the  Superiority  of  his  Cavalry,  which  he 
brought  over  with  him.  It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  our  Norman  Monarchs  had  Dominions 
on  the  Continent,  where  thefe  Horfes  might  be  eafily  procured,  and  conveniently  kept  and  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  1.  his  Son,  afterwards  Edward  II.  bought  againft  a  Tournament 
of  fome  Italian  Merchants  Nineteen  Horfes,  which  coft  him  489  1.  2s.  8d.  Yet  Mathew  Paris 
tells  us,  p.  1051,  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  going  a  Journey  with  Six  Pages,  hired  for  them  Six 
ftrong  handfome  Horfes,  on  Condition  that  if  any  of  them  died  they  fhould  be  paid  for  at  the  Rate 
of  Ten  Shillings  an  Horfe.  This  was  A.  D.  1232.  In  A.  D.  1425,  a  prime  Horfe  for  the  Prior 
of  Burcefter’s  Stable  was  purchafed  at  One  Pound  Six  Shillings,  and  Eight  Pence. 

0  Mr.  Snape,  in  his  Dedication  of  his  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe  to  Charles  II.  fays,  that  fome  or  other 
of  his  Family  had  been  Farriers  to  the  Crown  for  the  Space  of  Two  hundred  Years,  which  carries 
this  Office  as  high  as  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  As  this  Monarch  had  great  Knowledge  of  the  World, 
he  was  defuous  for  many  Reafons  of  railing  here  at  Home  a  good  Breed  of  Horfes ;  and  in  order  to 

-  -  '  this. 
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Two  Points  in  View,  the  mending  the  Breed,  by  railing  the  Size  of  our 
Horfes,  and  preventing  their  being  fent  into  foreign  Countries  p.  Thefe 
Statutes  did  not  effectually  anfwer  the  Purpofes  for  which  they  were  intend¬ 
ed,  iince  we  are  told,  that  One  of  the  principal  Motives  which  inftigated 
the  Spanifh  Invafion  in  the  Reign  of  his  Grand- daughter,  was  the  Know¬ 
ledge  they  had  of  our  Weaknefs  in  refpeCt  to  Cavalry.  In  regard  to  this, 
when  they  made  the  Attempt,  the  Arrangements  made  by  Authority,  for  re¬ 
filling  them,  put  the  Truth  of  their  Intelligence  beyond  all  Difpute  ft. 

O  1 

The  Ilprfes  on  board  their  Armada,  when  it  was  defeated  and  difperfed, 
came  on  Shore  on  Galloway  and  in  other  Parts  of  Scotland,  by  which 
their  Breed  was  very  much  improved.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
fome  of  thefe  Spanifh  Horfes  were  carried  into  the  Northern  Counties  of 
England,  for  in  them  it  appears  they  firft  began  to  Ihew  a  proper  Atten¬ 
tion  to  this  . Matter,  and  their  Application  therein  was  no  doubt  encouraged 
by  their  finding  it  attended  with  extraordinary  Profit r.  The  civil  Wars 

fhewed 

this  he  forbid  the  fending  Stallions  abroad  'without  Licenfe,  but  permitted  the  free  Exportation  of 
Mares  when  more  than  Two  Years  of  Age,  and  under  the  Yalue  of  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence. 
If  the  Mare  was  above  that  Price  fhe  might  be  exported  by  a  fpecial. Licenfe,  paying  Six  Shillings 
and  Eight  Pence  Cudom.  Any  Man  however  who  made  Oath  that  he  carried  over  his  Horfe  purely 
for  his  own  Riding,  and  not  for  Sale,  might  do  it  notwithdanding,  to  prevent  probably  his  laying 
out  his  Money  on  a  foreign  Bead:.  Stat.  1 1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  13. 

p  Henry  VIII.  made  more  than  One  fevere  Law  againft  allowing  Stallions  in  fome  Places  under 
Fourteen,  in  others  Fifteen  hands’high,  and  above  Two  YeaiVold,  to  run  in' any  Foted,  Moor, 
or  Common,  where  there  were  Mares.  Magidrates  were  likewife  commanded  to  drive  fuch  Fo- 
reds,  &c.  about  Michaelmas ;  and  if  any  Mares  were  found  unlikely  to  bear' Foals  of  a  good  Size, 
or  any  Geldings  or  Foals  they  judged  would  not  prove  ferviceable,  they  were  impowered  and  re¬ 
quired  to  put  them  to  Death.  Buc  the  Northern  Counties  were  exempted,  which  fliews  that  they 
had  at  this  Time  no  remarkable  Breed  of  Horfes.  It  was  alfo  enadVed, "that  in  every  Park  where¬ 
in  there  were  Deer,  there  fhould  be  kept  a  certain  Number  of  breeding  Mares  Thirteen  Hands 
high  at  lead. 

q  The  bed  informed  Statefmen  in  that  critical  Year  could  not,  after  the  drifted  Inquiry,  rely 
on  more  than  Three  thoufand  fit  for  Service.  A  Thing  by. no  Means  fo  drange,  as  at  drd  Sight 
it  appears.  Onr  Nobility,  though  rich  and  potent,  were  thin  in  Number,  and  yet  they  mud  have 
been  collefted  from  their  Stables,  and  thofe  of  a  few  of  the  Piime  of  our  Gentry,  by  whom  in  all 
Probability  they  were  aifo  mounted.  With  this  Defect  in  Horfes,  fome  French  Politicians  re¬ 
proached  us  long  after,  as  if  it  had  been  a  national  and  incurable  Blemifh.  Mr.  R.  Child,  the 
Author  of  that  Epidle  which  makes  the  bed  Part  of  Hartlib’s  Legacy,  takes  Notice  of  this  at 
the  Didance  of  Half  a  Century  after  that  memorable  Event,  as  an  Error  not  even  in  his  Time 
Wholly  correfted,  though  he  wrote  at  the  End  of  the  Civil  War. 

r  We  do  not  perceive  that  Racing,  though  not  unknown,  was  at  all  in  Fadiion  in  the  Times 
of  Elizabeth.  It  feems  to  have  followed  King  James  out  of  Scotland.  '  It  was  introduced  there,  by 
the  Spirit  and  Swiftnefs  of  their  Galloways.  Yet  in  Ten  Years  Time,  as  we  learn  from  the  ingenious 
Drayton,  it  had  Travelled  as  far  as  Wiltftiire,  where  he  fays  they  began  to  lay  as  high  Bets  as  the 
Scots,  whom  in  this  Refpeft  he  taxes  with  Prodigality.  Before  the  Ciofe  of  this  Reign  (fee  the 
Scots  Afts,  vol.  i.  p.  974,  975)  a  Law  waj  made  in  that  Kingdom;  that  if  any  Perfon  won  in  the 
Space  of  a  Day  more  than  a  Hundred  Marks,  the  Overplus  ‘fliotild  be  given  to  the  Poor.  But  as 
Vol.  II.  C  c  is 
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{hewed  the  Ufe  of  a  fuperior  Race  of  Horfes,  and  put  Men  upon  contriving; 
how  to  procure  them,  and  on  inquiring  into  the  State  and  Management  of 
thefe  Animals  in  other  Countries.  The  peaceable  Times  that  followed 
gave  many  Opportunities  for,,  2nd  afforded  at  the  fame  Time  much  Aflift- 
ance  to,  the  compleating  fuch  Enquiries ;  and  the  fpeedy  Progrefs  of  nume¬ 
rous  Improvements,  mod  of  which  occafioned  new  Demands  for  Horfes* 
contributed  not  a  little  to  quicken  Peoples  Attention  in  this  Refpedt,.  by 
opening  an  extenfive  Market s. 

But  though  in  general  this  is  as  juft:  an  Account  as  in  fo  narrow  a  Com- 
pafs  we  could  give,  yet  it  may,  and  indeed  mud  admit  of  fome  Exceptions* 
in  regard  to  a  few  of  our  ancient  Nobility,  who  by  bringing  in  foreign,,  and 
more  efpecially  Spanifh  Horfes,.  fought  to  raife  an  excellent  Breed  here  for 
the  Purpofes  of  War  and  Hunting c.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  at  the  very  En^ 
trance  of  the  lad  Century  our  Gentry  had  fome  Notions  of  Racing.  Yet 
this  did  not  extend  far,  and  was  at  the  fame  Time  attended  with  fuch  an. 
Expence  as  put  it  out  of  the  Reach  of  Imitation.  A  little  before  the  Redo- 
ration,  we  begun  to  have  clearer  and  more  enlarged  Ideas,,  as  to  many 
Points  of  domedic  Oeconomy,  which  after  that  Event  influenced  our  pub¬ 
lic  Conduit,  as  appears  by  die  permitting  our  Horfes  to  be  exported,  though 
under  very  high  Duties,,  and  the  giving  Plates  to  encourage  Races u.  As 

our 


is  faid  in  the  Text,  the  Breeding:  the  beft  Horfes  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  Northern  Counties 
in  England,  efpecially  Yorkfhire,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  and  where  indeed  many  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  our  Horfes  have  been  bred. 

1  Thefe,  though  more  placid,  proved  more  potent  Inducements  to  the  mending  our  Breed  of  Horfes 
than  the  fevere  Law,  32  Hen.  VIII.?  cap.  13.  which  was  altered  from  Fifteen  to  ThirteenHands  in 
the  Ifie  Ely  and  the  Fens,  by  Stat.  8  Eliz.  cap.  8.  §  2,  3.  and  was  totally  repealed  as  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  by  Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  28.  §  12.  By  which,  as  the  worthy  Cornifti  Antiquary  Borlafe  in- 
forms  us,  a  moft  valuable  Race  of  fmall  Horfes,  called,  from  an  extenfive  Moor  in  which  they  pas¬ 
ture,  Gunhillies,  and  are  exaftly  fuited  to  the  Roads  and  Labours  of  that  County,  were  preferved. 
Laws  made  to  controul  Nature,  or  even  old  Cuftoms,  operate  very  (lowly,  if  at  all.  But  if  Laws 
favour  the  Interefts  or  go  along  with  the  Inclinations  of  the  People,  they  meet  with  an  implicit  Obe¬ 
dience,  and  are  fure  to  make  a  very  fpeedy  and  very  extenfive  Progrefs. 

1  There  is  a  Tradition,  that  Arundel  in  Sufiex  received  its  Name  from  a  favourite  Steed  of  Bevis 
Earl  of  Southampton.  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewfberry  is  reported  to  have  brought  over  fome  Spanifh 
Horfes  into  Montgomeryftiire.  Italy,  and  efpecially  Naples,  was  for  a  long  feries  of  Years  the 
grand  School  for  Horfemanftiip.  Henry  VIII.  brought  over  Two  famous  Mafters  from  thence. 
Mr,  Thomas  Blundevill  was  the  firft  who  in  our  Language  publifhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Art  of 
Riding.  This  much  enlarged  he  republifhed  in  the  Reign  of  (^Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicefter,  whom  he  highly  commends  for  bringing  over  Claudio  Corte,  who  was 
his  riding  Mafter,  and  at  the  fame  Time  deeply  deplores  the  miferable  State  of  Horfes  and  Incapa¬ 
city  of  Horfemen  in  this  Country.  He  profefledly  copied  Grifoni  an  Italian  Author  ;  and  Mark¬ 
ham,  De  Grey,  and  others  have  copied  him. 

u  As  it  was  well  underftood,  that  for  various  Purpofes,  and  more  efpecially  for  Stallions,  it  was 
requifite  to  import  foreign  Horfes  *.  thefe,  by  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  were  rated  at  Ten  Pounds, 
and  the  Duty  fixed  at  One  Pound  Eighteen  Shillings  and  Six  Pence.  But  though  our  Horfes  were 

allowed 
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•our  Kories  grew,  in  confeque.nce  of  thefe  Meafurcs,  both  numerous  and 
valuable,  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  Patriot  fuggeited,  that  a  free  Ex¬ 
portation  would  be  very  advantageous,  and  bring  large  Sums  of  Money  into 
this  from  other  Countries,  The  Propofal  feemed  fo  reafonable,  that  it 
was  in  a  fhort  Space  adopted,  and  the  Sum  paid  on  Exportation  fo  reduced, 
as  to  become  rather  a  Register  than  a  Duty  w  This  was  very  quickly  at¬ 
tended  with  very  good  Effects,  fine  Studs  were  ertablifhed  in  mod  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  fupplied  bred  Horfes,  not  only  for  the  Courfe,  but 
for  the  Mounting  of  our  Cavalry,  and  the  Saddle,  and  this  too  in  Plenty. 

As  this  fingular  Improvement  was  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  Interpo- 
fition  of  Perfons  of  Superior  Rank  and  Fortune,  no  Expence  wa§  Spared 
in  procuring  Stallions  from  the  moSt  distant  Countries,  and  fuch  Pains  were 
taken  in  all  other  Refpedts,  as  had  quickly  very  vifible  Effects,  and  thereby 
.attracted  the  Notice,  and  gradually  raiSed  the  Reputation  of  our  Horfes  with 
all  our  Neighbours  x.  As  a  Spirit  of  Emulation  is  natural  to  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  Ifland,  fo  in  the  fame  Proportion  that  this  firSfc  Rate  Race  of 
Horfes  grew  better  in  their  Kind,  other  Sorts  of  Horfes  were  likewife 
improved  with  great,  if  not  equal  Afliduity  The  Advantages  at¬ 
tending 

4 

allowed  to  be  exported,  the  Rates  gave  little  Encouragement;  a  Stone  Horfe  was  rated  at  661. 1 3s  4<1 
a  Gelding  at  20  1.  to  the  Plantations  at  10  1.  and  a  Mare  at  126I.  13s.  4d.  The  Royal  Plates  at 
Newmarket  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  at  Black  Hambledon  in  Yorklhire,  were  given  with  an  Intention, 
and  under  fuch  Regulations,  as  might  promote  an  Emulation  amongft  Perfons  of  Rank  and  For¬ 
tune  in  breeding  fine  Horfes,  which  it  was  forefeen  would  become  a  national  Advantage,  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  fome  Inconveniences  attending  this  Practice,  it  has  certainly  been. 

w  The  Patriot  referred  to  in  the  Text  is  Mr.  Samuel  Fortrey,  who,  A.  D.  1663,  addrefied  to  King 
Charles  II.  a  fmali  Treatife,  intituled,  <l  England’s  Intereft  confid-ered  in  the  Advancement  of  the 
Trade  of  this  Kingdom.”  In  p.  22,  he  fays,  “  There  is  not  any  One  of  fo  great  Profit  as  the  Expor¬ 
tation  of  Horfes,  which  of  all  Commodities  is  raifed  at  the  leaf!  Charge  at  Home,  and  is  of  the  greatdl 
Value  Abroad.”  He  alfo  very  fairly  Hates,  and  fully  anfwers  Objections.  In  confequence  of  this 
the  Law  before  mentioned  was  altered.;  and,  by  Stat.  22.  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  §  8.  every  Perfon  may  ex¬ 
port  into  any  Country  in  Amity  with  Great  Britain  any  Horfe,  Mare,  or  Gelding,  paying  the  Sum 
•only  of  Five  Shillings.  This  Liberty  t-ook  Place  at  Midfummer,  A.  D.  1670,  and  in  Twelve  Teat's 
after  we  exported,  viz.  A.  D.  1682,  Twenty-one  Horfes,  as  appears  by  the  Cufiom  Houfe  Books. 

x  It  is  evident,  the  true  or  ftandard  Value  of  our  Horfes  is  belt  collected  from  their  Prices  when 
bought  by  Strangers,  who  we  may  be  fine  will  not  give  more  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  true,  that 
•from  our  old  Laws  forbidding  Exportation,  it  fhould  feem  there  was  a  Demand  for  our  Horfes  before 
•thefe  Improvements.  Whence  could  this  arife  ?  Not  from  their  Excellency;  for  in  Ipite  of  tbofe 
for  retaining,  and  the  Laws  for  improving  their  Size,  we  were indifputably  very  low  in  this  Refpedt 
in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  plainly  for  their  Chenpnefs,  and  indeed  they  were  too  cheap  for  us 
•to  get  any  Thing  by  felling  them.  But  lince  our  Improvements,  we  no  longer  fell  cheap  but  fme 
■Horfes,  and  thefe  at  a  high  Price,  which  mull  be  very  beneficial  to  this  Country,  as  a  Horfe  colts 
nothing  but  the  Keeping,  and  in  that  Rel'peft  a  worthlefs  Horfe  colls  very  near  as  much  as  the 
Left.  . 

y  It  is  to  this  emulating  Spirit,  joined  to  the  Sagacity  and  Perfeverance  of  the  middling  Rank  of 
People,  that  we  are  to  attribute  thofe  (Lately  and  valuable  Teams,  we  fee  not  only  in  the  Neigh- 
Lourhood -of  London,  but  in  fome  of  the  molt  diltant  Counties.  Our  Waggons  carry  immenfe 

C  -e  2  Load? 
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tending  To  general  a  Regard,  to  thefe  Animals  were  fo  many,  and  withal 
fo  manifeft,  that  in  Conjunction  with  the  Amendment  of  our  Roads,  which 
might  alfo  be  elteemed  a  Confequence,  have  in  a  Manner  entirely  changed 
the  Appearance,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  no  trefpafs  on  Truth  to  fay  the  Cir- 
cumftances  alfo,  of  the  better  Part  of  this  Kland.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
Means  furprizing,  that  this  being  fo  evidently  the  Cafe,  thefe  Creatures- 
ifhould  become  both  much  more  numerous,  and  much  more  valuable 7. 
Neither  ought  it  to  be  efteemed  extraordinary,  that  as  the  natural  Confe¬ 
quence  of  this,  our  Exportation  Ihould  gradually  increafe,  or  that  both- 
thefe  fhould  in  the  Judgment  of  many  be  looked  upon  as  national  Ad¬ 
vantages  a.  Yet  fo  it  is,  that  Doubts  have  of  late  arilen,  and  much  hath 
been  very  ferioufly  advanced,  to  {hew,  that  taking  all  Things  into  our  View, 
it  may  very  poflibly  appear,  that  we  have  already  too  many  of  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  for  the  Sake  of  the  publick  Welfare,  and  out  of  Regard  more 
efpecially  to  the  Poor,  fome  Means  ought  to  be  employed  rather  to  diminifh 
than  to  increafe  them.  This  no  Queftion,  if  it  can  be  clearly  and  effed> 
ually  made  out  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Legiilature,  by  the  Light  of  Evi¬ 
dence  as  well  as  Force  of  Arguments,  will  meet  with  that  Attention  which, 
when  thus  maturely  and  impartially  confidered,  it- {hall  be  found  to  deferve  K 

Those. 

Loads  by  the  amazing  Strength  of  their  Horfes.  The  Pack  Horfes  move  fingly  each  under  a  prodigious 
Burthen,  and  this  through  the  world  Roads.  Millers  Horfes  carry  yet  heavier  Loads.  All  Kinds 
of  Work  that  require  Horfes  find  them  here  of  a  fit  Age  and  Size,  and  find  them  with  Certainty 
and  Eafe ;  Hunters,  Road,  and  Poff  Horfes,  fuch  as  no  Country  befides  can  boaff  for  Steadi- 
nefs,  Strength,  and  Spirit.  As  to  the  quick  Draught,  from  the  Chaife  to  the  heavieft  Coach  or. 
Berlin,  our  Horfes  are  no  where  excelled,  either  for  Shew  or  Speed. 

z  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  near,  or  fo  much  as  probable,  much  lefs  certain  or  exaft,. 
Computation  of  the  Horfes  in  South  Britain.  Mr.  King,  whofe  Calculations  are  mofi  efieemed,. 
judged  they  amounted  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laid  Century  to  One  Million  Two  hundred  Thoufand,  and 
fuppofi'ng  them  worth  one  with  another  Two  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  a  Horfe,  fixes  their  Value  at 
the  Sum  of  Three  Millions.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  much  increafed  both  in  Number  and  Value 
fince  that  Time,  but  then  there  is  no  f*iall  Reafon  toquefiion  the  Certainty  of  this  Computation.. 
In  the  Time  of  the  laid  War,  the  Number  of  Horfes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  were  found  to  be 
between  Twenty-three  and  Twenty-five  thoufand,  about  a  Fiftieth  Part  of  this  Sum.  But  fup- 
pofe  we  have  now  a  Million,  and  thefe  worth  Five  Pounds  one  with  another,  this  is  a  vafi  Article 
in  our  national  Account.  / 

a  Dr.  Davenant,  from  whom  we  have  Mr.  King’s  Account,  to  which  he  gave  entire  Credit,  was 
fo  far  from  being  alarmed  thereby,  that  he  willies  we  could  breed  double  the  Number,  for  the- 
Sake  of  Exportation.  At  this  Time,  which  fhews  how  highly  and  univerfally  they  are  efieemed, 
we  export  Horfes  to  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Eaft  Country,  Flanders,  France,  Germany,  Holland,. 
Ireland,  Madeiras,  Portugal,  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  and  our  American  Colonies  on  the 
Continent  and  the  Iflands.  In  the  Year  1766,  the  Total  was  One  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Sixty - 
feven,  and  in  the  Year  1767  (both  in  profound  Peace)  One  thoufand  Six  hundred  Sixty-three.  Very 
confiderable  no  Doubt,  but  much-inferior  to  what  hath  been  published  by  common  Report.  It 
/hews  indeed,  that  the  Syftem  formed  for  amending  our  Breed  hath  operated  very  extenfively  as 
well  as  effectually. 

*>  It  is  with  a  View  to  facilitate  this  that  fo  much  Pains  have  been  taken  with  the  prefen t  Ar¬ 
ticle.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  Period  in  which,  and  to  trace,  out  the  Caufe  where- 
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Those  who  efpoufe  thefe  Sentiments  maintain  them  by  many  Reafons,- 
which  feem  to  borrow  no  finall  Weight,  from  their  declaring  the  foie  Ob¬ 
ject  of  their  Endeavours  to  be  the  promoting  publick  Good.  They  exclaim 
againlt  Horfe  Races,  as  the  mod  deftruftive  Species  of  Gaming,  produc¬ 
tive  only  of  pernicious  Confequences,  attended  with  iinmenfe  Charges,  and 
which  ferve  no  other  Purpofe  than  to  raife  a  Breed  of  Horfes  that  are 
confeffed  to  be  too  good  for  Ufe.  Pofitions  which  can  hardly  be  contro¬ 
verted  ;  and  therefore,  as  they  conceive,  this  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  Prac¬ 
tice,  that  indead  of  being  at  all  countenanced,  fhould  be  difcouraged 
and  fuppreded  c.  They  infill  on  the  prodigious  Increafeof  Chaifes,  Coaches,- 
and  Saddle  Horfes,  as  fo  many  glaring  Indances  of  the  mod  enormous  Lux¬ 
ury,  and  which  ought  therefore  no  longer  to  be  indulged  d.-  They  repre- 
fent  the  Expence  of  maintaining  thefe  Creatures  as  prodigious  in  itfelf,  far 
exceeding  their  real  Utility,  and  of  courfe  an  unnecedary  Diminution  of 

by,  our  Horfes  were  depreciated.  The  Fadt  is  fairly  fated  in  the  Preamble  to  Henry  VII.  Statute  ; 
but  it  was  then  aferibed  to  the  fending  Abroad  our  bed  Horfes,  for  which  the  proper  Cure  no 
Doubt  was  a  Prohibition  to  export.  This  not  anfwering,  his  Son  made  coercive  Laws,  which, 
except  difpleafing  the  People,  had  no  Effect.  At  length  it  was  perceived,  that  the  true  Remedy 
confided  in  following  theCudom  of  other  Nations,  and  that  bringing  over  foreign  Stallions,  attending 
to  the  Breed,  allowing  all  Ranks  of  Men  entire  Liberty  in  this  Refpeft,  encouraging  a  Love  for 
and  a  Pride  in  good  Cattle,  were  the  only  Means.  Whether  we  may  not  go  too  far  in  fo  pleafant 
a  Road  is  a  new  Qnedion,  and  hard  to  be  difeuffed.  HVe  fee  how  drangely  our  Ancedors  miftook 
the  Road  when  they  attempted  to  raife  a  Breed,  and  by  what  Steps,  when  once  in  the  right  Path, 
they,  from  being  inferior  to  moft,  came  in  this  Refpedl  to  be  fuperior  to  all  other  Nations.  But  we 
cannot  look  with  the  fame  Certainty  into  Futurity,  or  decide  on  the  Confequences  that  may  attend 
the  giving  a  Check  to  this  Spirit. 

c  That  Races  are  Sources  of  many  and  great  Inconveniencies  mud  be  allowed.  That  however, 
the  Palfidn  for  this  Sport,  wifely  managed,  gave  us  a  Breed  of  Horfes  of  which  we  were  in  the 
greateft  Want  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  ferves  alfo,  and  is  perhaps  indifpenfably  neceflary,  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  We  know  like  wife,  it  keeps  up  the  Reputation  of  -our  Horfes  Abroad.  It  may  be,  that 
thefe  were  amongft  the  Confiderations  which  induced  the  Legiflature  to  repeal  Stat.  13  Geo.  II. 
cap.  19.  which  enabled  no  Races  fhould  be  run  but  at  Newmarket  or  Black  Hambleddfr,  by  Stat. 
18  Geo.  II.  cap.  34.  §11.  which  allows  the  running  them  any  w  here  (under  the  Regulations  in 
the  former  Aft)  provided  the  Prize  be  of  the  Value  of  Fifty  Pounds  or  upwards.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  this  Matter,  thus  canvaiTed,  (hewed  the  true  State  of  Things,  and  that  fome  Inconveni¬ 
encies  had  arifen  from  that  Redraint,  which  was  now  removed.  It  fhould  be  rememhred  t  n, 
that  this  is  a  Sport 'peculiar  to  this  Country,  retains  many  who  are  addicted  to  it  at  Home  is 
eminently  feiviceable  to  very  many  Places,  and  that  all  the  Money  won  or  loft  at  Races  ft  ill  remains 
h'ere.  \  " 

d  There  are  Perfons  however  who  fee  this  in  a  different  Light.  They  think,  that  Tndndry 
fhould  be  encouraged  to  acquire,  and  then,  what  Men  have  acquired,  they  fhould  h  ive  Liberty 
to  fpend.  They  ob ferve,  that  thefe  opulent  and  luxurious  People  only  keep,  bur  do  nor  make  or 
drive  Coaches,  neither  do  they  harnefs,  drefs,  or  feed  their  Horfes,  but  have  all  thefe  done  fot  them  ; 
fo  that  how  luxurious  foever  they  may  be,  they  are  certainly  the  Paymaders,  if  Patrons  fhould  ne 
thought  too  good  a  Word,  _of  Labour  and  fndudry  in  other  Men.  Thefe,  thus  maintained,  fpend 
in  excifeable  Commodities  what  brings  to  the  Revenue  Five  Times  as  much  as  wotild  1  arife  from 
taxing  Horfes;  and  therefore,  fo  far  as  fuch  a  Tax  operated  in  fiippreffing  Luxury,  juft  fo  far 
would  it  go  in  turning  honed,  indudrious,  hard  working-People  out  of  their  Livings. 

.  '  tbit* 
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4he  national  Stock  s.  They  attribute  to  this  unfealonable,  and  therefore 
necdlefs  Multiplication  of  thefe  Animals,  the  prefent  high  Rent  of  Grafs 
Farms,  which  might  have  been  otherwil'e  employed  to  Purpofes  more  nfe- 
ful,  that  is,  more  beneficial  in  refpeft  to  the  Community f. 


They  afhgn  to  the  fame  Caufe  the  Decreafe  of  Black  Cattle,  and  the 
great  Scarcity  and  Dearnels  of  all  Kinds  of  Animal  Provilions,  fo  feverely 
felt  by  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  more  efpecially  grievous  to  the  Poor 8. 
They  are  difTatisiied  likewife  with  Exportation,  as  it  ferves  apparently  to  affifl 
Strangers  with  better  Horfes  than  their  own  Countries  can  produce,  may 
in  tome  Degree  promote  their  Induflry  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  in  cafe  of  a 
War  lerve  to  remount  the  Cavalry  of  our  moil  inveterate  Enemies  K  All 

which, 

e  All  the  World  are  not  in  this  Sentiment,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Tax  t» 
.check  the  breeding  Horfes.  The  Feeding  them  would  be  a  Tax  heavy  enough  to  produce  that 
.Effect.  They  are  kept  in  great  Cities  for  Profit,  or  for  Pomp;  if  the  former,  their  keeping  (though 
certainly  expenfive)  is  paid  for  by  their  Labour,  or  they  would  not  be  kept  ;  if  the  latter,  there 
.is  no  more  Hurt  done  to  the  Community  than  in  buying  Pictures,  Plate,  or  China.  In  the  Coun¬ 
try  it  is  quite  another  Cafe.  For  Mr.  Lifle,  who  was  too  obferving  a  Farmer  to  be  deceived,  and  a 
Gentleman  of  too  much  Veracity  (efpecially  fpeaking  from  his  own  Experience)  not  to  be  believed, 
fays  exprefly,  that  a  Brace  of  Saddle  Geldings,  which  would  coft  Fifty  Pounds  keeping  in  London, 
may  be  kept  by  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country,  having  Land  in  his  own  Hands,  for  Nothing,  and  this 
he  proves.  Obfervations  in  Huflxmdry,  vol.  ii,  p.  230. 

{  In  refpeft  to  Grafs  Land,  great  Improvements  have  certainly  been  made  in  them  of  late  Years, 
with  regard  to  the  Increafe  of  their  Produce.  Upon  this  Account,  it  is  highly  probable  their  Rents 
have  rifen,  and  this  is  not  only  natural  but  reafonable.  Horfes  no  Doubt  eat  Grafs  and  Hay, 
whicfuconftitute  Part  of  the  Produce,  and  by  fo  doing  give  Value  to  both.  But  it  may  be  well 
fuppofed,  that  their  giving  this  Value  was  nofmall  Inducement  to  themaking  thefe  Improvements;  and 
if  an  Increafe  of  Horfes  hath  occalioned  an  Increafe  of  that  Produce  on  which  they  fubfifl,  they 
are  clearly  beneficial  even  in  this  Refpeft  :  More  efpecially  if  what  Mr.  Lifle  fays  be  true,  that  a 
Horfe  in  the  Country,  by  his  Dung  (independent  of  Labour)  pays  not  only  for  the  Grafs  and  Hay, 
but  for  the  Corn  alfo  that  he  confumes. 

g  In  the  Northern  Counties,  where  they  breed  the  mod  and  bcfl  Horfes,  they  alfo  breed  the 
.larged  Horn  Cattle,  jin  thefe  Counties  they  do  not  plough  with  Oxen,  becaufe,  as  they  think,  k 
dints  them  in  their  Growth.  About  Thirty  Years  ago  Maitland  fpeaks  of  the  Increafe  of  Horfes, 
and  yet  complains  of  the  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions  in  London,  which  fhews  their  Confidence  with 
each  other  poflible.  When  the  Markets  were  higheft  the  Commiflioners  of  the  Vi&ualliog  Office 
found  no  Difficulty  in  com  pleating  their  Contracts,  and  this  too  at  reafonable  Prices.  In  /ome 
Places,  particularly  in  Yorkfhire,  the  Country  in  fome  Parts  is  extremely  fit  for  breeding  Horfes., 
and  in  others  equally  proper  for  feeding  Cattle.  The  Inhabitants  avail  themfelves  of  both,  being 
left  to  judge  of  their  own  Intereft  ;  and  this  free  Choice,  with  the  Ability  of  purfuing  it,  is,  as  Ex¬ 
perience  Thews,  .the  furefl  Source  of  univerfal  Plenty. 

h  The  Superiority  of  our  Horfes  arifes  from  the  Ufe  of  foreign  Stallions,  the  Plenty  and  Excel¬ 
lence  of  our  green  and  dry  Provender,  and  the  Judgment  of  our  Breeders.  That  they  have  a  Su¬ 
periority  appears  by  Strangers  giving  a  high  Price  for  a  perifhable  Commodity.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  both  they  and  we  do,  in  regard  to  Horfes  of  dill  greater  Value.  All  Nations  on  Earth, 
even  the  Arabs,  who  have  the  bed  Horfes,  and  are  the  fonded  of  their  Horfes,  will  part  with  them 
jiotwithdanding  if  you  come  up  to  their  Price.  Ours  are  bought  for  the  Saddle,  principally  for 
•Hunting,  many  of  them  Geldings,  and  are  quickly  worn  out.  As  for  Dragoon  Horfes,  the  French 
ufe  their  own,  and  remount  their  Horfe  from  Germany,  .and  are  furniihed  with  Baggage  and 

Draught 
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which,  as  they  farther  alledge,  only  contributes  to  fill  the  Pockets  of  a  Race 
of  Men,  who  have  in  every  Age  been  reproached  with  attending  folely  to 
their  own  Intereft,  and  who  are  negligent  of  any  Confequences  of  their 
Tranfadtions  in  this  Trade,  provided  they  find  a  Way  to  accumulate  Wealth 
to  themfelves  k  It  will  however  require  fome  Conlideration,  whether  thefe 
Suggeftions,  though  ftrongly  urged,  fhould  not  be  very  ftridtly  examined, 
before  any  Step  whatever  be  taken  to  diminifh,  or  even  to  difcredit  the 
keeping  or  breeding  of  Horfes,  which  makes  fo  valuable  a  Part  of  ournational 
Property,  more  efpecially  if  there  is  any  Appearance  that  this  Redudtion 
may  probably  be  brought  about  gradually,  and  in  the  natural  Courfe  of 
Things  k,  without  the  Introduction  of  a  new  Tax,  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  impofed  without  a  clear  and  inconteftible  Necefiity. 

The  Importance  of  this  Article,  which  hath  often  employed  the  Wif- 
dom  and  Attention  of  the  Legiflature,  made  it  requifite  to  infift  upon  it 
more  fully,  and  to  enter  into  a  larger  Detail,  than  in  fpeaking  of  fome  other 
Animals.  Yet  many  Things  remain  unfaid  which  might  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  upon  fo  copious  a  Subyedf,  and  of  fuch  extenfive  Confequence  h  But 

before 

Draught  Horfes  from  Swiflerland.  In  a  Word,  all  Nations  breed,  and  all  Nations  fell,  as  well  as  we. 
In  the  Countries  of  Holftein,  Eafl:  Friezland,  Oldenburgh,  Hanover,  Wurtemburgh,  Anfpach,  Bam¬ 
berg,  and  Wurtzburgh,  they  breed  for  Sale,  and  draw  vaft  Profits  from  this  Trade  without  any 
Fear  of  ill  Confequences.  The  Dutch  purfue  the  fame  Praftice,  and  our  declining  this  Commerce 
would  only  raife  their  Prices. 

i  We  may  however  have  leave  to  fay  in  Favour  of  thefe,  that  they  are  not  the  only  Dealers  who 
confult  their  own  Interefl  without  regarding  Confequences.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are 
mofl  certainly  Britilh  Subjefts,  a  numerous  Race  of  Men,  who  maintain  themfelves  and  their  Fami¬ 
lies  by  what  hath  been  hitherto  looked  on  as  a  very  ufeful  Employment.  But  it  is  not  thefe  only 
whowill  be  affefted,  but  the  Inhabitants  alfo  of  all  the  Counties  in  which  Horfes  are  bred,  and  thofe 
who  breed  them.  It  will  fall  upon  ihe  Fairs  and  Marts,  which  for  a  Century  part  have  been  fub- 
fifted  by  the  regular  Refort  of  Perfons  to  buy  or  fell  thefe  Creatures.  It  will  be  felt  by  all  the 
Towns  on  the  Roads,  great  or  fmall,  and  Influence  all  Kind  of  Land-Carriage,  fo  eflential  to,  or 
rather  which  is  the  foie  Inftrument  of,  the  internal  Commerce  and  Correfpondence  through  the 
Ifiand. 

k  The  great  Increafe  of  Horfes  of  late  Years  hath  been  owing  to  the  Increafe  of  Demands.  Such 
as  furnifhing  our  Cavalry  abroad  during  the  War,  the  Growth  and  Extenfion  of  our  domefiic 
Trade,  the  amazing  Enlargement  of  this  Capital,  and  other  Caufes.  But  as  fome  of  thefe  were 
temporary,  they  have  ceafed  to  aft,  and  others  may  do  the  fame.  The  very  Outcry  againff  thefe 
Animals,  and  Propolitions  for  reftraining  them,  will  have  this  EfTeft.  So  muff  the  Reviving  the 
old  Cuftom  of  Ploughing  and  Drawing  with  Oxen,  if  by  Example  and  Encouragement  it  can  be 
brought  about.  But  more  fpeedily  and  eficftually,  by  the  great  Spirit  fhewn  in  making  Commu¬ 
nications  by  Water,  which  by  reducing  the  Price  of  Carriage,  and  facilitating  that  of  bulky 
Commodities,  will,  as  in  Holland  and  in  China,  very  quickly  gain  the  Preference  of  Carts  and 
Waggons. 

1  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Article  the  principal  Point  in  View  hath  been  to  exhibit  to  the  Reader 
Fafts  for  his  Information,  and  fuch  Notices  as  might  ftimuiate  his  own  Inquiries  into  a  Matter 
always  held  to  be  a  great  national  Concern.  It  feemed  for  this  Reafon  necefiary  to  ftate,  as  clearly 
as  might  be,  the  Suggefiions  ou  both  Sides,  leaving  him  on  Refieftion  to  form  his  own  Judgment. 

It 
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before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  Horfe  after 
fpending  his  Life  in  the  Service  of  Man  is  not  totally  ufelefsto  him  after  Death, 
though  not  in  the  fame  Degree  with  fome  other  Creatures.  For  not  to  mention 
-phyfrcal  Ufes,  which  are  now  little  confidered  m,  we  (hall  take  Notice  of 
his  Hair,  particularly  that  of  the  Mane  and  Tail,  which  is  applied  to  a 
great  Variety  of  Ufes,  efpecially  of  late  Years,  gives  Employment,  and  of 
Courfe  affords  Subfiftence  to  many,  and  is  upon  the  Whole  of  no  inconfi- 
derable  Value.  The  other  Hair,  when  taken  from  the  Skins,  is  mixed  with 
that  of  Cows,  and  tiled  for  the  fame  Purpofes  n.  The  Skins  are  alfo 
tanned  and  dreffed,  chiefly  for  the  Service  of  the  Sadlers ;  but  when  Leather 
is  dear  and  fcarce,  is  made  to  anfwer  other  Ends,  and  is  therefore  fubjedted 
to  a  Duty 

It  may  be  however  not  amifs  to  add,  that  the  ableft  Perfons  in  this  Nation,  A.  D.  1588,  were 
under  the  moft  ferious  Apprehenfions,  from  our  con fe (Ted  Deficiency  in  Horfe;  and  that  we  have 
moil:  effe&ually  redrefled  that  Evil,  our  Cavalry  being  at  this  Time  confefledly  the  befit  in  Europe. 
In  cafe  of  any  new  Invafion  in  future,  our  Refources  (under  the  ProteClion  of  the  ALMIGHTY) 
are  the  Numbers  of  Horfe  fit  for  Service,  our  Regulars  and  Militia,  together  with  our  Fleet. 

The  Ancients  were  by  no  Means  fo  nice  or  fqueamifh  as  we  are  in  the  Choice  of  their  Medi¬ 
cines,  and  it  may  be  alfo  a  little  too  credulous.  Notwithilanding  this,  the  moft  naufeous  and 
difgufting  Remedy  taken  from  this  Animal  is  almoil  the  only  One  that  is  ever  ufed.  This  is  the 
exprefled  Juice  of  frefh  Stone  Horfe  Dung,  in  Pleurifies  and  Inflammations,  and  in  ObfitruClions  of 
the  Bread.  It  hath  alfo  (if  we  may  believe  Quincy)  relieved  in  Aflhmas  and  Difficulties  in  Breath¬ 
ing,  when  cleanlier  and  more  coflly  Prefcriptions  have  failed.  It  is  then  exhibited  in  Decoftion 
made  with  Hyfop  and  Penny-royal  Waters  drained.  Mares  Milk  was  formerly  edeemed  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  in  a  Confumption,  and  though  now  no  longer  in  high  Repute,  will  be  found  to 
.have  lod  nothing  .of  its  Efficacy,  by  fuch  as  have  Occafion,  and  at  the  fame  Time  an  Opportunity 
of  ufing  it. 

n  In  France  this  Article  is  ufed  by  Traders  of  different  Occupations,  who  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other.  But  dill  larger  Quantities  are  confumed  here,  and  in  full  as  great  a  Variety  of  Ma¬ 
nufactures.  Thus  it  is  made  into  Fifhing- lines,  Springes,  and  Snares,  by  thofe  who  deal  in  that 
Kind  of  Tackle.  Mufical  Indrument-makers  employ  it  in  the  Bows  for  their  Fiddles.  In  the 
Toy-fhops  we  meet  with  it  in  Comb-brufhes  and  many  other  Things.  In  the  Turners  we  find 
Hair-lines,  &c.  When  prepared,  it  comes  into  the  Hands  of  the  Peruke-makers.  But  all  this  is 
trifling  in  Comparifon  of  what  is  ufed  in  the  Bottoms  of  Sieves,  wrought  up  into  Buttons,  and 
wove  into  Cloths,  of  which  Upholderers  make  Seats  for  Chairs,  Settees,  &c.  and  of  which  they  have 
made  Waidcoats,  and  are  contriving  daily  to  make  it  anfwer  other  Purpofes.  This  Hair-cloth 
may  be  exported  free,  whereas  Horfe-hair  un manufactured  is  rated  at  Six  Pounds  an  Hundred¬ 
weight,  and  pays  Six  Shillings  on  Exportation.  On  the  other  Hand  there  is  a  Duty  of  fomewhat 
more  than  Seven  Pence  a  Pound-weight  on  this  Article  when  imported.  The  French  procure 
great  Quantities  from  Ireland. 

0  It  is  not  here  only  that  the  Skins  of  Horfes  are  made  into  Leather.  For  by  the  Two  Acts 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  have  been  fo  frequently  cited,  thefe  Hides,  if  imported  tanned,  pay  Three 
Pence  Half-penny  a  Pound-weight,  and  Two  Shillings  and  Five-pence  for  every  Hide;  if  tawed. 
Two  Shillings  an  Hide,  and  befides  a  Duty  of  Four  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence  in  every  Twenty 
Shillings  Value.  The  fame  ACls  regulate  the  Excife  on  Horfes  Hides  tanned  or  tawed  at  Home. 
In  other  Countries  and  perhaps  isj  this,  fome  trifling  Things,  .fuch  as  Spectacle  Rings  are  made  out 
of  the  Hoofs.  In  France  the  Enamellers  ufe  an  Oil  made  from  the  Fat  of  Horfes  which  affords 
a  clear  flrong  Light  with  very  little  Smoke. 

The 
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The  Ass,  like  all  other  Animals,  came  originally  from  the  Eaft,  where  it 
•is  hill  very  highly  efteemed,  more  efpecially  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Egypt, 
where  thele  Animals  are  larger,  better  fhaped,  and  more  active  than  with 
us  p.  It  is  believed  they  came  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  where  they  were 
very  common,  but  the  Breed  of  Arcadia  was  the  mod:  efteemed.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  alfo  made  great  Ufe  of  them,  infomuch  that  an  Afs  was  fometimes 
fold  at  a  very  high  Price ;  and,  which  mud:  appear  very  drange  to  us,  they 
accounted  the  Flefh  of  a  young  Ais  Colt  a  very  great  Delicacy  (l.  At  pre- 
fent  Spain  is  celebrated  for  having  the  fineft  Breed  of  thefe  Animals  in 
Europe,  and  from  thence  they  are  carried  to  other  Countries,  though  pro¬ 
cured  with  Difficulty,  and  purchafed  at  a  very  dear  Rater.  They  are  faid 
to  bear  Cold  worfe  than  any  other  Bead:;  to  which  is  afcribed  their  be¬ 
coming  fmaller  in  Northern  Countries.  But  this  deferves  to  be  ftri&ly  ex¬ 
amined  before  it  is  received  as  a  Thing  certain. 

The  Afs  was  undoubtedly  common,  and  much  employed  in  very  early 
Times  in.this  Country,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  diluted,  if  not  loft,  in 
the  Days  of  Elizabeth.  At  prefent  this  Creature  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  particular  Defcription.  It  is  lefs  in  Size  than  a  Horfe,  but  ftronger  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  that  Size;  flow  in  its  Pace,  but  very  lure  footed ;  patient,  hardy, 
indefatigable ;  equally  fit  for  Carriage  and  for  Draught,  as  far  as  his  Strength 
will  allow,  living  on  Thirties,  Leaves,  and  any  Sort  of  coarfe  Grafs,  re¬ 
quiring  little  or  no  Care  in  Drefting,  and  alike  free  from  Difeafesand  Vermin s. 

AlTes 

^  i  -  * 

• 

p  Varro  de  Re  Rudica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  8.  Virg.  Georg,  lib.  i.  v.  273.  Columel.  de  Re  Rudica, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  Plin.  Plid.  Nat.  lib.  via.  cap.  30.  43  xi.  33.  Raj.  quad.  63.  Googe’s  Whole  Art  of 
Hufbandry,  fol.  117.  b.  118.  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  iii.  chap.  8.  Hartlib’s  Le¬ 
gacy,  p.  95.  Mortimer’s  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  vi.  chap.  3.  Lifie’s  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol. 
ii.  p.  258.  EfTays  in  Hufbandry,  i.  p.  98.  Haflel quid’s  Travels,  p.  52,  53.  425.  Hill’s  Hidory  of 
Animals,  p.  570.  Crefcenzi  dell  ’Agricoltura,  lib.  ix.  cap.  59.  Diftionnaire  Oeconomique,  toriH 
i.  col.  189.  Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  tom.  i.  p.  353.  La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Ruftique,  i.  Part, 
liv.  iii.  chap.  4.  L’Agronome,  tom.  i.  p.  31.  Diftionnaire  Univerfel  d’Hidoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i. 
p.  126 — 130. 

*1  Pliny  tells  ns,  that  Q^Axius,  a  Senator,  gave  Four  hundred  Thoufand  Sederces  for  an  Afs„ 
In  the  Ead,  and  in  Perfia  particularly,  a  wild  Afs  Colt  was  edeemed  a  Royal  Dainty.  It  was  no 
lefs  admired  in  Italy,  till  Mecoenas  preferred  the  Flefh  of  the  tame  Afs  Colt,  which  however  main¬ 
tained  a  Superiority  at  great  Tables  no  longer  than  he  lived.  Thofe  who  have  taded  it  fay 
it  is  very  infipid,  and  fome  of  the  bed  ancient  Phyficians  cenfured  it  as  unwholfome. 

r  In  Spain  the  Roads  are  very  indifferent,  and  it  is  this  makes  Affes  and  Mules  fo  much  edeemed 
in  a  Country  where  they  have  or  might  have  the  dned  Horfes  in  Europe.  As  they  are  thus 
edeemed,  they  are  better  fed  and  better  treated  than  in  other  Places  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  are  more  gentle,  aftive,  and  docile  than  with  us.  A  large  dout  He -Afs,  though  a  heavy, 
dull,  ill-looking  Creature,  will  fell  for  Sixty  Guineas  on  the  Spot;  and  if  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
Country  will  be  parted  with  for  nothing  lefs  than  One  hundred. 

s  All  thefe  good  Qualities  are  universally  allowed  them,  and  this  being  the  Cafe,  it  ought  to  pro- 
-enre  them  more  Attention  and  better  Ufage.  This  feems  all  that  is  requifite  to  our  having  as 
^beautiful  and  as  fpirited  Affes  as  in  Spain,  or  even  in  the  Ead.  -In  Auvergne,  where  the  Cold  is 
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AfTes  are  very  long-lived,  and  breed  as  long  as  they  live,  though  very  Teldom 
having  more  than  One  Foal  at  a  Time.  It  is  furprifing,  that  this  Animal 
already  To  ufeful,  and  which  might  be  made  in  fo  many  other  Ways 
ufeful,  is  notwithstanding  fo  very  little  confidered  t.  This  feems  ftili 
the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect  that  their  Milk  retains  its  Cre¬ 
dit.  The  Ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  its  falubrious  Qualities,  and 
availed  themfelves  of  them  much  more  than  we  do,  by  taking  great  Care  to 
maintain  their  Milch  AfTes  with  proper  Food,  and  directing  their  Milk  to 
be  taken-in  large  Quantities,  rather  as  a  Diet  than  by  Dofes,  its  Operations 
becoming  thereby  more  fpeedy  and  more  effectual  u.  They  afcribed  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  to  feveral  Parts  of  this  Creature,  which  are  now  with 
Propriety  difregarded.  The  Skin  is  fometimes  fo  tanned,  as  to  counterfeit 
Shagreen,  the  true  being  made  from  the  Skin  of  the  Wild  Afs  w. 

The  Mule  is  a  fpurious  Animal  produced  between  the  Horfe  and  the; 
Afs.  But  though  Mules  are  of  different  Sexes,  they  are  incapable  of  Pro¬ 
creation.  Of  thefe  Creatures  there  are  Two  Sorts,  one  from  the  He- Afs. 
and  the  Mare,  the  other  from  the  Horfe  and  the  She- Afs.  We  call  them 
indifferently  Mules,  but  the  Romans  diflinguifhed  them  by  proper  Appel- 

felt  as  much  as  in  any  Province  of  France,  they  have  large  and  high-priced  AfTes.  In  all  Parts  of 
this  Bland  they  thrive  as  well,  work  as  hard,  and  live  as  long  as  in  any  other  Country  whatever, . 
and  would  in  all  Refpe&s  do  as  well  with  proper  Management. 

1  The  Caufes  of  this  feem  to  be  the  Goodnefs  of  our  Roads,  and  the  Plenty  we  have- of  all 
Sorts  of  Horfes,  fo  that  we  want  the  Spur  of  Neceffity.  But  perhaps  a  little  Attention  might  dis¬ 
cover  Purpofes  for  which  they  aj;e  peculiarly  proper  ;  fuch  as  their  travelling  over  high  and  flony 
Mountains,  in  paffing  through  narrow  winding  Paths  in  Mines,  in  the  Working  of  Machines,  for 
which  their  natural  Steadinefs  feems  a  favourable  Quality,  In  light  fandy  Soils,  as  in  Malta,  they 
are  commonly  ufed  to  draw  the  Plough. 

u  In  Support  of  this,  it  is  fufficient  to  Fay^,  that  Hippocrates  direfted  a  Congius,  that  is,  Seven 
Pints  of  our  Meafure,  of  Affies  Milk  to  be  taken  in  a  Day.  On  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  remarks  (Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  292.)  “  I  have  often  thought  that  our  prefcribing  AfTes  Milk  in  fuch 
“  fmall  Quantities  is  injudicious;  for  undoubtedly  with  fuch  as  it  agrees  with,  it  would  perform 
“  much  greater  and  quicker  Effects  in  greater  Quantities.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the. Patients-. 
<c  who  drank  fuch  great  Quantities  took  no  other  Food.”  The  judicious  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  (fee 
bis  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  327)  was  precilely  of  the  fame  Opinion;  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  agree— 
able  to  common  Senfe  and  to  Experience,  than  the  giving  plentifully,  and  without  Mixture,  Medi-? 
cines  that  are  equally  gentle,  pleafant,  and  efficacious. 

w  The  curious  Kind  of  Leather  which  we  call  Shagreen,  and  the  French  Chagrin  or  Chag-- 
raine,  from  the  oriental  Term  Sagri,  is  made  from  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Skin  of  the  Wild : 
Afs,  that  is  what  covers  the  Rump  and  Buttocks.  The  Skin  is  prepared  as  foon  as  flayed,, 
fprinkled  with  Muflard  Seed,  then  put  for  fome  Time  into  a  Prefs,  and  after  the  Points  are  raifed, 
taken  out  and  expofed  to  Sale.  The  heft  is  made  in  Syria,  and  comes -to  us  from  Conffantinople. 
The  Skin  of  the  Afs-is.alfo  ufed  in  Sieves;  madeinto  Parchment,  it  ferves  for  the  Heads  of  Drums;, 
and  properly  prepared,  is  employed  in  the  Manner  of  Vellom  for  Pocket-Books.  When  limply 
tanned,  it  makes  a  Leather,  coarfe  indeed,  but  beyond  all  other  Leather  flout  and  durable.  It 
is  by  no  Means  impoffiible,  that  fome  farther  Improvements  may  be  made  in  the  Management  of 
ibefe  Skins  in  Parchment  or  Leather. 
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lations  x.  The  fir  ft  Kind  are  the  bed:  and  moft  efteemed,  as  being  larger, 
ftronger,  and  having  lead  of  the  Afs  in  their  Temper.  The  larged  and 
douted  AfTes,  and  the  faired  and  fined  Mares,  are  chofen  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  where- thefe  Creatures  are  mod  in  Ufe,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Flanders. 
In  the  lad,  efpecially,  they  fucceeded  in  having  very  Lately  Mules,  from  the 
Size  of  their  Mares,  fome  of  them  Sixteen  and  fome  Seventeen  Hands  high, 
which  were  very  ferviceable  as  Sumpter  Mules  in  the  Army.  But  fince  the 
Low  Countries  are  no  longer  under  the  Dominion  of  Spain,  the  Flemings 
breed  fewer  Mules  7.  Thefe  Creatures  are  very  much  commended  for 
their  being  dronger,  furer  footed,  going  ealier,  being,  more  cheaply  main¬ 
tained,  and  lading  much  longer  than  Horfes.  They  are  commonly  of  a 
black  Brown  or  quite  Black,  with  that  diining  Lid  along  the  Back  and 
crofs  the  Shoulders  which  didinguidies  AfTes. 

It  is  certain  they  were  much  more  common  in  this  Country  in  former 
Times  than  they  are  at  prefen t,  being  often  brought  over  hither  in  the 
Days  of  Popery  by  the  Italian  Prelates.  They  continued  longed  in  the 
Service  of  Millers,  and  are  yet  in  Ufe  among  them  in  fome  Places,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  Loads  they  are  able  to  carry.  As  they  are  capable  of 
being  trained  for  Riding,  bearing  Burthens,  and  for  Draught,  there  is  no 
Doubt  fhat  they  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  many  different  Services 

x  The  Name  in  Latin  of  the  Animal  produced  by  an  Horfe  with  an  Afs  is  Hinnus;  when  a  Foal, 
Hinnulus ;  when  very  fmall  in  its  Kind,  Hinniculus.  The  other  Sort  was  called  Mulus  or  Mula. 
Our  Anceftors  in  like  manner  called  the  former  a  Neyard,  and  the  latter  a  Mode.  One  of  thefe 
Terms  is  utterly  obfolete,  and  the  other  foftened  into  Mule.  In  the  Three  laft  Chapters  of  his  Sixth 
Book,  Columella  treats  this  Subject  at  large,  and  in  oft  of  the  modern  Writers  have  only  copied 
him.  Mago  the  Carthaginian  had  written  before  him,  and  Mules  were  common  in  Africa.  It 
is  not  improbable  the  Romans  had  them  originally  from  Egypt  ;  as  it  is  likely  was  the  Cafe  long 
before  with  the  Hebrews,  who,  though  forbidden  to  breed,  Levit.  xix.  19.  notwithftanding  ufed 
them  ;  for  David  directed  that  Solomon  when  proclaimed  Ihould  be  fet  on  his  own  Mule. 

y  The  Spaniards  have  long  had  a  Predilection  for  Mules,  which  they  employ  equally  for  the  Saddle, 
Carriage,  and  Draught.  This  hath  raifed  the  Price  of  He-Afles  to  fo  high  a  Degree,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  abfolute  Prohibition  of  Exportation.  It  hath  alfo  leffened  their  Regard  and  Attention 
to  Horfes.  The  Studs  in  Andelufia,  formerly  eftemed  the  finefl  in  Europe,  have  loft  their  Credit, 
and  future  Ages  will  fcarce  believe  what  hath  been  truly  faid  of  Spanifh  Horfes.  The  Government, 
aware  of  this,  have  more  than  once  thought  of  reftraining  the  Ufe  of  Mules  to  Eccleftaftics  and 
Women.  In  France,  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  intent  on  railing  a  good  Breed  of  Horfes,  found  it 
neceftary  for  that  Purpofe  to  forbid,  by  an  exprefs  Ordinance,  the  breedingMules  from  Mares  above 
a  certain  Size. 

1  We  have  more  than  once  aferibed  the  little  Ufe  made  of  Aftes  and  Mules  to  our  having  fuch 
Numbers,  and  fo  many  different  Sorts  of  Horfes.  This  indeed  feems  to  be  the  genuine  Caufe; 
for  notwithftanding  what  is  Laid  as  to  their  high  Price,  there  are  enough  every  where  to  be  had 
of  an  inferior  Kind  at  a  low  Rate.  When  they  drive  Forefts  and  Commons  (purfuant  to  the  Sta¬ 
tute)  many  are  fold  from  Five  Shillings  to  Five  Pounds.  Again,  in  regard  to  Powers,  our  Pack-Horfes 
in  our  very  worft  Roads  carry  more  than  Four  Hundred-weight.  Our  Millers  Horfes  (performing 
ftiorter  Journies)  will  carry  more  than  double  that  Weight.  For  removing  Furniture,  and  convey¬ 
ing  Baggage  and  Provifions  here  at  Home,  we  have  convenient  Carriages.  For  foreign  Service, 
his  late  Royal  Highnefs  the  D.  of  Cumberland,  had  as  noble  a  Train  of  Sumpter  Mules,  in  point 
of  S-treRgth-and  Stature  as  any  in  Europe. 
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But  they  are  commonly  found  to  be  vicious,  ftubborn,  and  obftinate  to  & 
Proverb  j  which  whether  it  occafions,  or  is  produced  by,  the  ill  Ufage  they* 
meet  with,  is  a  Point  not  eafily  fettled.  Whatever  may  be  the  Cafe  of 
Affes,  it  is  allowed  that  Mules  are  larger,  fairer,  and  more  ferviceable  in, 
mild  than  in  warm  Climates.  In  our  American  Colonies,  both  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  in  the  Illands,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  they  are  much  ufed 
and  efteemed;  fo  that  they  are  frequently  fent  to  them  from  hence,  fuffer 
lefs  in  the  Paflage,  and  die  much  feldomer  than.  Horfes,  and  commonly 
yield  when  they  arrive  no  inconliderable.  Profit., 

We  have  already  fpoken  in  general  of  the  Excellence  of  our  Dogs3,  we- 
mean  here  to  be  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more  particular,  that  it  may  appear- 
the  Superiority  we  enjoy  in  this  Refpedt,  is  not  a  fanciful  but  a  real  national. 
Advantage.  Dogs  are  a  Kind  of  Animals  connected  with  Man  (if  we  may. 
fo  fpeak)  by  a  reciprocal  Communication  of  Benefits.  We  feed  and  keep; 
them,  they  in  return  contribute  to  our  Safety,  our  Support,  and  our,- 
Amufement.  They  guard  our  Houfes,  our  Gardens,  our  Flocks,  and  our 
Herds  in  the  Fields  with  Spirit  and  Vigilance.  We  avail  ourfelves  of  their- 
Strength  and  Courage,  in  the  hunting  and  fubduing  wild  Beads  ;  we  ferve  - 
ourfelves  of  their  Scent  and  Speed,  in  purfuing  and  taking  all  the  different 
Species  of  Venifon  and  Game  for-our  Subfiflence ;  and  we  likewife  employ 
their  Help  to  defend  and  to  free  us  from  all  noxious  Vermin  b..  We  dif- 
tinguifh,  and  we  improve  their  natural  Qualities  of  Sagacity,  Docility,  and ( 
Swiftnefs  for  our  own  Emolument,  and  thefe  grateful  Creatures  repay 
that  Attention  with  the  firmed  Fidelity,  and  the  tendered  Affection.  If* 
thefe  their  many  and  known  Services  fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  edablifh  a 
Senfe  of  their  Utility,  let  us  confider  the  Confequences  that  would  attend  the  : 
flriking  them  out  of  the  Chain  of  Beings,  and  what  an  irreparable  Lofs  this  - 
would  be  found  to  Mankind c. 

Bur 


a  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  59.  where  the  Reader  will  alfo  find  the  proper 
Authorities  cited  in  Support  of  this  Afiertion.  Add  to  thefe,  that  fome  very  learned  Critics  have 
maintained,  that  the  Procurator  of  the  Cynegium  Ventenfe  was  an  Officer  who  .  had  the  Care  of 
the  imperial  Kennel  at  Winchefter,  and  furnifhed  Dogs,  more  efpecially  Mafiiffs,  for  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre;  whence,  as  their  Poets  {hew,  they  were  fo  well  known,  and  fo  univerfally  admired  at 
Rome. 

bIn  reference  to  Scent,  the  Blood-Hound  isamofifurprizinglnflance,  concerning  which  fee  Boyle’s 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  332.  The  Swiftnefs  of  the  Gre  Hound  or  Grey-Hound,  is  amazing,  as  is  the 
Steadinefs  and  Perfeverance  of  other  Hounds  and  Beagles,  the  Boldnefs  of  Terriers  in  unearthing 
Foxes,  &c.  the  Sagacity  of  Pointers  and  Setting  Dogs,  taught  a  Language  of  Signs,  as  intelligible 
to  Sportfmen  as  Speech,  and  the  invincible  Spirit  of  a  Bull-dog  to  be  quelled  only  by  Death. 

c  The  Sovereignty  of  Man  over  other  Animals,  is  in  a  great  Degree  acquired  and  maintained 
by  the  A Ifi fiance  his  fuperior  Skill  enables  him  to  derive  from  Animals  thernfelves,  efpecially  the 
Horfe  and  the  Dog.  By  the  Help  of  the  latter,  he  takes  not  only  Beads  but  Birds,  and  purfues 
his  Game  not  barely  over  Land,  but  alfo  through  the  Waters.  In  fome  Northern  Countries  thefe 

Animals 
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But  if  they  have  every  where  fuch  various  Merits  to  recommend  them, 
we  may  truly  affirm,  that  no  Country  in  the  World  can  boaft  either  of 
having  more  different  Sorts,  or  liner  in  every  Sort  than  this,  for  which  Bri¬ 
tain  hath  been  famous,  ever  fince  Britain  was  known  to  other  Countries, 
and  this  Fame  Ihe  Hill  retains  d.  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  Filed  a  natural 
Prerogative  of  this  Illand,  lince  we  know  that  almoft  every  Kind  of  our  Dogs 
degenerate  in  a  ffiort  Space,  when  removed  from  hence ;  which  however  is 
not  obferved,  in  refpedt  to  foreign  Animals  of  the  fame  Species  brought 
hither,  if  the  Breed  be  preferved  unmixed  e.  The  Female  hath  Ten  Paps, 
Pour  of  which  are  on  the  Breaft.  She  carries  her  Young  Sixty-three  Days, 
and  brings  from  Four  to  Eight  at  a  Litter.  The  Male  Puppies  ufually  re- 
lembling  their  Sire,  and  the  Females  their  Dam..  Dogs  are  fubjedt  to  many 
Difeafes,  but  more  efpecially  to  Madnefs,  from  whence  the  moft  dreadful 
and  dangerous  Confequences  follow ;  and  this,  together  with  the  Humour  of 
keeping  too  great  Numbers  of  thefe  Animals  of  the  moft  ufelefs  Kind, 
hath  occafioned  very  general  and  juft  Complaints,  and  for  which  it  would 
be  well  if  an  adequate  Remedy  was  provided  ft 

The 

Animals  ferve  to  draw  Sleds,  and  are  alfo  employed  to  carry  Burthens.  It  is  from  a  contempla¬ 
tive  View  of  their  refpeftive  Services,  from  the  Shepherd’s  Dog  down  to  the  Turnfpit,  that  we  are 
to  colleft  a  juft  Notion  of  the  Utility  of  the  canine  Species,  and  not  from  the- Multitude  of  yelping 
ufelefs  Curs  that  difgrace  the  Streets  of  Cities  and  great  Towns,  through  the  Folly  and  Carelefsnefs 
of  thofe  who  brought  them  thither. 

d  All  the  Nations  in  Europe  do  Juftice  to  our  Dogs,  adopt  our  Terms  and  Names  into  their 
Languages,  receive  them  thankfully  as  Prefents,  and  when  they  have  an  Opportunity  purchafe  them- 
at  a  dear  Rate :  More  efpecially  our  Hounds,  and  in  particular  that  ftately  and  noble  Animal,  now 
grown  very  fcarce  even  with  us,  the  Irifh  Wolf  Dog,  or,  as  it  is  called  from  its  Shape  by  the  learned 
Ray,  the  Irifh  Grey-Hound,  and  by  him  declared  to  be  the  highefl  Dog  he  ever  faw. 

«  As  appears  from  Danes,  Spaniels,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned.  The  different 
N-atyres  of  our  Dogs,  the  Dexterity  of  thofe  who  make,  or  train  them,  and  the  great  Variety  of 
our  Game,  find  abundant  Entertainment  for  our  numerous  Sportfmen,  that  is,  Gentlemen  who 
fpend  much  of  their  Time  in  the  Country  for  the  Sake  of  the  Diverfions  it  affords,  and  fuch  as, 
though  they  fpend  moft  of  their  Time  in  arduous  Purfuits,  occafionally  vifit  them,  and  ftiare  in  their 
Amufements.  Speculative  Perfons,  partial  to  their  Occupations,  often  treat  fuch  People  with 
Contempt.  But  Politicians  fee  Things  in  another  Light,  and  knowing  they  live  at  Home,  encourage 
Hofpitality,  confume  Manufactures,  promote  inland  Trade,  and  fpend  their  Eftates  amongft  their 
Neighbours,  conftder  them  as  good  Citizens. 

f  The  foregoiug  Note,  it  is  hoped,  may  ferve  as  a  full  Apology  for  the  Pains  taken  in  this  Article, 
as  it  clearly  fhews  that  it  properly  falls  within  our  Province.  The  Phyficians  of  the  laft  Age,  and 
efpecially  theGerman^,  recommended  many  Remedies  taken  from  Dogs,  befides  the  Album  Grsecum. 
In  feveral  Parts  of  Africa,  in  China,  and  by  our  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  they  are  eaten  and  • 
efteemed  excellent  Food.  So  they  were  by  the  Romans,  and  long  before  them  by  the  Greeks, 
as  we  learn  from  feveral  Treatifes  of  Hippocrates.  In  the  prefen t  Times  their  Skins,  dreffed 
with  the  Hair  on,  are  ufed  in  Muffs,  made  into  a  Kind  of  Bufkin  for  Perfons  in  the  Gout,  and  for 
other  Purpofes.  Prepared  in  another  Way  they  are  ufed  for  Ladies  Gloves,  and  the  Linings  of 
Mafks,  being  held  to  render  their  Skins  peculiarly  white  and  fmooth.  The  French  import  many  of 
thefe  Skins  from  Scotland  under  a  fmall  Duty.  Here,  when  tanned,  they  ferve  for  Upper-leathers 
for  heat  Pumps.  Dog  Skins  dreffed,  which  fhews. they  are. an  Objeft  in  Commerce,  arc  exported  • 
3  under. 
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The  Harp:  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  Defcription.  It  is  expofed  to 
many  Enemies  without  any  Weapon  of  Offence  or  Defence,  fo  that  it  owes 
its  Safety  to  its  natural  Timidity.  Its  Ears  are  very  long,  of  which  the  Ani¬ 
mal  has  the  mod  perfedt  Command,  and  by  their  Means  enjoys  an  exqui- 
iite  Senfe  of  Hearing.  It  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  hinder  Legs  of  great 
Length  and  Strength,  wliich  enables  it  to  fly  from  Danger  with  wonderful 
Swiftnefs.  It  remains  quiet  in  the  Day-time,  fquatted  on  its  Form  on 
the  bare  Earth,  making  its  Excurfions  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Farmers  in 
the  Night,  and  is  particularly  deftrudive  to  young  Trees  g.  The  Female 
carries  her  Young  Thirty  Days,  brings  feldom  more  than  Two,  which  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  full  Growth  in  One  Year,  and  are  faid  to  live  till  Seven,  though 
they  feldom  furvive  fo  long.  Their  Flefh  hath  been  always  in  great  Efteem, 
for  which  Reafon  they  have  been  preferved  in  Parks,  and  fometimes  in  War¬ 
rens,  being  ufeful  belides  in  fome  other  Refpeds  to  ManL 

The  Rabbit  is  another  timid  Animal,  lefs  fleet,  and  therefore  having 
more  Refources  than  the  Hare.  It  burrows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Hills, 
and  is  thereby  out  of  the  Reach  of  Beafts  and  Birds  of  Prey.  It  hath  a  very 
quick  Sight,  and  upon  the  moil  diftant  Approach  of  an  Enemy  flies  to  its 
Retreat.  Thefe  Creatures  are  of  different  Colours,  black,  white-,  fpotted, 
and  of  a  Silver  Grey.  They  are  likewife  preferved  in  Warrens,  which  were 
formerly  very  frequent  on  a  Principle  of  Improvement,  lefs  fo  at  prefen t, 
and  many  have  been  deftroyed,  and  the  Soil  found  to  have  more  Advan¬ 
tages  from  its  having  been  once  employed  to  this  Ufe  >.  Rabbits  from 

their 

* 

lander  a  light,  and  imported  under  a  high,  Duty.  The  French  import  from  Denmark  large  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Dogs  Hair  white  and  black,  the  laft  efleemed  the  bed,  which  is  worked  up  in  the  Lift 
of  a  particular  Kind  of  Woollen  Cloth,  and  not  ufed,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  in  the  Making  of 
Hats,  for  which  this  Kind  of  Material  hath  been  found  utterly  unfit.  The  inquifitive  Reader*who 
defires  to  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  Subjedt,  may  con fult  Harifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.iii. 
chap.  13.  Markham’s  Country  Contentments,  B.  i.  ch.  1.  C.  F.  Paullini  Cynographia  curiofa,  feu 
Canis  Defcriptio.  Norimb.  1685,  4to. 

§  The  Hare  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews.  Our  Britifh  Anceflors  (as  Csefar  tells  us)  abfiained 
from  it  alfo.  It  was  held  a  prime  Delicacy  by  the  Romans,  and  therefore  they  took  much  Care  to 
preferve  them.  We  likewife  fhew  them  a  fingular  Attention,  as  appears  by  our  Game  Laws.  In 
this  Country  their  Hair  is  of  a  brown  Red,  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe  they  are  in  the 
Winter  white.  Some  of  this  Colour  have  been  killed  in  Northamptonfhire. 

h  The  Skins  of  thefe  Animals,  drefied  with  the  Hair  on,  are  recommended  for  giving  Eafe  in  the 
Rheumatifm,  and  this  is  jufiified  by  Experience.  The  Fur,  or  rather  the  Down  under  the  Fur, 
is  ufed  in  making  Hats.  While  the  French  were  pofiefied  of  Canada  they  prohibited  the -Ufe  of 
this  Material  under  fevere  Penalties,  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  and  lowering  the  Price  of 
Beaver.  Formerly  the  whole  Animal,  and  almoft  every  Part  of  it,  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  Me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues,  a  Notion  which  is  now  exploded. 

‘Thefe at  the  Time  they. were  made  were  moil;  certainly  Improvements,  being  commonly  in  heathy, 
fandy,  and  chalky  Lands,  then  efleemed  incurably  barren,  and  of  courfe  utterly  ufelefs.  Buc 
fince  many  different  Methods  have  been  found  to  amend  and  render  fuch  Lands  fruitful,  it  hath 
been  thought,  and  very juffly  too,  as*good  Ilufbandry  to  deffroy  them.  When  turned  toother 

Purpofes, 
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their  Voracity  and  their  Fecundity  have  been  found  very  deftruftive.  Inrefpeft 
to  the  former,  they  eat  Herbs,  Greens,  Roots,  Grain,  Fruit,  and  the  Barks 
of  Bufbes  and  young  Trees.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  they  are  more  prolific 
than  moft  Animals.  They  carry  their  Young  Thirty  Days,  breed  Six  or 
Seven  Times  in  a  Year,  and  have  frequently  Seven,  Eight,  or  Nine  at  a 
Time.  They  are  alfo  longer  lived  than  Hares,  as  they  have  been  known  to 
reach  to  Nine  Years  k.  Their  Flefh  at  a  proper  Age,  and  in  proper  Sea- 
fons,  is  thought  equally  wholefome  and  delicate.  But  this,  though  in  fome 
Degree  an  Object  of  Profit,  did  not  fo  much  recommend  or  render  them 
fo  valuable,  as  their  Skins,  which  are  now  much  reduced  in  their  Price  from 
a  Variety  of  Caufes,  and  though  thus  reduced  they  are  Hill  of  no  defpi- 
cable  Value  h 

There  are  likewife  fome  other  wild  Animals,  which,  though  in  general 
confidered  as  noxious,  and  even  as  Vermin,  are,  however,  when  killed 
or  taken,  ufeful  in  fome  Refpe&s  to  Mankind,  though  not  in  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  as  to  entitle  them  even  to  his  Pity,  much  lefs  to  his  Protection.  The 
Badger  is  a  mifchievous  Animal,  but  lefsfo  then  is  commonly  thought.  He 
is  however  hunted  and  deftroyed  wherever  found;  and  being  by  Nature  an 
inactive  and  indolent  Creature  is  commonly  fat,  and  therefore  they  make  his 
hind  Quarters  into  Hams  in  North  Britain  and  Wales,  where,  though  not  in 
any  great  Numbers,  they  are  more  frequent  than  in  South  Britain.  Their 
Skins  and  Flair  are  alfo  of  fome  Value  We  have  in  fome  Parts  of  this 


Purpofes,  old  Warrens,  through  the  Airring  and  breaking  the  Earth,  and  the  Dung  and  Urine  of. 
the  Creatures,  have  been  found  incomparably  better  than  other  Lands  of  a  like  Nature  left  in 
their  original  State.  VaA  Numbers  of  Rabbits  are  alfo  bred  up  tame  in  . Sand  Pits  and  in  Hutches. 

k  This  Fecundity  was  a  Circumfbtnce  of  no  fmall  Confequence,  when  the  Skins  of  large  well 
chofen  Rabbits  would  produce  Half  a  Crown,  or  even  Three  Shillings  a  Skin,  being  then  ufed  in 
lining  Robes,  in  Muffs,  in  Tippets,  &c.  The  Down  was  employed  in  making  Hats,  and  in  both 
ours  was  h'ghly  eAeemed  in  France,  efpecially  the  jet  Black,  and  fuch  as  had  only  a  Sprinkling  of 
White  amongA  the  Black,  and  was  very  much  preferred  to  their  own. 

J  It  mu  A  appear  to  every  confiderate  Reader  a  very  difficult  Undertaking  to  compute  the  Value 
of  thefe  Animals,  which  neverthelefs  ought  to  form  an  Item  in  our  national  Stock.  Mr.  King, 
fets  them  down  thus,  Hares  and  Leverets,  annual  Breed  Twelve  Thoufand,  Stock  Twenty-four 
Thoufand ;  which  at  Eighteen  Pence  a  Piece,  exclufive  of  their  Skins,  amounts  to  One  thoufand i 
Eight  hundred  Pounds.  Conies,  the  Breed  Two,  the  Stock  One  Million  ;  which  at  Five  Pence  a. 
Piece  without  the  Skins,  he  fets  down  at  Twenty  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Thirty- three  Pounds. 
On  the  other  Hand  it  hath  been  computed,  that  ckins  included,  the  annual  Produce  of  Rabbits 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  comes  to  about  Forty  thoufand  Pounds.  In  the  Ifland  of  Tabago- 
they  have  a  Breed  of  thefe  Creatures,  the  Skins  of  which  have  an  agreeable  Odour  of  Mulk,  and 
are  eAeemed  a  fine  Fur. 

ra  In  fome  Places  it  is  called  a  Brock,  and  in  others  from  its  Colour  a  Grey.  It  is  not  larger, 
than  a  fmall  Dog,  but  is  Arong,  hath  ffiarp  Claws,  and  long  Teeth.  It  earths  itfelf under  Ground,, 
and  hath  feveral  Apartments  in  its  fubterraneous  Dwelling,  where  it  remains  all  Day,  and  feeks  its • 
SubfiAence  in  the  Night,  which  is  ufually  Grafs,  Roots,  Fruit,  and  Infefts.  The  Skin  drelfed 
with  the  Hair  is  ufed  for.  Horfe  Furniture  or  Dogs  Collars,  and  the  Hair  for  making  Brulhes  and! 
Pencils,  for  Painters. 

•  >  Ifland^ 
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Ifland,  particularly  in  Northamptonfhire,  that  little  Animal  called  the  Er¬ 
mine,  which  yields  a  delicate  and  valuable  white  Fur.  This  Creature  is 
of  the  Weafel  Kind,  and  when  of  a  brown  red  Colour  is  called  the  Stoat  n. 
The  Fox  is  much  more  common  than  any  of  thefe,  and  much  more 
noxious ;  for  this  Reafon  he  is  not  only  purfued  by  Dogs  for  Sport,  but  de- 
ffroyed  every  where  and  by  every  Method  that  can  be  deviled.  Fie  hath  a 
very  rank  fetid  Smell ;  and  yet  for  this  very  Reafon  fome  of  them  are  fpared 
and  kept  tame.  The  Skin  is  a  very  good  Fur,  and  when  brought  from 
other  Countries  fells  very  dear0.  The  Martin  is  the  moft  elegant, 
Uprightly,  and  cleanly  of  all  our  wild  Animals,  having  a  pleafant  mufky 
Smell.  It  is  however  very  deftrudtive;  and  though  harmlefs  and  inoffenftve 
when  taken  young,  can  but  very  feldom  be  rendered  thoroughly  tame.  It 
meets  therefore  with  little  or  no  Favour,  and  its  Fur  being  of  fome  Value, 
makes  it  more  an  Objedt  of  Difcovery  and  Chace.  The  Yellow  or  Wood 
Martin  is  common  in  North  Britain,  and  fometiines  found  in  Wales  ;  is  of 
a  fmaller  Size,  and  has  a  richer  Fur  p. 

The  Otter,  though  in  fome  Refpedts  it  refembles,  is  notwithflanding  of 
a  different  Species  from,  the  Beaver,  of  which,  if  our  Books  give  us  true  In¬ 
formation,  there  were  fome  formerly  in  Wales.  The  moft  remarkable  Dif¬ 
ference  between  thefe  Two  Creatures  is,  that  the  Otter  hath  Web  Feet 
both  before  and  behind,  and  yet  is  not  amphibious  like  the  Beaver.  The 
Former  is  fo  cruel  and  fo  voracious,  as  to  deftroy  many  more  Filh  than  it 
can  devour,  which  excites  an  extraordinary  Diligence  in  fearching  for  and 
deftroying  it,  wherever  this  can  be  done  ;  notwithflanding  which  the  Species 

n  It  is  called  by  the  Italians  Armellino,  by  the  French  Hermine ;  it  is,  though  a  {mall  Animal, 
bigger  than  a  Weafel,  and  therefore  improperly  called  Muffela  Candida,  being  a  different  Species. 
It  lurks  in  Hedges,  in  Meadows,  and  by  River  Sides,  where  it  feeds  on  Rats,  Mice,  and  Moles.  It 
is  common  in  Ruffia,  Norway,  and  other  Northern  Countries,  and  in  Armenia,  whence  it  derives 
its  Name.  It  is  all  over  a  fnowy  White  except,  (which  is  the  Charadteriftick  of  the  Animal)  the 
Tip  of  the  Tail,  and  that  is  a  deep  fhining  Biack. 

0  They  diftinguifh  Three  Kinds  of  Foxes.  The  Grey-hound  Fox  the  tailed:,  the  MaffifFFox 
the  ftrongeff,  and  the  Cur  Fox  the  commoneff.  They  lodge  themfelves  under  Ground  like  the 
Badger.  They  feed  on  Lambs,  Hares,  Rabbits,  Poultry,  Birds,  and,  in  cafe  they'cannot  get  thefe,  Rats, 
Mice,  or  Roots.  Their  flrong  Scent  is  thought  to  be  a  Prefervative  againft  contagious  Diffempers, 
The  Black  Fox  Skin,  which  is  rare  in  the  Northern  Countries,  and  of  which  there  are  a  few  in 
Canada,  is  efieemed  One  of  the  richeff  Furs. 

p  In  different  Parts  of  Britain  this  Creature  hath  different  Names.  It  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Cat, 
longer  in  the  Body,  but  with  fhorter  Legs.  It  lives  chiefly  in  Woods,  makes  its  Bed  or  Neff  in 
hollow  Trees.  They  feed  on  Birds  chiefly,  but  will  alfo  eat  Rats,  Mice,  or  Moles.  The  larger 
Martin  it  is  Laid  hath  been  tamed,  and  kept  in  the  Houfe  like  any  other  domeflick  Animal.  In 
North  Britain,  they  fay  the  White  frequents  the  Beech,  and  the  Yellow  the  Fir  Woods.  In  the 
Weffern  Idles  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Mertrick,  and]  its  Fur  is  very  fine.  Thefe  Skins  under 
the  Name  of  Marts  are  imported  from  Ruffin,  and  many  more  from  Canada,  and  by  the  Hudfons-- 
Bay  Company.  Thefe  Furs  are  not  confumed  here,  but  fent  into  other  Countries,  principally  into 
theJLevant,  where  they  fetch  a  large  Price. 
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is  f^r  enough  from  being  exterminated.  In  Popifh  Countries  the  Flefh  of 
them  is  permitted  to  be  eaten  on  Fifh  Days ;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
Cafe  in  the  Days  of  our  Anceflors,  certain  it  is,  that  Nobody  will  now 
tafte  them  here.  Indeed,  where  they  are  eaten  they  are  faid  to  be  un- 
favoury  and  unwholefome  Meat.  The  Skin,  but  efpecially  the  Fur  of  the 
Otter,  is  of  fome,  and  might  be  of  more  Ufe,  if,  as  fome  affirm,  the  latter  is 
very  near  as  fit  as  that  of  the  Beaver  for  making  Hats  ;  which  however  feems 
to  be  very  problematical  q.  Several  other  Instances  might  poffibly  be  added 
to  thefe,  if  on  this  Head  we  had  not  already  faid  enough  ;  in'the  Opinion  of 
fome  of  our  Readers  it  may  be  too  much.  Let  it  however  be  obferved,  that 
little  Articles  claim  a  Place  in  every  Inventory,  as  well  as  great  ones.  It  is 
indeed  very  true,  that  what  arifes  from  all  thefe  Inftances  will  amount 
to  very  fmall  Profit,  yet  when  confidered  in  another  Point  of  View  this 
will  appear  a  great  one.  For  how  comes  it  to  be  very  fmall?  From  the 
Decay  and  Deflrudtion  of  thefe  noxious  Animals;  which  fhews  how  much, 
better  this  Country  is  cultivated  than  many  others,  efpecially  thofe  from 
which,  in  the  Shape  of  Furs  and  Peltry,  the  Spoils  of  thefe  Creatures  are 
received  ;  or  even  than  this  Country  formerly  was,  when  Authority  inter- 
pofed,  to  excite  a  Spirit  of  leffening  their  Numbers r.  But  fmall  as  the 
Profit  may  be,  it  operates,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Pleafures  of  the  Chace, 
to  the  profecuting  their  Deltrudtion.  Befides  it  fully  iliujftrates  and  proves, 
the  Truth  of  what  has  been  before  faid  of  Dogs,  for  by  their  Afliflance 
Beads  of  Prey  have  been  brought  thus  low,  and  they  are  dill  in  fome  Degree 
neceffary  to  keep  them  in  their  prrefent  depreded  State. 

We  are  next  to  treat,  though  but  very  fuccindtly,  of  the  feathered  Race 
that  naturally  belong,  or  have  been  gradually  introduced  and  rendered  In¬ 
habitants  of  this  Counti^.  In  regard  to  tame  or  domddick  Fowl,  which 

11  Befides  the  Difference  in  the  Feet  mentioned  in  the  Text,  the  Otter  is  dikinguifhed  from  the 
Beaver  by  its  Tail,  •which  is  longer  and  covered  all  over  with  Hair  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Beaver 
is  fhaped  like  a  Racket,  and  covered  with  a  Kind  of  Seales.  Otters  difeover  great  Subtilty  ia 
taking  their  Prey,  and  in  the  framing  their  Holes,  but  fall  much  fhort  of  the  Beaver  in  both,  and 
indeed  in  their  whole  Oeconomy,  that  is,  in  their  natural  State.  But  the  Otter  may  be  tamed,  and 
rendered  as  fubfervient  to  his  Maker  in  taking  Fifh  as  a  Dog  in  catching  Game.  This,  though 
long  pra&ifed  in  Sweden,  was  in  other  Countries  regarded  as  fabulous,  till  Mr.  John  Lots,  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  publifhed  A.  D.  1755,  l^e  Method  of  training 
them,  which  is  equally  circunakantial  and  curious. 

*■  It  is  commonly  underkood,  that  our  famous  Saxon  Monarch  Edgar,  by  his  Law  for  receiv¬ 
ing  their  Heads  at  a  Price  in  Payment  of  Fines  and  Taxes,  ridded  the  Nation  of  Wolves.  But  this 
.  Is  not  precifely  true.  He  certainly  pointed  out  the  proper  Method  of  doing  it.  In  the  Beginning 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century  they  made  fuch  Dekrudion  in  the  Wekern  Counties,  that  Edward 
III.  iffued  his  Writ,  directing  a  general  Hunting,  and  exhorting  the  Ufe  of  alt  poffible  Methods  for 
their  Extirpation.  According  to  thefe  Examples,  a  Law  paffed  in  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of  James 
l.  directing  all  Gentlemen  and  their  Tenants  to  chafe  the  Wolf  Four  Times  every  Year.  Th’s 
was  enforced  by  a  new  Law-  fo  late  as  tire  Reign  of  James  VI.  In  Ireland  the  Depredations  by 
Wolves  were  not  omitted  in  Prefemations  by  Grand  Juries  till  A.  JD.  1710,01-  thereabouts. 
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we  commonly  diftinguifh  by  the  Appellation  of  Poultry,  we  have  thenr 
in  as  much  Plenty,  in  as  great  Variety,  and  in  as  full  Perfection  as  any 
other  in  Europe.  As  the  Management  of  thefe  makes  no  fmall  Part  of 
the  Farmer’s  Care,  fo  they  like  wife  turn  to  a  Part,  and  no  inconfiderable 
Part  likewife,  of  his  Profit.  It  is  very  vifible,  that  of  late  Years,  that  is, 
within  the  Space  of  Memory,  as  in  every  other,  fo  in  this  Branch  of  rural 
Oeconomy,  many  and  lingular  Improvements  have  been  made,  not  only 
in  the  increafing  of  our  Stock,  but,  which  is  of  more  Importance,,  rendering 
every  Species  of  thefe  Fowl  better  in  their  Kind,  and  of  courfe  more  va¬ 
luable.  It  may  however  merit  fome  Confideration,  whether  by  fome 
fmall  Alteration  in  the  Management  it  may  not  be  fo  ordered  as  to  become 
of  more  general  Utility,  which  of  courfe  would  occafion  a  more  extenfive 
Confumption,  and  thereby  on  the  Whole  a  larger  national  Advantage  in  this 
Article.  A  Circumftance  of  fo  much  the  more  Confequence,  as,  if  it  could 
be  effected,  it  would  contribute  likewife  to  the  Support  of  many  Families, 
or  at  lead  to  their  better  Support,  by  an  Increafe  of  Industry*. 

We  do  not  wait  for  the  Death  of  thefe  Creatures  to  find  our  Account  fix 
keeping  them  j  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  yield  continually  fome  Compen- 
fation  for  the  Pains  and  Expence  bellowed  upon  them..  In  the  fird  Place,, 
their  Breed  deferve  Notice,  for  their  Young  become  very  quickly  faleable, 
or  contribute  as  fpeedily,  if  that  is  found  more  eligible,  to  augment,  and 
thereby  increafe  the  Advantages  arifing  from,  the  Stock.  In  the  next  Place,, 
by  their  Eggs,  of  which  there  is  a  neceffary,  condant,  and  very  large  Con¬ 
fumption  ;  which  however  trifling  it  may  appear  in  Detail,  accumulates  to  an 
immenfe  Value,  and  which  is  therefore  an  ObjeCt  by  no  Means  unworthy- 
of  our  Regard  t.  In  Lincolnfhire,  and  pofiibly  ^n  other  Counties,  they 

s  It  is  a  general  Complaint,  that  fi  nee.  the  Enlargement  of  Farms,  Poultry,  except  fon  the  Ufe  of 
their  own  Families,  is  very  little- the  Farmers  Concern,  and  that  from  thence  Fowls  are  become 
fcarce  and. dear  at  almod  every  Market.  It  may  be,  a  Cottager  with  Four  or  Five  Acres  of  Land 
might  be  able  to  maintain  his  little  Houfhold  by  breeding  Fowls,  keeping  Bees,  and  raffing  a  few 
ufeful  Roots  and  Vegetables  in  his  Garden.  It  might  at  lead  prove  an  additional  Support  to 
an  Hufbandman’s  Family,  find  them  Employment,  and  by  rendering  their  Condition  comfortable,, 
encourage  Matrimony,  and  thereby  promote,  what  is  the  greated  Bleffing  any  Country. can  enjoy,, 
the  propagating  a  Race  of  healthy,  hardy,  and  honed  People.  In  itfelf  the  Thing  is  certainly 
practicable  ;  and  amongd  other  falutary  EffeCls  that  would  attend  it,  we  may  be  fure  of  this,, 
that  it  would  dimini  fir  (where  they  are  mod  felt)  our  Poor  Rates,  and  that  by  the  mod  defirable 
Method,  lefiening  the  Number  of  our  Poor.  „ 

c  Eggs  are  not  only  dedined  to  a  Multitude  of  Ufes  in  the  Kitchen,  which  occanons  a.vad  Con¬ 
fumption  daily,  but  are  alfo  employed  in  Medicine,  in  various  Manufactures,  in>  the  Fining  of 
Liquors,  Lu  many  Trades,  and  in  mod  of  thefe -great  Numbers  are  ufed  at  once.  It  is  this  oc.cafions» 
fo  great  an  Importation,  which  of  courfe  creates  a  very  large  Expence.  In  the  Book  of  Rates, 
framed  foou  after  the  Relloration,  Eggs  are  valued  at  Twenty  Pence  an  Hundred  (containing  Six. 
Score)  and  the  Duty  is  about  a  Groat.  It  is  difficult  to  come  at  a  probable,  impoffible  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  exaCI  Account  of  the  Number  of  Eggs  and  their  Value  annually  confumcd  in  this  Nation. 
Yeti  have  feen  a  Calculation,  which  appeared  to  be  within  Bounds,  that  at  Six  for  a  Penny 
made  it  amount  to  Four  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds. 

pluck 
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.pluck  their  Geefc  once,  and  fometimes  twice  in  a  Seafon  for  the  Sake  of 
-their  Down,  and  are  alfo  confiderable  Gainers  by  their  Qjlhlls,  which  from 
•their  cheap  Manner  of  feeding  prodigious  Numbers  of  thefe  Fowls  on  their 
very  extenfive  Commons,  produce  confiderable  Sums,  fo  that  this  alfo  is  an 
Article  of  much  more  Confequence  than  it  is  generally  efteemed  u.  The 
Feathers  have  likewife  their  Value,  and  that,  conlidered  in  the  Light  of  a 
Commodity,  by  no  means  defpicable.  For  thefe,  as  well  as  for  the  Two 
former  Articles,  there  is  fuch  a  conftant,  continual,  and  increafing  Demand, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  fupply  it  by  a  large  Importation,  and  that  under  no 
very  light  Duty,  which  might  with  due  Attention  be  prevented,  or  at  leaf: 
■greatly  reduced  w.  Betides  what  are  commonly  called  Feathers,  there  is  a 
fofter,  finer,  more  delicate,  and  of  courfe  more  coftly  Subftance  plucked 
from  the  Necks  and  Breafts  of  thefe  Fowls,  particularly  of  Geefe  and  Swans, 
which  is  filed  Down,  and  of  which  alfo,  without  any  real  Necefity,  we 
import  very  confiderable  Quantities;  though  even  the  Eider  Down,  which 
of  all  others,  and  delervedly,  is  moft  ef  eemed,  might  be  had,  as  we  have 
before  fhewn,  from  moft  of  thefmall  Ifes  from  Barra  to  the  Ifland  of  Lewis, 
and  other  Places,  without  any  other  Trouble  than  the  collecting  it,  and  this 
to  what  Amount  we  pleafe  x.  Add  to  all  thefe,  what  is  indeed  the  pri¬ 
mary  Objedt  in  feeding  and  breeding  domeftic  Fowl,  their  Utility  as  Food, 

u  There  are  many  Sorts  of  Quills  in  Ufe  for  making  Pens,  fuch  as  Swan,  Goofe,  Turkey,  Raven, 
and  Crow  Quills,  but  the  principal  Confumption  is  of  Goofe  Quills,  and  this,  as  may  be  very  eafily 
conceived,  is  very  large.  Holland  was  and  {fill  is  the  principal  Market,  not  becaufe  they  have  the 
moft  Quills  of  their  own,  but  that  in  this  as  in  many  other  Things  they  employ  much  Pains,  and 
are  exceedingly  dextrous  in  the  Management  of  them.  It  is  true,  their  Method  hath  been  intro¬ 
duced  both  here  and  in  France;  but  the  Terms  ufed  in  both,  viz.  Dutclwd  Quills  and  Hollandces , 
ftiew  fufficiently  who  were  our  Mafters.  We  import  great  Quantities  from  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  from 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  under  a  Duty  of  about  Four  Pence  Halfpenny  a  Thoufand.  Swan 
Quills  are  ufed  for  Faucets  in  tailing  Wines,  for  Filhing-ftoats,  and  other  Purpofes ;  and  thofe  of 
the  Ravens  for  the  flopping  Spinnets,  which  raifes  their  Price. 

w  It  is  chiefly  from  our  common  Poultry  that  the  Feathers  ufed  for  Beds,  Bolfters,  and  Pillows  are 
taken  ;  and  as  their  Value  arifes  from  their  being  carefully  picked,  forted,  and  dried,  which  laft  is 
a  very  nice  Operation,  and  is  beft  performed  without  Fire,  fo  many  common  People  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  either  not  liking  the  Trouble  or  not  underftanding  the  Manner  of  doing  it,  or,  which  is  more 
frequently  the  Cafe,  not  knowing  where  to  vend  them,  throw  them  on  the  Dunghill.  But  if  they 
knew  that  Feathers  in  good  Order  would  fetch  fo  much  a  Pound  as  here  in  London,  from  Ten 
Pence  to  Half  a  Crown,  this  would  be  quickly  corrected.  As  to  Feathers  imported,  the  Duty  is 
One  Pound  Three  Shillings  and  a  Penny  on  a  n .  H  u  n  d  r  e  d  -  weigh  t  (1 12  lb.)  and  a  Feather  Bed,  whe¬ 
ther  old  or  new,  Seven  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence. 

x  Pliny  (Hill.  Nat.  lib  x.cnp.  22.)  complains  loudly  of  the  Luxury  then  lately  introduced  of  Down 
Beds.  We  learn  from  him  they  plucked  it  from  their  Geefe,  that  the  beft  came  from  Germany,  and 
was  worth  Five  Denarii  or  Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence  a  Pound.  That  taken  from  Ducks 
is  leaft  efteemed.  The  pulling  it  is  no  Hurt  to  the  Fowl,  for  they  are  careful  not  to  pull  it  till 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall  of  itfelf,  becaulc  if  forced  from  the  Skin  with  the  Blood  at  the  Roots,  it 
fpeedily  corrupts  and  fpoils.  Even  that  which  is  pulled  after  the  Fowl  is  dead  is  in  Comparifon 
of  the  other  of  little  Value.  The  Eider  Duck  or  Colk,  as  they  call  it  in  North  Britain,  bath  in 
Proportion  to  its  Size  more  than  any  other  Fowl,  and  finer,  as  it  is  pulled  by  the  Bird  for  its 
Nell.  Down  imported  pays  a  Duty  offomewhat  more  than  Four  Pence  a  Pound. 
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making  at  all  Times  and  in  all  Seafons  a  Part  of  our  Provisions,  for  which 
we  never  want  a  Market.  There  is  yet  wanting  to  compleat  the  Account  of 
our  Profits,  what  from  its  Utility  deferves  to  be  exempted  from  Silence,  their 
Dung  y,  which  hath  the  fame  Title  to  Value  with  other  Things,  fince 
when  fold  it  fetches  a  Price,  and  that  not  arifing  from  Fancy,  but  flowing 
from  Experience. 

As  of  tame  or  domeflick,  fo  likewife  of  wild  and  water  Fowl,  we  have 
almoft  infinite  Variety,  as  well  as  very  great  Abundance.  The  Plenty  of 
tame  Fowl  may  be  confidered  as  the  Effects  of  Induftry,  but  the  Numbers  of 
our  wild  and  water  Fowl  are  the  abfolute  Gifts  of  Providence.  Thefe  are, 
generally  lpeaking,  the  Inhabitants  of  Places,  which  in  other  Refpedts  are 
of  little  Benefit  to  Mankind,  fuch  as  Heaths,  Mountains,  Thickets,  Moors, 
Marfhes,  and  Fens,  each  having  its  peculiar  feathered  Tribe,  either  as  constant 
Inmates,  or  as  annual  Vifitants  in  their  regular  and  proper  Seafons z.  In  rude, 
remote,  and  lefs  cultivated  Places,  the  taking  of  them  is  the  -Employment 
and  Support  of  Numbers,  and  in  many  of  our  Iflands  is  not  only  a  labo¬ 
rious  but  a  dangerous  Occupation.  In  other  Parts,  where  Nature  and  Cul¬ 
ture  have  introduced  Opulence,  thefe  Fowls,  or  at  leaft  many  Kinds  of 
them,  are  efteemed  Delicacies,  and  are  in  this  Light,  as  far  as  may  be,  pre- 
ferved  and  protected a  for  Sport  and  Ainufement,  the  Modes  of  which,  like 
all  other  Modes,  have  varied  very  much  in  different  Ages,  and  thereby  given 
Occafion  to  many  fingular  and  ingenious  Inventions.  In  fome  of  thefe,  the 
Afififtance  of  Animals  of  different  Kinds  have  been  ufed  in  feveral  Ways 

T  This  Experience  Ihews  to  be  a  great  Inflrument  of  Fertility  in  all  Countries,  and  as  fuch  of 
great  Value.  The  fraall  Ifle  of  Foulney  on  the  Coaft  of  Lancashire  is  a  Proof  of  this.  Pigeons 
Dung  hath  the  Preference,  and  is  commonly  fold  by  the  Bufhel.  Hens  Dung  is  cooler,  but  lafts 
longer.  Goofe  Dung  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  Medicine  in  the  Jaundice,  but  hath  been  held  to  burn 
the  Grafs. .  Mr.  Mortimer  vindicates  it  fullyirom  this  Imputation  by  a  Number  of  Inftances.. 
From  the  due  Confideration  of  thefe  Articles  taken  collefrively,  the  intelligent  Reader  will  form, 
a  competent  Idea  of  the  real  and  fubflantial  Advantages  we  derive  from  our  Poultry,  and  be  from 
thence  difpofed  to  think  Mr.  King  did  not  exaggerate  in  valuing  our  tame  Fowl  at  Four  hundred 
and  Sixty  thoufand  Pounds. 

*  Wild  and  Water  Fowl  have  not  in  general  Men  for  their  Prote&ors,  but  rather  the  contrary  j 
they  are  inftrufted  therefore  by  the  All-Wife  Author  of  Nature  to  provide  for  themfelves.  Food, 
and  Safety,  efpecially  when  Breeding,  are  their  Objects  ;  where  both  thefe  are.  to.  be  found  they 
conftantly  remain  ;  when  either  is  wanting,  they  retire.  If  this  happens  to  them  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries  they  come  hither,  and  if  it  befalls  them  here,  as,  in  refpedl  to  the  latter  particularly,  is  often, 
the  Cafe,  they  remove  elfewhere. 

a  The  Game  Laws,  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  preferve  the  Stock  of  Wild  Fowl,  by  preventing  the 
kt  Fog  them  but  in  proper  Seafon,  and  protefting  their  Eggs  from  being  wantonly  deftroyed,  feem- 
calculated  for  public  Benefit,  inafmuch  as  thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  Publick,. 
which  hath  an  Intereft  in  providing  that  they  Ihall  not  be  exterminated.  By  a  late  Law,  Partridges 
are  not  to  be  killed  between  the  Firft  of  February  and  the  Firft.  of  September,  or  Pheafants  fronk 
the  Firft  of  February  to  the  Firft  of  Qfiober, 


that 
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that  do  Honour  to  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  Man  b.  In  one  of  thefe  e'fpe- 
cially  we  fee  this  converted  into  a  Species  of  Oeconomy,  and  fo  employed 
as  to  turn  to  no  inconfiderable  Account  <\ 

Yet  after  all  it  mud;  be  allowed,  that  the  Profits  arifing  from  thefe  arc 
by  no  Means  to  be  compared  with  thofe  that,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  are 
derived  from  the  former  Clafs.  A  few,  and  but  a  few  of  their  Eggs  are 
efteemed  delicious  Meat,  but  moft  of  them  are  only  eaten  from  ablolute 
NecelTity.  The  Feathers  of  the  far  greateft  Part  of  Water  Fowl  are,  from 
their  un&uous  Quality,  the  Provifion  made  by  Nature  for  their  Eafe  and 
Safety  in  that  Element  in  which  they  live,  unfit  for  thofe  Ufes  to  which 
the  Feathers  of  other  Fowl  are  applied.  The  very  fame  Thing  may  be  faid 
in  general  of  their  Quills,  of  which  we  make  little  or  no  Advantage.  Upon 
the  Whole  therefore,  exclufive  of  their  Utility  in  the  univerfal  Oeconomy  of 
Nature,  by  their  feeding  on  and  destroying  Infedts,  the  principal  Benefit  they 
produce  to  Man  is  from  their  Flefh,  which  furnifhes  in  many  Inftances 

b  It  was  obferved,  that  there  were  Birds  as  well  as  Beatts  of  Prey.  Upon  this  Principle  Hawks 
of  feveral  Kinds  were  taken  into  the  Service  of  Men,  and  Falconry,  or  the  Method  of  Training 
thefe  Fowl,  and  Herons,  which  were  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  Way,  became  an  Art,  and  the  Pra&ice 
of  it,  in  its  full  Extent,  an  Occupation.  After  Shooting  came  into  Ufe,  an  old  Horfe  was  fo  dif- 
ciplined  as  to  affift  the  Sportfman,  by  concealing  him  from,  and  amufing  the  Game  till  he  could 
take  Aim  conveniently.  This  Creature  is  called  a  Stalking  Horfe,  and  Cows  and  Deer  have  been 
trained  to  the  fame  Service.  Dogs  of  different  Sorts  are  broke,  as  it  is  phrafed,  to  attitt  the 
Sportfman  when  he  ufes  either  Gun  of  Net,  and  a  Dog  completely  taught  is  very  valuable.  But  the 
Performances  of  the  Setting  Dog  or  Land  Spaniel,  though  truly  admirable,  are  yet  in  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Connoifleurs  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Water  Spaniel.  In  this  Animal  is  required  a  wider 
Meafure  of  Comprehenfion,  with  as  perfect  an  Obedience  to  the  Looks  and  Geftures,  as  well  as  the 
fhort  Words  of  Command  from  his  Matter.  But  it  may  be  every  Thing  of  this  Kind  is  outdone 
,by  the  London  Bird-catchers,  though  their  Objefr  is  no  more  than  taking  the  poor  little  Songtters 
that  fill  our  Cages.  Thefe  Artitts  have  a  large  Apparatus  of  what  are  called  Clap-nets,  which  in. 
Autumn  are  fpread  in  the  Dawn  of  the  Morning,  and  the  Birds  are  allured  into  them  by  Gold¬ 
finches,  Linnets,  Wood-larks,  &c.  ttiled  Call-birds,  mott  artfully  and  wonderfully  inttru&ed  in  this 
traiterous  Bufinefs. 

«  This  Improvement  confitts  in  what  are  called  DECOYS,  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  as  alfo  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  may  be  in  any  marfhy  Country  ;  a  Decoy  is  a  pretty  large 
Pond,  made  in  fome  remote  Place,  ttiaded  with  Trees;  from  the  Pond  there  run  Five  or  more 
Channels,  growing  clofer  by  Degrees,  their  Banks  planted  with  Trees,  over  which  is  thrown  a  Net 
which  forms  an  Atch,  and  at  the  Extremity  there  is  a  Purfe-net.  The  Keeper  of  the  Decoy  hath, 
a  convenient  Stock  of  Ducks,  trained  from  the  Egg,  well  fed,  and  rendered  familiar-  Thefe  De¬ 
coy  Ducks  flying  abroad,  bring  with  them  Multitudes  of  Wild  Fowl  at  their  Return  to  their 
Quarters.  When  the  Matter  of  the  Decoy,  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Evening,  fees  the  open  Pond  well 
covered  with  Fowl,  he  potts  himfelf  behind  a  Reed  Hedge  at  the  Angle  of  a  Channel  fo  as  not  to 
be  feen,  where  he  gives  a  Whittle,  and  throws  Grain  or  Hempfeed  over  the  Hedge  into  the 
Water  ;  on  this  Signal,  the  Decoys  lead  the  Strangers  into  the  Channel ;  and  being  advanced 
therein,  a  little  Dog,  trained  alfo,  makes  its  Appearance  through  Holes  in  the  Hedges  made  for 
that  Purpofe,  running  filently  about  without  taking  Notice  of  the  Fowl ;  but  if  as  the  Channel  grows 
narrower  they  attempt  to  return,  he  barks  and  drives  them  on  till  taken  in  the  Purfe-Net.  The. 
Decoys  by  diving  commonly  recover  the  Pond,  but  if  taken,  are  preferved,  carettcd,  and  are  plen¬ 
tifully  fed  for  their  good  Service.. 

'  ,  a.  plea-- 
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a  pleafant  and  wholefome  FoocU,  and  the  various  Diverfions  that  the  Taking 
than  for  this  Purpofe  continually  affords  e.  . 

Bees  have  been  through  a  Series  of  Ages  carefully  cherifhed  and  much 
efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Iflands,  whenever  their  Circumftances 
allowed  them  to  cultivate  the  Arts  of  Peace.  In  this  they  followed  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  the  wifefl  and  politeft  Nations  of  Antiquity,  who  though  they 
had  very  dark  and  erroneous  Notions  in  Reference  to  their  natural  Hiftory-, 
were  very  fkilful  and  affiduous  in  the  Management  of  them f.  They  be¬ 
llowed  on  them  alfo  very  liberal  Commendations,  in  which  they  have  been 
followed  by  our  befl  Writers  on  rural  Oeconomy.  From  Fadts,  as  well  as 
from  their  Authority,  it  may  be  afferted,  that  thefe  induflrious  Infedts, 
though  they  coft  little,  and  are  very  eafily  provided  for,  are  notwithftanding 
very  profitable;  and,  which  ought  to  make  them  Hill  more  our  Care,  are  not 
a  local  Improvement,  but  may  be  univerfally  introduced  where-ever  Induftry 
and  Attention  are  to  be  founds.  It  was  a  very  old,  though  a  very  harfli  and 

injurious 

d  Amongfl  the  vaR  Variety  of  our  wild  Fowl,  the  moll  efleemed  are  thefe :  The  black  Game  or 
moor  Fowl,  which  by  a  late  Law  are  not  to  be  killed  from  the  Firft  of  January  to  the  Twentieth 
of  AuguR.  The  red  Game  or  Growfe,  protected  by  the  fame  Law,  between  the  FirR  of  December 
.and  the  Twenty-fifth  of  July.  The  white  Game  or  Ptarmigant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Bullard  in  Dorfetffiire,  Wiltffiire,  See.  The  Dottrelin  Cambridge,  Derby,  and  Lincoln  Shires 
on  the  Moors.  The  Godwit  common  in  the  Fens.  The  Knot  in  Lincolnfhire,  faid  by  Fuller  to 
be  brought  hither  from  Denmark  by  King  Canutus  or  Knut.  Partridges,  Puffins,  in  the  Ille  of 
Man,  &c.  Quails  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  but  in  no  great  Plenty.  Rail  or  Land  Rail  in 
Anglefea  and  in  Somerfetffiire,  common  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  Name  of  the  Corn 
Crek.  Ruffs  and  Reeves,  the  latter  being  the  Hen,  in  Lincolnfhire  and  the  Fens.  The  Wheat-ear, 
by  fonae  Riled  the  Englifh  Ortolan,  in  vail  Numbers  in  Suffix.  The  Woodcock,  which  like  the 
former  is  a  Bird  of  Paflage,  coming  in  the  Autumn,  and  leaving  us  very  early  in  the  Spring. 

e  It  will  be  evident  from  this  very  fuccindl  Detail,  that  no  accurate  Eflimate  can  poffibly  be 
made  upon  this  Head.  Mr.  King  however  hath  adventured  to  guefs,  that  the  whole  Stock  of 
wild  Fowl  in  his  Time,  which  is  Seventy  Years  ago,  might  be  about  Twelve  thoufand  Pounds, 
In  proportion  as  a  Country  becomes  more  cultivated,  the  Quantity  of  fuch  Fowl  will  decline ;  and 
yet  cne  may  be  induced  to  believe  from  Circum Ranees,  that  our  prefent  Stock  is  Rill  of  greater 
Valve,  Rnce  a  few  Years  paR  it  was  computed,  that  the  wild  Ducks  fold  that  Seafon  amounted  to 
Ten  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Curious  and  Judicious  Reader  who  would  be  more  fully  informed  on 
this  Subjedl,  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  confulting  an  excellent  and  entertaining  Work  jufl  pubiiffied, 
entituled,  BRITISH  ZOOLOGY.. , 

f  There  is  no  Subjedl  refpe&ing  Oeconomy  on  which  the  Ancients  have  more  fully  fpoken  than 
this  ol  Bees.  AriRotle,  Varro,  Virgil,  Columella,  and  Pliny  have  all  treated  of  them  at  large.  They 
had  very  juR  Notions  of  their  Utility  and  of  the  Value  of  their  Labours,  and  therefore  flvewed  all 
the  Attention  poffibleto  their  Support;  fo  that  in  truth  there  is  but  little  (with  regard  to  Manage¬ 
ment)  in  the  Writings  of  the  Moderns,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  fome  or  other  of  them.  The 
Egyptians  efpecially  were  perfedl  MaRers  of  this  Matter,  and  removed' their  Hives  on  Boats  upon 
the  Nile  for  the  Conveniency  of  Feeding.  This  is  Rill  pradlifed  by  the  Help  of  proper  Carriages  in 
Germany  and  in  France  on  the  fame  Principle,  that  the  Bees  may  have  the  greater  Plenty  and  Va¬ 
riety  of  Pafiure. 

g  Mr.  Fitzherbert  obferves,  that  he  who  hath  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Bees  will  thrive  while,  he  Reeps. 
Googe  gives  fome  curious  Practices  of  his  own  upon  this  Subjedl.  The  ingenious  and  judicious 

,  -  Mr. 
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injurious  Cuftom  to  deftroy  thefe  laborious  Animals,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
we  defpoiled  them  of  the  Treafures  they  had  acquired.  A  Thing  no 
way  requifite,  and  which  in  fome  Countries  where  they  profpered  bell:  was 
never  pradtifed  h.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  and  after  repeated  Efforts,  a  Me¬ 
thod  hath  been  found  out  and  perfected  of  obtaining  the  beft  Part  of 
the  Fruit  of  their  Labours  without  deftroying  thefe  ufeful  Creatures ;  for 
the  Encouragement  of  which  a  Premium  hath  been  given,  which  hath  been 
alfo  attended  with  fome  Effedt,  fo  that  in  Time  we  may  hope  to  fee  this 
barbarous  Ufage  utterly  abolifhed.  The  Quantities  of  Honey,  and  the 
much  greater  Quantities  of  Wax,  imported  hither  from  different  Parts  of 
the  World,  clearly  £hew  that  there  is  abundant  Room  for  extending  this 
eafy,  cheap,  and  at  the  fame  Time  lucrative  Species  of  Improvement  *.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  to  the  opulent  Farmer  this  may  be  no  ftriking 
Objedt,  but  to  many  others  it  may  be  ufeful,  and  to  the  poor  Cottager  efpe- 


Mr.  Wolridge  hath  taken  much  Pains  on  this  Head,  and  deferves  the  more  Praife,  as  he  hath  given, 
us  a  very  fair  Detection  of  feveral  fanciful,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fallacious  Improvements  propofed 
by  other  Authors,  deferving  the  more  Credit,  as  he  ingenuoufly  relates  feveral  fruitlefs  Attempts 
and  unfuccefsful  Experiments  of  his  own.  At  the  fame  Time  he  acknowledges,  that  managed  in  the 
common  Manner,  they  prove,  with  due  Care,  exceedingly  advantageous.  Intend  of  mentioning  our 
other  Writers  on  this  curious  and  interefling  Subject,  who  are  very  numerous,  it  may  be  fufficient 
to  refer  the  Inquifitive  Reader  to  a  very  fuccinct,  perfpicuous,  and  methodical  Treatife,  very  lately 
publifhed,  intituled,  “  An  Eftay  on  the  Management  of  Bees,  by  John  Mills,  F.  R.  S.” 

h  We  have  already  mentioned  how  well  the  Ancients  underflood  the  Conduct  of  Bees.  Who* 
ever  perufes  the  Ninth  Book  of  Columella,  will  be  convinced  of  it.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
Virgil  drew  his  Lights  from  Ariflotle.  But  befides  Virgil,  Columella  made  ufe  of  Hyginus  and 
Celfus,  who  had  wrote  large  Works  on  this  Subject  in  Profe.  In  general,  the  Ancients  ufed 
Smoke  as  well  as  we  in  driving  out  the  Bees ;  but  they  were  fenlible  of  the  Inconveniencies  attend* 
ing  this  Method,  and  therefore  valued  highly  unfmoaked  Honey.  This  they  had  from  Mount  Hy* 
mettus,  Three  Miles  from  Athens,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Birth  Place  of  Bees,  and  where  there  is  Hill  the 
fined:  Honey  in  the  World.  The  Combs  are  taken  there,  at  what. Time  and  in  what  Quantities 
they  pleafe,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hive.  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  our 
Countryman  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  in  his  Travels,  p.  412,  hath  given  a  Plate,  by  which  the 
Method,  the  mod  eafy  and  dmple,  is  fo  clearly  explained  as  to  be  conceived  at  Sight.  Of  this  ouf 
Neighbours  the  French  have  prudently  availed  themfelves,  fee  Mills’s  Eday,  p.  77 — 86.  But  they 
have  not  followed  him  exactly,  which  is  very  practicable,  and  might  be  introduced  here  without 
Trouble  or  Expence.  ' 

*  The  Profit  derived  from  Bees  arifes  from  Honey  and  Wax.  It  is  probable  the  former  might 
be  more  valuable  before  the  Introduction  of  Sugar.  However  the  Confumption  in  Food,  in 
Metheglin,  and  in  Medicine,  is  dill  fo  great,  as  to  exceed  our  Produce.  Honey  from  Candia,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Minorca  is  in  high  Edeem.  The  Duty  on  this  Commodity  is  Seven  Shillings  and 
Eight  Pence  a’  Barrel,  containing  Forty-two  Gallons.  A.  D.  1767,  we  imported  Thirty-two 
Barrels.  Wax  is  an  Article  of  more  Importance  ;  for  befides  the  Quantities  ufed  by  the  Wax1- 
Chandlers  and  Apothecaries,  which  is  very  con-fiderable,  it  is  employed  in  a  Variety  of  Trades  and 
Manufactures.  The  Duty  upon  it  is  Nine  Shillings  per  Hundred  ;  and  in  the  fame  Year  we  irn-_ 
ported  One  thouland  Four  hundred  and  Thirty-feven  Hundred-weight.  If  therefore,  in  confe* 
quence  of  attending  to  Bees,  we  could  not  only  fupply  ourfelves,  but,  as  the  other  Northern 
'Nations  do,  and  is  certainly  in  our  Power,  could  come  to  export  this  Commodity,  we  Deed  be  ini 
no  Fear  of  a  Market,  as  France  imports  at  leaf!  Seven  Times  as  much  as  we-  do. 
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cially,  it  may  prove  a  very  practicable  and  no  inconfiderable  Reliefs.  But 
there  may  be  till  more  in  this  Matter  to  be  done.  In  very  many,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  our  fmaller  remote  Iflands,  Bees  were  never  feen  ;  and  yet  per¬ 
haps  there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  they  would  not  thrive  with  very 
little  Attention  better  than  in  any  other  Situation  >.  For  thefe  little  Crea¬ 
tures  naturally  delight  in  a  Salt  Air  and  in  Salt  Water,  and  for  this  very 
Reafon  are  obferved  to  fucceed  befl  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Sea. 

It  is  poffible,  that  to  many  this  will  appear  a  Thing  of  little  Confequence ; 
but  to  fuch  as  Hi  all  confider  that  nothing  hath  been  faid  that  arifes  from 
Fancy  or  Speculation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  refts  entirely  upon  Fadts,  it  muft 
furely  wear  another  Face  ;  and  one  may  venture  to  promife,  that  where-ever 
it  is  attended  to,  it  will  fpeak  by  its  Effects  for  itfelf,  and  thereby  juftify  the 
publick  Spirit  of  thofe  who  Ihall  make  the  firfl  Attempt. 

In  regard  to  Fish,  no  Countries  can  be  more,  and  indeed  there  are  very  few 
that  are  fo  commodioufly  fituatcd  as  the  Blands  ofGREAT  Britain  andlRE- 
land  ;  and  if  any  could  enter  into  Competition  with  them  on  this  Head,  it 
muft  be  fome  of  the  larger  Islands  that  are  dependant  upon  them.  This 
will  inconteffably  appear,  if  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  before  faid,  as  to 
the  Sinuofities  of  our  refpe&ive  Shores,  the  Number  of  our  Lakes  and  Pools, 
the  much  greater  Number  of  our  Rivers  and  Rivulets,  the  Plenty  of  the  finny 
Tribes  they  contain,  the  Conveniency  of  our  Bays,  and  the  Seas  furrounding 
us  abounding  with  all  the  different  Sorts  that  either  Epicurifm  or  Avarice 
could  demand.  But  it  is  and  hath  been  long  a  Complaint,  that  thefe 
natural  and  obvious  Benefits  are  -  and  have  been  for  a  Series  of  Years 
fhamefully  negle&ed ;  that  the  Fifhing  Towns  on  our  Coafts  are  very  many 
©f  them  decayed;  that  we  are  at  no  Pains  to  reftore  them  ;  and  that  Fo¬ 
reigners  extract  annually  immenfe  Trcafures  from  our  Seas  with  Impunity. 

v  It  hath  been  already  fuggefted,  that  a  Cottager,  with  four  Acres  of  indifferent  Land,  might  be 
very  ufefnl  to  himfelf,  his  Family,  and  the  Publick  in  railing  Poultry  ;  and  this  would  be  not  only 
augmented  but  facilitated  by  his  keeping  Bees.  A  fmall  Orchard  or  Garden  properly  difpofed  and 
managed  to  this  Purpofe  would  help  to  fupport  them  ;  and  an  Acre  fown  with  Buck-wheat,  which 
will  grow  on  any  Soil,  would  fupply  all  Defeats ;  and  the  Grain  fattens  Poultry  more  than  any 
other.  Such  poor  People,  if  induffrious,  would  be  very  attentive  to  whatever  would  better  their 
Condition  ;  aijd  having  but  few  Things  to  mind,  and  being  confined  to  narrow  Bounds,  and  thefe 
lew  Things  being  continually  under  their  Eyes,  they  would  exert  all  their  Faculties  to  improve 
them;  which  Obfervation  and  Experience  would  fpeedily  put  in  their  Power. 

1  Thefe  Blands,  though  thinly  inhabited,  have  large  Trails  of  Land ;  and  the  moll  uncultivated 
of  thefe  would  furnifh  Bees  with  very  acceptable  Neurifhment.  For,  wild  as  they  are,  they  abound 
with  Heath,  Broom,  -and  Multitudes  of  flowering  Herbs ;  and  every  Cottage  having  a  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den,  though  a  poor  one,  they  could  never  be  at  all  diftreffed  for  Subfiffance.  If  any  Objections 
arife  from  the  Confideration  of  Climate,  thefe  will  admit  of  Two  Anfwers.  The  firft  is,  that  none, 
oven  of  our  remoteff  Northern  Ides,  are  fo  cold  as  from  their  Situation  might  be  expected:  And 
next,  that  in  Countries  more  to  the  North,  and  confelfedly  much  colder,  there  are  prodigious  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Honey  and  Wax  made ;  which,  the  laft  efpecially,  brings  in  vail  Sums  from  Southern 
Regions,  where  that  Commodity  is  contained. 

3  Complaints 
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Complaints  which  it  muft  be  owned  are  not  totally  without  Foundation.  But 
it  may  be,  if  we  look  clofely  into  the  principal  Caufe  of  this,  we  fhall  find  that 
it  arifes  from  our  eating  much  lefs  Fifh  than  formerly;  and  without  a  large, 
indeed  a  very  large  and  very  conftantdomeftic  Confumption,  great  Number? 
of  fifhing  Towns  cannot  be  fupported,  at  lead:  in  a  flourifhing  Condition 
In  another  Point  of  View  pofiibly  the  Confequences  of  this  may  feem  lefs 
alarming.  For  the  fmaller  Quantity  of  Fifh  that  is  eaten  the  more  Flefh  mud 
come  to  Market,  and  to  fupply  this  more  Stock  mud  be  reared,  of  courfe 
more  Land  mud  be  cultivated,  and  more  People  employed,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  better  Account.  This  is  not  an  artificial  Apology  for  our  Indo¬ 
lence  or  Negligence,  but  an  actual  Detail  of  Fadts.  Our  Difregard  to  Fifh, 
the  Rrogrefs  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Increafe  of  Indudry  and  Manufactures, 
were  all  of  them  the  happy  Effects  of  the  Reformation  ;  fince  which  wc 
have  been  in  all  thefe  Refpects  a  growing  and  profperous  Nation. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  confidered  and  confeffed,  that  on  the  other  Hand, 
though  we  eat  lefs  we  dill  eat  Fifh,  of  which  there  is  every  where  a  confi- 
derable  Home  Confumption,  and  many  Towns  fubfid  thereby  at  this  Day; 
neither  are  our  Fifheries  fo  few  or  of  fo  fmall  Confequence  as  we  fome- 
times  find  them  reprefented.  We  have  a  Pilchard  Fifhery  on  the  Coads  of 
Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  and  Dorfetfhire,  and  of  thefe  Fifh  we  fend  yearly 
great  Quantities  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  taking  Mackrel  an* 
nually  on  our  own  Coads  employs  a  great  Number  of  Hands,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  fupplies  many  Mouths,  though  little  is  fent  Abroad  n.  The 

Oyder 

m  This  Change  in  onr  Food  had  very  important  Confequences.  In  the  Popifh  Times  (Including 
Lent)  the  People  lived  One  third  of  the  Year  Upon  Fifh,  or,  which  Is  the  fame  Thing,  Fifh  and  not 
Flefh  made  One  third  of  their  Provifton.  On  this  Account  they  eat  Porpoiles,  Seals,  and  other 
Kinds  of  Food,  which  no  Body  will  now  touch,  and  this  at  the  bell  Tables.  In  confequence  of 
this,  all  Kinds  of  Meat  were  cheap.  Lent  had  flill  a  farther  EffeCt,  for  few  Cattle  being  then 
killed,  the  rifing  Stock  was  preferved.  It  was  the  Confideration  of  this  that  produced  long  after 
the  Reformation  Proclamations  for  keeping  Lent,  but  Habit  prevailed  over  Policy,  and  Fifh  was 
no  longer  eaten  but  from  Neceffity  or  Choice.  It  happened  very  fortunately  for  the  Dutch  *,  they 
increafed,  as  we  relaxed  in  Attention  to  Herring,  concerning  which  we  had  made  many  Laws  : 
They  aCted  very  wifely,  for  they  not  only  conformed  their  Manner  of  Living  to  this  Fifhery,  but 
even  moulded  it  into  their  Religion  and  Conftitution,  making  publick  Prayers  for  its  Profperity,  and 
affording  it  continually  all  poffible  Encouragement  and  Protection.  That  true  Patriot  and  confum- 
mate  Statefman  John  de  Witt,  fays,  the  Manufacturers  live  chiefly  on  Herrings,  Manufactures  employ 
the  Mei  chants,  Merchants  promote  Commerce,  and  the  Commerce  and  Fifheries  are  Sources 
of  Navigation  and  naval  Power,  the  principal  Supports  of  a  maritime  State.  He  fays  this  to  fhew 
how  the  feveral  Inrerefts  of  the  SubjcCts  of  that  Republick  are  interwoven,  and  how  by  this  Means 
the  Succefs  of  the  feveral  Parts  contribute  to  the  Welfare  and  Security  of  the  Whole. 

a  The  Mackrel  come  fometimes  on  our  Coafls  in  fuch  prodigious  Quantities,  that  it  is  Laid  in  the 
Weft  they  have  dunged  their  Grounds  with  them.  It  is  to  be,  and  indeed  hath  been  long  regretted, 
that  a  Method  hath  not  hitherto  been  found  for  preferving  and  exporting  them.  The  French  have 
Two  Ways  of  doing  this,  they  cram  the  Belly  of  the  Fifh.  with  Salt,  and  then  lay  them  in  the  Barrel, 
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Oyfter  Fifhery  is  in  that  Refpedt  much  more  confiderable,  is  carried  on  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Britifh  Territories,  and  due  Attention  hath  been  paid 
thereto  We  have  aifo  a  Fifhery  of  fiat  Fifh,  particularly  on  the  Coaft  of 
Suffolk,  and  Endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  fecure  to  us  the  Turbot  Fifhery, 
which  probably  will  in  Time  be  attended  with  Effedt,  as  this  is  a  Thing 
vifibly  in  our  Power.  Lobfters  are  caught  all  along  our  Coafts,  fo  that  every 
Part  of  our  Iflands  may  be  Supplied  with  them  in  Plenty,  and  that  without 
going  fo  far  to  feek  them  as  the  Coafls  of  Norway. 

Besides  our  important  Fifhery  atNewfoundland  andon  the  adjacent  Banks, 
we  catch  much  Cod  and  Ling  in  our  own  Seas  by  Veffels  from  all  the  Three; 
Kingdoms,  and  might  catch  many  more,  the  promoting  of  which  would 
effentially  benefit  the  Public.  The  Salmon  Fifhery  is  an  Objedt  of  great 
Confequence,  particularly  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  whence 
there  is  a  conftant  and  no  inconfiderable  Exportation.  The  Herring  like- 
wife  pay  no  final!  annual  Tribute  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Britifh  Empire. 
It  is  a  fortunate  Circumflance  in  refpedt  to  thefe  our  Several  Fifheries,  that 
mofl  of  them  in  Point  of  Time  follow  each  other  regularly  and  in  Succef- 
fion,  fo  that  many  pafs  from  one  to  another,  and  find  thereby  conffant  Em¬ 
ployment,  which  breeds  a  great  Number  of  adfive  and  robuff  Hands  for  the 

drawing  Salt  over  them,  then  another  Layer  of  Fifh  with  Salt  upon  them,  and  fo  on  till  the  Barrel 
is  full,  or  they  pickle  them  in  a  drong  Brine,  in  which  they  remain  Twelve  Days,  then  take  them 
out,  pack  them  as  before,  except  the  Salt  between,  prefs  them  down  very  tight;  with  a  Layer  of  Salt 
on  the  Top.  A  Barrel  contains  about  Three  hundred  Fifh,  or  if  the  Fifh  be  very  large  it  may  be 
fewer.  The  Sale  however  is  not  very  confiderable,  and  moflly  in  the  inland  Provinces  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  It  might  be  expedient  to  inquire  into  the  Method  of  curing  Tunny,  to  which  in  its  Flefh 
the  Mackrel  hath  great  Refemblance,  for  certainly  if  we  could  fucceed  in  preferving  them,  it  would 
fender  this  Fifhery  of  much  more  Importance. 

°  It  is  allowed,  that  though  mofl  maritime  Countries  have  Oyfiers,  yet  none  have  been  in  all  Ages 
more  famous  for  them  than  Britain.  Their  Plenty  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  their  Excellence,  for 
we  have  them  on  both  Sides,  indeed  In  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland.  Colchefler  is  diflinguifhed  for 
the  green  finned  (Hidory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  307)  Oyfiers  ;  they  imitate  thefe  at  Dieppe  and 
in  the  Marfhes  of  Xaintonge,  but  the  French  themfelves  admit  that  ours  are  better.  At  Fever-* 
iham,  in  Kent,  the  Dutch  fend  annually  many  Veffels  to  load  with  Oyfiers.  Porrfmouth,  Pool, 
the  Ille  of  Wight,  and  many  other  Places,  are  celebrated  for  them.  This  Fifhery  is  under  the 
Direflion  of  Courts  of  Admiralty  intruded  with  great  Powers  for  regulating  whatever  concerns 
it.  In  May  the  Oyfiers  cad  their  Spawn,  or  Spat  as  it  is  called,  which  dicks  to  Stones,  Pieces  of 
rotten  Timber,  & c.  called  Cultch  ;  the  Perfons  who  in  that  Month  drag  thefe  out  of  the  Sea  are 
called  Dredgers ;  the  Cultch  is  thrown  back,  the  Spat  depofred  in  proper  Beds,  where,  though  the 
young  Fry  acquire  Shells  in  Twenty-four  Hours,  they  do  not  become  faleable  in  lefs  than  Two  or 
Three  Years.  After  Spatting,  the  Oyders  are  Tick  in  June  and  July,  but  recover  in  Augud  :  When 
of  a  good  Sort  well  pickled,  they  are  Very  delicate  ;  but  it  would  be  more  advantageous  if  we 
could  retrieve  the  Art  of  the  Roman  Epicure  Apicius,  who  is  faid  to  have  fent  the  Em  peror  Tra 
jan  Oyders  from  Italy  into  Perda,  which  when  eaten  there  were  as  fredi  as  the  Day  that  they  were 
taken.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  remark,  before  we  difmifs  this  Subject-,  that  their  Shells 
calcined  to  Whitenefs  in  the  Son,  and  powdered,  is  found  by  Experience. a  better  Medicine  than. 
Pearls,  Corals,  or  other  codly  Drugs 

Service 
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Service  of  our  Navy.  The  Encouragement  and  Protection  afforded  to  our 
Whale  Fifliing  hath  been  likewife  attended  with  Succefs.  Upon  the  Whole 
therefore,  comparing  the  prefent  with  paft  Times,  it  will  appear  that  we 
have  gradually  wrought  ourfelves,  in  refpeCt  to  this  important  Concern,  into 
a  better  Situation;  and  though  we  make  but  (mail  Account  of  them 
when  we  look  upon  them  fingly,  yet  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  whe-n 
taken  together,  thefe  Fifheries  are  of  no  light  Value,  and  would  feem  to  us- 
very  confiderable,  if  in  the  Hands  of  any  other  Nation  p. 

This  Subject  however  deferves,  and  to  fpeak  the  Truth  demands,  fome 
further  DifcufTion.  For  whatever  the  Profits  otour  Fifheries  may  or  might 
he,  the  Nation  hath  always  entertained  an  Idea,  that  they  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  extenfive,  and  of  courfe  much  more  advantageous.  An 
Idea  not  either  lately  or  lightly  taken  up,  but  warmly  and  uniformly  main¬ 
tained,  efpecially  fince  the  Union  of  the  Two  Crowns,  by  the  ablefl  and 
moft  public-fpirited  Writers  <3.  This  they  demonflrated  from  FaCts  fo 
plainly,  and  (hewed  the  public  Intereft  therein  fo  inconteftibly,  that  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Periods  different  Attempts  were  made  to  vindicate  the  Right  of  the 
Nation  to  the  Fifheries  in  her  own  Seas,  and  to  put  her  in  PofTeffion  of  all 
the  Profits  that  could  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  indeed  too  true,  that  not 
one  of  thefe  Attempts  was  attended  with  Succefs,  but  as  all  of  them  failed 
for  Want  of  Perfeverance,  they  were  fo  far  from  injuring  this  Notion,  that 

in 

p  I*  would  be  a  very  difficult,  and  after  all  a  very  precarious  Undertaking,  to  calculate  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  thefe  Fifheries,  which  depend  upon  Seafons  and  other  .4ccidents.  But  with  refpeef  to  what 
is  (aid  in  the  Text,  fome  great  Authorities  maybe  produced  to  fupport  it.  Mr.  John  Collins, 
who  wrote  a  Difcourfe  on  Salt,  and  was  thoroughly  Mailer  of  the  Subject,  the  famous  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Houghton,  all  agree  that  we  take  full  as  much  Fifh  as  the  Dutch.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  confider  the  Extent  of  our  Coafls,  the  Number  of  pur  Inhabitants,  and  of  the  Veflels 
and  Men  employed  in  this  Service,  it  will  leave  us  no  Room  to  doubt.  But  then,  if  we  con¬ 
template  the  Territory  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  People  who  live  in  them,  and  the  Proportion 
of  thofe  dependant  on  Fifhing  bears  to  the  Whole,  it  will  enable  us  to  fee  this  Matter  in  its  true 
.  Light.  We  fhall  then  difeern,  that  though  the  Totals  fhould  be  equal,  yet  with  t»hem  the  Fiflie- 
ries  employ  and  maintain  One  Fifth  of  their  People,  with  us  perhaps  not  near  a  Twentieth  ;  which, 
in  a  political  View,  makes  the  Fifheries  of  infinite  Importance  to  them,  and  at  once  explains  and 
juffifies  what  De  Witt  and  other  Authors  have  faid  on  this  Subjefl. 

<3  The  ingenious  Mr.  Houghton,  taking  Occafion  from  what  fome  have  afferted,  that  Fifh  to  the 
Value  of  Eleven  Millions  in  One  Year  had  been  caught  by  Foreigners  in  our  Seas,  though  he 
pretends  not  to  vouch  the  Certainty  of  the  Facl,  undertakes  however  to  (hew  the  Poflibility  of  it, 
and  this  by  Calculation.  He  affupes  from  Dr.  Heylin,  that  the  Extent  of  the  Coafl  of  Britain 
is  1836  Miles.  Suppofing  then  the  Fifhing  only  Ten  Miles  over,  though  it  is  vafily  more,  this 
makes  18,360  fquare  Miles.  In  a  fquare  Mile  there  are  640  fquare  Acres,  and  if  in  the  Courfe  of 
Twelve  Months  Twenty  Shillings  worth  of  Fifh  may  be  taken  out  of  a  fquare  Acre  of  Sea,  which,, 
its  Depth  confidered,  is  no  unreafonable  Pofition,  this  will  amount  to  11,750,400/.  In  this  Com¬ 
putation  Ireland  and  all  our  other  Iflands  are  excluded  ;  thefe  however  are  more  indented -by. 
the  Sea,  and  confequently  have  in  Proportion  to  their  Size  a  more  extenfive  Line  of  Sea  Coalt 
than  Britain.  If  therefore  we  apply  this  Mode  of  Ileafoning  to  them,  it  will  afford  us  a  new  and 
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in  the  Sentiments  of  the  beft  Judges  they  confirmed  it  r.  Reafon  and  Ex¬ 
perience  feem  now  to  prove,  that  the  mod  fecure  and  the  lead:  expenfive 
Method  of  effecting  this  defirable  End,  would  be  by  putting  the  Fifheries 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Weftern  and  Northern  Iflands. 
For  by  this,  we  fhall  gain  at  once,  all  and  even  more  than  all  the  natural 
Advantages  that  the  Dutch  pofiefs,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  at  firft 
acquired  and  fo  long  prelerved  the  Fifhery. 

The  celebrated  John  de  Witt  makes  it  a  great  Prerogative  of  Hollands 
that  it  is  fo  fituated,  as  that  its  Inhabitants  may  draw  a  great  Part  of  their 
'Subfiftence  out  of  the  Sea.  But  our  Iflands  are  feated  in  the  Sea.  He. 
mentions  as  a  Circumflance  of  great  Weight  the  Numbers  who  live  on  Fifb.. 
Dur  Iflanders  eat  little  eife.  The  Dutch  Frugality  is  taught  our  People  by 
their  NecelTity.  He  fays  that  they  make  all  the  Implements  and  Utenfils 
proper  for  this  Bufinefs,  fuch  as  Lines,  Nets,  Cordage,  Sail  Cloth,  and 
Calks.  So  may  our  Iflanders,  for  they  have  it  full  as  much  in  their  Power. 
He  adds,  that  they  build  their  own  Vefiels  likewife.  It  mull  be  allowed' 
that  our  Iflanders  want  Timber  for  this  Purpofe,  but  fo  do  the  Dutch,  and.- 
the  former  can  have  it  as  eafily  and  as  cheap  as  the  latter.  Befides  all  this,, 
the  Dutch  make  their  own  Salt,  and  fo  may  our  People  with  equal  Facility. 
With  all  their  natural  Advantages,  and  with  all  their  Encouragements  and-, 
wife  Regulations,  the  Dutch  mull  come  to  thefe.  very.  Iflands  for  their  Filh, 
which  may  be  caught  by  our  People  at  their  own  Doors.  They  take  our 
Herring  once  a  Year,  fo  do  we;  and  all  the  Year  long  we  can  take  white. 
Filh,  flat  Filh,  Sharks,  Seals,  Porpoifes,  and  Whales  of  different  Sizes  in-, 
our  own  Seass..  If  the  Queflion  fhould  be  put,.  Where  are  we  to  find  Mar¬ 
kets* 

an  intelligible  Method  of  Meafuring  their  Confequence,  and  thereby  provoke  us  to  attain  at  leaft- 
a  Part  of  thofe  Trealures  which  Induftry  may  extra#  from  them. 

r  The  firft  of  thefe  Attempts  was  by  James  I.  before  his  Acceftion  to  the  Throne  of  England,, 
and  as  we  have  Ihewn,  was  overfet  by  the  Ferocity  of  the  Natives,  or  rather  of  their  Cheiftans.. 
The  next  was  by  Charles  I.  upon  found  Principles  ;  and  in  confequence  of  proper  Inquiries,  Store- - 
houfes  for  Salt,  and  all  other  Requifttes  for  Fi  thing,  were  to  be  ereffed  in  feveral  Places,  and  thor 
Natives  employed  by  a  Company  of  Englilh. Merchants-.  The  Civil  War  put  an  End  to  this  ;.but 
the  Ruins  Rill  remaining,  Ihew  their  Stations  were  judicioufly  chofen,  and  the  Magazines  very  fub-> 
ftantial  and  ftatcly  Works.  The  third  was  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Company  of  the.- 
Royal  Fifhery  of  England  they  were  very-fuccefsful  in  taking  and  curing  their  Filh,  foas  to  fell 
at  a  fuperior  Price  in  foreign  Markets  :  But  as  Houghton  tells  us,  Colleffions  vol.  iii.  321.  thcv 
French  in  Time  of  War,  miftaking  their  Doggers  with  many-  Seamen  of  that  Nation  on  board ■ 
for  Dutch,  delfroyed  their  Fleet.  Martin,  Hiffory  of  the  Weftern  Illes,  p.  341.  fays,  the  King, 
withdrew  his  Money,  which  difobliging  the  Merchants,  brought  on  the  Downfal  of  that  Company, . 
and  the  Defign  for  which  it  was  incorporated. 

5  In  what  Manner  and  by  what  Means  this  may  be  efFe#ed,  the  Fifhery  for  ever  fecured  as  well 
as  retrieved,  many  Thoufands,  who  are  now  fcarce  conneffecl,  rendered  ufeful  and  beneficial  Subje#<> 
to  Britain,  hath  been,  at  leaf!  to  the  beft  of  my  Power,  in  its  proper  Place  very  fully  explained.  It 
might  indeed  have  been  referred  to  without  going  at  all  into  the  Subje#  here,  but  then  the  Ac¬ 
count 
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Ifcets  for  all  this  Fifh  ?  The  Anfwer  will  not  be  difficult  or  hard  to  compre¬ 
hend;  the  Herring  we  may  fell  where  the  Foreigners  now  fell  theirs,  which' 
they  ftill  annually  catch  in  thefe  Seas,  and  alfo  in  our  Colonies.  The  white 
Fifh  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oil  here  at  Home.  This  therefore 
will  be  an  additional  Commerce  no  way  interfering  with  the  Fisheries  that' 
we  now  have,  the  Profits  of  which  will  arife  from  other  Nations,  and  be 
expended  for  Necefiaries  and  Conveniencies,  as.  they  ought  to  be,,  in  our 
own. 

The  bringing  ufeful  Animals  into  an  Illand;  and  taking  all  pofiible  Care 
of  them  when  brought,  is  a  Precaution  that,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
mall  necefiarily  occur  to  thole  who  fettled  it  for  their  own  Subfiftence  and 
Convenience.  The  great  Attention  of  the  primitive  Inhabitants  of  our  Ifiands, 
as  it  Hands  recorded  in  the  earlieft  Accounts  we  have  of  them,  deferves  our 
Gratitude  as  well  as  our  ferious  Confideration  V  It  is  highly  probable  that 
large  Improvements  were  made,  and  various  Novelties  introduced  by  the 
Romans  in  this  as  well  as  other  Refpedls.  The  Prudence  of  their  Succef- 
fors  is  alfo  to  be  commended  in  rooting  out  fuch  noxious  Creatures  (how¬ 
ever  they  came  here)  as  were  prejudicial  to  domeftic  Oeconomy.  A  Talk 

not 

count  of  our  Fiffi  might  have  feemed  lame  and  imperfeff.  As  it  is,  I  have  avoided  all  Repetition 
as  much  as  it  is  pofiible  ;  and  I  the  rather  hope  the  Reader’s  Indulgence,  becaufe,  though  this 
Matter  hath  been  for  more  than  a  Century  part:  confidered  as  of  very  high  Importance,  it  is  become 
much  more  fo  now,  as  the  great  Acceflion  of  Territory  we  have  acquired  in  America,  makes  it  in* 
difpenfibly  necelFary  to  ufe  every  Method  pofiible  towards  augmenting  the  Force,  increaftng  the 
Commerce,  and  promoting  the  naval  Power  of  this  Illand,  which  is  the  Centre  of  our  Empire. 

1  It  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  penetrate  fo  far  through  the  Gloom  of  Antiquity,  as  to  difcern  any 
Thing  diftinftly  on  this  Head.  Caefar  when  he  came  hither  (De  Bel.  Gal.  v.  10,)  found  Black 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horfes  in  Abundance,  as  alfo  Hares,  domeftic  Fowls,  and  Geefe,  which  they 
carefully  nourifKed,  though  they  abftained  from  eating  them.  As  the. Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
had  a  regular  Intercourfe  here  long  before  his  Time,  might  we  not  have  lome  of  thefe  from  them  ? 
In  particular,  might  they  not  bring  us  Sheep  from  Spain,  where  the  Carthaginians  were  fettled  ?  As  • 
to  their  breeding  Creatures  they  did  not  eat,  might  it  not  be  a  political  Maxim  not  to  daughter 
any  Animals  till  the  Country  was  fully  Rocked  with  them  ?  Howel  Dda,  Prince  of  all  Wales,  near  a 
Thoufand  Years  after  Caefar,  publiihed  a  Law  for  the  Protection  and  Prefervation  of  that  ufeful 
Animal  the  Cat  (Leges  Wallicae,  p.  247.)  which  from  the  Tenor  of  it  plainly  fhews  this  Creature 
was  then  but  lately  introduced  into  his  Dominions. 

m  We  had  unqueftionably  feveral  Sorts  of  wild  Beafts  in  this  Illand,  which  as  well  as  Wolves 
were  exterminated  by  our  Anceftors.  There  were  Bears  in  Caledonia  and  in  Wales.  Bifons  in 
the  Woods-of  Scotland,  white,  with  flowing  Manes,  in  other  RefpeCts  refembling  Bulls,  exceedingly 
furious.  If  any  of  this  Kind  ftill  remain  in  any  Pa;rt  of  Europe,  it  is  in  Lithuania.  The  wild 
Roar  was  in  Wales  before,  and  in  England  after,  the  Conqueft,  as  the  Laws  in  both  Countries  fhew, . 
and  was  accounted  Game.  Boethius  fpeaks  of  Blue  Sheep  in  the  Illand  of  Rona,  but  they  and  the 
very  Memory  of  them  have  been  long  ago  loft,,  if  in  Truth  they 'were  ever  there.  He  alfo  tells  us  of  a 
ftill  ftranger  Kind  of  Sheep  in  Him,  which  is  the  Illand  now  called  St.  Kilda.  Thefe  he  fays  ; 
were  taller  than  Goats,  and  had  Horns  as  big  as  thofe  of  Oxen.  We  muft  remember,  that  our 
Author  lived  in  a  Country  where  the  Horns  of  their  Black  Cattle  are  but  fmall.  Such  a  Kind  J 
ef  Sheep  is  ftill  found  in  Tartary  and  in  Siberia.  But  which  is  more'  to  the  Purpofe,  the  Sheep  * 
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not  eafily  done  in,  and  not  to  be  effectually  accompliffied  but  in  an  Blanch1. 
The  continuing  to  enrich  this  Country,  by  bringing  over  what  might  con¬ 
tribute  thereto  from  others,  and  even  from  the  mod:  diftant  Regions,  hath 
been  wifely  and  fuccefsfully  praCtifed  in  later  Times,  though  but  fuperficially, 
and  often  not  very  corredtly  mentioned  in  our  Hiffories,  where  however 
many  Things  are  to  be  found  that  do  us  far  lets  Credit.  Whether  in  regard 
to  Animals,  any  Thing  may  yet  be  left  in  our  Power,  is  a  Point  that  Ex¬ 
perience  only  can  determine. 

In  fome  of  ourlarge  Iflands  where  there  is  much  marffiy  Land,  aTrial  might 
poffibly  be  made  of  Buffaloes,  which  are  known  to  thrive  much  better  than 
Black  Cattle  in  fuch  Places.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  Breed  of  Cattle 
from  Jutland  might  be  advantageouily,  as  well  as  eafily  introduced  into  North 
Britain.  An  Experiment  might  with  Facility  be  attempted  of  bringing  the 
Dutch  Sheep,  fo  famous  for  their  Fertility,  into  fome  of  our  Ides;  and  though 
with  more  Difficulty,  the  like  might  be  aifo  found  practicable  in  reference 
to  the  Angora  and  Chamois  Goats  w.  Mod:  of  thefe  Indiances  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  are  therefore  barely  recapitulated  here,  as  the  Sub¬ 
left  feems  to  require  it.  In  refpeCt  to  Fowls,  fmee  the  Secret  hath  been 
found  of  keeping  their  Eggs,  and  confequently  of  bringing  them  from  any 
Didance,  nothing  can  be  ealier  wherever  it  ffiall  be  thought  expedient.  As 
to  Lake  Filh,  we  have  ffiewn  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  having  any  Sort 
that  can  be  defired  for  Profit  or  Pleaffire.  We  have  alfo  hinted  the  Poffi- 
bility  of  having  Salt  as  well  as  freffi  Water  Ponds,  which  might  prove  of 

riow  in  St.  Kilda  have  very  large  Horns,  and  many  of  them  Four  Horns,  which  (hews  we  had  thefe 
Animals  anciently  of  different  Kinds  from  different  Countries.  Let  me  add  dill  further,  the  St. 
Kilda  Sheep  are  very  prolifick .  A  late  very  accurate  Obferver  informs  us,  that  in  Thirteen  Months 
One  Sheep  added  to  the  Flock  Nine,  yeaning  herfelf  twice  Three,  and  her  firf!  Three,  bringing  each 
of  them  a  Lamb  in  that  Space.  But  thefe  Sheep  are  fmall,  and  their  Wool  coarfe.  The  Dutch 
Texe'l  Sheep  (originally  as  is  Laid  from  the  Eaft  Indies)  are  very  large,  and  their  Wool  fo  fine  as  to 
be  fold  for  Engl  iff,  bringing  alfo  commonly  Two  Lambs  at  once.  Might  not  thefe  be  tried  in 
One  of  the  fmall  Iflands  dependant  on  St.  Kilda,  with  a  reafonable  Expectation  they  would  pre¬ 
serve  both  their  Fertility  and  their  Fleece  ? 

w  Where-ever  any  Thing  of  this  Kind  hath  been  propofed,  the  Reafons  have  been  given  which 
induced  fuch  Propofals,  and  the  Advantages  that  might  be  expeCted  from  them.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  here  the  Motives  for  recommending  thefe  Experiments  to  be  made  in  fome  or 
•other  of  our  numerous  Iflands;  and  they  were  principally  thefe:  Firft,  that  in  their  prefent  Condition 
they  feem  to  Hand  mod  in  need  of  fuch  Improvements,  if  they  fhould  prove  luccefsful.  Next, 
that  of  all  Places  they  are  fuch  as  would  bring  the  Experiment  to  the  Tefl ;  becaufe,  in  any  of 
them  any  Kind  of  Animals  might  be  kept  fepnrate  till  their  Value  and  Increafe  were  certainly  known. 
•Laftly,  in  cafe  upon  Trial  any  'Inconvenience  appeared,  it  might  be  both  eafily  and  effeCtualiy 
removed  without  Poffibility  of  its  fpreading  or  reviving.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  if  one  fortunate 
Attempt  was  made,  it  would  bid  fair  for  improving  all  the  lleff,  by  kindling  the  Fire  of  public 
^spirit  from. this  Spark  of  private  Succefs. 

lingular 
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Singular  Utility.  But  the  public  Attention  being  now  thoroughly  awakened'- 
to  this  Point,  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  that  Pofterity  will  fee  manyr 
and  thefe  too  more  important  Improvements,  than  our  (lender  Abilities 
will  enable  us  to  fugged. 

We  have  now  concluded  a  ffiort  and  very  imperfect  Inventory  of  the  Fof- 
fd.  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Riches  of  thefe  Elands,  with  fome  Observations 
intended  to  illudrate  their  Nature  and  Importance.  A  Talk  lo  difficult 
and  yet  fo  necelTary,  that  an  Attempt  to  execute  it,  if  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  Degree  of  Merit,  affords  at  lead  a  Claim  to  Indulgence. 

Such  as  it  is,  it  mod  certainly  proves,  that  our  Commodities  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  very  numerous,  fubdantial,  and  of  great  Value,  equally  ne- 
cedary  to  other  Countries,  and  permanent  as  well  as  apparent  Sources  of 
Indudry  in  our  own.  So  that  we  may  with  great  Judice  affiume,  even  in 
our  prefent  State,  a  Claim  to  national  Independency,  as  having  all  Things 
requdite,  not  only  to  Eafe  and  Convenience,  but  alfo  to  Strength,  to  Wealth; 
and  to  Power,  either  immediately  within  our  Reach,  or  which  furnifh  us 
amply  with  the  Means  of  obtaining  them.  A  very  great  Part  of  this* 
though  always  through  the  Bounty  of  Providence,  in  our  own  Hands,  hath 
been,  as  is  likewife  fully  (hewn,  by  a  gradual  Exercife  of  Skill  and  Labour, 
brought  into  our  aCtual  Poffeffion,  and  very  much  dill  left  to  be  as 
certainly  acquired  by  the  fame  Methods.  For  after  all  our  numberlcfs  Dis¬ 
coveries  and  Improvements,  we  have  no  jud  Grounds  to  affirm,  that  anyOne 
of  our  many  national  Advantages  hath  been  absolutely  exhauded  or  .carried 
to  the  utmod  Point  of  Perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  On  the  contrary, 
it  very  viubly  appears,  that  our  Poderity,  by  their  Indudry  and  Application, 
affided  by  the  Lights  received  from  us,  and  which  from  the  future  Pro- 
grefs  of  Science  they  may  drike  out  for  themfelves,  may  be  very  well  able 
to  leave  us  as  far  behind  as  we  have  done  our  Ancedors^.  It  is  admitted, 
that  if  we  look  back  on  pad  Times,  the  Progrefs  made  Seems  to  be  pro¬ 
digious,  but  if  we  carry  cur  Views  forward,  the  ProlpeCt  becomes  bound- 

x  In  order  to  frame  an  Idea  of  the  gradual  Improvements  made  in  this  Country  in  general,  we 
may  compare  and  confider  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  Camden’s  Account  of  that  County,  Mor- 
den’s  Defcription  of  it,  the  Bifhop  of  Wincheder’s  Additions  to  Camden,  and  Borlafe’s  excellent 
Works  fo  frequently  cited.  If  we  had  the  like  fucceflive  Relations  of  other  Shires,  they  would 
(hew  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  the  fame  Thing.  At  the  Acceffion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Cuf- 
toms  yielded  but  Thirty-lix  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  aflerts,  that  in  tho 
Twelfth  Year  of  her  Reign,  the  Navy  confided  of  Thirteen  Sail,  and  our  Ships  employed  in  Trade 
were  One  hundred  and  Thirty-fix.  How  d  range  does  this  appear  to  us  ?  How  much  more  won¬ 
derful,  not  to  fay  incredible  (fuppofing  it  could  have  been  predicted)  would  our  prefect- Situation 
have  appeared  to  them  ?  What  then  is  there,  abfurd  in  believing,  that  with  fo  wide,  and  firm  a 
Foundation,  fuch  a  Multiplication  of  Powers,  and  fuch  Acceffion  of  Wealth,  Poderity  diouki 
profperoufly  proceed  in  the  fame  Track,  and  then,  according  to  the  common  Couife  of  Things, 
all  that  we  expeft  may  be  accomplifhed.' 
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lefs,  and  we  fee  plainly  an  Infinity  of  Materials  that  may  in  Time  he  con¬ 
verted  to  Ufe  and  Profit. 

We  have  drawn  the  far  greater  Part  of  our  Inftances  from  South  Britain, 
not  only  becaufe  therein  they  are  moft  confpicuous,  but  as  there  and  there 
alone  they  have  been  properly  recorded.  But  North  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  likewife  improved,  very  confiderably  improved  y  to  what  they  formerly 
'were,  and  are  pofiibly  at  this  Day  not  in  a  worfe  State  than  England  was  in 
a  Century  paft,  and  both  Countries  may  very  probably  be  raifed  to  a  Situa¬ 
tion  not  inferior  to  that  in  which  fee  now  Hands,  and  even  when  that 
feall  happen,  find  themfelves  as  far  behind  her  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The 
numerous  natural  Advantages  which  from  the  Bounty  of  Nature  fee  pofiefles, 
as  well  as  her  being  the  Seat  of  Government,  will  ever  preferve  the  Superi¬ 
ority  to  South  Britain,  not  barely  without  Prejudice,  but  with  eminent  Be¬ 
nefit  to  them.  In  feme  Refipe<5ts  there  may  be  a  fignal  Facility  of  im¬ 
proving  vifible  in  one  or  other  of  them,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  cherifeed 
and  fupported  for  the  common  Good.  This  was  clearly  the  Cafe  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  England’s  encouraging  the  Linnen  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  that  In- 
duftry  might  flourife  there.  North  Britain  very  prudently  defifted  from  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  in  which  fire  had  made  feme  Progrefs  on  the  Union 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  from  a  Conviction  that  it  might  be  better,  cheaper, 
and  more  for  the  general  Advantage  carried  on  here.  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  have  aflifted  the  Linnen  Manufactory  and  the  Fifeeries  in  that 
Country,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  aid,  to  regulate,  and.  to  protect 
them  z. 

% 

y  In  reference  to  North  Britain,  as  the  hath  obtained  many  Advantages  by  the  Union,  fo  (ha 
hath  undoubtedly  availed  herfelf  of  them  in  a  very  great  Degree,  though  potlibly  not  to  the 
Extent  fhe  might  have  done.  The  Face  of  the  Country,  the  Condition  of  the  People,  fhew  this. 
Their  Lands  are  better  cultivated,  many  Improvements  have  been  introduced,  Induftry  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  increafed ;  in  confequence  of  all  which,  Things  are  grown  dearer,  Rents  are  raifed, 
and  Lands  fell  now  at  twice  the  Price  they  then  did.  Thefe  are  no  equivocal  Marks  of  a  Coun¬ 
try’s  Thriving.  All  this,  but  in  a  higher  Degree,  may  be  affirmed  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  Reader 
may  be  convinced  by  reading  the  Treatifes  written  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr. 
Dobbs,  Men  of  great  Abilities,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Subject.  Indeed  no  Country 
hath  been  more  happy  than  this  in  breeding  true  Patriots,  Men  who  fludied  the  real  Intereffs,  and 
pointed  out  the  moft  effectual  Means  of  cultivating  and  improving  their  Lands,  their  Manufactures, 
and  their  Commerce,  in  which  their  laudable  Views  have  been  effectually  feconded  by  the  Legifla- 
ture  and  the  Dublin  Society. 

z  The  Superiority  of  South  Britain  arifes  ftom  the  wide  Extent  and  great  fertility  of  the 
Country,  the  Number  of  its  navigable  Rivers,  the  Excellency  of  its  Situation,  the  Value  and 
Variety  of  its  native  Commodities,  and  the  Number,  Skill,  and  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants. 
Thefe  Sources  of  her  Opulence  enable  her  to  fuftain  the  numerous  Impofitions  of  different  Kinds 
which  ccmpofe  the  publick  Revenue,  this  fupports  the  Civil,  Military,  and  naval  Eftablilhments 
requifite  to  maintain  the  Dignity  and  Power  of  Government,  the  Influence  of  which  invigorates 
pur  whole  Dominions  Every  Province  therefore  of  the  Britifli  Empire,  however  diftant  or  remote, 
jrath  Reafon  p  rejoice  in  her  Profperity,  as  their  own  arifes  from  and  depends  upon  her  ProteClion, 
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Agriculture  in  its  utmoft  Extent  is  the  common  Intereft  of  both 
Hands,  and  mud;  contribute  to  their  common  Felicity,  by  fecuring  Plenty, 
and  augmenting  the  Number  of  their  Inhabitants.  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  reft  fafely,  and  can  only  reft  iafely  upon  this  Bafts,  and  mu  ft 
be  always  extenfive  and  advantageous  when  Provisions  of  all  Kinds  and  in 
all  Places  are  cheap.  The  Efforts  of  Induftry  muff  be  regulated  for  the 
common  Profit  by  the  public  Policy.  The  natural  Difpofition  of  our  Com¬ 
modities  being  the  fureft  Rule;  the  rewarding  Knowledge  and  Labour,  the 
ftigmatizing  Ignorance  and  Idienefs,  the  molt  effectual  Means;  and  fo  di¬ 
recting  thefe  as  to  make  the  Welfare  of  the  Empire  the  continual  ObjeCt  of 
our  combined  Endeavours. 

By  this  Method  the  noble  Spirit  of  Improvement  proceeding  from  its 
proper  Center,  anj  diffuling  itfelf  on  every  Side,  Induftry  finding  through 
all  the  wide  Extent  of  the  Britifh  Territories  perpetual  Materials  for  its 
Operations,  mult  by  Degrees  aCt  upon  the  Whole,  and  being  directed  by 
this  excellent  Principle,  all  the  Efforts  of  Individuals,  will  by  the  wife 
ConduCt  of  Government,  terminate  in  the  general  Happinefs  of  its  Sub¬ 
jects.  For  Mr.  Houghton’s  Maxim  will  for  ever  hold  true,  that  a  triple 
League  amongfi:  our  Three  Kingdoms,  is  the  only  One  of  which  we  ftand 
in  need,  the  Security,  Stability,  and  Profperity  of  this  great  State,  requiring, 
under  the  Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  no  other  Support  than  a  firm 
Junction  of  its  Parts  ;  and  when  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  feparate  Interefts  afford  the  ftrongeft  Motives  to  this  Union. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  artificial  Advantages  in  refpedl  to  different  Kinds  of  Im¬ 
provements,  that  are  at  prefentin  our  Power,  enumerated,  and 
their  Confequences  explained. 

ARTIFICIAL  E  xp  edien  ts,  for facilitating  the  Progrefs  of  national  Improve¬ 
ments ,  of  infinite  Utility.  The  Invention  of  thefe,  though  difficult,  yet  is 
generally  found  to  be  much  lefs  fo  than  the  bringing  them  into  common  Ufe. 
The  legal  Difi'olution  of  the  old  Tenures,  the  great  Bafis  of  modern  Improve¬ 
ments .  Eftablifhing  private  Property  in  fidl  Security,  another  Point  of  the 
greatefl  Confequence.  The  regulating  the  Inter efi  of  Money,  Jhewn  to  be  of 
the  utmofi  Import  a?ice,  in  refpeti  to  the  public  Welfare .  This  fully  evinced 
from  the  Confideration  of  the  Confequences  that  have  followed  it.  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Difficidties  that  occurred  in  the  Introduction  of  foreign  Exchange,  fet  in 
its  true  Light .  The  Deliverance  of  the  State  from  foreign  Loans,  and  the 
Vol.IL  Gg  Birth 
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Birth  of  public  Credit ,  due  to  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Thomas  Gref  am.  A  De¬ 
tail  of  the  numerous  Train  of  public  Advantages ,  that  have  been  gradually  de¬ 
rived  Jr  om  thence.  The  Wifdotn  of  the  Legijlature  in  rendering  this  the  Source 
of  amazing  Abundance.  The  Bank  of  England ,  of  infinite  Utility  in  many 
Ref  pedis  to  the  Public.  The  great  Conveniency  arifing  from  the  giving  a  le¬ 
gal  Support  to  private  Credit.  Circulation  promotes  Indufiry ,  the  Fruits  of' 
which  are  real  and  permanent  Riches.  This ,  notwit hftanding  its  apparent 
good  Confequences ,  hath  been  thought  liable  to  many  Objections.  The  firjl 
Objection,  that  it  facilitates  the  Exportation  of  our  Coin ,  confidered.  The 
Second,  that  it  contributes  to  render  Things  dearer ,  examined  and  refuted. 
The  Third,  that  it  is  the  Caufe  of  a  Variety  of  Frauds  and  Forgeries,  fhewn 
to  be  much  exaggerated ,  and  of  little  Confequence  in  comparij'on  of  the  Bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  it.  The  Nature  of  Bounties,  and  the  Advantages  arifing 
from  them  to  Agriculture,  Manufactures ,  and  Commerce.  This  Point  far¬ 
ther  illuflrated ,  and  the  Expediency  of  them  fully  vindicated.  Drawbacks 
fhewn  to  be  of  much  Utility,  and  of  abfolute  Neccffity  in  many  Cafes.  The 
Effects  of  thefe  well- contrived  Expedients,  not  only  proves  their  Utility,  but 
lead  themfclves  to  farther  Advantages..  Great  Impro-vements  have  been  ?nade 
in  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Communication ,  Jlich  as  Caufe  ways.  Roads, 
Bridges,  &c.  The  Conveniency  of  public  Pofts,  hath  been  prodigioufiy  ex¬ 
tended  in  our  Times.  Numbers  of  Rivers  have  been  made  Navigable  to  the 
great  Advantage  of  Trade,  as  well  as  of  the  la7ided  Interefi.  Still  higher 
Benefits  are  expelled  from  the  inland  Navigations  that  are  now.  executing. 
Numerous  Methods  and  Machines  have  been  invented for  facilitating  thefe,  and 
which  of  courfe  will  prove  ufefulin  other  public  Undertakings.  The  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  wafie  Land  have  been  very  much  leffened  within  this  loft  Century.. 
The  Fens,  Morajfes ,  and  Moffes,  in  different  Parts  of  thefe  Iflands,  have 
been  much  unproved  within  the  fame  Period.  Immenfe  Trails  of  Commons, 
have  been  in  the  fame  Space  inclofed  and  brought  into  Cultivation.  The  con- 
ftant  Rcadinefs  of  the  Legijlature  to  amend  or  repeal  old  Laws,  and  to  enall 
new  Ones  for  the  Furthering  and  Support  of  every  Species  of  Improvement, 
is  a  great  national  Advantage.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Conclufion  of  this 
Chapter  and  Book. 

/’"T"'  H  E  real  Value  and  natural  Excellence  of  any  Country,  depends,  as  ws 
have  frequently  obferved,  on  the  Favour  of  Providence,  on  the  Gifts, 
bellowed  thereby,  and  which  can  be  no  otherwife  acquired.  But  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  thefe,  mull  flow  from  the  Sagacity  and  from  the  Labour  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  former  is  employed  in  procuring  the  Means,  and  the 
latter  in  applying  them  with  Eftebl.  Thefe  when  united  can  accomplish 
almoll  every  Thing,  but  their  Force  is  much  weakened  if  divided.  The 
Truth  is,  that  thefe  artificial  Means  or  Inllruments  of  Improvement,  are  of 

infinite- 
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Infinite  Confequence;  they  muft  be  difcovered  by  Wifdom,  profecuted  with 
Caution,  perfected  by  Perfeverance,  and  maintained  and  fupported  in  that 
State,  by  an  afiiiduous  and  unremitted  Attention  n.  It  was  owing  to  the 
Want  of  thefe,  that  the  ample  Materials  which  our  noblelflands  furniffi,  and 
would  have  always  furnifhed,  were  in  a  great  Meafure  luffered  to  remain, 
fome  of  them  wholly  unemployed,  others  imperfectly,  and  all  of  them  in  a 
Degree  much  inferior  to  that  Capacity  of  contributing  to  our  Happinefs 
which  they  derived  from  Nature  This  Want  of  artificial  Means,  this 
Indigence  in  refpeCt  to  the  necefiary  Inftruments  for  Melioration,  was  very 
early  difcerned,  and  the  Ufe  of  them  warmly  recommended  by  thofe  pub- 
lick  fpirited  Authors,  who  fhewed  at  once  their  own  Penetration  and 
laudable  Zeal  for  national  Profperity,  by  pointing  out  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  requifite,  reprefenting  their  Nature  and  Tendency,  and  dis¬ 
playing  the  EffeCts  that  had  been  produced  by  them  in  other  Places,  as  an 
Encouragement  to  the  introducing  them  here  c. 

But,  though  there  is  undoubtedly  great  Merit  in  difcerning  and  demon- 
ffrating  to  the  Publick  the  Rectitude  and  Efficacy  of  fuch  Meafures,  yet 
this  is  much  more  eafy  than  the  bringing  them,  when  thus  difcovered,  into 

a  The  different  Degrees  of  Civilization  amongR  Nations  arifes  from  their  having  many  or  few 
of  thefe  Means  of  Improvement.  Next  to  the  Materials,  which  are  the  natural  Stock  of  a  Country, 
thefe  Inflruments  of  Art  are  the  moR  neceffary  to  its  Inhabitants.  The  Earth  fown  and  tilled  pro¬ 
duces  Grain  of  feveral  Sorts.  This  Grain  produces  Flour  or  Malt.  Flour  makes  Bread  and  other 
Things-,  Malt  is  brewed  into  Diink,  and  this  is  fometimes  difKlled  into  Spirits.  Of  thefe,  when 
we  have  a  Redundance,  we  export  and  fell  to  People  inhabiting  other  Countries.  The  Means 
rtfed  to  improve  our  Soil  fo  as  to  increafe  its  Products,  the  Methods  employed  for  their  Prefer  va- 
tion,  the  Skill  fhewn  in  Manufacturing  them,  are  Arts,  fome  of  them  of  late  Invention,  and  all  of 
them  gradually  improved.  The  fame  may  be  faid  with  equal  Truth  of  many  other  Things,  the 
favourable  Alterations,  as  to  which,  were  all  of  them  brought  about  by  a  due  Diflribution  of 
fmall  Canals  from  thofe  great  Streams  that  are  mentioned  as  flowing  from  the  noble  Source  of 
publick  Spirit  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Chapter. 

b  Silver  might  have  been  at  all  Times  fmelted  from  our  Lead,  and  what  an  Advantage  this 
would  have  been  we  have  Rated  already.  See  the  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p. 
340.  Our  Mines  might  have  been  more  numerous,  and  incomparably  more  advantageous,  if  we 
had  adopted  right  Notions  earlier.  Our  AnceRors  need  not  have  been  expofed  to  frequent  famines, 
if  our  Hufbandry  had  been  better,  and  our  Laws  wifer  than  they  were.  Our  Woollen  Manufac¬ 
ture,  and  indeed  all  our  Manufactures,  might  have  been  fooner  improved,  if  thofe  employed  in 
them  had  been  left  more  at  their  Liberty.  Our  Black  Cattle  might  have  been  always  of  the  fame 
Size  they  now  are.  Our  Horfes  were  ever  capable  of  being,  what  in  this  Century  we  have  fecn 
them.  But  the  Means,  more  efpecially  Security,  Encouragement,  and  Attention,  were  wanting. 

c  There  were  Treatifes  of  Hufbandry,  or  as  they  were  then  Riled,  Books  of  Gainage,  as  old  as 
the  Reign  ©f  Edward  II.  or  older,  which  are  long  fince  loR,  and  except  that  they  taught  and  re¬ 
commended  the  Ufe  of  Marie,  we  know  not  what  they  contained.  Fitzherbert  (hewed  the  Utility 
ofincloflng,  and  points  out  many  Thtngs  that  were  not  attended  to  in  HaRe.  TuHer’s  old  Rhimes, 
which  however  uncouth  to  us,  were  well  fuited  to  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  contained  much  good 
Matter.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  his  Poem  de  Republics  Anglorum  InRauranda,  hath  many  ju¬ 
dicious  fuggeRions ;  fo  hath  Blundevile,  Googe,  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Mr.  Gabriel  Plattes,  and  other  an¬ 
cient  Writers,  which  (hew  they  had  very  clear  Ideas  of  fome  that  are  eReemed  modern  Inventions. 

G  g  2  Practice. 
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Practice  <k  There  is  a  natural  Repugnance  in  Men  to  new  Things,  and  this 
Repugnance  is  in  Proportion  to  their  Novelty  ;  the  firft  Steps  therefore  are 
the  hardeft  j  when  thefe  have  been  once  taken,  and  the  Fruits  of  them 
become  vifible,  Mankind  grow  fomewhat  more  tractable,  and  the  Progrefs 
is  lefs  difficult  e.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  Degrees,  and  by  a  happy  Manage¬ 
ment  of  critical  Conjunctures,  many  Things  have  been  brought  about ;  info- 
much  that  looking  back  to  thofe  generous  and  well  intentioned  Propofais, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  ffiall  find  that  fooner  or  later  mod: 
of  them,  or  at  lead  the  mod  reafonable  of  them,  have  taken  Place,  and  are 
at  prefent  actually  in  our  Power  f.  It  becomes  therefore  requifite  to  enume¬ 
rate,  to  explain,  and  to  fet  thefe  in  a  proper  Point  of  View  ;  not  only  that 
their  Nature  and  Importance  may  clearly  appear,  which  in  itfelf  however 
is  a  Point  of  fingular  Utility,  but  that  their  Efficacy  in  refpect  to  our  Im¬ 
provements  may  be  underdood,  and  that  we  may  have  jud  Notions  of  their 
Operations  in  future,  upon  which  the  Progrefs  and  Stability  of  publick. 
Happinefs  mud  depend,  and  that  they  may  be  clearly  apprehended  by  Pof- 
terity,  who  certainly  will  extend  thefe,  and  may  probably  introduce, 
more,  of  which  we  can  have  no  Conception  g.  In  a  didindt  Stating  there¬ 
fore  of  fuch  of  them  as  are  mod  remarkable,  this  Chapter  ffiall  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  with  it  we  ffiall  conclude  this  Second  Book. 

U 

d  The  Talents  requifite  for  the  Two  Purpofes  are  very  different.  Men  of  quick  Parts,  lively 
Imaginations,  and  great  Penetration,  are  formed  by  Nature  for  Speculation.  They  combine  their 
Notions  with  Facility,  and  arrange  their  Ideas  methodically,  in  Proportion  to  the  Lights  they  pof- 
fefs.  Bu  they  fometimes  want  Leifure,  fometimes  Steadinefs,  and  frequently, Opportunities  to 
carry  their  Plans,  however  well  contrived,  into  Execution.  Yet  this  by  no  Means  deffroys  the 
Value  of  fuch  Inventions,  or  diminifhes  the  Credit  of  their  Inventors,  becaufe  the  Defire  of  con* 
tributing  to  the  publick  Welfare  is  highly  laudable,  and  becaufe  without  fuch  Intimations,  many  of 
our  moll  valuable  Improvements  would  never  have  been  attempted,  even  by  thofe  who  made  them. 

*  New  Things  are  pleafing  in  Relations";  but  moft  People,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  who  cultivate 
Land,  which  is  and  will  be  ever  the  Rafis  of  all  Improvements,  are  exceedingly  wedded  to  their 
old  Cuffoms.  In  their  Beginning  all  Undertakings  are  difficult,  more  efpecially  when  carried  on 
with  Reluctance.  Thefe  Obltacles  are  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  Hopes  of  Gain  refulting  from 
Succefs.  This  by  Degrees  effablifhes  a  new  Improvement,  but  does  not  always  filence  Oppofi- 
tion.  When  the  Advantages  arifing  from  Sainfoin  were  inconteffibly  confirmed  by  Experience,  a 
■Clamour  was  raifed,  that  this  new  Improvement  diminiffied  the  Value,  and  confequently  lowered 
the  Rents  of  Meadow  Grounds.  Such  Clamours  have  not  been  confined  to  Sainfoin. 

f  If  we  confult  Hartlib,  or  rather  R.  Child’s  Legacy  of  Hufbandry,  Woolridge,  Mortimer, 
Tull,  Lille,  and  other  Works  of  that  Kind,  asalfoMun,  Fortrey,  Smith,  Vaughan,  Houghton,  Sir 
Jofiah  Child,  Locke,  Davenant,  Wood,  and  other  Writers  of  this  Sort,  and  compare  them  only  with 
the  Contents  of  this  fhort  Chapter,  the  Truth  of  what  is  afferted  in  the  Text  will  be  fufficiently 
manifdf  ;  and  though  it  may  be  true,  that  we  have  notfucceeded  in  all,  yet  it  will  be  found  in  fome 
we  have  gone  much  beyond  our  Models,  from  the  Acceflion  of  Strength,  as  well  as  Lights  arifing 
from  our  Succefs.  This  will  enable  Pofferity  to  do  more  in  lefs  Time,  and  profiting  by  their  own  as 
well  as  our  Experience,  and  ftimulated  by  a  Defire  of  tranfeending  whatever  was  done  before  them, 
they  r  ill  pulh  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  far  beyond  their  prefent  Bounds. 

g  We  fhnll  evidently  difeern  from  the  Particulars  herein  difeuffed,  that  under  a  mild,  equal,  and 
well-fettled  Government,  Wants  produce  Means,  and  that  whatever  appears  an  ObjeCt  requifite 

to 
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In  the  firft  Place,  the  Alteration  of  our  Tenures,  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered.  The  ancient  Syftem,  that  is,  from  the  Time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queft,  was  entirely  Military,  introduced  by  the  Sword,  and  calculated  folely 
for  the  Support  either  of  offenfive  or  defenfive  War,  as  if  one  or  other  of' 
thefe  was  to  be  ever  the  great  national  Objedt  h.  As  to  the  Culture  of 
Land,  it  was  looked  upon  in  alow  contemptible  Light,  and  the  holding  it  for 
this  great  and  neceffary  End,  to  which  the  Creator  deftined  it,  was  reputed  a 
bafe  Tenure,  which  drew  Difgrace  on  thofe  who  occupied  it  for  that  Pur- 
pofe.  By  Degrees  indeed  thefe  Military  Tenures  were  in  fome  Meafure 
qualified  and  reduced,  but  it  was  only  by  Degrees,  by  very  flow  Degrees, 
and  with  much  Difficulty,  through  the  Concurrence  of  Courts  of  Law,  and, 
the  Influence  of  the  Prerogative  adting  in  this  very  material  Point  for  the* 
Subjedls  Eafe  and  the  general  Good  L  But  thefe  Alterations,  gradual  as- 
they  were,  produced  fo  many  beneficial  Confequences,  as  excited  an  uni- 
verial  Deflre  of  removing  effectually  the  many  Reftraints  that  were  dill  re¬ 
maining,  and  for  which,  from  a  Change  of  Manners,  there  was  no  longer* 
any  colourable  Pretence.  At  Length,  after  the  Redoration,  thefe  flavifh. 
Tenures  were  intirely  taken  away,  and  Agriculture  and  all  other  Improve¬ 
ments  put  on  a  proper  and  dable  Foundation  L.  When  Mens  Edates  were* 

rendered, 

the  publick  Welfare,  is  within  the  Reach  of  the  publick  Ability,  and  that  numberlefs  Things  have- 
been  accomplilhed  in  our  own  Times,  and  even  accomplilhed  with  Facility,  which  in  the  Days  of 
our  immediate  Anceflors  would  have  been  accounted  abfolute  Impoflibilities,  aud  indeed  had  they, 
been  attempted  might  have  been  really  found  fo.  This  arofe  from  various  Caufes,  but  chiefly  from 
the  Want  of  diflinguifhing  the  neceffary  Means,  and  applying  them  Readily  and  in  a  proper  Man¬ 
ner.  In  this,  for  about  a  Century  pall,  we  have  done  much,  but  much  more  is  flill  to  be  done. 

h  The  Word  Villain,  now  only  ufedasaTerm  of  Reproach,  was  the  ancient  Appellation  of 
fuch  as  tilled  the  Ground,  for  the  Lord  of  the  Fee.  The  Villains  regardant,  or  pure  Villains, 
were  in  the  Language  of  the  Civilians,  Glebes  aclfcripti ,  adherent  to  the  Soil  pafled  therewith,  like  the 
Trees  that  grew  upon  it.  From  fuch,  the  Lord  took  a  Fine  for  marrying  his  Daughter  or  for 
making  him  free;  he  might  beat,  but  not  maim  him,  at  his  Pleafure.  Though  his  Labour 
made  the  Land  valuable,  yet  he  held  it  literally  at  the  Will  of  his  Lord  ;  that  is,  according  to  his 
Caprice;  for  he  might,  without  aff.gning  any  Caufe,  remove  or  turn  him  out  whenever  he  was 
fo  inclined.  A  Condition  thus  circumflanced  might  be  with  great  Propriety  Riled  a  bafe  or  fer- 
vile  Tenure. 

1  How  and  in  what  Manner  thefe  Changes  were  progreflively  made,  how  Rents  came  in  the* 
Place  of  Services,  how  Leafes  came  effethu  ally  to  be  eRabliflied,  how  Villains  became  Copyholders^, 
how  their  holding,  as  they  Rill  do,  by  the  Will  of  their  Lords  is  through  ConRruftion  of  Law  un- 
derRood  to  be  according  to  the  CuRom  of  the  Manor,  how  the  other  harRi  CircumRanees  were  re¬ 
moved,  how  their  £Rates  in  Land  were  rendered  devifable  by  Will,  chargeable  with  Debts,  and 
alienable  by  Sale,  and -what  Share  the  Crown  and  the  Courts  of  Judicature  had  in  bringing  thefe 
military  Alterations  about,  the  Reader  may  find  in  our  Law  Books,  cr  fee  it  at  once  in  the  Second 
I;o  -  v  of  Blackflone’s  admirable  Commentaries. 

k  i  co-nfequencc  of  the  feveral  Changes  made  by  the  Law,  and  the  much  greater  Changes  made 
$n  the  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  the  Nation,  thofe  Tenures  were  confidered  as  very  grievous  to  the 
Sr.lfi  cl,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  Publick,  as  appears  by  the  pathetick  Complaint  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Smith,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James  I.  fenfible  of  thefe.Jncon-- 
Tcnicnciss,  recommended  to  Parliament  the  removing  them  intirely  in  the  Eighteenth.  Year. of  his* 
.3  Reign*. 
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rendered  certain,  and  every  Species  of  PoflefTion  was  clearly  and  intelligibly 
defined,  it  gave  Spirit  and  Courage  to  improve,  which  could  not  reafon- 
ably  be  expected,  and  which  indeed  had  never  appeared  before.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this.  Lands  very  quickly  increafed  in  their  Value,  not  from 
any  partial  Conceit,  but  becauie  being  now  capable  of  various  Methods  of 
Cultivation,  they  were  really  become  of  more  Worth.  It  was  in  effed:  an' 
.Acquifition  of  Territory,  or  even  fomething  better,  as  no  new  Supply  of 
People  was  required,  and  of  courfe  thofe  who  poflefied  them,  lived  more 
at  their  Eafe  and  became  rich1.  Beiides,  Improvements  multiplied  as  well 
as  increafed,  for  it  was  rationally  concluded,  though  every  Kind  of  Land 
would  not  produce  all  Things,  yet  mod:  Lands,  when  the  Nature  of  them 
was  thoroughly  underftood,  might  through  the  EfFedts  of  Skill  and  Labour 
be  made  to  produce  fomething  for  Ufe  and  Profit,  which  with  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  quiet  Pofieffion,  made  an  Objed  fufficient  to  excite  Endeavours,’ 
.the  Succefs  of  which  propagated  a  Spirit  of  Induflry.  This  Abolition 
therefore  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  all  their  Confequences,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  corner  Stone  of  our  Improvements  m,  as  to  which,  if  any  Doubts  could 
arife,  the  Hiflory  already  given  of  the  Progrefs  of  thofe  Improvements 
of  every  Kind  muft  be  fully  fufiicient  to  remove  them,  and  place  this  Point 
in  its  proper  Light. 

The  Cultivation  of  our  Lands  producing  Materials,  thefe  in  Procefs  of 
Time  brought  in  a  Variety  of  Manufadures,  for  the  Support  of  which  it 
grew  abfolutely  requifite  to  give  by  Law  the  moft  ample  Security  to  every 

Reign ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  preferred  (iv  Infh  ch.  xxxv.)  the  Heads  of  the  Plan  then  ia 
Contemplation,  to  which  he  was  an  ardent  Well- wither.  But  though  it  mifcarried  at  that  Time, 
yet  the  Sentiments  of  the  wifeft  Men  continued  flill  the  fame,  till,  by  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  xxiv. 
the  whole  Syflem  was  completely  abolifhed. 

1  At  the  Time  this  Law  was  enacted,  a  general  Spirit  of  Improvement  prevailed.  Men  faw 
from  Experience,  that  War  ferved  only  to  impoverifh  and  to  deflroy,  while  the  Country  remained 
in  many  Parts  wafte,  ill  peopled  and  worfe  cultivated.  Agriculture  began -to  be  confidered  as  a 
Science.  Foreign  GralTes  were  introduced,  and  many  other  Improvements  were  attempted,  though 
not  till  long  afterwards  brought  to  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Perfection.  Thefe  however  (hewed  the 
Temper  and  Difpofition  of  that  Age,  and  with  how  much  Alacrity  they  embraced  this  Deliver¬ 
ance.  In  confequence  of  this,  and  of  the  Hopes  excited,  many  excellent  Treatifes  were  publifhed,  to 
fhew  what  natural  Sources  of  Wealth  this  Country  afforded,  fuch  as  Webfter’s  Hiftory  of  Metals, 
Evelyn’s  Sylva,  Worlidge’s  Syftema  Agriculture,  and  many  others. 

m  The  former  Qualifications  of  thefe  feudal  Tenures,  had  been  only  partial  and  imperfeft  Reme¬ 
dies,  and  yet  to  thefe,  fuch  as  they  were,  many  beneficial  Confequences  were  owing.  But  now  all 
the  remaining,  and  thofe  too  much  the  heavieft  Evils,  fuch  as  Wards,  Liveries,  premier  Seifins, 
&c.  were  taken  away  effectually,  and  for  over.  As  the  Crown  relinquifhed  thefe  Rights  that  bore 
hard  upon  thofe  who  held  Lands  immediately  therefrom,  fo  the  fame  Powers  which  they  exer- 
cifed  over  their  Tenants  were  in  like  Manner  extinguished.  By  this  Means  all  the  Owners  of 
Lands  and  their  Families  were  fet  at  full  Liberty,  and  left  to  aft  as  they  judged  moll  expedient  for 
their  own  Interells,  without  any  Apprehenfion  of  having  any  of  their  own  Conveyances  queffioned, 
c r  Fear  of  their  Settlements  or  Devifes  being  fet  aftde. 

Species 
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Species  of  private  Property,  which,  from  the  apparent  Expediency  of  the 
Thing,  was  gradually  and  effectually  done.  This  was  another  great  Inftru- 
ment  in  promoting  Induftry  and  encouraging  Application.  In  earlier 
Times  there  were  numerous  Obflacles  to  the  introducing  new  Employ¬ 
ments,  the  Exercife  of  Mechanic  Trades  was  very  much  embarraffed,  the 
Recovery  of  Debts  had  many  Difficulties,  and  feveral  other  Points  there 
were  in  a  State  of  Incertainty,  which  are  Things  rarely  confidered  by  the 
Legiflature,  except  in  a  commercial  State,  fuch  as  every  Ifland  ought  to 
be  n.  Thefe  have  in  this  Country,  been  fo  well,  fo  wifely,  and  fo  precifely 
regulated,  that  in  ordinary  Cafes  every  Man  knows  his  Right,  knows  how 
to  l'ecure  it,  and  knows  alfo  how  to  vindicate  or  to  recover  it  in  cafe  he  is 
difpoffeffied  of  it.  By  thefe  Laws  refpeCting  Property,  Mankind  were  placed  fo 
much  upon  a  Level  as  to  be  equally  free  from  Fraud  and  Oppreffion,  at  leaffc 
with  Impunity ;  all  thefe  Laws  having,  as  they  ought  to  have,  a  free  Courfe 
in  their  Operations,  without  refpedt  ot  Perfons,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
Cafe  in  many  other  Nations0.  The  Security  of  the  SubjeCl  refting  on  fo  firm 
and  permanent  a  Bafis,  hath  very  naturally  introduced  a  Degree  of  Confi¬ 
dence,  exceedingly  beneficial  in  all  Kinds  of  Tranfadtions,  more  efpecially  in 
what  regards  Trade  and  Manufactures,  which  are  therefore  carried  on.  with 
the  utmoft  Spirit  and  Alacrity,  which  nothing  but  this  could  infpire 

n  This  Neceffity  of  encouraging  new  Eflablifhments,  providing  Remedies  for  all  Infringements  of 
Juflice,  and  removing  thofe  Obftacles  that  flood  in  the  Way,  proved  the  Source  of  that  Multiplicity  of 
Laws,  of  which,  without  confidering  this  Neceffity,  there  might  feemjufl  Reafon  tocomplain.  But  in 
whatever  Way  Men  acquire  Property,  it  is  the  Inteiefl  of  the  State  it  fhould  be  fecured,  and  this  our 
Confiitution  could  only  do  by  Laws.  Thefe  therefore  became  requifite,  to  facilitate  the  Opening 
and  Working  of  Mines,  the  railing,  fupporting,  and  regulating  Manufactures  and  Manufacturers  ; 
the  providing  due  Wages  for  Labourers  and  Servants;  the  taking  Meafures  for  promoting  In¬ 
duftry  ;  the  aligning  a  proper  and  conftant  Relief  for  the  Poor  ;  and  a  Multitude  of  other  ObjeCts, 
which  increafing  People,  and  their  increafing  Occupations,  were  continually  demanding. 

0  It  hath  been  .the  great  Objeft  of  this  Work  to  fhew,  that  the  principal  Prerogative  of  this  po¬ 
tent  Monarchy  conlifts  in  being  compofed  of  Two  fpacious  Iflands,  which  are  inhabited  by  One 
People,  who  have  but  One  Intereft,  viz.  the  preferving  a  ftriCt  Union,  and  thereby  maintaining 
our  free  and  happy  Confiitution.  This  as  it  now  flaads  we  apparently  owe  to  a  Spirit  of  Induflry 
and  Commerce.  Thefe  produced  fo  many  excellent  Laws,  and  thofe  fo  calculated  as  though 
each  hath  its  particular  ObjeCt,  yet  all  of  them  concur  in  the  compleating  that  rational  and  univerfal 
Liberty,  without  which  Induflry  and  Commerce,  in  that  Extent  we  enjoy  them,  could  not  exifh 
This  Liberty  being  thus  plainly  the  Refult  and  EffeCl  of  Laws,  muff  be  fuflained  by  Laws,  and 
can  never  be  deflroyed  but  by  our  falling  into  Anarchy  or  finking  under  Defpotifni. 

p  As  the  EffeCls  of  Induflry  of  every  Kind  are  equally  beneficial  and  obvious,  it  is  furprizing  that 
this  ufefuland  falutary  Quality  fhould  not  be  every  where  alike  efleemed.  But  we  fee  it  is  not,  and 
with  a  very  little  Attention  we  may  difcern  the  Confequences.  In  fome  Countries  Trade  is  thought 
difhonourable  ;  and  in  thefe,  thofe  whoexercife  it  are  in  a  low,  dependent,  and  contemptible  Con¬ 
dition.  In  others,  a  watchful  Eye  is  kept  over  them,  that  their  Taxes  may  be  raifed  in  Propor¬ 
tion  as  they  thrive.  This  in  Effeft  is  an  Impofition  on  Trade,  and  keeps  it  always  deprefTed. 
With  us,  Heaven  be  praifed,  it  is  otherwife;  and  it  is  to  the  Refpedt  which  waits  on  Induflry  in  every 
Profeffion,  to  the  Farmer  as  well  as  the  Tradefman,  the  Mechanic  as  well  as  the  Merchant,  that  we 
owe  that  noble  Ardour  which  diflinguifh.es  every  Rank  amongfl  us  in  Companion  with  thofe  in 
other  Countries. 
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Hence  arifes  the  condant  Diligence,  the  laudable  Afliduity,  the  indefati¬ 
gable  Perfeverance  in  thofe  engaged  in  Occupations  that  refpedt  the  col- 
ledting  and  vending  the  Commodities  and  Manufactures  of  this  Country,  in 
which  they  areamongft  the  mod:  ufeful  Citizens,  as  they  enrich  thePublick 
by  that  very  Attention  which  is  exerted  in  acquiring  Fortunes  for  themfelves 
and  their  Families.  To  this  what  ftronger,  what  more  certain  Inducement, 
than  that  they  are  firmly  perfuaded  they  fhall  freely  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  their 
Indudry  while  living,  and  difpofe  as  freely  of  them  to  their  Poderity,  or 
having  none,  according  to  their  Inclinations  at  their  Demifefi  ?  Circumdances 
that  excite,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fupport,  a  Difpofition  to  Improvements 
of  all  Sorts,  which  infenfibly  diffufe  the  like  Spirit  on  every  Side,  and  where- 
-ever  they  come  carry  Invention,  Penetration,  and  Emulation  with  them. 

The  innumerable  Advantages  flowing  from  the  Improvement  of  Land, 
and  the  Increafe  oflndudry  even  in  their  earlied  State,  and  when  they  were 
but  proceeding  to  that  Degree  of  Perfection  which  they  have  fince  gained, 
produced  an  Increafe  of  Specie,  and  this  made  Way  for  regulating  Interefl, 
a  Thing  of  the  lad  Importance  to  the  publick  Welfare.  It  was  a  long 
Time  before  this  Matter  was  even  tolerably  under  flood1'.  The  Jews  fir  A, 
and  the  Lombards  after  them,  lent  Money  at  a  mod  exorbitant  Rate,  and 
their  PraCtice  was  but  too  much  followed though  vehemently  cenfured 

by 

# 

S  Thefe  folid  and  inconteftible  Benefits,  which  are  exa&ly  Anted  to  the  found  Senfe  and  Aeady 
Temper  of  the  Englifh  Nation,  produces  that  Application  and  Perfeverance  by  which  great  and  4 
difficult  Undertakings  are  brought  to  Perfection.  They  know  that  Independence  is  a  Kind  of  na¬ 
tural  Nobility,  to  which  Induhry  is  the  fureA  Road.  To  this  therefore  they  generally  afpire,  rather 
than  follow  thofe  Phantoms  that  delude  People  of  warmer  Imaginations.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  ample  Fortunes  raifed  by  Commerce,  lift  their  PoAefibrs  in  a  few  Succeffions  to  Titles,  and 
hence  the  younger  Branches  of  noble  Families  often  embark  in  Commerce.  Thefe  InAances  ferve 
to  preferve  and  fupport  that  EAeem  for  thofe  Occupations,  which  contribute  to  eAablifli  private 
Men  in  eafy  CircumAances,  and  to  •increafe  national  Opulence  at  the  fame  Time,  and  by  the 
fame  Means. 

r  In  the  Law  of  Mofes,  Exod.iodi.  25.  and  indeed  in  other  Places,  Ufury  was  exprefiy  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Ifraelites,  that  is,  they  were  not  to  exaft  it  from  each  other,  and  from  hence  many 
zealous  Divines  infiAed  it  was  dire&ly  prohibited  by  the  Law  of  GOD.  This  no  Doubt  it  was 
to  this  Nation  in  their  own  Country,  for  which  the  political  Code  of  Mofes  was  calculated.  Ufury 
was  repugnant  to  its  Principles,  every  Man  had  fuch  an  indefeafiblc  Right  to  his  Lands,  as  pre¬ 
vented  Mortgages,  and  they  were  precluded  from  Commerce,  as  tending  to  an  Intercourfe  with 
idolaters.  But  From  Strangers,  having  the  Sanction  of  another  exprefs  Statute,  they  might  and 
4id  take  Ufury,  underAanding  their  own  Law  in  tl  is  Senfe.  The  Romans,  and  other  wife  Go¬ 
vernments  put  it  under  theReAriftion  of  Laws,  to  which  their  ChriAian  Subje£l:s,[as  well  as  others, 
fubmitted,  without  any  Scruple,  even  in  the  earlieA  and  pureA  Times. 

fl  According  to  the  whole  Stream  of  our  ancient  Laws,  from  the  Time  of  Edward  theConfefior, 
■Ufury  was  not  only  branded  with  the  fouleft  Epithets,  but  puniAied  with  the  moA  grievous  Pe¬ 
nalties,  as  may  he  feen  in  Coke’s  iii  InA.  chap.  Ixx.  which  Laws  he  highly  commends.  But  the 
Jews  were  fuffered  to  praffife  it  from  the  Reign  of  William  I.  to  the  Beginning  of  Edward  I.  for 
conniving  at  which  our  Monarch®  exa&ed  from  them  large  Sums;  in  the  laA  Seven  Years  Four 

hundred 
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Divines  as  a  Thing  direftly  repugnant  to  the  Principles  of  Religion,  and 
this  more  efpecially  after  the  Reformation.  Infomuch,  that  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  Statute,  which  had  been  palled  in  the  Time  of  his 
Father,  allowing  Ten  perCent.  to  he  taken,  was  repealed,  and  all  Ufury 
forbidden  under  the  fevered  Penalties.  But  this  did  much  more  Harm  than 
Good;  for  as  no  Law  could  be  made  that  would  take  away  Necefiity,  fuch 
as  were  conftrained  to  borrow  paid  afterwards  Twenty  and  Thirty  per 
Cent,  with  an  Addition  of  other  Inconveniencies L  At  length  it  was  found 
requilite  to  relax  in  this  Point,  and  to  follow  the  Example  of  the  wife  Em¬ 
peror  Juftinian,  who  could  find  no  Remedy  fo  effectual  for  fupprefling 
Ulury,  as  allowing  thofe  who  had  Money  to  lend  it  to  thofe  who  could 
employ  it,  at  moderate  Intereft.  The  Confequences  fhewed  the  Propriety 
of  this  Meafure;  which  however,  like  all  other  Steps  tending  to  publick 
Utility,  had  been  very  warmly  controverted. 

But  when  thofe  Altercations  fubfided,  and  the  Practice  was  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  its  Effects  demondrated  the  Reflitude  of  the  Principle;  for  in 
confequence  of  this  Method  of  obtaining  Money  on  moderate  Terms,  the 
Value  of  Lands  was  railed,  Agriculture  was  encouraged.  Manufactures 
were  promoted.  Commerce  extended,  and  every  Species  of  Indudry  was 
enlivened  and  fupported.  If  any  Doubt  could  have  remained  in  reafonable 
Minds,  it  mud  have  been  removed  by  the  like  Confequences  in  a  dill  higher 
Degree,  following  on  repeated  Reductions,  which  fhewed  there  could  be  no 

hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds.  At  length  they  were  totally  baniffied  on  a  great  Tu¬ 
mult  railed  from  their  taking  more  than  their  accuftomed  Rate  of  Two  Pence  for  the  Loan  of 
Twenty  Shillings  for  a  Week.  But  the  Expulfion  of  the  Jews  did  not  put  an  End  to  Ufury,  the 
Italians  here  made  Profit  of  their  Money  ;  but  they  acted  with  more  Addrefs,  and  the  Convenience 
of  Borrowing  brought  others,  though  it  was  ftill  loudly  and  univerfally  decried,  into  the  fame 
Praftice. 

c  In  the  Roman  Empire,  as  able  Critics  allow,  Twelve  per  Cent,  was  the  common  Intereft, 
which  was  fomewhat  leffened  by  Jultinian.  This  made  a  real  Diftin6tion,  for  what  was  be¬ 
yond  this,  was,  in  Conftrmftion  of  Law  and  Reafon,  oppreffive  and  ufurious.  Our  Neighbours 
favv  fooner  than  we  the  Re&itude  of  this  Diftin<ftion,  and  that  the  Rate  of  Money  was,  in  Truth, 
rather  a  political  than  a  theological  Queftion.  At  length,  by  Stat.  37  Henry  VIII.  cnp.ix.  Intereft 
was  fixed  at  Ten  per  Cent.  Ufury  declared  unlawful,  and  punifhed  with  very  fevere  Penalties. 
Our  Reformers  in  their  great  Zeal  (contrary  to  the  Sentiments  of  Calvin)  procured  this  Law  to  be 
repealed  by  Stat.  5  Ed.  VI.  cap.  xx.  which  abfolutely  forbids  the  taking  any  Profit  for  the  Loan 
of  Money.  Dr.  Wilfon,  Mafter  of  llequefts,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
publifhed,  A.D.  1572,  a  very  elaborate  Treatife  in  fupport  of  this  Notion,  though  he  owns  that 
inftead  of  Ten,  People  paid  Twenty  and  Thirty  per  Cent.  However,  by  Stat.  13  Elizabeth,  cap. 
viii.  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  is  repeale  d,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  revived,  which  did  not  put  an 
End  to  the  Difpute.  The  warm  Clergy  continued  to  maintain,  and  quoted  this  very  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  prove  it,  that  all  Ufury  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Law  of  GOD,  and  therefore  fin- 
ful  and  deteftable.  It  was  necefiary  to  treat  this  Point  fo  largely,  that  it  might  appear  with 
how  much  Difficulty  pernicious  Notions  (efpecially  fupported  by  the  Pretence  of  Religion)  are 
overcome,  though  the  removing  them  is  ever  fo  manifeftly  for  the  publick  Good. 

Vo  l.  II.  II  h 
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Error  in  refpedt  to  the  Fird  Caufe  u.  It  mud  however  be  acknowledged 
that  we  only  copied  the  good  Example  fet  us  by  our  Neighbours  the  Dutch, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  the  beneficial  Fruits  of  fo  judicious  and  fo  beneficial  a 
Policy,  to  which  they  had  Recourfe  in  the  very  Dawn  of  the  Republick,  and 
to  which  they  have  ever  Readily  adhered  w.  Thofe  who  underdand  this 
Matter  bed,  who  have  conlidered  it  mod  maturely,  and  who  have  reflected, 
that  the  Party  who  from  Self-intered  oppofed  it,  were  drongly  feconded  by 
deep-rooted  and  vulgar  Prejudices  x,  I  fay,  thofe  who  have  duly  weighed  all 
this,  cannot  but  contemplate  our  Acquisition  of  this  powerful  Jndrument  of 
national  Profperity,  with  equal  Wonder  and  Pleafure. 

As  Money  became  more  plenty,  fell  into  more  Hands,  and  pafied  fre¬ 
quently  from  one  to  another,  this  furnifiied  more  Employment  to  thofe  who 
made  the  procuring  this  necefiary  Medium. in  all  Tranfadtions  their  par¬ 
ticular  Bufinefs.  At  fil'd  thefe  were  the  Italians,  who  exerciiing  the  fame 
Occupation  in  different  Parts  of  Europe,  facilitated  thereby  foreign  Ex¬ 
changes,  till  by  flow  Degrees  our  own  Countrymen  gained  both  Wealth 
and  Skill  enough  to  manage  this  Traffick,  and  to  extend  it  7.  Hence  arofe 

Goldfmiths 

;u  The  fhorteft  Method  of  explaining  and  confirming  what  is  faid  in  the  Text,  is  to  fet  down  the 
different  Rates  fettled  by  Law,  and  the  Times  at  which  they  commenced.  The  Firfl  legal  In- 
lereft  was  fixed  at  Ten  per  Cent,  by  Henry  VIII.  January  31,  1545.  Repealed  by  Edward  VI. 
1549.  Revived  by  Queen  Elizabeth  25  June  1571.  Reduced  to  Eight  per  Cent,  by  James  I. 
24  June  1625.  Reduced  to  Six  per  Cent,  by  Charles  II.  29  September  1660.  (It  had  been  ac¬ 
tually  reduced  Nine  Years  before  to  that  Rate,  by  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  September  29 
1651).  Reduced  to  Five  per  Cent,  by  Queen  Anne,  29  September  1714,  at  which  it  Hill  remains. 
There  is  befides  the  legal,  a  natural  Intereft:  which  at  prefent  is  lower  ;  for,  upon  undoubted  Se¬ 
curity  for  the  Principal,  and  pun&ual  Payment  of  Intereft,  Money  may  be  borrowed  at  Four. 

*  The  Dutch,  though  Proteftants  as  well  as  ourfelves,  never  embraced  thofe  rigid  Prin¬ 
ciples  in  regard  to  Uiury.  Their  Divines  confidering  Deut.  xxiii.  20.  as  a  Proof,  that  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  Law  of  Mofes  on  this  Head  was  judicial  and  not  moral.  In  Grotius’s  Time,  their 
legal  Intereft  was  Eight  per  Cent.  But  their  extenftve  Commerce,  Scarcity,  and  Dearnefs  of  Land, 
Frugality  in  Living,  and  great  Plenty  of  ready  Money,  kept  the  Rate  of  Intereft  continually  falling, 
without  the  Intervention  of  Law.  This  gave  them  prodigious  Advantages  in  the  Building  of 
Ships,  in  the  Purchafe  of  Commodities,  in  carrying  on  extenftve  and  expen  five  Manufactures,  keep¬ 
ing  Goods  in  Warehoufes,  waiting  the  Rife  of  Markets,  and  lending,  as  they  did  here  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II.  immenfe  Sums  at  Six  per  Cent,  which  they  could  borrowat  home  for  Three. 

*  It  hath  been  faid  with  great  Truth  in  the  Text,  that  an  eftablifhed  Rate  of  Intereft  was  the 
fureft  Method  of  preventing  Ufury.  It  was  common  and  excefftve,  when  the  fevereft  Laws  fub- 
iifted  again  ft  it.  Men  would  be  paid  for  the  Hazards  they  ran,  and  the  Shifts  they  ufed,  as  well 
as  the  Loan  of  their  Money,  and  therefore  Ufurers  never  throve  better  than  during  the  Sufpenfton 
of  the  Law  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Colepeper  obferving  the  good  Efreefts  of  that  Law,  wrote, 
A.  D.  1620,  a  Treatife  to  fhew  the  Expediency  of  a  farther  Reduction,  which  tcok  Place.  His 
Son  of  the  fame  Name  wrote  warmly  again  ft  Mr.  Manly  and  others,  who  difliked  the  Reduction  to 
Six  per  Cent.  It  is  obfervable  the  laft  Reduction  was  at  the  Clofe  of  an  expenfive  War,  and 
that  Intereft  was  reduced  from  Ten  to  Five  per  Cent,  in  lefs  than  the  Space  of  a  Century. 

y  Abundance  of  Accidents  concurred  to  throw  and  to  keep  the  Bufinefs  in  the  Hands  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians.  The  Pope  drew  anciently  a  large  Revenue  from  hence,  and  for  this  he  had  his  Collecftors, 

who 
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Goldfmiths  and  Bankers,  who  by  their  Negptiations  became  exceed- 
ingly  ufeful  in  whatever  regarded  the  making  Payments  requilite  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  Intercourfe  with  the  moil  diftant  Places.  This,  however  falutary, 
was  a  Work  that  proceeded  very  gradually,  as  being  incumbered  with  many 
Difficulties.  In  old  Times,  an  exprefs  Licence  from  the  Crown  was  re¬ 
quired  for  remitting  Money  by  Exchange,  to  difc’narge  a  private  Debt  con- 
traded  in  foreign  Parts z.  When  the  Publick  had  Occafion  for  Loans, 
thefe  were  fupplied  on  very  hard  Terms  by  Foreigners,  grown  opulent  by 
this  very  Species  of  Commerce,  before  it  was  introduced  here,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  falling  earlier  into  a  Knowledge  of  thofe  Methods  of  cir¬ 
culating  Money,  which,  by  Dint  of  Obfervation,  Experience,  and  paying 
frequently  and  dearly  for  their  Affiflance,  we  were  enabled  to  adopt  at  laid. 

In  refped  to  this  Alteration,  which  hath  produced  fuch  fignal  Advan¬ 
tages  to  this  Country,  we  (land  chiefly  indebted  to  the  diftinguiflied  Abi¬ 
lities  and  laudable  publick  Spirit  of  Two  private  Gentlemen  of  the  fame 
Family,  the  Firft  of  thefe  was  Sir  Richard  Grefham,  who  was  the  King’s 
Merchant  and  Agent  at  Antwerp  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
merited  fo  much  from  him  by  his  Services,  and  with  whom  he  had  fo  great 
Credit,  as  to  convince  him  that  it  was  equally  detrimental  to  the  Publick, 
to  fufl'er  the  important  Buflnefs  of  Exchange  to  be  ingrofled  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  which  was  the  former  Method  ;  or  to  be,  as  was  the  next  Expedient, 
monopolized  by  the  King’s  Merchant,  which  Place  he  then  held  ^  or  to  be 
granted  to  particular  Perl'ons  by  Patent,  as  was  the  Mode  at  that  Time; 
and  which,  for  the  Eafe  and  Benefit  of  Commerce,  ought  to  be  entirely 
free3.  Upon  his  Motion  it  was  accordingly  declared  fo  by  Proclamation. 

He 

who  were  mold  rapacious  Ufurers.  Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,  B.  iii.  p.  59 — 61.  The  Longo- 
bards  had  their  Dwelling  in  the  City,  in  what  from  them  is  called  Lombard  Street,  and 
there  the  Merchants  met  till  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  built  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  Guelphs  or 
Pope’s  Party,  being  many  of  them  driven  out  of  Italy,  fettled  iit  Avignon  and  other  Places, 
which  facilitated  their  holding  a  general  Correfpondence,  more  efpecially  after  the  Italian  Repub- 
licks  became  commercial  States  ;  and,  as  with  the  other  Northern  Nations  in  Europe,  grew  to  have 
a  confiderable  Traflick  here,  which  was  managed  chiefly  by  themfelves  on  both  Sides  the 
Water. 

z  It  is  certainly  flrangeln  Appearance,  and  yet  it  is  inconteflibly  a  FaCt,  that  for  feveral  Ages 
molt  of  our  flaple  Commodities  were  exported  by  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard,  and  our  Money 
Affairs  tranfa&ed  by  the  Italians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Flemings,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
had  Occafion  to  remark.  But  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  when  the  Commons  began  to  acquire 
Property,  they  began  alfo  to  look  into  Manufactures,  and  to  afpire  to  the  carrying  on  their  own 
Commerce.  But  this  was  not  eaflly  or  haftily  to  be  effected .  They  proceeded  to  make  long  Voyages, 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  encreafed  their  Numbers,  and  extended  their  Trade.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  King’s  Agents  in  foreign  Parts  looked  affiduoufly  into  the  Management  of  Mercantile  and 
Money  Affairs,  in  order  that  by  the  Lights  they  acquired  Abroad  they  might  on  their  Return 
be  ferviceable  at  Home. 

a  This  Affair  of  Exchange,  which  Sir  Richard  Grefham  in  his  Memorial  to  Sir  Thomas  Aud- 
ley,  Lord  Keeper,  affirmed  was  as  neceffary  to  Merchants  as  Water  for  the  Navigation  of  Ships, 
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He  like  wife  projected  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  daily  Meeting  of  Mer¬ 
chants,  that  therein  they  might  regulate  their  own  Remittances,  fo  that 
no  new  Monopoly  might  ever  take  Place. 

The  other  was  his  Son,  the  juftly  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  who 
was  the  Crown  Agent  at  Antwerp  for  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  managed  the  troublefome  Affairs  of  liquidating 
old  Debts,  negotiating  new  Loans,  and  difcharging  Interefl  as  it  became 
due  upon  both,  with  Fidelity,  Dexterity,  and  Succefs  b.  At  his  Return 
home,  befides  many  other  important  Services,  he  undertook  and  executed,, 
though  not  without  the  utmoft  Difficulty,  the  arduous  Tafk  of  Borrowing, 
for  the  Ufe  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  Sum  of  Money  from  our  own  Mer¬ 
chants  c*  and,  by  repeated  Inftances  of  the  fame  Kind,  at  length  convinced 
them  how  much  more  honourable,  as  well  as  how  much  more  profitable,  thefe 
domeftic  Loans  were,  both  for  the  Prince  and  People  d.  This  gave  a  new 

Face 

was  not  then  or  indeed  for  a  Century  after  generally  underflood.  But  this  no  Way  impeaches 
the  Redlitude  of  this  Gentleman’s  Proportion,  from  which,  on  fpecious  Pretences,  though 
there  were  feme  temporary  Departures,  yet  by  Experience  they  were  conflantly  driven  back  to 
it  again.  It  does  him  therefore  great  Credit  to  have  emancipated  this  Branch  of  Commerce,  fo  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  all  the  lied,  by  pointing  out  the  only  effectual  Means  of  redrefling 
thofe  Mifchiefs,  which  really  happened  from  Mifmanagement  in  this  Bufinefs,  and  which  had  been 
only  aggravated  by  pretended  Remedies. 

b  At  the  Time  he  became  King  Edward’s  Agent,  the  Intered  paid  by  that  Monarch  amounted 
to  Forty  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  This  Interefl,  when  lowed,  was  Ten  per  Cent,  and  if 
through  Want  or  Money  the  King  was  defirous  of  continuing,  befides  the  Intered,  he  was  con- 
drained  to  buy  Jewels  at  a  high  Price.  Befides,  through  the  Preffure  of  this  Debt  and  Intered, 
the  Exchange  funk  to  Sixteen  Shillings  Flemifh  for  a  Pound  Sterling.  In  the  Space  of  Two 
Years,  Sir  Thomas  refided  at  Antwerp,  he  gradually  difchatged  the  whole  Debt,  and  brought' 
up  the  Exchange  to  Twenty-two  Shillings.  Whereas,  if  Things  had  gone  on  in  the  old  Way,... 
as  he  told  Queen  Mary  in  a  Memorial  from  which  thefe  Faffs  were  taken,  die  might  have  found 
lierfelf  in  the  Beginning  of  her  Reign  involved  in  a  foreign  Debt  of  One  Million  and  an  Half. 

c  Queen  Elizabeth,  like  her  Predeceffors,  was  obliged  to  borrow  large  Sums  abroad  at  high  In¬ 
tered  and  with  unpleafing  Circumdances.  In  A.  D.  15 69.  Sir  Thomas  prevailed  on  Secretary 
Cecil  to  let  him  try  the  rich  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  accordingly  propofed  a  fmall 
Loan  to  the  principal  Perfons  amongd  them,  who  for  their  own  Security  moved  the  Matter  hi 
Common  Hall,  where  it  met  with  a  flat  Negative.  The  Privy  Council  wrote  them  a  mod  fenfible. 
and  judicious  Letter  upon  it  (Stowe’s  Survey,  Book  i.  p.  287.)  which  had  fo  good  an  Effeft, 
that  Fourteen  of  them  agreed  to  lend  Sixteen  thoufand  Pounds  for  Six  Months  at  Six  per  Cent, 
for  which  they  had  feparate  Bonds,  and  a  general  One  to  indemnify  them  from  the  Statute  of  Ufury 
(repealed  Two  Years  after)  which  Bonds  when  due  were  continued  for  Six  Months  more  at  the 
Line  Rate. 

d  The  Grefhams,  Father  and  Son,  had  this  very  long  in  their  Minds,  as  knowing  the  Circum- 
frances  of  the  Merchants,  the  Condition  of  our  Trade,  and  the  Mifchiefs  attending  thefe  foreign. 
Loans,  much  better  than  Miniders  could  do.  But  they  could  not  prevail  to  alter  the  edabliflied 
Method  ;  however,  what  Reafon  could  fcarce  have  perfuaded,  Accident  quickly  efteffed.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  prohibited  all  Intercourfe  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries.  No  more 
Money  confequently  could  be  then  borrowed  at  Antwerp  or  Bruflels.  Sir  Thomas,  fecondecb 
by  Neceffity,  was  heard,  and  by  his  Mode  of  railing  Money  the  Honour  of  the  Crown  and 
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Face  to  Affairs,  raifed  the  Credit  of  the  Crown  and  Nation  with  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  demonftrated  that  we  had  acquired  an  abfolute  Independency  in 
a  Point  of  luch  high  Confequence  to  the  public  Welfare.  He  alfo  executed 
his  Father’s  great  Defign,  by  building  at  his  own  Expence  the  Royal 
Exchange,  which  he  left  a  noble  Monument  to  his  own  Glory,  and  that 
of  his  Country  c. 

i 

On  this  broad  and  firm  Foundation,  publick  and  private  Credit  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  gradually  expanded  in  a  Manner  totally  unknown  before;  and 
in  the  long  Period  of  Peace  which  followed  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
rendered  the  Country  flourilhing,  and  wonderfully  extended  Commerce, 
in  comparifon  of  the  State  of  both  in  former  Ages.  The  Progrefs  was 
indeed  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  Civil  War;  but  the  Seed  of  our  Improve¬ 
ments  had  previoufly  taken  fuch  deep  Pvoot,  that  as  foon  as  this  Check  was 
removed,  they  recovered  and  quickly  produced  frelli  Signs  of  Vigour. 
After  the  Reiteration,  the  Goldfmiths  affifted  the  Government  with  very- 
large  Sums,  till  an  End  was  put  to  all  Confidence  therein  by  the  infamous 
Tran  faction  of  {hutting  up  the  Exchequer  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Second  Dutch  Warh 

This  however  did  not  hinder  our  able  Statefmen  from  perceiving,  that 
the  greateft  Benefit  might  refult  to  the  Publick,  by  attrading  the  Confidence 

Nation  was  refcued  from  the  humiliating  Method  of  Pawning  the  Credit  of  the  City  of  London,, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sovereign,  to  a  foreign  Banker,  an  enormous  Expence  in  Premiums,  Interefl,. 
Continuations,  &c.  wholly  faved,  the  Lofs  by  Exchange  prevented,  the  Merchants  (which  was  a 
great  Thing  at  that  Time)  provided  with  a  fafe  Means  of  making  Interefl,  Circulation  confide- 
rably  encreafed,  and  our  political  and  commercial  Concerns  fo  interwoven,  as  that  Minifters  were 
compelled  to  be  alike  attentive  to  both.  Prodigious  Benefits  arifing  from  one  Man’s  Prudence  and 
Sagacity  ! 

e  It  is  by  looking  back  to  pad  Times,  and  comparing  them  with  the  prefent,  that  we  come  to 
form  true  Notions  of  both.  It  mufl  appear  flrange  to  us,  that  a  great  Nation  fhould  evet  have 
been  embarralTed  for  fuch  fmall  Sums.  It  ought  however  to  appear  flill  firanger,  that  a  Nation 
thus  embarralfed  Ihould  perform  fuch  great  Things.  But  in  good  Roads,  and  under  the  Con- 
duft  of  able  Guides,  publick  and  private  Affairs  advance  apace.  In  Jefs  than  Twenty  Years,  the 
City  of  London  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  Benefits  derived  from  this  Attention  of  Government, 
that,  in  A.  D.  1 5 88 ,  they  not  only  liflened  to  that  Queen’s  Requefl,  but  even  granted  her  double 
the  Affiftance  fhe  demanded.  A  Fadt  that  does  equal  Honour  to  their  Loyalty  and  her  Admini- 
Rration. 

f  According  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  this  Method  of  railing.  Money  was,  from  his  own  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Holland,  fuggefied  to  Charles  II.  by  Sir  George  Downing,  and  was  exceedingly  dif- 
liked  by  that  wife  Minifler,  who  probably  forefaw  its  Ccnfequences.  The  BankcrsQwho  before 
borrowed  at  Four)  now  to  acquire  large  Sums  gave  Six  per  Cent,  and  lent  to  the  Grown  at  Ei^ht, 
Ten,  and  Twelve.  In  the  Beginning  of  A.  D.  1 67  2,  the  King  flopped  the  Payments  on  thefe  Loans  ac 
the  Exchequer,  by  which  upwards  of  One  million  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  of  the  Sub¬ 
jects  Money  was  detained  ;  and  though  afterwards  Six  per  Cent.  Interefl  was  allowed,  the  Capital 
remained  unpaid,  and  after  the  Revolution  was  confidered.  and  fettled  (though  with  fame  Modi¬ 
fications)  as  a  Debt  due  from  the  Publicity 
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of  the  Subject,  and  thereby  drawing  from  the  Coffers  of  Individuals,  fuch 
Supplies,  however  large,  as  were  requilite  for  the  Support  of  national  Mea- 
fures s.  This  great  Undertaking  was  accomplifhed  foon  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  by  the  Interpolition  of  the  Legiflature  ;  »and  Parliament  thereby  ac¬ 
quired  a  Power  of  raifing  fuch  immenfe  Sums  as  have  defrayed  feveral 
expenfive  Wars,  which  have  terminated  equally  to  the  Glory  and  Advan¬ 
tage  of  Great  Brit ain.  Sums  far  beyond  the  Conception  of  our  An- 
ceftors,  and  at  which  the  lateff  Pofferity  will  be  aftonifhedU  The  B1  effing  of 
Divine  Providence  on  our  Councils,  and  the  ffridt  and  punctual  Obfervance 
of  publick  Faith,  have  atchieved  this  political  Miracle,  in  the  Perform¬ 
ance  of  which,  fome  Inftruments  were  neceffarily  employed  ;  which,  be- 
fides  facilitating  that  great  End,  have  been  in  other  Refpedls  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  Community. 

Amongst  thefe  there  was  one  which  contributed  particularly  to  this 
Intention,  and  hath  indeed  promoted,  what  we  very  properly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  call  Circulation,  in  a  very  wonderful  Degree,  and  this  to  the  inex- 
preffible  Eafe  and  Benefit  of  the  Publick.  This  is  the  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which,  in  point  of  Stability,  Regularity,  and  univer- 
fal  Credit,  is  inferior  to  none ;  in  point  of  general  Utility  fuperior  to  any. 
Yet  wras  this  great  Eftablifhment  fixed  at  the  Beginning  with  Difficulty  q 

and 

o  It  is  evident  that  Breach  of  Faith  ruined  this  Scheme  in  the  Firft  Inflance,  and  while  fub- 
je<5t  to  fuch  Mifchances  would  have  ruined  it  for  ever:  But  even  this  heavy  Misfortune  fhewed  how 
much  the  Circumftances  of  the  Nation  were  changed,  how  much  Wealth  was  in  private  Hands, 
and  the  PoUIbility  there  was  of  the  Publick’s  availing  itfelf  of  this  Alteration.  Upon  thefe  Grounds, 
the  Condition  of  publick  Affairs  alfo  requiring  it,  this  Mode  of  raifing  Money  by  Loans  was  again 
adopted;  but  in  a  better  Method,  and  on  a  much  more  folid  Foundation.  New  Funds  were 
afligned  for  the  Security  of  thofe  who  lent  their  Money,  and  inftead  of  the  Promife  of  the  Prince, 
the  publick  Faith  became  plighted  to  fuch  as  trufted  their  Property  in  the  Hands  of  the  Publick, 
together  with  other  Circumflances  of  Advantage. 

h  Sir  Jofiah  Child  faw  and  difapproved  the  Conduct  of  the  Bankers  in  lending  at  fuch  high 
Intereft  to  Charles  II  chiefly  becaufe  he  thought  it  hindered  a  farther  legal  Reduction  of  the  Rate 
of  Intereft,  giving  it  as  his  Opinion,  that  whenever  legal  Interef!  fell  to  Four,  Government  might 
be  able  to  borrow  at  Six.  His  Notion  was  confirmed  by  the  high  Rates  at  which  Money  was 
borrowed  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  high  Premiums  given  to  procure  it  even  at  thefe  high 
Rates.  But  we  have  feen  an  cxaft  Obfervance  of  Terms,  and  a  pumftual  Payment  of  Intereft, 
operate  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  raife  the  Credit  of  publick  above  that  of  private  Securities.  This 
hath  been  done  by  bringing  immenfe  Sums  into  Circulation,  which  otherwife  being  hoarded  up, 
would  produce  an  apparent  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  of  Courfe  an  high  Rate  of  Intereft. 

1  The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  inftituted  A.  D.  1694,  their  Capital  was 
1,200,00  /.  at  Eight  per  Cent,  and  4000  /.  for  Charges  of  Management,  that  is  a  clear  Annuity  of 
100,000/.  in  the  Whole.  This  fhews  the  State  of  publick  Credit  at  that  Time.  The  Bank, 
through  the  wife  and  fteady  Conduft  of  their  Directors,  weathered  many  Difficulties;  and,  as  they 
gathered  Strength,  rendered  from  time  to  time  freflt  Services  to,  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  re¬ 
ceived  frefh  Marks  of  Favour  and  Support  from  the  Legiflature  down  to  1764,  when  upon 
Conditions  advantageous  to  the  Publick  their  Term  was  prolonged,  foas  not  to  determine  but  on 
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and  hath  attained  to  its  prefent  flouridling  Condition,  purely  by  a  fleady 
and  uniform  Courfe  of  cautious  and  prudent  Management,  by  which  the 
Company  hath  equally  conciliated  the  Favour  of  the  State  and  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  k,  and  have  in  feveral  critical  Conjunctures  rendered  the  higheft  Service 
to  both. 

In  the  fame  Proportion  this  Circulation  extended,  the  good  EfFeCts  of  it 
were  feen,  felt,  and  confefi'ed,  which  at  length  made  Way  for  a  Regular 
tion  in  refpeCt  to  private  Credit,  which  had  been  long  delired,  becaufe  the 
beneficial  Confequences  of  it  were  forefeen,  and  their  being  confirmed  by 
Experience  in  another  Country,  left  no  Room  to  doubt  that,  whenever 
introduced,  they  would  be  attended  with  the  like  Succefs  here  k  This  was  no 
more  thangiving  a  legal  Right  for  the  afiigning  Promiflory  Notes,  and  putting 
them  on  the  fame  Foot  with  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  though  it 
could  not  bellow,  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  Currency  that  is  exceedingly 
commodious,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  takes  away  the  Inconvenience  of  long 
Credit,  which  is  ever  detrimental  to  Trade,  by  enhancing  the  Price  of 
Commodities  m.  The  Benefits  ariling  from  this  univerfal  Circulation  are 

'  much. 

One  Year’s  Notice  after  Firft  of  Augufl  1787.  In  the  Courfe  of  the  lafl  expenfiveWar  the  Bank  did 
every  Thing  that  could  be  expedited  to  maintain  the  Credit  of  this  Nation,  and  by  their  Prudence 
and  Firmnefs  fupported  that  of  all  Europe  after  the  Peace. 

k  In  many  of  the  great  Cities  of  Europe  there  are  Banks,  as  at  Venice,  which  is  allowed  Pre¬ 
cedence  as  being  the  eldeft,  at  Genoa  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  at  Nurembergh,  at  Hamburgh,  and 
elfewhere,  but  efpecially  at  AmRerdarn,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  of  any.  But  who¬ 
ever  fliallconfider  the  Gonflxuddion  and  Regulations  of  thefe  Banks,  and  compares  them  with  thofe 
of  our  own,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable.  By  this  I  mean,  it  is  much  better 
adapted  to  our  Conflitution  and  CircumRances,  and  hath  thereby  operated  regularly  and  fuccefT- 
fuliy  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Community,  and  is  indeed  the  great  Wheel  which  gives  and  preferves 
that  equal  and  Ready  Motion  to  our  ex  ten  five  Circulation,  which  renders  it  the  Source  of  Indufiry, 
the  Support  of  Manufactures,  the  Life  of  domefiick  Trade,  and  the  very  Soul  of  foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

1  In  Countries  where  they  have  few  ftaple  Commodities,  and  where  Traders  live  chiefly  by 
Freight,  Filhing,  Manufactures,"  &c.  Necefliry  pointed  out  early  to  them  Methods  of  affifting  by 
fuch  TranfaCtions  as  thefe  the  Progrefs  of  Commerce,  and  the  State  well  knowing  the  great  Im¬ 
portance  of  Traffic,  gave  readily  their  SanCtion  to  all  fuch  Inventions  as  foon  as  defired.  By  a 
Variety  of  fuch  artificial  Expedients,  they  qualified  natural  Deficiencies,  and  came  to  be  more 
confpicuous,  and  indeed  more  able  and  dextrous  in  their  Dealings,  than  their  Neighbours,  and 
acquired  defervedly  an  high  Character  for  mercantile  Abilities.  Thefe  Methods,  when  praCtifed, 
were  however  obvious,  and  this,  particularly  with  all  its  advantageous  Confequences,  was  clearly 
Rated  and  Rrenuoufiy  recommended  Half  a  Century  at  leaR  before  it  was  adopted  here. 

m  There  were  Notes  of  Hand  given  long  before  the  Law  which  made  them  of  Rich  general  Uti¬ 
lity  as  they  now  are.  But  they  were  not  negotiable,  and  no  ACtion  could  be  maintained  on  them 
as  they  were  not  Specialties.  By  the  Statutes  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  Queen  Anne,  this  being  re¬ 
cited,  they,  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade,  are  made  as  affignable  and  valid  as  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange, 
fubjeCt  in  point  of  Time  to  the  Statute  of  Limitation;  and  upon  Experience  of  its  good  Ef¬ 
fects,  this  Law  was  made  perpetual  by  another  Statute  of  the  Seventh  of  the  fame  Reign.  This 
hath  been  of  inexpreffible  Advantage  in  the  Light  mentioned  in  the  Text,  by  giving  a  Currency  to 
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much  more  eafily  conceived  than  exprefled;  becaufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  them,  have  a  Senfe  of  them  fuperior  to  any  Conviction,  that  even  the 
llrongeft  Arguments  could  produce;  whereas,  fuch  as  from  their  Situation  in 
Life  (which  are  now  however  but  very  few  in  companion  of  what  they 
were  formerly)  find  it  very  difficult  to  apprehend,  though  ever  fo  clearly 
explained,  the  Fruits  of  an  Expedient  they  have  never  tried,  and  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  which  have  never  fallen  within  the  Sphere  of  their  Gbfervation  n. 
But  to  Men  of  Penetration  and  Attention,  its  great  Utility  will  be  even  in 
a  theoretic  Light,  by  no  Means  a  Thing  inexplicable,  and  much  lefs  unin¬ 
telligible. 

We  have  frequently  afierted,  and  we  hope  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work 
have  very  fully  lhewn,  that  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  conftitute  the  true  and 
permanent  Riches  of  a  Nation  ;  whatever  therefore  excites,  promotes,  and 
facilitates  Induftry,  muft  necefiarily  contribute  to  render  a  Nation  opulent. 
A  quick  and  conftant  Circulation  of  Credit  produces,  and,  which  is  more, 
fupports  Indullry  with  better,  and  even  greater  Effebt  than  Money;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Tendernefs  of  Credit  requires  an  unremitting  Alfiduity  and 
Application,  as  on  theSuccefs  which  thefe  produce  its  future  Exiftence  mull 
depend  But  befides  this  there  are  other,  which,  though  not  more  con- 
clufive,  may  prove  as  intelligible  Arguments  of  the  fame  Thing.  We  fee, 
that  where  this  Circulation  is  moil  extenfive  there  is  moft:  Induftry,  and 

the  Bills  of  private  Men  of  known  Probity  and  Punctuality,  and  thereby  rendering  extenfive 
Undertakings  practicable  by  Perfons  of  fmall  Fortunes. 

n  We  find  this  Obfervation  fully  jultified,  by  the  Repugnancy  lhewn  for  fo  long  a  Time  to  fo 
cafy  and  fo  expeditious  a  Means  of  converting  a  heavy,  and  in  moft  Refpedts  a  dead  Credit,  into  a 
transferable  Security,  nearly  as  ferviceable  (in  the  Courfe  of  Trade  efpecially)  as  ready  Money. 
Yet  all  this  was  judicioufly  explained,  and  every  popular  Objection  to  it  anfwered,  by  fo  great  a 
Man  as  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  This  Negledt  of  a  Thing  of  fuch  Utility 
could  only  proceed  from  its  not  being  attended  to,  and  of  Courfe  not  being  clearly  underfiood  by 
fuch  as  had  the  Power  of  carrying  it  into  Execution.  But  the  Lofs  of  the  Nation  by  this  Delay 
mvi-ft  have  been  very  great,  as  it  fell  out  in  that  Juncture  when  our  riling  Manufactures  flood  in 
snoft  Need  of  it. 

0  This  is  a  Point  that  deferves  to  be  well  confidered.  When  Men  once  embark  their  Cre¬ 
dit,  not  only  their  Fortune  but  their  Characters  are  at  Stake,  and  this  in  every  Tranfadtion  in 
which  they  are  concerned.  This  Situation  makes  them  cautious,  attentive,  indefatigable.  Hence 
more  immenfe  Eltates  have  been  acquired  by  Men  who  began  with  fmall,  than  by  thofe  who  at  fet- 
ting  out  were  pofTeiTed  of  midling  or  even  of  great  Fortunes.  Thofe  Qualities  which  Neceffity  pro¬ 
duced,  ftrengthened  by  Experience  into  Habits,  and  thefe  were  confirmed  by  Succefs.  Such  Men, 
in  their  Beginnings  particularly,  are  exceedingly  folicitous  that  their  Goods  Ihould  be  well  made, 
that  they  may  have  a  certain  and  a  fpeedy  Sale,  to  fecure  which,  in  order  to  comply  with  their 
Engagements,  they  fell  at  fmall  Profit.  Thefe  are  very  confiderable  Advantages  to  Trade  if 
viewed  in  a  national  Light.  Add  to  this,  that  through  the  Experience  gained  by  fuch  as  are 
bred  under  thefe  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  they  become  enabled  to  purfue  the  fame  Plan,  and 
by  calling  Affiduity,  Frugality,  and  a  ftridt  Regard  to  Reputation,  to  the  Alfiltance  of  a  fmall 
Capital,  procure  not  only  a  comfortable  Sub  fit  fence  for  themfelves  and  Families,  but  afford  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Bread  to  ma  ty  others. 
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that  where  it  is  unknown  there  is  little  or  no  Induftry  at  all.  Where  it 
can  be  introduced,  it  enlivens  the  fmalleft  Sparks  of  Induftry,  and  this  once 
done,  they  thrive  and  dncreafe  together,  which  is  apparently  the  Cafe  in 
other  Countries  as  well  as  our  own.  In  paft  Times,  when  we  had  very 
little  of  it,  our  Induftry  was  much  confined  ;  as  it  expanded,  that  was  en¬ 
larged  p.  All  this  was  forefeen  and  foretold,  and  therefore  the  Exiftence  of 
the  Fa£t  deirionftrates  the  Certainty  of  the  Principle.  We  may  therefore 
juftly  conclude,  that  on  this  Point  we  have  all  the  Evidence  that  in  a 
Matter  of  this  Nature  can  be  reafonably  fought  or  defired. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  Arguments  this  Bene¬ 
fit  from  Paper  Credit  hath  been,  and  ftill  is  very  warmly  difputed  by  fome. 
What  is  there  fo  certain  that  fome  Men  will  not  difpute  ?  Let  us  however 
hear  and  impartially  confider  their  moft  material  Objections.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  confequence  of  this  continual  Circulation,  our  Gold  and  Silver 
Specie  are  imperceptibly  exported,  which  occafions%  great  Scarcity  of  what 
thofe  who  make  this  Objection  are  pleafed  to  call  true  Riches  q.  This 
Charge  however  admits,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Circulation  anfwers 
in  many  RefpeCts  the  Ends,  and  fupplies  the  Defedts  of  Specie.  But  it  by 
no  Means  fhews,  that  it  hath  any  Thing  to  do  with  what  is  the  proper 
Objedt  of  this  Complaint,  the  Exportation  of  our  Gold  and  Silver.  The 
Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  in  Time  of  War,  Gold,  fcr  the  Sake  of  its 
lying  in  a  narrow  Compafs,  is  fometimes  fent  abroad  to  anlwer  Military 
and  other  necefiary  Expences.  But  our  Silver  more  commonly  leaves  us 

P  It  may  feem  si  fanciful,  but  upon  Reflection  it  will  be  found  a  juft  Pofltion,  that  a  Senfe  of 
Want  is  the  Source  of  Plenty.  As  foon  as  Induftry  was  produced  by  Choice,  inftead  of  being 
compelled  by  Power,  and  Men  were  inclined  to  labour  from  a  Profpedt  of  its  Fruits,  it  became 
practicable  to  work  upon  their  Opinions,  and  this  rendered  it  poflible  to  engage  them  to  exert 
their  Induftry,  not  only  for  actual  Money,  but  for  what  in  a  reafonable  Space  would  entitle  them  to 
Money.  When  this  Step  was  once  accomplifhed,  and  different  Commodities  and  Manufactures 
were  produced,  thofe  poflefled  of  them  found  an  Intereft  in  parting  with  them  for  thefe  Titles 
to  Money,  which  raifed  their  Effimation,  and  thus  a  Circulation  of  Credit  grew  and  gathered 
Strength.  But  how  did  it  operate  as  it  grew  and  gathered  Strength  ?  By  the  ftill  increafing 
Progrefs  of  Induftry,  produced  through  Emulation  amongft  different  Degrees  of  People,  who  per¬ 
ceiving  that  Labour  properly  purfued,  would  fecure  Plenty,  which  was  all  they  could  promife 
themfelves  from  Money,  were  content  to  receive  another  Medium,  when  convinced  by  Experience 
that  it  had  the  fame  Effedt. 

q  It  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  common  Apprehenfion,  Gold  and  Silver  only  are  effeemed 
Wealth.  And  why  ?  Becaufc  with  them  moft  Things  may,  and  little  can  be  obtained  without 
them.  A  fmall  Degree  of  Attention  will  fhew,  that  what  they  purchafe  are  Riches,  and  the  Gold 
and  Silver  given  for  them  no  more  (as  we  have  often  faid)  than  the  Meafures  of  Riches.  The  com¬ 
mon  they  are,  but  not  the  neceflary  or  univerfal  Meafures.  In  fome  Countries  Shells  called  Cow¬ 
ries,  in  others  Cocoa  Nuts,  and  in  others  Cakes  of  Salt  have  the  fame  EfFedt.  But  are  they  there¬ 
fore  Riches  ?  He  who  hath  all  he  wants,  is  rich  without  Money  ;  but  with  Heaps  of  Gold  and  Silver 
■in  a  Country  without  Neceffaries,  a  Man  may  be  poor  indeed.  A  Mifer  is  that  Man  in  every 
Country,  not  from  the  Want  of  Money,  but  from  miffaking  the  Ufe  of  it,  which  however  could 
never  render  him  miferable  if  the  common  Apprehenfion  was  right, 
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from  the  thirft  of  Lucre,  becaufe  its  Value  increafes  by  its  being  converted 
into  Bullion.  All  that  Circulation  does,  is  to  make  this  Evil  lefs  felt,  by 
preventing  a  Stagnation,  till  by  the  Courfe  of  our  Commerce  the  Malady  i& 
removed  r. 

Another  Objection  arifes  from  hence,  that  this  Circulation  (though 
but  of  Paper)  hath  the  EfFedt  of  what  are  ftiled  real  Riches,  in  railing  the- 
Price  of  Koufes,  Provifions,  and  Labour,  which  is  in  many  Refpedts  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Community  s.  This  Alfertion  again  admits,  that  Circula¬ 
tion  anfwers  the  fame  End  with  Specie.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is,  notwith- 
handing  this  feeming  Similarity  in  their  EfFedts,  a  very  wide  DifFerence 
between  Circulation  and  Money.  Circulation  depends  upon  Credit,  that 
Credit  again  refts  upon  Induftry,  for  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  are  Things 
worth  Money;  and,  in  this  Senfe,  Circulation  may  be  faid  to  produce  them. 
But  if,  inftead  of  this  Circulation,  which,  managed  with  Caution  and  Dif- 
cretion,  maintains  and  ever  will  maintain  its  Credit,  we  had  a  like  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  current,  it  would  certainly  produce  not  Indus¬ 
try  but  Idlenefs,  and  this  would  continue  till  fuch  Time  as  the  Money  was 
exported  for  the  Payment,  at  firft,  of  foreign  Luxuries,  after  that  Necef- 
faries  ;  for  little  would  be  done  while  it  circulated,  till  at  length  it  failed, 
and  then  perhaps  our  People  might  be  again  induced  to  labour  t . 

It 

i 

r  It  may  be  farther  urged,  and  urged  with  Truth  in  anfwer  to  this  Objection,  that  fo  far  is 
Circulation  from  contributing  to  the  leflening  in  any  Manner  our  Stock  of  Gold  and  Silver,  that 
in  that  Inftance  in  which  they  have  the  beft  Right  to  be  confidered  as  real  Riches,  viz.  as  valuable. 
Commodities,  it  hath  actually  increafed  and  preferved  them.  It  is  certain,  thefe  precious  Metals- 
wear  lefs  in  Plate  than  in  Coin,  and  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  we  have  much  more  Plate  now,  than 
while  we  had  no  Medium  in  Trade  but  Specie.  This  likewife  fhews,  that  what  is  advanced  in  the 
Text  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  diminiftiing  our  Coin,  becaufe  there  is  Gain  in  converting  it  into 
Bullion,  whereas  the  Fafhion  fecures  Plate,'  which  it  would  not,  indeed  could  not  do  if  the  general 
Balance  of  Trade  was  againft  us.  But  farther  Rill,  it  not  only  preferves  Plate  but  even  Coin  from 
Exportation.  Since  all  who  iftue  Notes  payable  on  Demand,  keep  and  are  obliged  to  keep  very 
large  Sums  in  Cafh,  which  fo  long  as  it  remains  in  their  Hands  (which  is  more  than  it  would  do> 
if  circulated)  is  fafe  from  Melting  and  Exportation. 

s  This  of  all  others  is  the  Argument  moft  relied  on  by  thofe  Writers  on  this  and  on  the 
other  Side  the  Water,  who  queftion  the  Utility  of  Paper  Credit.  This,,fay  they,  without  af¬ 
fording  the  folid  Support  of  Silver  and  Gold  alike  valued  in  all  Countries,  expofes  us  to  the  only 
Evil  too  great  a  Plenty  of  Money  can  create,  the  advancing  the  Price  of  all  the  Neceffaries  and 
Conveniences  of  Life.  But  is  this  the  Fa6t?  May  not  Two  Things  exift  at  the  fame  Time 
without  one  being  either  the  Caufe  or  Effect  of  the  other  ?  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Houfes, 
Lands,  &c.  rofe  confiderably  in  Value,  though  Paper  was  not  then  introduced.  May  not  the 
fame  which  operated  at  that  Time,  and  not  Paper  Credit,  be  the  Caufe  now  ?  If  we  look  clofely 
into  Matters,  perhaps  we  may  find  that  fo  it  really  is,  as  in  the  next  Note  vve  fhall  endeavour  at 
lea ft  to  prove. 

c  In  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  a  Variety  of  Caufes  which  have  been  already  explained, 
Trade  began  to  fpread,  Manufactures  to  increafe,  and  many,  new  Branches  of  foreign  Commerce 

were 
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It  hath  been  farther  objetfted,  that,  by  Means  of  this  boafted  Circulations 
-many  have  fuffered  by  their  Credulity,  and  that  this  Paper  Credit  gives 
daily  great  Occafion  to  Forgeries  and  Frauds.  It  may  give  Occafion,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  give  Birth  to  them,  for  both  were  practifed  long  before 
we  had  any  fiich  Thing,  and,  if  attended  with  fuch  Inconveniences,  they 
arife  to  a  very  inconfiderable  Amount,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  Kind 
of  Credit,  and*  after  all,  affedt  Individuals  only ;  fo  that  though  the  Fadt 
cannot  be  abfolutely  denied,  the  Confeauences  may  be  with  Truth  fo  much 
extenuated  as  to  render  them  fcarce  difcernible,  in  comparifon  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  and  innumerable  Advantages  that  flow  from  it,  and  that  daily  re¬ 
commend  it,  where-ever  Induftry  is  recently  introduced,  and  where,  when 
firmly  eftablifhed,  it  is  found  to  be  eflentially  requifite  to  its  Support11. 

All  Undertakings,  in  refpedt  either  to  mercantile  Enterprizes,  or  in  the 
Eftablifhment  of  Manufactures,  are  weak  and  feeble  in  their  Beginnings, 
and,  if  unfuccefsful,  either  fink  intirely,  or  at  lead;  are  feldom  revived  in  the 
fame  Age.  Accidents  of  this  Nature  are  not  only  deftrudtive  to  private 
Perfons,  but  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  publick  Intereft.  On  this  Prin¬ 
ciple,  more  efpecially  fince  Trade,  for  which  Providence  defigned  us,  hath 
been  attended  to,  fuch  Attempts  have  been  thought  deferving,  and  have 
been  frequently  favoured  with  Publick  Support.  This  in  former  Times 
ufually  flowed  from  the  Crown,  in  the  Form  of  Letters  Patent,  Charters, 
or  other  Grants  of  Privileges,  which,  however  requifite  they  might  be, 

were  opened.  In  confequence  of  this,  Numbers  of  Families  grew  into  Eafe  and  Independence. 
This  caufed  a  greater  Confumption  of  Things  neceflary,  and  augmented  the  Defire  of  Conveni¬ 
ences.  A  conftant  and  growing  Demand  raffed  the  Price.  Trade  being  more  fiourifning,  Manu¬ 
factures  more  numerous,  Commerce  much  farther  extended,  Things  are  become  bill  dearer 
from  the  fame  natural  Caufe.  For  if  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  increafe,  however  that  may  be  ef¬ 
faced,  the  Confumers  will  be  more  numerous,  the  Confumption  larger,  and  the  Prices  of 
many  Things  higher.  But  the  People,  by  living  better,  will  not  grow  the  poorer.  As  the  Faff, 
fo  the  Knowledge  of  this  Truth  is  as  old  as  the  Days  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  did  not  conceive 
that  Money  was  the  only  Property,  but  were  wife  enough  to  comprehend,  that  he  who  poflefled 
fuch  Things  as  were  worth  Money,  was  really  worth  as  much  as  thofe  Things  would  fetch  A 
Truth  obvious  then,  and  which,  remaining  a  Truth,  will  ever  appear  fo  upon  a  little  Reflec¬ 
tion,  and  yet  the  overlooking  it  is  the  foie  Caufe  of  this  heavy  Charge  pn  Paper  Credit. 

u  It  is  fo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  this  Species  of  Money- Security,  that  they  are  liable  to  Im- 
pofition,  that  on  the  contrary  even  Money  is  more  fo,  for  it  may  be  light,  debafed,  or  counter¬ 
feited.  Securities  of  a  more  folemn  Kind,  fuch  as  Mortgages,  Deeds,  and  Bonds,  are  equally 
fubjeft  to  Forgery,  and  not  to  fo  fpeedy  Detection.  In  reference  to  the  legal  Sanctions  for  the 
preventing  fuch  Dangers,  Stat.  2.  Geo.  II.  cap.  25,  §•  1,  makes  forging,  procuring,  or  alfifting 
In  forging  promifTory  Notes,  or  publiftiing  them  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  Felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy.  As  to  Impofitions  from  Credulity,  the  fame  Prudence  and  Circumfpedtion 
■requifite  to  guard  a  Perfon  in  the  other  Occurrences  of  Bufinefs,  will  defend  him  here,  flnce 
Notes  can  have  no  Credit  but  from  free  Acceptance,  and  that  generally  hath  and  Ihould  be  al¬ 
ways  founded  knowledge. 
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were  not  with  ftanding  very  frequently  Objects  of  Cenfure  w.  If  fuch  as 
obtained  them  failed  in  their  Endeavours,  they  were  reputed  Projectors.. 
If,  on  the  other  Hand,  they  fucceeded,  they  were  confidered  as  Monopo>- 
lizers.  In  later  Times,  and  in  Concerns  of  Moment,  a  much  better  Me¬ 
thod  hath  been  adopted,  as  often  as  it  hath  been  found  practicable,  by  re¬ 
jecting  private  or  particular  Intereft,  and  propofing  the  defigned  Advantages 
to  fuch  as  Ihould  perform  the  Stipulations  on  which  they  are  granted. 
Thefe  Bounties,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  Public,  fo  they  are  folely  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public.  They  are  fometimes  given  to  encou¬ 
rage  Induftry  and  Application  in  railing  a  neceflary  Commodity,  which  was 
intended  by  the  Bounty  on  exporting  Com  x.  Sometimes  for  promoting  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  thofe  made  of  Silky.  Sometimes,  to  fupport 
a  new  Manufacture,  againft  Foreigners  already  in  Poffeilion  of  it,  as  in 
making  Linen  and  Sail-cloth  Such  Afliftances,  however*  are  never 

bellowed. 

w  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uniting  certain  Individuals  into  a  Body,  that  they  may  thereby 
become  more  ufeful  to  the  Community,  are  created  by  the  Crown.  Many  of  thefe  were  formed- 
for  promoting  Trade,  and,  according  to  the  old  Syftem  of  our  Government,  were  neceflary  and 
ufeful.  On  the  fame  Principle  Privileges  were  granted  to  private  Perfons,  on  a  Suggeftion  that 
what  was  immediately  of  Ufc  to  them,  would  terminate  in  public  Utility.  Thefe  alfo  did  Good 
in  bringing  in  many  Arts  and  Manufactures,  though  in  fome  Cafes,  tending  to  private  In terelfe 
more  than  publick  Emolument,  they  were  liable  to  legal  Correction.  At  prefent,  Letters  Patent- 
are  ufually  granted  for  fhort  Terms,  in  favour  of  new  Inventions,  or  for  fecuring  eftablifhed  Pro¬ 
perty. 

x  We  have  dated  in  the  Text  the  true  Intention  of  this  Bounty,  which  was,  to  encourage  Agri¬ 
culture,  by  procuring  for  the  Farmer  a  certain  and  a  conftant  Market.  Let  us  fee  how  this  hath 
operated  in  regard  to  Wheat.  We  now  grow  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  did  at  the  Effa- 
blifhment  of  the  Bounty;  we  even  confume  twice  as  much  in  Bread,  as  we  then  grew  yet  irt 
A.  D.  1697  we  exported  a  fifteenth  Part  of  what  we  grew,  of  4ate  Years  about  a  twenty-ninth 
Part  only.  The  Bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  Part  amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  Fifty  thou- 
fand,  and  the  Produce  to  more  than  Four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  It  is  evident  that  all  this 
is  fo  much  dear  Gain  to  this  Nation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained. 
For  if  our  Cultivation  is  doubled,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  Rent  of  Lands,,  the  Subliffence  o£ 
Working  Hands,  the  Profits  of  the  Tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  Utenfils,  Cloaths,.  the  Value 
of  Horfes  employed,  &c.  mull  all  be  taken  into  the  Account.  Befides  this,  we  mull:  add  the 
Freight  (amounting  to  Half  the  Bounty)  to  make  the  Idea  of  the  Advantages  complete. 

y  The  Reader  may  find,  in  our  Statute  Books,  many  Laws  in  favour  of  the  Silk  Manufacture, 
made  with  great  Wifdom  and  Propriety  for  the  Encouragement  and  Support  of  many  Thoufands- 
of  induftrious  Perfons  employed  therein.  By  Stat.  8  Geo  I.  cap.  1-5..  §.  1.  a  Bounty  was  givem 
on  the  due  Exportation  of  Ribbons  and  Stuffs,  of  Silk  only,  of  Three  Shillings  upon  a  Pound. 
Weight ;  Silks,  and  Ribbons  of  Silk  mixed  with  Gold  and  Silver,  Four  Shillings  a  Pound 
on  Silk  Gloves,  Silk  Stockings,  Silk  Fringes,  Silk  Laces,  and  Sewing.  Silk,  One  Shilling  and. 
Three  Pence  a  Pound  ;  on  Stuffs  of  Silk  and  Grogram  Yarn,  Eight  Pence  a  Pound  ;  on  Silks- 
mixed  with  Incle  or  Cotton,  One  Shilling ;  on  Stuffs  of  Silk  mixed  with  Worfted,  Six  Pence  a- 
Pound  for  Three  Years ;  and,  from  Experience  of  their  Utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfe- 
quent  Statutes. 

z  The  promoting  the  Manufacture  of  Britifh  Sail-cloth  was  undoubtedly  a  very  important  na¬ 
tional  ObjeCt,  as  the  Confumption  was  .  very  large,  and  of  courfe  the  Purchafe  of  it  from  Fo¬ 
reigners  an  heavy  Expence  on  the  Publick.  Many  Methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  counte-- 
nanced  by  Law,,  both,  here  and  in  Ireland,  for  introducing  and  encouraging  our  own,  in  pre~- 
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beftowed  but  upon  mature  Deliberation,  in  virtue  of  ftrong  Proofs,  and 
with  a  moral  Certainty  of  national  Benefit.  The  great  Intention  of  Boun¬ 
ties  is,  to  place  the  Britifti  Trader  on  fuch  Ground,  as  to  render  his  Com¬ 
merce  beneficial  to  his  Country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  Profit  mult  ac¬ 
crue  to  himfelf,  otherwife  he  would  not  embark  therein  ;  but  this,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  muft  prove  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  what  refults  to  the 
Publick.  For  if,  by  the  Help  of  fuch  a  Bounty,  one  or  many  Traders  ex¬ 
port  to  the  Value  of  a  Thoufand,  Ten  thoufand,  or  a  Hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  worth  of  Commodities  or  Manufactures,  whatever  his  or  their  Profit 
or  Lofs  (for  the  latter,  through  Avidity  and  overloading  the  Market,  fome- 
times  happens)  may  be,  the  Nation  gains  the  Thoufand,  Ten  thoufand,  or 
Hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  which  was  the  ObjeCt  of  the  Legiflature  in 
granting  the  Bounty  a. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  Account,  or  to  whatever  Amount,, 
this  Reward  is  given,  the  Publick  feem  to  pay,  and  private  Perfons  feem> 
to  receive.  But  thefe  private  Perfons  receive  it  as  the  Hire  from  the  Pub¬ 
lick,  for  performing  a  Service  which  otherwife  they  would  not  perform,, 
the  Benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  Publick  ;  that  can  therefore  very  well, 
afford  to  pay  that  Reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  dated  it,  fhe  only 
feems  to  do.  For,  looking  a  little  clofer,  we  cannot  help  difcerning,  that 
the  Bounty  is  paid  to  Individuals,  who,  as  fuch,  make  a  Part  of  the  Pub- 
lick.  But  the  Commodities  or  Manufactures  exported  are  fold  to  Foreign¬ 
ers,  and  the  whole  Produce  of  them,  be  it  what  it  will,  comes  into  the  Purfe 
of  the  Publick,  in  one  Corner  of  which  the  original  Bounty  was  left,  and 
in  another  will  lie  the  Merchants  Profit  b.  It  was  neceffary  to  date  this 

Point 

ference  to  that  of  Strangers,  more  efpecially  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Stat.  12  Annse,  Cap.  16. 
§■„  2.  a  Bounty  was  given  of  One  Penny  per  Ell  on  all  that  was  exported  for  a  Term,  and  conti¬ 
nued  by  fubfequent  Statutes.  By  4  Geo.  II.  Cap.  27.  §.  4.  an  additional  Bounty  of  another 
Penny  an  Ell  is  granted.  Thefe  Bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional  Duty  on  im¬ 
ported  Sail-cloth.  By  the  fame  Statute,  every  Ship  built  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  Plantations 
is  under  the  Penalty  of  Fifty  Pounds,  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  complete  Suit  of  Sails  of  Britifh 
Manufacture.  The  Amount  of  thefe  Bounties  mark  the  Progrefs  of  the  Manufacture,  which  is 
alfo  affilted  by  the  Fund  on  which  the  Payment  is  affigned. 

a  Upon- this  Confideration,  that  the  intire  Produce  of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  Nation, 
the  Legiilature,  when  an  Alteration  of  Circumltance-s  required  it,  have  made  no  Scruple  of  aug¬ 
menting  a  Bounty,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  refined  Sugar  exported,  from  Three  to  Nine  Shillings  per 
Hundred  Weight.  In  like  Manner,  the  original  Bounty  of  One  Pound  per  Ton,  in  Favour  of 
VefTels  employed  in  the  Whale  Fifhing,  hath  been  doubled,  and  many  new  Regulations  made,  in 
order  to  render  this  Fiihery  more  advantageous  to  the  Publick.  As  a  Bounty  is  given  on  Malt, 
when  allowed  to.be  exported,  fo  an  Equivalent  of  Thirty  Shillings  per  Ton  hath  been  granted, 
on  all  BritHh-made  Malt  Spirits  when  exported,  which  is  a  common  Benefit  to  Land,  Manufacture, 
and  Commerce. 

b  On  a  due  Attention  to  this  felf-evident  DoClrine,  every  reafonable,  every  publick-fpirited- 
Man  will  be  reconciled  to  Bounties^  efpecially  if  at  the.  fame  time  he  refleCts,  how  much  fooner. 
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Point  at  large,  becaufe  many  Miftakes  have  been  made  about  it  j  to  ob¬ 
viate  which  for  the  future,  let  thefe  Three  Circumftanees  be  continually 
borne  in  Mind,  in  refpexft  to  this  Mode  of  aflifting  Agriculture,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Commerce  Eirft,  that  no  Bounty  can  be  defired,  but  on  the 
Plea  of  national  Utility,  which  always  deferves  Notice,  and  cannot  eafily 
be  miftaken.  It  muft  be  likewife  alledged  and  proved,  that  this  is  the  only 
Means  by  which  the  national  Benefit  can  be  obtained.  In  the  Second 
Place,  the  Sums  ilfued  on  this  Account  not  only  lhew  the  clear  Expence 
of  the  Bounty,  but  alfo  indicate  the  Profit  gained  by  the  Publick  ;  for,  as 
the  one  cannot  exift  without  the  other,  that  Amount  muft  be  the  incon- 
teftable  Index  of  both,  Laftly,  let  it  be  remembered  (and  of  this  too 
fome  Inftances  might  be  given)  if  Bounties  fhould  be  improperly  beftowed, 
they  will  of  courfe  prove  ineffectual,  and,  after  a  few  fruitlefs  Trials,  will 
remain  unclaimed,  confequently  produce  no  Expence d.  To  thefe  Re¬ 
marks  we  may  add,  that  Bounties  are  ufually  granted  but  for  a  limited 
Time,  and  then  expire,  are  always  liable  to  be  fufpended,  and  of  courfe 
can  never  be  the  Caufeof  any  great  national  Lofse, 

In 

many  of  onr  capital  Manufactures  might  have  been  acquired,  if  this  Method  had  been  iti  earlier 
jUfe,  and  how  many  valuable  Acquifitions  may  dill  be  made  by  their  Affidance.  Amongd  thefe, 
we  may  reckon  Timber,  Hemp,  Flax,  Madder,  and  upon  good  Grounds  I  will  venture  to  add 
jSilk,  all  which,  by  national  Bounties,  wifely  proportioned  and  fteadily  applied,  might  be  gra¬ 
dually  introduced,  and  without  Quedion  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  other  Ides,  there  is 
Land  fufficient  for  them  all.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  it  thefe  Lands  were  thus  employed,  there 
jieed  not  be  an  idle  Hand  in  all  our  Dominions. 

{  We  have  occafionally  given  various  Indances  of  the  open,  generous,  and  liberal  Spirit  of  the 
Britifh  Legiflatjjr.e,  and  thus  is  in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  Point  of  Bounties,  by 
which  not  only  the  Fiih  and  Linen  of  North  Britain  have  been  promoted,  but  alfo  an  exprefs 
Bounty  of  Twenty  Shillings  a  Ton  given  for  all  Timber  fit  for  Mads,  Yards,  or  Bow- 
fprits  imported  from  thence  into  South  Britain.  In  like  Manner  Attention  hath  been  fhewa 
to  more  difihnt  Provinces  of  the  Britiih  Empire,  by  giving  Bounties  on  the  fame  Things,  as  alfo 
upon  other  naval  Stores,  fuch  ns  Hemp,  Pitch,  Tar,  and  Turpentine,  likewife  Silk,  Indigo,  &c. 
of  the  Growth  of  our  American  Plantations,  to  fupport  a  Spirit  of  Indudry  amongd  the  People 
there,  and  to  drengtken  the  Connection  and  Correfpondpnce  between  the  Britiih.  Colonies  and 
their  Parent  Country. 

d  It  is  true,  that  bed des  the  Objection  we  have  endeavoured  to  refute  in  the  Text,  there  is 
.another  often  urged  againd  Bounties.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  Frauds  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable,  and  particularly  the  re-landing  the  Goods  on  which  the  Bounty  hath  been 
paid,  and  thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  Publick.  But  whoever  perufes  the  Laws  made  oa 
this  Head,  and  attentively  confiders  the  numerous  Precautions  taken  to  fix  every  Circumdance  re¬ 
lative  to  the  obtaining  the  Bounty,  the  Checks  on  the  dripping  the  Goods,  the  Securities  taken 
for  their  due  Exportation,  the  Certificates  required  to  afcertain  their  being  actually  delivered  and 
fold  in  a  foreign  Market,  to  difeharge  thofe  Securities,  and  the  heavy  Penalties  on  the  Deteftion 
jof  any  Fraud ;  whoever,  I  fay,  that  reflects  on  thefe,  will  be  convinced  that  fuch  a  Thing  is  at 
lead  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable. 

£  There  is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  Frauds,  the  immoderate  Third  of  Gain  may  tempt  in- 
terefted  Mfcn  to  aim  at  converting  what  was  calculated  for  publick  Benefit  to  its  Detriment,  for 
$heir  private  Advantage.  Thus,  on  a  Profpeft  of  fhort  Crops  in  other  Countries,  Men  may  take 
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In  like  Manner,  Drawbacks  are  ufeful  fn  many  Refpe&s,  e/pecially  in 
preferving  our  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from  lying  on  our  Hands'* 
in  confequence  of  the  Duties  the  Legislature  may  have  found  it  requifite  to 
impofe  upon  them  for  the  Support  of  publick  Meafures.  In  feveral  In¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  abfolutely  impoflible  to  export  them  thus  incumbered* 
and  therefore  the  Load  is  very  prudently  removed,  or,  as  the  Term  im¬ 
plies,  the  Duty  drawn  back.  But  in  fome  Cafes  this  Eafe  is  given  only  in 
Part,  where  Neceffity  makes  it  practicable  to  vend  them  with  a  proportion- 
able  Weight  of  the  Duties  L  Indeed,  Impositions  of  all  Kinds,  though 
frequently  injurious,  may  under  certain  Circumftances  be  rendered  falutary 
and  ufeful.  As  for  Example,  in  repreffing  an  unreafonable  Appetite  for 
foreign  Luxuries,  by  obliging  fuch  as  will  gratify  their  Humour  in  this 
RefpeCt  to  pay  roundly  for  fuch  Indulgence,  by  which  the  Nation  draws  a 
Benefit  that  could  not  be  obtained  from  an  abfolute  Prohibition  g.  Thefe  Ex¬ 
pedients 

Meafures  within  the  Letter,  but  dire&ly  againfl  the  Spirit  of  the  Law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our 
Corn  abroad,  as  to  endanger  Famine  at  home.  For  this  the  Wifdom  of  Parliament  provides,  not 
barely  by  fufpending  the  Bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  Exportation,  and  opening  the  Ports  for 
foreign  Supplies,  and  from  our  own  Colonies.  We  cannot  with  any  Shadow  of  Juflice  aferibe 
Scarcity  to  the  Bounty  or  the  Exportation.  If  this  was  the  Cafe,  SufpenlTons  would  be  fre¬ 
quent,  whereas  there  have  been  but  Five  in  a  Courfe  of  Seventy  Years.  If  the  Bounty  had 
any  Share,  the  larger  the  Exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the  Scarcity.  In  A.  D.  1750  we 
exported  more  than  One- fifth  of  our  Growth  of  Wheat,  which  was  notwithfianding  but  at  Four 
Shillings  a  Bufhel,  whereas  a  Century  before,  A.  D.  1650,  when  we  had  not  either  Bounty  or 
Exportation,  Wheat  was  at  Nine  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  a  Bufhel.  What  then  is  the  Caufe  of 
Scarcity  ?  Unkindly  Seafons,  which  though  human  Policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  their  fad  Effefts 
have  been  evidently  leffened,  by  our  increafed  Growth,  fince  the  taking  place  of  Bounty  and  Ex¬ 
portation. 

(  All  that  is  infended  in  the  Text,  is,  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  thefe  Mitigations  of  Duties, 
their  Utility,  and  the  beneficial  Confequences  that  attend  them.  We  have  already  had  Occafion 
to  mention  many  of  them,  and  have  not  Room  to  run  over  the  reft  here.  It  may  not  however  be 
improper,  having  this  Opportunity,  to  remark,  that  in  Reference  to  thefe,  Time  and  Accidents 
have  great  and  fingular  Operations.  As  for  Infiance,  the  Demand  for  Leather  and  Manufactures 
made  of  Leather  is  at  prefent  fo  great  and  growing,  that  perhaps  it  is  requifite  to  change  our 
Meafures,  however  prudent  when  adopted,  and  not  only  to  difeontinue  the  Drawbacks  on  Ex¬ 
portation,  but  alfo  to  fake  off  the  Duties,  or  perhaps  even  to  give  a  Bounty,  on  the  Importation 
of  raw  Hides,  at  leaft  from  Ireland.  In  order  to  judge  the  better  in  a  Matter  of  fuch  Import¬ 
ance,  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  Amount  of  both,  and  upon  a  Medium  of  Ten  Years  (as  I  ami 
informed)  the  annual  Amount  of  the  Drawback  on  the  Exportation  of  Leather  hath  been  10,5601. 
and  the  Duty  on  raw  Hides  imported  1482I. 

g  Abfolute  Prohibitions  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Temper  of  a  free,  and  by  no  means  fuitable 
to  the  Notions  of  a  commercial  People.  For  this  Reafon  (how  heavy  foever  the  Penalties)  they 
can  hardly  be  carried  into  Execution.  Befides,  as  the  Superfluities  of  one  Country  are  in  ano¬ 
ther  confidered  as  Luxuries,  it  is  a  Kind  of  Breach  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  produces  counter 
Prohibitions,  and  gradually  raifes  a  Spirit  of  Rancour,  equally  repugnant  to  found  Reafon  and 
true  Religion.  But  high  Duties,  ftriCHy  levied,  prevent  a  dangerous  Excefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  furnifh  an  unenvied  Revenue.  In  no  Country  hath  this  Refource  been  piaCtifed  with  more 
_Addrcfs  than  in  our  own,  where  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention,  if  it  was  not  eafier  to 
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pedients  for  alleviating  Difficulties,  and  procuring  Advantages  in  refpedl  to 
foreign  Commerce,  contribute  ultimately  to  the  augmenting  the  Value  of 
our  Lands,  for  out  of  them  thofe  Commodities  arife,  and  from  what  they 
yield  the  Manufactures  are  produced  which  we  export.  This  though  it  was 
always  the  Fact,  yet  hath  not  been  always  fo  well  underflood  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  From  hence  it  comes,  that  of  late  Years  fo  many  Statutes  have  been 
made  for  promoting  the  joint  Interests  of  both,  and  thereby  eradicating 
that  groundlefs  Notion,  that  there  was  a  real  Difference  between  them  b. 
We  might  add  to  thefe,  many  other  Xnftances  of  a  fimilar  Nature,  fuch 
as  Companies  of  Affurance,  which,  by  diminiffiing  the  Rifque,  fupport  a 
Spirit  of  Induftry,  encourage  Enterprize,  by  fecuring  to  Men  the  Fruits  of 
their  Skill  and  Labour,  againft:  fuch  Accidents  as  Prudence  could  not  fore¬ 
fee,  or  Diligence  avoid  L  The  general  Tendency  of  thefe,  and  of  all  other 
Contrivances  of  the  like  Kind,  though  they  feem  primarily  calculated  for 
the  Benefit  of  Individuals,  and  thereby  to  prevent  their  fuffering  from  their 
honeffi  Endeavours  to  improve  their  Property,  yet  terminate  finally  in  the 
Welfare  of  Society,  to  which  the  Endeavours  of  Individuals,  and  the  Profits 
arifing  from  them,  muff  ever  redound  L  On  this  Account  they  become  the 

proper 

guefs,  the  Indulgence  of  a  prevailing  Tafte,  hath  fupplied  a  productive  Tax,  which,  without 
murmuring,  could  have  been  obtained  no  other  Way. 

h  We  know  from  Experience,  that  its  being  abfurd  is  not  always  a  Ear  to  an  Opinion’s  gaining 
Credit.  If  it  had,  the  diftinCtion  between  the  landed  and  trading  Intereft  had  never  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Wife  and  difterning  Men  eafily  faw  and  clearly  demonftrated  the  Falfhood  of  this  Notion 
upon  the  Principles  of  Reafon.  We  have  alfo  fhewn,  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Work,  nearly  the 
fame  Thing  from  the  Evidence  of  FaCte.  As  Land  was  better  cultivated,  Trade  improved,  and 
as  the  Profits  of  Trade  increafed,  it  fupplied  both  the  Lights  and  the  Means  by  which  Cultivation 
hath  been  exceedingly  diverfified  and  extended.  Before  we  conclude  this  Chapter  (which  indeed 
Jed  to  this  Remarkfwe  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fhew  this  in  a  ftill  fironger  Point  of  View,  from  the 
amazing  Improvements  of  Land  for  the  Purpofes  of  Commerce  only. 

i  The  PraClice  of  Infuring  is  ©f  great  Antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  Ufe  here  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  does  not  feem  to  have  been  carried  to  any  great  Extent  till  towards 
the  End  of  the  laft,  and  Beginning  of  the  current  Century,  when  feveral  Societies  were  formed  for 
infuring  Houfes,  Goods,  Merchandizes,  &c.  againft  the  Danger  of  Fire,  and  thefe  ftill  fubfift  in 
full  Efteem  and  Credit.  The  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Affurance  Companies  were  each  of 
them  eftablifhed  by  Two  Royal  Charters,  the  firft  in  June  1720,  impowering  them  to  infure  Ships, 
Goods,  and  Merchandize,  againft  the  Danger  of  the  Seas,  and  to  lend  Money  at  Bottomry  ;  the 
Second  in  April  A.  D.  1721,  allowing  them  alfo  to  affure  Lives ;  which  Charters  the  Crown  was 
impowered  to  grant  by  Aft  of  Parliament.  Befides,  private  Perfons  infure  likewife,  by  under¬ 
writing  of  Policies.  This,  leaving  fo  much  Liberty,  keeps  them  all  in  a  State  of  Emulation, 
prevents  raifing  the  Premium  to  an  exorbitant  Height,  and  affords  at  the  fame  Time  a  large  Field 
for  Application  and  Induftry.  In  confequence  of  this,  though  Infurances  are  well  known  in  other 
Countries,  ours  are  fuperior  in  Credit  to  any  in  Europe. 

k  All  Methods  that  can  be  devifed  for  giving  Eafe  and  Security  to  Individuals,  by  diminifhing 
Hazard,  or  removing  Ap prehen fionss,  operate  for  the  publick  Benefit  by  encouraging  Induftry. 
Where  this  is  upon  the  Principle  either  of  publick  Spirit,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  Hofpitals  and  Infirma¬ 
ries  fupported  by  Subscription,  or  from  a  ProfpeCt  of  very  moderate  Gains,  with  which  many 
Societies,  whole  Managers  ferve  gratis,  are  well  enough  content,  there  is  no  Need  of  obtruding 
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proper  Object  of  the  Legislature's  Attention,  and  very  juft ly  merit  its  Sanc¬ 
tion  for  their  Stability  and  Support.  In  truth,  no  Laws  can  be  more  de¬ 
ferring  of  Praife  in  their  Intention,  becaufe  none  in  their  Operations  re- 
fpedting  the  Publick  can  be  more  beneficial. 

«  •** 

These  accumulated  Advantages,  in  a  Short  Period  of  Time,  made  great 
Alterations  not  only  in  the  Appearance  of  the  Country,  and  in  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  People,  but  alio,  as  was  very  natural,  in  their  Temper  and 
Manners,  which  Alteration  was  productive  of  ftill  more  Salutary  Changes. 
When  Men  faw,  or  rather  felt,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  the  genuine 
EffeCts  of  Induftry,  were  convinced  that  Science  and  Application  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  Eafe  and  Independence,  and  that  whatever  a  Man  acquired 
by  thefe  he  might  fecurely  enjoy,  it  quickened  their  Apprehenfions,  and  led 
them  to  look  out  for  new  Means  of  exercifing  their  Talents  for  Improve¬ 
ments.  Impelled  by  this  generous  Spirit,  they  applied  themfelves  freely  to 
Works  of  vifible  publick  Utility,  and  in  which  private  Emolument  was 
only  a  fecondary  Consideration.  Thefe  Undertakings  were  fuch  as  could 
not  have  been  attempted  while  our  Lands  yielded  little,  and  our  Manufac¬ 
tures  were  not  far  advanced  ;  and  which  never  would  have  been  executed, 
if  Experience  had  not  pointed  out  their  Necefiity,  in  order  to  carry  both 
to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Perfection1.  The  Senfe  of  this  was  Sufficient  to 
awaken  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation;  and  Succefs  manifestly  attending  their  firft 
Endeavours,  excited  a  Refolution  of  profecuting  them  with  Steadinefs  and 
Vigour.  We  have  faid  enough  to  explain  in  general  the  Nature  of  thefe 
extenlive  Enterprizes,  and  will  now  defeend  into  Some  Particulars,  from 
which  it  muSt  appear,  that  we  have  truly  described  them,  and  that  though 
they  may  be  already,  indeed  are  in  themfelves,  of  very  great  Utility  and 
Importance,  yet  they  are  ftill  likely  to  become  much  more  considerable  in 
their  Confequences. 

Authority.  But  where- ever  it  does  interfere,  the  Confidence  repofed  in  Authority  Should  never 
be  deceived.  I11  this  Light,  the  Satisfaction  given  to  the  Sufferers  by  the  Charitable  Corporation, 
and  the  regulating  the  Concerns  of  the  Mercers  Company  in  refpeft  to  their  Annuitants,  were 
noble  In  fiances  of  national  Equity. 

1  There  is  a  vifible  Progreffion  in  Improvements ;  Induftry,  like  Fame,  gathers  Strength  by 
Motion,  and,  having  gained  one  Advantage,  grafps  immediately  at  another.  The  Caufe  of  this 
is,  that' every  Acquisition  brings  with  it  a  Senfe  of  frefh  Wants,  and  this  ftimulates  to  farther 
Efforts.  By  degrees,  after  many  Benefits  gradually  gained,  an  intelligent  Nation  extends  its 
Views,  and,  perceiving  that  ftill  greater  Things  not  only  remain  unattained,  but  lie  alfo  beyond 
their  Reach,  through  the  Defect  of  Means,  they  then  fufpend  their  Endeavours,  till  either  Acci¬ 
dent,  that  is,  fome  unforefeen  Change  of  Circumftances,  or,  which  is  the  catholick  Inftrument  in 
all  national  Improvements,  an  Augmentation  of  Wealth,  removes  the  Defect,  and,  reviving  their 
former  Intentions,  puts  alfo  the  fuccefsfitl  Profecution  of  them  in  their  Power, 
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The  commodious  Communication  between  the  fcveral  Parts  of  a  Coun¬ 
try  by  means  of  publick  Roads,  Caufeways  where  necefiary,  and  Bridges 
over  intervening  Rivers,  is  of  general  Convenience  to  the  Inhabitants,  a 
conflant  Source  of  Opulence,  and  a  fignal  Proof  of' found  Policy.  The 
Romans  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  Attention  to  the  Straitnefs,  Solidity, 
and  admirable  Difpofition  of  their  larger  and  their  lefler  Roads,  which, 
though  ufed  for  other  Furpoles,  were  chiefly  intended  for  military  Ways  ; 
and  this  wife  Oeconomy  of  theirs  was  carried  through  all  the  Provinces  of 
their  extenfive  Empire  m.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  fcarce  in  any  of 
the  Countries  they  poflefled  there  are  Iliil  remaining  more  authentic  Monu¬ 
ments  of  thefe  ufeful  and  flupendous  Works  than  in  Great  Britain,  which 
with  indefatigable  Pains  and  moil  extenfive  Learning  have  been  fludioufly 
traced,  accurately  defcribed,  and  the  Stations  on  them  with  as  much  Cer¬ 
tainty  as  might  be  pointed  out  by  our  induftrious  and  laborious  Antiquaries 

m  The  Roman  Roads,  while  yet  in  a  great  Meafure  in  tire,  appeared  of  fuch  amazing  Grandeur 
and  Solidity,  manifefted  fuch  a  wonderful  Sagacity  in  the  Defign,  and  fuch  prodigious  Labour 
and  Expence  in  the  Execution,  thafit  is  no  Wonder,  in  the  barbarous  Ages  fucceediug  the  Ruin 
of  that  Empire,  wre  find  thefe  noble  and  Irately  Works  confidently  afcribed  to  Giants  and  Art 
magic.  The  Intention  of  thefe  military  Ways  was  worthy  of  the  Genius,  and  expreffive  of  the 
Policy,  of  that  wife  and  potent  People.  They  were  fo  many  Links  or  Lines  uniting  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  Seat  of  Empire.  They  extended  therefore  from  Rome  to  the  Limits  (however  re¬ 
mote)  of  her  Dominions.  To  form  fome  Idea  of  them,  the  fhorteft  and  furefi  Method  is  to  con- 
fult  the  Peutingerian  Tables.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
Certainty  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Remains  which  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  many  Countries.  In 
our  own,  as  Camden  obferves,  they  are  molt  vifible,  or,  in  other  Words,  befi  preferved,  and  the 
Manner  of  their  Conftrudlion  (by  which  they  have  lafled  more  than  Twelve  Centuries)  moll  ap¬ 
parent  in  wild  Heaths,  over  which  they  were  carried,  becaufe  near  Towns  and  Villages  they  were 
pulled  to  Pieces  for  the  Materials.  In  the  Itinerary  afcribed  to  Antoninus  there  are  Fifteen  Roads, 
with  the  Stations  marked  upon  them,  and  the  Difiances  between  them  in  Miles,  which,  taken 
all  together,  make  a  Total  of  Two  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Seventy-nine  Miles,  the  Confiruc- 
tion  of  which  mufi  have  neccffarily  confirmed  much  Time,  required  much  Toil,  and  demanded 
immenfc  Treafures. 

n  Jeffery  of  Monmouth  who  tranflated,  and  thofe  who  give  any  Credit  to  the  old  Britifh  Hif- 
tory,  afcribe  thefe  Roads  to  the  Kings  Molmutius  and  Belinus,  who  governed  here  fome  Ages  (as 
they  fay)  before  the  Coming  of  J.  C  as  far.  But  our  mofi  ancient  and  authentick  Authors,  fuch 
as  Gildas  and  Beda,  affirm,  that  they  were  made  by  the  Romans,  and  they  have  been  very  jufily 
followed  by  the  Learned.  Ranulph  Higden  gives  us  an  Account  of  the  Four  great  Roads,  which 
are  alfo  mentioned  in  our  old  Chronicles  in  Verfe  as  well  as  Profe.  Richard  of  Cirencefier,  a 
Monk  of  Wefiminfier,  who  died  about  A.  D.  1400,  though  his  Work  hath  been  but  lately  pub- 
lilhed,  gave  another  and  more  copious  Itinerary,  in  which  he  removes  the  Caftra  Alata  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Invernefs,  which  gives  a  Colour  to  the  old  Notion,  that  a  Roman  Road  once  went  from 
Cornwall  to  Gaithnefs,  Our  ablefi  Authors  on  our  Antiquities,  viz.  Leland,  Camden,  Somner, 
&c.  have  incidentally  treated  this  Subject.  Others  have. written  exprefs  Commentaries  on  the  Iti¬ 
nerary  of  Antoninus,  as  Robert  Talbot,  William  Burton,  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of  York,  and 
Salmon’s  New  Survey  of  England  is  a  Book  of  the  fame  Nature.  The  Itinerary  was  firfi  printed 
at  Florence  A.  D.  1  5 19,  8vo.  .So  much  as  regards  Britain  was  publifhed  by  Harrifon  at  the  Clofe 
of  his  Defcription  of  Britain,  A.  D.  1587.  from  MSS.  and  upon  this  Edition  Burton  wrote  his 
Commentary  A.  D.  1658.  F.  Jerom  Surita  publifhed  his  corredt  Edition  of  the  whole  Itinerary, 
with  his  learned  Annotations  thereon.  Col.  Agrip.  A.  D.  1600.  8vo, 
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The  Saxons,  when  they  became  Matters  of  the  Southern  Parts  of  this  Ifle, 
(hewed  very  great  Refpedt  to  tliefe  ancient  Roads,  as  plainly  appears  by 
the  Names  they  bellowed  upon  them,  and  which  are  indeed  the  only  Names 
that  they  are  now  known  by  to  us,  and  very  probably  they  were  not  themfelves 
wanting,  in  their  flourishing  State,  in  providing  in  this  refpedt  for  the  pub- 
lick  Convenience  °.  'Rut  the  Inroads  of  the  Danes,  which  occasioned  fuch 
general  Defolation,  had  no  doubt  dreadful  EfFedts  on  thefe.  After  that, 
the  Norman  Conqueft  feems  to  have  been  attended  with  no  more  favour¬ 
able  Confequences  in  refpedl  to  the  Trade,  than  with  regard  to  the  Agri¬ 
culture  of  this  Country.  It  may  be,  however,  that  even  down  to  this  Pe¬ 
riod  fome  of  the  principal  Roads  were  in  tolerable  Condition,  which  might 
make  the  People  lefs  anxious  about  repairing  them,  or  providing  new. 
But  the  long  Continuance  of  our  Civil  Wars  were  attended  with  hill  more 
fatal  Effeds ;  and  when  the  Nation  had  Time  to  breathe,  we  find  fome 
Laws  were  made  refpeding  a  Point  at  all  Times  of  fuch  apparent  Utility, 
and  which  at  that  Period  were  become  of  indifpenfible  Necefiity  p. 

When  the  interior  Peace  of  this  Country  was  reflored,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that,  fome  Attention  (hewn  to  the  Encouragement  of  Induflry, 
the  Parent  of  our  domeftick  Trade,  as  this  began  to  extend,  it  from  thence 
became  requifite  to  take  more  liable  Methods  for  a  conftant  and  regular 
Communication,  and  this  at  length  produced,  in  refped  to  Roads,  a  Kind 
of  Syflem,  which  hath  been  altered  in  many  Particulars,  as  the  Changes 
in  the  Times  and  in  the  Circumftances  of  the  People  rendered  it  necef- 
laryq.  Yet  this  Syllem  and  thefe  Changes  by  no  means  anfwering  the 

Ends 

0  The  Law  DePace  Quatuor  Cheminorum,  and  the  Appellation  Rill  in  Ufe,  of  the  King’s  High¬ 
ways,  fhew  how  much  they  were  anciently  refpeCted.  The  Four  great  Roads  were,  the  Foile, 
Wading- 11  reef,  Erming  or  Ermin,  called  alfo  Beling-Areet,  and  Ikeneld,  Ryknild,  or  Rykeneld- 
ftreet.  As  to  the  Etymology,  Extent,  and  Direction  of  all  which,  the  Learned  are  in  Sentiments 
much  divided.  In  their  Wars  with  the  Britons,  the  Saxons  commonly  occupied  Roman  camps. 
When  they  had  fubdued  the  Country,  in  building  their  Towns  they  made  Choice  of  Roman 
Stations.  This  of  courfe  preferred  the  Roads.  Thefe  and  the  Camps  alfo  were  in  like  Manner 
ufed  by  the  Danes,  both  adding  to  or  altering  a  little,  as  their  Fields  of  Battle  plainly  fhew,  which, 
when  particularly  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  on  or  near  fome  of  the  Roman  Roads. 

P  By  the  Statute  of  Winchefter,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  fome  Provifion  is  made  for  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  Highways,  by  fuffering  no  Wood  to  grow  within  Two  hundred  Feet  on  one  Side  or 
other,  that  Paffengers  might  not  be  fOrprifed  by  Thieves.  In  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  fome 
Laws  were  enacted  for  preferving  and  amending  Caufeways,  and  for  facilitating  the  making  new 
and  more  commodious  Roads,  by  the  giving  to  fuch  as  made  them  legally  through  their  own  Lands 
the  Property  of  the  Soil  and  in  the  Materials  of  the  old  ones.  As  to  the  letter  Roads  between 
Town  and  Town,  they  were  left  to  the  Protection  of  the  common  Law  (Knyghton  de  Eventibus 
Anglice,  ap.  x.  Script,  col.  13^6,  1357.)  to  which  the  preferiptive  Right  of  Regulation  Rill  re¬ 
mains,  where  not  exprefly  altered  by  Statute. 

s  The  Origin  of  this  Syftem  may  be  found  in  Stat.  2.  Sc  3.  Phil.  &  Mar.  cap.  8.  The  Pre¬ 
amble  declares,  that  the  Roads  were  tedious  and  noifome  to  travel  in,  and  dangerous  to  Paff'cn- 
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Ends  of  a  growing  Commerce,  a  new  Mode  was  introduced  towards  the 
Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  which  hath  been  generally  followed  in  this, 
by  applying  to  the  Legiflature  to  eftablifh  Tolls  for  amending  old  and 
making  new  Roads,  fo  that  by  a  gradual  Extenfion  of  thefe,  which  are 
called  Turnpike  Ways,  the  whole  Kingdom  is  becomq  much  more  per¬ 
vious  than  it  was  in  former  Times ;  an  Advantage  flowing  chiefly  from 
thefe  Taxes,  impofed  indeed  by  Parliament,  but  impofed  on  a  juft  Fore- 
flght  of  the  Benefits  they  would  produce  at  the  Solicitation  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  paid  r.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  judicious,  tho’- 
expenftve  Arrangement,  that  our  Roads  became  fafe,  fpacious,  and  have 
generally  fpeaking  been  kept  in  good  Order ;  and  by  the  perflfting  in  this 
Mode,  thus  recommended  by  its  good  Effects,  the  Land-Carriage  of 
this  Country  correfponds  at  prefent  in  a  great  Degree  with  its  Commerce, 
and  as  Plenty  obeys  the  Call  of  Induftry,  we  find  both  fpread  by  this 
means  into  almoft  every  Corner  of  the  Ifland.  The  Benefits  arifing  from 
thefe  Improvements  are  equally  numerous  and  obvious,  though  more  ad¬ 
mired  perhaps,  at  leaft  more  confidered,  by  Foreigners  than  by  ourfelves. 
For  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Country,  to  which  thefe  beau¬ 
tiful  and  commodious  Roads  add  no  fmall  Elegance  as  well  as  Convenience, 
Land-Carriage,  which  arifes  lolely  from  them,  is  a  Matter  of  prodigious 
Importance,  if  we  confider  the  Amount  of  the  Sums  it  cofts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  advert  to  the  Circumftances  connected  with  its.  Let  us,  for 

Example, 

gers  and  Carriages.  For  the  Remedy  of  this,  it  is  enabled,  that  in  every  Parifh,  Surveyors  of 
the  Highways  (hall  be  annually  chofen,  and  the  Inhabitants  obliged,  according  to  their  refpeftive- 
Properties,  to  find  Labourers  and  Carriages,  for  a  certain  Number  oi  Days,  to  work  thereon.. 
This  Law  was  in  almoft  every  fubfequent  R.eign  reviewed,  altered,  varied,  added, to,  or  amended, 
that,  to  form  a  juft  Notion  of  the  Subject,  required  no  fmall  Time,  Patience,  and  Application* 
as  the  Reader  will  perceive,  who  confults  the  Title  of  Highways  in  Burn’s  Juftice.  But  all 
thefe  A<5ts,  for  the  Eafe  and  Benefit  of  the  Nation,  are  repealed,  and  the  Subftance  of  them  alL 
reduced  into  a  fingle  Statute. 

r  As  the  great  Object  of  the  Romans,  in  their  ftupendous  Roads  and  Caufeways,  was  the  fafe- 
and  fpeedy  March  of  their  Armies,  and  preferving  a  certain  and  conftant  Communication  be¬ 
tween  their  Stations,  fo  the  principal  End  of  ours  is,  the  promoting  Trade,  and  both  I  prefume. 
to  be  equally  well  calculated  for  the  obtaining  their  refpedtive  Ends.  If  the  Syftem,  which, 
hath  been  ftated  in  the  former  Note,  had  anfwered,  there  had  been  no  Need  of  Turnpikes,  and' 
it  is  only  from  the  good  Effeffs  that  they  have  produced  we  have  feen  them  fpread.  The  Atten* 
tion  (hewn  by  the  Legillature,  in  regulating  the  Commiffioners  and  other  Officers ;  the  Size,. 
Extent,  and  other  Circumftances  of  the  Roads,  the  Number  of  Horfes,  the  Weight  of  Car¬ 
riages,  the  Breadth  of  Wheels,  as  well  as  the  Rate  of  Tolls,  with  a  Multitude  of  other  Parti? 
culars,  proves  an  Intention  of  approaching  at  leaft  to  Perfeftion  in  the  Plan.  If  this  is  lefs  vifible. 
in  the  Execution,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  common  Frailties  of  Men.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the- 
comparative  Excellence  of  thefe  Roads,  and  the  continual  Advantages  flowing,  from  them,  incon? 
teftibly  prove  the  Truth  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  Text. 

s  That  the  Produce  of  Land  Carriage,  conftant  and  extenfive  as  it  is,  muff  amount  in  the 
Whole  to  a  prodigious  Sum,  is  as  eafy  to  comprehend  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  But 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  and  which  is  of  more  Confequence  to  the  Community,  is  cont’nually 
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Example,  contemplate  the  Size  and  Burthen  of  thofe  numerous  British 
Caravans,  if  the  Expreffion  may  be  permitted,  I  mean  our  Stage  Wag¬ 
gons,  which  are  in  conftant,  continual,  and  regular  Motion  from  one  great 
Town  to  another,  and  from  all  of  them  to  the  Metropolis.  Thefe  are  Ma¬ 
chines  of  confiderable  Price,  and  are  attended  with  almoft  daily  Expence 
in  regard  to  Repairs.  Let  us  lik  ewife  tae  into  View  the  valuable  Cattle 
by  which  they  are  drawn,  and  which  are  alfo  maintained  with  Care  and 
Cod,  fupplying  from  their  Employment  a  very  comfortable  Subsidence  to 
Multitudes  of  honed  and  indudrious  Families L  Let  us  to  thefe  join  the 
numerous,  commodious,  I  had  almod  faid  magnificent  Inns,  on  all  thefe 
fpacious  well-frequented  Roads,  which  we  may  truly  fay  peculiarly  didinguilh 
this  Country,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  maintain  and  fupport  Numbers 
in  different  Stations  u.  To  thefe  let  us  add  thofe  great  Towi  s  that  are 
become  fo  either  purely  or  principally  from  their.  Situation  on,  and  the 
Benefits  which  they  derive  from,  the  Roads  that  pafs  hard- by  or  directly 
through  them  w.  Neither  mud  we  forget  the  Rife  of  Arts,  from  the  in- 

creafed 

increafing.  As  Convenience  directs,  they  in  dome  Places  employ  Pack-horfes,  dome  of  which 
carry  near  a  Quarter  of  a  Ton  ;  in  others,  Carts  Stage-Coaches,  exclufive  of  PafTengers,  carry 
a  great  deal,  fo  do  many  new-invented  Machines  for  carrying  Fifb,  &c.  Our  Stage  Waggons 
are  reftrained  by  Law  to  Six  Hordes,  and  to  a  Lading  of  Three  Tons,  which  fhews  they  could 
carry  more.  Of  all  thefe  Conveyances  near  Sixteen  hundred  fet  out  from,  and  of  conrfe  return 
to  London,  fome  Six  Times,  dome  Three,  many  Twice,  and  almoft  all  of  them  Once  a  Week. 
All  this,  or  at  lead  the  far  greateft  Part  of  this  regular  and  beneficial  Intercom  fe  between  the  mod 
diftant  Parts  of  this  Illand,  has  arifen  within  the  Cornpafs  of  a  Century. 

1  In  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  Indances  only  can  make  Things  phin.  On  this  Head,  Two  ho¬ 
nourable  Perfons  have  obligingly  put  it  in  my  Power  to  give  the  following  authemick  Particulars'. 
A  drong  complete  Stage  Waggon  (Wood  and  Iron  Work  included)  may  cod  from  Fid}  to  Se¬ 
venty  Pounds.  The  annual  Repairs  of  fuch  a  Waggon  may  amount  from  Fourteen  t  Tv.  enry 
Pounds.  The  fil'd  Cod  of  Eight  Hordes,  One  hundred  and  Sixty  Pounds;  One  and  form  times 
Two  die  in  a  Year.  Harnefs  for  thefe  Hordes  from  Sixteen  to  Twenty  Pounds.  Annual  Re¬ 
pairs  at  lead  Three  Pounds.  A  Waggon,  that  is,,  the  Bed  or  Body  of  it,,  may  lad  dome  Years  ; 
if  in  condant  Work  the  Expence  in  Shoeing,  Feeding,  Inns,  Turnpikes,  and  Drivers  Wages,- 
come  to  Twenty  Pounds  a  Week.  It  will  be  evident,  from  the  Confideration  of  th  ft-  Circum- 
ftances,  that  all  which  hath  been  faid  in  the  Text  is  well  founded,  and  that  Land  Carriage  en¬ 
courages  lndudry,  promotes  Circulation,  and  gives  Bread  to  many  Thoufands. 

u  It  is  a  jufl  Observation,  that  nothing  can  afford  a  clearer  Indication  of  the  true  State  of  a- 
Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  than  the  publick  Inns.  In  fome  of  the  chief  Cities  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  they  are  highly  commended  ;  paffable  in  France,  celebrated  at  Lyon«,. 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  Swifferland,  indifferent  in  Italy,  worfe  in  Spain,  and  ft'll  worfe  in  Poland! 
In  this  Country  they  were  not  formerly  what  they  now  are.  Bufmefs  and  Pleafnre  fupport  them, 
and  conftant  Emulation  hath  made  them,  in  mod,  commodious,  in  fome  Places  fplendid  Im 
London  fome  Inns  are  a  Sort  of  Magazines  and  Warehoufes,  where  Commodities  and  Manufac¬ 
tures  are  depofited  till  fold.  In  both  Town  and  Couijtry  they  are  large  coftly  Buildings,  pay 
high  Rents,  and,  befides  their  Owners  and  their  Families,  maintain  a  very  large  Number  of  Ser-- 
rants  and  Dependents. 

vv  The  Advantages  arifing  from  fpacious  and  well-ordered  Roads  produced  an  Application  for 
Turnpikes,  the  very  Expence  of  which  is  an  incontedable  Proof  of  their  real  and  permanent'  Lri- 
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created  Cultivation  of  Lands,  rendered  eafy  as  well  as  requifite  by  their 
Means,  as  the  different  Condition  in  which  they  now  are,  to  that  in  which 
they  actually  were  a  Century  pad:,  fufficiently  and  inconteftably  prove  x. 
All  thefe  Circumdances,  duly  weighed  and  maturely  meditated  upon,  fully 
demonftrate  the  Rectitude  of  that  Principle  on  which  thefe  ftupendous 
Improvements  were  undertaken,  and  which  do  lo  much  Honour  to  the 
Activity,  Vigour,  and  Steadinefs,  with  which  in  fo  fhcrt  a  Space  of  Time 
they  have  been  and  are  drill  carried  on,  with  fuch  evident  Advantages  to 
Individuals  and  fuch  general  Credit  to  the  Nation. 

Amonsgt  the  almod:  innumerable  Benefits  that  have  arifen  to  us  from 
the  great  and  gradual  Improvement  of  our  publick  Roads,  there  is  one 
that  deferves  more  diftindt  and  deliberate  Notice,  which  is  the  prodigious 
Convenience  it  affords,  for  the  conftant  and  regular,  as  well  as  quick  and 
-certain  Correfpondence  by  the  Post  7.  This  Manner  of  conveying  Intelli¬ 
gence 

lity.  The  conftant  Facility  of  Carriage  hath  produced  Manufactures  where  there  were  none  be- 
foie,  or  probably  ever  would  have  been,  but  from  this  Circumftance.  By  this  and  other  Benefits 
feveral  Villages  have,  even  within  our  Memory,  grown  into  fubftantial  Towns.  Mod  of  the 
larger  Towns  are  likewife  increafed,  as  is  evident  from  new  Houfes  and  additional  Buildings. 
A  regular  Communication  always  effeCls  this  ;  we  fee  it  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  the  Accounts  we  have  of  China  will  feem  lefs  wonderful,  if  we  refleff  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  we  have  fome  Hundreds  of  Towns  on  our  great  Roads. 

*  The  Facts  after  ted  in  the  foregoing  Note  will  fcarce  be  difputed,  but  the  Inference  in  the 
Text  poffibly  may.  Many  think  the  great  Increafe  of  Towns,  and  the  reigning  Inclination  of 
People  to  refide  in  them,  hath  a  vifible  Tendency  to  depopulate  the  Country,  and  thereby  leften 
its  Produce.  But  whence  does  this  Defire  of  living  in  Towns  proceed  ?  Becaufe  Induftry  enables 
People  in  Towns  to  live  better.  Numbers  living  better,  muft  create  an  increafed  Confumptlon. 
But  of  what  ?  Moft  clearly  of  the  Produce  of  the  Country.  If  therefore  the  Confumption  be 
irdarged,  the  Cultivation  muft  be  augmented  in  proportion,  and  thofe  employed  therein  be  con- 
fequently  benefited  thereby  ?  The  Voice  of  Reafon  feems  loud,  but  the  Language  of  Faffs  is 
i till  louder.  All  the  Lands  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  thefe  Towns,  from  which  Lands,  the  In¬ 
habitants,  occafional  Vifitants,  and  Paflengers,  are  fupplied  with  Milk,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Lamb, 
Mutton,  Veal,  and  Beef,  are  much  railed  in  their  Value,  and  not  a  little  improved  by  Plenty  of 
Manure,  which  Towns  conftantly  fupply.  It  may  be  laid,  this  regards  onlv  Pamir  age.  It  would 
be  Laid  with  Truth,  if  thefe  People  ate  no  Bread.  But  by  the  Help  of  their  Turnpike  Roads 
they  may  receive  Com  and  Flour  from  even  diftant  Markets. 

7  We  find  the  Invention  of  Polls  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Cyrus  the  Great  ;  and  his  Succef- 
fors  in  the  Empire  of  Perfia  appointed  One'hundred  and  Eleven  Royal  Stations  or  Poft-houfes,  to 
convey  their  Ediffs  from,  and  Intelligence  to  their  capital  City  of  Sim.  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  adopted  this  Perfian  Inflitution.  The  noble  Roads  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  give  this 
ufeful  Defign  the  moft  regular  Eftablithment.  They  had  Inns  at  proper  Diftances,  and  interme¬ 
diate  Stages  for  Horfes,  and- afterwards  Carriages.  Charlemagne  fettled  Polls  as  Emperor  thro’ 
all  his  Dominions.  Lewis  XL  revived  them  in  France.  All  thefe  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
for  the  Service  of  the  Prince,  and  not  calculated  for  publick  Benefit.  It- was  fo  when  firft  intro¬ 
duced  here,  and  the  Ufe  made  of  Poft-houfes  was  only  to  furnilh  Horfes,  the  Rate  of  which  were 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  fixed  at  One  Penny  a  Mile.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’^  Time,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  was  chief  Poft-mafter.  The  foreign  Merchants,  however,  chofe  their  own,  till  falling 
out  amongft  themfelves,  the  City  defired  that  Queen  to  appoint  one.  For  fome  time  after  the  Ma- 
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gence  was  adopted  many  Ages  ago  in  other  Countries,  and  even  in  our 
own,  but  in  a  very  rude  and  im  per  fed:  State,  till  the  Long  Parliament  in 
the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Firft  reduced  into  fome  Order  what  had  been 
before  a  Thing  of  little  Confequence,  and,  by  giving  it  a  regular  and  uni¬ 
form  Eftablifhment,  may  be  faid  to  have  flruck  out  the  Rudiments  of  what 
it  now  is 7-.  This  was  much  improved  and  legally  fettled  by  Parliament 
foon  after  the  Reftorfition  ;  and  the  feveral  Branches  of  it,  foreign  as  well 
as  domeftick,  very  judicioufly  regulated,  and  the  Rates  of  Poflage  adjufted 
on  moderate  Terms.  This  Method  was  attended  with  Inch  beneficial 
Confequences,  that  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  Plan,  with  a  few 
Alterations,  was  very  prudently  extended  to  all  the  Britifh  Dominions  in 
America  as  well  as  Europe,  the  Authority  of  the  Poft-mafter  General  in 
directing  the  Operations  of  fo  vaft  a  Correfpondence,  according  to  the  Di¬ 
rections  of  that  Law,  being  judged  effential  to  the  Unity  of  the  Britifh  Em¬ 
pire,  and  is  confidered,  in  that  Light,  as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  ACts 
in  our  Statute  Book3. 

•  s 

In  virtue  of  this  well-confidered  and  judicious  Eftablifhment,  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  this  important  Inftrument  of  publick  Utility  was  fo  effectually  pro¬ 
moted,  that  it  received  continual  Augmentations,  efpecially  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Crofs  Pofts  ;  and  by  a  Law  in  his  prefent  Majejty’s  Reign  fome 
new  Regulations  were  made  for  rendering  the  Carriage  of  Letters  cheaper 

nagement  of  Correfpondence  was  in  the  Hands  of  private  Perfons,  who  carried  it  on  at  their 
own  Expence,  and  for  their  own  Advantage. 

z  In  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  this  Point  came  to  be  confidered  in  a  proper  Light,  as  a  Thing 
that  might  be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  Crown,  and  of  infinite  Utility  to  the  Nation.  A.  D. 
1635  he  publifhed  a  Proclamation  (Foedera,  xix.  p.  649.)  regulating  the  Rates  of  Poflage,  for¬ 
bidding  private  Polls,  and  pointing  out  what  we  flile  the  North  and.  Wefl  Roads,  fo  that  pro¬ 
bably  if  the  Troubles  had  not  broke  out  foon  after,  the  Poll-Office  might  have  been  gradually 
brought  into  good  Order.  A.  D.  1644.  the  Parliament,  having  this  Matter  under  their  Confi- 
deration,  beftowed  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Inland  on  Edmund- 
Prideaux,  Efquire,  an  eminent  Lawyer,  who  made  great  Savings,  and  introduced  a  regular  and 
excellent  Eftablifhment.  About  Nine  Years  afterwards  it  was  farmed  to  Mr.  John  Manly,  and  when 
Cromwell  was  Proteffor  he  made  his  Secretary  John  Thurloe  Poft-mafter. 

a  By  Statute  12th  Car.  II.  Cap.  35.  the  Pofl-Office  is  completely  and  mofl  difiinddly  regu¬ 
lated  in  reference  to  the  Rates  as  well  of  Foreign  as  Inland  Letters,  the  Revenue  arifing  from  it 
given  to  the  King,  and  all  private  Polls  (except  the  Letter-Carriers  to  the  Univerfities)  abfolutely 
fuppreffed.  By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  14.  the  Wine-Licence  and  Poll-Office  are  both  fettled  on 
James  Duke  of  York.  By  Stat.  9  Annas,  Cap.  10.  the  former  Laws  in  reference  to  Polls  are  all 
of  them  repealed,  and  a  new  Syftetn  eftablifned  through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Britifh  Empire. 
This  is  put  under  a  Poft-Mafter  General,  who  is  authorized  to  appoint  Poft-Mafters  at  Edinburgh,. 
Dublin,  New  York,  See.  and  through  all  the  Provinces  on  the  Continent,  and  in  all  the  Britifh- 
Ifles  in  America.  Rates  are  fettled  for  Letters  Foreign  and  Inland  ;  and  in  all  Parts  of  Scotland,. 
Ireland,  and  America,  and  by  Authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  fame  Powers 
requifite  to  the  Execution  of  his  Office  in  England  are  vefted  in  him  and  his  Deputies  in  all  thefe 
Countries, 

and 
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and  more  commodious,  the  Prudence  of  which  has  been  vilible  in  its  Con¬ 
sequences,  and  in  the  amazing  Jncreafe  of  Correfpondence  V  The  Reve¬ 
nue  anting  from  the  Port,  the  Confideration  of  which  is  not  our  prefect 
Concern,  though  in  itfelf  very  contiderable,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  chear- 
fully  paid,  on  account  of  the  lingular  Benefits  that  attend  it.  The  Amount 
of  this  Revenue  ferves  as  an  Index  to  thole  prodigious  Advantages  that 
from  it  are  derived  to  the  Community,  and  is  an  inconteftable  Demonfcra- 
tion  of  the  othervvife  inconceivable  Intercourfe  carried  on  with  the  utmoft 
Facility,  Celerity,  and  Security,  through  the  wide  Expanfe  of  the  Britilh 
Dominions0.  By  this  alfo,  which  is  an  additional  Emolument  to  Society, 
a  very  large  Number  of  Perfons  in  very  different  Situations  of  Life  find  full 
Employment,  and,  according  to  their  different  Stations,  derive  from  thence 
a  con  Rant  and  fuitable  Subliffence.  We  may  alfo  from  the  State  of  the 
Pod  Office  in  feveral  Periods,  which  we  can  eafily  and  certainly  know, 
colled'  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  comparative  Progrefs  of  our  Induftry  and 
Commerce  A  Thing  of  lingular  Utility  in  itfelf,  and  which  perhaps, 

with 

*  .  /  *■  / 

’D  By  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  Cap.  7.  a  Claufe  in  the  lad-mentioned  Ad,  direfting  Seven  hundred 
Pounds  a  Week  to  be  paid  every  Tuefday  out  of  the  Pod-Office  Revenue  into  the  Exchequer, 
for  Thirty-two  Years,  is  made  perpetual,  and  carried  to  the  General  Fund.  TIiq  Privilege  of 
franking,  or  exempting  their  Letters  from  the  Charge  of  Boilage,  had  been  allowed  to  Members 
of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  from  the  legal  Edabliffiment  of  the  Pod-Office  by  Warrants  from 
the  Crown  ;  but  was  allowed,  and  put  under  proper  Regulations,  by  Stat.  4.  Geo.  III.  Cap.  24. 
Ip.  the  iucceecfing  Year  this  important  Edabliffiment  was  again  reviewed,  and  improved  by  Stat. 
5  Geo.  ill.  Cap.  25.  This  Ad,  proceeding  on  the  Bafis  of  Queen  Anne’s  Law,  extends  the 
Bounds  of  the  Pod  Office  in  America,  reduces  and  regulates  anew  the  Rates  of  Podage,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  Security  of  ail  Letters  and  Packets  intruded  to  this  Conveyance,  and  makes  many  ne- 
ceflary  and  proper  Amendments. 

c  The  Roirpns,  improving  on  the  Perfian  Model,  not  only  looked  upon  their  Capital  as  Mif- 
t refs  of  the  World,  to  the  very  Limits  of  which  (according  to  their  Apprehenfions)  their  Roads 
had  been  dretched.  They  went  yet  farther  they  held  their  whole  Dominions  to  be  an  Extenfion 
only  of  their  City,  and  thefe  prodigious  military  Ways,  no  more  than  fo  many  lengthened  Streets 
of  Rome.  With  at' had  equal  Propriety  may  this  Idea  be  adapted  to  our  own  Country.  By 
the  Valuur  of  our  People,  the  Wifdom  of  our  Counfels,  and  the  Bleffing  of  Providence  on 
both,  oiir  Empire  is  as  exienfive  as  we  need  wiffi,  through  which  the  Directions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Applications  of  Subjects  circulate  with  regular  Facility  ;  the  Correfpondence  of  all 

ho  are  concerned  in  Commerce  is  carried  on  with  uniform  Freedom  and  Certainty  ;  and,  when¬ 
ever  cffipofed  to  return  from  her  mod  didant  Dominions,  the  Mother  Country  communicates  to 
her  Children  all  the  Rights  of  Citizens.  Britain  therefore  is  truly,  in  refpeft  to  her. Provinces, 
the  Seat  of  Empire,  the  Center  of  Commerce,  and  the  Haven  of  Repofe. 

d  The  Convenience  of  a  regular  Correfpondence  was  abloluttly  requifite  to  Trade,  and  from 
thence  the  Condition  of  the  one  indicates  in  a  great  Degree  the  State  of  the  other.  Some  Hints 
on  this  Head  (hall  be  given  ;  but  the  Accounts  of  the  Pod-Office,  which  would  fet  the  Point  in 
a  clear  Light,  are  not  in  a  private  Perfon’s  Power  When  Mr,  Edmund  Prideaux  was  Inland  Pod- 
made]-,  A.  D.  1644.  he  was  fuppoled  to  col  left  about  Five  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum.  The 
Parliament  farmed  the  Pods,  A  D  1654.  to  Mr.  Manley  (Scobell.  358.)  at  10,000  1.  After 
the  Reftauration,  A.  D.  1664.  Daniel  0‘Neale,  Efq;  farmed  them  (Stat.  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  14.)  at 
Twenty-one  thoufand  Five  hundred  Pounds.  In  A.  D.  1674  they  were  let  (Cbamberlayne’s 
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with  the  iame  Clearnels  of  Evidence,  can  fcarce  be  accomplished  any  other 
Way. 

As  Safe  and  Spacious  Roads  by  Land  are  in  many  refpedts  highly  com¬ 
modious,  fo  thole  Conveyances,  which  the  Chinefe  call  emphatically 
Water-Ways,  are  of  equal  Utility  and  Convenience,  and  are  even  Supe¬ 
rior  in  Point  of  Cheapnefs  and  Facility.  The  Three  famous  navigable 
Rivers  in  South  Britain,  Thames,  Severn,  and  Trent,  afforded  in  all  Ages 
Such  apparent  Proofs  of  this,  and  the  Benefits  derived  from  them  were  fo 
numerous  and  fo  obvious,  that  thro’  a  long  Series  of  Years  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  absolutely  perfeft  in  their  natural  State,  fo  that  no  farther  Atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  them,  than  was  requifite  to  keep  them  free  from  Incum¬ 
brances,  and  for  the  Preservation  of  their  Fifh.  But  when  the  Eyes  of  the 
Nation  came  to  be  gradually  opened  in  refped:  to  Commerce,  it  was  dis¬ 
cerned  that,  fine,  pleafant,  and  profitable  as  thefe  Rivers  were,  they  might 
be  made  ftill  more  fo  by  the  removing  Some  Defeats  e.  This  being  done 
with  Succefs,  occafioned  a  Serious  Consideration  of  the  Condition  which 
other  Rivers  were  in,  from  Shallows  in  Some  Places,  the  Rifing  of  their 
Beds  from  injudicious  Cuts,  their  being  incumbered  with  Rocks,  Stones, 
or  Rubbifh,  and  other  natural  or  accidental  Impediments,  by  which  they 
were  rendered  unfit  for  Navigation. 

The  Confequence  of  this  was,  the  forming  many  Projects  for  removing 
thefe  Inconveniencies,  as  manifestly  appears  by  various  Conceffions  from 

Prefent  State)  at  Forty- three  thoufand  Pounds.  At  the  Acceffion  of  King  James,  A.  D.  1685, 
the  Polls  were  eftimated  (Star.  1  Jac.  II.  Cap.  12.)  at  Sixty-five  thoufand  Pounds.  All  thefe 
feem  to  be  the  net  Produce.  At  the  Revolution,  A.  D.  1688,  the  grofs  Amount  was  Seventy-fix 
thoufand  Three  hundred  and  Eighteen  Pounds.  In  A.  D.  1697  it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  Ninety  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Five  Pounds.  In  A.  D.  1710  the  Stat.  9  Annas  fays 
they  were  One  hundred  and  Eleven  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Sixty-one  Pounds.  In  A.  D. 
1715  the  grofs  Amount  of  the  Inland  Office  came  to  One  hundred  and  Forty-five  thoufand  Two 
hundred  and  Twenty-fevcn  Pounds.  In  A.  D.  1744  the  fame  amounted  to  One  hundred  and 
Ninety  eight  thoufand  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-fix  Pounds.  But  the  total  grofs  Amount  of 
both  Inland  and  Foreign  Offices  (which  can  alone  demonlfrate  the  Extenfion  of  our  Correfpond- 
ence)  was  that  Year  Two  hundred  and  Thirty- five  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Ninety- two  Pounds  ; 
and  Twenty  Years  after,  viz.  A.  D.  1764,  the  grofs  Amount  was  Four  hundred  and  Thirty-two 
thoufand  and  Forty-eight  Pounds. 

e  In  order  to  fet  this  in  a  proper  Light,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  the  noble  River  of  Thames 
was  navigable  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford ;  and  from  Bercot,  Seven  Miles  below  Oxford,  to  London. 
In  the  Time  of  James  I.  the  removing  this  Stop  in  the  Navigation  from  Oxford  to  Bercot,  which  the 
growing  Communication  by  the  River  rendered  very  troublefome,  came  to  beconfidered  as  a  Thing 
of  Importance.  After  much  Deliberation  on  the  Means,  a  Law  was  obtained  for  this  Purpofe,  which 
however  was  not  carried  into  Execution.  But  the  great  Utility  of  theMeafure  remaining  as  obvious 
as  ever,  the  Attempt  was  renewed,  and  the  Navigation  of  thefe  Seven  Miles  gained  in  virtue  of  the 
Powers  granted  by  Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  Cap.  32.  which  hath  proved  highly  beneficial,  by  bringing 
the  Produce  of  feveral  Counties  to  this  Metropolis,  and  making  them  Returns  of  various  Necel- 
faries  from  hence. 
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the  Crown,  in  order  to  facilitate  fuch  Defigns ;  which  however,  from  a 
Variety  of  Caufes,  were  attended  in  general  with  little  Effedt f.  In  Procefs 
of  Time  Applications  of  the  fame  Sort  (for  the  Idea  of  their  Expediency 
fliil  fubfifted)  were  made  to  the  Legiflature,  and  feveral  Laws  pafled,  and 
large  Powers  were  given,  for  this  excellent  Purpofe.  But  even  thefe  were 
attended  with  rather  lefs  Succefs  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  a 
Concurrence  of  iinifter  Accidents,  to  fome  or  other  of  which  many  of  thefe 
well- intended  Undertakings  were  found  in  their  Progrefs  to  be  unluckily 
expofed  g.  But  however  fome  of  them  happily  fucceeded,  which,  by  the 
local  Advantages  they  produced,  abundantly  proved  the  wonderful  Utility 
of  fuch  Endeavours,  and  were  in  many  other  refpedts  attended  with  the 
molt  beneficial  Etfedls  K  As,  upon  reviewing  them,  it  feems  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  feveral  Attempts  of  this  Kind  mifcarried,  from  their  being  pre¬ 
maturely  undertaken,  before  there  was  a  fufficient  Fund  of  Wealth  for 
the  Support  of  fuch  expenlive  Improvements,  the  Profits  of  which  were  in 
l'ome  Degree  contingent,  and  perhaps  alfo  before  domeftick  Correfpondence 

f  There  are  many  Infiances  of  thefe  in  the  19th  Tome  of  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  particularly  one  in 
p.  686,  impowering  Commifiioners  to  render  the  River  Wey  navigable  to  its  Fall  into  the 
Thames,  it  is  evident  from  the  Commiflion,  that  this  River  had  been  navigable  in  former 
Times  (which  might  be  the  Cafe  with  others)  but  was  grown  foul  and  choaked  at  this  time, 
which  Impediments  the  Commifiioners  were  directed  to  remove.  This  was  effeftually  done  thro’ 
the  Care  and  Induftry  of  that  eminent  and  worthy  Patriot  Sir  Richard  Wefion  of  Sutton  Place, 
whom  we  have  already  celebrated  tor  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Brabant  Hufbandry,  which  Samuel 
Hartlib  publifhed.  This  hath  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  Surry,  and  to  fome  Parts  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Counties,  but  more  efpecially  to  the  ancient  Town  of  Guildford,  and  this  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  Defire  of  improving  Rivers,  notwithfianding  fome  Attempts  failed. 

g  We  may  colleft  this  from  various  renewed  Acts,  and  others  for  enlarging  the  Powers  for¬ 
merly  granted.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  calculate  the  Expence  which  may 
be  requifite  in  fuch  Undertakings,  in  proportion  to  which  the  Duty  Or  Tonage  paid  the  Proprie¬ 
tor  or  Proprietors  is  fixed.  The  Conftruftion  of  Locks  is  troublefome,  and  at  the  fame  time 
chargeable,  fubje<5t  to  continual  Repairs,  and,  from  a  Variety  of  Carries,  often  incertain.  From 
hence  it  hath  fometimes  happened,  that,  after  an  Aft  obtained,  it  hath  been  many  Years  before 
the  Works  have  been  commenced  for  carrying  it  into  Execution.  In  the  Cafe  of  Worfley  Brook 
in  Lancafhire,  for  making  which  navigable  an  Aft  pafTed  10  Geo.  II.  Cap.  9.  nothing  was  done 
at  all  till  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  was  undertaken,  and  then  this  Circumfiance  being 
dated  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Aft,  Powers  are  granted  for  applying  the  Water  of  this  and  fome 
other  Brooks  for  making  and  fupporting  his  Grace's  then  intended  Canal  from  Worfley  to  Sal¬ 
ford. 

h  In  the  Firfi  Place,  we  ought  to  name  the  River  Lea,  commonly  called  Ware  River,  which 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  and  in  this  Point  of  Light  was  the  firfi  River  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Care  of  the  Legiflature.  See  Stat.  13  Eliz.  Cap.  18.  Befides  this,  there  are  Twelve  other 
navigable  Streams  that  fvvell  this  noble  River,  and  it  may  be  half  as  many  more,  which  Art  and 
Expence  might  alfo  render  navigable.  Infiances  of  the  fame  Kind  occur  in  other  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  of  the  Avon  in  the  South,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  at  Chrifi  Church  in  Hampfhire. 
The  Lugg  and  Wye  in  the  Weft,  which  fall  into  the  Severn.  The  Aire  and  Calder  inuhe  North, 
which,  after  their  Junftion,  fall  into  the  Oufe,  and  with  it  into  the  Humber,  by  which  Rivers 
(fince  they  were  rendered  navigable)  the  Manufaftures  of  Leeds,  Wakefeild,  ft c.  find  a  fpeedy, 
fafe,  and  fhort  Pillage  to  the  Port  of  Hull. 
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2iad  acquired  fuch  a  Coniiftency,  as  to  make  Plans  of  this  Nature  appear 
evidently  of  fuch  Importance  as  they  really  were.  It  is  therefore  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  feveral  of  them  may  be  again  refumed  and  carried  into 
Execution,  more  efpecially  if  we  reflect  how  much  better  thefe  Things  are 
now  underftood,  and  how  many  new-invented  Methods  have  been  of  late 
Years  introduced,  which  may  be  applied  to  bring  them  to  Perfection,  or  at 
leaf!  to  that  Degree  of  Perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. 

But,  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  Conveyances  by  Water,  that  in  the 
Light  in  which  they  are  here  confidered  certainly  deferve  Notice.  It  hath 
been  frequently  and  very  truly  obferved,  that  South  Britain  may  be  fo  in¬ 
terfered  in  Seven  or  perhaps  more  Places,  by  the  Junction  of  Rivers,  as  to 
produce  a  regular  inland  navigable  Correfpondence  between  the  Ports  upon 
the  Eaft  and  Weil  Seas.  A  Thing  of  fuch  vifible  Importance  and  Utility, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  apparently  practicable,  that  we  mayjuftly  wonder  it 
hath  continued  fo  long  in  Contemplation,  without  being  carried  into  Exe¬ 
cution  k  In  North  Britain,  iince  this  Work  hath  been  in  the  Prefs,  the 
Junction  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  is  actually  and  effectually  undertaken  ;  and 
the  InterfeCtion  of  that  Part  of  the  Iiland  between  Inverlochy  and  Invernefs 
is  fo  apparently  feafible,  that,  as  hath  been  already  iliewn,  it  might  with 
little  Labour  and  at  no  great  Expence  be  at  any  time  accomplifhed  k.  In 

»  The  Correfpondence  between  London  and  Briflol  being  very  eXpenfive  by  Land,  and  tedious 
by  Sea,  it  was  natural  to  endeavour  at  finding  fome  Means  of  leffening  at  leaft,  if  not  removing  thefe 
Inconveniencies.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  propofed  to  make  ufe  of  the  Avon  which  runs  to  Briflol, 
and  the  Kennet  which  falls  into  the  Thames ;  but  it  does  not  appear  this  ever  went  farther  than 
Speculation.  In  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
unite,  by  a  new  Cut  from  Lechlade,  the  Thames  with  the  Avon  that  pafTes  through  Bath.  Cap¬ 
tain  Yarranton  propofed  the  fame  Thing,  by  uniting  the  Thames  by  the  Charwell,  to  the  Avon 
by  the  Stour,  and  fo  to  the  Severn,  with  only  Eight  Miles  of  Land  Carriage.  It  feem’d  neceflary 
to  mention  thefe,  becaufe  it  may  become  requifite  to  review  and  fix  on  fome  one  of  them,  in  a 
future  Seafon,  when,  in  confequence  of  a  Method  to  be  hereafter  explained,  a  Communication 
fhall  be  accomplifhed  between  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Briflol.  For,  in  that  Cafe,  fome  fuch  Communi¬ 
cation  by  Water  will  be  neceflary  to  maintain  that  Intercourse  between  the  midland  Counties  and 
the  Capital,  which  is  of  fo  great  Confequence  to  both. 

k  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  thefe  direCt  Canals  between  the  Two  Seas  will  be  of  great  and 
general  Ufe.  That  which  is  now  carrying  on  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  will,  in  its  Progrefs, 
as  well  as  when  finifhed,  evince  this.  The  Number  of  People  employed  in  the  Work  mull  oc- 
cafion  a  great  Confumption,  and  of  courfe  encourage  the  railing  Provifions,  to  the  no  fmall  Emo¬ 
lument  of  the  Landholders.  They  will  receive  a  Confideration  for  cutting  through  their  Lands  ; 
in  other  Words,  a  Premium  for  fuffering  their  Eflates  to  be  improved.  By  the  very  Cutting, 
the  various  Strata  will  be  made  known,  and  probably  feveral  valuable  Foflils  difcovered  that  other- 
wife  would  never  have  been  difclofed.  Many  who  come  as  'Labourers,  will  fettle  there  and  be¬ 
come  Inhabitants  ;  and  the  Sums  of  Money  which  this  great  Work  will  cofl  muff  be  fpent  3n  and 
gradually  circulate  through  this  Country,  which  will  have  a  very  vifible  as  well  as  beneficial 
Effect  on  the  Lands  arxi  the  People  by  that  time  it  is  finifhed.  A  Circumftance,  of  prodigious 
Confequence  confidered  in  a  national  Light,  as  it  will  put  it  immediately  and  effectually  in  their 
Power  to  improve  all  the  local  Advantages  this  Canal  mufl  neceffarily  produce. 

LI  z  reference 
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reference  to  artificial  Canals,  there  have  been  feveral,  and  thofe  too  very  con- 
liderable  in  this  Country,  made  at  different  Times,  for  different  Purpofes, 
and  by  different  Nations.  As  for  Inftance,  Cardike  or  Caer  Dike  by  the 
Romans;  moF  probably  in  the  Days  of  Agricola,  Forty  Miles  in  Extent, 
connecting  the  Rivers  Nyne  and  Witham,  which  the  Remains  of  it,  ftill 
vifible,  fhew  to  have  been  Twenty  Yards  in  Breadth,  and  which  ferved  for 
conveying  Corn  and  other  Provifions  between  their  Stations  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire  and  Lincolnfhire  h  Offdike  or  Offa’s  Dike,  made  by  the  Saxons 
from  Briftol  to  Chefter,  of  which  there  are  alfo  fome  Remains,  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  for  Defence  againft  the  Britons,  but  which  poflibly 
might  ferve  for  other  Purpofes  alfo.  Foffdike,  cut  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
the  Firft  (if  in  truth  it  was  not  Part  of  the  Cardike)  for  the  opening  a 
Communication  between  Lincoln  and  York,  by  the  Trent  and  Humber, 
which  Canal,  now  Filed  a  River,  is  about  Seven  Miles  in  Extent  m. 

Add  to  thefe,  as  we  may  very  juftly,  the  more  modern  Navigations 
through  the  Fens,  which  are  large,  commodious,  and  extenfive,  of  the  fame 
Kind  with  thofe  in  Holland,  of  fome  Canals  in  France,  and  even  of  thofe 
in  China,  though  inferior  more  efpecially  to  the  laft,  the  greateF  Part  of 
the  Traffick  of  that  mighty  Empire  being  carried  on,  and  that  too  with 
much  Facility  and  Safety,  by  thefe  Water  Roads  n.  If  therefore  we 

have 


1  What  is  faid  of  this  noble  Canal,  which  does  fo  much  Honour  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Text, 
is  from  Moreton's  Natural  Hillory  of  Northamptonlhire,  p.  513 — 515.  But  the  very  ingenious 
Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,  p.  123,  125,  138,  149,  160,  168,  188,  198, 
202,  gives  a  much  larger,  and  which  feems  to  be  no  improbable,  Account  of  this  Roman  Ca¬ 
nal,  which  he  thinks  derives  its  Name  from  Caraufius,  not  from  his  making,  but  repairing,  fcour- 
ing,  and  enlarging  it  According  to  this  Gentleman,  he  founded  the  City  of  Grail ta,  out  of  which 
Cambridge  arofe,  and,  beginning  a  Canal  from  thence,  joined  it  to  this,  and  brought  down 
thereby  prodigious  Quantities  of  Grain,  from  the  fertile  Corn  Counties,  for  fupplying  the  Gari- 
fons.  He  alfo  maintains,  that  he  continued  it  on  from  Lincoln  to  Toi  kfay,  where  falling  into  the 
Trent,  the  Navigation  was  carried  to  the  very  Extremity  of  the  Roman  Province.  Though  the 
greatefi:  Part  of  this  Canal  be  either  filled  or  grown  up,  yet  in  fome  Places  it  is  Rill  vifible  and 
full  of  Water,  the  railed  Road  running  by  it  is  alfo  very  apparent.  This  Affair,  to  which  our 
old  Antiquaries  were  Strangers,  deferves  to  be  more  exactly  inquired  into. 

m  It  did  not  feem  neceffary  to  take  Notice,  in  the  Text,  of  thofe  artificial  Creeks  made  by  Cuts 
into  Rivers,  as  at  Beverley  in  Yorklhire,  becaufe  of  this  we  have  already  fpoken,  Vol.  I.  p.  174, 
175.  or  of  that  at  Chichefter,  which  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  this  fmall  neat  City,  which 
•  carries  on  a  very  great  Trade  in  Grain,  and  in  fome  Years  hath  exported  Thirty  thoufand  Quar¬ 
ters.  1  will  take  this  Opportunity  of  adding,  that  a  Propofition  was  once  made  to  the  City  of 
York,  of  refloring  its  ancient  Honour  as  a  Sea  Port,  by  cutting  a  lira  it  and  capacious  Canal  into, 
the  Humber,  through  which  Velfels  of  confiderable  Size  might  have  come  up  from  the  Sea  db 
re£Ily,  which  muff  have  been  highly  advantageous  in  many  refpe&s  to  this  ancient,  famous,  and 
well-feated  City,  which  certainly  deferves  to  be  embellifhed  and  improved,  as  well  as  refpedled  and 
admired. 

.  n  As  our  great  Roads  over  all  Europe  came  in  the  Place  of  military  Ways  made  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fo  their  Canals  ferved  as  Models  for  Ours.  Suetonius  (in  Claudio,  Cap.  i.)  fpeaks  in  Ad- 
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have  been  later  in  more  generally  adopting  this  Mode,  it  may  be  afcribed  to 
a  Variety  of  Caufes ;  fuch  as  our  having  many  other  Ways  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  lefs  adapted  to  thofe  Regions,  our  Country  being  not  of  fo  large  Extent 
as  to  render  this  Method  indifpenfably  necefiary,  and  the  cutting  fuch  Paf- 
fages  through  the  Lands  of  private  Perfons  being  lefs  agreeable  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Spirit  of  our  Government.  But  when,  through  an  Alteration  in 
the  State  of  our  Trade,  our  Manufactures,  and  our  Circumftances,  fuch 
Communications  appeared  to  be  really  neceflary,  there  could  no  reafonable 
Doubt  be  entertained  of  their  being  found  exceedingly  practicable,  as  very 
few  Improvements  have  been  made  in  other  Parts  of  Europe,  which,  under 
proper  Management,  fupported  by  fteady  Perfeverance,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  introduce  here,  and  this  very  often  with  fuperior  Advantages  to 
thofe  which  were  our  Models.  A  Circumftance  that  ought  to  be  ever  re¬ 
membered  as  a  juft  and  rational  Encouragement  to  new  Undertakings  of 
every  Kind,  provided  they  are  of  national  Utility 

These  Obfervations  are  exceedingly  material  to  the  forming  diftinct  and 
accurate  Notions  of  our  lateft  Improvements,  which  can  never  be  obtained 

miration  of  the  Canal  made  by  Drufus,  which  diverted  the  Waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  YfieL 
The  Junction  of  the  Meufe  and  Rhine,  by  a  Canal  Twenty-three  Miles  in  Length,  was  made  by 
Corbulo  (Tacit.  Annal.  Lib.  xi.)  to  avoid  a  Paflage  by  Sea,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  employ 
the  Troops.  Hence  thefe  Water  Communications  have  been  fo  much  efteemed  and  pra&ifed  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  Uf.ited  Provinces,  where  the  Making  and  Management  of  them  is 
perfeCfly  well  underftood.  In  France  the  Canal  of  Briare  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  It  ‘19 
Thirty-three  Miles  in  Extent,  and  is  of  great  Utility  in  facilitating  the  Correfpondence  of  the  Ca¬ 
pital  with  the  Provinces,  to  their  mutual  Benefit.  It  was  begun  m  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  and 
finiflied  under  the  Direction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  hath  Forty-two  Locks,  for  palling  each  of 
which  the  Proprietors  receive  a  fmall  Duty,  which  is  doubled  or  even  trebled  in  Exigencies  of 
State,  and  the  advanced  Duties  let  to  Farm  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Crown.  The  Canal  of  Orleans 
joins  the  fame  Rivers,  but  it  is  fhorter,  and  hath  only  Twenty  Locks.  Almoft  every  City  and 
great  Town  in  China,  not  immediately  feated  on  a  Lake,  a  River,  or  a  Canal,  hath  a  navigable 
Cut  into  one  or  other  of  them,  by  which  they  are  plentifully  fupphed  with  Filh  and  all  Kinds  of 
Water  Fowl,  and  have  a  cheap  and  conftant  Communication  with  their  Neighbours.  The  gran^ 
Canal  which  pa  flee  from  Canton  to  Pekin  ,in  a  flrait  Line  is  upwards  of  Eight  hundred  Miles  in 
Length,  having  Seventy-five  Locks,  and  Forty-one  fine  Cities  on  its  Banks.  The  Emperor  hath 
near  Ten  thoufand  Vefiels  thereon,  for  tranfporting  Provifions,  Manufactures,  and  the  Tributes  of 
the  Provinces  to  his  Courts.  ICircheri  Chin.  Ulufir.  lib.  v.  Navaret.  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  Le  Comte, 
tom.  i.  d.  150.  Gemelli  Carreri,  lib  i.  c.  5.  Du  Halde,  tom.  ii.  p.  186. 

0  Innumerable  Inffances  might  be  produced  in  Support  of  this  Propofition  In  refpeCt  to  Mi 
nerals,  a  Premium  brought  to  Light  Cobalt,  which,  without  a  Premium,  hath  been  alfo  difeo- 
vered  in  North  Britain.  It  was  a  Reproach  caft  on  this  Country,  that  it  would  not  produce  Hops 
or  Corn  in  Plenty.  Experience  filews,  without  Caufe.  It  was  faid  a  Century  and  an  Half  ago, 
that  we  could  have  no  good  Horfes  ;  we  have  now  as  fine  a  Breed  as  any  in  Europe.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  Note  we  have  enumerated  mod  Sorts  of  Water  Communication,  and  in  the  Courfe  of  this 
Chapter  it  will  manifeffly  appear  that  we  have  already  many,  and  may  have  them  all,  fo  far  as  is 
expedient  for  the  Size  and  Condition  of  this  Country.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Canals  for  carrying 
on  Inland  Navigation  are  new  and  lately  introduced,  fo  as  rot  to  warrant  great  Commendations, 
but  the  ProfpeCt  is  fair,  and  why  fhould  we  not  enjoy  it  ? 


but 
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but  by  confidering  maturely  the  Natures  of  them  refpedtively,  the  Time 
wherein,  and  the  Circumftances  under  which,  they  were  entered  upon  or 
accomplished ;  for  thel'c  will  fet  many  Things  in  a  clear  and  true  Point  of 
Light,  which  mud:  have  been  otherwife  left  in  Obfcurity,  for  want  of  Room 
to  enter  into  long  Difcullions,  by  this  means  rendered  unnecedfary,  becaufe 
every  Reader's  own  Reflection  will  point  out  inch  Caufes  as  mult  effectually 
aniwer  that  End  p.  The  Superiority  of  Water  over  Land  Carriage,  where 
the  former  is  intirely  free  and  perfect  in  its  Nature,  is  fo  great,  that  it  was 
never  diiputed;  and  to  the  Advantages  ariling  from  this  alone,  feveral 
Places  owe  that  flourilhing  State  in  which  they  are  and  have  been  for 
Ages,  the  Ufe  of  this  Navigation  being  at  all  times  felf-evident.  But  the 
transferring  thefe  Benefits,  though  in  fomewhat  an  inferior  Degree,  to 
Rivers  not  navigable  in  a  State  of  Nature,  could  be  no  otherwife  effe&ed 
than  by  the  Interpofition  of  Art,  invited  thereto  from  the  Views  of  Utility’ 
and  Profits.  The  Fen  Navigations  were  in  a  great  meafure  the  Refult  of 
Situation,  and  perhaps  from  that  Circumdance  held  to  be  impracticable  in  any 
other.  We  have  however  of  late  feen,  as  hath  happened  indeed  in  other 
Cafes,  that  this  was  not  a  well-founded  Conclufion  r. 

P  It  bath  been  already  remarked,  that  one  Kind  of  Induftry,  and  one  Species  of  Improvement, 
makes  Way  for  another.  When  Property  was  rendered  fecure,  Agriculture  became  an  Art, 
which  was  a  Drudgery  before.  When  Intereft  took  Place  of  Ufury,  Trade  reared  its  Head. 
As  the  Rate  of  Interefl  was  reduced,  it  began  to  expand.  As  Wealth  diffufed,  Manufactures  were 
every-where  introduced  ;  but  they  continued  only  to  creep,  till  Credit  gave  them  Wings.  Com¬ 
merce  fpread  abroad,  Plantations  were  fettled,  Britain  took  the  Lead.  She  defended  the  Liber¬ 
ties  of  Europe,  the  Nations  confided  in  her  publick  Faith  *,  her  Empire  grew,  her  Traffick  ex¬ 
tended  with  it.  Induftry  increaflng,  required  frefh  Aids.  New  Ports  were  opened,  old  ones  im¬ 
proved,  thefe  demanded  new  Roads ;  and  national  Vigour  ftill  fwelling,  Inland  Navigations  are 
become  necelTary  to  promote  univerfal  Connedtion  through  the  Syftem. 

q  Thefe  cannot  be  always  intimately  and  effedtually  united.  When  a  River  is  rendered  fo  far 
navigable,  as  that  Velfels  laden  can  pafs  through  it,  and  the  Freight  and  Lock  Duties  are  confi* 
derably  inferior  in  their  Amount  to  Land  Carriage,  Proprietors  feldom  incline  to  fpend  more 
Money  to  render  the  PafTage  (even  where  that  is  pradficable)  ftill  more  commodious,  which  would 
be  neverrhelefs  advantageous  to  the  Publick.  This,  as  Things  Rand  at  prefent,  is  an  Evil  that 
fcarce  admits  of  Remedy.  On  the  other  Side,  publick  Benefit  is  fo  much  theObjedf  of  the  Legif- 
lature,  that  the  Duties  are  often  fo  limited,  as  to  conftrain  the  Proprietor  not  to  carry  his  Im¬ 
provements  beyond  what  thofe  Duties  will  bear,  and  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  many  of  thofe 
Defedls  arife,  which  are,  though  very  unjuflly,  charged  in  general  upon  River  Navigations. 

r  In  China  they  have  a  Tradition,  that  in  very  early  Ages  their  whole  Country  was  overflowed, 
drained  by  Dint  of  Labour,  a  great  Part  of  the  Water  either  confined  to  Lakes,  or  carried  into 
the  Sea,  and  the  reft  difpofed  in  the  Canals  which  interfedf  that  Empire.  In  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  the  fame  Caufe  hath  produced  the  fame  Etfedfs,  in  refpedf  to  Dikes  and  Canals.  In  Ireland 
they  alfo  have  a  Tradition,  that  the  Marlhes  arofe  there  from  an  Extravafation  of  Rivers,  which 
renders  Improvements  of  this  Kind  very  eafy  in  that  Ifland.  This  being  vifibly  the  Cafelikewife 
in  our  Fens,  might  very  well  eflablifh  an  Opinion,  that  only  fuch  a  Soil  was  capable  of  fuch  Com¬ 
munications  ;  and  this  once  prevailing,  prevented  any  Attempts  in  ou-r  Inland  Counties  to  procure 
Conveniences,  of  the  Want  of  which  their  Inhabitants  were  however  fufficiently  fenfible. 


A  Noble- 
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A  Nobleman  of  the  Firft  Rank  formed  a  Defign  of  making  a  Canal 
from  Worfley  Bridge  to  Manchefter,  in  the  County  of  Lancafter,  for  the 
carrying  thither  his  Coals  ;  which  not  being  barely  for  his  own,  but  alfo 
for  the  publick  Benefit,  an  A6t  of  Parliament  palled  in  Anno  Domini  1759, 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  this  Work,  with  all  the  proper  Claufes  for  fe- 
curing  the  Advantages  that  had  been  propofed  to  the  Community.  After 
the  Canal  was  actually  begun,  it  was  thought  practicable  to  carry  it  over 
the  River  Irwell  upon  Arches,  and  fo  over  Trafford  Mofs  to  Longford 
Bridge,  which  made  another  Act  neceffary ;  and  fuch  a  Law  being  ob¬ 
tained,  this  ftupendous  Work  was  carried  into  effectual  Execution  s.  The 
Value  of  this  Mode  of  Navigation  came  from  thence  to  be  better  under- 
ffood,  and  the  very  extenfive  Ufes  to  which  it  might  be  applied  were  more 
clearly  comprehended.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Difcoveries  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  over  the  Rivers  Merfey 
and  Bolland,  and  to  continue  it  to  that  Part  of  the  River  Merfey,  over- 
againft  the  Hemp  Stones,  in  the  County  of  Chefter,  where  that  River  is 
naturally  navigable,  and  the  Paffage  confequently  open  to  Liverpool.  The 
Powers  requdite  for  the  Performance  of  this  made  a  Third  ACf  neceffary, 
which,  upon  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  through  which 
the  propofed  Canal  was  to  pafs,  and  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it,  was 
likewife  obtained,  the  Duke  taking  upon  himfelf  the  whole  Expence,  and 
this  without  demanding  any  Augmentation  of  Tonageh 

This 

*  We  owe  many  of  our  national  Benefits  to  happy  Experiments,  and  the  Confequences  that 
have  unexpe&edly  followed  them  ;  and  we  might  have  owed  more,  if  all  our  Artifls  had  been 
endowed  with  Mr.  Brindley’s  Sagacity,  and  their  Patrons  with  the  Perfeverance  and  publick  Spirit 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  original  Scheme  of  the  Canal  was,  to  carry  it  from  Worfley 
to  Salford  near  Manchefler,  both  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  River  Irwell,  as  the  Fiilf  Aft  of  Par¬ 
liament  fliews.  But  when  this  Defign  was  changed,  and  the  Second  Aft  obtained  for  carrying 
the  Canal  over  the  River  by  Barton  Bridge,  which  implied  a  Neceffity  of  railing  the  low  Ground 
to  preferve  the  Level,  and  to  carry  the  Canal  over  Roads,  and  in  a  Variety  of  Direftions,  it  was 
by  the  People  in  the  Country  generally  concluded  imprafticable.  But  when,  by  Refources  equally 
lingular  and  extraordinary,  this  was  effected,  and  the  Canal  proceeded  in  fpite  of  all  Obftrudtions, 
they  changed  their  Sentiments,  and  rightly  concluded,  that  by  a  due  Application  of  Skill,  La¬ 
bour,  and  Expence,  a  Canal  might  be  carried  on  through  every  Kind  of  Soil,  to  any  Extent,  and 
without  Danger  of  meeting  any  infurmountable  Obflacle. 

*  LTpon  perufing  this  Aff,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  granting  Powers  to  his  Grace,  the  Legifla- 
ture  kept  publick  Utility  in  View,  and  provided  that  all  the  Benefits  propofed  by  this  new  Na¬ 
vigation  fhould  be  effeflually  fecured.  Strift  Regard  is  paid  to  private  Property,  proper  Means 
affigned  for  fpeedy  Decifion  in  cafe  of  any  Difputes,  and,  which  deierves  particular  Notice,  the 
Completion  of  the  Work  is  limited  to  a  fhort  Term.  It  is  afferted,  that  Two  tboufand  Ton  of 
Goods  went  annually  by  Land  Carriage  from  Liverpool  to  Manchefler,  at  the  Rate  of  between 
Thirty  and  Forty  Shillings  per  Ton,  that  is,  to  the  Amount  of  at  leaf!  Three  thoufand  Pounds 
per  Annum.  On  the  Duke’s  Canal  they  mull  be  carried  for  Six  Shillings,  Freight  and  Tonage 
included,  that  is,  the  Whole  for  Six  hundred  Pounds.  The  Firfl  Bend  of  this  Canal  palling  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Altrincham  in  Chefhire,  faves  the  Carriage  of  Coals  and  other  heavy  Goods 
Thirteen  Miles  by  Land  through  very  bad  Roads.  By  the  A<T,  all  Manure  for  Lands,"  and  all 

Materials 
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This  unexpected  Extenfion  of  the  Canal,  which,  from  a  Thing  of  pri¬ 
vate  Convenience,  was  now  become  a  Work  of  fo  much  publick  Utility 
both  to  Lancashire  and  Chelhire,  very  naturally  excited  a  Spirit  of  Emula¬ 
tion  in  the  Inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  Counties ;  the  trading  and  manufac¬ 
turing  Part  of  which  el'pecially  faw  the  Importance  of  this  new  Water- 
Carriage,  they  felt  their  own  Wants,  and,  after  mature  Confideration,  con¬ 
ceived  they  might  in  the  fame  Way  be  relieved.  This,  upon  due  Delibe¬ 
ration,  produced  an  Application  to  Parliament  for  the  Powers  they  judged 
neceflary  for  cutting  a  navigable  Canal  from  Wildon  Bridge  in  Derbyshire, 
to  run  Weft  ward  into  Stafford  {hire,  and  then  proceeding  North  to  join 
the  Duke’s  Canal  at  PreSton  Bridge,  and  to  terminate  therewith  by  falling 
into  the  Merfey  at  Runcorn  Gap  in  Chefhire u.  An  A6t  accordingly 
palled  for  this  Purpofe  Anno  Domini  1  y66  ;  and  the  very  fame  Year,  fo 
prevalent  was  the  ,Defire  of  promoting  thefe  Inland  Navigations,  that  an 
ACt  likewife  paffed  for  the  making  another  Canal/  from  between  Bewdley 
and  Tillon  Brook  in  Worcestershire  to  Haywood  Mill  in  Staffordshire.  By 
thefe  Canals  a  Conjunction  will  be  effected  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Trent,  and  of  both  with  the  Merfey,  So  that  consequently  a  Communica¬ 
tion  will  be  opened  between  the  Ports  of  Briilol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  w. 

A  Scheme 

Materials  for  mending  publick  Roads,  are  exempted  from  Tonage.  Thefe  Circumftances  fhew 
fome  of  the  Advantages  accruing  to  the  Publick  from  this  new  Navigation. 

«  One  cannot  expeft  clearer  Evidence,  in  Confirmation  of  what  hath  been  advanced,  as  to  the 
Facility  of  introducing  any  national  Improvements  into  this  Country  at  prefent,  than  the  con¬ 
certing  and  undertaking  this  (commonly  filed  Earl  Gower’s)  Canal.  It  concerns  immediately 
the  Three  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cbeller,  opens  a  Communication  with  Lancafhire, 
and  may,  though  remotely,  influence  the  Trade  of  other  Counties.  It  was  feveral  Years  in  Con¬ 
templation,  and,  after  repeated  Surveys,  Two  of  the  ableff  Judges  declared,  that  no  Tratff  of 
Land  in  this  Kingdom  was  fitter  for  Inland  Navigation  ;  that  it  could  not  be  any-where  fo  bene¬ 
ficial,  or  fo  convenient  for  eftablifhing  a  Communication  between  the  Eaff  and  WeR  Seas.  It 
was  effectually  to  anfwer  all  and  each  of  thefe  important  Ends,  that  it  was  refolved  to  begin  in 
the  open  Navigation  of  the  Trent,  and  to  terminate  in  like  Manner  in  the  Tide-way  of  the  Mer¬ 
fey.  By  this  means  the  Canal  is  protruded  more  than  One  hundred  Miles,  and  carried  through 
a  Diverfity  of  Soils  with  incredible  Labour.  It  is  faid  Mr.  Brindley  undertakes  to  purchafe  the 
Lands,  conftruCt  Locks,  make  Towing  Paths,  and  ereCt  Bridges,  at  Seven  hundred  Pounds  a 
Mile,  to  Flare  Caflle,  where  the  piercing  a  Mile  through  a  Hill  will  demand  Ten  thoufand  Pounds, 
and  a  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Mile  will  be  required  for  the  reff  of  the  Canal.  Taking  therefore  into 
our  View  the  important  Purpofes  to  be  obtained,  the  great  Extent  of  the  Work,  and  the  immenfe 
Expence  which  mu!i  attend  the  Execution  of  it,  one  may  reafonably  hope  what  hath  been  faid  above 
will  be  fully  juftified. 

w  It  is  faid  in  the  Text,  that  the  Spirit  of  Emulation  which  produced  what  is  called  Earl 
Gower’s  Canal  was  natural,  as  having  been  long  the  SubjeCt  of  Speculation,  and  which  the  Duke’s 
Undertaking  fully  proved  might  be,  if  properly  fupported,  leifureiy  carried  into  Execution.  But 
the  llefoiution  of  joining  to  this  only  intended  Canal,  another  of  Half  the  Extent,  from  the  Sc* 
vern,  was  lingular  and  extraordinary  ;  a  true  Feature  of  that  Magnanimity  and  Spirit  of  Enter- 
prize  which  are  effential  to  the  Englifh  Nation,  and  to  which  fo  many  great  Things  in  the  Courfe 
of  this  Work  have  been  jufily  afcribed.  They  faw  diflinClly  the  Motives  on  which  this  extenfive 
gnd  expenfive  Defign  was  undertaken,  they  judged  from  the  Alacrity  of  the  Subfcribers  it  would  1  e 

vigoroufly 
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A  Scheme  that  would  have  been  thought,  and  perhaps  would  have  been 
found  impracticable  in  the  preceding  Century,  and  which,  all  its  Circum- 
fiances  confidered,  muft  appear  aftoniftung  to  our  Pofterity.  Thefe  pro¬ 
digious  Works,  now  in  a  Train  of  Execution,  ffiew  that  we  ought  not  to 
defpair  of  Things  of  great  national  Utility,  though  they  may  long  dwell 
in  the  Minds,  or  only  float  upon  the  Tongues  of  Men.  It  proves  that  a 
Angle  vigorous  Attempt  will  do  much  more  than  the  mod  ferious  or  even 
the  mod  concluflve  Arguments.  For  FaCts  fpeak  to  the  Senfes  and  to  the 
Feelings  of  Mankind,  as  well  as  to  their  Reafon.  As  foon  therefore  as  it 
appeared,  that  an  eafy  and  commodious  Paflage  could  be  opened  between 
Manchefter  and  Liverpool,  all  Diffidence  and  all  Difficulties  vanilhed. 
Surveys  were  immediately  directed ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  were  perfected, 
Subfcriptions  chearfully  followed,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  expreffing  the 
warmed:  Zeal  in  rifquing  their  private  Property  for  the  publick  Service. 
But  then  this  Zeal  was  according  to  Knowledge  j  they  were  clearly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Utility  of  the  Undertaking  ;  and  they  faw,  without  fuffering 
any  Uneaflnefs,  that  Time,  Labour,  and  Expence,  muft  purchafe  them 
thofe  Benefits  this  new  Navigation  was  to  beftow;  and  therefore  what  in 
Days  of  lefs  Induftry,  lefs  Commercial  Spirit,  and,  let  us  add,  lefs  Opu¬ 
lence,  would  have  been  held  infuperable  Obftacles,  did  not  at  all  deter 
them  from  purfuing  fo  great  and  fo  glorious  a  Defign. 

What  the  aCtual  Advantages,  that  will  be  derived  from  thefe  Canals 
when  finifhed,  may  be,  Time  and  Experience  only  can  determine  ;  but 
upon  what  reafonable  Expectations  they  have  been  fo  fteadily  as  well  as 
ftrenuoufly  fupported,  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  report,  in  order  to  juftify 
the  Pains  taken  about  them  in  this  Work  It  is  a  vaft  TraCt  of  Country- 

through 

vigoroufly  carried  on  ;  and  they  clearly  comprehended  all  the  Confequences  that  would  attend 
its  being  completed.  They  therefore  very  prudently  contrived  to  lofe  no  Time  in  beginning  a 
Canal  of  Communication,  by  which  they  might  participate  in  all  thefe  Advantages,  and  at  the 
fame  Time,  to  this  free  Intercourfe  between  Liverpool,  Manchefler,  and  Hull,  add  an  open  Na¬ 
vigation  through  Staffordfhire  and  Worceflerfhire,  by  the  Severn,  to  the  opulent  Port  of  Briflol. 

x  In  refpeft  to  Inland  Navigations,  they  are  intirely  artificial,  whereas  Rivers  made  navigable  are 
only  fo  in  part.  For  this  Reafon  the  former  are  more  expenfive,  amounting  fometimes  to  tip  wards 
of  a  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Mile,  and  therefore  great  Circumfpeftion  is  requisite  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Grounds  through  which  they  are  to  pafs.  It  is  alledged  in  their  Favour,  that  they  are  carried  on 
more  direftly,  by  which  becomes  the  Paffage  fhorter ;  that  they  are  free  from  Currents,  exempt  from 
Floods,  are  not  impeded  by  Shallops,  which  renders  the  Navigation  more  regular  and  certain  ;  that 
fewer  Locks  are  requifire  ;  and  that  the  Ground  for  them  may  be  more  properly  chofen,  by  which 
Delay  is  avoided,  and  that  Horfes  draw  Boats  on  them  with  Expedition,  and  with  Eafe.  In  re- 
fpetfl  to  what  is  called  Earl  Gower’s  Canal,  it  is  propofed,  that  it  fhal!  be  Twelve  Feet  wide  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  in  moff  Places  Three  Feet,  at  the  Fords  no  more  than  Thirty  Inches  deep.  The  Boats  to  be 
Seventy  Feet  in  Length,  Six  in  Breadth,  and  to  draw  near  Thirty  Inches  Water.  Thefe  VefTels 
*vill  carry  about  Twenty  Tons;  and  are  fo  conltrufted,  as,  by  fhifting  the  Rudder,  to  fail  with 
-V,q  L .  XI.  JM  eq  either 
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through  which  they  are  to  pafs,  and  not  barely  one  or  two,  but  feveral 
Counties  that  are  to  {hare  the  Benefit  of  them,  with  this  remarkable  Cir- 
cumftance  in  their  Favour,  that  in  no  Part  of  this  noble  Ifiand  could  fuch 
a  Communication  be  of  more  Ufe,  the  Number  confidered  of  large,  and 
many  of  them  manufacturing  Towns,  in  its  Vicinity  T.  All  Kinds  of  Pro- 
vifions,  but  more  efpecially  Grain,  will  by  their  means  be  rendered  cheaper, 
and  kept  to  a  more  equal  Price.  For  by  furnifhing  Manure  from  great 
Diftances  at  a  low  Rate,  and  giving  a  quick  Carriage  even  to  remote  Mar¬ 
kets,  the  Canal  will  excite  an  adlive  Spirit  of  Cultivation,  and  the  Certainty 
of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  Supply  at  a  fmall  Expence  will  render  an  unreafona- 
ble  Rife  of  Corn,  where  it  has  been  in  Times  paft  frequently  and  fatally 
experienced,  for  the  future  in  a  great  meafure  impracticable.  Many  bulky, 
but  at  the  fame  time  very  ufeful  Commodities,  fuch  as  Flint,  Free,  Lime, 
Mill,  Grinding,  and  Paving  Stones,  Marl,  Slate,  Coals  of  different  Kinds, 
Marble,  Alabailer,  Iron  Ore,  will  find  a  much  eafier  and  cheaper  Paflage, 
and  of  courfe  reach  many  more  and  thofe  too  better  Markets,  than  they  can 
be  carried  to,  circumfianced  as  they  are  at  prefent. 


Frequent  Additions  will  probably  be  made  to  thefe  natural  Riches 
from  the  Difcoveries  that  mult  arife  from  the  cutting  through  a  Variety  of 
Soils  in  the  Progrels  of  this  great  Work,  fome  Inftances  of  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  already.  Befides;  the  Staples  of  thefe  feveral  Counties  may  be  car¬ 
ried  farther,  in  greater  Quantities,  and  be  notwithflanding  afforded  at  lower 
Rates,  fuch  as  Timber  from  different  Parts  of  Lancafhire,  the  Salt  and  Cheefe 


either  End  foremoft.  As  to  Equipage,  a  Man,  a  Boy,  and  a  Hoi  fe,  are  to  belong  to  each  Boa-t } 
and  as  the  Canal  will  befupplied  only  with  Water  fufficient  for  the  Navigation,  held  up  by  Locks, 
and  without  Stream,  the  Horfe  will  without  Difficulty  draw  a  Boat,  and  occafionally  Two  or  Three 
of  them.  From  this  Account,  the  real  Advantages  which  will  attend  this  new  Mode  of  Conveys 
ance,  more  efpecially  for  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  yet  cheap  Commodities,  is  fufficiently  apparent. 

y  The  Account  of  thefe  Canals  in  the  Text  will  not  convey  a  proper  Idea  of  their  Utility, 
without  taking  in  the  Feafibility  and  Facility  of  their  Extenfion,  upon  which  it  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  depends.  In  order  to  comprehend  this  clearly,  we  muff  recoiled!  the  grand  Canal  of  China, 
the  nobleft  Model  of  Inland  Navigation  in  the  World.  The  primary  Objedt  of  that  is,  connecting. 
Canton  with  the  Capital ;  but  what  renders  it  of  univerfal  Benefit  are,  the  Cuts  made  into  it  from 
every  City  and  great  Town.  Our  Canals,  as  deferibed  in  the  Text,  fnew  that  their  primary  Ob¬ 
ject  of  opening  an  inland  navigable  Communication  between  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  fo  long 
wifhed  and  fo  little  expedted  but  Forty  Years  ago,  will,  when  they  (hall  be  completed,  be  abfo- 
lutely  attained.  A  Thing  no  doubt  of  very  fignal  and  national  Importance,  which  will,  notwiths¬ 
tanding,  be  in  its  Value  very  much  enhanced  by  the  Canals  joining  thefe  from  numerous  trade-* 
ing  and  manufacturing  Towns,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  all  of  them  Handing  in  need  of 
fuch  a  Conveyance  to  one  or  more  of  thefe  Ports,  and  which  muft  receive  infinite  Benefit  by  fo 
iheap,  fo  eafy,  fo  commodious,  fo  certain,  and  fo  regular  a  Coi  ref pond  ence  with  each  other.-  - 
With  great  Reafon,  therefore,  have  the  Gentlemen  of  StafFordfhire  called  their  Canal  the 
Trunk,  in  AHufion  to  the  numerous  Branches  that  are  expected  to  fpring  from  it.  But,  be- 
iides  thefe,  may  we  not,  without  pretending  to  fee  far  into  Futurity,  conjedture  that  this  Spirit 
of  improving  by  Inland  Canals  will  fpread  into  feveral  other  Parts  of  this  Ifland  ? 
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of  Cheflfire,  Earthen-ware  from  Staffordshire,  numerous  Articles  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  all  the  various  Manufactures  from  Marie  he  iter  and  other 
Places,  will  be  relieved  from  a  Variety  of  Impediments  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  laboured.  Raw  Materials  of  every  Sort  will  be  conveyed 
with  much  more  Eafe  and  Expedition  to  the  feveral  Towns  where  they 
are  wrought  up,  and,  when  manufactured,  will  with  like  Facility  be  carried 
to  the  Ports  from  which  they  are  ufually  (hipped,  either  Coaft-ways  to  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  this,  or  into  other  Countries.  Thus  Agriculture,  Manu¬ 
factures,  domeftic  Trade,  foreign  Commerce,  and  every  Species  of  In¬ 
dustry  fubfervient  to  all  thefe,  will  be  evidently  and  in  a  high  Degree  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  Inland  Navigation,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Numbers  who  will 
live  and  be  comfortably  fubfifted  by  it.  It  mult  however  be  acknowleged, 
that  fame  Objections  have  been  made  again  ft,  and  fome  Sufpicions  fug- 
gelled,  as  to  Inconveniencies  with  which  it  may  be  attended  It  is  but 
juftice  to  obferve,  that  thefe  are  in  their  Nature  far  more  incertain,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  much  lefs  Conlequence,  than  the  Benefits  that  have  been 
before  Hated,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  impofiible  to  find  Remedies  for  them 
even  if  theylhould  happen. 

In  the  Profecution  of  thofe  numerous  Improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Two  laft  Centuries,  new  Inllruments  and  a  vafl  Variety  of 
Machines  became  necelfary,  and  many  fuch  have  been  invented  which  have 

x  A  Ihort  View  of  the  molt  confiderable  of  thefe  Objections,  and  the  Anfwers  given  to  them, 
feem  requifite  to  the  fetting  this  important  Objeft  in  a  proper  Point  of  Light.  It  is  faid,  that  cut¬ 
ting  thefe  Canals,  afid  thereby  dividing  cultivated  Lands,  as  well  as  in  other  refpefts,  is  an  Injury 
to  private  Property.  To  this  it  might  be  anfwered,  that  under  all  Governments  private  Interefl 
mult  give  Way  to  publick  Utility.  But  more  fatisfaffory  Anfwers  in  this  Cafe  may  be  given. 
Private  Interclt  is  here  confulted  in  the  very  Meafure  purfued  for  promoting  publick  Utility.  A. 
Senfe  of  this  produced  the  Petitions  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  Subscriptions  by  which  it 
mult  be  promoted.  Men  are  not  apt  to  miliake  their  own  Interells,  and  never  concur  deliberately^ 
in  hurting  them.  Befides,  Compensations  are  provided,  and  every  Limitation  on  the  Powers  in- 
ferted  in  the  Afts,  that  could  be  devifed,  to  prevent  Grievances  in  this  Particular.  It  is  alleged, 
that  by  this  very  Cutting  much  Land  is  wafted  and  deltroyed.  Let  us  fee  how  far  this  is  founded. 
A  Mile  of  Canal  takes  up  an  Acre  and  an  Half;  a  Canal  of  an  Hundred  Miles,  One  hundred  and 
Fifty  Acres,  which  is  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  fquare.  It  is  believed  it  will  very  much  di- 
minifh  Land  Carriage.  To  thofe  who  think  the  Nation  fuffers  by  our  keeping  too  many  Horfes, 
this  will  appear  an  Advantage  ;  thofe  who  think  otherwife,  may  doubt  as  to  the  Faff.  They  will 
own,  that,  in  the  Firft  Inflance,  Land  Carriage  between  Places  Seated  on  Canals  will  be  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  but  as  the  Trade  of  thefe  Places  will  be  increafed,  the  Land  Carriage  from  thofe  to  Places 
not  feated  on  Canals  muff  increafe  with  it  ;  in  what  Proportion,  Time  only  can  determine.  It 
is  fuggefted,  it  may  interfere  with  River  Navigation.  But  this  can  happen  but  feidom,  and  only 
by  being  cheaper,  which  is  an  Advantage  to  the  Publick.  It  is  not  however  impoflible  that  Means 
may  be  found  to  improve  fome  of  thefe  River  Navigations,  So  as  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience. 
Laftly,  it  is  apprehended  thefe  Inland  Navigatiorfs  may  hurt  the  Coafl  Trade.  The  Event  may 
prove  the  very  reverfe,  becaufe  by  them  greater  Quantities  of  Commodities  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  Sea-Ports,  and  of  courfe  they  muff  be  Sent  to  foreign  Countries,  which  will  increafe  our  Com¬ 
merce,  or  Coaft-wife  to  different  Parts  of  our  own. 
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been  here  and  elfawhere  employed  with  fo  much  Succefs,  as  to  raife  the 
Character  of  our  Artifts  to  the  greateft  Height  over  all  Europe.  Our  Im¬ 
plements  in  Agriculture  are  not  more  ingenious  in  their  Conftrudtion,  than 
ftrong,  neat,  and  accurate  in  their  Execution,  fo  as^to  be  admired  and  imi¬ 
tated  by  Foreigners,  where-ever  that  Science,  of  fuch  general  Utility,  is 
encouraged  and  efteemed  a.  What  is  now  Filed  the  new  Hulbandry,  and 
which  has  exercifed  the  Thoughts  and  Pens  of  the  ableft  Authors  abroad, 
was  the  Invention  of  a  practical  Farmer  here.  In  regard  to  Carriages  alfo, 
we  at  leaf!  equal  other  Nations  in  the  Beauty,  Lightnefs,  and  Convenience 
of  fome,  in  the  Strength,  Utility,  and  fkilful  Contrivance  of  others,  fuited 
for  all  the  Purpofes  in  which  they  can  be  ufed  either  for  Pleafure  or  Profit. 
In  regard  to  thofe  Machines  which  acff  by  circular  Motion,  it  is  thought 
the  Dutch  excel  in  fome  Kind  of  Wind  Mills ;  but  in  reference  to  thofe 
moved  by  Water,  for  preparing  Metals  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  different 
Manufactures,  as  well  as  in  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  thofe  Manufactures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts,  we  fucceed  better  than  moff  of  our  Neighbours  by  their  own 
Confeffion  b.  In  the  feveral  curious  and  arduous  Contrivances  requifite  in 
the  Management  of  Mines,  we  have  little  Reafon  to  envy  them,  though 
thefe  are  allowed  to  be  Things  in  their  own  Nature  of  the  utmoft  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  where  there  is  the  greateft  Necefiity  for  abridging  Labour,  which 

a  As  there  are  a  great  Variety  of  Soils  in  this  Country,  fo  very  different  Ploughs  have  been 
invented,  fuited  to  this  Difference  in  Soils,  which  hath  been  of  general  Utility  in  Hufbandry,  and 
is  one  great  Reafon  why,  in  proportion  to  its  Extent,  we  have  in  this  Kingdom  more  cultivated 
Land  than  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  On  this  Account,  feveral  of  them  derive  their  Names 
from  the  Places  where  they  are  moft  in  Ufe,  fuch  as  the  Colchefler,  Lincolnlhire,  and  Suffex 
Ploughs,  as  alfo  the  Caxton  or  Trenching  Plough  drawn  by  Twenty  Horfes.  But  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  are  the  Dray,  Single  and  Double-wheeled  Ploughs,  and  the  Four-Coultered  Plough,  accurately 
defcribed  and  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  Tull.  The  fame  may  be  Laid  of  our  Harrows, 
Hoes,  Spades  for  feveral  Ufes,  &c.  Yet  are  we.  ftill  much  Ihort  of  abfolute  Perfection,  fince  the 
worthy  Author  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry  gives  Defcriptions  and  Figures  of  feveral  Inftruments 
which  might  be  introduced  from  other  Countries,  and  fome  old  ones,  which,  having  been  inad¬ 
vertently  difufed,  deferve  therefore  to  be  revived.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Young,  in  his  excellent 
Farmers  Letters,  delivers  his  Thoughts  on  the  fame  Subjedt  with  equal  Intelligence  and  publick 
Spirit. 

b  As  Metals  are  amongft  the  Staple  Commodities  of  this  Country,  no  Skill  or  Pains  have  been 
fpared  in  contriving  and  improving  Machines  for  reducing  them  into  Forms  fit  for  Sale  and  Ufe* 
Of  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  Stamping  Mill  for  Tin  Ore,  the  Forging  Mills  for  making  large  Iron 
Bars,  the  Slitting  Mills  for  dividing  thefe  ;  Brafs  Battery  Works  ;  Plate  and  Flatting  Mills  for  the 
finer  Metals ;  Gold  and  Silver  and  other  Wire  Mills,  and  many  more.  Yet  thefe  great,  thefe 
ingenious,  thefe  expenfive  Pieces  of  Mechanifm,  are  only  preparatory  to  Manufactures  of  different 
Kinds,  in  every  one  of  which  very  many  and  very  curious  Machines  are  employed  with  fuch  Ef¬ 
fect,  that  not  only  the  fineft  and  moft  ufeful  Things  are  made,  but  are  alfo  made  in  fo  fhort  a 
Space,  with  fuch  Facility,  and  in  fuch  Quantities,  as  render  them  at  the  Firft  Hand  exceedingly 
cheap,  which  gives  and  fecures  Subfiftence  to  Multitudes  of  induftrious  and  laborious  Work¬ 
men. 
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in  mod  other  Cafes  is  unpopular  with  us<\  The  Dexterity  ffiewn  in  ad¬ 
apting  Machines  to  a  Variety  of  Intentions,  which  have  been  introduced  in 
many  new  Undertakings,  that  might  otherwife  have  proved  impracticable, 
does  great  Honour  as  well  to  this  Country,  as  to  the  prefent  Age. 

In  nothing  hath  this  been  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  laft- mentioned 
of  our  Improvements,  that  is,  the  navigable  Canals,  which  have  been 
chiefly  conducted  by  one  original  Genius,  fo  fertile  in  Refources,  that  hi¬ 
therto  no  Obftacles,  however  formidable,  have  put  a  Stop  to  his  Defigns. 
He  was  prepared  for  his  Operations  above,  by  his  Knowledge  in  conducting 
thofe  under  Ground,  in  the  Coal  Mines  at  Worfley,  fo  that  the  Difficulties 
which  occurred  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Canal,  though  they  appeared  new, 
or  rather  were  fo  in  the  Sight  of  others,  were  not  beheld  in  the  fame  Light 
by  him  ;  for  his  Acquaintance  with  the  Mechanic  Powers,  and  what  Ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  him  of  their  EffeCts,  produced  a  Confidence  which 
was  held  for  Temerity  till  the  Event  fhewed  it  was  well  founded  d.  But 
his  Works  being  publickly  carried  on,  their  Principles  were  quickly  under- 
ftood,  his  Refources  became  known,  and  he  readily  contributing  both  his 

c  The  Profit  of  Mines  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  Expence  of  working  them,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Value  of  the  Metal.  If  no  Engines  were  in  Ufe,  more  Men  muff  be  employed;  but 
then,  from  the  great  Charge  attending  this,  a  few,  and  thofe  only  the  richeff,  could  be  wrought. 
But,  as  Things  now  {land,  Engines  diminifhing  much  of  the  Labour,  many  more  Mines  are 
worked,  and  of  courfe  more  People  fubfift  by  them.  For  the  raifing  Ores  out  of  the  Pits,  Win- 
laffes,  Cranes,  and  Horfe  Engines  are  employed.  For  raifing  and  carrying  off  Water,  they  have 
in  the  Tin  Mines  in  Cornwall  (fee  Borlafe’s  Natural  Hiffory,  p.  169 — 175)  abundance  of  Contri¬ 
vances,  the  Whim,  the  Ragg  and  Chain,  the  Water  Wheel  and  Bobbs  ;  but  the  beff,  moff  effec¬ 
tual,  and  therefore  ufed  in  Mines  of  every  Kind,  is  the  Steam  or  Fire  Engine.  This,  by  conti¬ 
nual  Improvements,  is  now  brought  to  fuch  Perfection,  that,  though  a  very  complicated  Machine,, 
it  in  a  great  meafure  regulates  itfelf.  It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  endlefs,  to  mention  the  feveral 
Inventions  to  anfwer  different  Purpofes,  and  to  remedy  particular  Inconveniences  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almoft  every  confiderable  Mine  in  thefe  Kingdoms. 

d  In  the  Coal  Mines  which  extend  very  far  under  the  Hills  at  Worfley,  he  had  praftifed  many 
of  thefe  Methods  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Canal.  For  after  bringing  the  Coals  from  the 
Places  where  they  were  hewn  in  little  Waggons,  carrying  a  Ton  each,  eafily  pufhed  by  a  Man 
down  an  inclined  Plain  to  a  flat  Stage,  he  caufes  them  to  be  fhot  from  thence  into  Boats,  on 
a  fubterranean  Canal  of  Water  raifed  out  of  the  Mine,  with  a  Rail  on  each  Hand,  by  the  Help 
of  which  a  Man  draws  Five,  Six,  or  more  of  them,  each  of  the  Burthen  of  Seven  Tons,  more 
than  a  Mile  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Mine,  and,  being  there  received  into  a  capacious  Stone  Refervoir, 
from  thence  is  conveyed,  carrying  the  Boats  with  it,  into  the  open  Canal  that  goes  to  Mancheffer. 
The  vaulted  R.oof  of  this  fubterraneous  Canal  is  fupported  in  fome  Places  by  a  Brick  Arch,  but 
is  in  moft  fuffained  by  the  natural  Rock  through  which  it  is  cut.  In  the  feveral  Operations  re- 
quifite  to  the  cutting  and  extracting  the  Coals,  this  great  Difciple  of  Nature  hath  fhewn  his  Sa¬ 
gacity  in  a  Multitude  of  new  invented  or  much  improved  Machines,  fuch  as  portable  Cranes  for 
removing  of  Stones,  an  Overlhot  Mill  which  gives  Motion  to  a  Wheel  Eight  Yards  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  which,  befides  driving  Three  Pair  of  Stones  for  grinding  Corn,  and  a  Boulting  Mill  of 
curious  Conftruftion,  ferves  alfo  for  making  Mortar.  Add  to  all  this,  his  having  taught  a, new 
Method  of  making  a  Fire  Engine,  by  which  Two  Thirds  of  the  Expence  is  diminilhed  (ufually 
Five  hundred  Pounds)  by  making  Cylinders  of  Dealinffead  of  Caff  Metal,  and  Chains  of  Wood, 
which  are  found  to  anfwer  better  than  thofe  of  Iron, 
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Advice  and  his  Afliftance,  we  fee  them  extended  under  his  Direction  with 
equal  Spirit  and  Succefs.  There  is  little  Doubt  to  be  made,  that  whenever 
thefe  great  Works  fhall  he  completed,  and  their  Confequences  evidently  dis¬ 
played,  they  will  be  imitated  in  many  Places.  As  little  Reafon  is  there  to 
queftion,  that  though  this,  like  mod;  new  Undertakings,  appeared  lingular 
and  furprifmg,  yet,  when  thoroughly  inveftigated,  it  may  be  difcovered,  that 
thefe  Water  Conveyances2,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  the  new  Machines  employed 
about  them,  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  advantageous  Ends,  efpe- 
cially  in  fo  inquifitive  and  enterprising  an  Age  as  this,  when  every  Attempt 
to  promote  publick  Utility  is  not  only  fure  of  meeting  with  favourable 
Notice,  but  likewife,  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  practicable,  of  En¬ 
couragement  and  Support, 

With  all  thefe  pregnant  Advantages,  there  cannot  furely  be  the  lead 
Doubt  made,  that  we  have  from  the  Commencement  of  the  prefent  Cen¬ 
tury  rendered  this  noble  Country  much  better  than  it  was,  and  brought 
large  Quantities  of  Land,  which  is  the  bed  Proof  of  national  Improvement, 
into  Cultivation.  At  that  Period,  if  we  may  credit  the  bed  judges,  it  was 
computed  thatQne  Quarter  of  it  was  almod  abfolutely  wade,  and  near  Half 
as  much  more  but  in  a  little  better  Condition  d  If  this  Kingdom  was  then 
in  that  State,  the  other  two  were  certainly  in  a  much  vvorfe,  though  all 
of  them,  even  then,  in  a  State  of  Improvement,  in  comparifon  to  what 
they  had  been  in  the  Courfe  of  the  preceding  Century,  during  which  how¬ 
ever  confiderable  Efforts  had  been  made.  Of  the  Truth  of  all  this,  there 
wanted  not  fufficient  Evidence  to  convince  any  candid  and  confiderate  In¬ 
quirer.  From  the  fame  Kind  of  Evidence,  that  is,  from  the  Income  and 

e  It  is  not  improbable,  that  by  the  Help  of  fuch  Canals  running  on  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and 
thereby  intercepting  the  Waters  of  Springs  which  difcharge  on  the  lower  Grounds,  confiderable 
Tra&s  of  marlhy  Lands  might  be  converted  into  fine  Meadows.  By  diverting  fuch  Springs,  and 
taking  fome  inconfidcrable  Streams  into  fuch  Canals,  poffibly  a  Remedy  might  be  found  for  that 
Deficiency  of  Water,  which  is  the  chief  Caufe  of  the  Difficulties  occurring  in  Rivers  rendered 
navigable  by  Art,  or  at  lead:  the  Number  of  Locks  in  them  might  by  this  means  be  diminiffied. 
The  Junction  of  navigable  Rivers  by  the  Intervention  of  fuch  Canals  hath  been  long  efieemed 
practicable,  and  one  may  with  a  Degree  of  Probability  conje&ure,  that  in  no  great  Space  of  Time 
Something  of  this  Kind  will  be  undertaken,  for  the  Expediency  of  which  many  Reafons  might 
be  offered. 

f  In  the  Computations  by  Mr.  King,  referred  to  in  the  Text,  the  Number  of  Acres  in  England 
is  fixed  at  Thirty-nine  Millions,  and  no  more  than  Twenty-one  Millions  allowed  for  both  Arable 
and  Padure  Lands.  Half  a  Million  is  affigned  for  High  Roads,  Foot-paths,  and  ufelefs  Wades; 
Ten  Millions  for  Heaths,  Moors,  and  barren  Lands,  valued  at  Twelve  Pence  an  Acre  ;  and  Three 
Millions  more  for  Forefts,  Parks,  and  Commons.  This  Gentleman  had  great  Opportunities  of 
making  and  of  correCfing  his  Calculations,  by  having  recourfe  to  the  publick  Accounts  of  Hearth 
Money  and  other  Taxes,  which  now  no  longer  fubfifi.  Dr.  Davenant,  and  other  political  Wri¬ 
ters,  reafon  upon  his  Computations,  and  declare  them,  as  far  as  they  could  difeern,  to  be  very 
confident  and  exaCt  ;  but  this  mud  be  nnderdood  with  a  Degree  of  Latitude,  as  precife  ExaCt- 
aefs  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  fuch  Computations. 

Produce 
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Produce  of  Eftates.,  the  general  Face  of  the  Country,  the  apparent  Condi¬ 
tion  and  Circumftances  of  all  Ranks  of  People,  together  with  the  Income 
and  Fxpences  of  the  Publick,  it  is  incontdtable  that  numerous  and  great 
Improvements  have  been  made,  though  it  would  be  no  eafy  Matter  to  bring 
thefe  under  any  fatisfadtory  Form  of  Calculation  S. 

But  this  wonderful  Improvement  hath  been  effected  in  different  Ways* 
for  of  what  was  then  cultivated  there  was  much  capable  of  Melioration  ; 
there  were  more  Forefts,  Woods,  Coppices,  than  there  are  now,  befides 
wide  Tra&s  of  Land  that  have  been  brought  to  yield  both  Grafs  and  Corn, 
which  were  then  underftood  to  be  ufelefs  and  barren.  The  fame,  though 
in  a  lefs  Degree,  hath  unqueftionably  happened  in  North  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  as  the  Marks  before-mentioned  appear  vifibly  in  both  Countries,  and 
thofe  Marks  are  fuch  as  cannot  pofilbly  deceive  us  h.  It»no-way  derogates 
from  the  Truth  of  this  Affertion,  that  there  are  ftill  very  large  and  conft- 
derable  Spaces  of  wild  and  wade  Grounds,  and  feveral  Hills,  Mountains, 
and  Moors,  that  are  very  fufceptible  of  Cultivation ;  for  thefe,  whatever 

their  Extent,  are  but  the  Remains  of  what  formerly  were  much  more  fre¬ 

quent,  and  ferve  to  put  us  in  Mind  of  what  mud  have  been  the  Cafe  when 
even  this  bed  cultivated  Part  of  the  Ifland  was  in  the  State  before-mentioned  K 
A-  C  .  Thefe 

t  The  ingenious  Author  of  the  Eflays  on  Hufbandry,  P.  5.  p.  computes,  that  (exclufive  of 
Scotland  and  Wales)  England  contains  Thirty-four  Millions  of  Acres,  and  of  thefe  he  conceives  there" 
may  be  Fifteen  Millions  of  Arable  Land,  and  thinks  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  above  One  Million 
of  Acres  more  into  Cultivation.  But  if,  throwing  Wales  into  the  Calculation,  we  have  actually 
Fifteen  Millions  of  Arable  Land,  we  ihould  in  proportion  have  Twenty  Millions  of  Meadows  ancf 
Paftures,  for  furely  our  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Horfes  are  evidently  increafed  as  much  as  the  Produce 
of  our  Arable  Land;  and,  if  fo,  we  ftiould  not  have  Five  Millions  of  unimproved  Acres  in  all 

England  and  Wales.  But  whoever  confiders  the  Forefts,  Heaths,  Moors,  Commons,  and  Moun¬ 

tains,  ftill  viftble  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country,  will  probably  think  they  amount  to  more.  Thefe 
Differences  may  be  very  well  accounted  for,  if,  inftead  of  eftimated  or  common,  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  fquare  Statute  Miles  and  Acres,  for,  according  to  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew’s  Calculation 
(fee  Vol.  II.  p.  6.)  there  are  of  fuch  Acres  upwards  of  Forty-fix  Millions  in  South  Britain.  After 
ail,  there  will  be  much  of  Conjecture  in  Things  of  this  Nature  «  yet  from  FaCts,  our  having  made 
very  large  Improvements,  as  is  afterted  in  the  Text,  is  not  at  all  lefs  certain. 

h  In  reference  to  North  Britain,  we  need  only  to  look  into  the  Ictereft  of  Scotland  confidered, 
Which  was  written  by  Mr.  Lindfay,  Provoft  of  Edinburgh  (particularly  p.  45.  46,  47.)  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  almoft  invincible  Bars  to  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  in  that  Country  in  for¬ 
mer  Times,  and  the  Caufes  of  that  Dilatorinefs  which  appeared  in  Cultivation,  even  when  thofe 
Caufes  were  happily  removed.  In  regard  to  Ireland,  confult,  A  ColleCIion  of  TraCls  relating  to 
the  prefent  State  of  that  Ifland,  printed  for  T.  Woodward,  A.  D.  1729,  8vo.  In  thefe  may  be 
feen  how  this  Country  recovered  from  a  deplorable  State  of  Poverty  and  Indolence,  and  with 
what  Vigour  and  Succefs  Improvements  of  every  Kind  were  purfued.  See  alfo  the  Hiftories  of 
feveral  Counties  in  Ireland,  that  have  been  publifhed.  Improvements  began  there  A.  D.  1690,  in 
North  Britain,  about  the  Commencement  of  the  current  Century 

1  To  form  fome  diftinCl  Notion  of  this  Matter,  let  us  for  a  Moment  confider  a  particular  In- 
ftance.  The  Weald,  that  is,  the  W  ild,  Foreft,  or  Chace,  extended  from  Winchelfea  in  Suflex  to’ 

River? 
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Thefe  Remains  ferve  likewife  to  encourage  that  a&ive  Spirit  of  Induftry 
which  produces  publick  Emolument,  by  lhewing  that  there  is  {till  abun¬ 
dant  Room  for  its  Exertion.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  at  this 
Juncture  thele  unpleafant  Scenes  ftrike  us  more  forcibly  from  the  Confide*- 
ration  of  the  highly  cultivated  Lands  in  their  Vicinity,  which  not  a  little 
deepen  the  Gloominefs  of  the  Profpetft,  by  feeming  to  reproach  our  Indo¬ 
lence  k.  I  fay  feeming,  becaufe  all  Things  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  and 
that,  notwithftanding  this.  Things  are  really  in  that  improved  State  which 
we  have  aflerted  them  to  be,  will  admit  of  fome  farther  Teftimonies,  which 
it  may  be  proper  therefore  to  produce. 

There  are  Two  Sorts  of  Lands,  that  appear  particularly  to  have  been 
within  this  Period  rendered  in  a  fuperior  Degree  beneficial  to  the  Commu¬ 
nity,  from  the  fingular  Attention  that  hath  been  fhewn  to  their  Improve-  • 
inent.  The  Firfi:  Sort  are  fuch  as  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  Part  over¬ 
whelmed  by  fait  or  by  frefh  Waters,  fo  as  to  be  more  or  lefs  unprofitable 
till  by  Art  and  Induftry  recovered.  The  latter,  fuch  as  from  their  Situation 
and  Circumftances  had  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  been  in  a  lefs  advanta¬ 
geous  State  of  Cultivation  than  that  of  which  they  were  naturally  capable. 

Rivers  Hill  in  Kent,  a  vaftTrafr  of  Land  above  One  hundred  Miles  in  Length,  and  about  Thirty  In 
Breadth,  comprehending  nearly  Two  Millions  of  Acres.  This  the  Britons  called,  as  the  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle  informs  us,  Andrede,  i.  e.  Marvellous,  or  Coide  Andrede,  i.  e.  The  Mighty  Wood,  and  the 
Saxons  the  Wyeld.  It  was  a  rude,  uncultivated  Wafte,  overgrown  with  Wood;  for  reclaiming 
which,  the  Saxons  laid  Parcels  of  it  to  the  Farms  in  the  Neighbourhood,  for  feeding  their  Te¬ 
nants  Hogs,  being  efleemed  unfit  either  for  Arable  or  Paflure.  Many  of  thefe  Divifions,  being 
Vallies,  they  filled  Denes,  and  thofe  who  brought  them  into  fome  Cultivation  gave  them  their 
own  Names,  as  Halden,  Tenterden,  Malden,  &c.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  and  in  confequence  of 
the  Cufiom  of  Gavelkind,  thefe  Dens  are  become  by  Divifion  and  Subdivifion  very  fmall,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  were.  The  Soil  of  this  whole  Tra<ft  is  much  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  hath 
been  chiefly  improved  by  Marl,  of  which  they  have  feveral  Kinds,  and  of  different  Colours.  The 
inquifitive  Reader  may  find  full  Information,  in  regard  to  this  Subje<fl,  in  a  Treatife,  intituled, 
“  The  Inrichment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,”  publifhed,  but  not  written,  by  the  famous  Gervafe 
Markham. 

k  As  rich,  beautiful,  and  fertile  as  many  of  the  Lands  about  this  Metropolis  at  prefent  are, 
the  County  of  Middlefex  was  formerly  over- run  with  Heath  and  Wood.  Of  this,  there  want 
not  pregnant  Proofs  at  this  Day.  On  the  Eaft  lies  Epping  or  Waltham  Foreft  ;  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Hackney  was  in  the  Foreft.  Stepney,  or  Stebonheath,  fhews  in  its  Name  what  once 
it  was.  If  we  crofs  the  River  Lea,  we  come  to  Tottenham  and  Edmonton,  Places  detached  from 
that  great  Wafte,  of  which  Enfield  Chace  is'  the  Remains.  Cane  Wood,  Hornfey,  Highgate, 
and  Finchley  Common,  ftretch  towards  the  Woods  of  Northaw  and  Southaw,  and  fhew  what  they 
once  were,  even  in  their  prefent  Condition.  The  Weft  Side  of  the  County  is  compofed  of  the 
Hundreds  of  Elthorn  and  Spelthorn  ;  in  the  former  of  thefe  lie  theParifhes  of  Northolt  and  South- 
©It,  in  the  Saxon  Language  North  and  South  Woods ;  the  latter  comprehends  Hounflow  Heath, 
and  the  Warren  of  Staines.  In  the  Time  of  Henry  V.  St.  Giles’s  Fields  were  a  Wood,  in  which 
the  Lollards  affembled.  Thefe  Fafts,  at  the  fame  time  they  explain  and  juftify  what  is  advanced 
in  the  Text,  may  alfo  ferve  to  convince  us,  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  all  thefe  Heaths,  Woods,  and 
Waftes  now  left,  will  gradually  fall  into  fome  Kind  or  other  of  Cultivation, 
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and  to  which  within  this  Space  of  Time  they  have  been  happily  reflored, 
as  hath  been  demonftrated  from  the  Confequences  attending  the  Change  in 
their  Condition.  Of  both  thefe  we  fliall  treat  fuccindtly,  as  they  are  di¬ 
rect  and  pregnant  Inftances  of  the  Truth  of  what  we  have  aiTerted  1.  The 
former  are  fuch  as  we  ufually  diftinguifh  by  the  Name  of  Fens,  -Marfhes, 
Bogs,  &c.  of  which  there  are  confiderable  Quantities  both  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  Romney  Marfh  forms,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  and 
therefore  we  lhall  not  inlift  upon  it  here,  a  very  conliderable  and  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  Trad!  of  Meadow  and  Palture  m.  The  wide-fpread  Fens  in  the 
Counties  of  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  the  Ille  of  Ely,  make  a  very  large  Diftridt.  Thofe  in  So- 
merfetlbire,  of  which  we  have  likewife  fpoken  already  when  added  to  thefe, 
may  be  truly  faid,  more  efpecially  if  we  take  in  leffer  Spots  of  the  fame 
Kind  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  equal  in  Extent  to  one  of  our 
midling  Shires,  which  renders  them  in  the  Itridleft  Senfe  a  national  Ob¬ 
ject. 

I  Thefe  are  the  molt  diltlndt,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod:  inconteflible  Kinds  of  Improve¬ 
ment,  affording,  if  the  Expreflion  may  be  allowed,  ocular  Demonftration  of  the  Advantages  they 
produce.  The  draining  Ten  Acres  of  Fen,  or  reclaiming  Ten  Acres  of  Bog,  removes  a  Nui- 
fance,  and  adds  fo  much  Land  to  the  publick  Territory.  In  this  Light,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
the  Donation  of  Induffry,  and  as  real  an  Acquifition  as  if  obtained  by  ConquefL  The  Produce, 
and  confequently  the  Value  of  Land,  raifed  in  a  confiderable  Degree  by  the  mere  Alteration  of  the 
Mode  of  Culture,  is  a  real  Acquifition  alfo,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Prefent  of  Oeconomy. 
By  Methods  like  thefe  a  Country  may  be  extended  and  improved ;  but  it  is  by  fuch  Methods  only 
that  an  Ifland  can  ever  be  extended  and  improved,  Nature  having  afligned  us  Bounds  that  we  can 
pafs  no  other  Way  ;  Bounds,  however,  by  which  we  are  not  imprifoned,  but  defended. 

m  See  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I.  p.  404,  405.  Romney  Marfh  differs  from  the 
Fens  in  this,  that  it  was  not  recovered  but  wrefled  from  the  Sea,  and  both  is  and  muff  be  de¬ 
fended  againif  it  by  flrong  Banks,  and  at  great  Expence.  This  Difference  in  their  Nature  is  the 
Reafon  that,  notwithftanding  by  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  17.  §.  15.  all  the  Laws  of  Romney 
Marfh,  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  wifely  and  judicioufly  fettled,  are  declared  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  thofe  of  Bedford  Level  ;  yet  that  Corporation  could  never  avail  itfelf  of  fo  much  as 
One  of  them.  We  have  declared  againft  this  Manner  of  Gaining,  or,  as  the  old  Term  is,  Winning 
Land  from  the  Sea,  but  we  as  freely  own,  that  Fifty  thoufand  Acres  of  fine  Feeding  Lands,  and 
this  Marfli  does  not  amount  to  lefs,  is  an  Acquifition,  and  an  Acquifition  of  very  great  Value, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  as  the  Lands  continually  improve,  and  the  Climate  gtows  better,  their  Value 
is  daily  increafing. 

II  We  have  fpoken  of  thefe  Somerfetfliire  Fens,  Vol.  I.  p.  331,  332,  333,  and  have  mentioned 
the  numerous  Advantages  that  would  arife  from  draining  them,  as  well  as  the  Probability 
there  is  that  they  might  be  drained  with  Facility.  As  to  leffer  Quantities  of  thefe  wet  Grounds, 
there  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  feveral  Counties  of  Derby,  Effex,  Gloucefler,  Kent,  Middlefex,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Surry,  Suffex,  and  York,  as  appears  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  Hiftory  of  Imbanking. 
Many  of  thefe  have  been  of  late  Years  recovered,  and  others  much  improved  by  Cultivation. 
Such  Grounds,  when  once  brought  into  a  State  of  bearing  Hemp,  become  highly  valuable,  and 
not  only  yield  good  Rents,  but  contribute  alfo  to  employ,  and  confequently  to  maintain,  great 
Numbers  of  induflrious  Perfons  of  both  Sexes  and  all  Ages,  as  we  have  occafionally  fhewn  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Work, 
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It  is  in  this  Light  that  the  middle  Diftridt,  that  Is,  the  MoraiTes  in.7 
Northamptonshire/  &c.  ufually  ffciled  the  Fens,  have  been  confidered  from 
the  Time  of  their  original  Draining  under  the  Aufpice  of  Government  °. 
The  Direction  and  Superintendence  of  this  important  Work  has  been  efpe- 
cially  committed  to  a  Corporation,  who  have  had  the  Powers  given  them 
by  the  Crown  confirmed,  and  all  their  Concerns  regulated,,  as  to  them  feein 
moil:  expedient,  and  at  their  own  Requeft,  by  Authority  of  Parliament. 
This  publick  Attention  hath  within  thefe  few  Years  been  extended  to  an 
entire  Review  of  their  Syftem,  making  the  requifite  Alterations  therein,  con¬ 
ciliating  the  proper  Methods  for  Draining  and  Navigation,  which  was  a 
Point  of  equal  Difficulty  and  Importance  i  giving  them  Powers  to  borrow 
Money,  for  making  their  Improvements,,  to  a  certain  Amount,  and  with 
lingular  Advantages ;  affigning  the  neceflary  Funds  for  difcharging  thofe 
Loans,  and  in  all  refpedts  affording  them  whatever  Helps  and  Affifiances 
they  thought  fit  to  demand  p.  By  thefe  Means,  and  their  conflant  Con¬ 
fidence 

®  Thefe  Fens  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our  antient  Civil  and  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftorians.  It 
fhould  feem,  from  their  Accounts,  that  they  were  maintained  in  tolerable  good  Order  under  the 
Direction  and  Patronage  of  the  Clergy  and  Monks.  For  in  thofe  Days  they  had  many  rich  and 
potent  religious  Houfes  fcattered  through  them,  fuch  as  Peterborough,  Ely,  Ramfey,  Croyland,. 
Thorney,  &c.  But  after  thefe  were  diflolved,  the  Eflates  belonging  to  them  coming  into  private 
Hands,  the  Dikes  and  Drains  fell  into  Decay,  and  the  Country  confequently  was  overflowed,  and 
reduced  gradually  into  a  wretched  Condition.  It  feemed  then  neceffary  that  the  Legiflature  fhould 
interpofe,  as  at  length  it  did  by  Stat.  43,  Eliz.  Cap.  xi.  in  the  Title  of  which  it  is  faid,  fome 
Hundred  thoufand  Acres  were  its  Object ;  this  however  was  not  carried  into  Execution,  many,  and 
amongft  them  fome  fenfible  Perfons,  fuch  as  Camden,  Britan,  p.  361.  thinking  they  ought  to  be 
left  as  they  were.  King  James  I.  who  paffed  Two  Laws  in  favour  of  Draining,  manifefted  however 
his  good  Intentions  in  this  refpefl,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  Charles  I.  by  his  Charter  dated 
10th  May,  in  the  13th  Year  of  his  Reign,  incorporated  the  Undertakers  for  draining  the  Great 
Level,  with  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford  at  their  Head.  The  Troubles  having  interrupted  this  good 
Work,  when  there  were  Thoughts  of  refuming  it,  A.  D.  165,3,  ^ie  Oppofition,  which  was  never 
lilent,  alledged,  that  the  Fens  produced  as  much  in  Reeds  and  Sedge  as  by  expenfivs  Draining*. 
In  Anfwer  to  this,  an  Account  was  taken  that  Year,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  Hemp,  Flax,  &c.  on  28,000  Acres  of  drained  Land,  yielded  113,600  1.  Afrer  the  Reflo- 
ration,  the  Corporation  for  draining  Bedford  Level  was  legally  fettled  by  the  wife  and  well-weighed 
Statute  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  17.  on  which  folid  Balls  this  important  Undertaking  hath  relied  ever 
fince.  By  Stat.  20  Car.  II.  Cap.  8.  the  Manner  of  taxing  Lands  for  the  Maintenance  of  the- 
Works  is  fixed  in  the  mofl  equitable  Manner.  The  Mifchiefs  occafioned  by  dividing  Commons 
was  remedied  by  Star.  1  Jac.  II. 

P  The  Diftindlion  of  North,  South,  and  Middle  Levels  feems  to  have  been  introduced,  with  no 
bad  Intention,  at  the  Clofe  of  the  lafe  Century,  viz.  A.  D.  1697,  but  in  Procefs  of  Time  was 
produ&ive  of  great  Inconveniencies.  A  Debt  was  contradled  of  near  50,000  1.  which  bore  parti¬ 
cularly  hard  on  the  North  Level,  which  owed  near  19,000!.  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  By  Stat.  27  Geo.  II.  Cap.  19.  the  Duke  and  Earl  generoufly  contenting,  the 
Debt  due  to  them  was  remitted,  the  ®ther  Debts  liquidated,  the  North  Level  exempted  from  the 
Debts  of  the  Two  others,  and  they  from  thofe  of  the  North  Level.  By  Stat.  27  Geo.  II.  Cap. 
the  Navigation  through  the  Fens  to  Peterborough  and  Lynn  is  fettled,  which  is  a  fair  Precedent  in 
regard  to  the  other  Navigations.  By  Stat.  29  Geo.  II.  Cap.  9..  a  Fund  is  fettled  for  difcharging 
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fidence  in  the  Protection  of  the  Legiflature,  their  Affairs  within  this  Period 
have  been  brought  into  a  very  thriving  and  flourifhing  Condition.  In  Proof 
of  this  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  the  advanced  Income  of  their  Lands,  the 
Growth  and  Improvement  of  their  Towns,  the  confiderable  Increafe  of 
their  People,  the  Augmentation  of  Trade,  and  the  repairing  old  and  make- 
ing  new  Roads  and  other  publick  Conveniences.  Evidences  conclufive  in 
all  Cafes,  but  particularly  fo  in  this,  as  the  Contrail  between  their  pad: 
and  prefent  Condition  is  not  only  very  confpicuous,  but,  which  does  not 
always  happen,  is  within  Memory  likewife.  We  may  add  to  thefe,  the 
feveral  Applications  made  within  thefe  few  Years  to  Parliament,  and  ACts 
procured  thereby  for  feparate  Drainings,  which  fhews  the  increafing  Vigour 
of  this  generous  Spirit,  and  a  Refolution  in  private  Perfons  to  rifque  very 
large  Sums  for  prolecuting  fuch  Improvements,  by  which  many  Thoufand 
Acres  have  been,  and  many  more  will  be,  rendered  firm  Land  and  fit  for 
Cultivation  q.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  Succefs  will  excite  other  Ap¬ 
plications  of  a  like  Kind  in  reference  to  the  Moraffes  fcattered  through  the 
reft  of  this  Kingdom  r. 

In  North  Britain,  from  the  Extravafation  of  Rivers,  Overflowing  of 
Lochs,  the  Redundance  of  Springs,  and  other  Caufes,  there  are  many 
Marfhes,  or,  as  they  ufually  llile  them.  Modes,  in  almoft  every  Part  of 

Debts  of  the  South  and  Middle  Levels,  amounting  to  27,440  1.  Bonds  given  are  to  be  afligned 
without  Stamps.  Credit  retrained  for  the  future  to  5000I.  for  the  North  Level,  and  32,0001.  for 
the  other  Two. 

q  It  is  of  Importance,  to  fhew  the  Truth  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Text,  to  remark,  that  the 
'Great  Level  of  the  Fens  contains  Six  hundred  thoufand  Acres ;  that  a  very  large  Quantity  of  thefe 
have  been  drained  and  rendered  firm  and  dry  Land,  to  the  great  Benefit  of  their  refpeftive  Own¬ 
ers,  and  that  there  are  (fometimes  intermixed  with  thefe)  confiderable  Trafls  nor  yet  fo  com¬ 
pletely  drained  as  they  might  be.  The  Owners  of  thefe,  feeing  the  Regard  fhewn  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration,  have  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  Powers  requifite  for  Draining  at  their  own  Expence.  In 
the  Seffions  in  the  29th  Year  of  his  late  Majefly’s  Reign,  Two  fuch  Adis  were  obtained,  in  the 
30th  Four,  in  the  31ft  Two,  in  the  3 2d  One,  and  in  the  33d  One,  by  which  many  Thoufand 
Acres  were  to  be  recovered  and  preferved.  This  manifeflly  proves,  that  the  Improvements  in  this 
Way  are  very  great  ;  that  they  are  increafing  ;  and  that  in  the  midft  of  an  expenfive  War  our 
People  had  Spirit  and  Fortune  to  purfue  them. 

r  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  though,  from  the  great  Extent  and  Confequence  of 
the  Fens  in  the  Great  Level,  they  occupied  fo  much  of  the  publick  Concern,  other  Places  in  a. 
like  State  were  by  no  means  negledled.  This  appears  not  only  from  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  ela¬ 
borate  Treatife,  but  alfo  from  feveral  Statutes,  fuch  as  37  Hen.  VIII.  Cap.  1  r.  7  Jac.  I.  Cap. 
20.  16  &  17  Car.  II.  Cap.  11.  10  Sc  11  W.  III.  Cap.  26.  11  Geo.  II.  Cap.  39.  This  demon- 
ilrates  the  Continuance  and  Extent  of  this  improving  Spirit,  fo  lingularly  beneficial  to  Individu¬ 
als  and  to  the  Publick.  As  to  fmaller  Parcels  of  wet  and  marlhy  Grounds,  of  which  there  for¬ 
merly  were  confiderable  Quantities  in  almofl  every  County,  the  greatefl  Part  of  them  (except 
where  referved  for  Peat,  which  in  fome  Places  turns  to  great  Profit)  have  been  rendered  dry 
and  improved  by  their  Owners,  which  alfo  are  fo  many  Acquifitions  to  the  Community,  and  very 
important  too,  if,  as  fome  have  computed,  every  Ten  thoufand  Acres  of  Land  completely  drained 
adds  a  Million  to  the  common  Stock. 
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the  Country,  which,  fince  a  laudable  Attention  to  the  augmenting  natural 
Advantages  and  removing  natural  Defeats  hath  prevailed,  have  in  a  great 
Variety  of  Inftances  been  drained,  or  otherwile  turned  to  beneficial  Pur- 
pofes.  As  this  noble  and  publick-fpirited  Difpofition  vifibly  increafes,  we 
may  reafonably  hope  that  a  continual  Progrefs  will  be  made  in  fo  falutary 
a  Work  s.  In  our  Sifter  Ifle  of  Ireland,  through  the  frequent  Calamities 
of  Civil  and  Foreign  Wars,  by  which  Induftry  through  a  Series  of  Ages 
was  repeatedly  interrupted,  joined  to  the  natural  Caufes  that  have  been  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  this  Country  hath  been  more  obnoxious  to  thefe  Evils 
than  almoft  any  other.  Such  Morafies,  Modes,  or  Bogs,  are  there  not  only 
common,  but  alfo  of  large  Extent,  confequently  detrimental,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  (landing  Reproach  of  One  of  the  fined:  Ifiands  in  Europe.  Yet 
fince  publick  Tranquility  hath  been  effectually  redored,  the  Number  of 
Inhabitants  increafed,  and  Indudry  and  Science  began  to  flourifh  as  they 
do  now,  the  People  in  general  have  every- where  more  or  lefs  applied  to 
Draining ;  and  this  with  fuch  Succefs,  as  to  change  many  of  thefe  miry 
Plains  into  as  rich  and  fertile  Meadows  as  are  any- where  to  be  feenL  It 
mud  however  be  confeded,  that,  notwithdanding  thefe  fuccefsful  Attempts, 
there  are  yet  remaining  very  confiderable  TraCts  of  unprofitable  Marfhes. 
But  the  Means  of  reclaiming  them  are  now  fo  well  underdood,  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  from  Draining  fo  generally  known,  the  Circumdances  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  fo  happily  altered  for  the  better,  the  Value  of  Lands  fo  much  raided, 

s  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  330.  contains  the  Earl  of  Cromarty’s  curious  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Inland  Heath  and  Peat  Modes  in  Scotland  ;  and  no  doubt  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  abound,  they  were  produced  the  fame  Way.  Stagnating  Waters  eaufe  them 
likewife,  and  thele  are  apt  to  extend  their  Bounds.  Locher  Mofs,  Ten  Miles  long,  and  of  confi- 
derable  Breadth,  contains  many  Thoufand  Acres  near  Solway  Firth,  was  caufed  as  the  Fens  were 
in  Lincolnfhire,  by  the  Sea  throwing  up  Land  to  fuch  a  Height,  as,  impeding  the  Paffage  of  the 
frefh  Waters,  forced  them  to  fettle  on  the  Land,  and,  by  corrupting  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables,  gene¬ 
rated  this  Mofs.  Many  Circumdances  formerly  concurred  to  their  being  differed  to  remain  in 
that  State.  There  was  no  Want  of  Land,  Peat  was  a  cheap  ufeful  Fuel,  Draining  was  little  un¬ 
derdood,  it  was  expenfive,  and  Money  was  fcarce.  But  dnce  Property  is  become  fecure,  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  Trade  dourifh,  a  new  Sydem  prevails.  Land  bears  an  high  Price,  Coals  are  eafily 
had,  the  Method  of  Draining- is  well  known,  the  Gentry  have  a  Turn  to  Improvements,  and  thefe 
have  anfwered  fo  well,  that  their  Fortunes  are  enlarged,  and  of  courfe  this  Difpofition  daily  ex¬ 
tends. 

1  Sir  William  Petty,  than  whom  no  Man  knew  Ireland  better,  reckoned  1,500,000  Acres  of 
coarfe  Land,  ufually  diled  unprofitable,  and  as  much  more  which  (a  Century  pad)  he  held  to  be 
abfolutcly  fuch.  The  greated  Part  of  this  was  Marfh,  Fen,  or  Bog.  Dr.  King,  Archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  N°  190,  hath  given  an  excellent  Account  of  their  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  Methods  by  which  they  might  be  recovered,  judified  by  Experiment.  Since  the 
Time  he  wrote,  this  laudable  Work  hath  been  affiduoufly  purfued,  and  with  fuch  Succefs,  that  it 
is  thought  One  million  of  Acres  or  more  have  been  reclaimed,  to  the  inexpre/fible  Benefit  of  the 
Country.  There  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Premiums  given  by  the  Dublin  Society  have  contributed 
exceedingly  to  this,  for  they  very  wifely  propofe  Gold  Medals  to  Gentlemen,  and  offer  ready  Money 
to  Farmers ;  and  this  they  have  done,  and  done  it  with  condant  Succefs,  for  many  Years  pad. 


and 
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and  the  publick  Encouragement  to  thefe  noble  and  neceflary  Undertakings 
To  judicioufly  given  and  fo  conftantly  applied,  that  without  being  fanguine 
we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  all  thefe  fenny  Bogs  will  be  gradually  re¬ 
covered  in  every  Place,  to  the  Ornament,  Honour,  and  Profit  of  that  fpa- 
cious,  beautiful,  and  fertile  Ifiand. 

1 

In  refpedl  to  the  Second  Sort  of  Lands,  which,  though  in  themfelves 
never  totally  ufelefs  or  abfolutely  uncultivated,  were  notwithftanding  gene¬ 
rally  eibeemed  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  unprofitable,  as  well  with  refpedt 
to  Individuals  as  to  the  Community,  though  the  Benefits  derived  from  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  perfect  Order  may  not  have  been  larger  than  thofe  arifing 
from  the  former  Clafs,  yet  the  Quantities  of  Ground  thus  improved  have 
been  certainly  more  confpicuous  For  through  the  Courfe  of  the  current 
Century  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  hath  Teldom  been  a  Seffions  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  which  one  or  more  Laws  have  not  pafled  for  the  Dividing 
and  Inclofing  of  Commons,  and  this  in  almofi:  every  Part  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Method  of  obtaining  fuch  Adds  of  the  Legiflature,  when  that  is  necef- 
fary,  is  by  Petition  from  the  far  greater  Part  of  the  Perfbns  interefted,.  re- 
prefenting  that  what  they  defire  is  for  the  publick  Benefit,  as  well  as  for 
their  private  Advantage  w.  The  A61,  when  it  is  obtained,  provides  that  the 
Divifion  (hall  be  made  with  general  Confent,  by  Commififioners  converfant 
in  the  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Lands,  who  are  impowered  to  give  a  Re- 
compence  fuitable  to  the  Claim  of  every  Individual  who  hath  any  Property 


u  As  to  the  Origin  of  Commons,  Opinions  differ  ;  and  as,  in  all  Things  of  high  Antiquity, 
Conjecture  comes  to  have  a  great  Share  in  all  that  is  faid  about  it,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  fuppofing  (though  there  is  no  Appearance  of  it  now)  that  Commons  were  anciently  Woods, 
which  their  Lords  affigned  to  their  Tenants,  referving  certain  Services  or  Quit  Rents,  and  that 
the  Nature  of  their  Poffieffion  arofe  from  their  clearing  it  in  common,  which  gave  them  Property 
in  regard  to  Strangers,  and  a  Community  in  this  Property  amongfl  themfelves.  But  though  this 
gives  a  general  Idea  of  a  Common,  and  the  Property  of  thofe  to  whom  it  belongs,  it  by  no  means 
accounts  for  many  Circumftances  attending  Commons,  which  arife  from  local  Cufloms  and  ancient 
Ufage.  Thefe,  whatever  they  are,  prove  binding  alike  on  all,  no  Individual  having  any  Power  to 
interfere  with  them.  It  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  Property  thus  reftrained,  of  which  a  Man  hath 
no  Direction,  and  confequently  can  make  no  Improvement,  mull  from  thence  be  expofed  to  many 
Inconveniences,  and  of  courfe  it  need  excite  no  Wonder,  that  Perfons  fallible  of  thefe  Inconve¬ 
niences,  fhould  be  defirous  of  being  relieved  from  them. 

w  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  neceflary  where  all  Parties  are 
agreed;  for,  in  that  Cafe,  a  Deed  of  Agreement  amongfl  the  Proprietors,  confirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  is  Efficient.  Where  this  general  Confent  is  not  to  be  attained,  the  Afient  of  thofe 
who  hold  Four  Fifths  of  the  Property  is  fuppofed  to  warrant  an  Application  to  Parliament.  In 
the  Number  of  thefe  muff  be  included  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  Impropriator  or  the 
Clergyman  intitled  to  Tythes,  thefe  being  confidered  as  the  leading  and  permanent  Interefls.  In 
cafe  of  an  Impropriator,  fye  either  receives  Tythes  after  Inclofure  as  before,  or  a  proportionable 
Sum  in  Money.  In  the  latter  Cafe,  the  Clergyman  who  is  interefled  in  Tythes  hath  a  Compenfa- 
tion,  equivalent  to  their  Value,  affigned  him  in  Land,  and  of  com  fe  the  reft  of  the  Lands  inclofed 
remain  thenceforward  Tythe-free. 
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an  the  Commons  intended  to  be  thus  inclofed.  As  all  thefe  Tranfa&ions  are  in 
themfelves  of  the  moil  publick  Nature,  it  Ihould  feem  that  every  poffible 
Precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  Surprize  in  the  Firft  Inftance,  and  to  guard 
againft  any  Fraud  or  private  Injuilice  in  the  fucceeding  Steps,  as  well  as  any  Im- 
pofition  on  the  Legiflature  x.  Yet  it  cannot  be  diffembled  that  very  loud,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  regarded,  fome  very  ferious  and  in  Appearance  weighty 
Objections  have  been  made  to  thefe  Proceedings,  tending  to  queftion  their 
Confiftency  with  the  Maxims  of  found  Policy,  and  that  Reverence  which 
fhould  be  always  paid  to  the  publick  Good.  The  chief  of  thefe  Sugges¬ 
tions  are,  that  Inclofing  of  Commons  occafions  Depopulation ;  that  it  alfo 
leffens  Tillage,  which  is  the  principal  Support  of  the  State ;  and  that  in 
many  refpects  it  bears  exceedingly  hard  on  the  indigent  and  at  the  fame 
time  indullrious  Part  of  the  People.  If  thefe  Points,  or  indeed  any  One  of 
them,  could  be  clearly  proved,  it  would  be  deciiive  but  being  alledged 
only  as  Simple  Suggeflions,  many  apprehend  they  have  received  Satisfactory 
Anfwers  7. 

* 

x  The  Disadvantages  arifing  to  the  Publick  from  common  Fields  are  laid  to  be,  that  limply 
From  their  Condition  their  Produce  is  fmall  in  Quantity,  and  of  an  inferior  Quality  ;  that  the 
Creatures  bred  upon  them,  Horfes,  Cows,  and  Sheep,  are  Hinted  in  their  Size,  lean,  half  ftarved, 
of  very  little  Value  ;  and  that  the  Commoners  themfelves  live  meanly,  and  are  taught  to  confider 
Idlenefs  and  Indigence  as  Independency.  In  refpeCt  to  Individuals,  that  of  Necelfity  fuch  Lands 
are  ill  cultivated,  and  this  too  at  a  great ,  Expence;  that  they  are  more  liable  to  be  trefpafTed  on 
than  any  other  ;  that  this  makes  the  Attendance  on  Cattle  in  them  very  troublefome  and  charge¬ 
able  ;  that  the  Neceflity  of  general  Agreement,  where  the  Proprietors  are  numerous,  renders  all 
Alterations  and  Improvements  in  a  great  meafure  impracticable  ;  that  Commons,  when  fmall,  are 
of  little  Confequence  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  Increafe  in  Extent,  all  thefe  Inconveniences,  with 
which  they  are  attended,  increafe  likewife.  For  thefe  Evils  no  Remedy  hath  been  or  indeed  can 
be  devifed,  except  Dividing  and  Inclofing  ;  and,  as  a  Proof  of  this,  we  find  it  uniformly  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  our  eminent  Authors  on  Hufbandry,  from  Fitzherbert  down  to  Worlidge.  A  Cir- 
cumffance  well  deferving  Attention. 

y  As  to  the  popular  Clamours  formerly  againft  Inclofures,  they  might  have  fome  Foundation, 
as  Tillage  was  then  negle&ed,  we  had  few  Manufactures  and  little  Commerce,  fo  that  the  common 
People  had  few  Refources.  But  this  hath  little  to  do  with  the  prefent  State  of  Things.  The 
Anfwers  given  to  the  Objections  made  in  the  Text,  are  briefly  thefe  :  By  Depopulation'  muft  be 
meant  a  local,  not  a  national  Lofs  of  People,  which  however  would'  be  difficult  to  prove,  fince 
•the  Villages  and  Towns  in  the  Vicinity  of  thefe  inclofed  Commons  are  as  well  or  better  inhabited 
■than  ever.  As  to  the  Nation,  the  Confumption  and  Price  of  Provifions  Ihew,  our  People  in  ge¬ 
neral  do  not  decreafe.  In  truth,  this  Spirit  of  Inclofing  proves  it.  For  the  Intent  of  Inclofing 
.is,  to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  Provifions  ;  and  nothing  could  excite,  or  at  leaft  nothing  could 
fuffain  this,  but  an  increaled  Demand.  In  refpeCt  to  decreafing  Tillage,  this  alfo  is  hardly  to  be 
proved.  It  is  certain  the  Produce  of  arable  Lands  in  general  is  greatly  augmented,  that  the  Til¬ 
lage  of  Commons  was  inconfiderable,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  Beans.  In  refpeCf  to  the  Poor  (to 
whom  the  greateft  Regard  is  due)  they  only  change  the  Kind  of  Labour,,  and  this  not  to  their  Dif- 
advantage,  for  Wages  ate  higher,  and  .Employment,  in  inclofed  Countries,  more  eafily  ob- 
-tained. 

6 


What 
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What  feems  more  conclufive  on  this  Head  than  any  Anfwer,  is  the 
Continuance  of  the  Practice  for  fo  long  a  Courfe  of  Time,  and  after  being 
fo  frequently  canvafTed  in  fuccefkve  Parliaments,  to  the  Notice  of  which 
fuch  flagrant,  fuch  fatal,  and  fuch  evident  Evils  as  thofe  before-mentioned, 
had  they  really  exifted*  mud:  have  come,  and  would  certainly  not  have 
been  overlooked.  It  may  be,  that  an  accurate  Enquiry  by  Authority  into 
the  Confequences  which  have  actually  attended  the  Divifion  of  Commons 
in  one  or  more  Counties,  might  fet  this  Matter  in  fuch  a  Light,  as 
wholly  to  remove  thefe  Sufpicions,  which  however,  with  thofe  with 
whom  in  reafon  they  ought  to  have  had  the  moft,  have  had  evidently  very- 
little  Weight  7.  At  all  Events,  taking  Things  as  they  Hand  at  prefent. 
Commons  inclofed  being  on  all  Hands  allowed  to  increafe  in  the  Profits 
arifing  from  their  Produce,  fall  manifedly  under  this  Arrangement  of  Im¬ 
provements.  Indeed  if  it  was  otherwife,  or  Experience  did  not  put  the: 
Fad  beyond  all  Difpute,  there  would  be  no  Inducement  whatever  to  inclofe ; 
and  the  very  aiming  at  Improving  in  this  Way,  had  the  Error  been  but  once 
clearly  deteded.  Applications  of  this  Sort  would  have  been  long  ago  dif- 
continued.  In  North  Britain,  as  anciently  the  Cuftoms  of  both  Countries 
were  much  the  fame,  they  had  and  Hill  have  many  Commons,  which  areufed 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  here,  and  have  been  found  liable  to  the  fame  Incon- 
veniencies.  To  obviate  thefe,  a  Law  paffed  not  long  after  the  Revolution, 
by  which  any  Perfon,  who  hath  a  Right  to  the  Enjoyment  of  a  Common, 
may,  by  a  fhort  legal  Procefs,  compel  the  Alignment  to  him  of  an  Equi¬ 
valent  for  fuch  his  Right  in.  Severalty  In  Ireland  they  have  likewife 
Commons,  which  they  eonfider  as  wafle  Grounds,  incapable  of  being  ren- 

1  If  vifible  ill  Confequences  attended  dividing  and  incloiing  Commons,  fo  great  a  Proportion 
of  Proprietors  in  them,  as  are  requifite  to  concur  in  the  Petitions  for  Inclofing,  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  became  a  fmall  temporary  Advantage  would  be  no  Equivalent  for  bringing  fuch  Evils  on  the. 
Neighbourhood.  But^  fuppofing  them  to  be  from  Self  Intereft  capable,  of  this,  would  not  the 
other  Proprietors  reprefent  thefe  Mifchiefs,  and  undertake  the  Proof  of  them,  in  Juffification  of 
their  own  Conduct  ?  Or  would  not  fuch  as  maintain  this  Dodfrine  adduce  Faffs  in  its  Support, 
which  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  them,  as  It  can  be  fupported  no  other  Way  ?  If  nothing  of 
this  Lind  hath  appeared  to  publick  View,  and  fuch  Petitions  continue  to  be  every  Seffions  pre¬ 
fen  te  1,  is  not  the  Prefumption  in  favour  of  the  Prafiice,  and  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  both 
Individuals  find  their  Account,  and  that  the  Publick  is  alfo  benefited,  by  bringing  fuch  Lands 
into  thorough  Cultivation  ? 

a  M  Douall’s  Inffitutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Vol.  i.  p.  682.  where  the  Reader  may  End  the  an¬ 
cient  Law  of  that  Country  upon  this  Subjett.  As  alfo,  p.  219.  where  it  appears,  that  before  the 
Statute  memioned  in  the  Text,  there  was  no  Method  of  Dividing,  which  occafioned  much  Uneafi- 
nefs  and  many  Inconveniences,  for  the  Remedy  of  which  the  Law  was  made.  Scots  Adis,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  453.  bearing  Date  17  July  1695.  directing  Summons  from  the  Party  defiring  a  Divifion  before 
the  Lords  of  Seflion,  who,  for  putting  an  End  to  all  Difcords  about  Commonties,  are  inveRed 
with  full  Powers,  to  call  fuch  as  are  intereffed  before  them,  to  hear,  adjuff,  and  to  determine 
their  refpeflive  Rights  to  diredl  Com  millions  where  neceffary,  and  to  receive  the  Commiflioners 
Reports.  Where  there  are  Modes  in  Commons,  which  cannot  be  divided,  free  Egrcfs  and  Re- 
giefs  to  thefe  MofTes  to  be  preferred,  to  all  who  are  intereffed  in  the  Common. 

•  *'  detdete 
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dered  of  the  lead  Utility,  otherwile  than  from  Jnclofures,  by  which  alone, 
and  without  any  Cultivation,  they  are  fpeedily  brought  into  good  Paf- 
ture. 

We  come  now  to  the  lad  Head  that  enters  into  this  Part  of  our  Defign, 
which  in  truth  hath  been  the  folid  Foundation  of  mod  of  the  pad,  and 
mud  continue  to  be  the  perpetual  Bads  and  Support  of  all  future  Improve¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  fupreme  Power  and  continual  Protection  of  Parliament, 
to  which  in  all  Times  the  Nation  hath  dood  alike  indebted  for  her  Welfare 
and  her  Safety  b.  The  Authority  of  the  one,  and  the  Profperity  of  the 
other,  have  condantly  and  uniformly  advanced  together.  In  more  remote 
Times  the  Wifdom  of  Parliament,  according  to  the  then  State  of  Things, 
was  confpicuous  iiv  thofe  Occurrences  which  were  conducive  to  publick 
Benedt.  In  the  Reigns  after  the  Conqued,  they  were  very  careful  of  our 
native  Commodities,  and  condantly  druggled  to  preferve  the  Prodts  of  them 
to  the  People  of  this  Country;  they  repreded  the  Encroachments  of  the 
great  Men ;  they  frequently  adided  Indudry ;  they  delivered  thofe  who 
exercifed  it  from  Oppredion ;  and  if  Improvements  were  but  few  and 
weak,  it  was  principally  owing  to  them  that  we  had  any  c.  As  Times 
mended,  and  Mankind  grew  more  enlightened,  we  meet  with  dronger 
Proofs  of  their  Attention  and  more  vidble  Indications  of  their  publick 
Spirit.  The  Conditution  growing  more  perfect,  thefe  falutary  Effects  were 
more  frequently  felt,  and  became  continually  more  and  more  confpicuous. 
When  National  Advantages  were  to  be  acquired,  or  Obdacles  to  publick 
Happinefs  were  to  be  removed,  we  dnd  them  the  great  and  indeed  the 

b  The  candid  Reader  will  permit  me  to  ufe  the  Word  Parliament  for  National  Councils,  which 
have  been  in  ufe  with  us  ever  fince  we  were  a  Nation,  and  it  is  hoped  will  remain  fo  as  long  as 
we  continue  a  Nation,  though  this  Name  was  not  vifed  before  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  We 
fpeak  of  this  great  Council  here,  as  fuperintending  the  general  Oeconomy,  and  thereby  preferving 
and  promoting  the  publick  Welfare.  This,  in  Times  preceding  the  laft  Century,  would  have  been 
confidered  as  mere  Conjedlure.  But  the  Diligence  of  our  judicious  and  laborious  Antiquaries 
Lambard,  Somner,  Salden,  &c.  have  put  the  Matter  out  of  all  Doubt,  by  refcuingfrom  Dul't  and 
Oblivion  very  many  of  our  ancient  Laws,  which  juflify  very  fully  what  hath  been  advanced  in  the 
Text,  of  which  we  fliall  have  Occafion  to  fay  more,  and  to  produce  fome  inftances,  to  the  Honour 
of  our  Anceftors,  in  the  fucceeding  Book. 

c  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  though  the  Laws  after  the  Conqueft,  and  yet  prior  to  thofe  in 
our  Statute  Books,  feem  to  proceed  folely  from  the  Monarchs  by  whom  they  were  made,  yet  in 
reality  they  were  made  by  the  Advice  and  with  the  Confent  of  the  great  Councils  or  Parliaments 
of  thofe  Times.  As. to  the  Laws  immediately  fucceeding  thefe,  however  uncouth,  obfcure,  tri¬ 
vial,  harfb,  or  even  abfurd  moft  of  them  may  appear  to  us,  yet  if  we  look  back  to  the  Cuftoms 
and  Ufages  of  thofe  Times,  in  other  Countries  as  well  as  our  own,  which  is  with  indefatigable 
Pains,  as  well  as  great  Accuracy  and  Judgment,  performed  to  our  Hands  (and  a  great  publick  Ser¬ 
vice  it  is)  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Barrington,  we  fliall  certainly  and  upon  good  Grounds 
change  our  Minds,  and  admit  fuch  rough  Statutes  were  fuited  to  thofe  rough  Ages,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  Way  for  thefe  fmoother  Times,  in  which  we  have  the  Happinefs  to  live. 


only 
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only  efFe£lual  Inflruments  of  fuch  Meafures  <k  The  Interefts  of  the  Com- 
•munity,  the  Concerns  of  particular  Bodies  of  Men,  and  even  the  Wants 
of  Individuals,  when  any-way  connected  with  publick  Utility,  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  them.  The  neceflary  Points  of  Information  were  generally,  if 
not  always,  within  their  Reach,  from  their  extenfive  Means  of  Inquiry, 
and  the  diftinguifhing  Marks  of  Truth  arihng  from  the  Freedom  of  De¬ 
bate,  in  which  the  natural  Diverfity  of  Men’s  Sentiments,  and  fometimes 
of  their  Intereils,  making  them  exceedingly  quick-lighted,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  certain,  more  efpecially  from  the  Forms  of  their  Proceeding, 
every  thing  being  fubjeft  not  to  a  fingle,  but  to  feveral  and  repeated  Dif- 
cuffions,  againft  which  Falfhood  or  Fallacy  are  rarely  Proof e.  But  if  even 
in  any  Inftance  this  fhould  happen,  or  from  Caufes  unobferved  or  unfore- 
feen,  or,  which  is  hill  more  frequently  the  Cafe,  from  the  Viciflitudes  to 
which  all  Events  are  liable,  what  was  formerly  well  and  wifely  enabled 
•comes  to  Hand  in  a  different  Point  of  Light,  our  Laws  are  not  or  ever  were 
immutable,  but  may  be  altered,  and  this  too  in  a  Variety  of  Methods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe.  For  befides  a  diredt  Repeal,  where 
from  its  Confequences  a  Statute  is  difcerned  to  be  either  noxious  or  ufelefs, 
it  is  perceived  to  be  improper  only  in  Part,  or  capable  of  being  changed  for 
the  better  i  this,  according  to  the  Ufage  of  our  Legillature,  may  be  done, 
what  is  injurious  removed,  and  what  is  beneficial  retained f. 

Neither 

d  After  Henry  the  Seventh  had  fettled  himfelf  on  the  Throne,  he  took  every  Meafure  in  his 
Power  to  promote  a  more  equal  Diflribution  of  Property  than  had  prevailed  before  his  Time. 
The  Commons  in  Parliament  from  this  Period  became  much  more  Heady  as  well  as  more  regular 
in  their  Proceedings,  which  gained  them  univerfal  Reverence  and  RefpeCt.  In  later  Reigns,  if 
•more  Bufinefs  came  before  them,  which  brought  on  a  Multiplicity  of  Laws,  we  mull  attribute 
this  to  the  increafing  Wealth  and  growing  InduHry  of  their  ConHituents,  and  the  univerfal  Con¬ 
fidence  repofed  in  them  by  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  People,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad. 
This  Regard  for  the  Authority  and  Deference  for  the  Decifions  of  Parliament  is  not  only  exceedingly 
honourable,  but  highly  advantageous  to  this  Country,  and  ought,  if  that  was  at  all  neceflary,  to 
•foe  an  additional  Argument  for  our  confidering  this  as  a  peculiar  and  a  tranfcendent  Blefling  to  Britain. 

e  This  unreftrained  Freedom  of  examining  Propofitions  for  enaCting  new,  or  repealing  or  alter¬ 
ing  old  Laws,  hath  been  productive  of  the  moft  beneficial  EffeCts  in  regard  to  publick  Utility. 
Truth  is  belt  difcovered,  and  Certainty  more  eafily  found,  from  indulging  Inquiries,  and  allowing 
•every  Man  to  fpeak  his  Sentiments.  It  is  by  this  means  we  have  detected  Errors,  not  barely  re¬ 
ceived,  but  refpeCted  by  our  Anceftors ;  that  we  have  emancipated  ourfelves  from  thofe  narrow 
^Notions  by  which  their  Trade  was,  and  that  of  other  Nations  is  Hill  confined  ;  and  that  we  have 
overcome  thofe  Prejudices,  by  which  they  were  hindered  from  feeing  their  true  Interefls  for  Ages, 
and  by  which,  but  for  this  Remedy,  we  might  have  been  likewife  blinded.  By  this  Mode  of 
‘canvafling  thoroughly  Matters  of  publick  Importance,  we  come  to  have  enlarged  Notions,  to  rea- 
fon  clearly  from  juH  Principles,  to  pay  due  RefpeCt  to  Experience,  and  to  fhew  a  proper  Regard 
.in  every  Inflance  to  the  Authority  of  thofe  who  are  beH  acquainted  with  and  argue  from  it. 
Hence  our  Superiority  in  Hufbandry,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  now  not  limply  acknowleged, 
:but  avowedly  copied  by  our  moH  intelligent  Neighbours, 

f  Befides  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Text,  there  is  yet  another  Method,  which,  becaufe  it  will  re¬ 
quire  fome  Difcuflion,  we  referved  for  this  Place.  Human  wifdom  is  fo  limited,  and  the  politi- 
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Neither  are  thefe  Applications  for  Affiftance  or  for  Redrefs,  in  our  Days 
at  leaf!:,  at  all  difficult  or  dilatory.  Petitions  may  be  prefented  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  when  fitting  ;  and  this  in  modern  Times  being  annual,  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  Emolument  or  Eafe  of  the  Whole  or  any  Part  of  the 
Britiffi  Empire,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  may  be  eafily,  fpeedily,  and  certainly  brought  to  their  Cog¬ 
nizance,  and  fubmitted  to  their  Examination.  In  Matters  of  a  very  high 
high  Nature  and  very  extenfive  Operation,  Laws  have  been  framed  of  a 
very  comprehenfve  Nature,  and  thefe  fo  well  confidered,  and  made  with 
fuch  confummate  Prudence,  as  to  regulate  the  mod:  weighty  Objects,  for  a 
long  Series  of  Years,  with  very  few  if  any  Alterations,  conciliating  thereby 
univerfal  Edeem  and  Refpedt  g.  If,  after  weighing  well  all  thefe  Circum- 
ftances  (as  furely  they  well  deferve)  we  at  the  fame  time  advert  to  the  Force 
and  Plenitude  of  Parliamentary  Authority,  which  extends  to  all  Things, 
and  to  all  Perfons  Civil,  Eccleliadical,  and  Military,  within  the  wide  Li¬ 
mits  of  the  Britiffi  Dominions,  and  that  ready  and  chearful  Submiffion  which 
their  Decidons  and  Regulations  meet  with,  we  cannot  help  difcerning  and 
being  convinced,  that  the  fpeculative  Idea  of  living  under  the  happieft  po¬ 
litical  Eftabliffiment,  that  of  an  abfolute  Power,  conftantly  directed  by  the 

cal  Views  even  of  the  bed  informed  and  bed  intentioned  Senates  fo  liable  to  fall  fhort  of  the  Par- 
pofes  they  were  deiigned  to  reach,  that  fcaice  any  Law  can  be  framed  with  fo  great  Prudence,  or 
grounded  on  fuch  folid  Principles,  as  not  from  a  Change  of  Circumftances  to  become  the  Source 
of  at  lead  temporary  Inconveniences.  For  this,  our  Parliaments  have  a  fpeedy,  fuitable,  and  ef¬ 
fectual  Remedy,  by  fufpending  fuch  Claufes  of  a  Law  as  create  the  Inconvenience,  and  this  for  the 
Space  of  Time  this  Inconvenience  may  be  fuppofed  to  fubfid.  Thus  in  refpeft  to  Cochineal, 
many  Sufpenlions  of  the  Aft  of  Navigation  have  taken  place,  on  account  of  the  Ufe  of  it  in  our 
Manufaftures,  that  it  might  be  imported  (for  a  limited  Time)  from  any  Place,  and  on  board  Ships 
of  any  Nation.  Britifh-made  Gunpowder,  though  to  a  certain  Price  exported  with  a  Bounty, 
yet  in  virtue  of  Two  Statutes  may  be  at  any  Time  prohibited  by  Royal  Proclamation,  or  an  Order 
in  Council.  In  like  Manner  the  Corn  Law  may  be  and  hath  been  fufpended,  and  Exportation 
for  a  time  prohibited. 

8  We  have  already  mentioned  many  of  thefe  wife  and  well-conddered  Laws  in  the*Courfe  of 
this  Chapter,  and  many  more  (if  we  had  Room)  might  be  mentioned,  that  come  fully  up  to  this 
Point,  both  as  to  the  prudent  Grounds  on  which  they  were  made,  and  the  beneficial  Confequences- 
with  which  they  have  been  attended.  Such  as  the  Aft  of  Navigation,  which  hath  been  juftly 
efteemed,  the  maritime  and  commercial  Charter  of  Great  Britain.  The  Aft  of  Tonage  and 
Poundage,  the  Merits  of  which,  in  refpeft  to  Method  and  Perfpicuity,  are  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Saxby,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Britiflr  Cuffoms.  The  Afts  for  recoining  our 
Silver  Money,  by  which  the  Nation  was  refeued  from  inevitable  Ruin  by  the  Wifdom,  Steadinefsr 
and  Authority  of  Parliament,  by  which,  in  the  Space  of  a  Year,  all  thofe  Obflacles  were  over¬ 
come  which  fome  very  wife  Men  thought  almoff  infurmountable.  The  Statutes  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  of  Wm.  and  Mary,  Chap.  8.  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  ofWm.  III.  Chap.  20.  freed  many 
of  our  native  Commodities  and  Manufaftures  from  all  Duties  on  Exportation  ;  and  this  falutary 
Meafure  was  farther  promoted  by  that  of  the  Eighth  of  Geo.  I.  Chap.  1  5.  and  by  the  fame  Aft 
and  a  former  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Duties  on  many  Drugs  imported  for 
Dyers  Ufe  (being  duly  entered)  are  taken  away,  to  the  great  Benefit  of  many  of  our  Manufac¬ 
tures. 
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Dictates  of  Wifdom,  Moderation,  and  Juftice,  is,  as  far  as  human  Contri¬ 
vance  can  give  it  Confidence,  viable  in  the  Britifn  Conftitution  h,  from 
which  the  Liberty,  the  Power,  the  Independency,  the  Splendour,  and  Pro- 

fperity,  of  all  its  Subjeds  are,  and  may  they  ever  continue  to  be  derived  ! 

•  \ 

In  the  Three  former  Chapters  of  this  fecond  Book,  a  fuccind  Account 
hath  been  attempted,  of  the  native  Commodities,  the  copious  Poffefiions, 
and  genuine  Funds  of  Wealth,  which  belong  to  the  Britifh  Hies.  In  the 
Introdudion  to  this  Chapter,  the  Propriety,  and  even  Neceffity,  of  providing 
convenient  and  effedual  Inftruments  for  the  rendering  thefe  profitable, 
at  leaf  in  any  conf  derable  Degree,  hath  been  fully  explained.  It  hath  like- 
wife  been  fhewn,  that,  through  the  Want  of  thefe  for  a  long  Series  of  Years, 
we  were  hindered  from  availing  ourfelves  of  our  numerous  natural  Advan¬ 
tages,  which,  if  the  Exprefion  may  be  allowed,  kept  us  indigent  in  the 
Midit  of  unemployed  Riches  b  Thefe  Inftruments,  we  have  rendered  it 
evident,  were  gradually  and  fometimes  but  very  flowly  introduced,  becaufe, 
however  ufeful,  they  were  not  always,  merely  on  account  of  their  Novelty, 
pleafng  or  acceptable.  It  arofe  from  hence  that,  till  Prejudices  could  be 
overcome  by  Experience,  their  Courfe  was  much  impeded,  in  companion 
of  that  rapid  Progrefs  with  which  they  proceeded  when  once,  from  a  Senfe 
of  their  beneficial  Confequences,  they  were  fully  eftablifhed.  For,  this 
being  effected,  they  fpeedily  made,  as  we  have  had  frequent  Occalion  to 

h  As  it  is  effential  to  Government  that  abfolute  Power  fhould  relide  fomewhere,  fo  it  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Felicity  of  the  British  Conftitution  that  it  is  placed  in  the  Legiflature.  By  this  means  every 
attainable  Benefit  is  within  the  Nation’s  Reach,  and  thePvedrefs  of  every  Evil,  where  it  is  poffible, 
may  be  obtained.  In  other  Countries,  and  under  other  Forms  of  Rule,  abfolute  Power  may  aft 
quicker,  and  from  thence  appear  more  confpicuous,  but  not  more  effectually  or  more  permanently. 
This  appears  plainly  from  the  Initances  given  in  this  Chapter,  for  all  the  falutary  Changes  in  our 
Oeconomy,  by  which  Britain  hath  been  rendered  fo  great,  and  its  People  fo  happy,  as  to  be  at 
once  revered  and  envied  by  all  her  Neighbours,  have  been  devifcd  by  the  Wifdom,  and  carried 
into  Execution  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament.  Add  to  this,  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  Hill 
more  extraordinary,  the  publick  Credit  of  this  Country,  by  which  fbe  hath  attracted  the  Confi¬ 
dence  of  her  Neighbours,  was  originally  eftablifhed,  and  hath  been  in  every  Inftance  fteadily  and 
honourably  maintained  by  Parliament.  Thefe  are  fuch  Proofs  of  the  wide  Extent  and  great  Uti¬ 
lity  of  this  fupreme  Puiffance  of  the  Legiflature,  as  are  generally  known  through  the  Britifli  Empire, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  at  once  explain  and  juflify  what  is  aferibed  thereto  in  the  Text. 

*  In  thofe  Days  we  had  many  Commodities  which  were ufi-lefs  becaufe  unknown,  and  many  more 
imperfeCtly  known,  and  therefore  imperfeCtly  ufed,  for  we  wanted  that  Source  of  national  Abun¬ 
dance,  Induflry.  This  was  not  a  natural  or  national  DefeCt,  that  is,  it  did  not  proceed  either 
from  our  Soil  or  Climate.  The  former  was  ever  capable  of  gratefully  repaying  the  Care  and  La¬ 
bour  that  proper  Culture  required,  and  the  latter  through  all  our  Ifles  w'as  no-where  cold  enough 
to  chill,  or  hot  enough  to  debilitate  our  Bodies,  and  thereby  deprefs  our  Minds.  But  Encou¬ 
ragement  was  wanting.  The.greateft  Part  of  the  People,  particularly  thofe  moll  ufeful  to  the 
Community,  were  in  their  Perfons  not  free,  in  their  Properties  infecure,  ufeful  Knowledge  at.  a 
very  low  Ebb,  the  Country  almoft  always  either  impoverilhed  by  foreign,  or  harafled  by  -civil 
Wars.  In  fuch  a  State,  Improvements  were  not  made,  becaufe  they  were  plainly  im practicable. 

remark. 
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remark,  a  very  perceptible  Alteration  in  the  Appearance  of  the  Country,, 
and  in  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants  k. 

These  fucceflive  Improvements,  by  mutually  afr.fting  each  other,  en¬ 
larged  on  every  Side,  and  fpread  their  benign  Influences  where-ever  they 
came.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Produce  of  our  Lands  are  become  much 
fuperior  to  what  they  were  heretofore,  though  our  Soil  and  Climate  remain 
nearly  the  fame.  Inftead  of  exporting,  as  formerly  we  did,  the  greatelfc 
Part  of  our  grofs  Commodities,  to  be  wrought  up  by  Foreigners,  and  fome- 
times  re-imported  when  fo  wrought  up,  to  be  confirmed  by  ourfelves*  we 
now  reap  from  them,  together  with  their  intrinfick  Value,  the  full  Profit 
of  all  that  our  own  Induftry  in  manufacturing  them  can  bellow,  and,  which 
is  ftill  more,  we  import  immenfe  Quantities  of  raw  Materials  from  many 
different  and  fome  very  difiant  Countries,  which  we  alfo  manufacture,  and 
this  not  limply  to  ferve  ourfelves,  but  alfo  for  the  Supply  of  other  Nations,, 
of  which,  if  it  was  at  all  necelfary,  innumerable  Inltances  might  be  given  L 

By 

k  We  have,  in  the  former  Chapters,  according  to  the  Extent  of  our  Abilities,  and  the  belT  cf 
our  Informations,  given  the  Reader  a  comparative  View  of  our  part  and  prefent  Condition  in  many 
Inltances,  which  it  would  be  equally  needlefs  and  tedious  to  recapitulate  here.  It  may  not  how¬ 
ever  be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Cornwall  had  fcarce 
any  Refource  but  in  her  Tin  Mines,  we  raifed  from  them  to  the  Value  annually  of  Forty  thoufand 
Pounds  at  moll,  whereas  we  have  raifed  for  many  Years  pafl  annually  to  Five  Times  that  Value, 
though  the  County  now  hath  feveral  other  and  thofe  too  very  confiderable  Refources.  We  have 
before  had  Occafion  to  mention  a  Record  in  the  Exchequer,  28  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1354.  in  which 
the  Exports  from  this  Country  are  computed  at  294,0881.  14  s.  8  d.  which  hath  been  held  (the 
Difference  of  the  Coin  confidered)  to  be  equivalent  to  737,021  1.  19  s.  1 1  d.  of  our  prefent  Mo¬ 
ney.  It  is  true  that  Tin  and  Lead  are  omitted  in  this  Account,  which  would  have  Iwelled  it  con- 
fiderably  higher.  To  this  we  {hall  oppofe  a  fingle  Article,  of  which  we  had  then  no  Exporta¬ 
tion,  viz.  Grain,  and  by  this  for  Nineteen  Years,  that  is,  from  A.  D.  1746,  to  1765,  there  was 
annually  gained  to  this  Nation,  that  is,  exported  and  faved  on  the  Home  Confumption,  afrer  de¬ 
ducting  the  Bounty  and  the  Price  of  all  Corn  imported  within  that  Period,  947,954  1/  9  s.  7  d„. 
which  is  a  Proof  not  only  of  the  Superiority  of  our  prefent  Circumftances  to  what  they  were  Four 
hundred  Years  ago,  but  alfo,  which  is  more  to  be  confidered,  of  the  vail  Importance  of  our 
Agriculture,  of  which  this  is  a  pregnant  and  indifputable  Inftance. 

1  To  treat  this  SubjeCt  fully  and  fairly  would  require,  as  it  moll  certainly  deferves,  an  ample 
Volume,  which  would  do  equal  Honour  to  our  Commerce  and  our  Manufactures.  At  prefent  out 
of  innumerable  Articles,  three  only  fnall  be  recommended  to  the  candid  Reader’s  ferious  Confedera¬ 
tion,  viz-  Flax,  Cotton,  and  Silk.  For  the  Numbers  of  ufeful  Hands  employed  in,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fits  thereby  accruing  from  the  firft,  we  may  refer  to  the  Linen  Manufactures  in  North  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  feveral  Kinds  of  it  alfo  in  South  Britain,  which,  though  lefs  in  publick  Fame, 
might,  upon  InfpeCtlon,  be  found  not  inferior  to  either.  The  fecond  we  import  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Levant,  and  the  Welt  Indies.  The  Manufactures  made  from 
thence  are  very  numerous  and  very  valuable,  giving  full  Employment  to  many  Thoufand 
indultrious  Perfons  of  both  Sexes.  The  fame  may  be  laid  with  equal  Truth  of  the  Third, 
particularly  vifible  at  Canterbury  and  in  Spital  Fields.  Befides,  the  Mixtures  of  them  with  each 
other  and  with  Wool  conltitute  a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  and  are  thereby  the  Support  of  feve¬ 
ral  of  our  molt  populous  and  opulent  Towns,  too  many  indeed,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  well 

known, 
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By  thefe  happy  Fruits  of  Skill  and  Induflry,  where-ever  they  reach,  our 
Soil  is  highly  cultivated,  our  Rents  confiderably  raifed,  our  People  properly 
employed  in  a  Variety  of  ufeful  Occupations,  our  Trade  increafed,  our 
Commerce  extended,  our  Navigation  and  of  courfe  our  Naval  Strength  aug¬ 
mented.  Thefe  Fads  we  have  not  barely  Rated,  but  at  the  fame  time  have 
fupported  them  by  Evidence,  and  illuArated  them  by  Inftances,  that  they 
might  be  rendered  clearer  and  more  fatisfadory  to  the  Reader. 

Let  us  here  then  take  a  View  of  our  prefent  national  Situation,  and,  as 
far  as  the  Strength  of  human  Penetration  will  permit,  open  our  Eyes  to 
the  Profped  of  what  may  be  our  future  Condition,  from  the.  vigorous  Pur- 
fuit  of  our  true  Interefls  with  that  Steadinefs  and  Perfeverance  they  deferve, 
and  that  Probability  of  Succefs  which  ought  to  encourage  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  fo  vilibly  invites  us.  We  have  in  our  Hands  all  the  rich  Patrimony 
beAowed  upon  us  by  Providence,  the  lingular  Prerogatives  belonging  to 
thefe  Iflands,  and  the  immenfe  Treafures  of  our  numerous  natural  Fro- 
dudions.  We  have  likewife  the  feveral  excellent  Instruments  invented  by 
the  Sagacity  of  our  Anceftors,  and,  together  with  them,  we  have  all  their 
Acquisitions  as  well  as  their  Example.  But  great  as  thefe  are,  and  to  the 
mod:  capable  Judges  they  will  furely  appear  very  great !  thefe  give  us  no 
Title  to  be  idle.  We  mud  proceed  if  we  intend  to  preferve,  for  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  any  Thing  near  the  podible  Summit  of  our  Grandeur.  With 
all  thefe  mighty  and  manifold  Improvements,  we  may  find  Means  to  melio¬ 
rate,  and  that  in  a  high  Degree,  what  is  thus  fo  happily  improved  already;, 
and  we  have  Rill,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  very  large  Trads  of 
Land  utterly  unimproved.  Thefe  Iflands  are  unqueflionably  capable  of 
maintaining  more  than  twice  the  Number  of  their  prefent  Inhabitants,  and, 
which  is  more  to  the  Purpofe,  the  very  flouridling  Condition  in  which  we 
are,  demands,  for  this  very  Reafcn,  the  uttnoA  Exertion  of  our  Abilities  n,„ 

The 

known,  to  be  enumerated  here.  It  might  be  thought  an  Omiflion,  if,  before  we  concluded  t hi 
Note,  we  did  not  obferve,  that  of  the  Fird  Commodity  we  raife  great  Quantities,  excellent  in  its 
Kind,  in  different  Parts  ol  both  Iflands.  Of  the  lad,  as  excellent  to  the  full  as  in  any  Part  of 
the  World  ;  in  Small  Quantities  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  fhew  that  more  might  be  raifed  with 
Eafe  and  Certainty;  the  Second  we  chiefly  import  from  our  Territories  abroad. 

m  All  the  great  Empires  the  World  hath  feen  have  gradually  grown  to  an  unwieldy  Bulk,  and 
then  as  gradually  declined,  from  internal  Principles  of  Corruption.  Mod  of  the  free  Governments 
Hidories  record,  though  condituted  with  much  Wifclom,  and  for  a  Time  conducted  with  great 
Virtue  and  publick  Spirit,  have  in  the  End  been  fwallowed  up  by  Defpotifm,  or  crumbled  to- 
pieces  by  Factions.  Ours  is  become  an  extenfive  and  puiflant  Empire,  and  is  a  free  Govern¬ 
ment  withal;  and  with  this  peculiar  Privilege,  that  wc  have  a  permanent  Principle  of  Preferva* 
tion  arifln-g  from  our  Power  fpringing  from  Commerce,  and  this  founded  in  various  Species  of  In- 
dudry,  which,  duly  cultivated  and  properly  attended  to,  will  dip  port  us  for  Ages  yet  to  come. 
We  have  Grandeur  and  we  have  Wealth,  but  we  are  not  arrived  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  as  that  we  may 
indulge  ourfelves  in  Luxury  and  Lazinefs ;  I  mean  as  a  Nation;  for  in  every  opulent  free  Coun¬ 
try 
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The  Powers  of  this  Country,  that  is,  of  the  Two  Britifh  Ifles,  muft  be 
augmented  in  proportion  to  their  additional  Dominions,  or,  to  exprefs  my- 
felf  figuratively,  to  avoid  much  Circumlocution,  -but  at  the  fame  time  I  hoPe 
not  unintelligibly.  The  Denfity  of  the  Center  of  our  Syftem  muft  be  fo 
increafed,  that  the  Force  of  its  Attraction  may  be  equally  felt  through  the 
wide  Expanfe  of  its  Dependencies.  The  Means  we  have  fhewn  to  be 
clearly  in  our  Polleflion  and  the  Capacity  of  ufing  them  will  never  decay,, 
while  the  great  political  Principle  of  Motion,  our  excellent  Constitution, 
continues  inviolate. 

try  there  will  be  many  lazy  and  luxurious  Men.  ButtheBulkof  this  Nation  fubfifls,  and  mufleverfub* 
fifl,  by  a  clofe  and  vigorousApplication  to  Hulbandry,  Manufactures,  and  Trade;  upon  thefe  our  Plenty 
and  our  Power  are  founded,  and  by  tbefe  our  feemingly  disjointed  Dominions  are  firmly  connected. 
It  muft  be  confelfed,  that,  in  comparifon  of  former  Times,  all  Ranks  of  People  live  incomparably 
better.  What  then  l  Shall  we  grudge  them  the  Fruits  of  their  Freedom  and  Induflry.  But  will 
not  this  excite  the  Jealoufy  of  our  Neighbours  ?  Yes,  certainly.  But  it  will  keep  us  alfo  upon  our 
Guard,  and  confequently  always  in  Safety.  But,  with  all  this  Parade  of  Induflry,  and  its  glo¬ 
rious  EffeCts,  we  have  Multitudes  of  idle  and  indigent  Perfons  amongft  us,  the  Maintenance  of 
whom  is  One  of  the  heavielt  of  our  Taxes.  It  may  be  fo;  but  if  it  is,  we  from  thence  difcern 
the  NeLeffity  and  the  Facility  of  breaking  up  frefh.  Lands,  introducing  new  Manufactures,  and 
thereby  enlarging  our  Trade,  that  thefe  People  may  maintain  themfelves  and  their  Pofterity  with¬ 
out  either  difturbing  or  diminifhing  the  Induflry  of  others.  I  am  fenfible  that  I  have  touched 
fome  of  thefe  Points  before,  particularly  at  the  Clofe  of  the  former  Volume.  But,  befides  that 
the  Importance  of  the  SubjeCt  might  atone  in  fome  Degree  for  the  Repetition,  I  will  very  freely 
own,  nothing  affords  me  fo  much  Pleafure  as  contemplating  continually  the  Idea,  that  as  its  Li¬ 
mits  are  already,  fo  the  Duration  alfo  of  the  Britifh  Empire  may  extend  to  th«  fame  Period  witfc 
the  plobe. 
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Of  the  Condition  of  this  Country  in  the  Time  of  the  Britons, 
as  well  before  as  after  the  Coming  of  the  Romans, 

HE  Scope  and  Defig n  of  this  Book  Jiated  and  explained.  The  befi  Way 
of  attaining  a  difinCl  Idea  of  the  Confiitution  isy  to  trace  the  Progrefs  of 
it  from  the  earlief  Times.  Very  different  and  even  contrary  Accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  Firft  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Ifes v  The  Truth  in  this ,  as  in 
mof  other  Cafes ,  feems  to  lie  between  the  Extremes.  An  Attempt  to  form  1 
probable  Account  of  the  State  Things  were  in  before  the  Coming  of  Ceefar. 
He  foundi  hi*  Arrival  an  efiablifhed  Form  of  Government  amongst  the 
Britons.  They  had  a  Religion,  Briefs,  Ceremonies , .  and  Sacrifices  :  As 
alfo  a  numerous  Militia,  frong  Towns,  and  other  Places  of  Defence.  Pro - 
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bable ,  though  not  certain ,  that  they  had  like  wife  a  maritime  Force.  The 
Druids  the  foie  Magift  rates,  Judges ,  and  Philo  fop  hers  amongst  thefe  People. 
No  Proof  that  they  were  abfolutely  without  Arts,  becaufe  we  find  none  of  thefe 
mentioned  by  Ccefar.  They  had  both  a  Domefiic  Trade  amongst  tbemf elves , 
and  a  Commercial  Intercourfe  with  foreign  Nations ,  at  and  before  this  Pe¬ 
riod.  The  Confiruciion  of  their  Fijhing  Vefiels  or  Jin  all  Craft  very  fingular 
and  ingenious.  The  Emperor  Claudius  firjt  reduced  Part  oj  Britain  into  the 
Form  of  a  Province.  The  Romans  at  great  Pains  to  extend  and  to  improve 
their  Conquefts.  Found  it  necejfary  to  extirpate  the  Druids ,  and  in  great 
Danger  from  a  general  Jnfurretlion.  Julius  Agricola  effedhially  eftablijhed 
the  Roman  Power  and  the  Roman  Form  of  Government  in  Britain.  Car¬ 
ried  their  Arms  and  Trophies  of  Vitlory  farther  than  any  of  their  fucceeding 
Generals.  The  Britons  adopt  the  Cufioms  and  Manners ,  and  fubmit  to  the 
Laws ,  of  the  Romans .  Become  very  Jerviceable  to  that  Empirey  and  from 
thence  are  very  highly  conjidered.  The  Emperor  Severus  came  over  hither, 
and  endued  his  Days  at  York.  A  fuccinSl  Account  of  Affairs  here  till  the 
Time  of  Conjlantine  the  Great .  This  Account  continued  to  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Julian.  Maximus  affumes  the  Purple ,  and ',  in  Support  of  his 
Title  and  Power,  exhaufts  in  a  great  meafure  the  Force  of  Britain.  The 
Romans,  on  the  Decline  of  their  Empire,  at  length  abandon  this  Country . 
Some  Remarks  upon  the  foregoing  FLiftory.  The  Benefits  and  Advantages 
derived  to  Britain  from  the  Refidence  of  the  Romans  here.  Some  Mifchiefs 
and  Inconveniences  occafioned  by  their  Dominion.  The  difir effed  and  difir adted 
Condition  of  the  Britons  at  and  after  their  Departure.  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  adopted  by  them  after  their  Retreat  into  Wales .  Conclufive  Obfcrva - 
tions  on  the  Contents  of  this  Chapter . 

TH  E  proper  Object  of  this  Work  was  not  by  any  means  to  add  to 
the  Number  either  of  the  Defcriptions  or  Hiftories  of  the  Britifh 
Dominions,  but  to  apply  fuch  Materials  as  -Could  be  found  in 
them,  or  in  our  Laws,  to  explain  what  hath  been  already,  or  what 
hereafter  may  be  done,  for  the  Improvement  of  thefe  Ifles,  and  the  Emolu¬ 
ment  of  their  Inhabitants.  In  Profecution  of  this  Undertaking,  we  have 
had  frequent  Occafions  of  mentioning  the  very  different  Circumflances  in 
which  they  have  been  in  different  Periods  of  Time,  and  fometimes  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Caufes  ;  but  this  hath  been  done  as  briefly  as  might  be,  intending 
to  give  in  this  Book,  as  fuccindtly  as  poffible,  an  Account  of  the  feveral 
Nations  that  have  borne  Rule  in  this  Country,  and  the  Policies  they  intro¬ 
duced  a.  This  feemed  to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary,  to  obviate  what  might 

otherwife 

a  It  is  by  contemplating  coolly  the  State  and  Condition  of  our  Anceflors  that  we  come  to  have 
tiberal  and  enlarged  Notions,  and  to  extinguifh  thofe  narrow  and  ill-founded  Opinions  which 

produce 
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otherwife  be  taken  for  Incontinences,  to  vindicate  fome  Atiertions  that 
may  appear  but  flightly  grounded,  and  more  eipecially  to  do  that  Juftice  it 
certainly  merits,  to  our  excellent  Conftitution,  to  which  our  pafl:  and  pre- 
fent  Happinefs  hath  been  owing,  and  upon  which  it  mud  always  depend. 
This,  it  is  conceived,  can  never  be  fo  perfpicuoufly  performed,  as  by  fuch 
a  regular  Deduction,  from  which  the  Spirit,  Genius,  and  Manners  of  our 
refpedtive  Anceftors  will  be  bed  difcerned,,the  Influence  of  Government  on, 
the  Temper  and  Condition  of  the  People  rendered  evident,  and  from  thence 
the  various  VicifTitudes  thefe  Countries  have  undergone,  from  better  to 
worfe  and  from  \Vt>rfe  to  better  again,  may  be  fo  clearly  accounted  for, 
and  fo  fully  explained,  as  to  give  the  candid  Reader  that  Satisfaction  which  , 
he  mult  naturally  with  to  have  in  relpeCt  to  fo  interefling  and  fo  important  < 
a  SubjeCt b. 

/  , 

It  will  appear  from  fuch  a  Deduction,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Illes, 
even  in  the  ear}ieft  Ages,  when  their  Actions  firft  furnifhed  Materials  for 
Hiflory,  breathed  a  true  Spirit  of  Freedom,  had  a  juft  Notion  of  its  Ad¬ 
vantages,  and  of  the  Miferies  attending  Subjection  to  defpotic  Power.  Upon  , 
this  Principle,  therefore,  they  always  itudied  to  acquire  and  to  preferve  the 
former,  and  never  failed,  when  they  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  under  the 
latter,  to  continue  ftruggling  againft,  till  the  Yoke  was  removed.  But  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  zealous  for  Liberty,  it  was  a  rational,  practicable,  and  pro¬ 
fitable  Liberty  they  fought.  They  judged  rightly,  that  Form  of  Rule  muft 
be  the  belt  which  enabled  the  greatefl:  Number  of  People  to  live  indepen¬ 
dently  by  their  Induflry,  and  to  draw  their  Subfltience  from  the  Fruits  of 
their  own  Labour.  They  faw  very  clearly  that  this  was  not  to  be  obtained,  . 

produce  national  Prejudices.  If  there  be  any  Thing  in  Nature  certain,  it  is,  that  Mankind  are- 
defcended  from  the  fame  Stock;  nor  is  there  any  Thing  more  incertain,  than  the  Origin  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  feverai  Countries  of  which  the  World  confids.  It  is  therefore  to  very  little 
Purpofe  to  examine  what  hath  been  written  on  fo  very  obfcure  a  Subjeft.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wife  in  refpefl  to  thofe- Times,  however  early,  of  which  any  probable  Hiflory  can  be  had.  In 
regard  to  our  own,  we  can  trace  it  for  upwards,  of  Two  thoufand  Years,  with  at  lead  as  much 
Alfurance  of  Truth  as  any  Nation  in  Europe ;  and  this  is  fully  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  Ends  of 
ufeful  Information,  which  is  all  we  can  expect  or  defire. 

b  It  is  a  Matter  out  of  all  Doubt,  that  the  Beauty  and  even  the  Fertility  of  Countries  depend 
on  the  Policy,  that  is,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Government  to  which  their  Inhabitants  are  fubjefl. 
The  Sydem  of  the  Hebrew  Republick  rendered  Paleftine  the  mod  fruitful  Region  in  the  Ead, 
now  thinly  peopled,  and,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was,  a  Defert.  Spain,  when  inhabited  by 
the  Moors,  was  a  perfect  Garden,  a  great  Part  of  which  at  this  Day  lies  wild  and  wade.  The 
French  Refugees,  fettled  under  the  Piote&ion  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  raife  on 
a  fmall  Spot  more,  and  more  valuable  Productions,  than  are  to  be  found  in  fome  Hundred  Leagues 
on  the  adjacent  Coads  of  Africa.  In  China,  wife  Inditudons  make  the  Soil  fruitful,  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  numerous  ;  now  become  fo  populous,  that  they  mud  keep  up  to  this  high  State  of  Cultivation, 
or  darve.  Our  own  Ifland  of  Barbadoes  (its  Size  confidered)  is  wonderful,  in  the  rich  Crops  it 
carries,  all  of  them  the.  Fruits  of  Skill,  Indudry,  and.  Experience. 
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but  from  the  Force  of  Laws,  to  which  they  were  willingly  obedient,  and 
for  the  Prelerving  and  Recovery  of  which  they  frequently  and  vigorouily 
contended.  Such  a  Syftem,  or  rather  a  Syftem  of  fuch  Laws,  is  what  we 
at  this  Day  ftile  the  Constitution,  and  a  moll  excellent  one  it  is,  as 
hath  in  fome  meafure  been  demonflrated  already,  and  the  Steps  by  which 
it  gradually  arrived  , at  this  fuperior  Excellence  will  be  hereafter  traced; 
for  fo  folid,  fo  fuperb  a  political  Structure,  required  Time  as  well  as  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  a  Concurrence  of  many  able  and  experienced  Statefmen  and  Pa¬ 
triots  to  conftrudl,  repair,  and,  by  gradually  improving  every  Opportunity, 
to  bring  it  to  that  perfect  State  in  which  it  mull  be  our  Duty,  and  that  of 
,our  Pofterity,  to  fupport  and  to  maintain  it  s. 

In  refpedt  to  the  Britons,  who  were  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland, 
there  is  a  great  Variety,  and  indeed  great  Difcordance  in  Opinions,  even 
amongft  the  molt  Learned  of  our  Writers.  Some,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  about  Authorities,  treat  thefe  People  as  naked,  miferable,  illiterate 
Savages,  without  Cloaths,  without  Houfes,  except  Plovels  or  hollow  Trees, 
rude  in  their  Manners,  fierce  in  their  Natures,  without  Arts,  Civility,  or 
Knowledge  of  any  Kind.  Others,  following  the  Britifh  Hiflory,  defcribe 
them  as  a  martial,  potent,  numerous,  learned,  and  polite  Nation,  well 
known  through  a  great  Part  of  the  World,  who  lent  powerful  Armies  abroad, 
equipped  great  Fleets,  atchieved  many  Conquefis  in  foreign  Countries,  erec¬ 
ted  {lately  Edifices,  founded  large  Cities,  inftituted  Seminaries  of  Learning 
.here  at  home,  attracting  thereby  the  Efteem,  and  preferving  the  Refpedt, 
of  their  Neighbours 

As 

c  It  is  exceedingly  pleafant  to  confider  the  Rudiments  of  great  Empires,  to  mark  the  Progrefs 
«of  their  Power,  to  trace  their  political  Improvements,  to  look  into  their  Effects  on  the  Manners  of 
the  People,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Country  ;  to  contemplate  the 
Reverfes  and  Revolutions  in  their  Affairs,  and  to  didinguifh  thofe  fmgular  and  unexpected  Events 
which  they  produce.  But  when  thefe  Inquiries  affeft  ourfelves,  and  refpedl  the  Community  of 
-which  we  are  Members,  they  become  Kill  more  plealing  and  more  fatisfadtory,  as  they  are  from 
their  Objedl  more  intereding  and  inftruclive,  efpecially  when  fuch  Inquiries  are  conducted  without 
Prejudice  or  Partiality,  and  folely  with  a  View  of  invefligating  and  making  known  the  Truth,  as 
far  as,  from  a  ferious  Meditation  on  the  bed  Materials  we  can  procure,  it  may  be  difeovered.- 

d  The  Tranflator  and  Publisher  of  this  British  Hidory  was  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Bifhop  of 
St.  Afaph,  a  Man  of  great  Learning  for  thofe  Times.  He  tranflated  it  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Patron 
Robert  Earl  of  Giouceder,  natural  Son  to  Henry  I.  His  Credit  was  attacked  by  Two  of  his  Con¬ 
temporaries,  G.  Barry,  commonly  diled  Gi raid  us  Cambrends,  and  William  Little,  better  known 
by  the  Appellation  of  Guliclmus  Neubrigcnfis,  who  roundly  charges  him  with  inventing  or  forge- 
ring  a  great  Part  at  lead  of  this  Hidory,  which  he  pretended  to  mandate  out  of  the  Britifh,  his 
unrive  Language,  into  Latin.  In  this  cruel  Accufation  he  is  followed  by  Polidore  Virgil,  and 
many  others.  But  this  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Book)  is  a  downright  Calumny.  The 
-venerable  Kentifh  Antiquary  Lambard  had  a  fair  Copy  of  the  Britifh  Original,  older  than  the 
Time  of  Geoffrey.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  wrote  the  Hidory  of  Britain  (dedicated  to  Henry  Prince  of 
frVa’cs)  had  alfo  fuch  a  Copy.  But,  to  put  this  pad  Difpute,  there  is  a  Copy,  larger  than  that 
-  6  i  which 
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As  in  mofl  other  Cafes,  and  efpecially  in  fuch .  as  relate  to  Matters  of 
Antiquity,  Truth  generally  lies  between  the  Extremes,  and  the  fa  fed;  Way 
feems  to  be,  the  rejecting  in  a  great  meafure  both  of  thefe  Notions,  the 
former  having  in  it  as  much  of  Prejudice,  as  there  is  of  Partiality  in  the 
latter.  The  Britifh  Hiflory  may  have,  and  indeed  probably  hath,  feme 
fmall  Ground  of  Truth  ;  but  this  is  fo  mixed  with  Fables,  fo  blended  with 
and  obfeured  by  idle  Inventions,  that  there  is  no  relying  -upon  its  Autho¬ 
rity.  But,  waving  this,  and  taking  to  our  Affffance  better  Guides,  viz. 
Reafon  and  Experience,  we  may  eaiily  difeern,  that,  though  not  a  very  po¬ 
tent  or  polite  People^  thefe  ancient  Britons,  our  primitive  Ancdlors,  need 
not  be  degraded  into  abfolute  Savages,  merely  becaufe  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  bellowed  on  them,  as  well  as  all  other  Strangers,  the. contemptuous 
Appellation  of  Barbarians. 

The  original  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifle,  even  thofe  who  are  ffiled  Aborigi-- 
nes,  did  not  moll:  certainly  fpring  up  here  out  of  the  Earth,  or  fly  hither 
over  the  Seas,  but  came  from  fome  other  Country  or  Countries  in  Veffels 
of  tolerable  Size,  bringing,  as  we  have  before  had  Occafion  to  mention. 
Animals  and  many  other  Things  with  them  ;  and  this  being  the  Cafe,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  brought  alfo  the  Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  in  a 
certain  Degree  the  Sciences,  that  had  been  introduced  among  the  People 
they  left.  Thefe  Principles  of0  Knowledge,  they,  mull:  have  great  and  fre¬ 
quent  Opportunities  of  exercifing,  in  a  Country  overgrown  with  Wood, 
and  which  in  that  State  could  adminifrer  but  little  to  their  Sublillence, 
without  the  Application  both  of  Skill  and. Labour  ;  neither  is  it  likely  that 
thefe  would  have  been  found  limply  fufficient,  without  the  Affffance  from 
time  to  time  of  Supplies  of  different  Kinds  from  their  Parent  and  other 
neighbouring  Countries  e.  Thus  far  we  have  ffated  what  feems  to  have 

which  Geoffrey  ufed.  Till  preferved  in  the  Library  of  Jefus  College  in  Oxford.  But,  notwith-  - 
Handing  it  was  thus  decried,  we  find  an  Abridgment  of  it  was  made,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  an  > 
Italian  Lady  of  Britifh  Defcent,  by  Ponticus  Virrunius.  We  have  alfo  an  Englifh  Tranflation  of 
Geoffrey’s  Britifn  Hiflory,  with  a  copious  and  very  curious  Preface  by  Mr.  Aaron  Thompfon. 
The  Diflafte  taken  by  critical  Readers  again!!  this  Work  induced  them  to  run  down  the  Britons, 
of  which  a  large  Specimen  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Woodward’s  Letter  to  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren, 
printed  by  Mr.  Hearne  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  Leland’s  Itinerary. 

e  If  a  great,  it  may  be  the  greateH  Part  of  the  Britifh  Hiflory,  though  no  Forgery,  but,  like 
other  HiHoiies  of  like  early  Times,  compofed  from  what  in  Wales  they  Hill  call  Hen  IVhel/ey , 
i.  e.  old  Stories,  fhonld  be  thought  too  fabulous  to  merit  Belief,  and  for  this  good  Caufe  in  a 
great  meafure  exploded,  why  fhould  we  not  try  to  iubHitute  fomething  in  its  Room  that  may 
be  at  lead  probable?  This  is  what  we  have  attempted  in  the  Text,  and  to  the  candid  Reader’s 
Judgment  thereon  we  readily  fubmit.  After  laying  down  this,  as  what  might  have  been  fuppofed  the 
Cafe,  and  then  comparing  it  with  Facts  delivered  by  Authors  of  unfufpefted  Credit,  we  come  to 
have  rational  Evidence  that  fo  Things  really  were.  In  refpcA  to  fuch  remote  Periods,  we  are  not  ^ 
to  look  for  abfolute,  if  we  can  reach  moral  Certainty  it  is  fufheient. 
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been  probable,  and  therefore  not  very  wide  of  Truth.  Let  us  now  fee  how 
far  this  correfponds  with  Matters  of  Facrt  related  by  the  moil  authentic 
.Hirtorians. 

Britain  was  known  to,  and  virtted  for  the  fake  of  her  native  Commo- 
'  dities,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Nations,  as  we  have  already  had  Occa- 
i  fion  to  fhew,  in  very  early  Times.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  it 
by  Name  at  leaft  Two  hundred  Years,  and  the  Romans  alfo  before  the 
;Days  of  Caafar.  There  might  therefore  have  been  true  Hiftories  written 
«-of  what  pafled  within  this  Period,  if  there  had  been  any  Perfons  able  to 
write  them  When  Julius  came  hither,  he  found,  as  himfelf  tells  us  (and 
there  cannot  be  better  Authority  defired)  an  effablifhed  Syftem  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  confffting  in  a  Kind  of  princely  Ariftocracy,  compofed  of  many 
Sovereigns,  who  ruled  their  fmall  Territories  independently  in  Times  of 
publick  Tranquillity}  but  when  Troubles  arofe,  or  when  attacked  by  a 
iuperior  Force,  they  confederated  and  chofe  a  Commander  in  Chief  to  lead 
their  united  Armies.  Upon  Caefar’s  Invaffon,  they  inverted  Caffibelinus  or 
Caflivellaunus,  a  Man  every  Way  worthy  of  the  Trurt,  with  this  fupreme 
Authority,  who  by  the  other  Princes,  while  the  War  lafted,  was  very  punc¬ 
tually  obeyed  g. 

They  had  a  Religion  full  of  Ceremoniesf  an  Order  of  Prieffs,  and  feve- 
ral  Places  of  publick  Worfhip.  Thefe  Prieffs  were  the  Druids,  who  were 
alfo  Senators,  confulting  together  upon  every  critical  Occarton,  and  in  Effect 
directed  all  publick  Affairs  }  and  thefe  Druids  were  their  Magiftrates  like- 
wife,  deciding  in  that  Quality  all  private  Controverfies,  not  arbitrarily  but 
by  fettled  Laws,  which,  though  not  committed  to  W riting,  yet  were  well 
and  publickly  known,  like  what  is  rtiled  Common  Law  at  this  Dayl1. 

They 


f  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  47b.  vol.  5i.  p.  38.  where  the  Authorities 
from  antient  Writers  are-cited.  It  may  not  beamifs  to  remark  the  following  Paflnge,  Ezek  xxvin 
12.  “  Tar  (hi  lit  was  thy  Merchant,  by  reafon  of  the  Multitude  of  all  Kind  of  Riches  ;  with  Sil- 
“  ver,  Iron,  TIN,  and  Lead,  they  traded  in  thy  Fairs.”  This  is  fpoken  of  Tyre  before  its  De- 
ftrudlion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  more  than  Six  hundred  Years  before  the  Coming  of 
Christ.  The  Septuagint  for  Tarlhiih  fets  down  Carthaginians,  and  all  the  Antients  agree,  that 
the  Carthaginians  carried  Tin  from  hence.  It  follows,  that  this  Country,  or  fome  Parts  of  it, 
were  then  inhabited  ;  that  thefe  Inhabitants  digged  and  fold  or  exchanged  their  Tin,  for  in  thofe 
Times,  and  many  Ages  after,  there  Was  none  known  but  what  came  from  Britain. 

8  Caefar  de  BJlo  Gal.  lib.  iv.  v.  He  (peaks  often  of  thefe  Britifli  Princes  or  Chiefs  conferring 
together,  and  taking  Refolutions  in  what  we  fhould  call  Councils  of  War.  It  appears  from  the 
Meafures  they  took  to  repel  his  Firft  Invafion,  they  were  not  unfkilled  in  military  Operations; 
and  though  he  covers  it  handfomely,  yet  it  may  be  colledted  frotn  his  Relation,  what  was  well 
knoum  in  his  own  Times  to  be  the  Fadt,  they  obliged  him  to  reimbark. 

h  Caefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  He  there  gives  it  as  his  Sentiment,  that  the  Gauls 
learned  the  religious  and  philofophic  InfVttutions  of  the  Druids  from  the  Britons,  and  urges  as  a 

Proof 
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They  had  too  a  regular  and  well-difciplined  Militia,  compofed  of  Cha- 
riots  and  Infantry.  In  the  former  rode  their  Chiefs*  each  attended  by  his 
''Train  5  and  they  are  allowed  to  have  fought,  after  their  Manner,  not  only 
with  great  Courage  and  fleady  Refolution,  but  alfo  with  much  military 
Skill  and  Addfefs,  availing  themfelves  of  every  Advantage  that  could  be 
taken,  from  the  Situation  of  Ground  and  ether  Circumftances.  Their 
Towns  like  wife,  it  feems,  were  fortified,  which  however  mull;  be  under¬ 
flood  according  to  the  Manner  of  the  Times,  and  the  State  that  the  Coun¬ 
try  was  then  in.  They  chofe  for  this  Purpole  a  convenient  Spot  of  confi- 
derable  Extent,  in  which  they  built  their  Dwellings  fuch  as  they  were  $ 
and,  having  done  this,  they  encompafied  them  with  a  Trench,  and  this 
was  furrounded  with  a  Handing  Grove,  or  with  a  Rampart  of  felled  Wood  j 
for  in  thofe  Days  they  fought  only  natural  Defences,  which  were  fully  fuf- 
ficient  againll  the  Arms  then  in  Ufe.  Whenever  thefe  Towns,  after  a 
long  Refillance,  were  forced,  they  provided  Means  for  their  Retreat ;  and 
if  they  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  keep  the  Field,  they  withdrew  into 
Marlhes  and  Fens,  the  Avenues  to  which  they  made  as  inaccefiible  as  they 
could,  regarding  fuch  Marfhes  in  the  Light  that  we  do  Fortrefles  h 

In  regard  to  naval  Strength,  whether  they  had  any  fuch  Thing  or  not,  is  a 
Point  of  lome  Incertainty.  The  very  learned  and  judicious  Selden,  than 
whom  no  Man  was  a  better  Judge,  hath  taken  much  Pains  to  eflablilh  the 
Affirmative,  and  conceives  that  the  Reafon  why  Caefar  was  not  oppofed  by 
Sea,  was  the  total  Deflrudtion  of  the  Britiffi  Fleet  fent  to  the  Afiillance  of 
the  Veneti,  that  is,  in  the  Language  of  modern  Times’,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Diocefe  of  Vannes  in  Bretagne  j  and  he  farther  fuggefls,  that  it  was 
their  fending  this  Aid  that  principally  induced  Crefar  to  invade  this  Illand, 
which  Pofitions  he  fupports  by  a  Number  of  Arguments,  that  render  it  at 
leafi:  highly  probable ;  and  if  any  Reliance  could  be  made  on  our  ancient 
Hiftorians,  independent  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  there  might  be  fuffi- 
cient  Authority  brought  to  countenance  his  Opinion  L 

As 


Proof  of  this  (indeed  a  very  Prong  Proof  it  is)  that  they  fent  over  hither  their  Youth  to  be  in- 
fh'U&ed  in  theie  Myfteries,  which  were  comprehended  in  Poems  that  thefe  their  Difciples  learned 
to  repeat  ;  and  fays  farther,  that  in  this  Ccurfe  of  Study  they  fometimes  fpent  no  lefs  Time  than 
Twenty  Years. 

i  Caefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii  —  T9.  Eutropii  Breviar.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  J.  Celfi 
"Comment,  de  Vita  J.  Csefaris,  p.  73 — 87.  He  calls  the  Britilh  Monarch  Cafmellanus.  He  alfo 
lays,  that  London,  though  at  that  time  the  ftrongeft  Place  in  the  whole  ifland,  furrendered  to 
Caefar,  whom  he  makes  to  have  been  always  vi&orious,  but  allows  he  was  expofed  to  continsal 
Toil,  frequently  in  Danger,  out  of  which  he  extricated  himfelf  by  Fortitude  and  Perfeverance, 
.againft  an  Enemy  brave  in  the  Field  and  fubtle  in  their  Conduct. 

k  Csef.tr  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  Henr.  Huntingd.  Hifioriarum,  lib.  i.  Seldeni  Mare 
Claufum,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Caefar  exprefly  fays,  that  in  all  their  Wars  and  Revolts  againfl  the  Romans, 

the 
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As  the  Druids  were  Frieds  and  Magiflrates,  To  they  were  alfo,  as  PhD 
lofophers,  the  Mailers  and  Inllrudlors  of  thefe  People,  who  received  from 
them  implicitly  whatever  Opinions  they  thought  fit  to  divulge.  By  them 
they  were  taught  firmly  to  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  was 
a  rational  and  laudable  Principle  of  vigorous  and  intrepid  Courage.  They 
likewile  delivered  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Seafons,  or  that  Kind  of  practical 
Aftronomy  by  which  they  v/ere  enabled  to  profecute  their  Labours  in  the 
Field,  and  to  conduit  the  feveral  Branches  of  their  rural  Oeconomy.  That 
they  pradtifed  various  Superflitions,  and,  as  fome  fay,  cruel  and  nefarious 
Ceremonies,  and  had  recourfe  to  many  delufive  Arts  to  captivate  the  Minds' 
bj  the  Populace,  is  not  to  be  denied.  By  thefe  they  brought  and  retained 
them  in  the  molt  exadt  and  fubmiffive  Obedience,  fo  that  all  were  obliged 

follow  their  refpedlive  Occupations  afliduoully,  and  contribute  thereby,  as. 

r  as  they  were  able  from  their  private  Endeavours,  to  the  publick  Wei- 
Are  h  ' 

In  confequence  of  this,  we  find  they  had  fufficient  Quantities  of  Com 
for  their  own  Support,  and  their  Paflures  were  abundantly  flocked  with 
Sheep  and  Black  Cattle.  Befides  Animals  for  Food,  they  bred  Poultry,. 
Geefe,  and  Hares  to  pleafe  their  Fancy.  That  they  had  Property,  appears 
from  the  Druids  deciding  all  Difputes  about  the  Limits  of  Lands.  It  is 
likewife  clear  that  they  had  a  generous  Breed  of  Horfes,  and  knew  very 
well  how  to  break  and  manage  them  ;  and  that  they  ufed  Cavalry  as  well 
as  Chariots,  may  be  inferred  from  Cadafs  Relation™.  They  painted  them- 

the  Gauls  were  fupported  from  Britain,  but  he  fays  nothing  of  their  naval  Force.  Henry  Hun¬ 
tingdon  tells  us,  that  Lud,  the  Father  of  Caffebellinus,  reduced  feveral  of  the  Iflands  lying  near 
Britain,  by  a  marine  Armament.  Mr.  Selden,  laying  thefe  and  other  Cifcumftances  together,  con¬ 
cludes  the  Britons,  prior  to  the  Coming  of  the  Romans,  were  Sovereigns  in  their  own  Seas. 

1  Csefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  15,  16.  Strab.  Geograph,  lib.  iv.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib. 
vi.  Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbls,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  Lucan.  Pharfal.  lib.  i.  Plin.  Hifl.  Nat.  lib.  xxx. 
cap.  1.  lib.  xvl.  cap.  44.  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  xv.  Diogen.  Laert.  in  praefat.  ad  lib.  de  Vit.  Phi.- 
loioph.  Moll  of  thefe  Writers  extol  their  Wifdom  and  Knowledge.  As  to  their  Crimes ;  in  re- 
fpefi  to  Magick-,  they  were  infamous  Impoffors  ;  and  in  offering  human  Sacrifices,  barbaroufly  as 
well  aa  impioufly  cruel.  But  that  they  were  mere  Pretenders  to  Science,  which  is  a  modern  No¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  were  as  illiterate  as  they  were  fuperfiitious,  is  by  no  means  fo  certain.  See  upon 
this  Head,  which  is  very  curious,  Selden’s  Analecia  Anglo-Britannica  ;  his  England’s  Epinomis, 
and  his  Notes  on  the  Ninth  Song  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion.  Confult  alfo  Rowland’s  Mona  An- 
tiqua  Reflaurata,  where  p.  2 66.  a  Specimen  may  be  found  of  their  moral  Odes,  which  they  taught 
their  Pupils.  As  to  their  political  Talents,  fee  what  hath  been  already  Paid  (Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  535)  as  to  the  Laws  they  efiablifhed -in  the  Ifle  of  Man.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  profcribed  their  Religion,  but  Chrifrianiiy  prevailing  did  it  much  more  effectually,  for 
it  expofed  their  Impoffures, .  and  brought  their  barbarous  Rites  info  juft  and  general  Abhorrence. 

m  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  •  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  .  It 
may  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  as  they  certainly  imported  the  Animals,  fo  they  brought  over  alfo  the 
Art  of  training  them  ;  and  from  their  fingular  Expertnefs,  and  the  great  Numbers  they  brought 
kto  the  Field,  that  they  had  long  pradtifed  this  Manner  of  Fighting. 


felves 
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■felves  with  a  blue  Pigment  made  of  Woad,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
at  large11.  Now  this  Plant,  and  the  Art  of  preparing  a  Pafte  and  Dye 
from*  it,  they  muft  have  brought  with  them  hither.  The  Difcolouring  of 
their  Bodies  with  it,  for  whatever  Purpofe  the  Romans  could  not  help  ob- 
ferving,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  had  not  any  other  Art  or  Ma¬ 
nufacture  amongft  them,  becaufe  no  other  is  reported  by  Perfons  who  invaded 
them  as  Enemies,  flayed  amongft  them  but  a  fhort  time,  and  were  very 
fully  occupied  by  their  own  Affairs  during  the  Time  they  remained  here. 

In  their  Trade  with  each  other,  they  ufed  either  Rings  or  fmall  Plates 
of  Iron  tied  together,  in  the  Nature  of  Money,  which  concludes  in  favour 
of  their  Civility,  fince  no  barbarous  Nation  ever  made  ufe  of  any  Medium 
in  buying  and  felling  Q.  That  they  had  likewife  foreign  Commerce,  is  not 
barely  probable,  but  certain,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Bretagne  (as  it  is  now 
called)  traded  hither  in  large  Ships,  and  on  this  Trade,  as  Caefar  fays  ex¬ 
prefly,  founded  a  very  formidable  naval  Strength.  Yet  their  Merchants 
only  were  permitted  free  Accefs  by  the  Britons,  and  none  were  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  Country,  fo  apprehenlive  were  they  of  a  too  great  Refort 
of  Strangers,  and  fuch  was  their  Jealoufy  of  their  Freedom.  Other  Na¬ 
tions,  as  in  different  Parts  of  this  Work  hath  been  already  fhewn,  carried 
on  considerable  Commerce  in  other  Quarters  of  the  Ifland,  and  the  Ports 
of  Ireland  were  much  frequented,  as  well  as  generally  known  by  foreign 
.  Merchants  p. 

In  reference  to  fmall  Veffels,  which  is  by  no  means  a  Proof  that  they 
had  not  any  of  a  larger  Size,  thofe  of  their  Conftrudtion  were  fo  ingenious 
and  fo  commodious,  that  Caifar  acknowledges  his  Obligation  to  them  for 
their  Invention,  of  which  he  profited  on  another  Occafion  q  ;  and  which 
Veffels  were  made  with  fuch  Facility,  and  were  of  fuch  Utility,  that  theUfe 
of  them  continued  in  fome  Corners  of  this  Ifland  almoft  within  the  Memory 
of  Man  r.  If  therefore  we  lay  all  thefe  Circumftances  together,  and  con- 

fider 

n  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  It  may  be  they  had  a  ruder  and  fo  a 
fhorter  Way  of  preparing  this  Tincture,  than  that  now  in  Ufe,  but  Rill  -there  muft  be  an  Art  in 
the  Preparation. 

0  Ctefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  He  adds,  that  thefe  pa  (Ted  by  Weight,  which  is  an 
additional  Circumftance  of  Exaftnefs  and  Juft  ice  in  their  Dealings. 

p  Csefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.«iv.  Tacit,  in  vit.  J.  Agric.  c.  24. 
but  on  this  SubjvR  enough  hath  been  occafionally  faid  in  other  Places. 

4  De  Bello  Civili,  lib.  i.  cap.  54.  Luican.  Pharfal.  lib,  iv.  Solin.  Polyhiftor.  cap.  35.  The 
Keel  and  Ribs  of  thefe  Veftels  were  of  light  Wood  covered  over  with  Leather. 

r  The  Veneti  ufed  thefe  Wicker  Boats  covered  with  Leather,  and  fo  did  the  Italian  Veneti, 
a  Colony  from  them,  on  the  Rivc-r  Po,  as  Lucan  obferves.  But  for  all  this,  the  Veneti  in  Gaul 
had  a  ltout  Fleet  of  large  Veftels  built  of  Oak,  with  Leather  Sails;  and  if  fo,  why  might jvot 

the 
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fider  them  as  brought  in  Aid  of  what  Reafon  and  Reflection  Aiggefts,  in 
refpeCt  to  the  FirR  Settlers  of  any  Illand,  we  may  rationally  conclude?  that 
when  the  Romans  came  over  hither,  they  did  not  find  our  Anceftors  a  Race 
of  miferable  ignorant  Savages,  but  rather  a  People,  though  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  them  in  Temper,  Cuftomc,  and  Manner  of  Living,  in  Poffefiion 
of  all  the  Neceffaries  and  fome  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and,  which  is  Rill 
of  greater  Confequence,  they  were  in  general  content  with  their  ownCondition.. 

Under  the  Reigns  of  AuguRus  and  Tiberius,  the  Britons  were  left  to 
themfdlves,  lived  fubjeCt  to  their  own  Kings,  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  Laws8.  The  Romans,  however.  Rill  kept  up  a  Claim  to  the  Ifland,, 
founded  upon  Casfar’s  Expedition  ;  and  the  Britons,  for  the  fake  of  their r 
Commerce  with  Gaul,  kept  Meafures  with  them,  fending  from  time  to 
time  Prefents  to  Rome,  which  were  there  received  and  accounted  for  Tri¬ 
butes  t.  Caligula  appeared  difpofed  to  make  a  real  GonqueA,  which  how¬ 
ever  ended  only  in  building  a  Light-houfe  oa  the  oppofite  Shore,  and  in  * 
a  childifh  and  ridiculous  Triumph  u.  Claudius  executed  what  Caligula 
made  a  Shew  of  doing,  and,  either  by  the  Force  or  Terror  of  his  Arms,, 
made  fuch  an  Impreflion  here  as  at  Rome  was  confidered  as  a  ConqueR. 
He  left  behind  him  Aulus  Plautius, ,  whom  he  fent  hither  before  he  came 
in  Perfon,  to  reduce  his  Acquilitions  into  the  Form  of  a  Province 

It  was  from  this  Time  that  the  Romans  began,  to  lead  Colonies,  to  fet¬ 
tle  MagiRrates,  and  eRablifh  JurifdiCtions  in  this  as  in  their  other  Provinces. . 
They  proceeded  fo  fpeedily  and  fo  fuccefsfully  in  their  Settlement,  that  in 
lefs  than  Twenty  Years  many  Emporia  or  trading  Cities  were  fixed  in 
proper  Places ;  a  regular  Correfpondence  being  commenced  with  Rome,  oc- 
cafioned  a  prodigious  R.efort  of  Merchants ;  immenfe  Sums  were  fent  over. 
and  lent  here  at  IntereR  ;  and  in  a  Word,  as  we  have  before  fuggeRed, ,  all , 
the  Marks  appeared  of  a  lucrative  and  extenfive  Commerce  x. 

fhe  Britons  have  both  Sorts  of  Veflels  as  well  as  they  ?  The  principal  Advantages  of  thefe  Wicker 
Boats  were,  the  Simplicity  of  their  Condruftion  ;  their  Lightnefs,  fo  as  to  be  ns  eafijy  carried 
from  one  Place  to  another  ;  and  the  Facility  of  turning  them  up,  when  by  Accident  they  were  at 
any  time  overfet. 

s  Dio  Hid.  R.om.  lib.  liii.  in  vit.  J.  Agric.  cap.  13..  H.  Huntingd,  Hid.  lib.  i.  Yet,  as  we 
learn  from  Horace,  Carra.  lib.  iii.  v.  Augudus  regarded  Britain  as  Part  of  the  Empire. 

1  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  Tacit.  An.  lib.  ii.  Viti  Hidor.  Britan,  lib.  iv.  p.  265,  266.  Camden 
fays,  that  during  this  Period  Britain  was  negle&ed  by  the  Romans. 

«  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agricolse,  cap.  13.  Sueton.  in  C.  Calig.  cap.  44.  P.  Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  v.  Ta-- 
citus  afctibes  this  Conduft  to  the  FicJklenefs  and  Irrefolutioa  of  Caligula’s  Temper. 

w  Dio  Hid.  Rom.  lib.  lx.  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xii.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  24.  Eutrop.  Breviar. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  Claudius  gave  his  Son  the  Surname  of  Britannicus. 

x  Stillingfleet  Origin.  Britan nicre,  p.  5.  in  which  Work  the  Progrefs  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  are  learnedly  and  pcrfpicuoudy  treated. 
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The  greatert;  Perfons  were  the  firfl  in  adopting  Roman  Manners,  and 
Kings  themfelves  hooped  fo  low  as  to  become  the  Iuflruments  of  inflaving 
thofe  whom  it  wras  their  Duty  to  defend.  But  the  Druids,  who  faw  with 
Regret  their  old  Conflitution  expiring,  and  themfelves  defpifed,  did  all  they 
could  to  revive  the  ancient  Spirit  of  their  Countrymen,  and  to  render  Plenty 
odious  when  purchafed  by  Servility.'.  This  having  fome  Effedls,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  who  then  governed  here  in  the  Time  of  Nero,  refolved  to  extir¬ 
pate  them,  and  with  this  View  marched  to  attack  their  great  Sandluarv 
of  Mona  or  Anglefey,  of  which  Expedition  we  have  fpoken  in  its  proper 
Place7.  But  the  Vices  of  the  Romans  themfelves  proved  much  more  de- 
flrudlive  to  their  Affairs  than  all  the  Efforts  of  the  Druids.  Prafutagus, 
King  of  the  Iceni,  having  bequeathed  to  them,  that  is,  to  the  Emperor, 
all  his  Riches,  in  Hopes  of  procuring  their  Protection  for  his  Queen  and 
Daughters,  they  behaved  to  them  with  equal  Infolence,  Indecency,  and 
Inhumanity,  which  induced  his  Widow,  the  famous  Boadicia,  to  excite  a 
general  Infurredtion,  which,  but  for  the  Courage  and  military  Skill  of 
Paulinus,  who  returned  with  great  Celerity  from  Anglefey  to  London,  had 
probably  compelled  the  Romans  once  more  to  quit  the  Bland  3. 

She  was  overcome;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  the  Britons  continued 
their  Struggle  for  Liberty  many  Years,  till  at  length  Julius  Agricola  was 
fent  hither  with  a  potent  Army  by  Vcfpafian,  who  had  himfelf  ferved 
here,  and  had  contributed  as  much  as  any  of  the  Roman  Officers  to  the 
Enlargement  of  the  Province15.  By  this  wife  and  able  General  the  greater 
Part  of  the  Bland  was  actually  reduced  ;  and  what  he  won  by  Force  of 
Arms,  he  alfo  fecured  by  his  judicious  Policy.  By  his  difinterefled  and 
equitable  Adminiftration,  he  dilpofed  the  Britons  to  a  real  Submiffion,  and 
a  cordial  Coalition  with  the  Conquerors.  He  relumed  and  perfected  the 
Reduction  of  Mona,  and  the  Dellrudtion  or  Expuffion  (if  any  Fill  remained) 
of  the  Druids.  His  Affability  gained  him  the  Affections  of  the  People, 
whom  he  difpofed  to  embrace  the  Roman  Manners  by  flattering  them  with 
the  Names  and  Privileges  of  Citizens,  receiving  them  into  his  Armies,  pro- 

y  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricolx,  cap.  1  5.  They  wanted  not  many  cogent  Arguments  to  perfuade  the 
People  tofhakeoff  a  foreign,  and  at  this  Period  an  oppreffive  Yoke. 

z  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.490,  491,  where  the  Hiftory  of  this  Expedition, 
drawn  from  the  moft  authentick  Writers,  may  be  found. 

a  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  31.  et  in  Vit.  Agric.cap.  15,  where  he  declares  the  Britons  medi* 
tated  no  lefs  than  a  total  Expulhon,  which  nothing  but  this  quick  March,  and  the  hard-won  Vic¬ 
tory  which  followed  it,  could  have  prevented. 

b  Sueton.  in  Vefpafian.  cap.  4.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  13.  Flavius  under  Claudius,  and  A. 
Plautius,  where  he  fought  many  Battles,  fubdued  Two  Nations,  and  reduced  the  1  fie  of  Wight. 
His  Son  Titus  ferved  under  him  as  a  Tribune  with  much  Reputation,  and  bravely  difengaged 
him  from  a  Pod  in  which  he  had  been  clofely  blocked  up  by  the  Britons,  which  Ihews  they  nobly 
defended  their  Freedom. 

Vol.  II.  Q^_q 
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viding  for  the  Education  of  their  Youth,  living  amongft  them  with  much 
Familiarity,  and  commending  and  rewarding  their  Valour,  their  Learning, 
and  their  Politenefs  c. 

In  a  Word,  this  truly  great  Man  was  properly  fpeaking  at  once  the 
Conqueror,  and  in  fome  Degree  the  Legillator,  of  Britain,  of  which  he 
acquired  a  thorough  Knowledge.  He  penetrated  into  Countries  not  known 
fo  much  as  by  Name  to  his  Predeceflors,  and,  there  are  good  Grounds  to 
affert,  even  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Murray,  after  defeating  the  whole  Force 
of  the  Caledonians  under  the  Command  of  their  Monarch  Galgacus ;  an 
Expedition  unequalled  by  any  of  the  fucceeding  Emperors,  or  their  Gene¬ 
rals  d.  The  Roman  Territory,  thus  enlarged,  was  in  different  Periods  di¬ 
vided  into  different  Provinces,  in  which  the  People  lived  intirely  after  the 
Roman  Cufloms,  fpoke  at  leaf;  many  of  them  the  Latin  Language,  had 
Prefidents  over  mod  of  the  Provinces,  Magiftrates  in  all  the  great  Towns, 
who  adminiftered  Judice  according  to  the  Roman  Law  The  Temples, 
Palaces,  Houfes,  Baths,  and  in  a  Word  all  Buildings,  whether  publick  or 
private,  were  after  the  Roman  Model  :  Facts  not  barely  fupported  by  Hif- 
tory,  but  which  the  Remains  of  thefe  ancient  Edifices  and  Antiquities  of 
every  Kind,  that  have  been  and  are  daily  digged  up  in  a  Multitude  of 
Places,  incontedably  prove  f. 

This  Change  in  the  Manners  and  Difpodtion  of  the  Inhabitants  was  fo> 
complete  and  fo  univerfal,  that,  confidering  themfelves  as  Romans  and  their 

Country  as  a  Part  of  the  Empire,  they  made  no  Scruple  of  calling  fuch  of 

» 

c  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  21,  where  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  Britons,  in  adopting 
Roman  Manners,  only  preffed  forward  into  Servitude,  and  rivetted  their  own  Chains. 

d  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  whofe  Map  of  Roman  Britain  Dr.  Stukeley  prefersuo  that  of  Cam¬ 
den,  places  the  Arte  Finium  Imperii  Romani,  the  Altars  ere&ed  on  the  Limits  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  near  that  Frith.  Mr.  James  Frafer,  Minifter  at  Kirkhill  near  Invernefs,  having  examined 
Beaulieu  Frith,  found  that,  though  now  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  it  was  once  firm  Land,  and  that  great 
Works  had  been  ereCted  there.  On  opening  a  Cairn,  or  large  Heap  of  Stones,  Urns  were  found  in 
the  very  Middle  of  the  Frith.  Phil,  Tranf.  N°  254.  p.  231.  But  to  put  out  of  Doubt  this  Point 
of  the  Romans  being  .thus  far  North,  at  Cafiie  Bean  in  the  Heart  of  Murray  (the  Banatia  of 
Ptolemy)  there  were  found  A.  D.  1460  a  Marble  Veifel  finely  wrought,  and  full  of  Roman  Coins. 
As  to  Richard  of  Cirencefter  (Ricardus  Corinenfis)  he  was  a  Monk  of  Weftminficr,  who  died 
about  A.  D.  1400,  his  MS.  was  difeovered  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  printed  there  by  Mr,. 
Charles  Bertram. 

e  As  to  the  Provinces,  they  were,  Britannia  Prima,  containing  the  Southern  Part  of  England  ; 
Britannia  Secunda,  Wales  ;  Flavia  Csefarienfis,  the  middle  Part  of  England  ;  Maxima  Caefarien- 
fis,  the  Northern  Part  ;  and  Vefpafiana,  all  Agricola’s  Conquefts  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Murray 
Frith.  But  thefe  being  foon  loll,  Theodofius,  when  he  commanded  here,  recovered  a  Part, 
which  he  formed  into  a  Province,  and  this  he  called  Valentia,  in  Honour  of  the  Emperor  Valen¬ 
ti  nian. 

f  As  to  this  Point,  the  Reader  may  find  competent  Satisfaction  by  confulting  Camden,  Battely,. 
Mufgrave,  flearne,  Horfeley,  and  th<j  TranfaClions  of  the  Royal  Society.. 
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their  Countrymen,  who  flill  remained  free,  by  the  opprobrious  Name  of 
Barbarians  which  they  in  fome  meafure  merited,  by  their  continual  In- 
curfions  into  a  Country  better  cultivated,  and  of  courfe  much  richer  than 
their  own  Z.  To  fecure  them  from  thefe  deftrinftive  Invalions,  their  Go¬ 
vernors,  inftead  of  adding  offenlively  againft  the  Northern  Nations,  had  re- 
courfe  to  well  conftrudted  and  well  fortified  Intrenchments,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  original  Defignation,  we  ftile  Walls  h.  The  great  Tradt 
of  Country  behind  thefe  was  highly  improved,  fully  inhabited,  and  in  a 
mod  flourifhing  Condition  ;  but  thefe  Inhabitants,  though  Natives,  were 
Provincial  Subjects,  who  bad  no  Views  or  Interefts,  but  thole  of  their 
Mailers,  employing  their  Subllance  and  their  Swords  for  their  Emolument, 
and  for  their  Defence,  and  this  according  to  their  Directions  \ 

These  Meafures  were  not  only  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Officers  of 
every  Rank  refiding  here,  but  were  alfo  in  many  RefpeCts  of  the  greatelf 
Utility  to  the  Empire.  Britain  was  on  this  Account  much  confidered,  and 
very  carefully  attended  to,  more  efpecially  by  the  bed  and  wifeft  of  their 
Emperors.  Trajan  particularly  took  care  that  the  Roads  in  all  Parts  Ihould 
be  completed,  and  put  into  the  bed  Order  poffible,  that  the  Correfpondence 
between  all  the  Stations  might  be  regular,  lafe,  and  commodious  k.  Adrian 
came  over  in  Perfon,  remained  here  fome  time,  and  provided  effectually 
for  the  Security  of  the  Frontier1.  Antoninus,  following  his  Example, 
made  additional  Provifions  for  the  Safety  of  the  Idand  both  by  Land  and 

z  In  this  Sketch  of  Britiflu  HiPory,  only  fuch  CircumPances  are  touched  as  may  bell  ferve  to 
point  out  the  Changes  which  their  Condition  made  in  the  Manners  of  the  People.  Thofe  fub- 
je<ft  to  the  Romans  were  in  Love  with  their  Situation,  and  the  Comforts  attending  it.  The  -un¬ 
reduced  Britons,  in  the  Midi!  of 'their  Indigence,  boaPed  their  Freedom.  Thus  they  had  a  reci¬ 
procal  Contempt  and  Hatred  for  each  other,  which  contributed  to  the  DiPrefs  and  DePru&ion 
of  both.  The  Chain  of  Roman  Troops,  by  permitting  no  Correfpondence,  rendered  impractica¬ 
ble  any  Accommodation. 

h  Thefe  Walls,  to  give  a  fuccindd  Account  of  them,  are,  1.  That  afcribed  to  Agricola  between 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  A.  D.  81.  2.  Adrian’s  Wall,  between  NewcaPle  and  Carlille, 

i.  e.  between  the  Rivers  Tine  and  Eden,  A.D.  121.  3.  By  Lollius  Urbicus,  under  Antoninus, 

between  Clyde  and  Forth,  A.  D.  138.  4.  By  the  Emperor  S.  Severus,  where  Adrian’s  was  A.  D. 

210.  5.  By  Caraufius,  between  Clyde  and  Forth,  A.  D.  290.  6.  By  Theodofius,  in  the  fame  Place, 
to  cover  his  Province  of  Valentia,  A.  D.  367.  7.  By  the  Command  of  Stilicho  this  Wall  was 

repaired,  A.  D.  398.  8.  Again  repaired  by  the  Britons  with  Turfs,  A.  D.  426.  9.  Gallio  Ra 

venna’s  Prong  Stone  Wall,  between  Tinmouth  and  Solway  Frith,  A.  D.  426. 

i  They  confidered  themfelves  as  Part  of  the  Empire,  to  the  IntereP  and  Glory  of  which  they 
thought  it  their  Duty  to  facrifice  all  other  Confiderations,  and  in  this  they  perfiPed. 

k  Galen  de  Method.  Medendi,  lib  ix.  cap.  8.  Under  Trajan  the  Empire  attained  to  the  Sum¬ 
mit  of  Power,  which  by  wife  Confiitutions  he  laboured  to  ePabliPi  and  fecure. 

1  Spartian.  Vit.  Adriani.  His  Coins  (hew  how  high  he  rated  his  Exploits  here,  which  intitled 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  RePorer  of  Britain,  in  his  own  Time  ;  though  in  fucceeding  Ages  his 
Conduft  hath  been  cenfured  for  lePening  the  Roman  Territory,  and  abandoning  Fourlcore  Miles 
of  Country  to  the  Caledonians. 

q  2  •  '  Sea, 
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Sea,  and  his  SucceiTor  was  no  lefs  adtive  and  attentive  to  the  Welfare  of  Bri¬ 
tain  i”.  Under  Commodus,  Helvius  Pertinax  commanded  in  this  Ifland  with 
great  Reputation,  which  railed  him  after  the  Deceafe  of  Commodus  to  the 
Umpire.  He  fent  hither  Clodius  Albinus,  who,  during  the  Confufions  which 
enfued  cn  the  Demile  of  Pertinax,  affumed  the  Purple,  and  carried  over  a 
numerous  Army  of  Britons  into  Gaul,  to  maintain  his  Title  againft:  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  where,  after  gaining  a  Victory,  they  were  through  his  ill 
Condudt  routed,  and  himfelf  flain  n- 

To  compofe  the  Troubles,  and  to  protedl  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Roman 
Provinces  againft  their  Enemies,  Severus  came  over  hither,  and,  from  his 
glorious  Exploits  here,,,  affumed  the  Sirnarne  of  Britannicus  Maximus.  He 
died  at  York,  where  the  famous  Lawyer  Papinian  prefided  in  the  Britifti 
Court  of  Juftice.  His  Two  Sons,.  Baftanus  (afterwards  ftiled  Aurelius  An¬ 
toninus  Caracalla)  and  Geta,  took  each  of  them  the  Name  of  Britannicus  °*. 
In  the  fubfequent  Troubles  of  the  Empire,  diftradled  and  torn  to  Pieces 
by  ambitious  Men,  Britain  had  a  very  large  Share;  and  feveral  of  thofe  who 
are  ftiled  Tyrants  in  the  Roman  Hiftory  affumed  the  Title  of  Emperors  here, 
as  many  of  their  Coins  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious  plainly  drew.  When 
thefe  deftrudtive  Difturbances  were  compoled,  the  Emperor  Probus  per¬ 
mitted,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  the  Planting  of  Vines  in  Britain- 

New  Diffenfions  ariftng  after  his  Demife,  Carauftus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  Native  of  St.  David’s,  a  Man  of  fupericr  Abilities,  and  an  excellent 
Officer  both  by  Land  and  Sea,,  affumed  the  Imperial  Title,  and,  as  we  have  had 
occafion  more  than  once  to  mention,  held  it  for  feveral  Years,  redding  chiefly 
in  Britain,  though  the  Sea  Coafts  of  Gaul  made  likewife  a  Part  of  his  Do¬ 
minions.  He  did  many  great  Things,,  and  was  exceedingly  careful  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Safety  and  Profperity  of  his  Subjects,  till  he  was  flain,  fome 
fay  in  Battle,  others  through  Treachery,  by  Alledtus  p,  who  likewife  ftiled 
himfelf  Emperor,  and  held  that  Title  a  little  While.  Againft  him  came 
Conftantius  Chlorus,  after  reducing  the  Maritime  Parts  of  Gaul  with  a 
great  Fleet  and-  Army,  and  Alletftus  being  routed  and  killed,  Conftantius 
reftored  the  Peace  and  Profperity  of  Britain,  where  he  had  reflded  in  his 
Youth  with  great  Credit,  and  is  faid  to  have  married  a  Britifti  Lady;  Pie 

m  Jul.  Capitol,  in  Vit.  Antonin.  In  his  Time,  Seius  Saturninus,  under  the  Title  of  Archigu* 
bernus,  commanded  the  Roman  Fleet  on  the  Coaft  of  Britain. 

n  Spartian.  in  Vit.  Sever.  Xiphilin.  Vit.  Severi.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  lib.  viii.  cap.  io.  Almoft 
the  Whole  of  the  Army  of  Albinas  was  maflacred,  which,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  confifted  chieSy 
of  Britons. 

°  Herodian.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  iii.  Aurel.  Viftcr.  de  Caefaribus.  P.Orofti  lib.  vii.  cap.  17;  Rufi, 
Ftfti  Breviar.  Digeft.  lib.  xxviii.  Tit.  6. 

t  Zonnr.  Hift.  Rom.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  25.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  lib.  ix.  cap.  13,  14.  Dr» 
Stukcley  publithed  the  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Carauftus  in  Two  Volumes  410. 

7  breathed 
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breathed  his  lafb  at  York,  having  been  fome  time  before  called  to  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  in  that  City  his  Son  Conftantine,  afterwards  firnamed  the  Great, 
being  come  to  vifit  his  Father,  was  upon  his  Death  faluted  Emperor  by  the 
Army,  and  in  confequence  of  thofe  happy  Events,  no  Province  during  their 
Reigns  was  more  cherifhed  by  them,  or  more  celebrated  by  their  Orators 
than  Britain  q. 

At  his  Demife  he  bequeathed,  amongft  other  Provinces,  Britain  to  his 
Son  of  the  fame  Name,  who  quarrelling  through  Ambition  with  his  Brother, 
loft  to  him  both  Life  and  Empire.  This  Brother,  whofe  Name  was  Con- 
ftance,  came  over  hither  in  the  Winter,  a  Thing  fo  unufual  that  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  very  high  Terms  in  a  Panegyrick  on  that  Prince1".  He 
was  foon  after  fucceeded  by  his  other  Brother  Conftantius,  in  whofe  Time 
Gratian,  who  was  the  Father  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  commanded  here. 
On  his  being  recalled,  Magnentius  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  for  a  few  Years 
reigned  with  great  good  Fortune,  but  was  at  length  fubdued  s.  Julian, 
while  he  bore  the  Title  of  Casfar,  and  commanded  with  much  Reputation 
in  Gaul,  drew,,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  another  Place,  immenfe  Supplies  of 
Provifions  from  this  Ifland,  for  the  Reception  of  which  he  conftructed  pro¬ 
digious  Granaries r.  When  he  became  Emperor,  knowing  the  Importance 
of  this  Ifland,  he  fent  over  confiderable  Forces  to  reprefs  the  Incurfions  of 
the  Nations  from  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Ifle. 

Under  Valentinian,  Theodofius,  Father  of  the  Emperor  of  the  fame 
Name,  came  hither,  and  by  his  Military  Exploits  gained  great  Reputa¬ 
tion;  following  the  Example  of  Agricola,  a&ing  offenfively  again  ft  the  Ene¬ 
my,  and  eftablifhing  a  new  Province,  compofed  of  the  Territory  out  of 
which  he  expelled  themu.  When  afterwards  the  Son  of  this  victorious 

i  Zofim.  Hilt.  lib.  ii.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  27.  Sext.  Aurel.  Viflor  de  Csefaribus.  But  he 
was  cenfured  for  withdrawing  the  Legions  from  the  Frontiers,  for  making  many  Alterations  in  the 
Military  Eftablifhment,  and  for  changing  the  Seat  of  Empire,  by  which  the  Weft  era  Provinces  - 

were  rendered  lefs  fecu  re  _  » 

r  Zonal*.  Hitt.  lib.  iii.  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  ii.Eutrop.  Breviar.  lib.  x.  cap.  5.  ThePanegyrift  was. ; 
Julius  Firmicus.  But  Conftuns  himfelf  Ifruck  a  Medal  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  this  PafTage 
(Spanbeim  in  Jul.  Caefar.  p.  134.)  with  his  Effigies  on  one  Side,  and  on  the.Reverfe  an  armed 
Man  on  Ship-board,  with  an  Image  of  Victory.  The  Infcriptidn,  Bononia  Ocean,  which  fhews  he 
embarked  at  Bologn.  This  Expedition  was  A.  D.  343.  If  is  mentioned  by  Ammiauus  Marcel* 
linus  lib.  xx.  c.  1 . 

s  Zonar.  Hifl.  lib.  iii.  Zofim.  Hiff.  lib.  ii.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  29.  The  Defeat  of  Mag¬ 
nentius,  who,  though  born  in  Gaul,  was  the  Son  of  a  Briton,  was  accompanied  with  fuch  Slaughter  . 
as  exceedingly  exhaufted  the  Force  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

t  Ammian.  Marceliin.  lib.  xx.  Zofim.  Hill.  lib.  iii.  Eutropii  Breviar.  lib.  x.  cap.  7.  He  alfo  > 
fent  over  Lupicinius  hither  to  reprefs  the  Northern  Invaders. 

u  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxviii.  This  new  Province,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencefler,  was  . 
enly  a  Part  of  Agricola’s  Vefpafiania,  the  Reft  was  never  recovered. 
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General  was  declared  Emperor,  it  fo  difgufted  Maximus,  who  was  at  the 
'Head  of  the  Army  here,  that  he  fet  up  for  himfelf,  afiumed  the  Purple, 
and  carried  into  Gaul  a  numerous  and  potent  Army  compofed  chiefly  of 
Britons,  of  whom  few  if  any  returned  w.  He  was  at  firfl  very  fuccefsful, 
and  poffefiing  himfelf  of  Part  of  Germany,  fixed  his  Capital  at  Triers: 
But  marching  afterwards  into  Italy,  he  was  there  defeated  and  flain.  This 
Tyrant,  as  he  is  frequently  Ailed  by  the  Latin  Writers,  contributed  very 
much  to  extenuate  the  Roman  Power  in  this  Ifle  x. 

After  his  Death  there  followed  fuch  a  Scene  of  Confufion,  that  it 
would  require  much  more  Room  than  we  have  to  fpare,  fhould  we  attempt  to 
difcufs  the  difcordant  Accounts  of  the  feveral  Revolutions  that  with  great 
Bloodfhed  and  horrid  Devaluation  happened  here  Y.  The  Empire  Fatten¬ 
ing  to  its  Decline,  was  miferably  harrafled  on  all  Sides  by  the  barbarous 
Nations,  which  was  alfo  the  Fate  of  Britain ;  and  the  Inhabitants,  having 
been  hitherto  protected  by  the  Romans,  looked  continually  to  them  for  Re¬ 
lief,  which  they  obtained  fo  long  as  they  were  able  to  afford  it.  Gallio  Ra- 
vennas  was  the  lafl:  of  their  Generals  who  came  hither,  and  who  having 
with  great  Spirit  and  Succefs  repelled  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  repaired  and  for¬ 
tified  the  Wall,  which  he  exhorted  the  Britons  to  defend,  and  fo  left 
them*  after  the  Romans  had  held  this  Country  Four  hundred  and  Seventy- 
fix  Years,  according  to  Camden’s  Computation,  though  others  fay  more  than 
Five  hundred  Years3. 

w  Zonar.  Hift.  Kb.  in.  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  34,  33.  Chron.  Saxon.  A.  D. 
381.  Nennius  and  Geofrey’s  Britifh  Hiftory  mention  this,  and  the  Faft  feems  unqueftionable. 

x  Vit.  Hift.  Brit.  lib.  vi.  Gildae  Hift.  de  excidio  Britan,  cap.  iq.  Galfrid.  Monmuth.  Hift.  Brit, 
lib.  v.  cap.  10 — 16.  He  calls  him  Maximian,  and  makes  him  a  near  Relation  to  Conftantine 
the  Great  by  the  Side  of  Helena  his  Mother.  Zofimus  fays  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  Birth,  though 
he  had  ferved  with  the  Character  of  a  good  Officer  in  Britain,  and  covered  the  Sea  with  his 
Navy  when  he  came  from  thence.  The  Poet  Aufonius,  however,  calls  him  by  no  better  Name 
than  the  Rhutupian  Thief,  which  fome  think  implies  his  being  a  Briton,  which  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  affirms. 

y  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  vi  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  40.  42.  Pauli  Diaconi  lib.  xiii.  xiv.  Gildae  Hift. 
de  excidio  Britan.  Nennii  Hift.  Britonum.  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  Galfrid.  Monmuth. lib.  vi.  viii. 

z  It  feems  to  be  certain,  that  Aetius  and  not  Agitius  (as  it  is  in  Gildas)  was  the  Conful  to 
whom  the  B  itons  applied  for  Succour ;  and  it  appears  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  Romans  were 
rather  unable  than  unwilling  to  comply  with  their  Requeft,  for  at  this  Time  their  weftern  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  daily  falling  into  the  Hands  of  thofe  ftiled  by  them  barbarous  Nations,  which  could 
never  have  happened  if  they  had  conftantly  kept  up  their  Forces  and  Fleets  in  Britain. 

a  It  feems  probable  the  laft  Number  comes  neareft  the  Truth.  The  judicious  Dr.  E.  Halley 
(Mifcel.  Curiofa  vol.  iii.  p.  423)  clearly  proves  that  Julius  Caefar  landed  hereAuguft  26  A  A.  U.  C. 
699  A  A.  C.  55.  according  to  Gildas  compared  with  the  Roman  Hiftories,  that  Nation  finally, 
relinquifhed  this  Bland  about  A.  D.  444.  and  confequently,  if  we  put  thefe  together,  their  Domi¬ 
nion  lafted  499  Years.  But  if  we  reckon  from  Claudius’s  Expedition,  they  were  not  here  fo 
long  ;  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays  470  Years. 

When 
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When  the  provincial  Britons  found  that  they  were  thus  deferted,  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  deprelled  their  Spirits,  and  they  quickly  difcovered  they  were  utterly 
unequal  to  the  Talk  of  defending  themfelves.  We  have  no  Reafon  to 
wonder  at  this,  fince  all  their  hardy  and  bold  fpirited  Youths  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  carried  out  of  the  Country,  fo  that  the  far  greater  Part  of  thofe  left 
behind  were  either  old  and  infirm  or  loofe,  luxurious,  profligate,  and  withal, 
turbulent  and  feditious  People,  alike  incapable  of  refilling  their  Enemies 
or  of  fubmitting  for  any  Length  of  Time  even  to  Governors  of  their  own 
Choice  b.  In  this  fid  Situation,  being  without  any  Order  or  Difcipline,  and 
attacked  on  all  Sides  by  foreign  Foes,  they  had  Recourfe  through  Infa¬ 
tuation  and  Defpair  to  the  very  worll  of  all  Expedients,  in  which  how¬ 
ever  they  only  copied  their  old  Mailers  that  of  calling  in  One  barbarous 
Nation  to  drive  out  another,  which  brought  them  under  a  new  and  heavier 
Yoke.  Thefe  are  Faffs  fully  attelled  by  their  own  Hillorians  Gildas  and 
Nennius,  who  are  indifputable  Authorities,  and  whofe  Accounts  are  not 
fimply  Relations,  but  Pictures  alfo  of  thofe  truly  miferable  Times,  drawn 
by  Men  who  wrrite  as  if  they  had  been  Eye  Witnefies,  and  as  if  they  fpoke 
of  what  they  faw  and  felt  in  a  Language  fuitable  to  their  Circumflances  d. 

,  l 

It  is  the  Remark  of  a  very  judicious  and  learned  Prelate,  that  the  great 
Source  of  the  Misfortunes  of  the  Britons  was  the  Error  committed  by  the 
Romans  in  not  making  an  entire  Conquell  of  the  Illand.  This  was  plainly 
the  Defign  of  Julius  Agricola,  and  the  Caufe  of  thofe  dreadful  Apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Caledonians  when  they  faw  his  Fleet  fleering  for  the  Orkneys 
If  Domitian  had  differed  him  to  have  effefted  what  he  was  fo  near  accom- 
plifhing,  there  would  have  been  no  Need  of  Walls ;  and  if  the  Romans  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  this  Country,  they  would  have  left  all  the  Britons  in 
general  in  the  fame  Condition,  and  of  courfe  they  would  either  have  united 
under  One  Monarch,  or  have  recurred  to  their  old  Form  of  Government, 
and  which  ever  had  been  their  Choice,  they  would  have  had  Strength, 
enough,  when  free  from  inteiline  Divifions,  to  have  repelled  any  foreign  in- 
vafion,  as  this  could  never  have  been  made  with  fuch  a  Force  as  Casfar 

b  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  40.  Gild.  cap.  2,  3,  4.  Nentiii  Hift.  Briton,  cap.  27.  Galfrid.  Mob 
numet.  Hill.  Brit.  lib.  vi.  Guliclm.  Malmelb.  de  gellis  Regn.  Angl.  lib.  i. 

c  Zofun.  Hill,  lib,  iv.  p.  760.  who  cenfures  Gratian  for  his  Propenfity  to  the  barbarous  Na-  • 
trons.  Some  fify  that  Gratian  and  Valentinian  lent  Part  of  their  Fleet  to  tranfport  the  Pifls  in . 
great  Numbers  into  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  Province  in  their  War  againll  Maximus,  that  they 
might  oblige  him  to  return  into  Britain  out  of  Gaul;  and  not  fucceeding,  employed  the  Hunns  > 
and  the  Alani  againll  him  on  the  Continent.  At  leaft  this  was  charged  upon  him  by  Maximus, 
and  not  denied  by  St.  Ambrofe,  whom  this  Emperor  employed  to  negociate  with  Maximus. 

d  Both  thefe  Writers  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Gale’s  Collection  of  our  ancient  Hillorians.  Gildas, 
from  his  complaining  Inve<5lives,  obtained  the  Sirname  of  Querelus. 

e  Tacit  in  vit.  Agricofaz,  cap.  25.  Britannos  quoque,  ut  ex  captivis  atidiebatur,  vifa  Cl n Ills  • 
obilufaciebat,  tam  quam  aperto  maris  fui.  fecreto  uliimam  v  161  Is  perfugium  clauderetur. 

brought  t 
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brought  over,  and  with  which,  when  in  a  worfe  Condition,  they  found 
themfelves  able  to  ftruggle  with  Succefs f'. 

Our  famous  antiquary  Camden  obferves,  that  if  our  Anceftors  thought 
it  fo  great  an  Honour  to  derive  themfelves  from  the  Trojans,  they  .might 
have  done  it  from  their  Incorporation  with  the  Romans,  who  valued  them¬ 
felves  on  the  like  Defcent.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that 
it  was  not  barely  the  Romans,  but  all  the  Nations  who  were  lubjedf  to 
them,  and  in  confequence  of  that  ferved  in  their  Legions  here,  who  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Native  Britons,  and  even  numerous  Colonies  from 
diftant  Countries  were  tranfported  hither,  and  had  Lands  given  them  to 
fettle  upon  and  cultivate  hereg.  It  is  alfo  highly  probable  that  very  many, 
if  not  moft  of  thefe  People,  when  they  found  Refiilance  vain,  fubmitted  to 
and  intermixed  with  the  Saxons. 

In  fo  long  a  Series  of  Years  as  the  Romans  remained  and  ruled  here,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  introduced  many  Ufages  which  were  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Natives  :  They  brought  them  from  a  rude  and  rough  to 
a  civil  and  orderly  Manner  of  Life,  and  gradually  to  a  Tafte  for  Urbanity 
and  Politenefs.  This  was  much  facilitated  by  the  Pradlice  of  thofe  bodily 
Exercifes  to  which  the  Romans  were  addicted,  and  ftill  more  by  their  Ap¬ 
plication  to  Letters  and  Sciences.  They  likewife  made  them  acquainted 
with  many  ufeful  Occupations,  to  which,  from  their  different  Mode  of 
Living,  they  had  been  utter  Strangers.  They  inftru&ed  them  in  a 
Multiplicity  of  mechanick  Arts,  fome  of  more  and  fome  of  lefs  Impor¬ 
tance ;  all  of  which  contributed  to  that  Eafe,  Affluence,  and  Splendour  in 
which  it  is  certain  they  lived  in  thofe  Days11.  Their  Intercoufe  with  fo¬ 
reign  Nations,  and  of  courfe  their  Commerce  was  extended  through  moft 
Parts  of  the  Empire.  But  the  moft  permanent  as  well  as  the  moft  pro- 
fperous  of  their  Improvements  confifted  in  bringing  over  and  naturalizing 

f  Dion.  Hill:.  Rom.  lib.  xxxix.  Where  he  fays  plainly,  that  except' the  Glory  of  coming 
hither,  Csefar  gained  nothing  either  for  himfelf  or  the  Republick. 

8  It  was  the  Policy  of  the  Romans  to  form  Corps  of  Horfe  (Alte)  and  Foot  (Cohortes)  oat  of 
the  Nations  they  fubdued,  and  thefe  they  fent  into  diftant  Provinces,  where  from  being  Strangers, 
having  different  Cuftoms,  and  not  fpeaking  the  Language  of  the  Country  in  which  they  were 
Rationed,  they  were  lefs  likely  to  form  Cabals.  In  this  Ifland,  as  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  many 
Infcriptions  (hew,  befides  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  we  had  Dalmatians,  Sarmatians,  and 
Other  Nations.  _ 

h  The  Roman  Soldiers  were  moft:  of  them  Artificers,  which  enabled  them  to  inftruCt  the 
People  among!!  whom  they  were  Rationed.  That  they  actually  did  fo  here,  appears  from  the 
Potteries,  Founderies,  and  other  Manufactories,  the  ReliCts  of  which  have  been  difcovered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Places.  1  beimmenfe  Quantities  of  Utenfils  of  divers  Materials  dug  out  of  the  Ruins  of 
their  Towns  and  Fortrefles  for  a  long  Series  of  Ages,  affords  an  additional  Proof.  To  all  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  Emperors  had  an  Officer  here  who  was  Director  of  the  Looms. 

'  tp 
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to  our  Soil  and  Climate  many  Things  which  we  had  not  before,  and  by 
this  the  Country  itfelf  was  enriched  as  well  as  its  Inhabitants.  They 
likewife  extended  and  improved  our  Agriculture,  and  thereby  not  only 
a  much  greater  Number  of  People  were  maintained  and  fupported,  but 
maintained  and  fupported  alfo  in  a  better  Manner  h 

They  likewife  eRablifhed  Cities,  Towns,  and  FortreRes,  which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  properly  dilpofed,  and  their  Situation  fo  well  chofen,  as  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Credit  through  all  fucceeding  Times  k.  Thefe  they  connected, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  by  fpacious  and  Rately  Roads,  and  in  fome  Places 
by  Canals  for  conveying  fure  and  fpeedy  Supplies  to  their  remote!!  Gar- 
rifons.  We  may  add  to  thefe,  though  calculated  folely  for  their  own  Se¬ 
curity,  the  Sagacity  of  their  ERablRhments  for  the  Protection  of  their 
Dominions,  both  by  Land  and  Sea,  again!!  Invafions  from  the  Northern 
Nations  within  the  Ifland,  and  the  piratical  Depredations  of  the  Saxons 
from  the  oppofite  Continent 1  ;  which  Precautions  of  theirs  have  ever  ap¬ 
peared  mof!  worthy  of  Admiration  to  thofe,  who  by  examining  them 
clofely,  have  not  barely  obferved  Fadts,  but  difcovered  alfo  their  Motives, 
and  the  true  Principles  of  that  found  Policy,  by  which  they  retained  fo  wide 
an  Empire,  inhabited  by  fo  many  different  Nations,  under  fuch  flridt  Obe¬ 
dience,  through  the  Courfe  of  a  long  Series  of  Years.  A  Policy  fo  com- 
pleat  and  perfect,  that  if  it  had  been  Readily  adhered  to,  might  have 
RibfiRed  much  longer  than  it  did.  But  the  LuR  of  Power  in  private  Men, 
joined  to  that  Luxury  attendant  on  Profperity,  unhappily  excited  fuch 
continual  Convulfions,  as  at  length  brought  on  the  Diffolution  of  that  So- 

1  Bradley’s  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry  and  Gardening,  p.  104.  290.  It  is  faid  in  fome  of 
the  Southern  Counties  feveral  Roman  Terms  of  Art  are  in  ufe  among!!  Hufbandmen  at  this  Day. 
Their  Mode  of  Cultivating  was  practically  taught  the  Saxons  by  the  People  who  fubmitted  to 
them.  It  is  alfo  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome  of  the  Writings  of  the  Romans  on  Agriculture 
were  preferved  in  the  Monarteries;  for  we  know  that  in  thofe  Days  the  Monks  were  not  only  the 
great  Patrons  of  this  Art,  but  the  greateft  Proficients  in  it. 

k  In  Gildas  and  Nennius  we  have  a  Lift  of  Twenty-eight  Cities  that  were  here  in  the  Time  of 
the  Romans,  upon  which  we  have  an  excellent  Commentary  by  the  learned  Archbifhop  U!her. 
Richard  of  Cirencelter  tells  us  that  there  were  Ninety-two,  and  that  of  thefe  Thirty-three  (the 
Names  of  which  he  hath  given)  were  the  rnoft  eminent.  Camden  and  others  have  obferved  that 
the  Saxons  built  upon  the  old  Foundations.  Speed  fays  very  juftly,  that  the  Roman  Stations  - 
were  the  Seed  Plot  of  our  Englidi  Cities. 

1  At  fome  Times  there  were  Four  or  more  Legions  here,  but  conflantly  Three.  According  to 
Conftantine’s  Regulation  the  Comes  Britannim  commanded  a  fmall  Force  in  the  interior  of  the 
Roman  Territories.  The  Dux  Britanniarum  commanded  the  Reft  and  all  the  fortified  Ports  along 
the  Wall.  But  the  Sea  Ports  and  their  Garrifons  obeyed  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shoar  or  Comes 
TraCtus  Maritimi.  They  had  alfo  a  competent  Sea  Force  to  protect  the  Coarts,  and  a  conve¬ 
nient  Number  of  armed  Veffels  Rationed  in  the  Friths  and  upon  great  Rivers. 
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vereignty  which  had  triumphed  over  the  bell  Part  ©f  what  was  then  efteemed 
the  habitable  World”1. 

It  mud  on  the  other  Hand  be  allowed,  that  there  refulted  from  the 
Roman  Government  not  a  few  Inconveniencies  to  the  provincial  Britons. 
Before  they  were  totally  fubdued,  prodigious  Numbers  were  deftroyed  in 
making  Caufeways,  cutting  down  Woods,  draining  Morafies,  and  ere&ing 
Fortifications.  Labours  fo  much  the  more  grievous  and  galling, as  they  were 
at  once  the  Inftruments  as  well  as  the  Badges  of  Subjection  n.  They  were 
likewife  expoled  to  much  Rigour,  Extortion,  and  Injuftice  of  every  Kind 
from  the  Avarice,  and  even  Caprice  of  the  Roman  Governors,  efpecially  before 
they  obtained  the  Benefit  of  the  Laws  which  afforded  them  Protedion,  and. 
even  this  they  purchafed  at  the  Expence  of  Taxes  and  Tribute.  They  afterwards 
felt  the  Burthens,  and  experienced  all  the  Diflreffes  that  arofe  from  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  fome  and  the  Violence  of  other  Presidents  and  inferior  Magistrates. 
They  paid  largely  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Standing  Army,  compofed  chiefly, 
of  foreign  Troops,  the  Military  Eflablifhment  here  being  very  high0,  and 
the  Naval  all'o,  though  we  have  nodiftind  Account  of  it,  was  alfo  confider— 
able.  The  Youth  were  encouraged  to  affed  a  Military  Life,  enrolled  and 
preferred  in  the  Legions,  and  of  courfe  went  abroad  with  them,  efpecially: 
when  the  Commanders  inclined  to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  from  a  Strange 
Perfuafion,  that  by  fupporting  thefe  bold  Adventurers  they  did  Honour  to 
Britain  p.  The  Nation  was  belides  exceedingly  exhauSted  by  fending  con- 

m  The  Seeds  of  civil  Polity  and  the  Principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  were  fown  in  all  the- 
Countries  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  thefe  were  not  fo  rooted  out  by  the  Irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  Nations  as  never  to  fpring  up  any  more.  On  the  contrary,  the  Countries  which  had 
been  under  their  Dominion  were  earlier  and  more  effectually  civilized  than  thofe  which  never 
fell  under  their  Power.  This  is  very  confpicuous  in  other  Countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  thefe 
Hands,  and  is  a  Point  worthy  of  being  well  con fidered. 

“  Thefe  Works,  as  they  rendered  the  Country  more  open  and  more  advantageous  to  the 
Romans,  fo  it  rendered  it  lefs  ferviceable,  becaufe  lefs  defenfible  to  the  Britons;  it  is  no 
Wonder  therefore  they  went  about  it  unwillingly  and  by  Compulfion.  Tacitus  therefore  with 
equal  Elegance  and  Propriety  puts  this  Complaint  into  the  Mouth  of  Galgacus  Monarch  of  the 
Caledonians,  Corpora  ipfa  ac  manus,  Silvis  ac  Paludibus  emuniendis,  Verbera  inter  ae  con- 
tumelias  conterunt.  In  vit.  Agricol.  cap.  xxxi. 

0  Pancirollus  computes  the  Number  of  Roman  Troops  Rationed  here  at  Nineteen  thoufand 
Two  hundred  Foot,  and  One  thoufand  Two  hundred  Horfe.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  in  his  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  p.  179,  180,  rates  the  Pay  of  a  Foot  Soldier  at  Six  Pence  per  Diem,  and  the 
Horfe  at  One  Shilling  and  Six  Pence.  According  then  to  this  Calculation  the  annual  Eflimate  of 
the  Roman  Forces  amounted  to  upwards  of  One  hundred  and  Sixteen  thoufand  Pounds,  exclufive 
of  Officers  Pay,  Military  Stores,  and  other  Contingencies. 

P  As  unreafonable  and  abfurd  as  this  Notion  was,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural,  if 
we  confider  the  Habit  of  a  Soldier’s  Obedience,  and  the  Share  he  takes  in  the  Succefs  and  Glory 
of  his  General.  But  the  Armies  carried  from  hence  in  fo  fhort  a  Space  of  Years  under  Clodius 
Albinus,  Caraufius,  Magnentius,  Maximus,  and  Conftantine,  who  was  chofen  by  the  Britons  for 
the  Sake  of  his  Name,  we  may  eafiiy  conceive  mud  exhauft  even  a  populous.  Country,  more  efpe¬ 
cially  when  joined  with  a  Variety  of  other  Caufes. 
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tinual  .Recruits  to  keep  thofe  British  Corps  compleat  that  were  diiperfed  in 
^jarrifons  all  over  the  Empire,  as  the  foreign  Forces  were  here  <].  Add  to 
all  this  the  immenfe  Supplies  of  Corn,  which  they  were  obliged  to  furniffl 
for  the  Subiiftence  of  the  Legions  in  Gaul  and  in  Germany,  who  could  not 
otherwife  be  maintained  there,  as  evidently  appeared  when  the  barbarous 
Nations,  gaining  Poflefflon  of  the  Coafts,  interrupted  that  Correfpondence, 
and  thereby  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon  thole  Provinces.  But  the 
word:  of  all  Evils  was  the  Rifling  all  Senfe  of  publick  Spirit,  by  diverting 
to  the  Roman  Empire  that  Difpofition  which  fhould  have  rendered  them 
zealous  for  the  Interefls  of  their  own  Country,  and  by  which  the  Buik  of 
the  Nation  were  rendered  indolent  and  ina&ive ;  a  Circumftance  that,  from 
the  fame  deftru&ive  Policy,  proved  not  only  fatal  to  them,  but  to  the  In* 
habitants  alfo  of  all  the  other  Provinces,  and  rendered  them  an  ealv  Prev  to 
their  fierce  and  barbarous  Enemies  r» 

As  to  thofe  dark,  perplexed,  and  doubtful  Times  that  fucceeded  this  Ca- 
taftrophe,  the  Stories  of  them  have  baffled  the  Induftry  and  Judgment 
even  of  our  ableft  Writers.  But  the  Subftance  of  what  can  with  Certainty 
be  colledted  is  (imply  this :  The  Romans  were  no  fooner  withdrawn,  and 
the  unhappy  Britons  left  to  themfelves,  than  their  Weaknefs  and  Inability 
appeared  s.  The  Scots  and  Pi&s  penetrated  the  Wall;  feveral  Parts  of 
which,  that  they  might  enter  with  the  greater  Freedom,  they  utterly  ruined, 
facking  the  Cities  that  were  neareft  it,  fpoiling  the  adjacent  Lands,  and  by 
repeated  Incurfions  fpreading  fuch  a  general  Defolation  as  produced  a  Fa* 
mine*.  Vortigern,  who  was  then  King,  unable  to  refift  his  Enemies,  and 

at 


q  It  appears  from  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  from  Infcriptions,  that  there  Were  at  lead  Twelve 
diftindl  Corps  of  Britidi  Troops,  fome  Horfe  and  fome  Foot,  not  only  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in 
Spain,  but  in  Illyria,  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  Provinces,  from  Whence  few  returned 
hither.  Beiides  thefe  there  were  no  Doubt  confiderable  Numbers  that  ferved  on  Board  the  Fleets 
which  were  withdrawn  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Legions,  fo  that  the  Country  was  dripped  en* 
tirely  of  all  her  Strength  both  by  Land  and  Sea. 

r  In  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  ’Valentinian  III.  the  Romans  quitted  Britain,  and  in  the  fame 
Reign  the  Franks  feized  the  bed  Part  of  Gaul ;  the  Burgundi  too  fixed  themfelves  in  thofe 
Countries  which  betr  their  Name;  the  Goths  fettled  themfelves  in  Spain;  the  Hunns  occupied 
Pannonia,  now  called  from  them  Hungary,  and  afterwards  took  and  facked  Rome.  The  Pro¬ 
vinces  when  the  Legions,  being  their  Protectors,  were  once  withdrawn,  having  no  Force  or  Spirit 
of  their  own,  were  with  little  or  no  Refidance  orer-run  by  thefe  Inundations  of  the  barbarous 
Nations. 

s  Fordun  Scotichron.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  We  have  the  Faff  afeertained  by  Gildas,  Nennius,  and 
other  Writers;  but  they  are  not  at  all  clear  in  Relation  to  Time.  However  it  appears  from  them 
to  have  been  but  a  very  diort  Space.  Fordun  generally  took  his  Accounts  from  old  Chronicles, 
which  for  the  mod  Part  he  cites ;  and  from  him  we  may  colleft,  that  in  the  Space  of  Four  or 
Five  Years  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  whom  Gallio  with  a  fingle  Legion  had  repelled  (fuch  hath  been 
always  the  Superiority  of  regular  Troops)  renewed  their  Incurfions. 

1  Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Britannicm,  p.  301.  This  Wall,  built  by  the  Labour  of  the  Britons, 
though  under  the  Dircttion  of  the  Romans,  is  a  noble  Monument  of  their  Skill  in  Military  Ar- 
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at  the  fame  Time  afraid  to  truft  his  own  Subjects,  had  Recourfe  to  the 
Saxons  for  Afiiffance.  Thefe  on  their  firft  Coming  repelled  the  Northern 
Invaders,  but  not  thinking  themfelves  properly  rewarded  for  fo  great  a 
Service,  they  compromifed  Matters  with  the  Scots  and  Pidts  in  order  to 
turn  their  Arms  upon  the  Britons.  At  that  Time  they  were  a  fierce,  cruel, 
and  rapacious  People,  unrefirained  by  any  Senfe  of  Humanity  or  Principles 
of  Religion  ;  and  being  inflamed  with  an  infatiable  Thirft  of  Dominion, 
they  plundered,  burned,  and  ruined  wherever  they  came  without  refpedt 
to  the  Confequences  that  muft  neceffarily  attend  fuch  horrid  and  wide 
fipread  Devaftations  u. 

The  Britons,  conftrained  by  Neceffity  to  take  up  Arms,  were  often 
victorious,  though  their  Succefs  is  fo  magnified  in  their  own  Hiftory,  as 
not  only  to  furpafs  all  Credibility,  but  even  to  render  the  very  Exiftence  of 
thofe  Heroes  who  commanded  them  in  fome  Degree  problematical.  The 
Truth  of  the  Matter  however  feems  to  be,  that  if  they  could  have  forborne 
their  intefiine  Difputes,  and  united  thoroughly  in  the  Caufe  of  their  Coun¬ 
try,-  they  might  have  recovered  and  preferved  itw.  But  this  was  a  Leflon 
they  could  not  be  taught  either  from  Prudence  or  Experience,  infomuch, 
that  whenever  they  had  the  lead  Refpite  from  their  foreign  Enemies,  they 
relapfed  into  civil  Wars,  by  which  their  Strength  was  not  barely  exhaufted,. 
but  they  were  likewife  diverted  from  purfuing  the  Methods  they  might 
otherwise  have  taken  to  prevent  the  Return  of  their  Enemies,  or  to  have 
put  themfelves  into  a  State  of  Security. 

So  far  was  their  Conduct  from  this,  that  they  differed  the  Saxons  to 
fettle  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  and  thereby  gave  them  an  Oppor- 

chitefture  ;  fo  well  conftrudted,  and  the  Forts  for  its  Defence  fo  properly  difpofed,  as  to  render 
it,  if  well  defended,  impregnable  ;  lo  flrong,  that  when  defected,  the  Scots  could  not  demolifh 
it,  or  even  Time  and  the  Efforts  of  Men  in  fo  many  Ages.  Beda  fays  it  was  Eight  Feet  broad 
and  Twelve  Feet  high,  which  what  Hill  lemains  proves  to  be  exactly  true. 

11  Gild.  cap.  24,  25.  Bed.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  The  Britifh  Hiflorian  and  the  Saxon  agree  exactly 
in  their  Accounts.  They  fay  that  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Habitations  were  confumed  from  the 
Eaft  Sea  to  the  Wefl ;  Churches,  a*nd  all  other  publick  Edifices  fliared  the  fame  Fate  ;  the  People 
alfo  who  re fi fled  were  maffacred  without  refpeft  to  Sex  or  Age  :  In  a  Word,  the  Deflruiflion 
was  fo  univerfal  in  order  to  compel  the  Britons  every  where  to  retire,  that  at  length  the  Saxons 
found  Subfiilence  fo  fcarce,  that  Numbers  of  them  were  for  the  prefent  forced  to  quit  the 
liland. 

w  The  great  Kings  or  Chieftans  of  the  Britons  againfl  the  Saxons  were  Vortimer,  Aurelius 
Ambrofius,  and  Arthur;  but  the  chief  Difficulty  is  as  to  the  lafl  :  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Gil- 
das  or  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  yet  the  Britifh  Hiffory  makes  him  not  only  victorious  over  the 
Scots  and  Pi£ts,  but  alfo  over  the  Gauls,  Romans,  & c.  which  being  manifeitly  falfe,  created  a 
Doubt  with  fome  whether  fuch  a  Perfon  ever  exifted.  Leland  and  Sir  John  Price  have  con¬ 
futed  this,  and  from  them  and  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  the  Sentiment  delivered  in  the  Text  hath 
been  adopted. 
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tunity  of  receiving  continual  Recruits  from  the  Continent,  by  which 
Means  they  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  Numbers  x.  In  thefe  Fadls 
the  Britifh  and  Saxon  Writers  upon  the  Whole  agree  tolerably  well,  and 
it  is  of  little  Confequence,  at  lead  to  our  Purpofe,  to  trouble  the  Reader 
with  Circumdances  in  regard  to  which  they  do  not  agree  at  all.  From  this 
State  of  Things  we  fee  clearly,  that  on  the  One  Side  they  fought  to  acquire, 
and  on  the  other  to  preferve  Territory.  In  the  Courfe  of  this  furious 
Conted,  the  Country  in  general  was  laid  wade,  the  Cities  and  Towns  de¬ 
populated  and  dedroyed,  indudry  in  a  Manner  totally  extinguifhed,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  numerous  Monuments  of  the  Magnificence  and  Grandeur 

G>  ....  O 

of  the  Romans  and  their  Britifh  Subjects,  the  very  Memory  of  their  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Polity  buried  in  Oblivion ;  and  thus  this  Revolution  left 
both  the  Territory  and  its  Inhabitants  in  the  mod  dreary  and  defolate 
Condition  y. 

At  the  very  Beginning  of  thefe  Troubles,  as  well  as  during  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  them,  befides  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  Saxons  and  the 
the  Scots,  great  Numbers,  to  preferve  their  Lives  and  Freedom,  tranfported 
themfelves  and  their  Effects  into  other  Countries,  more  efpecially  into 
Armorica,  Bretagne  or  Britanny,  in  which  Didridt  their  Countrymen  were 
fettled  before,,  though  at  what  Time  is  a  Point  far  from  being  clear7. 

Others 

x  If  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Saxons  in  thus  burning  and  deftroving  the 
Midland  Country  which  they  deligned  to  inhabit,  it  may  look  at  leaft  fomewhat  like  a  Reafon  to 
fay,  that  they  meant  to  render  it  untenable  by  the  ancient  Inhabitants  while  their  Countrymen 
were  coming  over  daily  and  fettling  on  the  Sea  Ccafts.  By  this  Policy  they  had  Time  to  rein¬ 
force  their  new  formed  States,  and  by  continual  Acceflions  of  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  to 
prefs  upon  and  to  curtail  the  feveral  Territories  Till  in  the  PolTefiions  of  the  Britons. 

y  The  intelligent  Reader,  by  contemplating  this  iliort  Account,  will  gain  a  competent  Idea  of 
the  Change  wrought  in  this  Country  by  its  falling  into  the  Hands  of  thefe  new  Mailers.  They 
deflroyed  at  once  in  a  Tranfport  of  barbarous  Rage  what  the  wiled  and  poli ted  Nation  in  the.- 
World  had  been  whole  Ages  in  railing.  The  Romans  knew  the  Value  of  this  noble  Ifie,  and 
fpared  no  Pains  to  improve  it.  How  far  they  fucceeded  we  learn  from  their  Hiftorians,  their 
Poets,  and  their  Panegyrids,  much  more  we  ihould  have  known  if  their  Works  had  come  down 
to  us  entire,  or  had  we  any  Authors  of  our  own  within  that  Period.  That  the  Britons  in  thofe 
Days  lived  in  Plenty,  Eafe,  and  Luxury,  Gildas  informs  us,  and  as  to- the  1' iches,  the  Splendor, 
and  Elegance  of  the  Romans,  the  TreAfures,  Pavements;  Altars-,  Statues,  Moveables  of  all  Sorts 
digged  up  for  more  than  One  thoufand  Two  hundred  Years,  are  fo  many  ft r Iking  and  iacon- 
tedahle  Proofs. 

z  Armorica  in  the  Celtic  and  in  the  Britifh  Language  fignifies  a  Country  orv  the  Sea  Coaft.'  In 
all  Times  there  was  (as  we  have  already  mentioned)  a  clofe  Connexion  between  the  Inhabitants 
of  that  Country  and  this.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  Time,  when- from  a 
Colony  fent  from  hence,  it  came-  to  be  called  Britannia  cifmarina  and  Britannia  minor.  Some 
fay  that  Confhntine  the  Great  fettled  there-  the  Invalids  amongft  the  Troops  he  carried  from 
hence.  Others  that  it  was  a  Colony  com pofed  of  the  Remains  of  the  Britifh  Armies  carried  over 
by  Magnentius  and  Maximus.  Some  believe  that  thefe  Exiles  who  fled  from  the  Saxons  ftized  on 
and  fubdued  this  Country,  which  is  not  barely  improbable  but  impoftiblc.  Hiftory  fhews  thefe 
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Others  took  Shelter  in  the  mountainous  Part  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  from  the  Strength  of  the  Situation,  and  the  oocafional  Afiiftance  of  fome 
of  their  Neighbours,  defended  themfelves  for  a  conliderable  Space  againft 
all  the  Efforts  of  their  Enemies.  Many  from  the  fame  Motives  fixed  them¬ 
felves  in  Cornwall  and  Part  of  Devonfhire,  of  which  Region  Exeter  con¬ 
tinued  long  the  Capital ;  and  this  Britifh  independant  Sovereignty  fub- 
lifted  for  fome  Ages.  But  the  moft  confpicuous  and  permanent  Seat  of 
their  Power  was  in  thofe  Countries,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  Di- 
metse,  and  Ordovices,  called  by  the  Saxons  Wales  ;  and  as  Cornwall  was 
inhabited  by  the  fame  People,  and  lay  next  the  Kingdom  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  they  beftowed  upon  that  the  Name  of  West  Wales3. 

In  thefe  Times  of  Confufion,  the  Remains  of  our  original  Anceftors 
having  fcarce  any  Refpite  from  War,  lived  without  a  regular  Syftem  of 
Government,  conforming  in  fome  Refpedts  to  their  old  Cuftoms,  and  in 
others  were  directed  by  the  Will  and  Wifdom  of  their  Chiefs,  and  of  their 
Clergy,  who  long  adhered  to  the  Principles  of  primitive  Chriftianity  un¬ 
corrupted  by  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  b.  At  length,  when  their 
Affairs  were  better  fettled,  Hoel  Dda,  that  is  Howel  the  Good,  who 
was  in  Pofteftion  of  all  Wales,  by  the  Advice  of  the  moft  knowing  of  his 
Subjects,  and  with  the  Confent  of  his  Great  Council,  compofed  about 
A.  D.  943.  a  compleat  Body  of  Laws,  in  the  Prefaces  to  which  he  fays 
exprefly,  that  they  had  none,  or  at  leaft  none  that  were  fit  to  be  obferved 
before.  Thefe  Laws  in  our  Times  have  been  carefully  collected  and  pub- 
lifhedc.  They  are  divided  into  Five  Books ;  the  Firft  regards  Minifters  of 

tranfmarine  Britons  were  both  a  potent  and  martial  Nation  at  this  Time,  to  whom  their  Country¬ 
men  from  hence  reforted  for  Prote&ion. 

a  The  Saxons  beftowed  the  Name  of  Wales  on  thefe  Countries,  and  called  the  People  Welfh- 
men.  But  why  ?  It  is  commonly  faid  that  JValJJj  in  German  means  a  Stranger,  and  that,  as  unlike 
their  Conquerors  in  Speech  and  Cuftoms,  they  were  fo  ftiled  from  thence.  Others  that  the  Saxons 
meant  from  their  Conformity  in  Language  and  Manners  to  denominate  them  Cauls .  But  the 
judicious  and  very  learned  Sumner  obferves  they  did  not  call  thefe  People  fo  till  they  had  expelled 
them,  that  the  Saxon  Verb  • weallan  fignifies  to  wander,  and  that,  by  impofing  this  Appellation, 
they  meant  to  ftile  them  Fugitives. 

b  Gildas,  who  inveighs  with  equal  Bitternefs  againft  the  Vices  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  allows 
that  the  former,  touched  with  fo  fevere  a  Chaftifement,  gave  fincere  Teftimonies  of  Repentance, 
and  laboured  to  reform  their  Countrymen  by  Preaching  and  by  Example.  Selden,  who  was  no 
Friend  to  their  Order,  highly  extols  the  Britifh  Monks  for  their  Piety,  Charity,  and  Induftry, 
cultivating  their  Grounds  with  their  own  Hands,  by  which  themfelves  and  their  Lands  were 
.rendered  beneficial  to  the  Community. 

c  This  Work,  magnificently  printed  in  Folio,  and  dedicated  to  his  late  Royal  Highnefs  Fre¬ 
derick  Prince  of  Wales,  is  entituled,  CYFREITHJEU  HYWEL  DDA  AC  ERA.ILL,  feu  Leges 
Wallies  Ecclefiafticse  et  Civiles  HOELI  BONI,  et  aliorum  Walliae  Principum,  quas  ex  variis  Co- 
dicibus  Manufcriptis  eruit,  Interpretatione  Latina,  Notis  et  Gloftario  illuftravit  Gulielmus  Wot- 
-tonus,  S.T.P.  adjuvante  Mofe  Gulielmio,  A.  M.  R.S.  Soc.  qui  et  Appecdicem  adjecit.  Londini 
,MDCCXXX. 
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State  and  principal  Officers  of  the  Houffiold  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
defcribes  their  Functions,  and  afcertains  their  Privileges  and  Emoluments. 
The  Second  refpedts  civil  Actions.  The  Third  contains  their  criminal  Law, 
together  with  many  ceconomical  Regulations.  Thefe  Three  are  authentic, 
and  had  the  full  Sanction  of  Authority.  The  Fourth  comprehends  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  their  Jurifprudence  digefted  in  a  very  peculiar  Manner ;  and  the 
Fifth  confifts  of  the  Method  of  Proceeding  in  their  Courts,  with  Decifions 
and  Reports.  Altogether  they  exhibit  a  lingular  and  curious  Plan  of  their 
political  Inftitution,  as  well  as  a  juft  Picture  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Manners 
of  that  People  at  that  Period  d. 

.  » 

« 

These  Britifh  Statutes  intermix  with  their  ancient  Maxims  many  Things 
that  have  plainly  a  Connection  with  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  their 
Neighbours.  The  Houfholds  of  their  Princes,  for  fometimes  they  had 
feveral,  were  numerous,  and  muft  have  been  burthenlome  upon  the  People. 
Their  Lands,  except  fuch  as  were  given  to  the  Church,  were  fubjeCt  to  - 
many  Services.  They  were  equally  divided  amongft  the  Heirs  Male,  and 
were  .not  liable  to  Forfeitures.  The  Property,  if  it  could  be  called  fo,  of 
the  common  People  was  very  precarious,  and  yet  it  is  certain  the  Inhabi- 
tants-  of  thefe  Countries  were  numerous,  .had  for  thofe  Times  a  confides  • 
able  Share  of  foreign  Commerce,  and  probably,  if  they  had  been  lefs  tur¬ 
bulent,  might  have  become  more  potent,  and  have  preferved  themfelves  > 
longer  in  a  State  of  Freedom e. 

It  may  be  not  amifs  to  fliew,  as  we  have  mentioned  their  feveral  Re¬ 
treats,  the  different  Periods  at  which  they  were  expelled  or  fubdued.  As 
to  the  Remnant  of  the  Britifh  Nation  that  continued  in.  the  Northern  . 
Parts,  they  maintained  themfelves  with  great  Spirit  and  Intrepidity  for  al- 
moft  Five  hundred  Years  j  but  being  .then  attacked  by  feveral  Enemies,  , 
but  efpecially  the  Danes,  .the  greateft  Part  of  them  quitted,  .their  old  Seats 
and  came  into  North  Wales,  then  under  Prince  Anarawd,  .who  affigned  < 
them  the  Country  between  Chefter  and  the  River  Conway,  if  they  could  < 

^  To  this  fplendid-  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  Wales,  there  is  prefixed  a  large  and  learned  Preface  v 
by  William  Clarke,  in  which  a  curious  and  copious  Account-  is  given  of  the  Contents  of  the  Wor  k,.  . 
and  of  the  Care  and  Accuracy  employed  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  poffible..  In  this  .Work,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  19.  p.  155.  occurs  a  Law  of  Mulmutias  Dunwallo  with  an  Introduction  plainly  taken  out  of- 
the  Britifh  Hiftory,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  which  Law-iivtbe  Preface  and  in- the  Notes  is  acknowledged  to- 
be  fpurious. 

e  This  Condiuft,  though  manifefBy  impolitick,  was  by  no  Means  unnatural,  confidering  the 
Manners  of  the  Times,  the  fliarp  Senfe  they  had  of  their  Misfortune  in  the  Lofs  of.  their  Country 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  the  unfriendly  Difpofjtron  cf  thefe  People  towards  them.  . 
We  might  perhaps  underftand  thefe  Matters  more  clearly  if  we  had  a  better  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Piinccs  ;  but  the  Britifh  Writers  are  fo  attentive  to  Genealogies,  that  ia.  refpeii  to  Hiftory  and.  j 
Chronolpgy.  they  are  rather  defective. 
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drive  out  the  Saxons  who  had  lately  feized  it.  This  they  gallantly  per¬ 
formed,  and  by  his  Affiftance  defeated  them  in  a  decilive  Battle  A.  D< 
88o,  and  fo  feated  themfelves  there  f.  Thofe  who  were  fettled  in  Corn¬ 
wall  held  that  Country  fomewhat  longer,  though  continually  harraffed 
therein  by  the  Weft  Saxons.  To  revenge  this,  wdthout  weighing  the  Con- 
fequences,  they  opened  their  Ports,  afforded  Subftftence  to,  and  fometimes 
concurred  with  the  Danes  in  their  predatory  Incurftons.  This  fo  provoked 
the  Saxons,  that  after  depriving  them  of  Exeter,  and  that  Diftridt  of 
Devonfhire  which  they  had  poffeiied,  they  made  them  tributary,  till  at 
length  they  were  totally  reduced  by  King  Athelftans. 

In  Wales  they  continued,  though  in  a  State  of  Vaffalage  to  theSaxon  Mo- 
narchs,  till  they  were  themfelves  fubdued  firft  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Normans.  The  old  Britifti  Cuftom  of  dividing  and  fubdividing  their 
Dominions,  which,  though  ufually  afcribed  to  Roderic  the  Great  h,  who 
made  his  Three  Sons  Princes  of  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  Powis 
Land,  was  certainly  of  a  more  ancient  Date,  and  thefe  Princes  fometimes 
more  in  Number  i,  contributed  greatly  to  their  Decline,  which  proceeded 
very  rapidly  after  the  Norman  Conqueft,  every  One  of  our  Kings  feizing 
fomething ;  fo  that  South  Wales  and  Powdfland  being  detached  from  their 
Dominions,  North  Wales,  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Lhewrelin  ap  Gruffyth 

f  Cbron.  Saxon,  p.  83.  After,  vit.  Alfred!,  p.  27.  Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  802.  where  this 
Account  is  given  from  a  judicious  Antiquary,  Mr.  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwyrt.  Biftiop  Gibfon 
obferves  thefe  Cumbrian  Britons,  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Britons  of  Strasclekwealas,  who 
were  driven  out  A.  D.  875.  by  the  Danifh  King  Halfden,  did  not  derive  that  Name  from  their 
old  (as  many  have  imagined)  but  from  their  new  Poffeffion  in  the  Y flrad  Khvyd  or  Vale  of  Cluyd 
in  North  Wales. 

g  The  People  of  Cornwall  maintained  a  conftant  and  clofe  Correfpondence  with  the  Inhabitants 
of  Britanny,  and  were  aftifted  by  them  in  all  their  Struggles  againft  the  Saxons.  Their  Loft 
cjeferves  fome  Notice,  as  having  a  greater  Reach  of  Policy  than  was  common  in  thofe  Times. 
They  entered  into  a  Confederacy  formed  againft  King  Afthelftan  by  the  Scots,  Danes,  Irifh,  &c. 
The  Army  and  the  Fleet  of  the  Confederates  were  very  formidable,  and  the  Battle  was  fought  at 
Brunanburhe,  a ‘Place  not  well  afcertained,-  of  which  A.  D.  938,  there  is  a  pompous  Account  in 
theSaxon  Chronicle,  and  this  drew  him  upon  the  Cornifh,  whdm  he  fubdued  foon  after. 

h  This  Rodri  Vaur  or  Roderic  the  Great  had  Three  Sons,  Mervin,  Cadelb,  and  Anarawd. 
Thefe  were  filled  the  Three  crowned  Princes  of  Wales,  becaufe  each  of  them  wore  a  golden 
Band  or  Fillet  about  his  Bonnet,  which  is  properly  a  Diadem.  His  Son  Anarawd  fubmitted  to 
King  Alfred.  The  Son  of  Anarawd  was  Howell  Dda  the  Legiflator,  in  whom  the  Three  Princi¬ 
palities  were  again  united.  See  more  upon  this  Subject  in  the  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  i.  p  491,  492. 

1  Dr.  Powell  admits  this,  and  indeed  there  are  unqueflionable  Proofs  of  it.  Gildas  declaims  againft 
no  fewer  than  Five  Britifti  Princes  as.  Monfters  in  Wicked nefs,  and  thefe  were  all  cotemporaries 
reigning  in  different  Diftridts.  Roderic  himfelf  acquired  Part  of  his  Dominions  by  Marriage  of  an 
Heirefs  Befides  the  Three  crowned  Princes  he  left  Three  others  who  were  alfo  filled  Princes, 
and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  Alfred  before  Anarawd  took  that  Refolution.  After.  Menevenf. 
p.  49,  50. 
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was  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  England  by  that  great  and  fuccefsful  Mo¬ 
narch  Edward  the  Firfl,  A.  D.  1282,  or  thereabouts. 

It  was  necelfary  to  treat  this  Subject,  which  hath  been  hitherto  but 
very  flightly  regarded,  more  at  large,  that  the  Obfervations  thereupon 
might  be  the  better  underftood.  In  the  original  State  of  this  Illand,  the 
Tribes  or  Nations  who  poffeffed  it,  and  of  courfe  their  Rulers,  Princes,  or 
Kings  were  very  numerous,  and  confequently  lefs  potent k.  This  had 
iome  favourable  Effeds,  as  it  confined  their  Attentions  to  particular  Dif- 
.  trids,  kept  them  upon  their  Guard,  and  obliged  each  of  them  to  keep  up 
fuch  Forces,  as  when  colleded  were  confiderable  enough  to  prevent  One 
from  fwallowing  up  another.  How. long  this  Conftitution  had  lalted  we  can¬ 
not  fay ;  but  much  longer  it  might  have  lafled,  if  the  Spirit  of  it  had  fub- 
fifted,  and  the  Refentment  of  private  Injuries  had  not  tempted  particular 
Chiefs  to  forget  what  was  due  from  them  to  the  Publick  b 

The  Druids,  who  by  interpofing  had  often  extinguifhed  civil  Wars,  when 
thefe  exafperated  Chiefs  had  Recourfe  to  the  Romans,  could  apply  no  Re¬ 
medy  to  that  Evil,  which  proved  the  Ruin  of  this  Syflem.  The  Powers 
thefe  Priefts  had  over  the  Manners  or  rather  the  Temper  of  the  People 
fupported  the  Authority  of  their  Princes  when  duly  exerted,  and  when 
otherwife,  ferved  very  frequently  to  reftrain  it.  Thus  the  Bulk  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  were  mere  Engines  in  their  Hands,  and  that  Influence  which  Super- 
ffition  gave  them  by  diftributing  and  direding  their  Labours,  produced 
the  fame  Effeds  that  would  have  naturally  flowed  from  Principles  of  In- 
dullry  ™.  Under  the  Romans  the  common  Sort  of  People  were  intruded 
how  to  exercife  their  Abilities,  and  were  encouraged  as  well  as  permitted, 
after  they  became  their  Subjeds,  to  exert  them  for  their  own  Benefit.  This 

k  In  Camden  we  find  Sixteen  Nations  in  England,  and  Five  more  in  Scotland.  Marcianus 
Haracleotus  fays,  that  in  Albion  there  were  Thirty-three.  But  it  is  highly  probable  there  were 
many  more,  or  that  numerous  Tribes  lived  under  different  Chiefs,  fince  Csefar  names  no  fewer  than 
Four  in  Kent ;  and  if  fo  many  in  One  County,  it  is  improbable  that  any  Monarch  ruled  over  Four 
or  Five.  There  muft  have  been  at  leaf!:  a  tolerable,  though  not  an  exafl  Equality,  otherwife  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  Kentifh  Tetrarchs  could  have  fub filled. 

1  The  Firft  Invafion  by  Julius  Caefar  had  amongfi  other  Caufes  the  Inftigations  of  Androgens  or 
Mandrubatius,  a  Britifh  Prince  who  came  over  with  him  in  that  Expedition.  Caligula  was  ani¬ 
mated  to  his  abortive  Attempt  by  the  Solicitations  of  Adminius  the  Son  King  of  Cunobeline.  In 
the  Reign  of  Claudius  the  gallant  Caraflacus  King  of  the  Silures  was  after  Nine  Years  War  betrayed 
to  the  Romans  by  Cartifmandua  Queen  of  the  Brigantes. 

m  In  Head  of  thinking-  meanly  of  the  Abilities  or  Knowledge  of  the  Druids,  we  have  more 
Reafon  to  fufpefl  them  of  that  Want  of  Philanthropy  which  is  but  too  common  with  Politicians. 
They  were  themfelves  free  from  all  Services  in  Peace  and  War,  living  in  Plenty  and  Eafe.  The 
Princes  and  Nobles  they  educated  in  manly  and  generous  Sentiments.  But  indulging  a  Community 
of  Women  and  other  Senfualities  to  the  Vulgar,  difpofed  them  thereby  to  implicit  and  boundlels 
Obedience  to  their  Dictates. 

Vol.  II.  S  s  changed 
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changed  the  Face  of  the  Country,  and  made  fo  favourable  an  Alteration  in 
the  Condition  of  the  Bulk  of  its  Inhabitants,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  they 
parted  fo  reluctantly  with  fuch  Mailers  n. 

In  the  general  Wreck  that  followed  there  were  few  Principles  of  civil 
Oeconomy  preferved,  and  the  little  that  was  preferved  feems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  amongft  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  Conquerors,  or  who  retired  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  Protection  of  their  Neighbours.  As  to  the 
Relicks  of  the  British  Nation  who  continued  under  their  own  Chiefs, 
they  recurred  in  a  great  Meafure  to  their  old  Constitution,  which  fprung  up 
again  with  all  its  Defeats.  Their  Princes  had  great  Power  and  narrow 
Territories.  The  Gentry  or  Freeholders  had  indeed,  as  we  have  Shewn, 
Inheritances,  but  thefe  were  encumbered  with  numerous  Services 
The  common  People  were  in  all  RefpeCts  very  little  contidered,  which 
damped  their  Spirits  and  excluded  Industry.  No  Regard  was  paid  to  the 
Change  of  Times  and  Alteration  of  Circumftances,  though  ever  fo 
apparent.  When  the  Saxons  were  united,  and  they  had  their  whole 
Power  to  combat,  the  Britifh  Princes  flill  continued  dividing  their  al¬ 
ready  too  fmall  Dominions,  and  thereby  rendered  that  Refiftance,  which 
was  before  very  difficult,  altogether  impracticable.  If  the  fierceft  Courage, 
or  the  moll  obSlinate  Intrepidity  without  the  AffiStance  of  milder  Mea¬ 
sures,  or  a  more  extenfive  Plan  of  Policy  could  have  preferved  them,  they 
were  certainly  not  deficient  in  either.  OfFa's  Dike,  a  moil  Stupendous 
Entrenchment,  formed  for  the  Defence  of  the  Saxon  Territory  againft  the 
perpetual  Incurfions  of  thefe  martial  People,  is  a  direCt  and  a  full  Proof 
of  what  we  have  advanced  But  in  fucceeding  Times,  as  the  Saxons 
grew  in  Power,  they  began  to  make  Encroachments,  the  Britons  in  the 

Ti  This  Matter  is  clearly  and  judidoufly  difeuffed  in  the  valuable  Preface  to  the  Laws  of  Howell 
Dda.  Speaking  of  the  Condition  of  the  Britifh  Nation  when  fubjefl  to  the  Romans,  he  fays, 

“  Legum  fuarum  jafturam  patienter  ferre  poterant,  cum  per  hanc  Antonini  Conflitutionem  ad. 
“  fummos  Racipublica;  Honores  patuit  jam  perviam  et  honeftum  iter:  Nec  amplius-  eorum  animis 
“  ulla  ineflk  veteres  Difciplinae  cupiditas,  quando  in  fenatu,  in  cxercitu,  non  togati  folum,  fed 
“  trabeati  et  pnrpurati  inciderent.” 

0  The  candid  and  inquifitive  Reader  may  find  thefe  enumerated  and  explained  in  Rowland's 
Mona  Antiqua  Reflaurata,  chap.  x.  where  it  is  remarked  that  many  of  ihefe  had  a  clofe  refem- 
blarice  to  the  Cuftoms  of  the  old  Irifh,  whence  he  concludes  that  they  were  Remnants  of  the  old  - 
Britifh  Conflitution.  This  agrees  exaftlv  with  what  Richard  of  Cirencefler  fays,  that  when  the 
Romans  formed  this  Country  into  a  Province,  the  Cangi  and  Brigantes  went  over  to  Ireland  and 
fettled  themfelves  there. 

p  OfFa  King  of  Mercia,  who,  as  Selden  fays,  made  himfelf  Matter  of  the  greateflPart  of  England,., 
to  fecure  his  Dominions  from  the  Incurfions  of  that  refllefs  Nation,  cut  this  Dike  from  Wye  to 
Dee,  which  fliews  the  Bounds  of  Wales,  about  the  Middle  of  the  Eighth  Century.  Two  hundred 
Years  after  Harold,  who  gained  great  Victories  over  thefe  People,  made  an  Ordinance  to  keep  them, 
quiet,  that  if  any  Welch  Man  was  found  armed  on  this  Side  Offals  Dike,  he  fliould  lofe  his 
Hand. 
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mean  Time  declining  daily  in  Strength,  and  weakened  even  by  their  Vic¬ 
tories.  Inftead  of  teaching  them  Prudence,  their  Diftreffes  only  heightened 
their  Refentments,  to  gratify  which  they  fometimes  Tided  with  the  Danes; 
but  they  foon  found  to  their  Cofts  that  thefe  were  worfe  Neighbours,  and 
were  like  to  prove  worfe  Mahers  than  the  Saxons  q.  When  their  Affairs 
grew  vifibly  irretrievable,  Numbers  quitted  their  Country  to  feek  Safety  in 
fome  other.  Amongft  thefe  Princes  Madoc,  who,  as  we  have  already 
{hewn,  is  fuppofed,  not  altogether  without  a  Colour  of  Reafon,  to  be  in 
Fadt  the  firfl  Difcoverer  of  America  r. 

Into  thefe  Extremities  they  were  apparently  brought  by  the  Means  fo 
often  mentioned,  the  Divifion  of  their  Dominions  under  fo  many  Princes 
and  Lords,  their  intefline  Quarrels  which  put  them  upon  purfuing  different, 
and  of  courle  neglecting  their  common  Intereft,  and  the  little  Regard  fliewn 
in  their  political  Sylfem  to  the  Welfare  of  the  common  People,  who  living 
dependent  on  the  Will  of  their  Chiefs,  followed  them  in  their  predatory 
Expeditions.  By  this  Mode  of  Life  War  became  their  great  and  almoffc 
their  foie  Objedt,  and  they  feem  to  have  had  no  Idea  that  either  Safety  or 
Power  could  be  otherwife  obtained.  This  Contempt  of  the  Arts  of  Peace 
was  the  Reafon  that  they  built  few  or  no  new  Towns,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fuffered  their  old  Ones  to  decay  and  fall  to  Ruin.  In  mod  Parts  of 
their  Country  there  were  fcattered  Villages  compofed  of  fmall  Huts  in¬ 
termixed  with  many  little  Churches  and  Chapels,  Convents  and  Hermi¬ 
tages,  which  were  the  Retreats  of  fuch  as  were  not  difpoled  to  Military 
Exploits  s. 


q  It  feems  juft  to  attribute  this  rather  to  Refentment  than  Policy.  If  Wales  had  remained  under 
One  Sovereign,  and  his  Subjects  had  been  true  to  his  Interefts  and  their  own,  they  might  hava 
maintained  their  own  Independency,  and  have  been  courted  by  the  Saxons  for  their  Affiftance. 
The  Danes  were  Pagans,  the  moft  barbarous,  and  of  all  Invaders  the  moll  cruel,  the  Saxons 
Chriftians  and  civilized,  fo  that  the  Welfh,  to  revenge  old  Injuries,  paved  the  Way  to  new  ; 
and  their  PafTion  to  facrifice  their  Enemies  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  hinder  them  from  perceiving  that 
they  were  alfo  facrificing  themfelves.  This  is  a  capital  Inllance  to  fhew  how  much  this  Ifland 
fuffered  by  being  divided  into  different  States,  and  of  courfe  how  much  its  Power  is  increafed 
by  having  all  its  Parts  dire6fed  by  One  Government,  and  comprized  under  One  Legiflature. 

-  r  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  To  the  Authorities  there  mentioned,  we 
will  take  this  Opportunity  of  adding,  that  a  Perfon  of  unqueffioned  Veracity  found  many  Words 
(See  Wafer’s  Voyages,  p.  186.)  in  the  Language  of  the  Darien  Indians  which  refembled  the  Erfe 
or  Irifh,  but  which  are  plainly  much  nearer  the  Welfh,  and  he  alfo  afferts  a  Similarity  in  the 
Pronunciation,  which  is  ffill  more  remarkable.  The  fame  Obfervation  hath  been  made  in  Re¬ 
ference  to  fome  other  Indian  Nations. 

s  Caefaris  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap,  13.  In  omni  Gallia  eorum  Hominum,  qui  aliquo  funt 
numero  atque  honore,  genera  funt  duo  :  11am  Plebi  pene  fervorum  habetur  loco  ;  quae  per  fe  nihil 
audet,  et  nulli  adhibetur  concilio.  In  the  fame  Chapter  he  afferts  the  fame  Cuffoms  prevailed  in 
Britain  and  in  Gaul,  whence  all  Power  centered  in  the  Priefts  and  in  the  Chiefs,  to  whom  the  Com  ¬ 
mons  were  fubfervient.  Thus  we  fee  this  was  an  x>riginal  Error  in  their  Government,  and  as 
fuch  remained  unaltered  and  indifputed. 
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We  may  from  hence  difcern,  that  though  this  Inattention  to  Labour  was 
in  fome  Meafure  balanced  by  the  irrefiflible  Influence  of  the  Druids,  yet 
being  freed  from  this  Superftition,  and  having  little  Relifh  for  any  other 
than  a  martial  Life,  they  continued  refilling  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and 
brooked  Subjection  very  ill,  even  when  at  laft  reduced  f.  It  is  therefore  ob¬ 
vious,  that  to  the  Well-being  of  any  Community  it  is  abfolutely  requiflte 
that  due  Refpeft  be  paid  to  all,  and  more  efpecially  to  the  lower  Ranks  of 
People,  fo  as  that  Individuals  may  have  the  free  Ufe  of  their  Faculties  for 
their  own  Emolument,  by  which  an  univerfal  Spirit  of  Induftry  being 
diffufed,  Multitudes  in  purfuing  their  private  Interefls  will  molt  effec¬ 
tually  promote  the  Power,  Safety,  and  Profperity  of  the  Publick,  upon 
the  Stability  of  which  their  own  mull  ever  depend. 

1  It  may  be  proper,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  learned  and  inquifitive  Reader,  and  to  con* 
rince  him  we  have  fairly  and  without  Exaggeration  flared  FaCts,  and  truly  afligned  the  Caufe& 
of  the  DifTolution  of  this  Syflem,  to  refer  to  the  Teftimonies  of  Two  celebrated  Britifh  Anti¬ 
quaries,  One  who  flourifhed  while  his  Countrymen  were  ftill  free,  the  other  living  after  they 
were  become  fubjeft  to  the  Englifh,  zealous,  yet  judicious  Writers  both.  Girald.  Cambrens. 
Cambriae  Defcript.  cap.  viii.  H.  Lhuyd  Fragment.  Britan.  Defcript.  fol.  49. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  State  of  this  Country  under  the  Saxons,  and  of  their 

Conftitution. 

H  E  Hiftory  of  the  Saxons ,  though  clearer  than  that  of  the  Britons ,  yet 
not  altogether  free  from  Objcurities.  Some  Particulars  relative  to  this 
Nation  before  their  coming  over  hither.  Hengift  and  Horfa  their  principal 
Leaders  at  their  arrival.  The  Title  of  Monarch  of  the  Anglo  Saxons , 
•what  it  implied  and  whence  it  rofe.  The  Settlement  of  the  Kentifh  King¬ 
dom ,  and  the  Converjion  of  its  Inhabitants  to  Chriftianity.  A  Jhort  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  principal  Events  regarding  it  while  in  that  State.  The  Si¬ 
tuation,  Size,  and  Boundaries  of  the  Territories  of  the  South  Saxons.  Their 
El  if  or y  very  obfcure  to  the  Time  of  their  being  fubdued.  The  Origin,  Ex¬ 
tent,  and  Limits  of  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom.  A  fuccinCt  Hiftory  thereof 
to  the  Acceftion  of  Egbert,  who  put  an  End  to  the  Heptarchy.  Origin,  Size , 
and  Situation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons.  The  Hiftory  of  this 
little  State  to  its  Extinction.  Defcript  ion  of  the  fpacious  Kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  Several  of  its  Monarchs  the  moft  potent  in  the  Iftand. 
Often  divided,  weakened  by  Factions,  and  at  length  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
Weft  Saxons.  Origin ,  Situation ,  and  Boundaries  of  the  Eaft  Angles. 
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The  Converfion  of  that  Nation  to  Chriftianity ,  and  the  Troubles  enfuing 
thereon .  JDeclenfion  of  their  Power  till  they  became  a  Province  to  Mercia . 
The  Hiftory  of  their  loft  King  St.  Edmund  martyred  by  the  Panes.  The 
Rife,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  Military  Ex¬ 
ploits  of  its  Fir (l  Sovereign  Penda.  Converfion  of  its  Inhabitants  to  Chrif- 
tianity ,  and  their  Hiftory  continued  to  the  Extinction  of  that  Kingdom.  The 
feveral  Periods  of  the  Saxon  Hiftory,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  them.  This 
SubjeCt  farther  continued.  The  Probability  of  their  having  Manufactures 
and  Commerce  among  them ,  even  in  thefe  very  early  Times.  The  Reign  of 
Egbert,  reputed  the  Fir  ft  Monarch  of  England.  The  Reigns  of  Ethelwulf 
and  his  Brethren.  The  diftnal  Devaftations  committed  by  the  Panes.  The 
Acceftion  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Conftrained  by  the  Panes  to  take  Shelter  in 
the  Fens  of  Somerfetfhire.  He  recovers  his  Kingdom  by  his  Courage ,  and 
reflores  it  by  his  ConduCt.  A  fuccinCt  Review  of  the  Remainder  of  his 
Reign.  Alfred  is  acknowledged  by  the  ableft  fudges  to  have  been  the  Author 
of  the  Englifh  Conftitution.  Arguments  adduced  in  Support  of  this  Afertion. 
The  Pillars  of  his  Syftem ,  a  proper  Piftribution  of  his  Pominions ,  and  a 
due  Regulation  of  his  Subjects,  juftice  every  where  adminiflered  with  the 
utmoft  Punctuality.  All  poftible  RefpeCt  fhewn  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject.  Regulations  relative  to  Cities ,  Commerce ,  and  Navigation.  Pro - 
vifion  made  for  a  ftanding  Militia,  and  a  conftant  naval  Force.  His 
Care  in  refpeCi  to  general  Afemblies  or  great  Councils.  The  pecidiar  Ex¬ 
cellencies  of  this  admirable  Inftitution.  The  Acceftion  and  Character  of  his 
Son,  and  Succeft'or  Edward  the  Elder.  His  Attention  and  Wifdom  in  the 
building  new  Towns.  A  general  View  of  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign. 
Ethelftan  fucceeds  his  Father,  and  fteadily  profecutes  his  Meafures -  A  deep 
and  dangerous  Confederacy  formed  againji  him.  Pefeated,  after  which  he 
reigns  with '  equal  Prudence  and  Splendour.  His  Brother  Edmund  fucceeds 
him  in  the  Throne.  He  after  a  glorious  Reign  is  unfortunately  murdered 
by  a  Ruftian.  Edred  his  younger  Brother  fucceeds,  and  after  him  his  Ne¬ 
phew  Edwy.  The  Acceftion  of  Edgar  fur  named  the  Peaceable.  He  proves  the 
great  eft  and  moft  potent  of  all  the  Saxon  Monarchs.  His  mild  and  moderate 
Maxims,  and  the  happy  Confequences  attending  them.  A  brief  Pet  ail  of  the 
Remainder  of  his  profperous  Reign.  Succeeded  by  his  Son  Edward,  fur  named 
the  Martyr,  who  was  cruelly  murdered.  His  Brother  Ethelred  fucceeds, 
and  the  Country  inferably  deftroyed  by  the  Panes.  He  is  obliged  to  abandon 
the  Kingdom  to  Swaine.  Returns  upon  his  Peath,  and  is  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate  during  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign.  Succeeded  by  his  Son  Edmund, 
fur  named  Ironfide.  Canutus  crowned  King  of  England ;  acquires  the  Sur¬ 
name  of  Great  from  his  Wifdom  and  Succefs.  The  fhort  oppreftive  Reign  of 
his  Son  Harold.  Hardiknute  fucceeds  his  Brother.  Edward  the  Confeftor 
advanced  to  the  Throne  upon  his  Pemife.  His  Virtues  too  much  magnified 

by 
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ly  the  Monks.  On  his  Death  Harold  the  Son  of  Earl  Godwin  feats  him - 
felf  in  the  vacant  fhrone.  Defeats  his  Brother  fojii ,  and  Harold  King  of 
Norway.  Lofes  the  fatal  Battle  of  Ha/lings ,  and  with  it  his  Life  and 
Crown.  The  Conclufon  and  Application  of  this  long  Chapter. 

AS  the  Saxon  Story  is  later  in  Point  of  Time,  it  is  of  courfe  more  cer¬ 
tain,  and  confiderably  clearer  than  what  was  the  Subject  of  the 
former  Chapter.  For  in  refpetft  to  this  we  have  furer  and  lefs  fufpeded 
Authorities,  fuch  as  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Beda,  the  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle,  and  many  of  our  old  Hiftorians  who  are  allowed  to  have  drawn  their 
Materials  from  contemporary  Writers  a.  Add  to  thefe  the  Cities,  Fortrefies, 
Cathedrals,  and  other  pubiick  Edifices  erected  in  thofe  Days,  and  remaining 
indifputable  Monuments  of  their  Founders.  The  Charters  and  Records 
of  thofe  Ages,  whether  exifting  or  authentically  proved  to  have  once  fub- 
ftfted,  are  further  Evidences  that  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  their  juft 
Weight.  But  notwithstanding  all  thele,  there  want  not  lome  obfcure 
Points  even  in  Reference  to  this  Nation,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  their 
Entrance  into  this  Ifland. 

The  moft  learned  of  our  Writers  differ  very  much  in  their  Sentiments 
as  to  the  Part  of  the  Continent  from  which  they  came  hither  b.  They 

are 

a  The  Work  of  venerable  Beda,  entituled,  An  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Englifh  Nation,  hath 
been  always  very  defervedly  efteemed  as  One  of  the  moft  ancient  and  authentick  Monuments  of  the 
Deeds  of  our  Saxon  Anceftors.  He  was  a  Saxon  himfelf,  a  Man  of  very  confiderable  Learning  for 
thofe  Times,  dedicated  his  Work  to  Ceonulph  King  of  Northumberland,  and  had  the  Honour  to 
have  his  Book  tranflated  into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  of  which  Dr.  Gib- 
fon  late  Bifhop  of  London  publifhed  an  excellent  Edition,  is  with  good  Reafon  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Peterborough,  derives  its  Name  from  its  being  written  in  that  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  cited  with  great  Refpeft  by  Florence  of  Worcefter,  and  other  ancient  Writers,  in 
Ecclefiaftical  Affairs  it  agrees  with  Beda,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  tranfcribed  from  his 
Book.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  Simplicity  of  the  Stile,  and  the  Orthography  which  agrees 
exactly  with  the  ancient  Coins,  the  former  Part  of  it  feems  to  be  of  an  earlier  Date.  There  is 
not  any  Doubt  that  it  was  written  by  various  Hands,  and  the  Stile  plainly  fhews  it ;  but  this  by  no 
Means  diminiflies  its  Authority,  which  hath  been  always  highly  confidered  by  our  ableft  and  moft 
accurate  Writers. 

b  We  find  fome  Writers  fetching  thefe  Anceftors  of  ours,  not  only  out  of  the  Heart  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  even  from  the  moft  diftant  Parts  of  the  North.  Olaus  Rudbeck  affirms,  that  the  Saxons 
and  Angles  both  came  o:iginally  out  of  Sweden  ;  many  are  for  bringing  them  from  Jutland  and 
the  Banks  of  the  Elbe.  Ubbo  Emmius  afligns  very  probable  Reafons  to  fhew  that  wherever 
they  came  from  originally,  they  paffed  over  hither  immediately  from  Friefland,  and  that  a  great 
Part  of  Hengift’s  Recruits  were  compofed  of  Frifians;  in  Support  of  which  he  hath  One  very 
ftrong  Argument,  which  is,  that  the  Language  fpoke  in  that  Country  comes  the  neareft  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon,  infomuch  that  when  Priefts  went  from  hence  to  convert  the  Natives  to  Chrif- 
ti unity,  they  preached  to  them  without  the  Affiftance  of  any  Interpreter.  There  may  be  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Truth  in  thefe  feemingly  contradictory  Notions,  for  thefe  Northern  Nations  pu fired  one 
another  out  of  their  ancient  Seats,  to  which  however  they  left  their  Names,  till  at  length  fome 
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are  not  much  better  agreed  as  to  the  precife  Time  of  their  coming,  or 
whether  it  was  at  firft  by  Accident  or  by  Invitation.  To  fay  nothing  of 
the  Size  of  their  Ships  in  which  fuch  Multitudes  of  them  were  tranf- 
ported,  or  of  the  Tale  of  the  fair  Rouen  a,  whofe  Beauty  was  no  lefs  fatal 
to  Britain  than  that  of  Helen  to  Troy.  The  cruel  Mafiacre  at  Stone¬ 
henge  is  a  Fadt  that  has  been  controverted,  as  are  fome  others  relative  to> 
thefe  early  Times  c ;  but  thefe  are  little  or  nothing  to  our  Purpofe,  and 
therefore  to  have  mentioned  them  is  fufficient. 

The  Saxons  were  a  numerous  German  Nation,  well  known,  and  not  a 
little  formidable  to  the  Romans  while  they  continued  in  Poffeffion  of  this 
Country;  they  were  compofed  of  many  Tribes,  and  in  different  Periods 
were  equally  famous  for  their  Incurfions  by  Land,  and  their  Piracies  by 
Sea.  Their  Negledt  of  Agriculture,  and  their  fuperabounding  with  People, 
obliged  them  to  frequent  Migrations,  and  thefe  having  gradually  brought  them 
down  to  the  Sea  Coafts,  induced  them  to  undertake  maritime  Expeditions.. 
Tacitus  with  equal  Elegance  and  Exadtnels  hath  defcribed  their  Manners 
and  their  Policy  while  they  continued  in  their  old  Seats;  and  his  Rela¬ 
tions  agree  perfectly  with  their  Conduct  after  their  Arrival  in  this  Ifled. 

The  Charadteriftics  of  this  potent  and  hardy  People  were  their  Love  of 
Freedom  and  of  Arms.  Their  whole  Policy  turned  on  thefe  Two  Points. 
In  Time  of  Peace  their  Princes,  who  were  all  defcended  from  their  deified) 

of  them  came  to  the  Month  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Countries  adjacent,  from  whence  they  had  a; 
fhort  Paflhge  hither.  If  the  isquifitive  Reader  defires  to  fee  this  Matter  further  difcuffed, 
he  may  confult  the- learned  Bifhop  Stillingfleet’s  Fifth  Chapter  of  his  Antiquities  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Churches. 

c  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the  Arrival  of  Hengifi  and  Horfa  A.  D.  449,  which  is  at  leaf! 
as  probable  a  Date  as-  any.  As  to  the  Daughter  of  Hengifi,  who  is  called  Rowena,  Roxena, 
and  Ronix  by  different  Authors,  we  may  have  leave  to  doubt  of  her  Exiflence.  Nennius  is  the 
Firfl:  who  tells  rhe  Story,  after  him  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  whom  the  Monkifh  Writers  bor-- 
rowed  it.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  never  mentions  her.  The  Murder  of  Four  hundred  and  Sixty 
Britifh  Noblemen  at  Stonehenge  is  almofi  as  improbable  as  Merlin’s  bringing  over  that  Mo¬ 
nument  for  them  by  his  magic  Art  from  Ireland.  Inigo  Jones  has  very  fully  refuted  that  wild i 
Relation.  The  Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  the  Saxon  Hifiorian  tells  exactly  the  fame  Adven¬ 
ture  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Thuringians,  from  whence  this  was  in  all  Probability  copied. 
Whitikind  de  Gefi.  Sax.  lib.  i. 

d  The  Treatife  of  Tacitus  referred  to  in  the  Text  is  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Saxons  being  a  German  Nation,  were  of  courfe  included  therein.  The  very 
learned  and  judicious  Selden  in  feveral  of  his  Works,  but  particularly  in  the  Third  Chapter  of 
what  he  entitles  England’s  Epinomis,  enters  into  this  Matter,  and  by  comparing  feveral  Paffages  in  > 
the  Roman  Author  with  the  Ufages  of  our  Saxon  Ancefiors,fhews  very  clearly  their .  Confilfencyj 
and  from  thence  deduces  the  original  Grounds  of  thofe  legal  Infiitutions  that  prevail  and  con-- 
tinue  in  Force  even  at  this  Day.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  many  able  Writers,  who  hnvs 
illuflrated  this  Matter  by  an  Addition  of  Infiances  of  the- like  Nature,  by  which  the  Truth  of  ‘he.- 
Thing  is  rendered  equally  certain  and  clear. 
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Chieftain  Wodin,  had  very  limited  Authority,  whereas  in  War  they 
were  intruded  with  full  Powers.  In  their  Military  Expeditions  feveral 
Tribes  joined  their  Forces  together  under  One  Chief,  but  fo  long  as  thefe 
laded  there  was  no  Divifion  of  Command,  though  each  Chief  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  was  at  the  Head  of  his  own  Troops,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
their  Advantage.  This  was  the  more  requidte,  as  they  were  refponfible 
for  their  Conduct  in  their  General  Ademblies,  which,  fo  long  as  they 
remained  in  Germany,  were  held  annually  at  lead,  and  therein  all  their 
publick  Concerns  were  openly  difcuded  e. 

The  Heptarchy,  which  was  the  Fird  Form  of  the  Saxon  Government 
here,  was  not  either  eftablifhed  at  once  or  by  Defign,  but  took  Place  gra¬ 
dually,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  by  Accident.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who 
came  over  fird,  were  employed,  as  we  have  already  feen  by  the  Britons-, 
againd  the  Scots  and  Piets,  and  left  feveral  fmall  Bodies  behind  them  to 
keep  thofe  Parts  of  the  Country  in  Order  which  had  been  voluntarily 
abandoned  to  them,  at  fuch  Time  as  they  returned  to  Kent  to  receive  frefh 
Supplies,  being  now  at  Variance  with  the  Britons ;  and  in  One  of  the 
Fird  Actions  Horfa  was  dain.  Upon  this  Hengid  was  obliged  to  call  in 
other  Saxon  Chiefs  to  his  Abidance,  and  upon  the  Report  of  his  Succeffes 
they  very  readily  came.  In  thefe  Circumdances  it  may  be  eadly  conceived, 
that  though  in  Procefs  of  Time  thefe  Chiefs  acquired  Territories  for  the 
Auxiliaries  they  commanded,  yet  fo  long  as  he  lived  they  acknowledged  a 
Supremacy  in  Hengid,  to  whofe  great  Courage,  Military  Skill,  and  long 
Experience  they  in  a  great  Degree  owed  their  Acquifitions  d 
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e  As  in  their  own  Country  the  Saxons  were  almofl  continually  in  a  State  of  War,  fo  when  a 
young  Man  was  arrived  at  an  Age  fit  for  Service,  he  was  brought  into  the  Afiembly,  and  having 
there  received  his  Arms,  had  thence  forward  a  Right  to  Admiflion.  To  thefe  Affemblies  they  came 
always  armed ;  for  with  them  a  Citizen  and  a  Soldier  were  fynonimous  Terms.  It  was  not  law¬ 
ful  to  fpeak  of  publick  Affairs,  but  in  thefe  Councils,  which  for  lefler  Matters  were  frequently- 
held,  at  the  New  and  Full  Moons.  But  as  they  feldom  refided  above  a  Year  in  One  Place,  fo 
the  Regulation  of  what  was  to  be  done  during  their  Continuance,  that  is,  the  Quantity  of  Land 
that  was  to  be  cultivated,  the  Divifion  of  its  Produce,  and  the  Direction  of  their  next  Removal, 
was  regulated  in  a  General  Afiembly  held  for  that  Purpofe.  Thefe  Cufloms  the  Saxons  brought 
with  them  hither,  as  was  very  natural,  for  thefe  and  their  Arms  were  all  they  had  to  bring,  and 
when  their  Circumft  mces  afterwards  changed,  they  very  rationally  accommodated  thefe  Cuftoms 
to  the  new  State  of  their  Affairs. 

f  It  is  requifite  to  difeufs  fome  Points  here  to  prevent  an  Appearance  of  Contradiction.  Hen- 
gift  ^gained  Three  great  Victories,  though  not  without  much  Expence  of  Blood,  over  the  Britons 
at  Ailesford,  Crayford,  and  Wippedsfieet,  by  which  he  acquired,  fecured,  and  fettled  his  King¬ 
dom  of  Kent,  with  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fatisfied  ;  and  therefoie  it  is  improbable  that 
he  fhould  be  killed,  as  fome  Writers  fay,  by  Aurelius  Ambrofius  near  Doncafter.  He  preferved 
no  Doubt  a  Correfpon  deuce  with  the  Chiefs  of  his  own  Nation,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
eltablifh  themfelves  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ifle,  and  feems  to  have  contributed  to  the  Settling  of 
2  '  '  ilia 
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The  Stream  of  our  Hiftorians  fpeak  of  this  as  a  Meafure  thence  forward 
adopted,  fo  that  One  amongfl  thefe  Princes  had  always  a  Primacy,  and  was 
ftiled  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  But  they  do  not  tell  us  either  how  he 
was  elected,  what  were  the  Functions  of  his  Office,  or  what  Utility  refulted 
from  it.  That  venerable  Code,  intituled,  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  gives  a  very 
different  Account  of  this  Matter;  for  though  it  allows  there  were  fuch  Mo- 
narchs,  yet  it  neither  affigns  this  Honour  tq  Hengift,  or  admits  a  conftant 
Succeffion,  but  rather  inlinuates  that  it  was  affumed  by  Princes  when  they 
became  very  powerful,  and  afferts  that  of  thefe  there  were  but  Eight  in  all. 
It  is  however  on  all  Hands  agreed,  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  So¬ 
vereignty  of  the  other  Princes,  each  of  whom  was  independent  in  his  own 
Dominions,  and  with  the  Confent  of  his  Affembly  or  Great  Council  made 
Laws  for  his  Subjects.  The  Nature  of  our  Defign  obliges  us  to  give  a  fuc- 
cinft  Account  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  in  order  to  explain  their  Effects  in 
Reference  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country,  and  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Conftitution  g.  , 

Kent  was  the  Firft  Kingdom  founded  by  the  Saxons  in  this  Iiland, 
and  this  about  A.  D.  457.  In  regard  to  Extent  it  was  the  fmallefc  of  the 
Seven,  but  pleafant,  fertile,  and  well  fituated,  having  in  thofe  Days  many 
excellent  Ports,  which  facilitated  the  receiving  conftant  Supplies  of  freffi 
Adventurers  from  the  Continent.  Hf.ngist,  was  the  Firft  King,  and  feems 
to  have  fixed  the  Bounds  of  his  Dominion  with  great  Prudence.  On  the 
North  it  had  the  Thames;  the  Sea  on  the  Eaft ;  on  the  South  and  Weft 
the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons.  He  reigned  Eleven  Years  after  af- 
fuming  the  Regal  Dignity.  In  his  own  Territories  he  was  fucceeded  by 
his  Son  Esc  or  Osc,  but  not  in  the  Monarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  ever  enjoyed  it.  This  Honour  however  was  recovered  by 
his  Great  Grandfon  Ethelbert,  who,  according  to  the  common  Compu¬ 
tation,  was  the  Sixth  who  held  that  Title,  and  the  mod  famous  Prince  of 
his  Pofterity ;  for  he  was  the  Firft  King  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  Re- 

Ella,  for  his  own  Conveniency  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons.  This  might  give  him  a 
Kind  of  Supremacy,  but  not  in  the  Manner  that  the  other  Kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  fuppofed 
to  have  exercifed  it ;  becaufe,  except  Ella,  there  was  no  other  King  but  himfelf  over  whom  he 
could  exercife  it.  * 

g  We  have  {hewn,  that  before  the  Romans  arrived  this  Country  was  not  a  Wildernefs,  or  its 
Inhabitants  Savages,  and  that  under  them  the  Land  was  better  cultivated,  and  the  People  be¬ 
came  more  polifhed.  Upon  their  Retreat,  and  the  Confequences  attending  it,  Devaluation  and 
Defolation  enfued.  The  feveral  Nations  that  came  hither  from  the  Continent  brought  with  them 
military  Prowefs,  and  the  Lull  of  Conqueft,  but  proceeded  therein  with  great  Ferocity,  and 
fcarce  any  Tin&ure  of  Civility.  Yet  to  thefe  People  we  owe  the  Recovery  of  this  Country  to  a 
State  of  Improvement,  and  the  Fundamentals  of  the  bell:  Conllitution  that  perhaps  the  World 
hath  ever  feen.  It  is  to  give  the  Reader  a  juft  Idea  of  this,  and  of  courfe  the  Obligations  we 
are  under  to  our  Saxon  Anceftors,  that  we  have  dedicated  this  Chapter. 
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jigion,  being  baptized  by  Auguftine  the  Monk  A.  D.  597  b.  He  was  alfo 
the  Firft  Legiflator  among  the  Saxon  Princes,  and  his  Laws  are  ftill  ex¬ 
tant,  which  afford  a  itriking  Pidture  of  the  Manners  of  thofe  Times.  He 
was  in  all  Refpects  a  very  extraordinary  Perfon,  but  withal  very  ambitious, 
exercifing  his  Authority  over  the  other  Princes  in  a  Manner  far  from 
being  fatisfaftory.  < 

The  Kingdom  of  Kent  after  his  Deceafe  had  an  Honour  which  none  oi 
the  Reft  could  boaft,  that  of  having  Two  other  Legiflators  amongft  their 
Princes.  The  Firft  of  thefe  was  Lothaire,  who  made  his  Code  about 
A.  D.  676.  The  Second  Withred,  who,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Great 
Council,  publifhed  his  Conftitutions,  A.  D.  696 l  This  little  Kingdom, 
after  a  Succeflion  of  about  Seventeen  Princes,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Bald- 
red,  was  annexed  to  that  of  the  Weft  Saxons  A.  D.  823,  when  it  had  re¬ 
mained  an  independent  State  for  the  Space  of  366  Years  L  It  is  however 
true,  that  it  was  long  after  this  reputed  a  Kingdom,  and  Ethelftane  the 

h  Upon  the  Introduction  of  ChrifHanity,  King  Ethelbert  euedted  an  archiepifcopal  See  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  which  was  his  Capital,  and  the  See  of  Rochefler  in  his  own  Dominions.  He  likewife 
prevailed  upon  his  Nephew  Sebert  King  of  the  Eafl  Saxons  to  lifien  to  the  InflruCtions  of  his 
Clergy,  and  upon  his  Converfion  dedicated  and  endowed  the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s,  making  it  the 
Cathedral  of  the  See  of  London,  contributing  alfo  to  the  Building  of  St.  Peter’s  Weftminfter,  be- 
fides  feveral  Convents  in  his  own  Dominions.  We  mention  thefe  as  very  great  publick  Advan¬ 
tages,  for  the  Clergy  during  the  Saxon  Times  were  very  indultrious  in  improving  of  Lands; 
and  as  after  their  Converfion  there  was  a  great  Spirit  of  Piety  among  thefe  Princes,  fo  in  all  their 
Wars  the  PofTcffions  of  the  Church  were  refpefted,  and  of  confequence  Cultivation  revived,  and 
fpread  itfelfin  a  very  high  Degree.  There  was  likewife  even  in  thofe  Days  a  Proportion  of 
foreign  Commerce,  othervvife  this  Monarch  would  not  have  married  a  French  Princefs,  which 
fhews  a  friendly  Communication  muff  have  long  fubfiffed  between  their  refpeftive  Subjetts. 

i  Thefe  Laws  were  fhort,  precife,  written  in  the  Saxon  Language,  and  though  they  afford  preg¬ 
nant  Proofs  of  the  Rudenefs  of  the  Times,  yet  they  very  plainly  appear  calculated  to  reform  and  refine 
the  Manners  of  the  People;  and  this  was  another  Advantage  fpringing  from  Chriftianity,  before 
the  Introduction  of  which  the  People  were  governed  according  to  their  ancient  Cufloms  and 
the  Will  of  the  Prince  and  his  Nobility.  The  Names  of  thefe  Princes  in  the  Titles  of  their 
Laws  agree  in  Orthography  with  their  Coins,  and  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  confirms  the 
Antiquity  of  thofe  valuable  Annals.  zEthelbirth’s  Conftitutions  were  Eighty-nine  in  Number; 
thofe  of  Hlothair  and  Eadric  his  Nephew,  who  reigned  with  him  jointly,  were  Sixteen  ;  thofe  of 
Wihtred  are  not  numbered.  Wilkins  Leges  Anglo- Saxonicae,  p.  1  — 13. 

k  In  the  former  Volume  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  in  fome  Meafure  the  Beauty,  the  Ad¬ 
vantages,  and  the  Importance  of  this  Country,  to  whifch,  confidered  in  the  Light  of  a  Kingdom,  we 
ought  to  add  fomething  here.  The  Power  of  Ethelred  gave  him  an  Influence  over  all  the  Coun¬ 
try  as  far  as  the  Humber;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  his  Dominions  furnifhed  him  with 
Men  and  Money.  Another  Teflimony  arifes  from  the  People  of  Kent’s  being  able  many  Years 
after  to  compromife  their  Quarrel  with  Ina  King  of  Mercia,  by  paying  him  down  Thirty  thoufand 
Pounds  of  *Silver,  which  they  mud  have  gained  by  Trade.  Long  after  this  the  barbarous  Danes 
deflroyed  Canterbury,  and  by  the  moft  cruel  Decimation  faved  but  One  of  the  Inhabitants  out  of 
Ten ;  from  which  bloody  Slaughter  it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  Time  in  the  City  near  Fifty 
thoufand  Souls.  It  wras  then  a  Province,  and  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  when  it  was  the 
Capital  of  a- Kingdom,  its  Citizens  were  not  fewer. 

Son. 
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Son  of  Ethelwulf  and  Grandfon  of  Ecbcrt,  who  put  an  End  to  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy,  had  this,  together  with  other  Dominions,  affigned  him  by  his  Father 
the  better  to  protedt  them  againft  the  Devaftation  of  the  Danes,  from 
whence  this  Prince  is  ftiled  by  the  Saxon  Writers  King  of  Kent,  which 
Country  however  his  Father  again  refumed  upon  his  Demife. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons  was  in  Point  of  Time  the  Second,  in 
regard  to  fize  the  Sixth  of  the  Heptarchy,  being  a  little,  and  but  a  little 
larger  than  the  former ;  it  was  compofed  of  what  are  now  called  the 
Counties  of  Suftex  and  Surry,  and  was  founded  by  Ella  or  JElla,  who, 
with  his  Three  Sons  and  a  numerous  Band  of  Followers,  came  over  at  the 
Requeft  of  Hengift,  and  fought  gallantly  againft  the  Britons,  who  notwith- 
ftanding  defended  t.hemfelves  for  fome  Years  with  equal  Courage  until 
overpowered  by  Numbers.  When  Ella  perceived  that  he  had  Space  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  an  Eftablifhment  for  his  People,  he  aftumed  the  Title  of 
King  of  the  South  Saxons,  making  the  Thames  his  North  Boundary  ; 
having  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  on  the  Eaft ;  the  Sea  on  the  South,  and  his 
Countrymen  then  fighting  againft  the  Britons,  who  not  long  after  eredted 
another  new  Kingdom  on  the  Weft.  Ella  was  a  Prince  of  fuch  Spirit  and 
good  Fortune,  that  all  the  other  Saxon  Chiefs  then  ftriving  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  in  this  Ifle  owned  his  Supremacy,  and  hence  he  is  ufually  called 
the  Second  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
aflerts  he  was  the  Firft  K 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Cissa,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time  Edilwach, 
or  rather  Adelwald,  came  to  the  Pofteffion  of  this  Sovereignty,  who  be¬ 
ing  defeated  was  made  Prifoner  by  Wulher  King  of  the  Mercians.  He 
was  during  his  Captivity  baptized  by  Wilfrid  Archbiftiop  of  York,  Wul¬ 
her  being  his  Godfather,  who  afterwards  reftored  him  to  his  Dominions, 
and  gave  him  the  Ifle  of  Wight  A.  D.  66 1.  Of  all  the  Saxon  Princi¬ 
palities  we  have  the  flighted:  Account  of  this,  for  except  the  Names  of  a 
very  few  Kings,  and  the  Fadts  already  mentioned,  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  after  having  been  long  dependent  upon  the  Kingdom  of  the 

-Chron,  Saxon,  p.  71.  A.  D.  827,  where  the  Reader  will  find  a  Lift  of  thefe  Anglo-Saxon 
Monarchs.  This  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  the  Text,  was,  of 
no  great  Extent,  and  yet  fo  woody  and  wild  a  Country  that  it  was  but  thinly  inhabited.  Ella 
and  his  younger  Son  Ciffa,  who  fucceeded  him,  are  laid  to  have  reigned  about  a  Century  ;  the 
latter  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  building  a  City,  and  a  royal  Seat  or  Residence,  to  both  of  which  he 
left  his  Name.  The  Firft  was  Cifiaceaftre  now  Chichefter,  the  latter  Cilbury  ;  the  Ruins  of  which, 
and  the  Marks  of  the  Moat  which  furrounded  it,  are  ftill  vifible.  He  was  a  Prince  very  ftudious 
of  Peace,  and  therefore  chofe  to  pay  an  annual  Subfidy  or  Tribute  to  his  Neighbour  the  Mo¬ 
narch  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  by  whofe  Power  he  was  defended  from  the  Inroads  of  the  Britons. 
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Weft  Saxons,  it  was  at  length  united  thereto  by  their  victorious  King  Ina 
A.  D.  725  m.  It  is  true  that  the  People  afterwards  made  many  Struggles 
for  the  Recovery  of  their  Liberty,  which  however  they  were  not  able  to 
effeCt.  _ 

The  Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  the  Third  both  in  refpeCt  to 
Time  and  to  Extent.  It  was  confidered  in  every  Light  a  moft  noble,  fpa- 
cious,  and  well  feated  Country,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Two  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  Kingdoms  taken  together,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
River  of  Thames ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons ;  on 
the  South  by  the  Sea  ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  Cornwall,  which,  for  a  Reafon 
we  have  already  afligned,  they  Riled  Weft  Wales,  and  when  this  fell  under 
their  Power,  comprehended  no  lefs  than  Seven  of  our  faireft  and  ftneft 
Counties0.  It  was  founded  by  Cerdic  and  his  Son  Cynric,  ufually 
called  Kenric,  after  fpending  about  Fifteen  Years  in  driving  the  poor 
Britons  out  of  this  Part  of  the  Country.  Cerdic  aflumed  the  Royal  Title 
A.  D.  519,  and  reigned  afterwards  Sixteen  Years,  was  a  very  brave  and 
fortunate  Prince,  and  our  Lliftories  make  him  the  Third,  and  his  Son  Cyn¬ 
ric  the  Fourth  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
owns  neither  of  them,  though  it  allows  that  Honour  to  Ceawlin  his 
Grandfon,,  who  was.  a  very  diftinguilhed  and  fuccefsful  Captain,  but  at  the 
fame  Time  of  fo  turbulent  a  Difpolition,  and  fo  imperious  in  refpeCt  to  his 
fellow  Princes,  that  entering  into  a  League  they  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  Dominions. 

m  There  is  fome  Confufion  in  the  Hiflory  of  this  Converfion,  which  it  is  no  Way  neceHary 
for  us  to  difcufs.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
the  King  of  Mercia  gave  his  Godfon  the  Peninfula  of  Selfey,  that  is,  the  Ifle  of  Seals.  This - 
the  Monarch  of  the  South  Saxons  bellowed  on  Wilfrid  Archbifliop.of  York,  then  in  Exile,  who 
founded  a  Monaftery  and  a  little  Town  here,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  taught  by  him  the 
Art  of  Fifhing,  and  this  Place  became  the  See  of  the  Bifhop  of  the  South  Saxons,  which  long 
after  was  transferred  to  Chichefter.  The  Improvements  made  in  this  Country  were  after  it  be¬ 
came  a  Province,  for  as  a  Kingdom  it  feerns  to  have  been  very  inconfiderable. 

H  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  fo  great  a  Kingdom  as  this  could  not  be  fo  quickly  formed 
and  eftablifhed,  as  thefe  fmaller  Ones  of  which  we  have  fpoken.  It  owed  its  Grandeur  chiefly 
to  the  warlike  Princes  Ceawlin  and  Ceolwulf,  the  former  had  been  viflorious  Separately  againfl 
all  his  Neighbours,  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Scots,  till  they  all  united  againfl  and  dethroned  him, 
A.  D.  591,  and  Two  Years  after  he  died  in  Exile.  The  latter  was  aifo  a  great  Captain,  and  en¬ 
larged  his  Dominions,  fo  that  they  comprehended  the  Counties  of  Berks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Dorfet, 
Somerfet,  and  Devonfhire,  which  for  thofe  Times  was  a  very  potent  Sovereignty,  equal  in  Ex¬ 
tent  to  the  Province  of  Munfler  in  Ireland,  not  inferior  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  very 
little  lefs  than  the  United  Provinces,  with  the  fignal  Advantage  of  having  the  Briflol  Channel 
on  One  Side,  and  the  Biitifh  Channel  on  the  other,  whence  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  how  it  grew- 
to  be  fuperior  to  the  other  Principalities,  bringing  firft  the  South  Saxons*  then  the  Kingdom 
of  Kent  into  Dependency,  and  fvvallowing  up  at  length  the.  Remainder  of  the  Heptarchy. 

The. 
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The  Sixth  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons  was  Cynegils,  who  was  baptized  by 
Byrin  Bifhop  of  Dorchefier,  A.  D.  63  5  The  Eleventh  Prince  who  wore 
this  Crown,  and  wore  it  with  great  Glory  was  In  a,  who,  with  the  Advice 
of  his  Great  Council,  publifhed  a  Body  of  Laws  for  the  Ule  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects  A.  D.  696,  which  are  Pill  extant.  He  was  a  fuccefsful  General,  of 
a  liberal  and  munificent  Difpofition,  and  at  the  fame  Time  an  able  States¬ 
man.  After  a  long  and  profperous  Reign  he  thought  fit  in  the  Decline  of 
Life,  according  to  the  Notions  of  Piety  which  prevailed  in  thofe  Times,  to 
refign  his  Crown,  and  when  he  had  done  fo  went  to  Rome,  and  becoming 
a  Monk  died  there  when  he  had  fwayed  the  Sceptre  Thirty- feven  Years  p. 
After  his  Death  much  Confufion  happened  in  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom, 
till  at  length  the  Throne  was  filled  by  Bithrick,  who  efpoufed  Eadburga 
the  Daughter  of  OfFa  the  potent  King  of  Mercia,  and  the  fame  Year, 
A.  D.  787,  Three  Danifli  Ships  entered  One  of  the  Ports  in  his  Dominions, 
being  the  Firft  of  that  Nation  which  had  ever  infefted  this  Ifland.  Bith¬ 
rick  had  great  Sufpicions,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  of  a  young  Prince 
of  the  Royal  Line,  whofe  diftinguifhed  Qualities  made  him  the  Delight; 
of  the  People.  His  Name  was  Ecbert,  and  to  avoid  the  EfteCts  of  this 
Monarch’s  Jealoufy,  he  retired  for  his  own  Safety  into  foreign  Parts, 
remaining  there  till  the  Death  of  the  King,  A.  D.  800,  when  he  returned 
and  fucceeded  him,  becoming  in  Pr.ocefs  of  Time  the  Eighth  Monarch  of 

0  Ofwald  the  potent  King  of  Northumberland  was  Godfather  to  Cynegils  at  his  Baptifm,  and 
both  the  Kings  concurred  in  erefting  Dorchefter  within  Eight  Miles  of  Oxford,  which  at  that 
Time  it  feems  was  in  the  Hands  of  the  Wed:  Saxon  Monarch,  into  a  Bifhop’s  See,  where  Birinus 
was  placed  ;  and  thus  at  once,  as  embracing  the  Whole  of  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom,  it  became 
the  larged;  in  England,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Lincoln.  Succeeding  Monarchs  how¬ 
ever  erefted  many  others  out  of  Zeal  for  the  Chridian  Faith.  Cynegils  himfelf,  as  fome  fay,  but 
as  others  afTert  his  Son,  raifed  the  Cathedral  at  Winchefter.  Their  Succedors  proceeded  in  the 
fame  Track.  Ina  not  only  removed  his  own  Refidence  from  Congerlbyry  in  Somerfetfhire,  but  the 
Bidrop’s  See  alfo  from  the  fame  Place  to  Wells.  Succeeding  Princes  edablidied  Sees  at  Sherburne 
in  Dorfetfhire,  Crediton  in  Devonfbire,  St.  Germains  in  Cornwall,  and  Ramfbury,  the  Saxon  Name 
is  Ravenfbyrye,  in  Wilts;  Crediton  and  St.  Germains  were  afterwards  united  to  Exeter,  Sherburne 
abforbed  Ramfbitry,  and  afterwards  the  See  was  transferred  from  Sherburne  to  Salilbury.  By 
this  Means  feveral  new  Towns  were  erected,,  and  fome  old  ones  reftored. 

P  This  Monarch  was  in  his  Day  the  mod:  potent  in  this  Ifland,  and  equally  diftinguifhed  by  his 
Valour  and  Succefs  in  War,  his  Magnificence  in  his  Foundations  and  Buildings,  particularly  the 
great  Church  at  Glaftonbury,  which  he  furnifhed  with  Plate  and  other  Ornaments  at  a  vaft  Ex¬ 
pence.  and  for  his  Love  of  Juftice.  In  the  General  AfTemhly  in  which  he  made  his  Laws,  he  was 
afiided  by  the  Bifhops  of  Winchefter  add  London,  as  well  as  the  Nobility  and  Senators  or  Alder¬ 
men  of  his  Kingdom;'  Thefe  Laws,  Seventy-feven  in  Number,  are  exprefted  more  elegantly,, 
and  at  large,  than  thofe  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  very  evidently  prove,  as  well  as 
the  many  liberal  A<5fs  of  this  Prince,  that  the  Saxons  were  grown  more  wealthy,  as  well  as  more 
polite,  than  at  the  Firft  Founding  of  their  refpsftive  Kingdoms.  In  the  Conclufion  of  thefe  Laws 
there  is  a  very  diftinft  and  particular  Account  of  the  Fire  and  Water  Ordeal,  or  Mode  of  Pur- 
gatioa  then  in  Ufe.  Leges  Anglo-Saxouicae,  p.  1 4 — 27. 

tha- 
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the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Firft  who,  after  having  extinguifhed  the  Luftrc 
of  the  Heptarchy,  afiumed  the  Title  of  King  of  England. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  though  not  very  confiderable  from 
its  Extent,  being  in  that  Refpedt  the  Fifth,  as  it  was  in  Date  the  Fourth 
of  the  Saxon  States,  was  however  very  remarkable  from  its  having  for  the 
Seat  of  its  Monarchy,  that  which  is  at  this  Day  the  Capital  of  the  Britilh 
Empire,  and  was  then,  as  Beda  informs  us,  diftinguilhed  by  its  Trade, 
and  the  Refort  of  Foreign  Merchants.  This  little  Kingdom  was  compofed 
of  Countries  equally  fertile  and  pleafant,  being  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  River  Stoure ;  by  the  Ocean-on  the  Eaft  ;  on  the  South  by  the  River  of 
Thames;  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  Colne  q.  It  was  founded  under  the 
Protection  of  Efc  the  Second  King  of  Kent,  by  a  Saxon  Captain  whofe 
Name  was  Erchenwine,  about  A.  D.  527. 

His  Son  Sledda,  and  the  fucceeding  Kings,  were  dependent  on  and 
clofely  allied  to  the  Kentifti  Monarchs,  fo  that,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  Ethelbert  laboured  the  Converfion  of  his  Sifter’s  Son  Sebert,  and 
was  the  joint  Founder  with  him  of  the  epifcopal  See  of  London,  and 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Weftminfter,  A.  D.  604.  Mellitus  was  the  Firft 
Bilhop,  who  after  the  Deceafe  of  Sebert,  being  expelled  by  his  Three 
Sons,  who  reigned  jointly,  and  apoftatized  from  the  Chriftian  Religion,  he 
fted  firft  into  France,  and  then  returning  into  Kent  became  the  Third  Arch- 
biflaop  of  Canterbury.  Afterwards  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  reftored, 
and  firmly  eftabliftied  by  King  Sebba  and  Cedda  Bifhop  of  London,  both 
highly  applauded  for  their  Wifdom  and  Virtues.  The  remaining  Princes 
make  no  great  Figure,  and  indeed  the  Hiftory  of  this  little  State,  which 
was  almoft  always  dependent  either  on  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  or  on  that 
of  Mercia,  is  equally  obfcure  and  incertain  even  to  its  Period,  under  Suth- 
red  the  laft  of  Fifteen  Kings,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Dominions  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  by  the  great  Ecbert,  when  it  had  borne  the  Title  of  a 
Kingdom  for  the  Space  of  about  Three  hundred  Years r. 

The 

q  This  Kingdom  contained  only  the  Counties  of  Middlefex,  Eflex,  and  a  Part  of  Hertfordfhire.- 
lt  feems  to  have  been  the  Policy  of  the  Kentifh  Monarchs  Hengift  and  Efc  to  cover  their  own  Do¬ 
minions,  by  fettling  other  Chiefs  between  them  and  their  Enemies,  which  gave  rife  to  the  South 
Saxon  and  Eaft  Saxon  Kingdoms.  This  laft  was  however  equal  in  Size  to  the  Province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  which  the  grand  Penfionary  de  Wit  computed,  that  in  his  Time  there  were  Two  Millions 
and  a  Half  of  Inhabitants,  which  (hews  that  Power  and  Wealth  do  not  always  depend  upon  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Territory.  The  Eaft  Saxon  Kings  were  in  general  of  a  peaceable  Difpofition,  and  not  at 
all  inclined  to  encrdach  upon  their  Neighbours,  to  which  their  Want  of  Force  and  the  Difpofition 
of  their  People  to  Commerce  might  probably  contribute. 

r  In  the  Time  of  the  Britons  London  was  an  Archbiflioprick,  and  Bifhop  Godwin  affures  us, 
that  the  Title  was  kept  up  even  after  the  Saxons  were  in  PofTeffion  of  the  Country.  When  Se- 
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The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  in  Point  of  Time  the  Fifth 
of  the  Heptarchy,  but  in  regard  to  Size  the  Second.  It  was  indeed  a 
noble  and  fpacious,  and  though  in  fome  Parts  of  it  a  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  upon  the  Whole  it  might  be  juftly  ftiled  a  fair,  a  fruitful,  and 
a  well  feated  Country.  It  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Territories 
of  the  Scots  and  Pitfts;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  German  Ocean;  by  the  Irifh 
Sea  on  the  Weft ;  and  on  the  South  by  the  Humber  and  the  Merfey  s.  It 
hath  been  before  oblerved,  that  Hengift  left  a  confiderable  Body  of  his 
Troops,  fome  fay  under  the  Command  of  his  Brother  Otho,  and  his  Son  in 
thefe  Parts,  and  beftdes  them  there  were  other  Saxon  Chieftains  ;  but 
having  many  warlike  Nations  to  deal  with,  and  this  in  a  Country  very 
capable  of  Defence,  the  fubduing  them,  and  reducing  it,  took  up  a  long 
Courfe  of  Years  to  accomplifh.  But  this  being  at  length  in  a  great  Meafure 
effected,  Two  noble  Saxon  Captains  Ida  and  Ella  aftumed  the  Regal. 
Title.  The  former  in  Bernicia,  which  was  the  Northern  Part  between 
the  Tine  and  the  Dominion  of  the  Scots  and  Pidts.  The  latter,  Ella, 
fixed  himfelf  in  Deira,  which  lay  between  the  Tine  and  the  Humber. 

The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Principalities  were  involved  in  continual; 
Quarrels.  Sometimes  they  were  united  and  then  feparated  again.  But 
the  moft  powerful  of  thefe  Monarchs,  when  either  in  abfolute  Poffeffion 
of  the  Whole,  or  having  the  other  Prince  dependent  upon  him,  always 
aftumed  the  Title  of  King  of  Northumberland  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  thefe  inteftine  Divifions,  they  might  have  bid  fair  for  the  Poffeffion  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  England.  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland  hav¬ 
ing  efpoufed  the  Sifter  of  the  King  of  Kent,  was  converted  to  Chriftianity 

bert  advanced  Mellitus  to  the  epifcopal  Dignity,  he  was  filled  Bifliop  of  the  EaP  Saxons,  and  what 
wasat  that  Time  the  Extent  of  theKingdom,  now  forms  the  Diocefe  of  London.  Small  as  this  Prin¬ 
cipality  was,  Sebba  enjoyed  originally  only  a  Part  of  it,  though  he  became  afterwards  Monarch, 
of  the  Whole,  and  after  a  long  and  peaceable  Reign  refigned  his  Crown,  and  lived  fome  Time  a 
Monk  in  St.  Paul’s,  where  was  then  a  Convent,  and  at  his  Death  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 
His  Tomb  remained  to  the  great  Fire,  A.  D.  16 66,  and  the  Print  thereof  and  the  Infcription 
thereon  are  preferved  in  Dugdale’s  HiPory  of  *1.  Pauls,  p.  46 — 92,  93. 

s  This  ample  Sovereignty  comprehended  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  WeP- 
moreland,  Durham,  York,  and  Lancafter,  all  of  them  Maritime,  and  befides  thefe  fome  of  the 
Southern  Parts  of  Scotland.  It  was  larger  than  Wales,  or  than  any  of  the  Provinces  of  Ireland,  equal1 
to  all  the  Dominions  of  the  States  General,  little  inferior  to  all  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and 
to  the  full  as  big  as  the  Ifland  of  Sicily.  It  was  exceedingly  well  watered,  with  feveral  good  Ports  ; 
on  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  Irifh  Sea,  finely  diverfified,  and  in  all  Refpedls  a  very  pleafing  and. 
plentiful  Country.  The  Capital  of  the  Northern  Part  called  Bernicia,  was  a  Prong  Fortrefs  now 
called  Bamberrow  Caflle,  faid  to  be  built  by  King  Ida,  though  fome  ePeem  its  Foundations  Ro¬ 
man,  at  firP  furrounded,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  telfs  us,  with  a  Hedge,  afterwards  with  Prong-. 
Walls.  The  chief  City  in  the  Southern  Parts  or  Deira  was  York,  then,  what  it  might  be  made  • 
again,  a  Sea  Port.  The  Frontiers  were  well  fecured,  and  the  Country  for  thofe-  Times  remark¬ 
ably  populous. 
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"by  Paulinus,  who  attended  that  Princefs  into  his  Dominions,  and  who 
was  by  him  made  Archbifhop  of  York,  A.  D.  626  f.  This  King  Edwin 
was  fo  potent  as  to  attain  the  Title  of  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
Diftinftion  (a  Thing  that  never  happened  in  any  of  the  other  Kingdoms) 
was  enjoyed  by  his  immediate  Succeffors  Oswald  and  Oswy,  both  very 
great  Princes  in  their  Days.  The  lad:  of  thefe  defeated  and  killed  Penda 
the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia,  by  whom  both  Ofwald  and  Edwin  had  been 
llain. 

It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  with  thefe  Two  great  Monarchs  who  held  all 
Northumberland,  the  Power  of  this  Kingdom  ended,  though  after  them 
Ceonulph,  to  whom  Beda  dedicated  his  Eccleiiadical  Hidory,  and  Eg¬ 
bert  were  didinguifhed  by  their  Piety  and  Love  of  Peace,  as  well  as  by  the 
Number  of  their  publick  Foundations  u.  The  fucceeding  Kings,  for  in  the 
Whole  there  were  upwards  of  Twenty,  did  not  either  enjoy  any  Quiet 
themfelves,  or  were  able  to  procure  it  for  their  Subjects ;  fince  as  alter¬ 
nate  Factions  prevailed  they  were  fet  up,  depofed,  and  fometimes  mur- 
thered,  which  kept  Things  in  a  continual  Confudon  ;  fo  that  at  length 
the  Strength  of  the  Kingdom  was  fo  entirely  exhauded,  as  to  fall  at  fil’d 
under  the  Protection,  and  at  lad  to  become  a  Province  to  the  Wed  Sax¬ 
ons,  though  not  till  the  Red  of  the  Heptarchy  had  been  by  them  fubdued. 

c  The  Princefs  married  by  King  Edwin  was  Ethelburga  the  Sifter  of  Eadbald  King  of  Kent, 
Paulinus  before  his  Departure  was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians  at  Canterbury,  and 
in  his  Favour  Edwin  revived  the  See  of  York,  which  had  been  an  Archbifhoprick  in  the  Time  of 
the  Britons.  After  the  Deceafe  of  this  Monarch,  when  Penda  had  made  a  Conquelt  of  the  greatefl 
Part  of  the  Kingdom,  Paulinus  fled  with  the  Queen  back  into  Kent,  where  he  was  made  Bifhop 
of  Rochefler,  and  there  he  died.  Ofwald  fent  for  Aidan  out  of  Scotland  to  preach  the  Gofpel 
to  his  Subjeffs,  and  he  became  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  now  Holy  Ifland.  In  fucceeding  Times  there 
was  a  Bifhop  at  Hexham,  The  Danes  deflroying  Holy  Ifland,  the  Bifhop  and  his  Clergy  re¬ 
moved  to  Conchefler,  now  called  Chefter  in  Strete,  and  from  thence  the  See  was  finally  tranf- 
ferred  to  Durham,  where  it  has  fince  remained.  Carlifle,  an  ancient  Roman  City,  was  given  to 
the  Church  in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons,  though  not  erefled  into  a  Bifliop’s  See  till  after  the 
Conquefl:. 

u  The  Building  of  Churches  and  of  Monafieries,  when  Chriftianity  was  fu  ll  received  in  any  of 
thefe  Kingdoms,  was  a  neceflary  Work,  as  the  Converfion  of  .the  People  could  no  otherwife  be 
carried  on,  and  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Times  fliew  us  that  they  were  very  poor  and  mean  Edi¬ 
fices.  Afterwards  when  fome  Kings,  and  many  Princefles  retired  into  them,  it  is  no  Wonder  that 
they  were  improved  ;  and  whoever  confiders  the  continual  Wars  and  Confufions  in  thofe  Days, 
will  as  little  wonder  that  ferious  and  religious  Perfons  chofc  fuch  Retreats.  They  were  ufually  in 
defart  and  folitary  Places,  and  if  in  confequence  of  thefe  Foundations,  and  the  Care  and  Atten¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  dwelt  in  them,  Towns  grew  up,  as  they  ufually  did,  in  their  Neighbourhood, 
this  only  proves  that  fuch  Foundations  had  a  gcod  Etfeff.  Indeed,  whoever  reads  with  Candour 
and  Confideration  the  Annals  of  thefe  Ages,  canuot  fail  of  being  convinced  that  they  were  the 
principal  Caufes  of  fpreading,  promoting,  and  preferving  Civility  and  Cultivation.  A  political 
Writer,  like  an  Hiftorian,  firould  be  free  from  all  religious  Prejudices,  and  fpeak  his  Mind  with 
■Freedom  and  Candour,  which  is  the  foie  Motive  to  thefe  Remarks. 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  in  Order  of  Time  the  Sixth,  but  in 
regard  to  Extent  the  Fourth,  was  a  plentiful,  and  in  many  Parts  of  it  a 
very  pleafant,  and  at  the  fame  Time  well  fituated  Country,  It  had  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  North  and  on  the  Eaft  j  the  Kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons  on  the  South,  and  the  potent  Kingdom  of  Mercia  on  the  Weft” 
As  this  Country  lay  conveniently  for  receiving  continual  Supplies  of  new 
Adventurers  from  the  Continent,  fo  Numbers  of  Angles  came  over  under 
many  Chiefs,  and  fettled  themfelves  therein.  Thefe  Captains,  fo  long  as 
they  lived,  would  bear  with  no  Superior ;  but  on  their  Demife  Uffa  took 
the  Title  of  King  A.  D.  575,  and  eftablifhing  himfelf  thoroughly  in  his  new 
Dominions,  left  them  to  his  Pofterity. 

His  Grandfon,  Redwald,  proved  a  wife  and  generous  Prince,  an  In- 
flance  of  which  is  his  obtaining  the  envied  Honour  of  being  ftiled  King  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  it  was  who  protected  Edwin,  and  at  length  placed 
him  on  the  Throne  of  Northumberland.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Chrif- 
tian,  but  kept  fuch  Meafures  with  his  Pagan  Subjects,  as  rendered  it  fome- 
what  doubtful.  His  Son  and  Succeffor  Erpenwald,  being  fupported  by 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  declared  himfelf,  and  was  baptized  A.  D. 
632,  and  his  Example  was  followed  by  fome  of  the  Nobility.  The  Bulk  of  the 
People  however  remained  Pagans,  and  a  Confpiracy  being  formed  againft 
him  by  One  of  their  Chiefs,  he  was  deprived  both  of  his  Life  and  Crown, 
After  the  Troubles  this  occafioned  fubiided,  Sigibert  his  Coufin,  who 
was  Brother  by  the  Mother’s  Side  to  Erpenwald,  coming  over  from  France 
feated  himfelf  on  the  vacant  Throne  x.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  Learning, 
and  effectually  reftored  and  re-eftablifhed  Chriftianity,  which  that  he  might 
fix  on  a  firmer  Foundation,  he  ereCted  Seminaries  for  the  Education  of 

w  This  fmall  Territory  was  compofed  of  what  are  now  Riled  the  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridgefhire,  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  much  inferior  to  fome  of  the  other  States,  but  feparately 
confidered  by  no  Means  inconfiderable,  as  being  about  Half  the  Size  of  Wales,  equal  to  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Picardy,  and  very  little  inferior  to  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  It  was  naturally  fortified  on 
Three  Sides  by  the  Sea  and  the  Fens  ;  and  on  the  WeR,  where  it  lay  open,  there  were  Three  ar¬ 
tificial  Ramparts  with  Ditches,  the  moR  confiderable  of  which  is  Rill  very  confpicuous  near  New¬ 
market  called  Rech  Ditch,  from  the  little  Market  Town  of  Rech  where  it  begins,  but  better 
known  by  the  vulgar  Appellation  of  the  Devil's  Ditch,  intended  to  Rop  the  Jncurfions  of  the 
Mercians.  We  have  followed  in  the  Text  the  Defcription  given  by  Abbo  Floriacen'fis,  a  very  an¬ 
cient  Writer,  who  compofed  the  Life  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr. 

x  When  King  Sigibert  returned  out  of  France,  he  brought  with  him  a  PrieR  named  Foelix,  who 
was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  the  EaR  Angles.  His  See  was  fixed  at  Dommoc,  now  Dunwich,  a 
Place  formerly  of  great  Extent  and  Confideration,  as  we  have  fhewn,  vol.  i.  p.  277,  278.  In 
Procefs  of  Time  this  Diocefe,  being  thought  too  large,  was  divided  into  Two,  the  other  epifcopal 
See  being  placed  at  Helman,  the  Uletum  of  Beda,  now  North  Elmham,  a  very  fmall  Place  in 
Norfolk.  It  was  from  thence  transferred  to  Thetford,  once  the  Capital  of  this  Kingdom,  and  a 
very  large  and  Rately  Place.  When  this  was  ruined  by  the  Danes,  and  Dunwich  by  the  Sea,  both 
BiRiopricks  were  again  united  and  fixed  at  Norwich  foon  after  the  ConqueR. 

Vol.  II.  U  u  the 
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the  rifing  Generation,  whence  we  find  him  accounted  by  many  for  tfter 
Founder  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 

After  no  very  long  Reign  he  refigned  his  Crown,  and  became  a  Monk. 
But  when  Penda  the  furious  King  of  Mercia  invaded  the  Country,  the  People 
compelle#*him  to  quit  his  Convent,  and  with  them  to  take  the  Field,  where 
with  his  Succeffor,  Ecrick,  he  was  fiain.  After  thefe  we  find  the  Names,, 
and  very  little  elfe  of  Eight  Kings  of  the  Eafi  Angles,  though  their  Power 
was  much  reduced.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  Egildert,  or  as  fome  call  him 
Ethelbert,  exceedingly  difiinguifhed  by  the  Gifts  of  Nature,  being  very 
wife  and  prudent  in  his  Conduct,  as  well  as  remarkably  comely  in  his  Per— 
fon.  He  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  OfFa  King  of  Mercia,  under  Colour- 
of  concluding  a  Marriage  with  his  Daughter,  and  was  there  treacheroufly. 
feized  and  beheaded  by  the  Orders  of  that  ambitious  Monarch,  who 
thereupon  feized  his  Dominions,  and  annexed  them  to  his  own  A.  D.  792.- 
Yet,  though  in  him  the  Monarchy  was  for  the  prefent  extinguished,  his 
Heir,  whofe  Name  was  OfFa,  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
very  kindly  received  by  One  Alkmund  at  Nurembergh,  whofe  Son  he  ad¬ 
opted,  and  dying  in  his  Return  from  Rome  fent  him  his  Ring. 

The  Name  of  this  young  Adventurer  was  Edmund,  ;  who  with  a  fmalp. 
Force  landed  on  the  Coafi  of ‘Norfolk  A.  D.  855,  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  People,  who  owned  him  as  King  of  the  Eafi:  Angles,  and  he  proved  a 
very  wife  and  pious  Prince.  He  governed  with  great  Tranquillity  till 
A.  D.  870,  when  the  Danes  breaking  in  like  an  Inundation  harraffed  and 
deftroyed  his  Country,  and  after  deceiving  him  by  various  infidious  Nego¬ 
tiations,  attacked,  routed  his  Forces,  and  having  made  him  Prifoner,  put* 
him  to  Death  with  the  moft  horrid  Circumftances.  of  Barbarity,  whence 
he  was  honoured  with  the  Title  of  a  Martyr.  The  pleafant  Town  of  St* 
Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk 'fiill  preferring  his  Name,  where  a  mofi  fump— 
tuous  Monafiery  was  erected  to  his  Memory2. 

Mercia,. 

y  We  are  allured  by  Beda,  that  Sigibert  built  a  School  for  the  Inflruflion  of  Youth,  but  he  • 
does  not  fay  where.  Some  think  it  was  at  Thetford,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  in  ancient 
Times  a  very  great  School  there.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  at  Cambridge,  and  upon  -i 
this  a  great  Controverfy  has  arifen,  and  feveral  learned  Works  have  been  written  to  fhew  that  he. 
was  the  Founder  of  that  famous  Univerfity.  But  the  Truth  feems  to  be,  that  Sigibert  ere&ed  his 
School  in  Imitation  of  what  had  been  before  done  at  Canterbury,  and  fuch  we  find  alfo  at  other 
Places  where  there  were  either  Cathedrals  or  Monafteries,  as  at  Malmefbury  in  Wiltfhire,  and'' 
at  Jarrow,  where  Beda  refided;  all  which  tends  to  drew  that  the  Saxons  to  the  utmoff  of  their 
Power  were  Encouragers  of  Literature  from  the  Time  of  their  Converfion  to  the  Chriflian 
Religion. 

*  We  will  take  this  Opportunity  of  /hewing  the  Methods  pra&ifed  by  the  Saxons  in  preferving 
the  Memory  of  great  Events,  by  raifing  to  them  Monuments  of  different  Kinds.  The  Promontory 
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'  Mercia,  though  the  lateft  formed,  was  the  larged  of  the  Saxon  King¬ 
doms.  It  grew  by  Degrees,  by  the  Prudence  and  Prowefs  of  feveral  in¬ 
dependent  Chiefs  of  that  warlike  Nation,  who,  from  their  Situation  and 
Defcent,  were  at  firfl  (tiled  Mid-Angles.  The  Bounds  of  their  Acqui¬ 
sitions  were  exceedingly  enlarged  by  the  Valour  and  Succefs  of  Crida  and 
his  Son  W ibba,  who  laid  the  Foundations  of  this  Spacious  and  potent  So¬ 
vereignty,  which  was  at  length  fo  far  fpread  as  to  be  divided  on  the  North 
by  the  Humber  and  the  Merfey  from  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
On  the  Eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sea,  and  by  the  Territories  of  the 
Ead  Angles  and  Ead  Saxons ;  on  the  South  by  the  River  of  Thames ; 
and  on  the  Wed  by  the  River  Severn  and  Dee;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  was  more  confiderable  from  Extent,  or  from  the  Ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  Country  it  comprehended  a. 

Penda  is  regarded  as  its  Fird  Monarch,  and  the  Kingdom  is  thought 
to  derive  its  Name  from  the  Saxon  Word  Merc,  which  fignides  a  March, 
Bound,  orXimit,  becaufe  the  other  Kingdoms  bordered  upon  it  on  every 
Side,  and  not  from  the  River  Merfey  as  fome  would  perfuade  us.  Penda 
affumed  the  regal  Title  A.  D.  62 6,  and  was  of  the  Age  of  Fifty  at  the  Time 
of  his  Acceffion,  after  which  he  reigned  near  Thirty  Years.  He  was  of  a 
mod  furious  and  turbulent  Temper,  breaking  at  different  Times  with  al- 
mod  all  his  Neighbours,  calling  in  the  Britons  to  his  Affidance,  and  fhedding 
more  Saxon  Blood  than  had  been  hitherto  fpilled  in  all  their  intedine  Quarrels. 
He  killed  Two  Kings  of  Northumberland,  Three  of  the  Ead  Angles,  and 
compelled  Kenwall  King  of  the  Wed  Saxons  to  quit  his  Dominions.  He 
was  at  length  dain  with  mod  of  the  Princes  of  his  Family,  and  a  Multi- 

of  Norfolk,  which  was  the  fird  Land  made  by  this  Prince  in  his  Voyage  hither,  took  the 
Name  of  St.  Edmund’s  Cape.  Near  it  he  built  a  Royal  Tower  at  Hunftanton.  The  Port  into 
which  his  little  Navy  came  was  Maiden  Bower,  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  Lynn.  He  was  folemnly 
anointed  and  crowned  at  a  little  Place  in  Norfolk  called  Buers,  by  Bilhop  Humbirffry  or  Hum¬ 
bert.  He  was  flain  by  the  Danes  at  HegTlfden,  now  Hoxton,  and  his  Body  was  removed  to  Bury, 
where  a  fmall  Monaftery  was  fird  erefted,  which  was  dedroyed  by  the  Danes  under  King  Swane, 
whofe  Son  Canutus  repaired  that  Injury,  by  building  a  much  larger,  in  the  great  Church  of  which 
he  folemnly  offered  his  Crown.  .  - 

a  This  iplendid  and  opulent  Kingdom  comprehended  well  nigh  Seventeen  of  our  modern  Coun¬ 
ties,  being  equal  in  Size  to  the  Province  of  Languedoc  in  France,  very  little,  if  at  all  lefs,  than  the 
Kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and  fuperior  in  Size  to  that  of  Bohemia  in  Germany.  No  Country 
could  be  more  finely  diverfified,  or  better  watered,  abounding  with  whatever  could  render  it  either 
rich  or  pleafant,  fine  Woods,  fair  Downs,  excellent  Padures,  Plenty  of  arable  Land,  and  Mines  of 
the  moft  valuable  Metals.  Having  feveral  navigable  River?,  and  befides  the  Maritime  Counties 
of  Glouceffer  and  Somerfetfhire,  all  the  Ports  on  the  extended  Coaft  of  Lincolnffiire,  which  were 
then  in  a  much  better  State  than  they  are  now,  from  the  Confidcration  of  which  the  Reader  will 
be  induced  to  believe  we  have  not  at  all  exceeded  the  Truth  in  what  is  faid  of  it  in  the  Text. 
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ttide  of  his  Subjects,  in  a  Battle  fought  not  far  from  Leeds,  by  Ofwy 
Kin 2  of  Northumberland  b. 

His  Son  Peada,  who  married  the  Daughter  of  that  Conqueror,  became 
a  Chriftian,  and  was  not  long  after  murthered,  as  is  faid,  by  the  Malice 
of  his  Mother.  His  Brother  Wulfher,  becoming  King  of  Mercia,  env* 
braced  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Faith  of  the  Gofpel  s  and  proved  a  very 
victorious  and  potent  Monarch,  and  is  with  no  fewer  than  Seven  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  Succelfors  commonly  ftiled  Kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though* 
none  of  them  are  owned  in  that  Quality  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But 
though  poffibly  none  of  them  might  enjoy  this  Honour,  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  puiffant  Princes,  maintaining  great  Wars,  and  obtaining 
many  Advantages  over  the  Sovereigns  of  other  Saxon  States,  and  efpecially 
the  Eaft  Angles,  whom  they  reduced,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Extent  of  the  Mercian  Territories  was  fo  ample  as  to  admit,  and  fo 
iituated  as  to  require,  the  conflituting  fubordinate  Rulers  in  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces,  to  whom,  efpecially  if  they  were  of  the  Royal  Line,  they  gave 
the  Title  of  Kings,  which  occasions  fome  Confufton  in  their  Hiftory  d. 

At 

fc  This  Battle,  which  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  was  fought  at  Winwidfield  A.D.  655,  made  a 
great  Change  in  the  Saxon  Affairs,  which  the  unbridled  Fury  of  Penda  had  thrown  into  great 
Confufion.  He  had  the  Year  before  killed  Anna  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles  in  Battle,  whofe  Bro¬ 
ther  Ethelred  notwithftanding  took  Part  with  Penda.  On  the  other  Hand,  Peada  the  eldeft  Son 
of  Penda,  to  whom  his  Father  had  given  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  the  Mid- Angles,  had  Two  Years 
before  married  the  natural  Daughter  of  King  Ofwy,  and  had  been  baptized  at  his  Court.  At 
that  Time  it  fliould  feem  that  Ofwy  and  Penda  were  upon  good  Terms ;  but  after  the  latter  had 
conquered  the  Eaft!  Angles,  he  refolved  to  turn  his  Arms  againft  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Ofwy  by  no  Means  had  provoked  this  Rupture ;  on  the  contrary  Beda  tells  us,  that  he  offered 
large  Sums  of  Money  and  Jewels  of  great  Value  to  purchafe  Peace:  Thefe  Offers  being  re* 
jefted,  he  was  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of  deciding  the  Quarrel  with  the  Sword.  The  River  near 
which  the  Battle  was  fought  overflowing,  there  was  more  drowned  than  killed.  Amongft  thefe, 
as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  there  were  Thirty  Princes  of  the  Royal  Line,  fome  of  whom  bore- 
the  Title  of  Kings,  and  alfo  Ethelred  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  who,  as  hath  been  hinted  in  the 
Text,  fought  on  the  Side  of  Penda  againft  his  Family  and  Country. 

«  Gfwy  King  of  Northumberland,  after  bis  Victory  over  Penda,  affeffed  the  Rule  over  Mercia, 
yet  without  dilpofTeffing  his  Son-in-law  Peada.  On  the  contrary  he  joined  with  him  in  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  a  noble  Monaftery  at  Peterborough,  and  caufed  Diuma  to  be  confecrated  Bifhop  of  the 
Mercians,  who  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Dorchefter.  Wulfher, 
who  fucceeded  his  Brother  Peada,  when  he  became  a  Chriftian  finifhed  the  fine  Monaftery  at 
Peterborough,  and  fixed  the  epifcopal  See  at  Litchfield.  His  Brother  Ethelred  divided  his  Do¬ 
minions  into  feveral  Diocefes.  One  See  was  at  Sidnaceftre,  but  where  that  was  is  very  uncer-- 
tain,  fome  fay  at  Stow,  others  near  Gainfborough;  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Lincoln. 
Another  Bifhop  was  placed  at  Leicefter,  and  another  at  Worcefter.  Hereford  became  afterwards- 
an  Epifcopal  See.  Otfa,  jealous  of  the  Power  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  procured  by  the- 
Pope’s  Authority,  who  lent  upon  that  Occafion  the  Fir  ft  Legates  hither,  Litchfield  to  be  raifed  to. 
Si n  Archbifhoprick,  which  Title  continued  but  a  few  Years. 

d  Befides  the  eftablifhing  Epifcopal  Sees  and  Convents,  the  Saxon  Monarchs  took  other  Me¬ 
thods  for  improving  and  adorning  their  Dominions,  and.  as  Mercia,  was  the  largeft,  fo  thefe  Me¬ 
thods 
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At  length  the  Crown  devolving  fometimes  on  Minors,  and  fometimes 
on  weak  Princes,  inteftine  Factions  alfo  prevailing,  the  Force  of  this  hitherto 
mighty  Kingdom  began  fenfibly  to  decline.  This  falling  out  in  the 
Days  of  Ecgbert,  the  moft  prudent  as  well  as  potent  Monarch  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  he  took  Advantage  of  thefe  Circumftances,  and  having  en¬ 
couraged  the  Eaft  Angles  to  make  an  Attempt  for  the  Recovery  of  their 
Independence,  he,  in  a  Conjuncture  every  way  favourable  to  his  Delign, 
broke  with  the  Mercians,  and  after  a  fhort  War  obliged  them  to  fub- 
mit;  but  this  was  not  an  abfolute  Conqueft,  the  Kings  of  Mercia  being 
allowed  by  him  and  his  Succeftbrs  to  retain  their  Titles  and  Dominions 
till  the  Invafion  of  the  Danes  put  an  End  to  their  Rule,  when- this  King- 
dom  had  fubfifted  above  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Years;  and  when  the 
Danes  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Weft  Saxons,  it  funk  into  a  Pro¬ 
vince,  or  rather  was  divided  into  many. 

The  Reader  hath  new  feen  a  very  fuccinCt  Reprefentation  of  the 
Saxon  Sovereignties,  from  whence  it  appears  that  from  the  Time  of  their 
Coming  into  this  Ifland  to  the  complete  Eftablifhment  of  the  Heptarchy,, 
there  elapfed  about  One  hundred  and  Seventy  Years.  In  this  Period  the 
War  was  carried  on  with  very  great  Vivacity  againft  the  unhappy  Britons,, 
and  but  very  fmall  Attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  any  Thing  elfe.  It 
does  not  indeed  appear,  that  till  after  the  Introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
Laws,  Civility,  Cultivation,  or  any  Arts-,,  except  fuch  as  were  abfolutely 
neceflary  to-Subfiftence,  had  made  any  Progrefs.  In  the  Space  of  about 
Sixty  Years  from  the  Time  of  its  Firft  Entrance,  the  Faith  of  Chrift 
prevailed  throughout  all  thefe  little  States,  and  therewith  a  Spirit  of  Hu¬ 
manity  and  Regard  to  rational  Policy,  and  the  general  Welfare  of  the 
People  c.  From  the  Settlement  to  the  Subverfton  of  the  Heptarchy  we. 
may  reckon  about  Two  hundred  Years., 

The 

th'ods  were  moft  confpicuous  therein.  Coventry,  as  being  fituated  in  the  Center,  was  ufually',  but 
not  always  the  Royal  Relidence.  Penda,  who  was  almoft  continually  in  a  State  of  War,  lived  as 
his  Military  Operations  direfled  in  fome  great  Town  on  the  Frontiers.  Wulfher  built  a  Callle  or 
fortified  Palace  for  his  own  Refidence,  which  bore  his  Name.  Offa  kept  his  Court  at  Sutton 
Walls  near  Hereford.  In  each  of  the  Provinces  there  refided  a  chief  Magistrate,  and  if  he  was  of: 
the  Royal  Blood  had  ufually  the  Title  of  King.  Pfcnda  at  the  Time  he  married  Ofwy’s  Daughter 
had  the  Title  of  King  of'Leiceller.  Ethelred  made  his  Brother  Merowald  King  of  Hereford,  who* 
dying  without  Illue  bequeathed  it  to  his  younger  Brother  Mercelm.  The  like  Honours  were  fome-- 
times  conferred  upon  tile  Princeffes,  and  hence  in  Mercia  efpecially  we  occafionaily  read  of  Vice- 
(Queens.  By  this  Means  the  Laws  were  better  executed,  the  Obedience  of  the  Subjects  more 
effectually  fecured,  and  the  Splendour  of  thefe  Refidences  conflantly  kept  up  and  augmented. 

e  It  hath  been  generally  thought  that  the  Saxons  had  not  the  Ufe  of  Letters  before  the  Time 
of  Auguffine’s  Arrival.  But  the  learned  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd  proves  the  contrary,  and  that  thofe 
v/hich  are  ufually  efteemed  Saxon  were  really  Britifh  Characters;  fo  that  probably  even  before  the 
77  Arrival! 
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The  Extent  and  Situation  of  each  of  thefe  Kingdoms  have  been  very  briefly 
fhewn,  fome  Veftiges  of  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  our  modern  Diviiions. 
We  have  compared  them  one  with  another,  that  their  reciprocal  Propor¬ 
tions  in  refpedi  to  Strength  and  Size  might  be  rendered  evident.  We  have 
adventured  alfo  to  make  a  Comparifon  of  them  with  fome  foreign  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  Principalities,  the  better  to  illuflrate  their  Importance,  which 
in  thole  Ages,  when  other  Countries  were  in  a  like  Manner  divided,  was 
much  more  apparent  than  without  fome  Reflection  they  can  be  to  us. 
The  capital  Events  in  their  Hiftory  have  been  pointed  out  for  the  fame 
Purpofe.  We  have  laboured  alfo  to  trace  out  fome  at  lead  of  the  feveral 
Modes  of  Policy  by  which  they  fought  to  improve  and  adorn  their  Coun¬ 
try,  and  which*  conlidered  with  an  impartial  Eye,  will  in  the  Sequel  be 
found  to  have  had  far  greater  and  more  beneficial  Confequences  than  have 
been  commonly  imagined  k 


We  have  given  alfo  fome  Inftances  in  refpetft  to  the  Commerce  which 
they  certainly  had  even  in  thele  early  Times,  the  Reality  of  which  evi¬ 
dently  appears  in  the  Riches  employed  in  their  religious  Edifices,  in  the 
Pilgrimages  of  leveral  of  their  Kings  td  Rome,  and  other  Circumflances 
neceffarily  productive  of  Expence,  which  mud  have  been  defrayed  from  the 
Exportation  and  Sale  of  their  native  Commodities  in  foreign  Parts,  fmee 


Arrival  of  that  Monk,  fome  Converts  had  been  made  to  Chriflianity  by  the  Britons.  But  after  it 
became  the  eftablifhed  Religion  in  Kent,  we  find  great  Alterations  made  in  the  Manners  of  this 
Nation.  The  firft  Laws  plainly  fhew  the  Rudenefs  of  the  Times,  which  they  are  chiefly  calculated 
to  reprefs,  and  in  fucceeding  Ages  there  are  vifible  Marks  of  their  becoming  more  poli filed  and 
better  acquainted  with  ufeful  Arts.  All  this  was  chiefly  due  to  their  Clergy,  who  took  great 
Pains  to  inftruft  and  improve  them,  of -which  from  their  own  Learning  and  Abilities  they  were  very 
capable,  as  appears  from  the  Catalogue  that  Leland  has  given  us  of  more  than  Fifty  of  (heir 
Writers.  In  Reference  to  the  Progrefs  of  Humanity  amongfl:  them,  we  need  only  mention  One  of 
the  Laws  of  King  Ina,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  a  Briton,  or  as  they  called  him,  a  Welfh- 
tnan,  was  flain,  who  poflefled  an  Hide  of  Land,  the  Compenfation  fhould  be  One  hundred  and 
Twenty  Shillings  ;  if  he  had  only  Half  a  Hide,  Fourfcore  Shillings  ;  if  he  had  none,  Sixty  Shil¬ 
lings.  This  fliews  that  the  Welfh  were  not  only  allowed  to  live,  but  to  acquire  Property  amongfl: 
them.  As  to  Cultivation,  befldes  many  Laws  refpefling  Agriculture  and  Paflurage,  we  find 
One  particularly  for  the  Protection  of  Vineyards. 

f  After  thefe  People  became  civilized,  they  appear  to  have  had  a  great  Inclination  to  Building, 
and  to  have  fludied  every  Method  of  promoting  it  that  was  in  their  Power.  At  firfl  by  erecting 
Towers  and  Fortreffes,  Royal  Houfes,  and  repairing  Roman  Stations ;  afterwards  by  fixing  Bi- 
fhops  Sees,  erecting  Monafteries  and  Nunneries :  All  thefe  produced  gradually  other  Buildings 
near  them.  Every  Cathedral  had  a  Number  of  Clergy,  and  many  of  them  Schools.  The  Abbies 
had  their  Monks,  together  with  Villages  and  Farms  in  their  Neighbourhood.  The  Refldences  of 
the  Princes  of  theBlood,  of  which  there  were  many,  attracted  Numbers:  Thefe  required  the  Culti¬ 
vation  of  confiderable  Tracts  of  Land  for  their  Subfiftence;  and  thus  by  Degrees  the  Country  was 
overfpread  with  Towns  and  Villages,  which  however  mean  At  firft  were  continually  increafing,  and 
many  of  them  became  gradually  large  and  populous  Places.  In  the  fhort  Memoirs  written  by 
Afler  of  the  Life  of  King  Alfred,  there  are  more  then  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Cities,  Boroughs, 
„?nd  Villages  occafionally  mentioned  from  Occurrences  relating  to  them  therein  recorded. 

Bullion 
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Bullion  could  no  otherwise  be  procured  ;  in  the  Pofleffion  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,.  it  inconteftably  appears  they  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  their  Neigh¬ 
bours.  We  may  in  like  Manner  conclude  from  their  Buildings  after  they 
began  to  repair  the  old  and  to  erect  new,  from  their  Cloaths,  their  Arms, 
their  Shipping  of  feveral  Sorts,  their  Furniture  and  other  Conveniencies, 
that  they  muft  have  had  a  Variety  of  Manufactures.  It  muft  be  confefled, 
that  it  would  have  been  more  fatisfadory  if  we  could  have  entered  into  a 
clearer  Detail  of  thefe  Matters;  but  this  our  Materials  would  notallow. 
The  ancient  and  authentic  Annals  of  thefe  Times  are  very  fhort,  the  Ac- 
ceftions  and  Deaths  of  Princes,  their  Wars  and  their  religious  Foun¬ 
dations,  are  almoft  the  only  Things  that  are  remembered  in  them:  Yet, 
notwithftanding  this,  the  FaCts  we  have  laid  dowTn,  though  lefs  fatisfac- 
tory,  are  not  at  all  lefs  certain  g. 

Ecgbert,  or  according  to  the  Saxon  Orthography  Ecgbryht,  fronv 
the  Time  of  his  Acceflion  to  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom  had  the  Conqueft 
or  the  Coalition  rather  of  all  the  other  States  conftantly  in  View.  At  the 
beginning  however  he  attacked  none  of  them,  but  commenced  his- 
Military  Operations  by  falling  upon  what  they  ftiled  Weft  Wales,  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  which  he  reduced  A.  D.  813.  Ten  Years  after  this,  when- 
he  had  broke  the  Power  of  the  Mercians,  by  inftigating,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  the  Eaft  Angles  to  affert  their  Independency,  he  openly  invaded; 
that  great  Kingdom  and  fubdued  it,  though  from  a  Mixture  of  Equity  and 
Policy  he  reftored  Wilaf,  who  then  governed  it,  as  his  ValTal.  A.  D.  827 
he  put  an  End  to  the  Heptarchy  by  the  Reduction  of  Northumberland.- 


g  There  were  long  and  great  Disputes  about  the  Sources  of  the  River  Nile,  but  the  Overflowing 
of  that  River,  as  it  produced  thofe  Difputes,  fo  it  left  no  Doubt  that  thefe. Sources,  whatever  they 
were,  mull  be  adequate  to  their  Effects,  King  Ina,  as  the  ancient  Records  of  Glaftenbury  affirm, 
employed  Fifteen  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Eighty-four  Pounds  Weight  of  Gold  in  decorating  the 
Church  of  that  Monaflery,  in  VelTels  for  the  Altar,  in  Images,  &c.  befides  Silver  and  precious 
Stones.  Without  Doubt  other  Princes  were  in  like  Manner  liberal  according  to  the  Devotion  of 
thofe  Times  in  other  Places.  We  cannot  nevertheless  but  incline  to  think,  that  however  pious,, 
their  Magnificence  was  not  wholly  confined  to  religious  Places,  but  that  Gold  and  Silver  were  like- 
wife  to  be  found  in  their  Palaces,  and  in  the  Purfes  of  their  Subjects.  The  Lands  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  in  thofe  Days,  as  the  Laws  clearly  fhew,  produced  abundantly  all  the  Neceflaries  of  Life, 
and  therefore  we  may  well  fuppofe,  or  rather  affirm,  that  this  Wealth  arofe  from  the  Exportation 
of  Corn,  Wool,  and  other  native  Commodities,  the  rather,  becaufe  we  find  foon  after  this  Period 
the  Exportation  of  Horfes  prohibited  by  Law,  except  for  Prefen-ts  :  Other  Things  therefore  might 
be  exported  for  Sale.  King  Ina  likewife  endowed  Schools  at  Rome,  and  fettled  an  annual  Reve¬ 
nue  for  their  Support,  to  be  remitted  from  hence;  other  Princes  made  the  like  Journeys,  and  left. 
Marks  of  their  Munificence  in  foreign  Countries,  which  they  could  not  have  done  if  there  had* 
not  been  Plenty  at  leaft,  if  not  Opulence,  at  Home.  The  Port  of  London,  and  no  Doubt- other 
Ports,  were  frequented  by  Merchants  ;  and  therefore  taking  all  thefe  Things  together,  though  we  - 
have  no  diflinct  Memorials'  of  our  Traffic,  yet  it  cannot  poffibly  be  denied,  that  the  Pofleffion  oft 
what  it  produces  is  a  fufficient  Proof  that  it  aftually  exilled. . 


The; 
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The  next  Year  he  fubdued  the  Britons  ftill  remaining  in  the  Northern 
Parts,  and  having  thus  accomplifhed  his  whole  Defign,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  given  a  regular  Form  of  Rule  to  his  now  extenfive  Dominions. 
It  was  with  this  Intention,  as  is  fuppofed,  that  he  called  a  General  Af- 
fembly  at  Winchester,  and  there  directed  that  his  Realm  Ihould  for  the 
future  be  called  England,  and  his  Subjects  Englishmen.  But  before  he 
could  proceed  farther  his  Deliberations  were  interrupted  by  the  Danes  in¬ 
vading  different  Parts  of  his  Territories.  A.  D.  833  he  fought  their  Army 
at  Carrum,  a  Place  not  certainly  known,  but  with  great  Lofs.  A.  D.  835  he 
totally  defeated  them  and  the  Cornifh  Britons  who  had  revolted,  and  joined 
them  at  Hengftone  Hill.  This  Victory  gave  him  fome  Hopes  of  Quiet, 
which  however  he  enjoyed  not  long,  for  the  next  Year  he  fell  ill,  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester  K 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ethelwulf,  a  Prince  of  a  religious  Turn 
of  Mind,  who  notwithstanding  by  the  AffiStance  of  his  Son  Ethelltan,  whom 
as  we  before-mentioned,  he  had  declared  King  of  Kent,  repelled  the  In- 
vafions  of  the  Danes,  and  fo  far  restored  Peace  to  his  Kingdom,  as  to  find 
an  Opportunity  for  making  Two  Vifits  to  Rome,  and  being  a  Widower 
when  he  went  thither  laSt,  in  his  Return  from  thence  he  efpoufed  Judith  the 
Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  and  about  Two  Years  after 
deceafed.  EthelStan  his  eldeSt  being  dead,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  Se¬ 
cond  Son  Ethelbald,  who  enjoyed  the  Regal  Dignity  but  a  Short  Time, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  their  Turns  by  his  younger  Brothers  Etiielbert  and 
Bthered  i. 

The 


h  It  may  be  fatisfa&ory  to  the  Reader  to  obferve,  that  this  great  Prince  pafted  his  Three  Years 
'Exile  in  the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  who  maintained  a  clofe  Correspondence  with  many  of  the 
Princes  in  this  Ifland.  Ecgbert  could  not  have  been  bred  in  a  better  School  either  with  refpeCt  to 
Arms  or  Politics,  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  fo  much  fuperior  in  both  to  the 
Princes  his  Contemporaries,  or  that  he  fhould  have  fuch  extenfive  Ideas,  and  profecute  them 
with  fo  great  Propriety.  He  commenced  his  Reign  over  the  Weft  Saxons  the  very  fame  Year 
that  Charles  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome.  Though  his  Edift  for  giving  the  Name  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  his  Dominions  is  current  in  our  beft  Hiftories,  yet  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle.  To  fay  the  Truth,  the  Title  was  of  an  older  Date,  and  the  Reafon  commonly  afligned 
is,  that  the  Angles  were  a  greater  People  than  either  the  Saxons  or  the  Jutes,  for  the  Eaft  Angles, 
the  Northumbrians,  and  the  Mercians  were  all  of  the  fame  Stock.  It  may  be  the  King  chofe  or 
continued  this  Title  to  conciliate  the  Affection  of  his  new  Subje&s.  But  after  all  we  do  not 
find  that  it  was  either  permanent  or  conftatit ;  for  though  After,  who  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Alfred, 
and  dedicated  them  to  that  great  Prince,  ftiles  him  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  Alfred 
himfelf  was  content  with  the  Title  of  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  as  appears  in  many  of  his  Writ¬ 
ings,  and  moft  authentically  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Laws. 

1  The  Intent  of  this  Chapter  is  to  give  the  Reader  a  competent  Idea  of  this  Country  under  the 
Saxons,  and  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Conftitution  in  their  Time.  As  this  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  entering  into  their  Hiftory,  we  have  purfued  that  too  as  briefly  as  we  could,  and  taken 
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The  Danes  during  the  Government  of  thefe  Princes  ravaged  all  Parts 
vof  England,  putting  an  End  to  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  Kingdoms, 
killing  Two  Monarchs  of  the  former,  and  expelling  Burherd,  who  was 
tributary  to  and  had  married  Ethelfwitha  the  Sifter  of  thefe  Kings,  out  of 
the  latter,  obliging  both  the  King  and  Queen  to  fly  into  Italy,  where  they 
died.  They  likewife  placed  a  King  of  their  own  in  the  Country  of  the 
Eaft  Angles,  as  they  had  done  before  in  Northumberland,  fpreading  De- 
folation  and  Deftru&ion  where-ever  they  came.  For  their  Mode  of  making 
War  was  this,  they  feized  upon  fome  tenable  Place,  and  ifliiing  from 
thence  compelled  the  People  to  furnifti  them  with  Horfes,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  Excurfions  on  every  Side,  and  when  they  had  amafled  all 
the  Booty  they  could  they  decamped,  and  either  took  up  fome  frefli 
Station  or  returned  Home  with  their  Plunder.  Thefe  Events,  by  which  the 
whole  Country  was  in  a  Manner  rendered  defart,  fell  out  in  the  Space  of 
about  Thirty-five  Years  k. 

At  this  Period,  A.  D.  871,  Alfred,  according  to  the  Saxon  Ortho¬ 
graphy,  ALlfred,  in  Latin  Writers  called  Aluredus,  the  youngeft  Son 
of  Ethelwulf,  came  to  the  Crown,  or  rather  the  Cares  of  it,  which  he 
had  hitherto  only  flhared  with  his  Brethren,  devolved  now  folely  upon 
him  h  He  proved  One  of  the  wifeft,  braveft,  and  beft  Princes  that  ever 

fat 


feme  Pains  to  render  it  not  unintelligible  or  unpleafant.  This  leads  us  to  fay  fomething  as  to  the 
Names  of  thefe  Princes,  which  the  Language  of  our  Forefathers  being  now  forgotten,  found  not 
a  little  harfh  in  our  Ears,  though  to  them  they  were  equally  grateful  and  pleafing.  Neither  -were  they 
lingular  in  this  Refpeft,  for  in  moft  ancient  Nations  proper  Names  were  fo  framed  as  to  exprefs 
the  Excellence  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  they  were  given.  Thus  in  Hebrew  Ifrael  is  the  Prince  of 
God.  In  the  Perfian  Language,  which  is  that  of  the  Court  in  the  Indies,  Aurin  Zebe  is  the 
Ornament  of  the  Throne.  In  like  Manner  the  Saxon  Names  were  in  their  Language  equally  fig- 
nificant.  Ecgbert,  implied  ever  fplendid ;  Ethelwulf,  a  noble  Support ;  Ethelbald,  princely 
Courage;  Ethelbert,  princely  Luftre  ;  and  Ethelred,  noble  Counfel.  Ethel  was  noble  or  princely, 
and  in  the  fuperlative  Degree,  Ethelflan,  moft  noble. 

k  The  Danes,  as  we  have  often  obferved,  were  of  all  the  Scourges  this  Country  ever  met  with 
the  moll  heavy  and  the  moft  fevere.  We  have  fuccinftly  reprefented  this  in  the  Text,  but  it  feems 
neceffary  to  be  more  explicit.  They  did  not  make,  a  regular  or  conftant  War,  but  afled  by  re¬ 
peated  and  fudden  Defcents.  Wherever  they. came  they  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  Cruelty,  not 
fparing  either  Sex  or  Age,  and  being  Pagans,  refpefted  neither  Churches  or  Religious  Houfes,  which 
in  the  Saxon  Wars  were  accounted  facred,  and  this,  confidered  in  a  political  Light,  was  no  fmall 
Advantage,  as  it  preferved  the  moll  cultivated  Parts  of  the  Country  from  the  Horrors  of  War. 
The  Objeft  of  the  Danes,  at  the  Beginning,  was  not  Conquefb  but  Plunder;  they  carried  away 
whatever  was  valuable,  and  deftroyed  the  Reh.  In  a  Couife  of  Years,  therefore,  they  not  only 
impovevifhed  the  Inhabitants  to  the  lafl  Degree,  but  harraffed  them  alfo  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
break  their  Spirits  and  deprive  them  of  Hope.  They  made  Treaties,  but  with  a  View  only  to 
Extortion,  and  having  fold  a  Peace,  broke  it  as  foon  as  they  had  received  the  Price. 

1  This  great  and  good  Monarch  was  born  at  Wantage  in  Berkfhire,  A.  D.  849.  His  Father 
fent  him  at  Five  Years  old  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth. 
Vol.  II.  X  x  He 
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fat  on  this  or  any  other  Throne.  The  Country  was  then,  as  it  had  been 
for  many  Years  before,  over-run  by  the  Pagan  Danes,  again  ft  whom,  in 
the  Courfe  of  that  very  Year,  he  fought  Nine  Battles  with  different  For¬ 
tune.  In  the  fucceeding  Seven  Years  his  Forces  were  fo  miferably 
exhaufted,  and  thofe  inhumane  Invaders  had  made  fuch  Progrefs,  and 
brought  over  fuch  Multitudes  of  their  Countrymen,  that  he  was  con- 
ftrained  for  his  own  Safety  to  retire  into  the  Fens  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  to 
take  Shelter  in  the  Ifte  of  Athelney  m. 

Here  he  had  Leifure  to  plan  thofe  wife  Meafures  he  afterwards  pur- 
fued,  and  having  at  length  found  Means  to  affemble  an  Army  with  which 
he  furprized  and  routed  the  Enemy  at  Ethandune,  he,  to  lpare  the  Effii- 
fton  of  human  Blood,  made  a  Treaty  with  Gothrun  the  Danifh  King,  who 
with  Thirty  of  his  principal  Nobility  were  baptized,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  affigned  them  the  Countries  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Eaft 
Angles,  of  which  they  were  already  in  Poffefpon,  that  therein  they  might 
fettle  and  procure  a  Subfiftence  for  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  Conditions 
of  that  Convention  n. 

He  went  thither  a  Second  Time  with  his  Father,  and  remained  there  a  full  Year.  He  derived 
from  Nature  a  mod  extenfive  Capacity,  which  was  improved  by  the  beb  Education  that  Age  could' 
give.  He  applied  himfelf  affiduou  fly  to  Learning,  and  gradually  acquired  every  Branch  of  ufeful 
Knowledge.  He  not  only  underbood  the  Principles  of  the  Art  Military,  Architecture,  and  other 
Branches  of  the  Mathematicks,  but  ftudied  likewife  Mechanicks.  He  had  very  free  and  liberal 
Notions,  took  great  Delight  in  the  Converfation  of  Men  of  Parts  and  Learning,  at  the  fame  Time, 
addicting  himfelf  to  all  manly  Exercifes,  as  well  as  to  the  Sports  of  the  Field.  It  is  indeed 
amazing,  that  in  an  Age  like  this  there  fhould  have  been  a  Prince  of  fuch  Accomplifhments  ;  but 
5f  he  had  not  been  a  Prince  of  fach  Accomplifhments,  he  could  neither  have  performed  what  he 
did,  or  have  furnifhed  the  Materials  for  thofe  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  which  were  written 
in  them  by  himfelf  and  others. 

m  The  Name  of  this  Ifland  in  Saxon  is  A£thelinga — yge,  by  Contraction  Athelney,  that  is,  the 
Ifle  of  Nobles.  It  lies  in  Somerfetfhire  (fee  Vol.  i.  p.  333.)  furrounded  by  the  Waters  of  the 
Thone  and  Perrot,  fome  Miles  Noith-eaft  from  Taunton,  and  South-eab  from  Bridgewater. 
It  was  a  Place  very  ftrong  by  Situation,  being  furrounded  "by  Morafles.  There  had  been  before 
his  Time  a  Monaftery  in  it,  where,  for  his  own  Security,  he  conftruCted  a  Cable,  but  in  fucceeding 
and  better  Times  he  again  ereCted  a  Monaftery  there.  In  the  Leifure  which  this  Retreat  afforded 
him,  it  is  believed  that  he  framed  not  only  the  ProjeCt  of  attacking  and  difperfing  the  Danes,  but- 
alfo  that  Syftem  of  Government  which  he  afterwards  eftablifhed.  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  mob  firm 
and  undaunted  Spirit,  whom  Succefs  never  elated,  and  whom  no  Difficulties  could  deprefs. 

»  In  the  Saxon  Laws  we  find  Two  Treaties  with  this  Danifh  King  Gothrun,  and  though  the 
One  is  biled  a  Treaty  between  him  and  King  Edward,  yet  in  Reality  both  were  made  with  Al¬ 
fred,  who  furvived  the  Danibi  Prince  Ten  Years..  The  Scope  of  tbefe  Treaties  was  to  ebablifh  the 
Chribian  Religion  amongb  the  Danes,  to  conciliate  as  far  as  poifible  the  Differences  between . 
both  Nations,  and  to  prevent  their  harraffing  and  pillaging  each  other.  The  Firb  feems  to  be 
a  fhort  Convention,  and  the  Second  a  more  elaborate  Treaty,  in  which,  for  the  greater  Security  of 
the  Danes,  Edward  was  joined  with  his  Father,  and  hath  alfo  the.  Title  of  King  given  him,  but 
the  Danes  were  to  rcmaimSubjeCb  to  them  both. 
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The  King  profecuted  his  Enterprizes  afterwards  with  fo  much  Dili¬ 
gence,  and  his  Endeavours  were  attended  with  fo  great  Succefs,  that  having 
recovered  London,  and  many  other  Places  of  Confequence,  out  of  the 
Hands  of  the  Danes,  he  at  length  brought  his  Affairs  into  fuch  a  fettled 
Situation,  that  A.  D.  893,  he  enacted  a  Body  of  Laws  for  the  Ufe  of  his 
Subjects,  and  foon  after  executed  feverai  other  arduous  Undertakings  for 
their  Benefit.  In  this  noble  and  publick  fpirited  Courfe  he  per  filled  with 
unremitting  Vigour,  notwithffanding  the  continual  Interruptions  he  met 
with  from  repeated  Invafions,  performing  fo  many  and  fo  grea»t  Adions,  as 
nothing  but  the  moft  authentick  Evidence  could  render  credible 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Fortreffes  he  repaired,  the  Country  facked  and 
pillaged,  he  repeopled  and  relettled.  His  perfonal  Induftry  and  Example 
animating  and  forming  his  Court  and  his  People.  „He  raifed  up  wife 
Minifters,  able  Generals,  pious  and  learned  Prelates,  inftituted  publick 
Schools,  founded  University  College  and  other  Places  of  Learning  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  fent  for  the  moft  famous  Profeffors  from  foreign  Parts,  and  eftab- 
lifhed  them  in  his  own  Dominions.  He  held  a  dole  Correfpondence  with, 
and  was  much  admired  by  the  greateft  Princes  on  the  Continent,  difpatched 
frequent  Meffengers  with  Alms  to  Rome,  and  even  to  the  Chriftians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whom  he  received  fome  Prefents  in  re¬ 
turn.  He  fhewed  great  Attention  to  Trade,  revived  and  extended  Navi«. 
gation,  and  encouraged  and  rewarded  every  Species  of  Induftry.  In  this 
glorious  Career,  unblemifhed  by  any  Kind  of  Vice  or  Weaknefs,  he  kept  a 
fleady  Progrefs,  beloved  at  Home,  refpedted  abroad,  and  having  eftab- 
lifhedan  immortal  Reputation  by  his  A&ions,  he  deceafed  A.  D.  901,  after 
a  Reign  of  Thirty-years,  and  in  the  Fifty-fecond  of  his  Age. 

0  This  great  Monarch  wrote  bimfelf  many  Things,  fome  of  which  are  come  down  even  to  our 
Times,  and  thefe  are  inconteftable  Evidences  of  his  Temper  and  Intentions,  as  well  as  of  his 
Abilities.  In  his  Preface  to  Gregory’s  Paftoral,  he  hath  given  a  very  plain,  but  a  very  pathetic 
Account  of  the  low  State  to  which  Learning  was  reduced  by  the  Devaluations  of  the  Danes.  In 
his  Englilh  Tranflation  of  Orofius,  we  have  a  more  full  and  perfeft  Account  of  the  Voyage  made 
by  his  Orders,  byO&herand  Wolffaninto  the  North  Seas,  than  that  iu  Hakluyt’s  Collection.  In  a 
Word,  we  have  abundant  Teltimony  from  himfelf,  that  he  was  really  fuch  a  Man  and  fuch  a 
Prince  as  we  have  reprefented  him.  The  Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  his  Chaplain  Afferi us  Mene- 
venfis,  written  in  his  own  Time,  and  addreffed  to  himfelf,  are  of  indifputable  Authority,  and 
though  they  relate  his  great  Actions,  yet  the  Stile  is  plain  and  limple  like  the  Manners  of  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived.  The  fame  may  be  Paid  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Ethelwerdus,  and  In- 
gulphus  Abbot  of  Croyland,  lived  at  no  great  Diftance  from  his  Times,  and  agree  perfectly  well 
with  thefe.  Florence  of  Worcefier  and  William  of  Malmelbury,  though  later  in  Point  of  Time, 
feem  to  have  colledled  their  HifVories  from  good  Materials.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Laws  of  his 
Succedors  bear  Witnefs  to  his  Wifdom,  Piety,  and  Juftice,  and  we  might  likewife  mention  an¬ 
cient  Infcriptions  that  corroborate  the  Truth  of  what  we  find  recorded  in  our  Hifiories.  It  was 
neceflary  to  apprize  the  Reader  of  the  Certainty  there  is  of  the  Fafts  delivered  in  the  Text. 
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If  we  may  place  any  Trull  in  the  general  Opinion  of  our  ableft  Writers'* 
this  famous  Monarch  was  the  great  Legiflator  of  this  Country,  and  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Author  of  the  Saxon,  or  rather  of  the  Englilh  Con- 
ftitution  p.  This  Sentiment  will  feem  to  be  the  more  juftly  founded,  if  we 
reflet  that  he  was  the  foie  Ruler  of  the  whole  Nation,  not  only  as  the 
Grandfon  and  SuccelTor  to  Ecgbert,  who  put  an  End  to  the  Heptarchy,  but 
as  the  Defender  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  againft  the  Danes,  who  were  Mailers 
of  a  great  Part  of  the  Country,  and  had  over-run  and  ruined  the  Reft. 
What  therefore  he  held  he  had  recovered  at  leaft,  if  not  acquired,  and 
had  no  Competitor  or  Rival  to  difpute  his  Right.  But  as  he  tells  us 
himfelf  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Laws,  he  diligently  wrought  the  old 
into  the  new  Syftem,  preferving  fuch  of  his  Anceftor’s  Inftitutions  as  were.: 
fit  to  remain,  and  adding  and  fupplying  by  his  own,  what  the  Altera¬ 
tion  of  Times  and  Circumftances  rendered  neceflary,  recommending  the 
like  Care  and  ConduCt  to  his  Succeftors. 

As  his  Situation  made  this  requifite,  fo  it  alfo  made  it  practicable;  for- 
having  none  to  controul  him,  and  having  likewife  the  entire  Confidence  of 
his  Subjects,  founded  in  the  Superiority  of  his  Abilities  and  the  Purity  of 
his  Intentions,  of  both  which  they  had  equal  Experience,  his  Inftitu¬ 
tions  of  every  Kind  met  with  a  willing  and  univerfal  Obedience.  That, 
this  is  a  true  Reprefentation  of  FaCb,  the  Confequences  will  inconteftably 
fhew,  for  this  Arrangement  evidently  prevailed  in  fucceeding  Times,, 
though  no  Veftiges  appear  of  its  Introduction,  and  it  is  no  lefs  plain  that  it 
could  not  be  made  before  his  Tinted.  Befides  there  are  many  and  exprefs 

Proofs , 


P  It  is  requifite  to  apprehend  thefe  Matters  clearly,  that  we  fhould  explain  in  what  Senfe  he  is.? 
to  be  underflood  to  give  Laws  to  this  Country,.  It  muft  be  allowed  he  was  not  the  Inventor  of 
the  Divifion  into  Shires,  or  perhaps  of  Hundreds ;  the  former,  at  lead,  being,  certainly  known 
before  his  Time,  After  having  told  us,  that  he  was  born  in  Berkfhire,  and  mentions  feveral  other 
Shires  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Work.  It  may  be  likewife  Paid,  that  he  could  not  poftlbly  compleat 
th  is  Divifion,  the  Countries  North  of  Humber,  and  thofe  poflefled  by  the  Eaff  Angles,  being  in 
his  Time  in  the  Hands  of  the  Danes.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  there  were  Earls  before  his  Time.  But 
all  this  does  not  derogate  from  what  the  Reader  will  find  hereafter  afterted  in  refpedt  to  him. 
Tor  retaining  the  old  Names,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  perhaps  the  old  Divifions,  be  adapted  them- 
to  new  Purpofes.  Shires  before,  his  Time  were  only  in  the  Wed  Saxon  Kingdom  and  its  De¬ 
pendencies;  but  he  introduced  them,  fixed  their  Limits,  and  fubdivided  them  into  Hundreds  and 
Tithings  through  all  his  Dominions.  He  made  the  Earls  or  Aldermen  civil  Officers,  and  intro¬ 
duced  other  infeiior  Officers  under  them,  upon  which  Model  his  Succeftors  proceeded ;  and  it  Is  in 
this  Senfe  that  he  is  very  truly  faid  to  be  the  Author  of  thefe  Inditutions. 

q  Though  nothing  can  be  more  exadl  or  more  uniform  than  Alfred’s- Plan  of  Government,  yet- 
in  refpeft  thereto,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  laid  down,  an  exprefs  Sydem  or  Code  of  Laws, 
or  at  lead  there  is  none  fuch  come  down  to  us  :  Tradition  indeed  reports  many  Things  that  carry 
an  Appearance  of  this,  and  there  can  be  no  Doubt  that  many  of  his  Laws  and  legal  Judgments 
ate  lod,  as  it.  is  likewife  true,  that  in  modem  Times  feveral  Pieces  relative  to  this  great  Mo¬ 
narch; 
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Proofs  that  feveral  eftential  Parts  of  it  were  brought  in  by  Alfred,  to  whom 
therefore  we  may  rationally  afcribe  the  Whole,  efpecially  as  the  Plan  is 
fimple,  regular,  and  connected.  It  muff  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
it  was  gradually  carried  into  Execution  by  his  Succeffors,  and  of  courfe  the 
Effects  of  it  were  moft  confpicuous  in  their  Reigns,  though  the  Out-line  of 
the  Syftem  was  undoubtedly  his.  It  is  our  Duty  to  give  a  Plan  of  this 
Conftitution,  to  explain  the  Spirit  of  it,  and  to  fhew  wherein  the  Excel¬ 
lency  of  it  con  lifts. 

This  wife  and  judicious  Monarch  provided  firft  for  the  complete  Reftr- 
tution  of  Religion,  which  was  then  far  lets  tainted  with  the  Errors  of  Po¬ 
pery  than  in  fucceeding  Ages,  looking  upon  it  as  the  only  folid  Bafts  of  civil 
Obedience,  and  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  he  proceeded  in  like 
Manner  to  reftore  the  State.  He  obferved  the  numerous  Mifchiefs  that 
arole  from  Diforder  and  the  Want  of  a  regular  Diftribution  of  the  feveral 
Parts  of  his  Dominions,  and  this  induced  him  to  divide  the  Realm  into 
Counties  or  Shires,  every  County  into  Hundreds,  and  every  Hundred  into 
Tithings.  By  this  Divifton,  and  the  Circumftances  attending  it,  he 
thoroughly  provided  for  the  publick.  Tranquillity.  Every  Houfeholder  was* 
anfwerable  for  his  Family,  and  any  Stranger  who  ftaid  with  him  more  than 
Two  Nights.  The  Towns  were  accountable  for  every  Houfeholder  re- 
ftding  in  them;  the  Hundred,  for  every  Town  comprehended  therein ;  and 
the  County,  for  the  Inhabitants  in  all  the  Hundreds  it  contained1*. 

By 

narch  have  been  recovered;  that  were  formerly  burled  in  Oblivion.  But  Hill  this  Difficulty  is  not  re¬ 
moved,  we  have  no  fuffkient  Authority  to  affirm,  that  he  ever  laid  down  or  enafted  any  fuch  Syffem. 
How  then  is  he  a  Legiflator  ?  Why  is  any  Syffem  attributed  to  him  ?  Or  how  if  he  did  frame, 
without  publishing,  came  it  to  prevail  ?  The  Truth  feems  to  be,  that  as  he  recovered  his-  Do¬ 
minions  by  Degrees,  fo  in  Proportion  as  he  recovered  them,  he  effablifhed  a  certain  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Mode  of  Government,  the  Model  of  which  he  had  framed  in  his  own  Mind  during  the  Time 
of  his  Retreat  in  the  Ille  of  Athelney.  The  Conveniencies  ariffng  from  it,  and  the  advantageous 
Confequences  with  which  it  was  attended,  together  with  the  Reverence  that  was  long  paid  to  his 
Memory,  effabliffied  it  effe&ually,  and  the  Saxons  by  Habit  grew  to  have  a  juff  Senfe  of  the  Ex¬ 
cellency,  and  from  thence  an  unalterable  Affection  for  this  Conffitution. 

r  The  State  of  Things,  and  the  Nature  of  his  Inffitutions  duly  confidered,  they  will  appear  to 
any  candid  Judge,  as  well  and  as  wifely  contrived  as  any  of  the  boaffed  Syffems  of  Antiquity  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  Means  probable,  that  Alfred  derived  much  Help  from  confulting  and  comparing 
fuch  Conffitutions :  Though  this,  to  do  him  Honour,  hath  been  afferted  by  fome  of  our  Hif- 
torians.  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  they  were  entirely  of  his  own  Conception  ;  neither  is  his 
Sagacity  in  forming  to  be  more  admired,  than  his  Dexterity  in  introducing  them.  When  he  firft i 
began  to  fet  1  hings  in  Order,  he  found,  among  many  other  Calamities,  that  the  Saxons  were, 
frequently  plundered  by  wicked  Men  of  their  own  Nation,  difguifed  in  the  Habit  of  Danes*  The 
Divifion  therefore  of  the  Country,  and  the  feveral  Subdiviffons  of  Us  Inhabitants,  was  the  only 
adequate  Remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  this  Evil.  The  People  therefore  readily  fubmitted  to 
it  from  a  Principle  oflntereft,  and  when  once  it  was  effablifhed,  the  Convenience  was  fo  great,, 
j*nR  fo  apparent,  that  they  had  no  Temptation  to  alter  or. complain,  of  it.  Indeed  the  Conf> 

quencea.- 
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By  this  Ample  Regulation  every  Individual  became  rcfponfible  for  his 
Condudi,  as,  for  their  own  Security,  his  Neighbours  in  cafe  of  Delinquency 
were  bound  to  bring  him  to  Juftice.  That  this  might  be  done  fpeedily, 
certainly,  and  with  Facility,  fettled  Courts  and  proper  judges  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  all  thefe  Diftridts,  fo  that  Offences  a  gain  ft  the  Publick,  as  well 
as  private  Wrongs,  were  quickly  and  effectually  redrefled,  and  this  by  the 
Confentof  thePeople  themfelves,  who  compofed  the  Juries  in  thefe  Courts  s. 

The  Earl  was  the  King’s  Lieutenant,  the  Shire  Reeve,  whom  we  by 
Contraction  ftile  Sheriff,  was  the  minifterial  Officer  in  every  County.  This 
Divifion  ferved  alfo  for  maintaining  a  conftant  Force  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Country.  The  feveral  Orders  of  People  were  in  fucli  a  Manner  dii— 
pofed,  as  to  anfwer  mod  effectually  the  great  Ends  of  Society.  The  Earls 
were  to  difeharge  their  Duties  in  their  refpeCtive  Counties  with  Exadtnefs 
and  Fidelity,  on  Pain  of  Punifliment,  being  deprived  of  their  Offices,  and 
lofing  the  Royal  Favour.  The  King’s  Thanes,  who  were  the  next  Clafs 
of  Nobility,  the  Under,  or  as  fometimes  called  Middle  Thanes,  who  were 
pofleffed  of  Manors,  and  the  Cheorls  or  Yeomen,  the  lowed:  Clafs  of  Free¬ 
holders,  having  all  their  legal  Rights  and  Privileges ;  and  as  an  Encou¬ 
ragement  to  Virtue  and  Induftry,  if  any  by  Agriculture,  Merchandize,  or 
other  honeft  Profeffion,  fo  improved  his  Property,  as  to  be  able  to  fupport 
the  Dignity,  he  came  into  the  Rank  of  Thanes.  Vaffals  or  Servants,  though 
not  Freemen,  were  protected  from  ill  Ufage,  their  Mafters  being  bound 
to  regard  them  as  God’s  People,  and  the  King’s  Subjects t. 

Cities 

r 

^lienees  were  very  extraordinary,  for  from  the  Roads  being  fo  infeded,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  from  One  Place  to  another,  they  became  in  a  fhort  Space  fo  fafe,  that  Ingulphus  tells  us. 
Men  might  leave  their  Money  in  them  at  Night  and  find  it  in  the  Morning,  or  as  others  affirm. 
Gold  Bracelets  were  hung  upon  Trees  and  Bullies  without  any  Body’s  offering  to  touch  them, 
s  The  Courts  by  him  efhiblilhed  were  conformable  to  and  coeval  with  thefe  Divifions.  In  the 
■County  Court,  both  the  Earl  and  the  Bifhop  fat  originally,  till  the  latter  was  removed  by  Law, 
and  the  former  gradually  neglefied  it :  This  was  the  great  Court  in  which  Elections  were  made, 
all  publick  Bufinefs  was  tranfa&ed,  as  well  as  Caufes  heard,  and  Wrongs  redreffed.  The  Hundred 
Court  refembled  that  of  the  County.  The  Court  Bttfon  was  more  limited  in  Jurifdi&ion,  and 
the  Court  Leet  or  View  of  Frankpledge  was  mod  frequently  held,  that  rhe  Freeholders  might 
have  a  didinfl  Knowledge  of  each  others  Behaviour,  and  Once  a;Year  the  Sheriff  prefided  therein, 
which  was  thence  fliled  the  Sheriff’s  Turn.  In  criminal  Cafes,  Juries  prefented  all  Breaches  of 
the  Law,  and  thofe  charged  with  committing  them  were  tried  as  to  the  Fadf  by  a  Jury;  thus, 
as  we  have  often  remarked,  Jullice  was  brought  to  their  own  Doors,  and  every  Man  had  Right 
done  him,  was  acquitted  or  found  Guilty  by  his  Peers  or  Equals,  Men  of  the  Vicinity  or  Neigh* 
bourhood,  who,  of  all  others,  were  like  to  be  bed  informed,  and  for  their  own  Sakes  would  be 
mod  wary  in  their  Decifions  :  Yet,  as  Infallibility  was  not  to  be  expe&ed,  thefe  Judgments 
were  expofed  to  the  Infpeftion  and  Controul  of  the  King’s  own  Courts,  which  were  then  Itk 
nerant,  following  his  Perfon  in  his  Progrefs  through  different  Parts  of  his  Dominions. 

1  The  Saxons  diled  thofe  who  had  Jurifdi&ions  under  the  King  Ealdormen,  the  Word  Ealdor- 
enn  meaning  the  fame  with  Senator,  or  a  grave  Counfellor.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  the  Danifh 
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Cities  and  Towns  had  their  Magiflrates,  and  proper  Mode  of  manag¬ 
ing  their  Concerns,  as  by  the  Saxon  Terms  for  their  feveral  Councils  and 
Afifemblies  ftiil  remaining  in  Ufe,  plainly  appears.  Publick  Markets  were 
afifigned,  Laws  were  made  for  preventing  Frauds  in  Dealing,  and  other 
Steps  were  taken  for  a  free  and  fafe  Intercourfe  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade. 
In  refpedt  to  foreign  Commerce,  Merchants  were  not  only  protected  and- 
honoured,  but  the  King  for  their  Encouragement  lent  them  Ships.  He 
faw  the  Necefllty  of  having  a  Naval  Force,  and  he  faw  that  this  was  no 
Way  attainable,  but  either  by  the  Practice  of  Piracy,  which  was  the  Me¬ 
thod  taken  by  the  Danes,  or  by  the  promoting  Commerce,  which  was  the 
Mode  he  chofe.  He  fo  much  aftedted  Navigation  as  to  fend  experienced 
Seamen  to  examine  the  Northern  Filheries,  and  to  explore,  as  many  be¬ 
lieve,  a  Paflage  that  Way  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  Things  that  would  fcarce 
meet  with  Credit,  if  the  Reports  of  thefe  Mariners  in  the  Saxon  Lan¬ 
guage  were  not  ftill  extant  u.. 

In  regard  to  Military  Affairs,  he  was  equally  prudent  and  methodical,, 
for  in  every  County  there  was-a  trained  Militia,  muftered  at  dated  Times, 
and  ready  for  Service  when  Need  required ;  fo  that  where-ever  an  Enemy 
landed,  Refinance  might  be  immediately  made;  and  if  the  Power  of  One 
County  was  not  fufficient,  they  were  affifted  by  the  Counties  adjoining.* 
The  Naval  Force  was  alfo  properly  regulated,  flationed  in  convenient 

Title  of  Eorle  was  adopted,  from  whence  our  modern  Word  Earl.  In  Alfred’s  Days  they  admN- 
niftred  Jaflice  in  their  refpeflive  Dittrich,  whence  we  find  them  Riled  Shiremen.  The  Thanes,, 
cr  King’s  Thanes,  were  his  Officers  who  held  Lands  in  Right  of  their  Offices.  The  Middle  or 
Under  Thanes,  were  Men  of  Property,  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  Rank  who  could  acquire  Five  Hides 
of  Land,  had  a  Church  or  Chapel,  a  Manor  Houfe*  for  the  Entertainment  of  their  Tenants,  and 
a  Court  in  which  they  met  to  decide  petty  Caufes,  became  from  thence  a  Thane,  and  enjoyed 
all  his  Priviliges. 

11  The  Cities  and  great  Towns  that  had  been  ruined  by  the  Danes,  he  very  carefully  repaired, 
directing  them  to  be  walled  and  fortified,  to  prevent  fuch  Misfortunes  for  the  future.  He  alfo 
built  fome  new  Places,  particularly  Shaftefbury,  in  the  Eighth  Year  of  his  Reign,  as  appeared  by 
an  Infcription  on  a  Stone  dug  up  there  long  after.  The  fame  Scheme  of  Government  prevailed  in  > 
his  Cities  as  in  the  Country";  for  infiead  of  Shires  they  were  divided  into  Wards,  with  Magi- 
flrates  in  each  ;  he  eflablifhed  in  them  publick  Markets,  to  prevent  the  felling  in  them  clandef- 
tinely  Cattle  or  Hcrfes  that  were  Rolen.  He  encouraged  the  Refort  of  Foreigners  to  his  Court, . 
which  is  a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Intercourfe  at  that  Time  between  this  and  other  Nations. 
His  A&ions  likewife  demonftrate,  that  he  mufi  have  been  diligent  in  his  Enquiries,  and  have  been'* 
very  fortunate  in  his  Intelligence;  he  could  not  otherwife  have  had  any  Reafon  to  have  directed  • 
an  Expedition  into  the  Northern  Seas,  the  journal  of  which,  from  his  own  Preface  to  Orofius, .. 
is  printed  in  Saxon  and  in  Latin,  in  the  Appendix  to  Walker’s  Tran  Ration  of  Sir  John  Spelman’s  * 
Life  of  this  Monarch,  and  is  a  very  curious  Piece,  as  it  .{hews  that  Whale  and  Seal  Fifhing  were 
pra&ifed  in  thofe  Times,  and  that  the  Fins  and  Laplanders  placed  their,  chief  Riches  in  Skins,, 
Tars,  andpRain  Deer,  as  they  do  at  this  Pay, 
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Forts,  and  kept  in  confiant  Repair  w.  The  King  himfelf  examined  the 
Ships  of  the  Danifh  Pirates,  and  finding  them  longer  and  better  built  than 
his  own,  he  contrived  and  conftrufted  Vefiels  that  were  ft  ill  larger,  ftronger, 
and  higher  than  thefe,  which  in  a  fhort  Space  he  fiationed  on  both  Sides 
the  Ifland,  by  which  the  Danes  were  frequently  attacked  at  Sea,  and  tbofe 
on  Board  having  no  Quarter  given  them,  were  fo  exceedingly  intimidated, 
that  they  ventured  feldom  within  their  Reach. 

But  as  the  Changes  of  Circumftances  made  a  Change  of  Meafures 
Sometimes  requifite,  and  that  the  State  of  publick  Affairs  might  be  better 
underfiood,  it  was  fettled  that  General  Aflemblies  fhould  be  held  Twice  a 
Year,  in  which  the  Monarch  affifted  by  the  Advice  of  the  Prelates,  Earls, 
Thanes,  and  other  Counfellors,  Ailed  in  general  wife  Men,  decided  on 
Matters  of  the  higheft  Importance,  and  in  which  new  Laws,  when  ne- 
ceffary,  were  enadred ;  which  Alfembly  wa§  the  Reprefentative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Nation,  and  in  which  alone  the  fupreme  legiflative  Autho¬ 
rity  refided  x. 

The  Excellency  of  this  Syfiem  might  be  fhewn  in  a  great  Variety  of 
Particulars,  but  a  few  Infiances  may  fufiice.  In  the  Firft  Place,  from 
the  Difiribution  of  the  Inhabitants,  no  Man  could  be  idle  unfeen, 

w  It  was  the  lingular  Prudence  of  this  able  Monarch  to  convert  Miferies  into  Mercies,  and  by 
making  his  Subje&s  fenfible  of  the  Caufes  of  their  Misfortunes,  infpiring  them  with  Courage  and 
Perfeverance  in  the  Application  of  proper  Remedies.  The  Saxons  to  his  Time  had  built  but 
Rightly,  and  though  their  Towns  were  many  of  them  great,  yet  the  Houfes  were  moft  of  them 
Timber.  He  convinced  them  of  the  Neceffity  of  fortifying  them,  and  taught  them  how  to  do 
it.  He  placed  regular  Garrifons,  and  fixed  the  Manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  relieved. 
He  firft  inftituted  a  regular  Squadron  of  armed  Veftels  for  the  Protection  of  the  Coafts,  and 
appointed  Guardians  of  the  maritime  Parts  of  the  Country,  with  extraordinary  Powers  for  af- 
fembling  Forces  on  the  Firft  Nows  of  an  Invafion.  He  ferved  in  Perfon  as  well  on  Board  his 
Ships  as  in  his  Armies.;  and  as  to  all  thefe  Regulations  we  have  Accounts  of  them  either  in 
Writers  of  his  own  Time,  or  very  near  it,  for  whofe  Fidelity  we  have  this  lingular  Pledge, 
that  though  they  might  eafily  record  thefe  FaCts,  it  vvould  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impplfible, 
for  them  to  have  invented  them. 

x  Thefe  great  Councils  had  various  Names  in  the  Saxon  Language,  but  are  commonly  ftiied 
TVitena  Gemotes  or  AfJ'emblies  of  Wife-men.  In  them  fat  the  Prelates,  Earls,  Thanes,  and  what 
in  Saxon  are  ftiied  IVites,  about  which  there  hath  been  fome  Controverfy  ;  but  by  comparing 
the  Saxon  Laws,  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  they  were  Men  of  approved  judgment  and  Know¬ 
ledge  in  the  Laws.  The  Members  in  thefe  great  Councils  had  a  deliberative  Voice  in  the  making 
or  repealing  of  Laws,  and  a  judicial  Voice  in  refpecl  to  the  Caufes  Civil  and  Criminal,  that 
were  either  heard  or  revifed  before  them.  (Selden’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  666.)  Alfred  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  careful  in  this  Particular,  for  his  Hiftorian  After  informs  us,  that  he  reprimanded  very 
feverely  his  Earls  and  other  Juftices  for  their  Errors  in  the  Decifion  of  Caufes,  telling  them 
plainly,  that  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Laws  they  ought  to  refign  their  Offices,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  Evils  in  fucceeding  Times,  he  direfled  every  Man  who  had  a  competent  Eftate  to  breed 
up  his  Sons  in  fuch  Learning,  as  might  qualify  them  for  the  Service  of  their  Country  in  thefe 
■Cificoc. 
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or  fupply  the  Wants  that  his  Idlenefs  occafioned  by  any  Adi  of  Violence 
or  Wickednefs  unpuniffied.  In  the  next  Place,  though  Punilhments  were 
fettled  by  the  Law,  and  declared  by  the  Judge,  yet  this  was  in  virtue  of 
a  Prefentment  or  Verdidl  by  a  Jury.  Laflly,  the  Wifdom  of  the  Laws, 
not  the  Will  of  the  Magistrate,  regulated  the  Subject's  A&ions,  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Prince  and  the  Freedom  of  the  People  being  equally  ad- 
jufted,  and  fo  intimately  interwoven,  as  to  contribute  alike  to  the  Happinefs 
of  Individuals,  and  to  the  publick  Honour  and  Safety. 

Edward,  commonly  ftiled  by  our  Hiftorians  Edward  the  Elder,  Suc¬ 
ceeded  his  Father  in  his  Dominions,  whom  by  his  Military  Talents  he  had 
long  affifted  in  the  Field,  and  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  full  Vigour  of  his 
Years.  The  Nation  reaped  from  hence  great  Advantages,  as  the  Danes 
who  Stood  in  Awe  of  Alfred,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  tried  their 
Strength  afreSh  againSt  a  Succeflor  of  lefs  Spirit.  As  it  was,  he  had  fcarce 
entered  on  the  regal  Office  before  his  Courage  and  his  Prudence  were  put 
to  the  Trial  by  a  Civil  War  raifed  againfl  him  by  his  Coufin,  who,  being 
obliged  to  fly,  had  Recourfe  to  the  Danes  for  Abidance,  who  received  him 
willingly,  and  this  brought  on  a  War  which  was  attended  with  much 
Danger,  Bloodfhed,  and  Trouble  y. 

•  .  ■  1 

Edward  fupported  himfelf  againSt  all  his  Enemies  with  equal  Firm- 
nefs  and  Temper,  purfuing  Steadily  his  Father’s  Maxims,  which  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  make  their  Excellency  better  known  and  understood. 
He  fought  a  great  many  Battles,  and  moSt  of  them  with  Succefs;  yet  in  the 
MidSt  of  his  Victories  he  listened  willingly  to  any  Overtures  for  Peace, 
which,  when  concluded,  he  kept  religioufly,  and  employed  to  the  bed  Pur- 
pofes.  He  repaired  many  old  and  built  not  a  few  Cities  and  Towns,  Study¬ 
ing  carefully  all  the  Advantages  of  Situation,  and  peopled  them  promifcu- 
oufly  with  Saxons  and  Danes,  who  being  once  brought  to  pradlife  Industry, 

y  This  Prince,  when  young,  was  bred  up  under  his  Brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
*who  married  his  Sifter,  Ethelfleda,  both  very  extraordinary  Perfons,  to  whom  many  of  the  Monks, 
without  Ceremony,  give  the  Title  of  King  and  Queen  of  Mercia,  though  the  chief  Place  of  their 
Kefidence  was  London.  The  Truth  is,  that  Ethelred  was  a  great  Captain  and  a  great  States¬ 
man,  and  Alfred,  when  he  recovered  London  from  the  Danes,  committed  it  to  his  Care,  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  the  Government  of  fo  much  of  Mercia  as  he  had  recovered.  In  his  laft  V.  ill 
he  bequeathed  him,  by  the  Title  of  his  Commander  in  Chief,  Two  thou  land  Marks.  Ethelred 
deceafed  A.  D.  912,  upon  which  Ethelfleda  furrendered  to  her  Brother  London  and  Oxford,  1  ut 
retained  Mercia,  which  (be  governed  with  great  Wifdom  and  Spirit,  commanding  her  Armies  in 
Perfon,  with  which  fhe  invaded  Wales  and  took  Brecknock.  She  afterwards  turned  her  Arms 
againft  the  Danes,  from  whom  fhe  took  Derby  by  Storm,  in  which  fhe  loft  Four  of  her  great  Cap¬ 
tains;  fhe  likewife  reduced  Leicefter,  built  and  fortified  Stamford,  Towcefter,  Cherbury,  and 
other  Places.  She  alfo  repaired  Warwick,  and  dying  A.  D.  920,  was  interred  with  her  Lord 
in  the  Abby  of  Gloucefter,  which  was  founded  by  them  both. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y 
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as  conducive  to  the  Acguifition  of  Property,  became  both  ufeful  and  faith¬ 
ful  Subjects2- 

By  this  Policy  he  not  only  repeopled  and  improved  his  Country,  but  by 
Degrees  fo  won  upon  the  Danes,  who  inhabited  the  Territory  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Eaft  Angles,  that  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  and  owned 
him  for  their  Monarch.  Thofe  in  Northumberland  he  rendered  tributary1' 
by  Force  of  Arms,  treating  them  with  great  Gentlenefs  and  Humanity. 
He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  againfl  the  Scots  and  Welch,  whom  he  treated 
with  like  Moderation,  fo  that  he  grew  more  to  be  efteemed  for  the  Ufe  he 
made  of  it,  than  feared  from  the  Increafe  of  his  Power.  His  constant  Aim 
was  the  perfecting  that  regular  Eftablifhment  which  his  Father  had  fo 
wifely  planned,  and  by  the  Execution  of  which  he  fo  evidently  extended: 
his  own  and  diminifhed  the  Strength  of  the  Danes,  who  were  more  hum-- 
bled  by  his  judicious  ConduCt  than  they  had  been  by  his  repeated  Vic¬ 
tories.  By  this  Manner  of  Proceeding,  though  great  Part  of  his  Time 
was  ipent  in  the  Field,  he  conftantly  cultivated  the  Arts  of  Peace,  and 
rendered  them  known  and  acceptable  to  his  Subjects  a.  He.  reigned  with  t 
great  Reputation  Twenty-four  Years,  and  left  by  Three  Wives  a  nume¬ 
rous  Pofterity,  feveral  of  his  Sons  fucceeding  him  in  the  Throne,  and  Three: 
of  his  Daughters  matched  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  off 

% 

a  This  Monarch,  taught  by  the  Examples  of  his  Father  and  Brother-in-law,  fpent  a  great  Part  - 
of  his  Time  in  repairing  and  fortifying  old  .Cities  and  great  Towns,  fuch  as  Hertford,  Leicefter,, 
and  other  Places,  and  building  new  Ones- where  they  might  beft  ferve  to  bridle  his  turbulent 
Neighbours.  The  Method  he  rook  was  this  .*  He  cantoned  his  Army  in  the  Summer  in  fome 
convenient  Quarters,  fo  as  to  cover  completely  thofe  who  were,  employed  in  building  the  new^- 
Town  he  marked  out.  Thus  for  Inftance,  he  lay  One  Summer  at..  Witham  in' Eftex  with  his. 
Forces,  while  he  built  and  fortified  Malden.  He  had  not  long  retired  from .  thence  before  it  was 
invefled  by  the  Danes;  but  the  People  knowing  the  Strength  of .  the  Place,  and  that  they  fhould 
be  quickly  relieved,  defended  it  vigoroufly,  and  when  the.  King  with  his  Army  attacked  the 
Enemy,  they  fell  furioufly  upon  their  Rear  and  deftroyed  Numbers. .  In  the  interior  Part  of  the 
Country  he  peopled  the  Towns  and  Villages,  with  Saxons  and  Danes,  relying  upon  the  Wifdom 
of  his  Father’s  Laws,  which,  by  rendering  the  Inhabitants  of  every  Tithing  refponfible  for  the 
Conduct  of  each  other,  kept  the  new  Subjects  in  good  Order,  till  for  the  Security  of  the  Sub- 
fiance  they  had  attained,  it  became  their  own  Intereft  to  perfift  in  their  Duty. 

a  This  Monarch  alfo  made  feveral  good  Laws,  and  particularly  enjoined  the  holding  Once 
within  every  Month  the  County  Court.  We  find  in  thefe  Mention,  made-of  the  Dcmbec,  but 
what  that  was  Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  take  it  for  a  Regifter  of  original  Writs,-  , 
others  for  a  Colleflion  of  Judgments,  and  fome  for  a  Book  of  Statutes  :  Whatever  it  was,  it. 
plainly  fhevvs  that  the  Judges  in  thofe  Times  had  a  certain  Rule  of  AdU-pn;  which  was  known  i 
likevvife  to  the  People,  according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  a<ft,  and  in.  cafe  of  Tranfgref- 
fion  were  liable  to  be  puniflred.  He  was  very  ftridt  in  the  Execution  of  Jullice,  though  very, 
tender  of  creating  new  Crimes.  It  appears  from  his  Laws,  that  if  Men  were  guilty  of  Of-, 
fences  for  which  they  were  unable  themfelves  to  pay  the  Penalty,  and  their  Relations  v'ould  not 
do  it  for  them,  they  loft  their  Liberty,  and  thisfeems.  to  be  ..the  Source,  or  at  leaft  the  principal . 
Source  of  Bondage  among_  the.Saxonsu. 

Frances, 
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France,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  Son  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Third. 

Hiseldeff  Son  Ethelstan  fucceeded  him,  who  was  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Age  in  A.  D.  925,  and  was  with  great  Solemnity  crowned  at  Kingflon 
upon  Thames.  Some  Troubles  are  faid  to  have  clouded  the  Dawn  of  his 
Reign,  which  were  however  compofed  without  Bloodfhed.  He  held 
feveral  Synods  and  General  Aflemblies,  in  which  many  excellent 
Laws  were  enacted  for  eftablifhing  Peace  and  good  Order,  promoting 
the  due  Adminiftration  of  juffice,  preventing  Frauds,  and  regulating  the 
feveral  Mints  throughout  the  Kingdom,  all  of  them  agreeable  to  and  in 
Support  of  Alfred’s  Plan  b. 

Hf.  was  diverted  from  his  Attention  to  civil  Affairs  by  the  Incurfions  of 
the  Northumbrian  Danes  in  Conjunction  with  the  Scots,  againff:  whom, 
aCting  with  great  Vigour  and  Succefs,  he  brought  them  to  demand  a  Peace, 
which  he  granted  upon  very  eafy  Terms.  This  was  far  from  being  at-, 
tended  with  fuch  an  EffeCt  as  he  might  reafonably  have  expeCted.  For 
perceiving  that  his  Power  was  continually  increaling,  the  Welch,  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrians,  the  Iriflh  Danes  under  their  King  AnlafF,  with  the  Scots, 
formed  a  general  Confederacy  againff;  him,  and  affembled  a  numerous  Army 
and  a  prodigious  Fleet  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  from  whence 
they  intended  to  have  invaded  him  in  the  Heart  of  his  Dominions,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  to  have  made  Defcents  on  different  Parts  of  the  Coaft. 

But  Ethelffan  prevented  this  by  marching  againff  them  with  a  potent 
Army  and  a  competent  Naval  Force,  with  which  he  gained,  though  not 
without  great  Bloodfhed  and  Difficulty,  a  mod  decifive  Victory,  in  which 
the  Slaughter  was  greater  than  in  any  Battle  before  that  Time  fought  in 
this  Ifland.  This  lignal  Event  happened  A.  D.  938,  and  we  have  a  very 
pathetick,  though  poetical  Account  of  it  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  fo  much 
the  more  remarkable,  as  though  delivered  in  a  mod  pompous  Stile,  yet  it  is 
not  intermixed  with  any  of  thofe  fabulous  Miracles,  that,  to  do  Honour  to 

b  The  Laws  of  King  Athelftan  breathe  a  true  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  and  are  calculated  for 
the  public  Benefit  of  the  whole  Community.  He  fhews  himfelf  particularly  anxious  for  preferving 
the  public  Peace,  that  is,  an  uniform  and  univerfal  Submiffion  to  the  Laws.  He  is  remarkably 
fevere  againft  Judges  departing  from  their  Duty.  He  ordains  that  all  Pieces  of  Money  of  the 
fame  Value  ftiould  be  of  the  fame  Weight  and  Finenefs  where-ever  coined,  and  adjudges  the 
Mailer  of  the  Mint  guilty  of  Fraud  therein,  to  lofe  his  Hand.  In  his  Statutes  there  are  many  Pro- 
vifions  againft  Fraud  and  Oppofition,  and  it  is  very  eafy  to  diftinguilh  from  the  whole  Tenor  of 
them,  that  they  were  made  when  the  Condition  of  the  Subject  was  in  refpefl  to  paft  Days  become 
fafe  and  eafy,  the  Provifions  in  them  plainly  declaring,  that  through  the  Operation  of  Alfred’s 
Syfiem  thefe  were  become  thriving  Times. 

Y  y  2 
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this  great  Prince,  have  been  invented  and  inferted  in  their  Accounts  by  other 
Monkifti  Hiftorians  c.  The  King  after  this  Succefs  turned  his  Arms,  as  in 
other  Places  we  have  already  mentioned,  againft  Weft  Wales,  difpoflefling 
the  Cornifti  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  driving  them  beyond  the  River  Tamar, 
and  feeing  the  Ides  of  Scilly  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  Rendezvous 
of  the  Irilh  and  Danifh  fleets.  A.  D.  941  he  deceafed  in  the  Fifteenth 
Year  of  his  Reign,  unmarried,  and  of  courfe  without  Iftue. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Edmund,  a  young  Prince  of  a  mar¬ 
tial  Spirit,  and  of  a  very  aftive  Temper.  Againft  him  the  Danes  be¬ 
gan  to  ftir  on  all  Sides,  which  afforded  him  Ground  to  difpoflefs  them  of 
feveral  great  Towns  which  they  had  hitherto  held  in  Mercia,  and  which 
he  now  fortified  and  peopled  with  Saxons.  Afterwards  on  frefh  Provoca¬ 
tion  he  entered  into  and  fubdued  great  Part  of  Northumberland,  but  on 
the  humble  Submiftion  of  Two  of  their  Kings  he  concluded  a  Peace  ©n 
Condition  that  they  embraced  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  became  Sponfor  at  their  Baptifms.  But  they  quickly  apoftatized 
and  the  War  broke  out  afrefh,  on  which  he  attacked  them  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  Army,  and,  by  the  Afliftance  of  a  Prince  of  South  Wales,  reduced  the 
beft  Part  of  their  Dominions.  In  this  War  alfo  he  made  himfelf  Mafter 
of  Cumberland,  then  an  independent  Sovereignty,  which  he  generoufly  be¬ 
llowed  on  Malcolm  King  of  Scots,  upon  Condition  that  he  defended  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England  againft  any  future  Attempts  of  the  Danes, 
by  which  Tenure  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  Succeftorsd. 

This 

c  In  the  Chronicles  written  fince  the  Conquefl,  we  have  fome  ftrange,  not  to  fay  incredible 
Stories  of  this  Prince’s  Piety.  In  his  March  Northwards  it  is  faid,  that  he  went  to  pay  his  De¬ 
votions  at  the  Shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverly,  where  he  promifed,  that  if  he  obtained  Victory, 
by  the  Interceflion  of  the  Saint,  he  would  make  large  Donations  to  his  Church,  in  Token  of 
which  he  pawned  his  Knife,  which  on  his  Return,  with  Victory,  he  redeemed  by  the  full  Per¬ 
formance  of  his  Promife.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  being  near  Dunbar,  he  prayed  for  fome  ftgnal 
Proof  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  his,  and  thereupon  ftruck  his 
Sword  an  Ell,  or  as  fome  fay  Three  Ells  deep  into  a  Rock.  But  the  more  ancient  Chronicles,  though 
they  mention  his  Victories,  are  fdent  as  to  the  Miracles.  It  is  however  true,  that  he  refto’red 
Lands  that  had  been  taken  from  the  See  of  Durham,  and  by  his  Charter  granted  largely  to  the 
Church  of  Beverly,  as  in  reality  he  did  to  almoft  every  great  Monaftery  in  the  Kingdom.  It 
may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  like  his  Grandfather  he  was  a  very  learned  and  ftudious  Prince. 

d  It  feems  very  certain,  that  at  this  Time  Cumberland  was  an  independent  Kingdom,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  quite  fo  certain,  who  were  its  Inhabitants.  Camden  inclines  to  think  they  were 
the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Britons;  but  from  Circumflances  it  may  admit  of  fome  Doubt 
whether  they  were  not  Danes.  Whoever  they  were,  Edmund  by  the  Afifbnce  of  Leolin  King 
of  South  Wales  entirely  fubdued  them,  and  bellowed  this  Kingdom,  as  the  Scots  Chronicles 
admit,  on  a  Prince  of  their  Nation,  whofe  Name  was  Malcolm,  the  Englilh  Hiftorians  make  him 
King  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  fay  he  was  their  Prince  and  Heir  apparent.  It  fhould  feem,  that 
this  was  a  very  wife  Conceffion,  for  by  this  Means  the  Scots  were  interefted  in  keeping  out  the 
Danes,  with  whom  they  had  often  leagued  before.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us,  that  Cumber- 
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This  great  Monarch  was  an  able  Statefman  as  well  as  a  gallant  Captain, 
as  from  the  Laws  made  by  him  evidently  appears,  affording  the  ftrongeft 
Proofs  of  his  Zeal  for  the  publick  Good,  his  Affedtion  for  his  Subjects, 
and  his  Regard  to  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  to  thefe 
Principles  he  facrificed  his  Life,  for  fitting  at  Table  on  a  Feaft  Day,  and 
feeing  One  who  had  been  outlawed  for  his  Crimes  enter  the  Hall,  he  rofe 
and  leized  him  :  A  Struggle  between  them  enfuing,  they  fell  together, 
when  the  Vill  in  drawing  a  Knife,  thruft  it  into  the  King’s  Bowels,  and 
killed  him  on  the  Spot,  to  the  general  Grief  of  the  People,  in  the  Seventh 
Year  of  his  Reign.  He  left  his  Dominions  much  enlarged,  and  his  Sub¬ 
jects  in  great  Profperity  e. 

But  his  Two  Sons  being  Infants  at  the  Time  of  his  Deceafe,  he  was 
fucceeded  in  the  Throne  by  his  Brother  Edred,  a  Prince  of  great  Prudence, 
whoreduced  the  Northumbrians,  awed  the  Scots,  and  maintained  his  Kingdom 
in  much  Tranquillity  during  a  Reign  of  between  Nine  and  Ten  Years.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  the  eldefl  of  his  Nephews  Edwy,  Edwic,  or  Edwin,  the 
Son  of  King  Edmond,  a  Youth  of  whom  the  Monkifh  Writers  report  many 
Things  very  dilhonourable  in  refpedt  to  his  Manners,  which  however  arehardly 
credible,  fince  at  the  Time  of  his  Accefiion  he  was  fcarce  Fourteen.  The 
Truth  feems  to  be  their  Profperity  had  corrupted  the  Bulk  of  the  Clergy, 
great  Diffenfions  having  arifen  between  the  Monks  headed  by  Dunftan, 
afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whom  this  King  banifhed,  and  the 
fecular  Priefts  whom  he  iupported.  In  confequence  of  the  Animofities 
which  thefe  Difputes  occafioned,  his  Brother  Edgar  was  invested  with 

Regal  Authority  over  the  Countries  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 

• 

land  was  given  to  Malcolm  to  be  Confederate  with  the  King  by  Sea  and  by  Land.  This 
Conceffion  had  its  Effeft;  the  Scots  held  Cumberland  till  the  Norman  Conquefl,  and  the  Heir 
of  their  Crown  was  ftiled  Lord  of  Cumberland,  and  often  according  to  the  Mode  of  thofe  Times 
King. 

e  The  Reduction  of  Northumberland,  which  Term,  according  to  the  Acceptation  of  thofe 
Times,  comprehended,  as  bath  been  'hewn,  Two  Kingdoms  exclufive  of  that  of  Cumberland, 
was  a  very  confiderable  Acquifition,  and  having  coft  much  Blood  and  Trouble,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  King  Edmund  laboured  by  every  Method  to  preserve  it  to  his  Succeffors.  It  was  with 
this  Intent,  that  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the  Saxon  Policy  in  thofe  Northern  Countries,  and 
with  a  View  no  Doubt  to  promote  the  general  Tranquillity,  he  made  thofe  Laws  which  are  flill 
extant,  and  which  are  entirely  calculated  to  promote  that  Harmony  and  regular,  Manner  of  Living, 
which  Alfred  made  the  Balls  of  his  Conflitution.  It  was  not  however  eafy  to  fubdne  that  fierce 
and  quarrelfome  Difpofition  which  flill  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  good  Laws  made  to  reprefs 
it.  All  we  know  of  the  Perfon  who  killed  the  King  is  his  Name,  which  was  Leof.  and  from  his 
intruding  himfelf  into  the  Royal  Prefence,  as  well  as  his  being  personally  known  to  the  King,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  ,not  of  the  Dregs  of  the  People. 


which 
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which  Edwy  could  not  prevent,  or  with  Patience  endure ;  fo  that  in  the 
Space  of  Two  Years  he  died  in  Difcontent  f 

By  his  Demife  Edgar  became  King  of  all  England,  A.  D.  957,  at  the 
Age  of  Sixteen.  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  firm,  generous,  and  intrepid 
Temper,  accompanied  with  an  Attention  and  a  Degree  of  Prudence  far 
above  his  Years.  He  was  equally  adiive  and  vigilant,  knew  perfectly  the 
Superiority  of  his  own  Strength  to  that  of  his  Neighbours,  ftudied  to  maintain 
and  increafe  it,  but  except  the  adjacent  Iflands  and  fome  Part  of  Ireland, 
he  made  no  Conqueffs,  contenting  himfelf  with  that  Submiffion  which, 
without  extorting  it,  was  readily  paid  to  his  Power.  By  this  wife  Con- 
dud;  he  acquired  the  glorious  Surname  of  the  Peaceable  g.  He  con¬ 
verted  the  Tribute  of  Wales  into  the  Delivery  of  a  certain  Number  of  the 
Heads  of  Wolves,  and  thereby  in  a  great  Meafure  extirpated  them. 

He  treated  all  the  other  Princes  of  the  Ifland  with  equal  Kindnefs  and 
Refpect,  encouraged  a  Refort  of  Foreigners  to  his  Court,  and  thereby 
extended  his  Reputation  through  all  Chriftendom.  He  kept  his  Garrifons 
complete,  his  Forces  in  good  Order  and  in  conflant  Motion,  and  all  his 
Cities  and  great  Towns  in  a  State  of  Defence.  His  naval  Force,  which 
was  very  confiderable,  he  divided  into  Eaft,  Wed,  and  North  Squadrons, 
and  vifited  them  annually  after  Eafter,  by  which  the  Coads  were  equally 
fecured  againd  Pirates  and  Invafions.  In  the  Winter  he  went  in  Progrefs 
through  his  Dominions,  infpedting  the  Behaviour  of  his  Officers  Civil  and 
Military.  He  was  much  in  the  Intered  of  the  Clergy,  and  efpecially  of 

{  The  People  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Humber  being  long  ufed  to  another  Kind  of  Life,  and 
not  at  all  relithing  the  Reftraints  tmpofed  by  Edmund’s  Laws,  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  called  back 
Anlaff  a  Danifh  Prince,  who  had  formerly  ruled  them  :  But  growing  very  foon  weary  of  him, 
they  drove  him  out  and  fet  up  another,  againd:  whom  Edred  came  with  an  Army,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  difpoffeffed  him,  redored  the  Saxon  Polity,  to  which,  tired  with  repeated  Revolu¬ 
tions,  the  People  now  more  willingly  fubmitted.  It  is  not  impoITible  that  upon  the  Death  of  Ed- 
red  the  Saxon  Nobility  might  think  it  good  Policy  to  eledt  Prince  Edgar  to  the  Kingdoms  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,  as  the  mod:  probable  Means  of  keeping  the  People  in  the  lad:  men¬ 
tioned  Country  in  due  Obedience,  leaving  Wed:  Saxony,  Kent,  and  the  Eaft  Angles  to  King  Edwy, 
who  is  Laid  to  have  banifhed  Dnnftan,  for  not  rendering  him  an  Account  of  the  Treafure 
which  his  Uncle  Edred  had  committed  to  his  Charge. 

e  As  this  Monarch  was  very  young;  his  wife  Conduct  muft  be  attributed  to  good  Advice. 
This  feems  to  have  been  given  him  by  Dunftan,  whom  he  recalled,  and  who,  whatever  his  Cha- 
rafter  in  other  Refpefts  might  be,  was  certainly  a  great  Politician.  He  was  a  Man  of  Quality  by 
Birth,  had  an  excellent  Education,  came  early  into  the  Management  of  publick  Affairs,  and  had 
conduced  them  with  Succefs.  He  fixed  in  his  Matter’s  Mind  the  Love  of  Peace,  as  moft  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Situation  of  his  Affairs,  the  conciliating  the  Affedlions  of  his  Subjefrs,  and  th* 
Maintenance  of  his  own  Greatnefs  and  Glory.  His  Neighbours  obferving  this  Difpofition,  were 
the  lefs  alarmed  at  his  Power,  and  faw  their  own  Interest  in  Living  with  him  upon  good  Terms, 
22  on  the  other  Hand  his  People  felt  the  $ood  Effefts  of  his  Policy  i-n  their  own  Happinefs. 

the 
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tfte  Monks,  building  or  repairing  upwards  of  Forty  religious  Houfesin  dif— 
v  ferent  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  h. 

He  raifed  alfo  feveral  other  Structures,  and  his  Nobility  imitating  his; 
Example,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Embellishment 'and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  his  Dominions,  to  which  no  Prince  ever  {hewed  more  heady 
Attention.  His  Laws  Ecclefiaftic  and  Civil,  as  from  the  flou’ifhing 
Condition  of  his  Subjects,  they  were  more  numerous  than  any  of  his 
Predecehbrs,  (hewed  plainly  what  good  Effedts  had  arifen  from  Alfred’s 
Syftem,  and  as  well  as  the  whole  Tenor  of  his  Condubb,  were  plainly  cal¬ 
culated  to  extend  and  carry  it  to  the  higheft  Perfection.  He  was  A.  D.  973; 
crowned  with  great  Solemnity  at  Bath  on  Whitfunday  h 

He  proceeded  from  thence  to  Chefter,  where  he  was-  attended  by  feveral’ 
of  his  tributary  Princes.  His  uninterrupted  Profperity  induced  him  to 
aflame,  as  his  Charters  (hew,,  the* Name  of  Emperor,  and  other  lofty  Titles* 
unclaimed  by  his  Ancestors  L.  Yet  with  all.thefe  Shining  Qualities,  which, 

rendered 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  aflerts,  that  never  any  Prince  looked  more  attentively  than  he  did  to 
all  the  different  Duties  of  his  Station,  and  that  he  had  a  more  potent  Fleet  than  any  of  his  Pre- 
deceffors,  Florence  of  Worcefter  and  Roger  Hoveden  fpeak  of  Three  Squadrons  of  Twelve: 
hundred  Veffels  each  ;  John  Brompton  makes  them  Four  thoufand,  and  others  have  gone  Hill 
higher.  But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  our  befl  Guide,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  he 
could  man  fo  great  a  Fleet,  or  provide  for  the  Support  of  his  Seamen,  if  his  Subjects  had  not 
carried  on  a  very  extenfive  and  lucrative  Commerce,  of  which  the  flouriffing  State  of  all  Things 
in  his  Reign  is  another  Argument  not  to  be  controverted... 

1  Some  Writers  fay,  that  Edgar  was  crowned  as  ufual  at  Kingfton  at  the  Entrance  of  his. 
Reign,  by  Odo  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  (hew,  is  improbable  at  leafh 
Others  fay  his  Coronation  was  deferred  as  a  Penance  enjoined  by  Dunftan.  The  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicles  differ  in  the  Year,  for  fume  Copies  make,  it  Nine  hundred  Seventy-two,  others  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  Seventy-three;  but  fpeak  of  it  as  done  with  extraordinary  Solemnity,  and  with  a  great 
Refort  to  Bath  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy.  Leland  in  his  Itinerary,  vol  ii.  fol  39,  hath  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  Paffage.  “  King  Eadgar  was  crounid  with  much  Joy  and  Honor  at  St.  Peter’s 
“  in  Bath,  wherapon  he  bare  a  gret  Zeale  to  the  Towne,  and  gave  very  great  Fraunchefes  and 
“  Privilges  onto  it.  In  Knowlege  wherof,  they  pray  in  al  their  Ceremonies  for  the  Soule  of 
u  King  Eadgar, .  And  at  Whitfunday- tyde,  at  the  which  Tyme  Men  fay  that  Eadgar  there  was  . 
“  crounid,  ther  is  a  King  eleffid  at  Bath  every  Year  of  the  Tovvnefmen  in  the  joyful  Remem*  > 
“  braunce  of  King  Edgar,  and  the  Privileges  gyven  to  the  Toun  by  hym.  This  King  isfeftidt 
“  and  his  Adherentes  by  the-  richeft  Menne  of- the  Toun.”  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  that  he 
vent  from  hence  to  Chefter,  where  he  was  met  by  Six  Princes;  Our  other  Chronicles  tells  us  of- 
Eight  tributary  Kings,  viz.  rbofe  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Man,  and  Five  Sovereign  of  Wales, 
who  rowed  him  in  his  Barge  on  the  River  Dee,- 

k  As  to  the  lofty  Stile  of  this  Prince,  the  Reader  may  find  what  is  advanced  in  the-T&xt: 
proved  in  the  learned  Selden’s  Titles  of  Honour  (in  his  Works)  Vol.  v.  col.  141,  1 42,  Inftances ; 
might  be  alfo  given  from  . our  ancient  Hiftotians.  But  the  learned  Writer  we  have- mentioned ! 
hath  produced  (Mare  Claufum  feu  de  Dominio  Maris,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.)  another  Charter,  the  Beginn¬ 
ing. of  which,  though  we  have  little  Rgom,.  we  muiLtranfcribe.  becaufe.  authenticated  by \  thee 

Sentiments. $ 
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rendered  him  the  Delight  of  his  People,  he  wanted  not  many,  and  fome 
of  thefe  great  Vices.  His  Lewdnefs  was  inexcufable,  and  attended  with 
the  moil  fatal  Confequences.  The  Luxury  of  his  Court  was  exceffive. 
He  was  too  lavifh  of  his  Favours  to  Strangers,  gave,  as  his  Saxon  Sub¬ 
jects  thought,  too  great  Encouragement  to  the  Danes,  and  was  very  par¬ 
tial  to  the  Monks  from  a  Mixture  of  Superffition  and  Policy,  who  in  Re¬ 
turn  were  very  ufeful  Instruments  to  him  while  Living,  and  in  their  Hif- 
tories  after  his  Death  magnified  his  Virtues  and  extenuated  his  Failings. 
After  a  Reign  of  Glory  and  Peace,  he  died  at  laft  in  the  Arms  of  Vic¬ 
tory.  For  the  Welfh  having  raifed  fome  Commotions  on  the  Frontiers, 
he  entered  Glamorganshire  with  a  puiffant  Army,  and  triumphing  over  his 
Enemies,  Suffered  his  Forces  to  plunder  the  Country ;  but  being  Struck 
with  the  Mifery  of  the  People,  he  ordered  the  greatest  Part  of  the  Booty 
to  be  restored.  In  his  Return  from  this  Expedition,  he  died  after  a  Short 
Illnefs  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  and  to  the  univerfal  Sorrow  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects,  A.  D.  c>7y. 

His  eldeft  Son,  Edward,  was  advanced  to  the  Throne  by  the  Credit  of 
DunStan,  who  by  his  Father  had  been  made  fucceflively  BiShop  of  Worcester 
and  London,  and  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury^  the  Queen  Dow¬ 
ager,  Elfrida,  endeavouring,  though  ineffectually,  to  place  the  Crown  on 
the  Head  of  her  own  Son,  though  an  Infant.  The  young  King  himfelf 
was  but  Fourteen  at  his  Accefiion,  and  under  the  Tuition  of  Dunftan, 
behaved  very  well  during  his  Short  Reign,  affording  great  Hopes  to  his 
Subjects  that  he  would  refemble  his  Father;  but  before  he  had  enjoyed 
the  regal  Dignity  Four  Years,  he  was  cruelly  murthered,  fome  fay  by 
the  Command,  others  by  the  Hand  of  his  Stepmother,  and  from  an  Opi¬ 
nion  of  his  Innocence  and  Virtue,  is  Stiled  in  our  Histories  Edward  the 
Martyr. 

Sentiments  of  thofe  excellent  Judges  of  our  Hiflory  and  Laws,  Mr.  Camden,  Primate  Uflier,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Juflice  Coke;  thus  it  runs,  “  By  the  abundant  Goodnefs  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  the 
“  King  of  Kings,  I  Edgar  King  of  England,  and  of  all  the  Kings  of  the  Iflands,  and  of  the 
“  Ocean  lying  round  about  Britain,  and  of  all  the  Nations  that  are  included  within  the  Cir- 
“  cuit  thereof,  Supreme  Lord  and  Governor,  do  render  Thanks  to  the  fame  Almighty  God  my 
“  King,  who-  hath  enlarged  my  Empire  thus,  and  exalted  it  above  the  Royal  Eflate  of  my  Pro- 
“  genitors,  who  although  they  arrived  to  the  Monarchy  of  all  England,  ever  fince  the  Time  of 
“  Athelflan  (who  was  the  Firfl  that  by  Force  of  Arms  fubdued  the  Englifh  and  all  the  Nations  that 
“  inhabit  Britain)  yet  none  of  them  ever  attempted  to  extend  their  Empire  beyond  the  Bounds 
“  thereof.  But  the  Divine  Goodnefs  hath  favoured  me  fo  far,  as  befide  the  Englifh  Empire,  to 
“  enable  me  to  fubdue  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Ocean,  with  their  moil  flout 
“  and  mighty  Kings  even  as  far  as  Norway,  and  the  greatefl  Part  of  Ireland,  together  with 
“  their  moil  famous  City  of  Dublin.  All  which  (by  God’s  Grace  and  Affiflance)  I  have  fubdued, 

“  and  made  their  Necks  to  floop  under  the  Yoke  of  my  Command.”  This  furely  is  a  clear  Con¬ 
firmation,  and  a  decifive  Proof  as  to  this  Monarch’s  maritime  Power. 


His 
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His  Brother  Ethelred  fucceeded  him  A.  D.  978,  being  at  that  Time 
about  Twelve  Years  of  Age,  and  proved  One  of  the  mod  unhappy  Princes 
who  ever  wore  a  Diadem.  His  Kingdom  at  the  Time  of  his  Acceflion. 
enjoyed  a  profound  Peace,  and  was  in  the  mod  flourifhing  Condition  J.  But 
this  State  was  quickly  and  difmally  altered,  for  the  Danes  renewed  their  In- 
valions,  from  whence  the  moft  dreadful  Confequences  enfued.  Luxury 
prevailing  through  all  Ranks  of  People,  excited  fuch  an  Appetite  for  Riches, 
as  corrupted  the  Morals  and  enervated  the  Minds  of  the  whole  Nation. 
The  Nobility  already  become  too  powerful,  grew  equally  profligate  and 
ambitious;  Avarice  and  a  Defire  of  Rule  grew  general  among  the  Clergy, 
while  the  Commons  became  poor  and  opprefied,  being  expofed  to  the  Arts 
and  Infolence  of  both.  The  King  was  conflantly  and  fhamefully  betrayed, 
fo  that  his  Armies  and  Fleets,  though  very  great,  were  frequently  diffipated 
without  coming  to  Action,  or  defeated  when  they  did.  The  victorious 
Danes  with  their  ufual  Fury  took  and  deftroyed  moft  of  the  Cities  and 
great  Towns  except  London,  plundering  the  Villages  and  open  Country 
without  Mercy,  and  fhedding  the  Blood  of  Multitudes  without  the  fmalleffc 
•Refpedt  to  Age,  Sex,  or  Condition,  after  exhaufting  by  repeated' Subfidies, 
fo  well  known  by  the  Name  of  Dane-gelt,  whatever  the  poor  People 
had  left  m. 

1  From  the  Time  that  the  Northumbrians  were  totally  fubdued  by  King  Edred  to  the  firft  De¬ 
predations  by  the  Danes  in  the  Reign  of  Ethelred,  there  elapfed  about  Thirty  Years,  during 
which  Space  the  Kingdom  of  England  enjoyed  uninterrupted  Felicity.  During  this  Period  the 
Saxon  Conftitution  was  fettled  and  perfe&ed,  fo  that  the  People  enjoyed  every  Thing  they  could 
wifh,  ftri<5t  Juftice,  Trials  by  Juries,  and  equal  Diflribution  of  their  Lands  on  the  Demife  of 
the  Father  of  a  Family,  no  Forfeitures  but  for  Treafon,  great  Encouragement  given  to  In- 
duftry,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Country  was  thoroughly  cultivated,  and,  from  the  Export  of 
its  native  Commodities,  bleffed  with  a  lucrative  Commerce.  In  order  to  form  fome  Idea  of  the 
State  and  Circumflances  of  the  Saxons  in  their  different  Periods,  the  Reader  may  compare  King 
Alfred’s  Teftament  in  the  Edition  of  Affer’S  Annals  by  Wife,  p.  73,  with  that  of  Prince 
.ZEthelftan  eldeft  Son  to  King  Ethelred,  in  the  Appendix  to  Somner’s  Treatife  of  Gavelkind, 
p.  197. 

m  The  firft  Raifing  of  this  Tribute  to  procure  a  temporary  CefTation  of  the  Danifh  Depreda¬ 
tions  is  fixed  by  our  Chronicles  to  A.  D.  991,  and  is  Laid  to  have  been  advifed  by  Siricus  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Sum  then  given  was  Ten  thoufand  Pounds.  In  the  Space  of  Twenty 
Years  this  Dane-geld,  or  Money  for  the  Danes,  was  Five  Times  collected,  and  amounted  in  the 
Whole  to  One  hundred  Thirty-four  thoufand  Pounds,  which  would  coin  into  about  Four  hundred 
thoufand  of  our  Money.  This  Tribute  was  raifed  by  the  Confent  of  General  Councils,  and  mult 
therefore  have  been  levied  according  to  certain  Proportions  through  the  Kingdom.  This  great 
and  general  Tax  was  exclufive  of  what  Ranfoms  the  Danes  extorted  from  particular  Places. 
After  their  Cruelties  and  Oppreflion  at  Canterbury,  they  carried  away  the  then  Archbifhop  Elphe- 
gus,  and  after  keeping  him  Prifoner  on  board  their  Fleet  for  a  Year,  they  put  him  on  Shore 
at  Greenwich,  where,  on  his  refufing  to  levy  Three  thoufand  Pounds  upon  his  Tenants  for  his 
Ranfom,  they  put  him  to  Death  with  moft  barbarous  Cruelties,  A.  D.  1012. 

Z  z 
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These  Miferies  occafioned,  though  they  could  by  no  Means  juftify,  the 
general  Maffacre  of  the  Danes  that  were  fettled  through  the  Kingdom, 
which  was  perpetrated  A.  D.  1002,  a  bloody  Expedient !  that  did  not  in 
any  Degree  anfwer  its  Intention.  Swaine  King  of  Denmark  revenged  it  by 
a  frefh  Invafion,  and  though  he  met  with  much  Refiftance  and  fome  De¬ 
feats,  yet  perfifting  Readily  in  profecuting  the  War,  and  receiving  con¬ 
tinually  frefh  Supplies  of  his  Countrymen,  he  at  length  drove  Etheired  to 
fuch  Straits,  that  after  fending  his  Queen  and  her  Children  to  her  Brother 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  coni! rained  for  his  own  Safety  to  follow 
them.  Upon  this  Swaine  was  generally  fubmitted  to,  and  is  confidered  as 
the  fi rft  Danifh  King  ruling  here  n. 

But  upon  his  fudden  Death  Etheired  returned  and  refumed  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  with  no  better  Fortune  than  before,  the  Danes  dill  labour¬ 
ing  to  eftablifli  their  Conquefl,  and  the  Saxons  to  repel  their  Attacks ;  and 
thus  the  Strength  of  the  Nation  was  daily  exhauded  by  unfuccefsful 
Struggles.  The  Current  of  our  Hidories  attributes  all  thefe  Difaders  to  the 
Weaknefs  and  Inactivity  of  the  Prince,  whom  they  dile  Ethelked  the 
Unready,  yet  the  Fadts  they  relate  point  out  plainly  other  Caufes  more 
adequate  to  the  EdeCt,  and  that  feem  to  exculpate  him  ;  but  above  all,  his 
Laws,  of  which  there  are  many,  fpeak  quite  another  Difpodtion,  and  as  it 
allb  appears,  that  he  aCted  generally  by  the  Advice  of  his  Great  Council, 
he  could  not  be  edeemed  an  arbitrary  Prince,  and  therefore  it  feems  unjud 
to  throw  the  whole  Blame  upon  him°.  In  this  Manner,  often  in  the  Field 
expofed  to  continual  Dangers,  and  with  very  few  Intervals  of  Red,  Ethel- 
red  wore  out  a  forrowful  and  didradled  Reign  of  Thirty-leven  Years, 

»  The  Maffacre  of  the  Danes  was  on  November  the  Thirteenth  A.  D.  1002,  not  long  after  the 
King’s  Marriage  to  Emma  Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Carnage  was  no  Doubt  very 
great,  though  it  might  not  be  nniverfal.  Several  Reafons  have  been  given  for  it,  but  the  molt 
probable  is  that  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  the  King  had  Intelligence  of  their  having  formed 
a  Defign  to  murder  him  and  all  his  Nubility.  King  Swaine,  for  the  Space  of  about  Ten  Years, 
Wafted  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  with  Fire  and  Sword,  deftroying  many  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Villages,  and  plundering  others,  fo  that  this  is  looked  upon  as  the  Second  general  Devaftation 
by  the  Danes,  and  is  attefted  not  only  by  our  own,  but  by  foreign,  and  even  by  the  Danifh 
Chronicles. 

0  This  King  Etheired  came  to  the  Crown,  as  we  have  fhewn,  when  a  Child,  and  was  from  the 
beginning  hated  by  Archbifhop  Dunftan  and  the  Monks,  who  were  now  become  rich,  felf-in- 
terefted,  and  in  all  Rcfpedts  exceedingly  degenerated.  They  forgot  the  Obligations  they  were 
under  to  his  Father  Edgar,  and  to  himfelf,  and  their  Lands  being  exempted  by  the  Laws,  they 
would  contribute  nothing  voluntary,  even  in  the  Depth  of  their  Diftrefs,  to  the  Support  of  their 
Sovereign  or  fellow  Subje&s.  It  appears  plainly  from  the  Saxen  Chronicle,  that  the  King  fre¬ 
quently  confulted  his  Nobility  and  his  Bifliop0,  whofe  Advice  he  followed,  and  it  is  alfo  no  lefs 
plainly  (aid,  that  lie  was  as  frequently  deceived  and  betrayed  by  thofe  he  confulted  ;  fo  that  inflead 
of  being  branded  with  the  ignominious  Epithet  of  Unready,  he  ought  in  Juilice  to  have  been 
Riled  Etheired  the  Unfortunate. 

dying 
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dying  po defied  of  but  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  which  was  inherited 
by  the  eldefl  of  his  furviving  Sons. 

Edmund  was  a  Prince,  who,  as  our  Hifiories  report,  was  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Difpofition  from  his  Father,  infornuch  that  from  his  Strength,  his 
Courage,  and  indefatigable  Activity  in  War,  he  had  obtained  the  Surname 
of  Ironside.  This  gallant  Monarch  fought  with  different  Succefs  Six: 
feveral  Battles  againfl  the  Danes,  and  on  the  Point  of  fighting  the  Seventh, 
after,  as  fome  fay,  a  fingle  Combat  he  came  to  an  Agreement  with  his 
Competitor  Canutus,  by  which  the  Kingdom  was  divided  between  them. 
Not  long  after  this  hedeceafed  fuddenly,  or,  as  fome  affirm,  was  bafely  mur¬ 
dered  at  Oxford  by  the  Traitor  Eadric,  or  at  leall  by  his  Procurement, 
who  had  fo  often  betrayed  both  him  and  his  Father  p,  whom  this  King 
outlived  only  a  few  Months. 

• 

Canute,  Cnute,  or  Knut,  the  Son  of  Swaine,  thereupon  feized  the 
whole  Kingdom  A.  D.  1016,  though  Edmund  left  behind  him  both  Bre¬ 
thren  and  Children ;  but  the  Nation,  tired  out  with  a  Series  of  Calamities, 
terrified  by  a  very  numerous  Danifh  Army,  and  defirous  of  enjoying  Peace, 
fubmitted  and  buffered  him  to  be  crowned.  He  fhewed  himlelf  in  many 
Refpedts  at  leafi  worthy  of  this  good  Fortune,  behaving  with  great  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Moderation,  adhering  to  the  Conflitution,  by  calling  general 
Councils,  a&ing  by  their  Advice,  making  many  good  Laws,  as  appears  by 
thofe  that  are  ltili  extant.  He  laboured  diligently  to  incorporate  the  Two 
Nations,  and  with  this  View  efpoufed  Emma  the  Dowager  of  Ethelred. 
By  her  Advice  he  lent  back  a  large  Body  of  his  Danifh  Troops  into  their 
own  Country,  rewarding  them  liberally  for  their  Services  with  Englifli 
Money  q. 

II  E 

P  This  Eadric  was  a  Man  of  great  Quality  by  Birth,  nobly  allied,  and  very  potent,  fo  that  the 
King  was  obliged  to  ufe  him  in  his  Councils  and  in  his  Armies.'  Pie  was,  as  all  our  Hiftorians 
agree,  an  artful,  intriguing,  infidious  Man,  and  Withal  very  avaricious,  whence  he  was  filled  ia 
Saxon  Eadric  Streona,  that  is  Eadric  the  Gatherer,  from  the  great  Efbites  he  acquired,  and  the 
immenfe  Wealth  he  amafted.  Ethelred  to  render  him  faithful  made  him  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  gave 
him  his  Daughter  in  Marriage.  In  Edmund’s  (hort  Reign,  he  Twice  hindered  him  from  gaining 
complete  Victories,  and  is  laid  by  mofl  Hiftorians. to  have  procured  his  Death,  and  to  have  boafted 
of  this  Service  to  Canute,  who  caufed  him  to  be  llain.  This  is  very  ftmply  told  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  Twice  by  Ingulphus  (Hift.  p.  57,  58)  and  with  the  Addition  of  a  Variety  of  Circum- 
ftances  by  other  Hiftorians. 

4  The  Danilh  Troops  were  fent  back  A.  D.  1018,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays  they  had  a 
Subfidy  given  them  of  Seventy-two  thoufand  Pounds,  and  belides  this  Eleven  thoufand  from  the 
City  of  London.  Some  other  Writers  fay  Eighty  thoufand  from  the  Kingdom,  and  Fifteen  thou- 
fand  from  the  City,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  Sums  that  had  been  formerly  levied,  (ufficiently 
demonflrates  the  Wealth  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  Proportion  thereto  the  Wealth  of  the  City. 

Z  z  2  Sooa  ’ 
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He  made  feveral  Voyages  into  his  Northern  Dominions,  where,  on 
more  than  One  Occalion  he  employed  very  fuccefsfully  his  Saxon  Troops 
againft  his  Enemies.  It  is  not  clear  from  what  Motive,  except  that  of  dif- 
playing  his  Grandeur,  he  made  a  Journey  to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  with 
great  Splendour,  was  received  there  with  great  Refpedt,  and  had  very  high 
Honours  paid  him  by  foreign  Princes  in  his  Paftage.  At  his  Return  he 
a&ed  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Scots.  He  had  the  Title  of  Great  beftowed 
on  him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  Juftice,  Magnanimity,,  and  Love  of 
his  Subjects,  as  for  the  many  Victories  he  gained,  and  the  wide  Extent 
of  his  Dominions1-.  He  fpent  the  laft  Years  of  his  Life  in  Peace,  and  in 
performing  many  Works  of  Piety,  deceafing  A.  D.  103-6  at  Shaftfbury  in 
the  Twentieth  Year  of  his  Reign. 

His  Son  Harold  furnamed  Harefoot,  as  is  faid  from  his  Swiftnefs, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  notwithftanding  the  Oppo- 
lition  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  headed  by  their  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  and 
the  Intrigues  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  whom  he  afterwards  banifhed. 
This  Prince  made  no  very  great  Figure  either  in  War  or  in  Peace,  though 
he  railed  feveral  heavy  Impofitions  on  his  Subjects  during  his  fhort  Reign  of 
Four  Years. 

Hardacknute  or  Hardiknute,  the  Son  of  Canutus  by  Queen  Emma, 
afcended  the  Throne  upon  his  Demife,  recalled  his  mother,  and  invited  over 
his  Brother  Edward,  which  were  the  beft  Actions  of  his  Life.  His  Reign,  like 
that  of  his  Brother,  was  rendered  odious  by  the  heavy  Taxes  that  he  levied 
upon  his  People,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Worcefter  killing  Two  of  the  Col¬ 
lectors,  he  caufed  that  City  to  be  facked  and  deftroyed.  In  other  Refpefts  he 
was  an  indolent  and  a  luxurious  Prince,  whence  it  is  no  great  Wonder  that  he 

Soon  after  the  King  held  a  General  AfTembly  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  agreed  his  Subjects  Ihould 
enjoy  the  Laws  made  by  King  Edgar.  Afterwards  he  publifhed  a  very  full  and  excellent  Code  of 
Laws  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  at  Winchefter,  which  were  to  be  obeyed  alike  by  his  Danilh  and 

Saxon  Subjects. 

r  It  mud  be  allowed,  that  with  all  his  good  Qualities,  Canute,  either  from  Difpofition  or  Policy, 
exercifed  fome  A6Is  of  great  Severity.  For  befides  the  Traitor  Eadric,  he  put  to  Death  fome, 
and  banifhed  others  of  the  Englifh  Nobility,  and  this  early  in  his  Reign  (Chron.  de  Mailros,  A.  D. 
1018.)  and  foon  after  he  had  advanced  them,  perhaps  for  their  Perfidy,  to  great  Employments. 
He  likewife  Cent  Abroad  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood  with  an  Intention,,  as  fome  fay,  to  have 
them  deftroyed,  which  however  is  far  from  being  certain.  Edward  and  Edmund,  Sons  of  King- 
Edmund  lronfide,  went  into  Hungary,  where  Edmund  died,  but  Edward  returned  into  England 
under  the  Reign  of  his  Father’s  Brother,  Ed  ward  the  Confeflor,  yet  did  not  furvive  long,  but 
left  behind  him  an  only  Son  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  Prince  of  the  Saxon  Line.  After  his  Re* 
turn  from  Rome,  A.  D.  1031,  Canute  fcemed  intent  on  effacing  from  the  Minds  of  his  People  the 
Memory  of  paft  Calamities,  and  to  contribute  to  the  utnoft  of  his  Power  to  the  reftoring  Tian- 
qudlity  and  good  Order  throughout  Lis  Dominions. 


was 
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was  not  either  efteetned  or  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  or  his  Death,  which 
happened  fuddenly  at  a  Banquet  in  Lambeth,  at  all  regretted  :  He  fcarce 
reigned  T wo  Years.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  thefe  Princes  attempted 
any  Tiling  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  Excellence  of 
which  made  it  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  Danes  long  fettled  here  than  to  the 
Saxons  themfelves s,  and  fome  Amends  had  been  made  for  the  great  Sums 
levied  by  the  Dissipation  of  their  Father’s  Treafures. 

He  was  fuceeded  by  his  Brother  Edward,  who  is  {tiled  ufually,  it 
being  the  CuStom  of  the  Saxons  to  diftinguifh  their  Kings  of  the  lame 
Appellation  by  the  Addition  of  Surnames,  The  Confessor.  He  proved 
a  weak  fuperftitious  Prince,  whom  the  Monks  reprefent  as  a  Saint,  though 
his  Ufage  of  his  Mother  and  his  Queen  feem  not  to  entitle  him  to  any 
fuch  Diftinclion.  Plis  Dominions  were  fometimes  infulted  by,  but  oftener 
threatened  with  foreign  Invafions,  yet  fuffered  much*  more  through  the 
predatory  Depredations  of  his  rebellious  Subjects  ;  fo  that  thefe  Calamities,, 
joined  to  inclement  Seafons,  prevented  in  a  great  Meafure  the  Repair  of 
thofe  Places  that  had  been  in  the  preceding  Troubles  either  injured  or 
deflroyed  C 

*  It  appears  very  Rrange,  efpecially  to  modern  Hiflorians,  that  the  Danes  fhould  make  no  Efforts 
on  the  Demife  of  Hardiknute,  to  fet  up  fome  One  of  their  own  Nation,  confideri'ng  their  great 
Power  ;  yet  the  Wonder  will  be  much  leflened,  if  we  confider  that  Canutus  laboured  inceflantly 
to  conciliate  the  Minds  of  his  Subjects,  and  as  fall  as  was  poffible  to  incorporate  them  into  One. 
Nation,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  lhew  from  the  moft  ancient  and  authentick  Hiltories  of  thofe 
Times,  he  in  a  great  Meafure  efFefted  by  Intermarriages,  efpecially  amongft  the  great  Families. 
Befides  this,  Edward  was  on  the  Spot,  and  the  Danes  had  no-  Prince  of  their  own,  whofe  Title 
they  could  fupport.  We  muff  alfo  remember  that  the  Dnnifh  Fleets  and  Armies  were  gone.- 
There  is  therefore  no- Reafon  to  credit  what  Pontanus  (in  vit.  Magn  Boni  lib  v.)  reports,  that  Ha¬ 
rold,  under  Pretence  of  celebrating  the  late  King’s  Funeral,  drew  out  the  Danifh  Forces,  and' 
eaufed  them  in  One  Night  to  be  all  maftacred.  As  little  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  John  Bromton’s 
Story,  ap.  decern  Script,  col.  934,  that  at  this  Period  the  Englifh  expelled  the  Danes  and  then 
raifed  Edward  to  the  Throne.  The  Truth  is,  he  owed  his  Advancement  to  Earl  Godwin. 
Hill:.  Ingulphi,  p.  62,  who  had  conllantly  adhered  to  his  Mother  Queen  Emma,  the  Widow  of 
Canute. 

1  We  have  already  Ihewn  the  Methods  taken  by  the  Saxons  to  found  new  Towns,  and  to  en¬ 
large  old  Ones,  which  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  Alterations  that  mull  have  happened  in  many  of 
them,  from  the  Change  of  the  Heptarchy  into  a  Monarchy.  In  the  Wars  before  the  Time  of  Al¬ 
fred  and  during  his  Reign  and  after,  great  Devaftaticns  happened,  and  though  from  the  Time  of 
Edgar  the  Saxon  Princes  were  very  afliduous  in  relloring  and  rebuilding,  yet  from  the  Feg'nning 
©f  Ethelbert’s  Reign  to  the  Ciofe  of  it  there  was  a  new  Scene  of  Confuflon,  Defolation,  and 
Bloodfhed.  We  may  therefore  very  eafily  conceive  that  a  great  Change.-  was  made  in  the  Face  of 
the  Country,  and- in  the  Condition  of  the  People,  and  of  this  we  have  Two  very  llrong  Proofs, 
viz.  the  Famines  that  prevailed  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  throughU 
the  Want  of  Cultivation,  and  the  Exhortation  of  the  Pope  foon  after  the  Norman  ConcueE,  to  re¬ 
move  epifcopal  Sees  out  of  mean  and  decayed  Towns  into  thofs  that  were  more  flour i thing  and< 
fitter  to  become  Cities,. 
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However  he  is  (aid  to  have  remitted  the  galling  Tax  of  Dane« 
gelt  u ,  and  to  have  framed  a  Code  of  Laws  with  a  View  to  the  bring¬ 
ing  the  feveral  Cufloms  prevailing  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
into  One  general  Syfbem,  which  in  Part  had  been  attempted,  but  never 
accomplifhed  by  any  of  his  Predeceffors.  His  long  Refidence  in  their 
Country  filled  him  with  itrong  Prepoffefiions  in  favour  of  the  Normans, 
which  was  a  Circumftance  highly  dilpleafing  to  the  Nation  ;  fo  that,  not- 
With (landing  what  is  written  by  the  Bulk  of  our  Hiflorians  fince  the  Con- 
quefl,  he  was  far  from  being  lo  highly  or  fo  generally  reverenced  and  ef- 
teemed  as  they  would  reprefent  him.  He  fpent  a  large  Sum  of  Money  in 
building  the  {lately  Structure  of  Weflminfler  Abbey,  which  was  hardly 
compleated  and  confecrated  before  it  became  the  Place  of  his  Sepulture. 
He  died  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  A.  D.  1066  w. 

1 

_  1 

Harold  the  Son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  during  the  Reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  chief  Conduit  of  his  Affairs,  Hepped  into  the  vacant  Throne,  was 
acknowledged  for,  their  King  by  the  Nobility,  and  crowned  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  though  Edgar  Atheling  the  Grandfon  of  Edmund  Iron- 
lide,  and  Grand  Nephew  to  the  deceafed  Edward,  was  in  the  Court,  and 
had  been  confidered  by  the  Clergy  and  People  as  his  Heir.  Harold  had 
fcarce  affirmed  the  regal  Title  before  he  found  himfelf  threatened  with  an 
Invafion  from  Normandy,  and  while  he  was  making  Preparations  for  re¬ 
pelling  this,  his  own  Brother  Tody,  who  had  been  banifhed  by  King  Ed- 

u  Mr.  Selden  very  judicioufiy  diAinguifhcs  two  different  Kinds  of  Dane-gelt  :  The  One  was  a 
Tribute  which  was  paid  to  procure  a  Refpite  from  their  Depredations,  the  latter  was  a  conftant 
annual  Tax  to  protect  the  Country  ahd  the  Coafts  fiom  their  Invafions,  which  was  raifed  in  the 
Nature  of  a  Land  Tax,  and  was  employed  in  fitting,  out  Ships  of  War,  and  in  the  Maintenance 
of  Seamen.  This  was  alfo  very  frequently  paid  to  the  Danes,  both  before  and  after  the  Ac- 
ceffion  of  Canute,  as  they  were  ready  to  hire  rhemfelves  for  this  Purpofe,  and  it  was  this  laff  Tax, 
which,  as  fome  of  our  Hifiorians  fay,  amounted  to  about  Thirty-eight  thoufand  Pounds  per  An¬ 
num,  that  was  remitted  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  when  it  had  fubfified  for  Thirty-eight  Years, 
and  in  that  Space,  if  their  Accounts  be  right,  amounted  to  about  Four  Millions  of  our  Money. 

w  It  is  affei  ted  by  John  Bromron  in  his  Chronicle,  ap.  decern  Script,  col.  95 6,  957.  Henr.  de 
ICnyghton,  col.  2338,  that  Edward  the  Confefior  made  fuch  a  Code  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Text,  and. 
he  gives  us  fome  Saxon  Terms  from  it,  which  he  explains  in  Latin  and  in  French.  In  the  Saxon 
Laws  there  are  thefe  of  Edward  the  Confefior,  faid  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror  ;  but  they 
are  a  firange  perplexed  Compilation,  and  even  in  thefe  it  is  faid,  that  they  were  not  called  his  Laws, 
becaufe  he  made  them,  but  becaufe  he  obferved  them  It  is  likewife  infinyated,  that  from  the 
Accdfion  of  Canutus  the  Saxon  Laws  had  been  buried  in  Oblivion,  and  that  the  great  Merit  of 
Edward  lay  in  his  reviving  thofe  of  King  Edgar,  which,  as  the  Reader  hath  already  feen,  is  not 
conformable  to  Truth,  though  well  calculated  for  the  Purpofes  of  thofe  Times  when  ail  In¬ 
quiries  into  Saxon  Learning  was  difeouraged.  As  to  the  Laws  of  King  Edward,  inferred  by  In- 
gulphus  in  his  Hiflory,  p.  88,  to  which  fome  Additions  were  made  from  MSS.  by  the  learned 
Selden  in  his  Notes  and  Obfervations  upon  Eadmerus,  p.  173 — 194.  thefe  are  publiflvrd  In  Wil¬ 
kins’s  Colledlion,  p.  21 1,  with  a  Latin  Tranflation,  for  the  Conqueror  publilhed  them  in  French, 
thovgh  under  the  Name,  and  as  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confefior. 

7  •  ward. 
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ward,  came  with  a  piratical  Squadron,  har  raffed  the  Coafts  on  the  Wed: 
and  South  Sides  of  the  Ifland,  and  at  length  failed  to  the  North,  landed 
his  Forces,  and  endeavoured  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of  Northumberland,  of 
which  he  had  been  Earl ;  but  Morcar,  then  in  Poffeflion  of  the  County, 
affifted  by  the  Earl  of  Chefter,  gave  him  Battle,  beat  his  Forces,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  few  Ships  into  the  Ports  of  Scotland. 

As  he  met  with  no  Afliftance  there,  he  was  compelled  to  put  to  Sea 
again,  and  arriving  in  Norway,  perfuaded  the  King  to  join  him  with 
a  Fleet  of  fome  Hundred  Sail,  with  which  they  entered  the  Humber,  and 
landed  a  numerous  Army.  The  Two  Earls  before-mentioned  ventured  to 
fight  them  with  an  inferior  Force,  but  were  beat  with  confiderable  Lofs. 
The  News  of  this  Misfortune  obliged  Harold  to  march  Northward,  and 
meeting  his  Enemies  at  Strangford  Bridge,  he  gained  a  complete,  though  a 
very  bloody  Victory,  in  which  Tofty,  and  fome  fay  Harold  Harfager  the 
Monarch  of  Norway  was  alfo  flain,  their  whole  Force  deftroyed,  and  only 
a  few  Vefiels  of  their  numerous  Fleet  efcaped.  At  this  very  critical  Junc¬ 
ture  William  Duke  of  Normandy  landed  in  Suffex. 

PIarold,  who  was  returned  to  London,  and  had  difmiffed  Part  of  his 
Army,  marched  immediately  to  oppofe  him,  and  after  performing  all 
that  could  be  expedted  from  a  brave  Man,  and  a  very  experienced  Oflicer, 
was  flain  in  that  fatal  and  decilive  Battle  fought  on  Heathficld  near 
Haflings  on  the  Fourteenth  of  October,  when  he  had  reigned  Forty 
Weeks  and  One  Day.  With  him  fell  the  Saxon  Power,  and  with  it  the 
Spirit  of  the  Saxon  Confidtution  was  well  nigh  extinguifhed,  after  that 
Nation’s  flourifhing  in  this  Ifland  about  the  Space  of  Six  hundred  Years 

It  is  hoped  that  upon  Refledtion  the  Reader  will  fee  no  juft:  Caufe  to 
complain  of  the  Trouble  given  him  in  going  briefly  through  the  Saxon 
Hiftory,  which  at  the  fame  Time  it  exhibits  and  explains  the  memorable 
and  laudable  Adtions  ot  our  Anceftors,  thews  alfo  the  Grounds,  the  Growth, 

x  It  hath  been  by  fome  thought  ftrange,  that  the  Fate  of  fo  great  a  Nation  fhould  be  decided  i 
by  a  fingle  Battle :  A  little  Confederation  will  diminifh  at  Jcnfl,  if  not  take  away  the  Wonder. 
The  People  had  been  long  harralfed  by  Wars,  and  thereby  their  Numbers  lefTened.  In  this  very 
Year  there  were  no  lefs  than  Three  very  bloody' and  hard  fought  Battles,  in  which,  as  fome  com¬ 
pute,  there  fell  not  lefs  than  One  hundred  thoufand  Men.  In  the  next  Place,  the  Norman  gave 
them  no  Time  to  breathe,  but  marched  diredtly  with  his  vidlorious  Army  to  London.  Add  to 
this,  that  he  immediately  compromifed  Matters  with  the  Clergy,  who  being  very  attentive  to 
their  own  Interefls,  and  being  allowed  their  own  Terms,  acknowledged  William  for  their  King,  . 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  York  crowned  him  at  Chriilmas,  Ten  Weeks  and  Two  Days  after  the 
Battle  of  Haflings,  and  when  there  were  Eleven  Days  wanting  to-  complete  the  Year  in  which 
Edward  the  ConfefTor  died. 
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and  the  Changes  of  ourConAitution,  as  well  as  the  different  Faces  this  Country 
hath  worn  in  different  Periods.  The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from  Ger¬ 
many  a  rational  Love  of  Liberty,  and  a  juft  Seni'e  of  the  propereft  Means 
of  preferving  it  in  the  fundamental  Principles  of  their  political  SyAem.  The 
Ferocity  fbewn  at  their  Arrival,  and  which  fubiifted  alfo  for  fome  Time 
after,  flowed  from  the  Errors  of  Paganifm.  The  native  Rectitude  of  their 
Minds  appeared  in  that  Docility  with  which  they  embraced  the  Chriftian 
P^eligion. 

The  fettling  tnemfelves  in  fmall  Principalities  was  likewife  conformable 
to  their  ancient  Cufloms,  and  as  we  have  obferved,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  Territories  which  compofed  thefe  Principalities  being  thoroughly  and 
quickly  peopled.  But  though  their  Sovereignties  were  feparate  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  yet  the  Spirit  of  their  Laws  was  everywhere  the  fame,  which  (hewed 
an  inflexible  Attachment  to  their  original  Notions.  Alfred  difeovered 
his  great  Wifdom  in  working  thefe  into  his  own  Syffem,  and  by  retaining 
and  eftablifhing  thofe  Forms  of  adminiftering  Juflice  to  which  they  had 
been  ever  accuftomed,  when  divided  into  fmall  States,  through  every 
County,  Hundred,  and  even  Ty thing,  preferved  the  fame  Order  and 
Harmony  through  the  whole  Monarchy  that  fubflfted  in  thofe  fmaller  Prin¬ 
cipalities.  The  InAitution  of  the  View  of  Frank-pledge,  which  he  fuper- 
induced  from  the  Circumflances  of  the  Times,  was  a  wonderful  Proof  of 
his  Sagacity,  as  it  eflablilhed  Peace,  encouraged  Induflry,  and  became  a 
Principle  of  national  Probity  V.  He  with  equal  Prudence  formed  a  regular 
and  Aanding  Militia,  and  wifely  diAributed  the  maritime  Force  he  created 
in  feparate  Squadrons  on  the  different  CoaAs  of  his  Dominions. 

His  Succeffors  invariably  adhering  to  his  wife  Maxims,  gradually  corn- 
pleated  his  great  Delign,  which  appeared  in  its  full  LuAre  under  the 
peaceable  and  propitious  Reign  of  Edgar,  when  the  Power,  the  Riches, 
and  the  Superiority  of  this  Nation  over  all  its  Neighbours,  was  in  every 

y  It  is  judicioufly  obferved  by  Mr.  Selden,  that  it  is  only  by  pieceing  together  Fragments, 
and  comparing  them  with  oar  ancient  Cufloms,  that  we  gain  any  Idea  of  the  Saxon  Confu¬ 
tation,  which  notwithstanding  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  complete.  The  Divifion  of  the 
Kingdom  was  perfectly  regular.  The  Rights  of  the  feveral  Orders  of  People  exactly  fettled 
from  the  Crown  to  the  Clown,  and  none  deprived  of  their  Freedom,  but  fuch  as  had  fhewn 
themfelves  unworthy  and  incapable  of  it.  There  was  a  dne  Difhibution  of  Juflice,  quick,  eafy, 
and  equal  through  all  Parts  of  the  Realm,  by  which  the  King’s  Peace,  which  was  their  Phrafe 
for  a  perfedl  Submidion  to  Government,  was  confhmtly  maintained  :  A  (landing  Provilion  made 
both  for  a  Military  and  Naval  Force,  Idienefs  prevented,  and  as  for  the  real  Poor,  who  were 
proper  Objedts  of  Companion,  Care  was  taken  of  them  by  the  religious  Hcufes,  who  by  their 
apparent  Charity  in  this  Refpedt,  gave  fuch  Eafe  to  the  Publick,  as  certainly  proem ed,  and  in 
dome  Meafure  feemed  to  juflify  the  Donations  they  received. 
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Circumftance  carried  to  Demonftration.  This  feems  to  be  a  Thing 
not  hitherto  fufficiently  confidered,  otherwife  no  Doubt  could  have  ever 
arifen,  whether  this  regular  and  connected  Scheme  of  Government  was  as 
well  fuited  to  an  extcnfive  Empire,  as  to  a  new  Eftablilhment  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Extent7-. 

» 

It  was  not  through  any  DefeCt  in  the  Syftem,  but  from  the  NegleCI 
thereof,  and  the  Breaches  therein,  that  the  Saxon  Monarchy  declined.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Firmnefs  of  its  Materials,  and  Excellency  of  its  Con- 
ftruCtion  became  more  vifible  from  thence,  and  rendered  it  more  worthy  of 
Refpedt  and  Veneration.  The  Perfian  Empire  was  overthrown  merely  by 
luperior  Force  of  Arms.  That  of  the  Romans  by  inteftine  Divifions,  and  the 
Inroads  of  barbarous  People,  without  any  Veftiges  remaining  of  their  priftine 
Form.  The  Saxons  experienced  like  Calamities,  torn  by  domeftic  Fac¬ 
tions,  invaded  by  numerous  Swarms  of  favage  Nations  from  Abroad, 
they  were  not  conquered,  but  difpofed  to  Submiffion  :  They  incorporated 
with  the  Danes,  and  acknowledged  Danifh  Princes  for  their  Kings,  but 
they  preferved  in  a  great  Meafure  their  religious  and  civil  Conftitution,  and 
in  Procefs  of  Time  recovered  the  Monarchy.  The  Danes  ceded  that  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Intereft  in  this  Country  and  in  the  Protection  afforded  by  its  Laws, 

The  Normans,  though  their  Duke  pretended  a  Claim  of  Right,  gave  us 
in  this  RefpeCt  a  far  harfher  Shock  :  But  the  Foundation  was  too  deeply 
laid  to  be  Subverted.  The  People  fhewed  not  only  an  Attachment  to, 
but  alfo  a  paftionate  Love  for  their  Laws,  by  continually  demanding  them, 
they  were  often  promifed,  and  in  fome  Meafure  were  at  laft,  indeed,  gra¬ 
dually  and  partially  reftored.  At  this  very  Day  they  are  the  Bails  of  the 
moft  valuable  Parts  of  our  Conftitution,  in  the  fame  Manner  that  the  Ger- 
man  Maxims  were  of  the  Saxon  Form  of  Rule,  and  the  ableft  Judges  have 
declared  it  their  Opinion,  that  we  very  eftentially  fuffer  through  the  Want  of 

z  The  Contents  of  this  Chapter  being  maturely  confidered,  it  will  not  certainly  appear  fur- 
prizing,  and  much  lefs  incredible,  that  under  fuch  a  Conftitution,  the  Country  ffiould  be  tho¬ 
roughly  peopled,  and  confequcntly  every  where  improved.  But  we  do  not  barely  lay  this  down 
as  an  Opinion,  but  afiert  it  alfo  as  a  Fact.  R.  Higden  the  Monk  of  Chefier  affirms,  that  in 
virtue  of  a  Commiifion  granted  in  the  Fourth  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  is  precifely  Seven 
hundred  Years  ago,  there  were  then  found  in  this  Kingdom  Fifty-two  thoufand  Towns  and  Vil¬ 
lages,  and  Forty-five  thoufand  and  Two  Pariffies.  A  Thing  looked  upon  as  very  certain  in  the 
Pveign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  appears  by  the  Tefiimony  of  Mr.  Harrifon,  who  wrote  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Britain,  and  that  learned  Antiquary  Mr.  Jofeph  Holland  (Hearne’s  Collection  of  curious 
Difcourfes,  p.  62.)  though  at  that  Time  the  Number  of  Towns  and  Villages  were  funk  to  Seven¬ 
teen  thoufand.  Now  if  we  confider  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  that  thefe  Cities,  Towns,  Vil¬ 
lages,  Hamlets,  and  Pariffies  mull  have  contained,  we  cannot  doubt  that  England  at  the  Time  of 
the  Conqueft  was  very  well,  though  before  the  Danifh  War  it  mull  have  been  better  peopled, 
~and  as  the  Number  of  People  infer  SubliRence,  fo  mull  that  have  arifen  from  Cultivation. 
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fome  of  thofe  Parts  of  their  Syftem  that  we  have  loft.  Thefe  are  Points, 
that  certainly  deferve  to  be  univerfally  known,  to  be  maturely  confidered, 
and  to  be  had  in  perpetual  Remembrance. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Nature,  Progrefs,  and  Improvement  of  the  Norman  Con- 

ftitution. 

E  Reafons  that  induced  the  Continuance  of  this  Enquiry.  The  ObjeBs  there- 
'*■  of,  and  the  Manner  of  treating  it  in  this  Chapter  briefly  flated.  William 
the  Conqueror  transferred  in  a  great  Meafure  both  Power  and  Property  in 
this  Country  to  the  Normans.  Other  Innovations  made  by  this  Monarch. 
The  wretched  State  to  which  the  Natives ,  and  more  ejpecially  the  ?7iidling 
and  meaner  Sort  were  reduced  by  thefe  Meafures.  William  fur  named 
Rufus  governed  with  lefs  Policy  and  equal  Severity.  Henry  the  Firfl 
made  a  Shew  of  Mil dnefs,  and  an  Intention  of  redrefling  Grievances.  I he 
feeming  Benignity  and  Moderation  of  his  Laws.  Thefe,  though  never  formally 
abrogated,  were  hardly,  if  at  all  objerved.  The  turbulent  and  diflracled 
yidminif  ration  of  Stephen.  InfurreBions  and  foreign  Wars  brought 
heavy  and  repeated  Hiflreffes  on  the  People.  Thefe  Miferies ,  notwit  hflanding 
fome  fair  Promifes,  inflead  of  diminijhing  are  increafed.  The  Face  of  the 
Country  changed,  and  its  Value  impaired.  FaBs  that  evince  the  Reality  of 
thefe  Affertions.  The  Normans  labour  to  efface  all  Memory  of  the  Saxon 
Policy.  The  Second  Period ,  beginning  *with  the  Reign  of  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet.  His  laudable  Endeavours  to  fet  Bounds  to  the  exorbitant  Power 
of  the  Clergy.  Many  wife  and  good  Laws  and  Regulations  made  by  this 
Monarch.  Succeeded  by  his  Son  Richard  the  Firfl.  His  Expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  theConfequences  thereof  in  refpeB  to  this  Country.  King 
John  by  his  ill  Con  duel  plunged  the  Nation  into  a  civil  War.  He  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  his  Barons  to  grant  Magna  Chart  a,  or  the  Great  Charter  of 
Liberties.  The  Remainder  of  his  dijlurbed  and  unfettled  Reign.  Henry 
the  Third  fucceeded  his  Father  in  his  Nonage.  The  Miferies  and  Con - 
fufions  of  his  long  Reign,  which  were  however  compofed  before  his  Deceafe . 
The  Condition  of  the  Commons  fill  very  low  and  indifferent  during  this 
Period.  Tet  fome  Sparks  of  Induftry  and  Commerce  began  therein  to  appear , 
but  were  unfettled  and  confined  while  Cultivation  in  general  remained  in  a  very 
low  State.  Edward  the  Firfl  fucceeded  his  Father  with  the  univerfal 
Applaufe  of  his  SubjeBs.  His  entire  Conquefl  of  Wales  and  frequent  De¬ 
putes 
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putcs  with  France .  He  claimed  the  Superiority  over  ScotIandy  reduced 
it  thrice ,  and  died  in  his  Fourth  Expedition  againfl  that  Country.  As  a 
State [man  he  aXed  with  very  great  Sagacity  and  Penetration.  Shewed 
wonderful  Abilities  in  managing  the  Tempers  of  all  Ranks  of  his  Subjects. 
Provided  Remedies  for  the  internal  D  if  orders  of  the  Nation.  His  fingular 
Attention  to  the  proper  Adminijlration  of  ffuflice.  Confirmed  the  great 
Charter ,  and  the  Charter  of  the  F or efis  with  very  Jalutary  Additions  and  Im¬ 
provements.  Succeeded  by  Edward  the  Second \  who  pr of e cutes  the  War 
againffi  the  Scots  without  Succefs.  The  Remainder  of  his  unfortunate  Reign 
to  his  Depofition.  Edward  the  Third  with  different  Fortune  renews  the 
War  again Jl  the  Scots.  His  Claim  to  their  Crown,  and  repeated  Succeffes 
againffi  the  French.  The  principal  Events  of  his  long  Reign .  The  Condition 
and  Gircumfiances  of  the  People  during  this  Third  Period  confidered.  The 
Progrefs  of  Indufiry  and  the  Caufes  of  the  Want  of  Cultivation.  A  curfory 
Review  of  the  Four fucceeding  Reigns.  The  like  in  refpeX  to  thofe  c/Edward 
the  Fourth  ^WRichard  the  Third.  A  JuccinX  Account  of  the  Devafiation 
and  Depopulation  of  this  Country.  The  State  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  at  the 
Conclufion  of  this  Fourth  Period.  The  Accefiion  of  Henry  the  Seventh , 
and  a  brieff' Detail  off'  his  Reign .  The  good  Confequences  attending  the  wife 
Me a fur  es  and  fettled  Syfiem  of  Policy  which  he  introduced  and  maintained. 
Gradual  Recovery  and  Improvements  of  every  Kind  f  rom  his  Time .  Remarks 
and  Reflexions  on  the  Contents  off'  this  Chapter . 

IT  Teemed  necelTary  to  go  through  the  Britifh  and  the  Saxon  Hiftories 
more  diftindtly  and  at  large,  as  they  had  not  been  very  fully  confidered  be¬ 
fore  in  that  Point  of  View  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  them. 
But  from  the  Entry  of  the  Normans,  our  publick  TranfaCtions  have  been, 
efpecially  of  late,  more  amply  related,  and  more  critically  examined,  as 
being  fuppofed,  from  their  being  nearer  in  point  of  Time,  to  have  a  flronger 
Operation  upon  and  a  clofer  Connection  with  the  immediate  Caufes  of  fub- 
fequent  Events.  For  thefe  Reafons,  and  becaufe  our  Antiquaries,  Law¬ 
yers,  and  political  Writers,  as  well  as  our  Hiftorians,  have  difeuffed  many 
of  thefe  Matters  very  fully,  we  are  by  no  Means  tied  to  fo  regular  and 
circumftantial  a  Detail  in  this  as  in  the  former  Chapters a.  Belides  we 

have 

a  It  is  a  Point  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  have  attentively  confidered  our  publick  Concerns, 
that  they  have  been  much  affifled  by  the  fedulous  and  indefatigable  Refearches  of  our  ablelt  Anti¬ 
quaries.  For  this  the  Names  of  Leland,  Talbot,  Camden,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  John  Spelman, 
Somner,  Lambard,  and  Burton  will  be  ever  held  in  grateful  Remembrance.  Much  hath  been  like- 
wife  done  by  fome  eminent  Sages  in  the  Law,  particularly  Glanville,  BraCton,  Fortefcue,  Sir 
William  Fleetwood,  Selden,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  many  others.  Our 
Clergy  have  likewife  contributed  their  Labours  m  a  Manner  that  will  ever  do  them  the  greeted 
Honour,  fuch  as  the  Archbifhops  Parker  and  Ufher,  Bifhops  Fell,  Stillingfleet,  Fleetwood,  and 
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have  already  in  many  Places,  and  in  the  latt  Book  more  efpecially,  been 
obliged  to  enter  in  fome  Refpe&s  on  this  Subject,  which  Particulars  we 
ill  all  be  careful  not  to  repeat. 

\ 

Yet  to  preferve  the  neceflary  Connection,  and  to  give  a  greater  Perfpi- 
cuity  to  various  Aflertions  already  incidentally  delivered,  we  Ihall,  as  fuc- 
cinCtly  as  may  be,  profecute  the  fame  Method,  fo  as  to  mark  the  molt 
fignal  Changes  in  the  Conttitution,  and  endeavour  to  trace  their  EffeCts 
on  the  State  of  the  People,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Country.  Circu-m- 
ftances  not  always  attended  to  in  general  Hiftories,  but  which  are  the  proper 
Subjects  of  the  Political  State  of  Britain.  In  order  to  execute  this  ar¬ 
duous  Talk  intelligibly,  it  will  be  requifite  to  range  thefe  FaCts  and  Gb- 
fervations  in  dittinCt  Periods,  by  which  they  will  be  more  naturally  digefted, 
and  their  Correfpondence  better  difeerned  L 

We  have  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Chapter  remarked,  that  the  Normans, 
when  they  became  Matters  here,  gave  a  great  Shock  to  the  Saxon  Syttem, . 
whereby  many  Alterations  were  wrought,  and  it  will  be  the  Bulinefs  of  our 
Firft  SeClion  fo  to  explain  that  Matter,  as  to  make  this  Affertion  good.  W il- 
liam  the  First,  or  as  we  are  accuttomed  to  call  him,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  was  a  very  penetrating,  refolute,  and  aufterc  Prince,  much  at¬ 
tached  to  his  own  Subjects,  and  ttrongly  addicted  to  their  Cuftoms.  He 
provided  molt  nobly  for  thofe  who  came  over  with  him,  by  making  large 
Grants  to  them  of  Lands  taken  from  the  Natives  under  feudal  Tenures,  , 
accord!  g  to  the  Manner  of  their  own  Country,  by  which  a  numerous,  . 
potent,  and  permanent  Military  Force  became  ettablittied,  not  only  without 
any  Expence,  but  incidentally  with  very  conliderable  Profit  to  the  Crown  c. 

The  - 


Gibfon’,  Dr.  Gale,  Batteley,  Stukeley,  and  very  many  others.  Some  of  our  great.  Hiftorians  have 
thrown  Light  upon  them  in  many  Refpefts,  fuch  as  the  VifcountSt.  Albans,  Lord  Herbert,  Bifhops 
Godwin,  Kennet,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Sir  Roger  Twyfden,  &c.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  our  learned  hikorical  Poet  Michael  Drayton.  It  would  have  been  unpardonable  not 'to 
have  paid  this  Tribute  of  Rerpe(5t  to  thefe  great  Names,  lTnce  from  them,  if  any  Merit  Avail  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  this  Work,  it  was  derived. 

b  The  candid  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  confider  the  Want  of  Dates,  or  of  a  Multitude  of 
material  Fa6ts,  as  Omi  (lions  or  Defects  in  this  Chapter,  fince  our  Intention  therein  is  by  no 
Means  to  compofe,  but  to  apply  Hiftory.  A  regular  Dedufrion  was  neceffary  to  render  this 
intelligible  and  perfpicuous ;  but  the  Whole  is  directed  to  a  ftngle  Point,  that  of  fhewing  how 
the  Circumftances  of  the  People  have  been  altered  by  the  Changes  in  our  Government,  keeping 
alfo  always  this  Pofition  in  View,  that  the  belt  Conftitution  is  that  which  hath  the  Subject's  Happi- 
Eefs  for  its  Object,  and  that  this  is  belt  administered  when  the  greateft  Number  of  People  of  all 
Ranks  are  made  happy. 

c  At  the  very  Beginning  of  his  R.eign  he  made  Fitz  Olborn  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Hereford,  and 
gave  him  vaft  Poffeflioris.  In  like  Manner  Alan  Earl  of  Bretagne  he  made  Earl  of  Richmond, 
bellowing  on  him  Four  hundred  Forty-two  Manors,  To  Robert  Earl  of  Morton  in  Normandy 

-  .  he 
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The  more  effectually  to  fecure  the  Clergy  in  his  Intereft,  he  indulged  them 
in  a  Kind  of  Independency  on  the  Civil  Power,  by  permitting  the  Pre¬ 
lates  to  withdraw  from  the  County  Courts  in  which  hitherto  they  had 
prefided  with  the  Earls,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fuffered  them  to  conned: 
themfelves  clofely  with  the  Papal  See,  by  the  Authority  of  which  his ; 
Title  was  fupported,  and  to  finifh  the  Whole  filled  eveiy  Englifh  Bifhop- 
rick  as  it  became  vacant,  either  with  his  own  Countrymen  or  foreign 
Prelates  d.  By  taking  thefe  Steps  he  had  in  a  very  fhort  Space  the  fpiritual 
as  well  as  the  Temporal  Proprietors  of  Lands  entirely  at  his  Devotion. 

Instead  of  the  fimple  and  plain  Mode  of  the  Saxons  in  diftributing 
Juftice,  he  introduced  Appeals  to  the  King’s  Court,  where,  as  tiiey  were- 
to  be  determined  by  a  Norman  Magiftrate  filed  Jufticiar  or  Chief  Juftice, 
the  Laws  and  the  Pleadings  were  neceffarily  in  French,  and  this  brought 
in  all  that  Refinement  and  Chicane  for  which  the  Normans  were  ever 
famous.  He  alfo  directed  the  judicial  Decifion  by  Combat,'  in  Addition  to 
the  Modes  of  Ordeal  and  Juries,  which  had  been  till  then  in  ufe  Forefls, 
and  the  fanguinary  Laws  refpeCting  them,  came  in  with  him  alfo,  and  . 

he  gave  the  County  of  Cornwall  here  with  Seven  hundred  Ninety-three  Manors,  and  was  equally  . 
liberal  to  many  others.  The  Truth  is  he  came  in,  and  was  to  be  kept  in  by  their  Affiftance", 
which  was  the  Reafon  that  he  parcelled  out  moftof  the  Lands  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  own  Country¬ 
men,  and  to  the  Fi-enc'n,  Flemings,  Anjouvins,  Bretons,  and  Poitouvins.  All  thefe  held  by  the 
*  Norman  Tenures,  which  were  attended  with  doing  Homage  at  their  Entrance,  paying  Reliefs 
when  they  came  in  by  Succeffion,  becoming  Wards  while  under  Age;  and  if  the  Fief  defeended 
to  a  Female,  he  gave  her  in  Marriage.  JBefides  which  they  were  fubjedf  to  Efcuage,  Aids,  &c. 
and  yet  with  all  thefe  Burthens,  thefe,  and  thefe  Tenures  only  were  reputed  free,  becaufe  thofe 
who  held  them  were  tied  only  to  Military  Services. 

d  He  was  always  jealous  of  the  Saxons,  and  on  his  Firft  Return  to  Normandy  carried  feveral  of 
the  principal  Nobility  with  him  as  Hoftages.  His  Severities  provoked  many  to  rebel,  and  this 
afforded  a  frefh  Opportunity  of  giving  away  their  Lands.  Stigand  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  he 
caufed  to  be  deprived  to  make  Way  for  Lanfranc  a  Norman.  Alfred  Archbifhop  of  York, 
who  fet  the  Crown  upon  his  Head,  died  in  Difgrace  for  reproaching  him  with  the  Breach  of  his 
Promifes,  and  Thomas  a  Monk  of  Bayonne  fucceeded  him.  This  was.  the  uniform  Tenor  of  his 
Policy,  fo  that  as  his  Secretary  Ingulphus  tells  us,  by  the  End  of  his  Reign  there  was  hardly 
any  Englifliman,  an  Earl,  Baron,  Bifhop,  or  in  fhort  trufled.  with  any  Office  of  Dignity  or  Power  ■ 
throughout  the  Realm. 

e  The.  Duel,  confidered  as  a  judicial  Decifion,  is  Laid  to  have  taken  its  rife  among  the  Bur- 
guudi;  but  it  was  pra&ifed  alfo  by  the  Lombards,  and  atnongff  the  Northern  Nations.  Some 
incline  to  think  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Saxons,  but  Lambard  and  SeLden  are  clearly  of  another 
Opinion,  and  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans.  In  the  Reign  of  William  Rufus,  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Owe  was  accufed  of  Treafon,  and  being  overcome  in  Combat,  he,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  Law,  was  deprived  of  his  Eye  Sight  and  of  his  Tefficles.  Malmefb.  de  reb.  geff.  R.  . 
Angl.  lib.  iv.  Flor.  Wigornienfis,  p.  647.  The  referring  both  civil  and  criminal  Cafes  to  the 
Trial  by  Combat  continued  Jong  to  be  Law.  Yet  the  Cafes  wherein  it  was  praclifed  are  but  rare 
in  our  Books,  though  there  are  Inffances  enough  to  (hew,  that  it  was  as  incertain  and  barbarous 
as  it  was  inhuman  and  irreligious.  The  learned  Selden  hath  an  exprefs  Treatifc  on  this *Sub- 
jeft  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  his  Works. 
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were  intolerably  grievous.  Thus  the  Sword,  the  Land,  and  the  Law  were 
transferred  exclusively  into  the  Hands  of  thefe  Strangers,  by  whofe  Af- 
fiflance  he  acquired  his  Power  ;  and  Labour  and  Submiffion  only  were  the 
Lot  of  the  Englifhf.  As  thefe  Hardfhips  muft  neceflarily  exafperate  any 
People,  fo  to  prevent  their  meeting  and  caballing  in  Cities  and  great 
Towns,  they  were  obliged  on  the  Ringing  the  Curfeu,  that  is  Couvre  Feu 
Bell  at  Eight  in  the  Evening,  to  put  out  their  Lights,  and  rake  out  their 
Fires.  A  Plan  of  Subjection  this,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay, 
whether  it  was  more  fubtile  in  its  Contrivance,  or  oppreffive  in  its 
Operations. 

William  the  Second,  ufually  Riled  William  Rufus,  was  of  a  vio¬ 
lent,  cruel,  and  rapacious  Difpofition.  He  came  to  the  Crown  under 
Colour  of  his  Father’s  Will,  and  by  the  Affiftance  and  Influence  of 
Lanfranc  Archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  his  Tutor.  As  his 
Title  was  none  of  the  cleared:,  and  as  he  was  rather  feared  than  beloved 
by  mod  of  the  great  Men,  he  was  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  fair  Pro- 
miles,  which  had  a  great  Eifedt  in  raffing  the  Hopes  and  reviving  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  an  opprefled  People.  Thefe  he  fometimes  renewed  when  dange- 
roufly  ill,  or  in  deep  Diftrefs,  but  never  performed ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
relpedt  to  the  Forefts,  he  aded  with  even  more  Rigour  than  his  Father  g. 

•  Fie 


f  We  might  well  infer  from  the  Conqueror’s  Generofity  to  the  Normans,  that  the  Englifh,  and 
move  efpecially  the  common  People,  funk  into  a  miferable  and  diftrefled  Condition.  But 'we  like- 
wife  know  this  from  the  belt  Authority.  Such  as  had  been  in  Arms  under  Harold,  cr  at  any 
Time  afterwards,  let  their  Condition  be  what  it  would,  loft  thereby  all  Claim  and  Title  to  their 
Eftates,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  mercifully  dealt  with  if  they  efcaped  with  their  Lives. 
Thofe  who  had  been  neuter  were  employed  in  the  Drudgery  of  farming,  or  cultivating  their  own 
Eftates  for  the  Benefit,  and  at  the  Will  of  their  Lords.  In  this  Situation  they  found  themfelves 
fo  much  oppreffed  as  to  reprefent,  that  if  they  were  not  relieved,  they  muft,  as  others  had 
done,  leave  their  Country  and  go  and  feck  Subfiftence  clfe-where.  Upon  this  itAvas  declared, 
that  whatever  Conditions  they  could  by  their  Submiftion  and  Services  obtain  from  their  Lords, 
they  fhould  fafely  and  fecurely  enjoy.  Dialog,  de  Scaccario,  cap.  x.  We  call  this  the  beft 
Authority,  whether  written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  as  is  commonly  faid,  or  Richard  Fitz  Neal 
Bilhop  of  London,  who  was  Treafurer  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

S  Forefts,  though  common  in  other,  and  efpecially  in  Northern  Countries,  were  here  the  Works 
of  Art  and  Power.  For  the  making  New  Foreft  in  Hampftiire,  which  was  the  Firft,  many  Vil¬ 
lages,  and  not  a  few  Churches  were  deftroyed.  The  King  only  could  make  them,  and  this  was 
doe  wit  h  many  Ceremonies,  in  virtue  of  a  Commiffion,  the  Lands  thus  converted,  were,  though 
not  inclofed,  exaftly  limited,  and  the  Bounds  proclaimed,  and  this  was  ftiled  Afforefting ;  and 
numerous  Officers  were  appointed  for  their  Prefervation.  All  the  Game  in  the  Kingdom  belonged 
to  the  Prince,  and  none  had  the  Liberty  of  killing  even  on  his  own  Lands,  to  whom  he  did 
ndt  grant  Chace  and  free  Warren.  The  Punifliments  infli&ed  on  Offenders  were  terrible  ;  for 
killing  a  Deer  or  a  Boar  a  Man  had  his  Eyes  put  out,  or  loft  his  Privities.  The  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle  fays  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  he  was  rather  a  Parent  to  the  wild  Beafts  than  a 
Lather  to  his  People.  Yet  his  Son,  contrary  to  all  his  Promifes,  was  more  fevere  in  this  Refpeft 

than 
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He  Impofed  heavy  Taxes,  levied  them  with  great  Seventy,  and  under 
Colour  of  Neceflity  prevailed  on  a  great  Council  to  extend  thefe  Impo- 
fitions  to  the  Lands  of  the  Clergy,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  Laity 
upon  other  Occafions,  he  exacted  immenfe  Sums  by  downright  Violence. 

Henry  the  First,  furnamed  Beauclerck,  had  no  better  Title  to  the 
Crown  than  his  Predeceffor,  however,  being  upon  the  Spot,  being  born 
here  after  his  Father’s  Acceffion,  Ihewing  much  feeming  Attention  to  the 
Englifh,  being  fupported  by  fome  of  the  Norman  Barons,  and  handing 
well  with  the  Clergy,  Maurice  Bifhop  of  London  ventured  to  crown  him 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  Thurfday,  on  which  his. Brother  was  fhot  in 
the  New  Foreff.  His  Situation  made  it  requihte  to  make  a  Shew  of  a 
better  Temper  than  he  really  poffeffed,  and  therefore  he  not  only  promifecl 
great  Things  at  his  Coronation,  but  was  alfo  induced  to  publiih  with  much 
Solemnity  a  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  fome  fay  with  the  Advice  of  a 
Great  Council,,  a  Body  of  Statutes,  in  Hopes  of  conciliating  the  Affections 
of  all  his  Subjects,  upon  which  he  could  not  help  feeing  that  his  Sove¬ 
reignty  muff  depend  h. 

This  is  by  far  the  moff  complete  Code  of  Laws  hitherto  given  by  any.- 
of  our  Norman  Kings,  milder  in  many  RefpeCts  than  thofe  of  his  Father; 
the  Military  Tenures  in  Favour  of  the  Normans  were  in  many  Inffances 
foftened,  and  the  Services  rendered  more  certain.  Some  Regulations 
there  are  in  reference  to  Succeffons.  Theft  during  his  Reign  was  for  the  firff 
Time  made  Capital,  and  he  likewife  fixed  the  Punifhments  that  were  to  be 
inflicted  for  other  Crimes.  The  Civil  and  Eccleliaftical  Courts  were  alfo  > 
by  him  rejoined,  which  however  did  not  continue  long.  He  left  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  Bifhops  free,  and  in  other  Matters  fhewed  plainly,  that  the  whole 
was  contrived  to  give  as  far  as  poflible  univerfal  Satisfaction,  .which  very 
probably  would  have  followed,  if  thefe  Laws  had  been  fteadily  adhered  to. 

than  he,  putting  Fifty  of  the  better  Sort  of  Englidi  at  One  Time,  on  Sufpicion  of  killing  Deer,  to  » 
the  Ordeal  of  Fire,  that  is  the  handling  red-hot  Irons,  from  which  when  they  had  efcaped,  the 
King  was  not  fatisfied.  In  Procefs  of  Time  Forefts  became  Sixty-eight  in  Number. 

h  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  England,  either  from  the  natural  Fiercenefs  of  their 
Temper,  or  being  Itirred  up  by  their  Nobility,  made  feveral  vigorous  Attempts  to  drake  off  the 
Norman  Yoke.  In  order  to  this  Edgar  Atheling  procured  them  the  Aflidance  of  the  Scots,  and  1 
a  Fleet  of  Three  hundred  Sail  of  Danifh  Ships  came  with  the  like  View  into  the  H  uni  her.  The 
Conqueror  judging  the  mod  violent  Remedies  requiiite  to  defeat  thefe  repeated  Revolts,  de* 
ftroyed  all  the  Country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees,  waded  all  the  Sea  Coad,  drove  away 
the  Cattle,  burned  all  Indruments  of  Hufbandry,  and  fo  effedually  depopulated  this  great 
Region,  that  for  the  Space  of  Nine  Years  it  lay  totally  wild  and  without  Culture,  Multitudes  of - 
People  perifhing  through  Want,  and  the  wretched  Remains  of  the  Inhabitants  werq  obliged  to 
fubfid  on  Dogs,  Cats,  and  other  Vermin, 
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But  Henry  was  in  fact,  though  more  fpecious  in  his  Behaviour,  yet  as 
arbitrary  and  ambitious  in  his  Nature  as  his  Brother;  and  therefore,  fo 
foon  as  the  State  of  Things  permitted,  though  he  never  pretended  to 
abrogate  his  Lav/s,  he  (hewed  not  the  lead  Regard  to  them,  but  adted  as  if 
they  had  never  been  made,  One  Inftance  only  excepted,  which  was  taking 
away  that  odious  and  mod  glaring  Badge  of  Slavery  the  Corfeu  i. 

Henry  dying  in  Normandy,  his  Nephew  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois, 
making  all  podible  Hade  hither,  depped  into  the  vacant  Throne  by  the 
Abidance  of  William  Arch’oidiop  of  Canterbury,  his  own  Brother  Henry 
de  Blois  Bhhop  of  Wincheder,  and  the  Chancellor  Roger  Bilhop  of  Sald- 
bury,  though  they  had  all  of  them  folemnly  fworn  to  maintain  the  Suc- 
ceffion  of  the  Emprefs  Maud,  the  only  Child  of  King  Henry.  At  his  Co¬ 
ronation,  Stephen  promifed  upon  Oath  to  maintain  the  Liberties  of  the. 
Church,  to  mitigate  the  Severities  of  the  Fored  Laws,  and  abfolutely 
to  abolidi  Dane-gelt,  which  had  been  levied  annually  as  the  ordinary 
Revenue  of  the  Crown;  with  not  One  of  which  Promifes  he  complied K 

Yet  he  granted  Charters  from  time  to  time  full  of  very  gracious  Con- 
'Cedions,  which  had  very  little  if  any  Effect,  as  indeed* his  Power  was  never 

1  Hereward  a  noble  Saxon  took  Shelter  with  his  Followers  in  the  Hie  of  Ely,  and  foon  after  a 
Danifh  Fleet  landed  a  Number  of  Forces  to  fupport  them.  Thefe  Men  plundered  mofl  of  the 
Monaderies  in  the  low  and  fen  Country  of  immenfe  Riches,  and  the  Conqueror  is  faid  to  have 
difpofed  them  to  retire,  by  giving  them  large  Sums  of  Englifh  Money.  Githa,  the  Mother  of 
Harold,  excited  the  People  of  Exeter  to  (hut  their  Gates  againd  the  Normans,  which  brought  an 
Army  into  Devonfhire,  by  which  that  rich  Country  was  harrafTed  and  deltroyed.  The  like  Fate 
befell  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfhire,  and  at  length  the  fevered  Punilhments  being  found  ineffectual, 
to  prevent  the  Killing  of  Normans,  when  it  could  be  donefecretly  or  by  furprize,  a  Law  was  made 
to  punifh  the  Hundred  wherein' ruch  a  Murther  was  committed  by  a  heavy  Fine  from  Thirty  to 
Forty  Pounds,  which  was  attended  with  Sticcefs.  As  to  the  Domefday  Book  it  was  made  about 
the  Twentieth  Year  of  the  Conqueror’s  Reign,  and  obtained  that  Name,  as  the  Author  of  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer  (ays,  from  its  decifive  Authority  in  all  Cafes.  If  we  credit  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Annals  of  Waverly,  and  other  Authors  of  that  Age,  we  mud  believe,  that 
not  only  the  Land  was  furveyed  and  regidered,  but  the  Subdance  alfo,  and  even  the  Cattle 
that  every  Man  podeffed.  See  upon  this  Head  the  Conclufion  of  the  Fird  Volume  of  Dr.  Gale’s 
Collection  of  Englifh  Hidorians. 

k  William  Rufus  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious.  His  Wars  on  the  Continent  required 
continual  Supplies,  fometimes  obtained  by  htavy  Taxes,  fometimes  extorted  by  Violence.  By 
thefe  grievous  Impofitions  the  Nation  was  doubly  irr.poverifhed  :  Fird  by  depriving  the  Induf- 
trious  of  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour,  and  next  by  carrying  all  this  Wealth  out  of  the  Kingdom  to 
be  fpent  amongd  Foreigners.  The  Truth  of  thefe  Obfervations  may  be  verified  from  a  iingle 
FaCh  This  King,  though  according  to  his  Father’s  Example  he  levied  Taxes  equally  on  the 
Lands  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  by  which  his  Revenues  fhould  have  much  furpaded  thofe  of  the 
Saxon  Monarchs,  found  it  fo  difficult  to  raife  the  Sum  of  Ten  thoufand  Marks,  for  which  his 
Brother  Robert  mortgaged,  and  in  EffeCt  fold’ to  him  the  Dutchy  of  Normandy,  that  hedefpoiled 
the  Churches  of  their  Plate,  and  reduced  Multitudes  of  the  middle  Sort  of  People  to  downright 
.Beggary. 
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great,  or  his  Government  well  eflablifhed.  He  held  likewife  many  General 
Councils,  chiefly  in  refpedt  to  Ecclefiallical  Affairs.  At  this  Time  the 
Clergy  began  to  introduce  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  into  their  Courts, 
though  the  King  oppofed  it,  and  at  this  Time  likewife  we  firil  hear  of 
Appeals  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  Confufion  ariiing  from  a  long  Civil 
War  had  the  mofl  pernicious  Effects,  and  of  thefe  One  of  the  worfl  was, 
that  fo  long  as  this  unftable  Reign  failed  there  could  be  no  Hope  of  a 
Reformation1. 

The  People  of  England  under  thefe  Norman  Kings,  during  upwards  of 
Fourfcore  Years,  were  brought  into  a  State  much  eafier  to  be  conceived 
than  to  be  defcribed.  It  is  true,  as  we  obferved  at  the  Ciofe  of  the  laffc 
Chapter,  that  they  made  no  Stand  after  the  unhappy  Battle  of  Haflings, 
yet  were  they  fo  impatient  under  the  immediate  Conlequences  of  fo  great 
and  univerfal  a  Change,  as  to  break  out  into  many  and  fharp  Infurredtions, 
which  ineffe&ual  Rifings  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Nobles  who  excited, 
and  to  the  unhappy  Commons  who  were  by  them  feduced  into  thefe  una¬ 
vailing  Revolts.  In  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  the  Danes  and 
the  Scots  interpofed  in  thefe  Quarrels,  which  occafioned  infinite  Bloodshed 
and  Defolation  m.  In  the  Ille  of  Ely,  and  through  the  Fens,  the  like  Events 
brought  on  the  fame  Miferies,  and  in  other  Places  ;  indeed  whereever 
Woods,  Mountains,  and  Marfbes  afforded  them  Shelter,  many  of  the  def- 
perate  Saxons  endeavoured,  as  Opportunities  offered,  to  leffen  the  Number 
of  their  Oppreffors,  which  ferved  only  to  increale  the  Severities  of  the 

1  In  the  Time  of  Flenry,  not  only  his  foreign  Wars  but  his  Alliances  and  Negotiations  on  the 
Continent,  of  which  he  had  many,  were  very  expenfive.  The  Wars  with  Scotland  hindered  the 
Northern  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  from  recovering,  as  their  ruined  Condition  had  prevented  their 
being  infer  ted  in  the  Conqueror’s  Survey.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  latter  Part  of  his  Reign  the 
Regulations  which  have  been  before  mentioned  gave  fome  Eafe  to  the  People.  But  in  the  Days 
-of  his  Succeffor,  Stephen,  when  this  Country  was  fplit  into  more  than  a  Thoufand  Principalities 
under  fo  many  petty  Tyrants,  the  DiRrefs  brought  on  the  People  was  exceflive,  as  authentically 
appears  in  the  Articles  of  Accommodation  between  him  and  his  Competitor  Henry. 

m  The  Claim  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  found  Favour  in  the  Eyes  of  many  of  his  Coun¬ 
trymen  who  had  great  ERates  in  England,  and  to  pleafe  them  the  King  made  fome  Conceffions, 
fuch  as  that  Reliefs  which  feem  to  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  with  Herriots,  fhould  be 
reafonable  and  certain,  that  Relations  fhould  have  the  Wardfhips  of  Minors,  that  Marriages  fhould 
be  left  free,  and  that  perfonal  Effates  might  be  left  by  Will.  His  Charter  is  inferted  in  the 
Textus  RofFenfis,  there  are  Two  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  likewife  fent  into 
every  County.  It  Rands  as  a  Preface  alfo  to  his  Laws,  in  which  there  are  many  equitable  Regu¬ 
lations  in  favour  of  the  common  People.  The  Whole  is  in  a  great  Meafure  a  Compilation  from 
the  Saxon  Laws,  though  intermixed  with  fome  Norman  CuRoms,  which,  according  to  the  Mode 
of  his  AnceRors,  he  Riled  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  and  the  better  to  colour  this,  an 
Opinion  was  vented,  that  the  Norman  Laws  were  framed  by  St.  Edward,  and  given  by  him  to 
William  when  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  caufed  them  to  be  obferved  in  that  Country  before  he 
came  to  the  PoffeRion  of  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
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Laws,  and  at  length  brought  on  that  indelible  Record  of  their  Subjection 
the  Doomfday  Book  n. 

In  the  fucceeding  Reign  of  Rufus,  though  fometimes  carefied  in  Words, 
their  Condition  was  not  at  all  better,  for  here  at  Home  Numbers  fell  in 
the  Field  againft  the  Norman  Lords  who  fought  to  raife  Duke  Robert  to 
the  Throne  $  and  they  fuffered  no  lefs  when  thefe  hoftile  Difputes  were 
transferred  into  Normandy.  When  thefe  were  compromifed  by  Money,  it 
came  out  of  their  Purfes,  fo  that  thofe  who  efcaped  the  Sword  were  im- 
poverifhed  to  the  laft  Degree0.  In  the  Time  of  Henry  his  Wars  with 
theNormans,  the  French  and  the  Scots  exhaufted  their  Blood  and  Treafure. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  the  civil  Wars  in  the  Time  of  King 
Stephen,  in  a  Word  they  were  continually  diminifhed  and  diftreflfed  by  all 
without  deriving  the  fmalleft  Benefit  from  the  Termination  of  any  of  thefe 
Quarrels  p. 

It 

*  We  have  not  only  the  Authority  of  contemporary  Writers  to  prove  that  the  King  fhewed 
little  Regard  either  to  his  Charter  or  Laws;  but  we  have  alfo  the  ftrongeft  of  all  Proofs,  Fatfts, 
f  nee  thefe  Grievances  ftill  continued  during  his  Reign,  and  thofe  of  his  SuccefTors  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  redrefs.  His  Intereft  dictated  thofe  Promifes,  and  it  feems  he  thought  it  his  Intereft: 
afterwards  to  break  through  them.  In  fome  Cafes  he  fhewed  another  Spirit.  He  granted  many 
Immunities  by  Charter  to  the  City  of  London,  as  alfo  the  Farm  of  the  County  of  Middlefex 
for  Three  hundred  Pounds,  per  Annum.  The  Produce  of  the  Manors  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Crown  was  often  levied  in  fo  oppreftive  a  Manner  as  to  ruin  the  Farmers.  He  applied  a  Re¬ 
medy  to  this  by  converting  thofe  Rents  into  a  certain  Sum  of  Money.  He  likewife  gave  a  Check 
to  the  Grievance  of  Purveyance,  which  however  revived  again  in  the  Reigns  of  his  Succefibrs. 
The  Curfew  once  removed  could  not  eafily  be  again  impofed ;  and  though  it  is  certain  he  had 
no  great  Love  for  his  Englifh  Subjects,  yet  in  a  Point  of  this  Nature  he  was  too  prudent  to 
excite  their  Averfion. 

6  At  the  fame  Time  he  feized  the  Crown  he  feized  the  Treafures  alfo  of  the  deceafed  King, 
and  by  the  Dillribution  of  thefe,  and  his  fair  Promifes  procured  for  fome  Time  a  quiet  Sub- 
miffion,  more  efpecially  after  he  had  ratified  King  Henry’s  Charter,  and  bound  himfelf  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  Contents.  It  was  within  this  Period  that  he  violated  the  Conditions  ftipulated  at  his 
Coronation.  When  therefore  his  Troubles  began  by  the  Revolt  of  the  Nobles,  they  juftified 
their  own  Conduct,  by  alledging  that  they  had  fworn  to  him  as  King  fo  long  as  he  kept  his 
Faith,  and  that  he  by  breaking  his  Engagements  had  freed  them  from  the  Obligation  of  their 
own  Oaths. 

p  The  great  Lords  having  by  their  own  Power  feated  Stephen  upon  the  Throne,  drew  fronj 
him  fuch  Conceflions  as  enabled  them  to  become  little  lefs  than  Kings.  For  they  fortified  their 
Caftles,  laid  the  Country  near  them  under  Contributions,  coined  Money,  and  afted  in  all  other 
Refpefts  with  the  utmoft  Contempt  for  Law  and  jufiice.  The  King  unwittingly  increafed 
thefe  Mifchiefs,  by  creating  many  new  Earls,  who  very  loon  afled  like  the  Reft.  The  Church¬ 
men  too,  in  thefe  Times  of  publick  Confufion,  afiumed  unwarrantable  Powers,  and  the  King’s  Bro¬ 
ther  Henry  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  preliding  as  the  Pope’s  Legate  in  a  Synod  held  Anno  Domini 
1  139,  fummoned  that  Monarch  before  him,  who  condefcended  to  fend  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  plead 
his  Caufe.  In  this  dreadful  State  of  Things  all  Ranks  of  People  were  brought  into  the  moft  pe¬ 
rilous  Situation,  the  Greateft  living  in  continual  Danger,  and  the  Poor  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
Mifery.  Such  were  the  Eftefts  of  Ariftocracy,  which  was  then  the  Government,  if  indeed  there 

was 
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It  may  be  juftly  inferred  from  this  true  Picture  of  the  State  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  that  the  Appearance  of  this  Country  mufl  be  much  altered,  and  the 
Value  of  it  exceedingly  leffened  by  fuch  a  Series  of  (inifter  Events.  The 
Introduction  of  new  and  harfh  Tenures,  frequent  Forfeitures,  and  con¬ 
tinual  lhifting  of  Property  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  mod  dif- 
mal  EffeCts.  Thefe  were  rendered  manifeft  by  inconteftible  Inftances. 
Several  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  at  different  Times,  and  on  different 
Occafions,  harraffed,  diflreffed,  and  laid  totally  Wafte.  Several  great 
Cities  and  large  Towns  were  ruined  or  reduced  to  Allies,  and  the  Lands 
round  them  depopulated  ;  a  Thing  fometimes  purpofely  praCtifed  for  the 
Sake  of  converting  wide  TraCts  into  Chaces  and  Foreftsfl. 

These  Calamities,  deftruCtive  of  all  Principles  of  Induftry  and  publick 
Spirit,  were  attended,  as  might  reafonably  be  expeCted,  with  frequent  Fa¬ 
mines,  and  thefe,  as  is  commonly  the  Cafe,  followed  by  dangerous  epi¬ 
demic  Difeafes,  produced  the  Flight  of  many,  and  the  Lofs  in  different 
Ways  of  fuch  Multitudes,  as  made  it  neceffary  to  bring  over  Numbers 
of  Foreigners  to  fupply  their  Places,  and  ' more  efpecially  to  fecure  the 
Frontiers  againfl:  the  Inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Welch,  who,  from  a  Variety 
of  Motives,  were  by  no  Means  difpofed  to  live  upon  good  Terms  with 
thefe  Intruders  r. 

The 

was  any  Government,  and  very  natural  Effe&s  they  were,  if  we  confider  the  Nature  of  Men  when 
free  from  the  Reftraint  of  Laws. 

a  The  cruel  Punifhments  inflitfted  by  thefe  Princes  mufl:  have  filled  the  Englifli  with  Horror, 
who  under  the  Saxon  Government  atoned  for  their  Offences  by  the  Lofs  of  Money,  or  at  moft 
of  Freedom,  not  of  Blood.  Earl  Waltheof  beheaded  at  Winchefter  A.  D.  1076,  wastheFirft 
Perfon  who  fuffered  for  Treafon.  But  for  much  lefs  Offences  the  Normans  punifhed  Men  by  dif- 
membering,  putting  out  their  Eyes,  or  depriving  them  of  their  Tefiicles.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
under  the  Year  1 1 24,  tells  us  with  Horror  of  Forty-four  Perfons  hanged  at  One  Time  at  Huncot  in 
Leiceflerfhire,  adding  that  the  Nobility  (Normans)  adled  cruelly  by  the  poor  People,  defpoiling 
them  of  what  they  had  for  Taxes,  and  when  fo  flripped  leaving  them  to  flarve.  In  A.  D.  1 125, 
by  Command  of  King  Henry,  almoft  all  the  Mint  Maflers  in  England  loft  their  Right  Hands  and 
their  Tefticles.  The  fame  Monarch  made  the  Firft  Park  at  Woodflock,  Seven  Miles  in  Extent, 
and  walled  round,  for  which  many  Villages  were  deftroyed,  and  in  his  and  in  fucceeding  Reigns 
many  of  the  great  Nobility  followed  this  Example.  J.  Roffi  Hift.  Reg.  Angl.  fol.  122  b. 

1  The  Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  no  lefs  than  Five  general  Famines  in  the  Space  of  Fifty-five 
Years,  moft  of  which  were  fucceeded  by  grievous  Mortalities  of  Men  and  Beafts.  A  fignal  In- 
ftance  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Margan  A.  D.  1094.  It  is  therefore  no  Wonder  that  Num-- 
bers  fled  from  fuch  a  Scene  of  Bloodfhed,  Horror,  and  Devaftation,  fome  to  Norway,  fome  to 
Denmark,  fome  to  Ireland,  but  the  greateft  Part,  and  thofe  of  the  higheft  Quality,  to  Scotland, 
by  which,  fays  an  old  Author,  and  the  Fa<ft  is  very  true,  that  Country  was  bepurpled,  that  is  his 
Expreflion,  with  the  Blood  of  the  primitive  Nobility  of  England.  To  re-people  Places  thus  de- 
ferted.  Recruits  were  drawn  from  different  Parts  of  the  Continent,  and  William  Rufus  fettled 
Numbers  of  Flemings  in  the  defolate  Parts  of  the  North,  efpecially  about  Carlifle.  Many  of  thefe 
were  again  transferred  by  Henry  the  Firft  to  the  Borders  of  Wales,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rofs 
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The  Contemplation  of  thefe  melancholy  Circumftances  particularly  af-* 
fe&ed  thofe  who  remembred  the  Saxon  Government,  of  which  there  mull 
have  continued  many,  in  Convents  more  efpecially,  through  the  greateft 
Part  of  this  Period.  Thefe  Fadts  were  recorded  at  the  Time  they  hap¬ 
pened,  by  living  Witnefles,  though  not  fo  fully  by  fome  as  by  others,  and 
as  Fadts  were  tranfmitted  by  them  to  Pofterity.  The  Apprehenfion  of  this, 
amongft  other  Caufes,  induced  thefe  Princes  to  labour  by  every  poffible 
Method  to  bury  all  the  Monuments  of  Saxon  Polity  in  Oblivion,  and  by 
obliging  all  Children  to  be  taught  French  in  Schools,  they  manifefted  a 
Defire  to  obliterate  the  very  Language,  in  which  however  they  might 
flatter  themfelves,  from  their  Su.ccefs  at  the  Beginning,  they  were  very  far 
from  fucceeding s. 

We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period,  beginning  with  the  Reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  the  Son  of  the  Emprefs  Maud,  and  the  Firft  of  the 
Houfe  ®f  Plantagenet.  He  was  a  Prince  who  came  to  the  Throne 
with  very  great  Advantages,  and  from  whofe  Condudt  his  People  had  very 
high  Expeditions.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the  former  in  fulfilling  the 
latter.  At  his  Coronation  he  promifed,  as  was  ufual  with  his  Predecef- 
fors,  that  he  would  do  many  good  Things  for  his  Subjedls,  and  which 
was  not  very  common  with  them,  he  in  a  great  Meafure  kept  his  Word. 
He  revived  and  confirmed  his  Grandfather’s  Charter  of  Liberties  by  One 
of  his  own.  He  difmifled  the  foreign  Mercenaries  brought  over  by 
King  Stephen,  he  refumed  many  of  that  King’s  Grants,  by  which  he  had 
impoverished  the  Crown.  He  deprived  the  new  Earls  he  had  created,  and 

and  Denbigh,  the  Welch  Inhabitants,  as  Some  fay,  being  tranfported  in  their  Stead  to  the  North. 
Certain  it  is  that  thefe  Flemings*introduced  new  Manufactures  of  Wool  in  both  Places. 

*  The  Humour  of  fending  Children  over  to  Monafteries  in  France  for  Education  is  of  a  very 
ancient  Date.  But  in  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  it  became  exceedingly  common,  as  he 
laboured  in  all  Things  to  recommend  the  Norman  Manners  and  Language.  Immediately  after  the 
ConqueR  the  Saxon  Writing  was  difcountenanced  for  the  French,  under  Pretence  that  it  was 
fairer  and  more  legible.  There  feems  therefore  to  have  been  no  great  Occafion  for  Force,  and 
yet  we  are  allured  that  Children  were  enjoined  to  be  taught  nothing  but  French  in  Schools,  and 
having  acquired  this  they  were  taught  Latin,  llob,  Holcot.  Left.  2.  fuper  fapient.  This  and 
other  Praftices  of  a  like  Nature  filled  the  BreaRs  of  the  Saxons  with  the  mod  difmal 
Apprehenfions,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ingulphus,  who  was  himfelf  Secretary  to  William  Duke 
of  Normandy  before  he  came  hither.  Hill.  p.  62,  71,85,  98.  This  put  him,  and  no  Doubt 
others,  upon  tranllating  their  old  Saxon  Charters  into  Latin,  in  which,  that  they  might  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  the  Normans,  they  made  Ufe  of  their  Law  Terms,  from  which  they  have  been  Ibme- 
times  very  falfely  fuppofed  to  be  forged.  But  topreferve  the  Knowledge  of  the  Sax«n,  we  know, 
that  in  the  Abbeys  of  Crowland  and  TaviRock  there  were  Leftures  inllituted.  When  therefore 
we  fay  in  the  Text,  that  thefe  Princes  did  not  fucceed  in  extinguilhing  the  Language,  we  only 
mean,  that  they  were  not  able  to  render  French  the  popular  Tongue;  but  that  the  People  con¬ 
tinued  to  ufe  that  Sort  of  Dialeft  which  fucceeded  the  pure  Saxon,  and  from  their  Ufige  of  it 
is  Riled  Englijb. 


caufed 
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caufed  a  Multitude  of  the  new  erefled,  ftiled  in  thofe  Days  adulterine 
Caftles,  to  be  demolished  c. 

The  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  thus  reftored  and  fecured,  he  held  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  fettle  the  Bounds  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Powers  in 
order  to  reprefs  the  Encroachments  the  Clergy  had  made  in  the  late  un¬ 
fettled  Times.  This  he  with  great  Prudence  and  Firmnefs  performed  by 
the  Constitutions  made  in  the  Great  Council  held  at  Clarendon, 
to  which  the  Clergy  were  not  only  obliged  to  Submit,  but  to  the  Obfer- 
vance  of  which  they  were  fworn.  They  were  not  long  after  abfolved 
from  their  Oaths  by  the  Pope,  on  which  very  high  Difputes  arofe,  and 
though  in  this  Quarrel  Archbifhop  Beckef,  the  Firft  Englishman  advanced 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury  fince  the  Conqueft,  loft  his  Life,  for  which  the 
King  fuffered  a  moft  humiliating  Punifhment ;  yet  thofe  Conftitutions  ftill 
remained  Law  u. 


When  his  foreign  Wars  allowed  him  any  Refpite,  lie  endeavoured  bf 
prudent  and  beneficial  Regulations  to  give  Eafe  and  Security  to  his  Sub- 

1  King  Stephen  died  at  Canterbury  on  the  2  5th  of  October  n  54.  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  made  all  the  Hade  he  could  Into  England  by  Advice  of  the  Emprefs  his  Mother  ;  but 
being  detained  by  contrary  Winds  did  not  arrive  till  the  7th  of  September,  and  Ten  Days  after 
was  crowned  at  Weftminfter  by  Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  thought  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  thofe  Days,  that  no  Troubles  arofe  even  in  this  fhort  Time  ;  for  according  to  the  Notion 
that  then  prevailed,  a  Monarch  was  fcarce  efteemed  fuch  till  after  his  Coronation.  He  was  in 
refpecl  to  his  foreign  Dominions  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  PredecefTors,  for  he  inherited 
Anjou  from  his  Father,  Normandy  by  the  Refignation  of  his  Mother,  Poitou  and  other  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Right  of  his  Queen  Eleanor.  Yet  thefe  Dominions  were  fo  far  from  being  advanta- 
geous  that  they  were  a  Burthen  upon  England,  the  greater  Part  of  the  Taxes  raifed  in  his  Reign 
being  on  their  Account,  and  of  courfe  the  Produce  of  them  fpent  out  of  that  Country  in  which 
they  were  raifed. 

J  Henry  affigned  various  Reafonsfor  ena&ing  thefe  Laws,  the  Scope  of  which  was  to  fubjefl  the 
Clergy  in  civil  and  criminal  Cafes,  where  they  had  Difputes  with  the  Laity  to  have  their  Caufes 
heard  in  the  King’s  Courts ;  to  reft  rain  them  from  going  out  of  the  Kingdom  without  Licence  ; 
to  prevent  Appeals  without  Licence  ;  to  hinder  the  wanton  Ufe  of  Excommunications,  and  other 
Things  of  a  like  Kind  :  Becaufe,  as  he  faid,  thefe  were  bo  new  Reftri&ions,  bwlAvitce  Leges,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Laws  of  his  Grandfather  ;  that  they  were  become  abfolutely  necefthry,  no  lefs  than  a 
Hundred  Murthers  having  been  committed  by  .the  Clergy  in  his  own  Reign,  for  which  none  of 
them  had  fuffered;  and  that  without  them  he  was  in  effeft  no  King,  as  not  being  able  to  protect 
One  Part  of  his  Subjefts  againft  another.  After  much  Altercation  and  a  long  Exile  Becket  was 
reconciled  to  the  King  in  France.  The  Monarch  performed  his  Promifes  to  the  Archbilhop,  but 
he  upon  his  Return  to  England  excommunicated  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  the  Bifhops  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Salifbury,  and  others,  the  News  of  which  put  the  King  into  a  violent  Paffion,  in  which  forae 
harfti  Words  efcaping  him,  Four  Knights  came  over  and  cruelly  numbered  Becket  at  the  Altar, 
December  29th  1171.  The  King  with  great  Addrefs  avoided  Excommunication,  purged  himfeff 
before  the  Pope’s  Legates,  of  having  any  Hand  in  the  Affaftiiiation,  fubmitted  to  be  whipped  by 
the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  but  never  refunded  his  Laws. 
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jedts.  He  eftablifhed  in  civil  Cafes  another  Method  of  Trial  than  that 
by  Combat  w.  He  inflituted  Judices  in  Eyre,  that  is,  itinerant  Judges  who 
palled  through  the  feveral  Counties  to  hear  and  determine  Caules  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuftoms  and  Laws  of  the  Realm,  and  they  were  fworn  to  do 
Right  in  their  Proceedings.  This  was  recurring  to  the  old  Saxon  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  carrying  Judice  home  to  the  People’s  Doors.  The  State  of  the 
Englidi  Jurisprudence  in  his  Reign  is  more  clearly  and  fully  reprefented 
than  in  former  Times,  fo  as  to  afford  much  Light  into  the  Principles  of 
our  legal  Proceedings  even  at  this  Day  x.  In  his  Time  the  Mode  of  com¬ 
muting  perfonal  Service  by  a  pecuniary  Equivalent  was  introduced,  which 
was  of  conliderable  Eafe  and  Advantage  to  thofe  who  held  by  Military 
Service,  and  in  his  Time  alfo  the  odious  Tax  of  Dane-gelt,  which,  as 
we  have  already  oblerved,  had  been  revived  after  the  Conqued,  fell  into 
Difufe>.  He  likewife  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Englifh- 
man,  a  Donation  by  his  Bull  of  the  Ifland  of  Ireland,  which  was  after- 

w  Glanvil  lib.  ii.cap.  7.  where  fpeaking  of  this  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  Ad  of  Royal  Bene¬ 
ficence,  flowing  from  the  Clemency  of  the  Prince,  with  the  Advice  of  his  Nobility,  by  which  the 
Duel  was  avoided  in  certain  civil  Cafes,  and  a  legal  Procefs  fubftituted  in  its  Stead.  But  the 
Trial  by  Combat  ftill  remained  in  reference  to  criminal  Points,  but  more  efpecially  in  Cafes  of 
Treafon,  and  was  held  for  Law  even  fo  late,  as  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Firft. 

x  In  A.  D.  n  76,  the  King  in  a  Great  Council  at  Nottingham  divided  the  Realm  into  SixCircuits, 
when  Ranulphus  de  Glanville  was  appointed  One  of  the  Juftices  Itinerant,  as  he  was  again  1179, 
when  there  were  Four  Circuits  only.  In  the  fucceeding  Year  he  was  made  Judiciary  or  Chief 
Jullice  of  England.  Under  his  Name  we  have  a  Collection  of  the  Laws  and  Cufloms  of  the 
Realm,  divided  into  Fourteen  Books.  It  hath  however  been  difputed,  whether  this  belonged  to  him 
or  not.  Selden  fays  that  fome  of  the  Manufcripts  afcribed  it  to  E.  de  N.  i.  e.  Edward  de  Nar- 
brough,  and  there  is  a  Manufcript  extant  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  Henry  the  Second.  Some  Quef- 
tions  have  been  moved,  whether  it  was  penned  before  or  after  his  Time,  and  whether  the  Regia 
Majejlas ,  a  Book  of  great  Authority  in  the  Scots  Law,  be  not  taken  from  it.  It  paffes  however 
commonly  under  the  Name  of  Glanville,  and  contains  a  clear,  regular,  and  diftinft  Account  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Law  in  his  Time.  It  was  firft  printed  by  the  Care  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Stanford  A.  D.  1557,  Duodecimo. 

y  It  is  very  difficult  to  underftand  clearly  the  Mode  of  railing  Money  in  thefe  Days,  our  ableft 
Lawyers  and  molt  penetrating  Antiquaries  differing  with  each  other  upon  the  SubjeCt.  All  our 
Aim  here  is  to  fhew  what  Change  was  made  by  this  Monarch,  and  how  it  operated.  The  Dane- 
gelt  was  levied  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  but  never  afterwards;  from  whence  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  Efcuage  or  Scutage  came  in  its  Room.  This  alfo  had  probably  been  levied  before  his 
Time,  but  not  with  that  Exaftnefs  which  it  was  afterwards.  He  caufed  a  very  ffriCf  Account  to 
be  taken  of  the  Knight’s  Fees  in  his  Realm,  which  amounted  to  Sixty  thoufand  Two  hundred 
and  Sixteen  ;  fo  that  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  fays  the  Tax  was  certain  as  to  the  Method,  though  incer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  Sum,  for  fometimes  it  was  Ten  Shillings,  fometimes  One  Mark,  fometimes  Two 
Marks ;  but  in  Truth  it  was  not  in  any-wife  certain,  fince  if  the  Knights  ferved  in  Perfon  they  did  not 
pay,  and  befides  there  were  certain  Tenures,  fuch  as  Cornage  and  Caflle-guard,  which  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  Scutage.  The  Ufe  made  of  the  Money  thus  levied,  was  to  hire  Mercenaries, 
which  were  more  ferviceable,  and  could  be  kept  longer  on  Foot  than  an  Army  raifed  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Feudal  Tenure. 
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wards  conquered  by  his  Subjects,  and  hath  continued  ever  fince  a  Part  of 
he  Dominions  of  his  Succeffiors  7-. 

On  the  Demife  of  this  wife  and  great  Prince,  his  Son  Richakd,  his 
elder  Brother  Henry,  who  had  been  crowned  in  the  Life-  time  of  his  Father, 
dying  before  him  without  Iffue,  fucceeded  to  the  Crown,  was  inaugurated 
with  much  Solemnity  and  with  univerfal  Approbation,  promifing  to  obferve 
all  the  good,  and  to  annul  all  the  oppreffive  Laws  made  by  his  Fredeceffors,  as 
they  likewife  had  done.  He  was  a  Monarch  of  a  high  and  martial  Spirit,  and 
was  from  thence  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion.  From  the  Turn  of  his  own 
Temper,  as  much  as  from  the  Mode  of  the  Times,  he  undertook  an 
Expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  Expence  of  which  he  put  Honours, 
Offices,  his  Royal  Demefnes,  and  whatever  elfe  would  produce  any  Thing 
to  open  Sale,  and  thereby  equally  impoverifhed  himfelf  and  his  Kingdom  a.  , 

Before  his  Departure  he  removed  Ranulph  de  Glanvil  from  the  Office 
of  Judiciary,  and  made  Hugh  Pufar  Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  William 
Longchamp  Biffiop  of  Ely,  Judiciaries,  appointing  them  to  govern  the 
Kingdom  in  his  Abfence.  They  were  both  of  them  Normans,  but  the 

z  Pope  Adrian’s  Grant  of  the  Ifland  of  Ireland  hath  in  it  fome  Particulars  worthy  of  Notice. 
In  the  Firft:  Place  his  own  Title  is  fomewhat  lingular.  He  fays  it  was  well  known,  that  all  the 
Iflands  on  which  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  had  rifen  were  undoubtedly  the  Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.  The  Motive  of  granting  is  no  lefs  ftrange,  which  was,  that  the  King  had  a  pious  Defire 
of  introducing  and  fpreading  the  Chriftian  Faith  in  a  Country,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  al¬ 
ready  Chriflians.  But  the  Rent  which  was  to  arife  to  the  Holy  Father  was  very  intelligible,  the 
King  was  to  pay  a  Penny  for  every  Houfe,  and  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  the  Ifland.  It  is  wonderful  that  fo  wife  a  Prince  fhould  delire  fuch  a  Bull  as  this, 
by  which  he  was  to  gain  nothing.  Giraldi  Cambrenfis  fays,  he  had  a  better  Claim  derived  to  him 
from  the  Conqueft  made  of  fome  Parts  of  it  by  the  Saxons.  Certain  it  is,  that  by  recognizing 
fuch  Powers  as  thefe  in  the  Pope,  Princes  raifed  Opinions  in  the  Minds  of  their  Subjedfs,  that 
were  frequently  attended  with  very  troublefome  Confequences. 

2  This  Monarch  was  born  at  Newhall  in  the  City  of  Oxford,  and  being  of  very  quick  Parts, 
knew  perfedlly  well  how  to  manage  the  Tempers  of  Men,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  his  Purpofes.  His 
Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  was  One  of  the  moft  expenfive  that  was  ever  undertaken  by  an 
Englilh  King,  and  our  Defign  requires  that  we  fhould  point  out  fome  Inflances  of  this.  He  took 
out  of  his  Father’s  Treafury  at  Winchefter  Nine  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in  Silver.  He  fold 
many  of  the  Crown  Lands  cheap  enough;  but  many  of  thefe  at  his  Return  he  refumed.  To 
Hugh  Pufar,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  he  fold  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  Life,  and  the 
Earldom  of  Sedbergh,  which  Lambard  thinks  fhould  be  wrote  Sacbeorh,  which  comprehended 
the  beft  Part  of  what  is  now  called  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  to  him  and  his  Suceeflors  for 
Eleven  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Firft  of  thefe  he  refumed  at  his  Return,  and  forced  the  Bifhop  to 
pay  him  thirteen  thoufand  Pounds  more  for  the  latter.  The  Taxes  in  his  Reign  were  numerous 
and  heavy,  levied  on  all  Sorts  of  People,  and  fome  under  Denominations  that  were  never  heard 
before  Archbifhop  Hubert  aliened,  that  in  the  Space  of  Two  Years  he  drew  out  of  his 
Kingdom  Eleven  hundred  thoufand  Marks.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  the  railing  thefe 
jmmenfe  Sums  muft  have  been  very  grievous,  yet  the  Nation  fuffered  much  more  from  the  Money 
being  fpent  Abroad,  which  fufficiently  proves  the  Truth  of  what  is  alferted  in  the  Text. 
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latter  immediately  feized  all  the  Authority,  and  made  himfelf  fo  odious 
through  his  Oppreflions,  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  Kingdom  clan- 
deftincly  to  fave  his  Life.  In  his  Return  through  Germany  the  King  was 
infidioufly  made  Prifoner  by  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  delivered  to  and  bar- 
baroufly  treated  by  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  extorted  One 
hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Marks  for  his  Ranfom,  the  Railing  of  which 
brought  great  Diftrefs  upon  the  Nation.  After  he  came  back  from  Cap¬ 
tivity  his  Neceffities  compelled  him  to  employ  many  har-fh  Methods  to 
obtain  Money.  He  appointed  Juftices  in  Eyre,  as  his  Father  had  done, 
and  dire&ed  the  Points  of  their  Procedure  in  regard  to  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  ForeftsL  Fie  alfo  made  fome  Regulations  in  reference  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  then  very  numerous  here.  In  his  Voyage  to  the  Le¬ 
vant  he  inflituted  Rules  and  Orders,  afterwards  modelled  into  thofe  famous 
Marine  Laws,  which  from  the  Ifland  wherein  they  were  made,  are  Filed 
the  Laws  of  Oleronc.  He  was  certainly  a  Prince  who  had  many  good 
as  well  as  great  Qualities,  had  a  fincere  Love  for  the  Englifh,  who  repaid 
it  by  a  ftrong  Affedion,  as  well  as  an  high  Efteein  for  him,  though  of 

b  The  Laws  of  the  Forefls  were  in  themfelves  fo'harfh  and  fevere,  and  were  often  executed 
•with  fuch  Striddnefs,  as  to  excite  much  Difcontent  in  the  Minds  of  People  of  all  Ranks,  for  all  felt 
and  buffered  by  them  in  their  Turns.  Molt  of  the  Kings  promifed  at  their  Acceffion  to  mitigate 
their  Severity,  and  this  they  fometimes  did  ;  but  it  was  only  when  the  Situation  of  their  Affairs  re¬ 
quired  it.  King  Stephen  was  a  particular  Inffance  of  this.  He  gave  great  Indulgences  for  fome 
time  after  he  came  to  the  Crown,  when  no  ill  Humours  appeared.  It  was  this  Calm,  though  of 
no  long  Continuance,  which  tempted  him  to  break  his  Word,  and  proved  One  of  the  ffrft 
Sources  of  his  Troubles.  King  Richard  was  a  great  Lover  of  Hunting,  and  the  Inffruttions  he 
gave  for  the  Prefervations  of  his  Forefts  are  preferved  in  R.  Hoveden.  Yet  if  we  may  credit  a 
Writer  of  great  Authority,  Mat.  Paris,  A.  D.  1232,  p.  373.  he  was  the  FirR  of  the  Norman 
Princes  who  abolifhed  the  cruel  Punifhments  of  putting  out  the  Eyes,  depriving  Men  of  their 
Tefficles,  or  cutting  off  their  Hands  or  Feet  for  their  Offences  againft  thefe  Laws.  His  Motive 
■was  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Prince;  he  thought  it  impious  to  deface  the  Image  of  his  Maker  for  the 
-Prefervation  of  Beaffs  naturally  wild,  and  as  fuch  every  Man’s  Property  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  He 
Rill  punifhed,  but  it  was  by  Fine,  Jmprifonment,  or  Banifhment,  with  an  exprefs  Prohibition  of 
any  Man’s  loffng  either  Life  or  limb. 

c  Thefe  Laws  received  their  Name  from  a  little  Ifland  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Charente, 
Belonging  to  the  Dutchy  of  Aquitain.  It  was  anciently  called  Uliarus,  afterwards  Oliario,  at 
length  Oleron;  Three  Leagues  long  and  Two  broad,  very  plentiful  in  Corn  and  Paffure,  and 
fopleafant,  that  Queen  Eleanor  caufed  a  Caffle  to  be  built  there,  in  which  fhe  often  reffded.  At  her 
Return  from  the  Voyage  fhe  made  with  her  Son  to  the  Holy  Land,  fhe  came  hither,  and  by  the 
Advice  of  fuch  as  were  Ikilled  in  thefe  Matters,  caufed  the  Firff  Draught  of  thefe  Laws  to  be  made 
from  the  Regulations  her  Son  caufed  to  be  obferved,  which  were  afterwards  enlarged  and 
publifhed  by  the  Authority  of  King  Richard.  They  were  chiefly  formed  on  the  Model  of 
the  old  Rhodian  Laws,  and  gradually  grew  into  Effeem  and  Authority  with  all  who  frequented 
the  Sea.  From  thefe  inProcefs  of  Time  fprung  the  Laws  ofWifbyand  the  Hanfe  Towns.  The 
French  Lawyers  have  publifhed  fome  ufeful  Commentaries  upon  them,  and  becaufe  they  are 
written  in  French,  and  becaufe  there  is  no  Mention  in  them  of  England  or  Ireland,  would  arro¬ 
gate  them  to  themfelves ;  but  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  not  to  them,  is  proved  by  Selden, 
Mare  Ciaufum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24. 
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the  Ten  Years  that  he  reigned  he  did  not  fpend  fo  many  Months  in  this 
Kingdom. 

John  fucceeded  his  Brother,  and  was  crowned  by  Hubert  Walter  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury  with  great  Solemnity,  when  he  fwore,  as  ufual,  to 
govern  his  Subjects  with  JuFice  and  Equity.  His  Firft  Adtions  fuited 
well  enough  with  thefe  Promifes ;  but  the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  by  a 
clandeFine  Election  on  the  Demife  of  Archbifhop  Hubert,  gave  a  Begin- 
ing  to  thofe  Diforders,  which,  in  a  fhort  Space,  threw  all  Things  into  Con- 
fuiion.  The  boundlefs  Ambition  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  the  In¬ 
trigues  of  the  Clergy,  the  Difcontents  of  the  Nobility,  the  DiftreiTes  of 
the  People ;  but  above  all  thefe,  the  King’s  perfonal  ill  Conduct  kindled 
and  rekindled  a  civil  War,  through  the  Fury  of  which  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Kingdom  was  almoF  ruined  <h 

It  waa  ootwithFanding  in  the  MidF  of  the  Tumults  and  Troubles  of 
this  diFurbed  and  diFradted  Reign,  that  the  Ground-work  was  laid  of 
what  may  be  with  Propriety  enough  Filed  our  Norman  ConFitution.  The 
Barons  by  the  Advice  of  Stephen  Langton  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  a£- 
fembled  fuddenly  great  Forces,  and  obliged  the  King  to  grant  them  at 
Runemede,  a  Place  near  Stanes,  that  is,  in  the  Saxon  Language,  the  Mea¬ 
dow  of  Council,  what  hath  been  ever  fince  Filed  from  its  Importance 
the  Great  Charter.  By  this  the  Clergy  gained  all  they  could  delire, 
the  Nobility  obtained  Security  for  their  Honours  and  PoFefllons,  their 
Undertenants  were  likewife  relieved,  and  the  People  in  general  defended 

d  What  is  aflerted  in  the  Text,  as  to  the  Source  of  King  John’s  Troubles,  is  exadtly  true.  The 
King  had  Reafon  enough  to  be  difpleafed  with  Hubert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  fo 
to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  when  he  heard  of  his  Death  he  laid,  Now  I  begin  to  feel  myfelf  a  King. 
The  Monks  of  Canterbury  with  great  Secrecy,  and  without  the  King’s  Leave,  chofe  their  Sub 
Prior  Reginald,  Archbifhop,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Inflrudlions  not  to  divulge  his  Election 
till  he  obtained  the  Confent  of  the  Pope,  which  he  did  not  obferve,  but  as  foon  as  he  was  be¬ 
yond  the  Seas  took  the  Title  of  Archbifhop  Eledl,  which  expofed  his  Brethren  to  the  Refentment 
of  the  King.  To  pacify  him  they  chofe  on  his  Recommendation  John  Gray  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
and  mofl  of  them  went  to  Rome  to  fupport  one  or  other  of  thefe  Eledlions.  Innocent  the  Third 
was  at  this  Time  Pope,  a  Man  of  flrong  Parts  and  boundlefs  Ambition.  He  quafhed  both  Elec¬ 
tions,  and  terrified  the  Monks,  who  were  totally  in  his  Power,  into  a  Third  in  favour  of  Stephen 
Langton  an  Englifhman  born,  but  who  had  been  brought  up  and  paffed  all  his  Life  in  France,  and 
was  at  that  Time  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  and  alfo  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  See. 
The  King  was  exceedingly  exafperated,  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  Archbifhop,  and  feized  his 
Temporalities.  The  Pope  as  obftinate  as  he,  interd idled  the  Kingdom,  and  raifed  up  fo  many 
Enemies  at  Home  and  Abroad,  that  the  unhappy  King  was  forced,  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  Archbifhop,  but  meanly  to  refign  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  and  to  accept  it  again  under  a 
yearly  Tribute. 
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from  Oppreffion  «\  For  the  full  Performance  of  its  Contents,  as  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  King  was  faid  to  require,  he  was  forced  by  the  Surrender 
of  feveral  ftrong  Caftles,  and  other  Means,  to  evince  the  Sincerity  of  his 
Intentions,  to  which  on  other  Terms  they  would  not  truft. 

He  very  foon  by  his  own  Conduct  juftified  theirs,  for  having  before 
this  refigned  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it  again  from  him  as 
his  Vaffal,  he  now  complained  to  the  Pontiff  as  his  fuperior  Lord  of  the 
Charter  he  had  been  conftrained  to  grant.  The  Pope  upon  his  Repreferi- 
tation  abfolved  him  from  his  Oath,  and  he  bringing  over  a  numerous  Army 
of  foreign  Mercenaries  made  a  cruel  War  upon  his  Barons,  whom  he 
diflrefled  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  invited  over  Lewis,  Son  to  the 
Xing  of  France,  and  after  ftipulating  certain  Conditions  with  him,  fwore 
Fealty  to  and  owned  him  for  their  Monarch.  The  foreign  Mercenaries, 
or  at  leaf!;  the  greatefl  Part  of  them,  very  quickly  revolted  to  Lewis,  fo 
that  in  a  fhort  Time  the  King  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  Diftrefs,  when 
liappily  for  the  Nation  and  for  his  Family,  which  furely  is  an  unufual  Cafe,  he 
was  removed  by  Death,  and  thereby  made  Way  for  his  Son,  then  a  Child  L 

e  This  famous  Charter,  of  which  we  have  now  an  accurate,  learned,  and  fatisfa&ory  Hiffory,. 
Shears  Date  the  Fifteenth  of  June,  A.  D.  1215,  and  the  Seventeenth  of  the  Reign  of  King  John  ;  in 
the  Preface  to  it  the  King  fays,  that  he  granted  it  by  the  Advice,  and  with  the  Concurrence  of 
the  Archbifliops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  and  the  Bifliops  and  Barons  of  his  own  Party.  The 
liberties  of  the  Church  are  therein  granted  firft  in  very  full  but  in  very  general  Terms,  which  no. 
Doubt  was  acceptable  to  the  Clergy,  who  knew  well  how  to  explain  them.  All  Things  relating 
to  Baronies  and  Tenures  in  Capite,  Reliefs,  Wards,  Marriages,  are  therein  fettled  with  Plainnefs- 
and  Precifion.  The  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  London,  and  of  other  Cities  and  Boroughs,  are 
Secured  to  them ;  and  the  Perfons  and  Properties  of  Freemen  are  protected  from  being  feized  or 
idiftrained  otherwifs  than  by  the  Verdi£l  of  a  Jury  and  the  Law  of  the  Land.  The  Manner  of 
calling  great  Councils  is  alfo  regulated  therein,  and  by  their  Confent  only.  Taxes  are  to  be  raifed, 
the  Three  feudal  Aids  excepted,  viz.  for  the  Redemption  of  the  King’s  Perfon,  the  Knighting  of 
Lis  eldeft  Son,  and  the  Marriage  of  his  eldeft  Daughter.  The  King  and  the  Barons  both  fwore 
to  the  due  Obfervance  of  this  Charter,  and  the  King  confents,  in  cafe  of  its  being  infringed  by 
him,  that  he  may  be  compelled  thereto  by  Twenty-five  Barons. 

f  It  is  certainly  a  very  difficult  Thing  to  gain  a  clear  or  diftinfl  Knowledge  of  the  Reigns  of 
*hefe  Norman  Princes  arifing  from  their  Tranfa&ions  with  refpeft  to  their  foreign  Dominions,, 
their  Difputes  with  the  Clergy  here  at  Home,  and  their  Altercations  with  the  Roman  See,  by 
which  it  becomes  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Conduct  of  the  French  Monarchs,  the 
Temper  of  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  and  other  leading  Eccleiiafficks,  and  the  Difpofitions . 
and  Policy  of  the  Popes  in  their  Time.  If  this  be  true  of  them  in'  general,  it  is  particularly  fo. 
with  regard  to  King  John,  who  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  alike  under  the  Difpleamre  ofalmoft 
all  of  thofe  from  whom  the  Hiflory  of  his  Reign  is  to  be  expefted,  which  is  the  Reafon  that  no- 
entire  Dcpendance  can  be  placed  on  their  Accounts.  The  only  Method  of  coming  at  Truth, 
which  is  the  Soul  of  Hiflory,  is  by  comparing  Faffs,  as  related  by  different  Writers,  looking  into 
the  State  Papers  and  Letters  that  are  flill  preferved,  and  paying  a  due  Attention  to  the  Characters 
of  the  principal  A<51ors  in  thefe  bufy  Times,  a  Talk  very  arduous,  and  which  is  thought  to  have, 
been  belt  performed  by  Dean  Barcham  and  the  laborious  -William  Prynne. 
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Henry  the  Third  was  very  little  more  than  Nine  Years  of  Age  when 
crowned  at  Gloucefter,  and  was  very  happy  in  having  for  his  Prote&or  Wil¬ 
liam  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whofe  Advice  he  twice  renewed  the  Great 
Charter,  and  brought  to  a  Conclufion  a  mod  dangerous  Civil  Ware.  In 
the  Ninth  Year  of  his  Reign,  he  again  renewed  the  Grand  Charter, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  granted  the  Charter  of  the  Forests,  which  hath 
been  ufually  attributed  to  his  Father  King  John,  which  wife  Meafure  had 
many  great  and  good  Effects  h.  But  after  the  King  difgraced  his  Jufticiary 
Hubert  de  Burgh  Earl  of  Kent,  he  was  feduced  by  foreign  Flatterers  and 
and  Favourites  to  fquander  away  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  ;  and  by  this 
and  other  Adis  of  equal  Imprudence  brought  himfelf  and  his  Subjects  to  the 
loweft  Ebb  of  Mifery  and  Diflrefs  K 

’  ‘  The 

g  King  John  died  19th  October  A.  D.  r2i 6.  His  Son  Henry  was  crowned  on  the  28  th 
of  the  fame  Month  in  the  Prefence  of  Walo  the  Pope’s  Legate,  by  the  Bifnops  of  WincheAer  and 
Bath,  and  the  Concurrence  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  remained  faithful  to  his  Father. 
Whatever  the  common  People  might  be,  the  Princes  and  great  Men  of  thefe  Times  were  many  of 
them  fo  far  from  being  fuperAitious  Bigots,  that  they  feem  rather  to  have  been  felf-intereAed  Po¬ 
liticians  without  regard  to  Morals  or  any  Tincture  of  Religion.  Philip  of  France,  though  he  had 
folicited  and  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  Gift  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  when  John  was  in 
_Difgiace  with  him,  now  maintained  that  John  had  no  Right  to  refign  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  or 
the  Pope  to  accept  it,  and  yet  held  it  clear,  that  his  Son  Lewis  might  take  it  from  the  Barons 
in  fpite  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Langton,  ever  devoted  to  France,  though  he  had  prevailed  upon 
the  Pope  to  lay  the  King  and  Kingdom  under  an  Interdidf  for  many  Years  in  his  Quarrel,  yet 
contemned  the  Papal  Excommunication  when  threatened  with  it  for  taking  Part  againA  the  King, 
doing  Homage  to  Lewis,  and  becoming  his  Chancellor.  He  failed  however  in  his  Attempt  to 
make  his  Brother  Simon  Langton  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope’s 
Sufpenfion  from  his  Archiepifcopal  Dignity,  and  after  all,  when  reAored  to  it,  made  no  fcruple 
of  crowning  King  Henry  a  Second  Time.  Lewis  of  France,  whom  the  Barons  owned  for  their 
King,  never  expected  that  they  would  prove  his  loyal  Subjetts,  and  therefore  put  all  the  flrong 
Places  which  he  took  by  their  A  Hi  fiance  into  the  Hands  of  French  Captains,  upon  whom  he 
thought  he  might  more  fafely  depend,  which  difguAing  them  fent  them  gradually  back  to  their 
Duty. 

h  The  very  learned  and  accurate  Author  of  the  HiAory  of  thefe  Charters,  feems  to  have  fully 
proved,  that  the  Charter  dated  at  WeAminAer  the  1  ith  of  February  1224,  the  Ninth  of  Henry  the 
Third,  is  that  very  Charter  of  the  ForeAs  which  had  been  heretofore  unanimoufly  aferibed  to  King 
John.  It  is  indeed  a  full  and  ample  Detail  of  what  from  this  Time  was  to  be  the  Law  of  the 
FereA,  and  fhews  clearly  in  a  great  Variety  of  InAances  the  Grievances  that  were  to  be  removed, 
and  the  Security  that  was  to  be  given  by  it.  The  Penalty  of  Healing  Venifon  is  however  fuffi- 
ciently  fevere,  though  the  Offender,  according  to  the  Law  of  King  Richard  formerly  mentioned,  is 
exempted  from  the  Lofs^of  Life  or  Limb,  fince,  if  able,  he  was  to  pay  a  heavy  Fine,  if  unable,  to 
fuffer  Imprifonment  for  a  Year  and  a  Day,  and  to  put  in  Pledges,  or  if  he  could  not  do  that, 
to  abjure  the  Realm.  The  Charter  itfelf  contains  internal  Marks  of  its  belonging  to  Henry  and 
not  to  John,  as  in  his  Magna  Charts  there  are  Claufes  relative  to  the  ForeAs,  which  would  have 
,jbeen  equally  needlefs  and  improper,  if  he  had  alfo  made  this  Charter,  and  which  Claufes,  for 
this  very  Reafon,  are  omitted  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry.  A  Copy  of  this  Charter  was  fent 
to  every  County  in  which  there  were  ForeAs,  and  the  Great  Charter  into  every  Diocefe. 

*  This,  as  it  was  the  longeA,  fo  it  may  be  truly  Ailed  One  of  the  moA  unfortunate  Reigns  in 
the  Englifh  Annals,  not  from  any  Malignity  in  his  Nature,  but  from  the  EaAnefs  and  InAabi- 
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The  Rage  of  Civil  War,  under  a  Variety  of  Pretences,  rofe  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  general  Poverty  and  Diffraction,  even  higher  than  in  the-' 
Time  of  King  Stephen,  fo  that  King  Henry  himfelf  and  his  gallant  Son 
Prince  Edward,  being  made  Prifoners  by  the  Barons  in  the  fatal  Battle  of 
Lewes,  were  long  detained  and  treated  with  great  Severity.  At  length 
however  thefe  Troubles  fubiided,  and  what  is  truly  wonderful,  the  Confu¬ 
tation  which  had  been  in  a  Manner  overturned,  not  only  recovered,  but 
became  alfo  more  regular,  ffable,  and  uniform,  than  it  feems  to  have 
been  before  by  the  occalional,  and  at  length  conffant  Admiflion  of  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  the  Commons  into  Parliament !i.  In  the  latter  Part  of  his- 
long  Reign,  the  King  enjoyed  Quiet,  and  his  People  their  juft  Rights  in 

lity  of  the  King’s  Temper,  prone  to  gratify  his  Favourites  rather  than  to  fupport  his  Minifters. 
His  foreign  Dominions,  from  which  he  received  little  or  no  Benefit,  kept  him  always  craving  from 
his  Subjects.  His  Attachment  to  his  foreign  Relations,  Courtiers,  and  Clergy,  excited  to  and 
kept  them  in  ill  Humour.  His  lifiening  to  papal  Councils,  and  his  permitting  their  Extortions,, 
continually  drained  the  Kingdom.  Through  the  greater  Part  of  his  Time  he  drew  no  Advantage 
from  the  Experience  of  his  Father’s  Sufferings  and  his  own.  His  Measures  were  fometimes  timid, 
always  feeble,  and  yet  on  particular  Occasions  he  was  drawn  to  a<ft  with  too  much  Rigour.. 
The  Diforders  arifing  from  this  ill  Management  produced  univerfal  Poverty  and  Difcontent,  and  as 
for  the  King  himfelf,  after  walling  his  Demefnes,  pawning  his  Plate,  taking  unworthy  Methods 
to  obtain  temporary  Supplies,  he  was  driven  to  break  up  his  Court,  to  live  upon  Abbies,  to  fo- 
licit  private  Perfons  for  Support,  and  even  to  alledge  that  it  was  greater  Charity  to  relieve  him  and* 
his  Family,  than  to  give  Alms  to  a  Beggar  in  the  Street. 

k  The  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  being  in  great  Diftrafllon,  and  the  King  having  called  a  Par  ¬ 
liament  at  Midfummer  1258  at  Oxford,  the  Barons  came  thither  with  their  Retinues  well  armed, 
and  fettled  there  what  were  called  the  Provisions  of  Oxforb,  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  was  devolved  upon  Twenty-four  Perfons,  who  were  impowered  to  chufe  the  great  Of¬ 
ficers  of  State,  and  all  Aliens  were  to-  be  banifhed,  except  fuch  as  the  Barons  chofe  (hould  re¬ 
main.  Amongfl  thefe  was  Simon  Montfort  Earl  of  Leicefter,  once  the  King’s  Favourite,  married 
to  his  Sifter  the  Widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  now  their  Chief.  To  the  Obfervance  of 
thefe  Provifions  the  King  and  his  Son  Prince  Edward  were  compelled  to  fwear.  Many  of  the 
Nobility  feeing  juft  Reafon  to  difiike  this  ft  range  Settlement,  reconciled  themfelves  to -the.  King*, 
who  endeavoured  by  their  Affiftance  to  recover  his  Power;  but  being  defeated  in  the  Battle  of 
Lewes,  19th  of  May,  A.  D.  1264,  himfelf  and  his  Family  taken  Prifoners,  Simon  Montfort  made 
fome  new  Alterations,  by  which  the  whole  Power  was  devolved  upon  him,  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter, 
and  the  Bifhop  of  Chicefter.  Richard  King  of  the  Romans  the  King’s  Brother  he  kept  Prifoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  his  Son  Henry,  and  Prince  Edward  he  put  into  the  Caftle  of  Dover  ; 
carrying  the  King  about  with  him  in  Triumph.  In  this  State  of  Things  he  obliged  the  Prince 
to  refign  to  him  the  Earldom  of  Chefler  ;  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter  obtained  the  Eftates  of  John  de 
Warrene  Earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  always  faithful  to  the  King;  and  Peter  de  Montfort  fe- 
cured  in  like  Manner  a  good  Eftate.  Thefe  Proceedings,  and  the  Haughtinefs  of  the  numerous 
Family  of  Montfort,  difgufted  many  of  the  Nobility;  fo  that  being  apprehenfive  that  what  had 
happened  to  the  King  im  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  might,  poffibly  happen  to  himfelf  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  obliged  the  King  to  call  on  the  20th  of  January  49  Henry  III.  at  London,  he  direfted 
Writs  to  a  great  Number  of  the  Clergy,  Deans,  Abbots,  and  Priors,  as  well  as  Bifliops,  to  a  very 
few  of  the  Nobles,  and  thofe  only  of  his  own  Fadlion,  and  likewife  commanded  the  Sheriffs  to 
lend  Two  Knights  out  of  their  refpeflive  Counties,  and  Citizens  and  Burgeffes  from  the  Cities 
and  Boroughs,,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  popular;  which  Mode,  though  thus  introduced,  being 
apparently  juft  and  reafonable  in  itfeif,  was  afterwards  purfued,  as  we  fhall  have  Occafion  to 
fhev, 
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■gcnfequence  of  many  wife  and  good  Laws,  and  of  a  new  Confirmation  of 
both  Charters  by  Statute  in  the  Fifty-fecond  Year  of  his  Reign  b 

,  ;  *  \  ,ji  f 

This  Period  comprehends  near  Six  Score  Yeara,  during  thegreatefl  Part  of 
which,  Multitudes  were  deftroyed  in  foreign  and  in  Civil  W ars,  and  the  People 
were  alfo  grievoufly  harraffed  by  heavy  and  repeated  Impofitions,  the  better 
Part  of  what  they  produced  being  fent  to  other  Countries,  and  there  fpent 
without  procuring  any  national  Advantage.  It  is  true,  that  in  fo  long  a  Space, 
there  was  fuch  a  blending  by  Marriages,  as  at  length  made  theminfomeDegree 
but  one  People,  and  befides  mod:  even  of  the  great  Barons  being  born  here  be¬ 
gan  to  diflike  Foreigners,  and  to  confider  themfelves  as  Anglo-Normans111.. 

Yet  the  Bulk  of  the  old  original  Englifli  remained  {fill  but  in  a  low  and 
fervile  State,  occupied  in  cultivating  the  Grounds  for  their  Lords,  or  work¬ 
ing  at  Trades  in  Towns  or  Cities  under  theirs  or  the  King’s  Protection. 
However  if  lefs  confidered,  they  were  alfo  fomewhat  lefs  expofed,  and  con- 
fequently  grew  more  numerous  in  the  Villages,  and  by  their  Induftry  of 
every  Kind,  and  more  efpecially  by  their  Woollen  Manufactures,  fuch  as 
we  then  had,  and  muff  have  long  had,  began  to  thrive  in  other  Places. 
The  conftant  Intercourfe  with  the  Continent  could  not  but  introduce  new 
Arts,  and  by  the  Knowledge  neceffarily  acquired  from  the  Expeditions  into 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  Numbers  were  employed,  Navigation  mult  have 
been  enlarged  and  Commerce  revived  and  extended  n. 

This 

1  Statutum  de  Marleberge,  cap.  v.  This  Parliament,  we  may  affirm,  on  the  Authority  of  that 
great  Antiquary  Lambnrd,  was  held  at  Marlborough,  A.  D.  1267.  In  this  the  old  King  difeovered  his< 
true  Difpofition,  by  palling  many  wife  and  good  Laws.  Indeed  through  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign, 
as  often  as  it  was  in  his  Power,  he  (hewed  a  Zeal  for  Juflice,  and  an  earned:  Defire  to  prevent  the 
People  from  being  oppreffed  by  the  Barons,  which  it  is  not  impoffible  might  be  in  Part  the  Caufe 
of  his  Misfortunes.  He  had  before  this  Five  Times  confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  and  now  he 
directed  that  both  Charters  fhould  be  held  for  Law  in  his  Courts,  and  that  fuch  as  tranfgreffed 
them  fhould  be  punifhed.  The  introducing  the  Claufeof  Non  Obflante  in  his  Charters,  after  the 
Mode  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  very  bad  in  itfelf,  and  of  moll  pernicious  Tendency  in  its 
Confequences,  by  eflablifhing  a  difpenfing  Power  in  the  Crown.  .  We  have  a  Syftem  of  the  Laws, 
as  they  flood  in  his  Time  by  One  of  his  Juftices  Itinerant  Henry  Bratton,  which  was  firfl  printed: 
at  London,  A.  D.  1569  Fo!.  and  again  at  the  fame  Place,  A.  D.  1640.  4 to.  it  was  abridged  by 
Gilbert  de  Thornton,  Chief  Julfice  in  the  fucceeding  Reign. 

m  The  great  Owners  of  Land,  as  appears  by  the  Record  of  Domefday,  in  Number  were  about 
Seven  hundred,  but  every  great  Baron  had  under  him  his  Friends  and  Clients,  to  whom  he  dis¬ 
tributed  Knight’s  Fees,  to  be  held  from  him  by  the  ufual  Sei  vices.  In  Procefs  of  Time  thefe 
Knight’s  Fees  were  fplit  and  divided,  without  altering  the  Nature  of  the  Tenure,  fo  that  even  he. 
who  held  a  Twentieth  Part  was  confidered  as  Liber  Homo,  a  Freeholder  or  a  Gentleman.  It  is' 
eafily  to  be  conceived,  from  hence,  that  many  of  the  native  Englifb,  more  efpecially  the  Brothers, . 
Nephews,  and  near  Relations  of  Bilhops,  Abbots,  and  other  rich  Clergymen,  rofe  gradually  into 
thefe  Ranks,  as  appears  from  the  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer  and  other  Authorities. 

"  It  was  in  the  Villages,  and  among  the  common  Sort  of  People,  that  the  Engliih  Language 
was  pi  efervsd ;  for  in  thofe  Days  all.  who  a f letted  Preferment,  or  affetted  to  fhine  in  fuperior 
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This  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  certain  Times,  as  during  tbe  former 
and  middle  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  at  the  Clofe  of  that 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  alfo  of  certain  Places,  as  London,  Briflol,  Bof- 
ton,  and  Lynn,  then  the  moft  frequented  Ports  in  the  Kingdom.  But  in 
general  the  greatest  Part  of  the  Country  remained  very  ill  cultivated  for  the 
Reafons  formerly  affigned,  and  the  frequent  Civil  Difturbances,  by  which,  at 
different  Times,  all  Parts  of  the  Realm  fullered  exceedingly.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  Spirit  of  Licentioufnefs  incident  to  weak  Governments,  and 
which  more  efpecially  difcourages  Agriculture,  from  whence,  as  our  Annals 
{hew,  proceeded  a  great  Fluctuation  of  Prices,  frequent  Scarcities,  and 
fometimes  Famines 

Besides,  hitherto  the  Importance  was  not  difcerned  of  thofc  from  the 
"Labour  of  whofe  Hands  the  Earth  was  made  to  produce,  and  by  whofe  Di¬ 
ligence  and  Skill  the  Value  of  its  Productions  were  enhanced  ;  but  they  were 
left  unheeded  in  a  Kind  of  llavifh  Subjection,  even  in  thofe  Times  when 
Liberty,  as  our  Hiftories  report,  feemed  to  be  the  great  national  ObjeCt. 
But  gradually,  and  as  Experience  opened  Men’s  Minds,  it  was  found  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  common  Benefit  to  cherhh  Induftry,  that  noble  Principle  of 
Virtue  and  focial  Happinefs  p. 

Come 

Spheres  of  Life  made  ufe  of  French.  In  regard  to  Induftry  and  Trade,  we  have  already  frequently 
vindicated  the  Antiquity  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England.  The  Statute  of  the  Ninth  of 
Hen.  III.  cap.  25.  which  enjoins  that  certain  Cloths  fhould  be  Two  Yards  Broad  within  the  Lifts, 
fully  juftifies  our  Sentiment,  as  the  Art  could  be  by  no  Means  in  its  Infancy  when  Cloths  of  this 
Breadth  were  made.  In  refpedt  to  Commerce,  Henry  II.  made  Laws  for  preventing  the  Plunder¬ 
ing  of  Wrecks.  The  Laws  of  Oleron  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  Magna  Charta  we  find 
Provifion  made  for  the  fafe  going  and  coming  of  foreign  Merchants ;  a  Circumftance  very  juftly 
applauded  by  foreign  Writers..  Thefe  Precautions  muft  undoubtedly  have  produced  great  Effects, 
fince  King  John  was  enabled  to  employ  a  Fleet  of  no  lefs  than  Five  hundred  Sail  agaiuft  the 
French,  over  whom  he  gained  a  great  Victory. 

0  The  Hiftory  of  thefe  Times  fufficiendy  points  out  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Difafters.  The  Barons 
in  Time  of  Peace  were  very  fevere  Landlords,  in  Times  of  Civil  War  fpoiled  each  others  Lands, 
without  any  Tendernefs  for  the  Inhabitants  :  Robberies  alfo  were  fo  frequent,  that  we  are  told 
Henry  the  Third  adjudged  fome  of  his  own  Servants  upon  Detection  to  be  hanged.  No  Won¬ 
der  therefore  that  Agriculture  was  neglefted  when  there  was  not  either  Security  or  Encourage¬ 
ment  for  thofe  who  fhould  have  exereifed  it.  The  Ciftercians,  an  Order  of  Monks  eflablifhed 
here  in  the  Reign  of  William  the  Second,  turned  their  Views  to  the  Feeding  of  Sheep,  and  we 
find  that  all  their  Wool  was  feized  towards  the  Payment  of  King  Richard’s  Ranfom.  Matthew 
Paris  tells  us  of  a  dreadful  Famine  and  Mortality  from  thence  in  A.  D.  1258,  when  Multitudes 
did,  and  more  would  have  perifhed,  if  the  King’s  Brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  King  of 
the  Romans,  had  not  fent  Fifty  Vcffels  laden  with  Corn  to  London,  when  the  King  by  an  Edift  pre¬ 
vented  the  Citizens  from  buying  it  up  (as  had  been  formerly  pra&ifed)  and  retailing  it  at  extra¬ 
vagant  Rates.  Chron.  Johan.  Abbatis  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  113. 

P  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  difeover  with  abfolute  Certainty,  how  Things  of  the  greatefl 
Moment  were  conducted  in  thefe  Times,  and  therefore  the  beff  Judges  ever  fpeak  of  them  dif¬ 
fidently,  and  with  a  Degree  of  Caution.  It  has  been  thought  that  Kings  in  thefe  Times  fum- 
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Come  we  now  to  the  Third  Period. 

Edward  fucceeded  his  Father  with  all  the  Advantages  a  Prince  could 
well  poflefs.  In  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  with  high  Reputation  and  much 
Experience.  The  great  Expectations  thefe  Circumftances  excited,  were 
by  h  is  fiiccecding  Conduct  amply  fulfilled.  In  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign 
his  Actions  juftly  gained  him  the  Character  of  an  able  and  fuccefsful  Ge¬ 
neral,  a  wife  Statefman,  and  a  prudent  Legiilator.  His  Country  deriving 
from  him  many  fignal  Benefits  in  all  thefe  Qualities,  hath  defervedly 
rendered  his  One  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  Reigns  in  our  Hiftory  q.  His 
perfonal  Valour  and  his  Military  Skill  he  displayed  during  his  Father’s 
Reign  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  noble  Exploits  he  atchieved  in  the  Eaft, 
and  in  the  Feats  of  Arms  he  performed  in  his  Return  Home  r- 

After 

moned  fuch  Barons,  and  fuch  only  to  Parliament  as  they  thought  fit;  and  there  is  a  great  Appear¬ 
ance  of  this  being  true.  Yet  Mr.  Elfynge,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  in  his  learned  Treatife,  p.  41, 
advances  another  Dofhine  :  He  fays  the  Barons  were  always  fummoned  in  right  of  their  Nobility, 
but  that  others  were  capable  of  being  fummoned  in  virtue  of  their  Tenures,  who  were  fometimes  fum« 
moned  and  fometimes  omitted,  and  that  thefe  were  not  Barons  but  Peers,  that  is,  Barons  Peers.  Ia 
like  Manner  the  Mode  of  Summoning  the  Commons  was  not  exa&ly  the  fame  from  the  Beginning. 
Nay,  even  in  refpe£t  to  Juries,  Doubts  have  been  raifed  when  they  commenced,  and  very  learned 
Perfons  have  been  of  different  Opinions,  fome  having  affirmed,  that  they  were  not  effablilhed  till 
the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  Yet  thefe  Opinions  may  be  reconciled  by  confidering  Juries  in 
different  Lights,  for  they  might  be  more  or  fewer  in  feveral  Periods,  and  impannelled  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Manner.  Upon  the  Whole,  we  want  fufficient  Authorities  to  fix  any  of  thefe  Points  abfo- 
lutely,  and  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  Power  followed  Property  then  as  it  does  now,  and 
that  in  Proportion  as  Men  acquired  the  latter,  they  afp'n  ed  to  and  gradually  attained  the  former. 

q  This  great  Prince  was  born  at  Weftminfter  the  28th  of  June,  A.  D.  1239.  Chron.  Thomas 
WikeSv  He  married  Eleonora  Daughter  to  Alphonfo  the  Tenth  King  of  Caff ile,  from  whom  he 
received  the  Honour  of  Knighthood,  A.  D.  1254.  Henry  the  Third  died  16th  November  1272, 
having  fird  fworn  Gilbert  Earl  of  Glouceffer  to  fecure  his  Son’s  peaceable  Poffeffion.  He  accord- 
ingly,  with  the  Advice  of  the  Queen  Mother  and  fome  of  the  principal  Nobility  and  Prelates, 
caufed  Prince  Edward  to  be  folemnly  proclaimed,  and  kept  his  Dominions  in  perfeft  Quiet,  till 
upon  his  Return  he  was  with  his  Queen  crowned  at  Weffminffer  19th  Augufl  1274,  by  Robert 
Kiiwardby  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  amidfl  the  joyful  Acclamations  of.  the  People.  Annales  Wa- 
verlienfes,  p.  227,  229,. 

1  His  great  Ability  in  the  Art  of  War  was  acknowledged  by  Simon  de  Montfort  Earl  of  Lei- 
ceffer,  who  feeing  his  Order  of  Battle  at  Evefham,  Augufl  6th  1265,  when  he  was  juft  entered 
into  the  Twenty-feventh  Year  of  his  /\ge,  Paid,  God  receive  our.  Souls,  for  our  Bodies  will  be  at 
their  Mercy.  Sir  Adam  Gurdon,  who  was  reputed  the  ftouteft  and  moft  accomplifhed  of  the  ^ 
Malecontents,  and  remained  after  that  Defeat  in  Arms  about  Farnham  in  Surry,  Prince  Edward 
engaged  in  fingle  Combat,  and  having  obliged  him  to  yield,  gave  him  his  Life  and  Fortune. 
Triveti  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  227.  In  Syria  he  was  equally  beloved  by.  the  Chriffians,  and  admired 
by  the  Saracens.  As  he  was  coming  Horne  the  Count  de  Chalons  in  Burgundy  invited  him  and 
his  Retinue  to  a  Tournament,  and  being  perfonally  worfted  by.  the  King,  his  Knights  attacked  the 
Englifh,  who  repulfed  them  with  fuch  Slaughter,  that  this  was  called  the  little  Battle  of  Chaions.. 
He  vifited  the  Pope  at  Lyons,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  excommunicate  Guy  Montfort  the  Son  of 
Simon,  who  had  bafeiy  murthered  his  Coufin  the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  at  the  Al- 
i«r,  He  fettled  his  own  Affairs  ia  Guieone,  went  to.  Paris,  and  did  Homage  to  Philip  the 
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After  he  came  into  his  own  Dominions  he  looked  circumfpetftly  into- 
the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  made  the  necelTary  Difpofitions  for  its  Settle¬ 
ment  indead  of  entering  immediately  into  a  War,  which  he  chofe  rather  to 
have  in  Appearance  forced  upon  him  by  Lewellyn  the  lad  Britiffi  Prince  in 
Wales,  whom  he  more  than  once  defeated,  and  who  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
War  being  killed,  he  reduced,  though  not  without  repeated  and  obdinate 
Struggles,  the  whole  Country  and  its  Inhabitants  under  his  Obedience s. 
He  was  frequently  involved  in  Difputes  with  France  on  account  of  his 
foreign  Dominions,  which  cod  him  very  dear  in  Reference  both  to  Men  and 
Money,  producing  many  Difficulties,  much  Vexation,  little  Honour,  and 
no  Profit  t. 

Hardy  in  tbefe  remarkable  Words,  I  do  yon  Homage,  Sir,  for  the  Lands  I  hold  and  ought  to  hold 
of  you.  After  this  he  returned  with  great  Reputation  to  England.  We  have  given  fo  great  a 
Character  of  this  King  in  the  Text,  that  it  impofes  a  Kind  of  Obligation  to  make  it  good  for  the 
Reader’s  Satisfaction. 

s  At  his  Coronation  the  King  fummoned  Prince  Lewellin  to  do  him  Homage,  who  refufed  to 
come  unlefs  he  had  Hoftages  given  him  for  his  Security.  He  had  certainly  Grounds  for  his 
Apprehenftons,  as  he  had  been,  during  the  Courfe  of  the  Civil  War,  the  principal  Support  of  Simon 
Montfort.  His  Widow  about  this  Time  fent  over  her  Daughter,  accompanied  by  her  Brother  a 
Priefl,  who  was  to  marry  the  Prince.  They  were  taken  at  Sea  and  carried  into  England.  Lewel¬ 
lin  on  this  broke  out  into  a  War,  to  which,  finding  his  Forces  unequal,  he,  A.  D.  1277, 
fubmitted  to  a  Peace  on  very  hard  Conditions.  His  intended  Wife  however  was  reftored,  and 
the  Marriage  folemnized  with  great  Magnificence  in  the  King’s  Prefence,  and  at  his  Expence  ; 
but  (he  did  not  furvive  long.  A.  D.  1281,  at  the  Perfuafion  of  his  Brother  David,  whom  after 
many  Kindneffes  received,  and  refiding  long  in  his  Court,  the  King  had  reconciled  to  him  ;  he  re¬ 
newed  the  War,  in  which  he  was  the  next  Year  (lain.  David  then  afTumed  the  Title  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  in  1283  was  taken  and  executed.  A.  D.  1295  the  Welch  broke  out  into  Rebel¬ 
lion  under  feveral  Princes,  againfl  whom  the  King  went  in  Perfon,  reduced  them  effe&ually,  and 
to  bridle  them  built  feveral  Fortreffes  on  the  Sea-coaff,  which  were  lading  Monuments  of  his 
Skill  in  Military  Architecture,  as  well  as  of  his  Policy.  Camdeni  Britan,  p.  553.  He  alfo  declared 
his  Son  Edward,  who  was  f>01'n  at  Carnarvon,  Prince  of  Wales.  Triveti  Annal.  W.  Heming. 
Walfingham.  PowellTHiftory  of  Wales.  Selden. 

1  Philip  the  Fair,  who  fucceeded  his  Father  Philip  the  Hardy  in  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
though  a  very  young,  was  a  very  artful  and  defigning  Prince.  He  fufFered  a  War  to  be  kindled 
A  D.  1293  on  account  of  fome  Difputes  between  Englifh  and  Norman  Seamen,  which  gave 
him  an  Opportunity  of  invading  Guienne.  Edward  defirous  of  Peace,  fent  over  his  Brother 
Edmund,  who  had  married  the  Mother  of  the  French  Queen,  and  by  thofe  Two  PrincefTes  he  was 
grofly  deceived,  and  through  him  his  Brother,  who  at  his  Inftance  put  Guienne  into  the  Hands 
of  Philip  upon  a  Promife  of  immediate  Reffitution.  Inftead  of  this,  Philip  fummoned  him 
to  appear  as  his  VafTal,  and-  for  Non-appearance  declared  him  a  Felon,  and  all  his  foreign 
Dominions  efcheated  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The  King  endeavoured  to  recover  Guienne  by 
Force ;  but  failing,  he  entered  into  a  grand  Confederacy  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the 
Earls  of  Flanders,  Guelders,  and  other  Princes,  at  a  moft  immenfe  Expence,  as  our  Records 
fhew.  But  perceiving  the  Remedy  to  be  worfe  than  the  Difeafe,  he  confented  to  a  Truce, 
and  admitted  of  the  Mediation  of  Pope  Bonihce  the  Eighth,  who  decided,  that  the  King, 
who  was  then  a  Widower,  Ihould  efpoufe  the  Sifter  of  Philip,  and  Prince  Edward  that  Mo¬ 
narch’s  Daughter.  Accordingly  1299  the  King  married  the  Princefs  Margaret  of  France  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  had  his  own  Dominions'  in  France  (which  had  ever  been  a  Burthen)  reftored  as  her 
Dowry.  Triveti  Anoal,  vol.  i.  p.  274.  277.  316. 

He 
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He  was  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots,  compelled  John  Hal iol  to  re¬ 
sign  the  Crown  which  he  had  adjudged  to  him,  and,  in  confequence  of 
that  Refignationtook  Poffeffion  of  his  Dominions.  Thefe  he  reduced  a  Second 
Time,  when  the  famous  William  Wallace  endeavoured  to  reftore  his 
Countrymen  to  Freedom,  and  penetrated  a  Third  Time  to  the  very  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Kingdom,  when  Robert  Bruce  had  affumed  the  Regal 
Title.  Againft  him,  in  fpite  of  Age  and  Infirmities,  he  made  another  Ex¬ 
pedition,  in  which  he  died  at  a  Place  not  far  from  Carlifle“.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  prefent  he  was  in  all  his  Wars  victorious,  and  this  continued 
Profperity  rendered  him  alike  revered  at  Home  and  dreaded  Abroad. 

As  a  Politician  he  feemed  to  a£t  on  the  Principles  of  his  royal  Predecef- 
for  Egbert  in  aiming  at  the  Sovereignty  of  the  whole  Ifland,  which  he  very 
nearly  acquired,  and  like  him  appears  to  have  meditated  the  bringing  all 
its  Inhabitants  to  live  under  one  fettled  Form  of  Laws,  towards  the  ac- 
comp] idling  of  which  he  bent  all  his  Endeavours,  and  fhewed  very  great 
Sagacity  in  every  Step  of  his  Proceedings.  He  took  Care  to  ail  with  much 
feeming  Moderation  towards  the  Welch  for  a  long  Time,  that  his  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  them  might  appear  as  a  Work  of  Neceffity  the  lefs  oppreffivew. 

In 

u  Alexander  the  Third  King  of  Scots  had  efpoufed  Margaret  the  eldeft  Daughter  of  Henry  the 
Third,  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  conftantly  afUfted  him  in  all  his  Troubles,  and  in  the 
like  Manner  adhered  to  his  Brother-in-law  King  Edward.  By  his  Queen  he  had  a  Son,  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  died  before  him,  and  a  Daughter  Margaret,  who  married  Eric  King  of  Norway,  who 
by  her  had  a  Daughter  of  the  fame  Name  with  her  Mother.  Alexander  died  by  a  Fall  from  his 
Florfe,  A.  D.  1289,  and  his  Grand-daughter  was  acknowledged  Heirefs  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland. 
Edward,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland,  contracted  his  Son,  Prince  Edward,  to 
Margaret,  as  appears  by  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  482  ;  but  fhe  dying  in  her  Paflage  Home,  great  Dif- 
putes  arofe  as  to  the  Right  of  Succeffion.  The  Decifion  by  the  free  Confent  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom  was  left  to  Edward,  who  previous  thereto  engaged  them  to  own  his  Superiority, 
and  in  confequence  of  the  unanimous  Refolution  of  Twenty-four  Commiflioners,  Twelve  of  each 
Nation,  pronounced  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  who  in  A.  D.  1292  did  hin  Homage.  Yet,  con¬ 
ceiving  himfelf  afterwards  ill  ufed,  he  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  Philip  of  fiance,  and  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  that  invaded  England.  Edward  turning  his  Arms  againft  him  compelled  him  to 
refign  his  Crown  A.  D.  1296,  and  foon  after  held  a  Parliament  at  Berwick,  where  moft  of  the 
Scottiih  Nobility  did  him  Homage.  The  very  next  Year  they  rofe  in  Arms  under  Wallace,  by 
which  a  new  War  was  commenced,  terminated  by  a  Second  Conqueft  A.  D.  1304.  The  next  Year 
Robert  Bruce  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  King,  who  with  Variety  of  Fortune  maintained  his 
Pretenftons  till  in  an  Expedition  againft  him,  this  great  Prince  died  at  a  fmall  Village  called 
Burgh  op  Sands  the  Seventh  of  July  1307,  the  Memory  of  which  is  preferved  by  a  Pillar  erefted 
on  the  Spot  by  Henry  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

w  The  laft  of  thefe  Britifh  Princes,  Lhewelin  ap  GrufFyth  ap  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth,  was  little 
if  at  all  inferior  either  in  Parts  or  Prowefs  to  Edward.  He  acceded  to  his  Dominions,  A.  D. 
•1246,  which  was  the  Thirty-firft  of  Henry  III.  and  from  political  Motives  had  connected  him- 
delf  clofely  with  Simon  Montfort,  to  whom  he  conftantly  adhered.  Polydor  Virgil  fays,  that 
King  Henry  created  his  Son  Edward  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Record  Pat.  38  Hen.  III.  Vafc. 
ill.  8.  ii.  25.  gives  him  only  the  Conquefts  in  Wales,  together  with  Gafcony,  but  without  any 
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In  regard  to  the  Jews,  whom  his  PredecefTors  had  prote&ed,  by  liftenmg 
to  the  Complaints  of  his  Snbjeds,  who  loaded  them  with  the  Imputation 
©f  adulterating  the  Coin,  and  the  Pradice  of  intolerable  Ufury,  he  rendered 
the  banifhing  of  them  not  more  lucrative  to  himfelf  than  acceptable  to 
the  Nation 

His  Claim  to  and  Conqueft  of  Scotland  was  conduded  with  infinite 
Addrefs,  as  well  as  profecuted  with  indefatigable  Vigour.  His  French 
Wars  were  fo  very  expenfive,  that  he  thought  himfelf  warranted  to  fup- 
ply  his  Wants  by  the  mod;  arbitrary  Methods.  But  even  in  thefe  he 
aded  with  fuch  feeming  Reludance,  was  fo  ready  in  framing  Excufes. 
and  promifing  Restitution,  that  he  got  over  Steps  by  which  a  Prince  of 
another  Charader  would  have  been  undone.  According  as  his  Occafions 
required  he  Shewed  either  Firmnefs  or  Complacency,  and  by  a  proper 
timing  of  thefe  he  frequently  brought  his  Clergy,  his  Nobles,  and  his 
Commons  to  his  Will  y.  His  Severity  and  his  Clemency,  for  he  gave 

fignal 

Title.  It  appears  indeed  by  another  Record,  Pat.  52  Hen.  III.  membr.  9.  that  Edward  was  Lord 
of  Ireland.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  Reafon  to  Hand  in  Fear  of  him  upon  his  Return  ;  but  his, 
Refufal  to  pay  him  Homage  without  having  Hofiages  was  not  a  little  haughty.  The  Terms  im- 
pofed  on  his  Submiffion  were  hard,  but  Edward  did  not  inlifi  upon,  them  firidtly.  He  gave  him 
for  his  Wife  Eleanor  the  Daughter  of  Montfort,  who  was  his  own  Niece,  and  treated  him  with 
great  Deference  and  Refpedt.  When  he  was  again  difcontented  he  fent  his  Relation  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  to  receive  his  Complaints,  and  the  Arch bifhop  at  his  Return  excommuni¬ 
cated  him.  After  his  Death  Edward  can-fed  a  famous  Law,  entitled  Statutum  Wallise,  or  the  Statute 
of  Rotheland,  from  the  Town  ofRhydland  in  Flinr/hire,  to  be  enabled,  which  is  one  of  the  wifefF 
and  belt  confidered  of  any  Aft  palled  in  his  or  in  any  other  Reign,  as  it  contains  an  entire  Plan, 
for  the  Adminiltration  of  Juftice  in  the  greateft  Part  of  this  Principality,  and  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  Wilkins’s  Appendix.  * 

x  The  miferable  Jews,  though  faid  to  be  protected  here,  were  expofed  to  perpetual  Indignities, 
obliged  to  wear  a  Mark  of  Diflindtion  on  their  Garments,  confidered  as  the  King’s  Slaves  while 
they  remained  Jews,  deprived  of  all  they  had  if  they  turned  Chriflians,  and  fent  to  live  in  a- 
Building  afligned  to  fuch  Converts,  which  many  Years  after  this  King  gave  for  the  Refidence  of 
the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls.  The  foie  Reafon  of  their  remaining  here  was  becaufe  they  were  no 
better  treated  elfe-where..  Informer  Reigns  they  had  been  often  fleeced,  in  this  twice  fo,  and  at' 
length  they  were  flead.  A.  D.  1278  Multitudes  were  hanged  for  clipping.  A.  D.  1290  they  were, 
all  feized  in  One  Day,  their  Goods  confifcated,  and  themfelves  banifhed.  Matthew  of  Weflminf-^ 
ter  computes  their  Numbers  at  One  hundred  Sixty-five  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Eleven,  for 
this,  exclufiveof  what  he  gained  by  the  Confifcation,  the  Commons  gave  the  King  a  Fifteenth  ofi 
their  Moveables,  and  the  Clergy  a  Tenth.  Walt.  Hemingford,.vol.  i.  p.  19. 

y  It  is  amazing,  conlidering  what  happened  to  his  Grandfather  and  Father,  that  this  Monarch- 
was  able  to  a 61  for  more  than  Twenty  Years  as  he  did.  The  Clergy  to  fcreen  themfelves  pro¬ 
cured  a  Bull  from  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  forbidding  them  under  Pain  of  Excommunication) 
to  pay  any  Tax  impofed  without  his  Confent,  which  they  pleaded  in  Bar  to  the  King’s  Commands*. 
He  gave  them  Time  to  confider,  and  on  their  perfifting  put  them  out  of  his  Protedlion,  which 
obliged  them  to  comply.  He  had  before  feized  the  Money  collected  for  the  Holy  War,  and  after¬ 
wards  confiderable  Sums  depofited  in  their  Hands.  His  Barons  he  curtailed  in  Power  by  his 
Laws,  kept  them  in  continual  Employment,  and  gratified  them  Sometimes  with  Lands  and  Ho¬ 
nour 
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fignal  Inftances  of  both,  were  never  the  Effe&s  of  Paffion  or  of  Caprice, 
but  were  dictated  by  what  Politicians  -call  Reafons  of  State2. 

He  was  Hill  much  greater  as  a  Legiflator  than  as  either  a  Hero  or  a 
Statelman.  In  a  very  fhort  Time  after  his  Coronation  he  held  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  reforming  the  Abufes  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  un¬ 
fettled  Times  of  his  Father’s  Reign,  and  which  was  a  Work  of  equal  Ne- 
ceffity  and  Difficulty3.  In  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  he  held  frequent  Par¬ 
liaments,  and  made  in  them  many  and  good  Lawsl)  for  the  fecuring  Men's 

Per  fons, 

nours.  He  once  feized  all  the  Wool  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  ,  fold  it  forwhat  hecould ,  and  for  Repay¬ 
ment  fixed  a  (hort  Price  and  a  long  Day.  Inftead  of  the  aCcuffomed  Duty,  he  afterwards  railed  Forty 
Shillings  a  Sack  on  Wool,  and  took  belides  what  ever  Commodities  were  requifite  for  the  Supply 
of  his  Forces.  In  order  to  keep  the  People  quiet  he  dealt  with  them  feparately,  giving  them  always  / 
very  fair  Words,  by  which  he  levied  Money  on  the  inferior  Clergy,  from  the  Merchants,  and  from  the 
F  urge  lies,  all  of  whom  he  carelTed  and  encouraged  in  their  Turns.  But  at  length  the  Meafure 
being  full,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  People  all  concurred  in  an  Expoftulation  when  he  was  upon 
the  Point  of  going  over  to  Flanders  with  an  Army,  and  yet  were  pacified  on  his  promifing  them 
full  Satisfaction  on  his  Return.  Such  were  the  Effefts  of  his  Reputation,  his  Succefs,  his  pub- 
lick  Liberalities,  his  Frugality  in  his  Court,  and  his  wonderful  Addrefs,  by  which  he  wound 
himfelf  out  of  every  Difficulty. 

z  The  Body  of  Prince  Lhewelin  being  known  after  his  Death,  his  Head  was  cut  off  and  brought 
to  the  King,  who  diredled  a  Silver  Coronet  to  be  put  thereon,  fent  it  up  to  London,  where, 
after  being  carried  in  Triumph  through  Cheapfide,  it  was  placed  on  the  Battlements  of  the  Tower 
of  London  to  (hew  the  Fallacy  of  a  Welch  Prophecy.  Waited  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  u.  His 
Brother  David  was  proceeded  againft  in  Parliament,  condemned  as  a  Traitor,  and  buffered  as 
fuch  A.  D.  1282.  Thomas  de  Turbeville,  who  had  confpired  with  the  French  King  to  raife  new 
Commotions  in  Wales,  met  with  the  like  Fate  A.  D.  1295.  Sir  William  Wallace  fuffered  in  like 
Manner  A.  D.  1305.  Adam  Murimuth,  p.  36.  Three  Brothers  of  King  Robert  Bruce  were 
treated  in  like  Manner,  as  was  alfo  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Sir  Chriftopher  Seton,  and  others.  On 
fome  Occafions  Edward  (hewed  a  different  Spirit,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Sir  Adam  Gurdon.  Gafto  de 
Bierna  rebelled  againff  him  in  Gafcony,  and  when  he  was  upon  the  Point  of  taking  him  in  his 
Caflle  he  appealed  to  Philip  of  France  as  his  fuperior  Lord.  Edward  acquiefced  in  this.  When 
Philip  heard  the  Caufe  he  fent  him  over  to  England  with  a  Halter  about  his  Neck.  He  was  con¬ 
fined  for  fome  Time,  then  fet  at  Liberty  and  reftored  to  his  Eftate.  He  fpared  Madoc,  who  had 
a  (fumed  the  Title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  He  fet  at  Liberty  Henry  Montfort,  who  was  taken  Pri- 
foner  with  his  Sifter  ;  and  in  like  Manner  enlarged  John  Baliol,  and  fuffered  him  to  live  and  die 
quietly  in  France. 

4  This  Parliament  was  held  in  the  Third  Year  of  his  Reign,  A.  D.  1275,  and  in  our  Law 
'Books  is  ftiled  Weftminfter  the  Firft.  The  Stature  made  therein  is  digefted  into  Fifty  Chapters, 
relating  to  a  great  Variety  of  Subjects,  fuch  as  carrying  good  Laws  already  enadfed  into  Execution, 
providing  againft  Extortions  and  Oppreffions  of  every  Kind,  and  by  all  Sorts  of  Perfons ;  for  pu¬ 
nching  falle  and  collufive  VerdEb  ;  for  raffing  the  Hue  and  Cry,  and  ufing  other  Methods  for 
bringing  Robbers  and  notorious  Felons  to  Juftice  ;  for  reftraining  immoderate  Puni(hments ; 
for  lupporting  the  Rights  of  the  Clergy  in  fome  Cafes,  and  putting  them  under  proper  Regulations 
in  others.  In  this  Parliament  the  Commons  affifted. 

b  it  was  the  wife  Policy  of  this  Prince  to  hold  frequent  Parliaments,  and  thefe  too  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  whicTi  he  made  fuch  prudent  Statutes  as  might  compenfate  to  his 
Subjects  by  their  Effefts  for  the  large  Sums  which  he  exacted  from  them.  On  this  Head  T. 
Wikes,  p.  1 13,  fays  that  .it  was  Edward’s  Cuftom  to  awaken  fuch  good  Laws  as  had  long  dept, 
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Perfons,  by  inftituting  Watch  and  Ward  in  Cities,  and  by  various  Regu¬ 
lations  for  their  Safety  in  travelling  the  great  Roads. 

He  was  no  lefs  attentive  in  refped:  to  .the  Prefervation  and  Recovery  of 
Property  of  every  Kind.  Thus  the  Goods  of  Perfons  dying  Inteftate,  which 
being  left  to  the  Care  of  the  Church,  the  Ordinary  applied  to  pious 
Ufes,  were  directed  by  Statute  to  be  liable  to  anfwer  the  juft  Debts  of 
the  Deceafed,  which  gave  rife  to  Administrators.  He  eftablifhed  that  new 
Kind  of  Security  called  a  Statute  Merchant  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade,  gave 
an  Elegit  for  fubje&ing  Lands  as  well  as  Moveables  to  the  Demands  of 
the  juft  Creditor,  regulated  the  Operations  and  Effects  of  Fines,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  very  intricate  and  perplexed,  rectified  feveral  Inconveniencies  in  re- 
fpetft  to  Tenures,  and  fettled  the  legal  Modes  of  Entails c  and  of  Aliena¬ 
tion.  He  for  the  common  good  fixed  the  Standard  and  eftablifhed  Means  for 
preferving  the  Purity  of  Money,  fettled  Weights  and  Meafures,  directed 

to  bring  back  to  their  proper  Objefts  fuch  as  had  been  abufed,  and  as  Occafion  required  to  make 
new  for  the  pubiick  Good.  After  redding  a  long  Time  in  Gafcony,  he  found  at  his  Return  a  ge* 
neral  Murmur  through  the  Nation  againd  the  Judges,  on  which  he  caufed  drift  Enquiry  to  be 
made  into  their  Behaviour  in  full  Parliament,  where  he  removed  and  fined  mod:  of  them  feverely. 
It  fhould  feem  that  their  great  Wealth  was  the  dronged  Proof  of  their  Iniquity  ;  for  though  the 
Salary  of  the  Chief  Judice  of  the  King’s  Bench  was  but  Forty  Pounds,  and  that  of  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  but  Twenty,  yet  Adam  de  Stratton,  One  of  the  latter,  was  dned  Thirty-two 
thoufand  Marks,  near  Twenty  thoufand  being  found  in  ready  Money  in  his  Houfe,  and  the  Chief 
Judice  of  the  Common  Pleas  lod  his  whole  Edate  both  real  and  perfonal,  and  was  banifhed. 
Walteri  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  T.  Walling,  p.  54.  H.  Knyghton,  apud  x.  Script,  col.  2466. 
A.  D.  1305  there  were  great  Diforders  in  the  Kingdom  occasioned  by  People  of  fome  Cqnfe- 
quence  confpiring  to  didurb,  didrefs,  beat,  wound,  and  under  falfe  Suggedions  to  procure  thofe 
againd  whom  they,  had  Malice  to  be  imprifoned.  For  the  Punilhment  of  fuch  Offences,  there 
was  a  Law  made  33  Ed.  I.  Stat.  2.  and  upon  this  the  King  iffued  a  Commiffion  for  enquir¬ 
ing  after  and  bringing  fuch  Offenders  to  Judice,  of  which  much  has  been  Laid,  as  if  they  had 
proceeded  in  a  fummary  Way,  and  not  according  to  the  ufual  Forms  of  Judice,  the  contrary  of 
•which  will  appear  from  the  King’s  Writ  dill  extant,  Placita  in  Parliamento  33  Ed.  I.  n.  10.  How¬ 
ever  Adam  Murimuth,  p.  36,  lays,  Ordinavit  Juditiarios  de  Traylebadone,  per  totam  Angliam,  ad 
cadigandum  malefaftqres,  per  quos  fuerunt  Multi  puniti,  et  Regis  aerarium  valde  ditatum.  He 
ordained  Judices  of  Traylebadone  throughout  all  England,  for  chadizing  Malefactors,  by  whom 
many  were  punifhed,  and  the  King’s  Treafury  well  replenifned.  Traylebadone  was  only  a  vulgar 
Appellation  given  to  thofe  Judges,  for  nothing  like  it  occurs  in  the  Commiffion. 

c  The  Statute  of  Wedminder  the  Second,  made  in  the  Thirteenth  of  this  King’s  Reign,  con¬ 
tains  Fifty  Chapters  relative  to  a  great  Variety  of  Objefts,  and  made  with  great  Care  and  Cir- 
cumfpeftion.  The  Fird  of  thefe  is  very  famous  under  the  Title  of  de  Donis  conditionalibus.  It 
is  very  much  blamed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fourth  Part  of  his  Reports  for 
introducing,  as  he  fays,  an  Edate  Tail.  This  however  feems  not  to  be  driftly  the  Cafe,  fince  it 
rather  revived  or  confirmed  them,  there  being  plain  Mention  of  fuch  an  Edate  in  the  Laws  of 
King  Alfred.  This  Law  was  made  for  removing  certain  Inconveniencies  then  felt  and  recited 
therein.  In  fucceeding  Times  it  is  true  it  produced  many  and  greater  Inconveniencies,  as  having 
a  drong  Tendency  to  create  Perpetuities,  which  very  probably  were  not  then  forefeen.  But  for 
the  Purpofes  intended  it  was  fo  well  made,  as  for  a  Time  to  be  highly  commended,  and  a  Re¬ 
medy,  though  a  better  is  to  be  wifhed,  hath  been  found  for  the  Evils  it  occafioned. 
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the  careful  Collecting  and  fafe  Keeping  ofpublick  Records.  He  reprefted  the 
exorbitant  Power  of  the  Church,  by  limiting  the  Bounds  of  ecclefiaftical 
Jurifdiction,  reftrained  the  granting  Lands  to  Monafteries  by  repeated 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  and  prohibited  the  Convents  depending  upon  religious 
Houles  in  foreign  Parts  from  fending  the  Wealth  of  this,  at  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  their  Superiors,  into  other  Countries,  and  provided  againft:  the 
Opprelhon  of  Monafteries  by  great  Lords  and  Prelates,  that  they  might  the 
better  aniwer  the  Ends  of  their  Inftitution. 


He  {hewed  his  Concern  for  Trade  by  deciding  the  Complaints  made  by 
the  Citizens  of  London  againft  foreign  Merchants,  provided  for  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  Debts  ariling  in  Commerce,  and  fixed  the  Staple  of  Wool  at  Sand¬ 
wich.  He  gave  up  as  unjuft  the  heavy  Cuftoms  he  had  laid  upon  Wool, 
and  difclaimed  all  Right  of  doing  the  like  again  under  Pretence  of  Pre¬ 
rogative.  In  reference  to  publick  Juflice,  and  whatever  regarded  the  Ad- 
miniftration  thereof,  on  which  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  the  Subject  fo 
much  depended,  no  Prince  was  evermore  attentive.  He  reftrained  County, 
Hundred,  and  Manor  Courts  within  l’uch  Bounds  as  in  tho'e  Days  were 
proper.  He  fettled  alfo  the  Jurifdidion  of  fuperior  Courts  in  order  to 
prevent  their  interfering  with  each  other.  He  directed  original  Writs  to 
be  formed  for  every  Species  of  Addons,  provided  that  the  Pleadings  upon 
thefc  fhould  be  fimple,  fuccind,  and  perfpicuous.  In  a  Word,  he  did  as' 
much  as  poffible  to  remove  Fraud,  to  extirpate  Chicane,  and  to  prevent 
Delay  in  judicial  Proceedings,  for  which  in  his  own  and  in  fucceeding 
Times  he  hath  been  juftly  celebrated  by  the  greateft  Sages  of  the  Long- 
robe,  which  will  do  equal  Honour  to  his  Memory  and  to  theirs  d. 


The  enterprising  Valour,  the  profound  Policy  and  profefted  publick  Spirit 
of  the  King,  though  they  rendered  him  highly  revered  by  the  Nation,  could 
not  however  reconcile  them  to  thofe  high  Ads  of  Power,  and  thofe  bold 

<1  The  Charafters  of  Princes  are  with  much  greater  Certainty  learned  from  the  Tenor  of  their 
Laws  than  from  either  Tradition  or  Hiftory.  This  Obfervation  may  moft  ffriftly  be  applied  to 
this  great  Prince,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  very  large  Share  in  the  Framing  and  Contrivance  of 
thofe  that  were  palled  in  his  Reign,  infomuch  that  fome  have  confidered  him  as  the  Author  of 
them  (Seldeni  Opera,  vol,  ii.  col.  1043).  It  is  no  Wonder  therefore  that  in  his  Time  there 
flourifhed  fo  many  learned  Lawyers,  fuch  as  the  Author  of  the  Book  entitled  Fleta,  from  its 
being  written  in  the  Fleet  Prifon,  probably  by  one  of  the  great  Lawyers  difgraced  and  confined 
there.  Sir  Gilbert  Thornton,  who  abridged  Bratton,  Sir  Ralph  Hengham,  Breton  or  Briton,  generally 
thought  to  have  been  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  but  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Judge,  and  we  may  add, 
though  not  with  like  Certainty,  Andrew  Horne.  After  his  Deceafe  his  Memory  was  in 
the  higheft  Credit  with  the  ablefl  Men  of  the  Profeflion,  fuch  as  Sir  W.  Herle,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  all  of  whom  have  concurred  in  giving  him  the  Character  of  one 
of  the  wifeft  of  our  Kings,  and  the  ablefl;  of  our  Legiflators,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Commen¬ 
dations  in  our  own  Times  bellowed  upon  him  by  Blackftone  and  Barrington. 

Stretches 
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Stretches  of  royal  Authority,  by  which,  though  ever  under  the  fpecious 
Pretence  of  publick  Utility,  he  fupplied  his  Neceffities  in  fuch  Ways  as 
feenied  to  him  the  mod  fpeedy,  and  in  luch  Proportions  as  he  judged  to  be 
mod  expedient.  The  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Commonslaying  hold  therefore 
of  a  favourable  Opportunity,  hated  to  him  their  Grievances,  demanded  Re- 
drefs,  together  with  the  Renewal  and  Confirmation  in  Parliament  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  Forehs,  which  was  granted  accordingly  in  a 
Parliament  held  by  his  Son,  the  King  being  then  abroad,  and  confirmed 
by  his  Charter  dated  at  Ghent.  But  fome  Jealoufies  hill  remaining,  he 
again  confirmed  them  in  Parliament.  However  after  all  this  he  procured 
the  Pope’s  Abfolution  from  all  his  Engagements  by  a  Suggehion,  that 
they  were  extorted  from  him.  He  then  freely  and  of  his  own  Accord  con¬ 
firmed  both  Charters,  fo  hrengthened  as  to  prevent  future  Infringements, 
and  with  fuch  Additions  as  proved  to  the  full  a,s  beneficial  to  the  Subject  as 
the  Charters  themfelves  e  ;  which  from  this  Time  became  the  fettled  and 
immutable  Bahs  of  publick  Liberty  and  the  Conhitution. 

Edward  the  Second,  at  the  Time  of  his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  was 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  his  Age.  He  was  a  Prince  handfome  in  his 
Perfon,  and  very  adroit  in  his  Exercil'es,  of  an  open  generous  Turn  of  Mind, 
but  without  thofe  Qualities  that  were  requifite  to  his  Station,  and  more 
efpecially  in  thofe  Times.  He  began  his  Reign  with  difgracing  the  Bifhop 
of  Coventry,  his  Father’s  Treafurer,  and  a  very  wife  Man.  He  recalled 
Peter  Gavelbon,  whom  his  Father  had  baniihed  for  mifleadins:  him  in  his 

7  O. 

Youth,  and  intruded  him  with  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  when 
he  went  over  to  do  Homage  for  his  foreign  Dominions  to  King  Philip, 
and  to  marry  his  Daughter  Ifabella,  who  was  then  about  Twelve  Years  of 

e  Thefe  Difputes  began,  as  hath  been  before  hinted,  A.  D.  1297,  and  notwithftanding  in  the 
Parliament  held  at  London  in  the  fame  Year  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  of  the  Age  of  7'hirteen, 
the  Charters  were  confirmed,  and  all  the  great  Lords  who  had  refufed  to  follow  the  King  into 
Flanders  were  pardoned,  this  did  not  give  entire  Satisfaction.  New  Sufpicions  arofe,  and  to  re¬ 
move  thefe  the  King  directed  Writs  to  the  Sheriffs,  directing  them  to  inform  his  People  by 
Proclamation  of  his  fincere  and  good  Intentions  towards  them.  In  Confirmation  of  this  he  again 
confirmed  them  at  Carlifle  the  next  Year,  and  directed  Perambulations  to  be  made  of  the  Forefts. 
A.  D.  1300  he  confirmed  both  Charters  and  granted  thofe  Extenfions  of  them  mentioned  in  the 
Text,  directing  Writs  to  every  County  for  the  electing  Three  Knights  as  Commiffioners  to  fee 
thofe  Charters  fully  executed,  and  to  punifh  Offenders  againft  them  by  Fine  and  Ranfom,  com¬ 
manding  them  to  be  published  Four  Times  every  Y'ear  in  the  County  Courts.  After  the  Abfo¬ 
lution  he  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  he  in  1306,  by  a  Statute  introduced  by  a  very 
pathetick  Preamble  expreffing  his  great  Care  and  deep  Concern  for  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  His 
People,  provided  Remedies  for  all  the  Grievances  relative  to  the  Forefls.  At  the  fame  Time  that 
he  was  fo  attentive  to  his  Subjects  here,  he  likewife  extended  his  ProteClion  to  thofe  in  his  other 
Dominions- of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  efpecially  iq,  regard  to  the  Opprdiions  which  they 
fuffered  from  the  papal  Authority. 

4  Age. 
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Age  r.  On  their  Return  they  were  crowned  together  with  great  Solem¬ 
nity,  in  which  Gavefton  bore  fo  great  a  Share  as  not  a  little  heightened 
that  Enmity  which  the  Nobility  had  conceived  againft:  him. 

r 

They  quickly  compelled  the  King  to  fend  him  again  into  Exile,  which 
however  he  foftened  by  giving  him  an  honourable  Employment  in  Ireland* 
where,  as  the  ancient  Annals  of  that  Kingdom  fhew,  he  acquired  fome  Re¬ 
putation.  It  was  not  long  before  the  King,  after  making  great  Conceftions 
to  his  capital  Enemies,  brought  him  back,  and  married  him  to  the  Sifter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gioucefter,  who  was  his  Niece,  having  before  honoured 
him  with  the  Titles  of  Lord  of  Man  and  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Upon  this  new 
Murmurs  were  raifed,  and  the  King  obliged  to  confent  in  Parliament  to  a 
Commiflion,  which  devolved  almoft  the  Whole  of  his  Authority  on  Four 
Bithops,  Four  Earls,  and  Four  Barons,  Gavefton  being  again  bamfhed,  and 
declared  a  publick  Enemy  if  he  returned.  In  Hopes  of  giving  a  new  Face 
to  his  Affairs,  Edward  aftembled  an  Army  in  the  North,  where  he  had 
Gavefton  quickly  with  him,  who  was  privately  returned,  and  whom  he 
employed  in  his  War  againft  Robert  Bruce.  In  this  however  he  had  little 
Succefs,  and  the  Barons  having  recourfe  to  open  Violence,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  leave  Gavefton  with  a  Garrifon  in  Scarborough,  which  he  was> 
foon  compelled  to  lurrender,  and  was  not  long  after,  with  many  Circurn- 
fiances  of  Indignity,  beheaded  by  the  Command  and  in  the  Prefence  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafter,  and  other  great  Lords. 

The  King,  though  much  offended  with  this,  was  forced  on  the  pretended 
Submiflion  of  the  Barons  to  pafs  an  Adt  of  Indemnity  in  favour  of  them? 
and  their  Adherents.  The  War  againft  the  Scots  was  renewed,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  marching  with  a.  numerous  Army  to  the  Relief  of  Stirling  Caftler 
was  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  where  the  Earl  of.Glou- 
celler  and  fome  other  Perfons  of  Note  were  flain,  and  many  more  taken  Pri- 


f  In  the  Account  of  the  former  Reign,  it  was  principally  intended  to  Anew  in  what  Manner 
the  Norman  Cuftoms  were  fo  altered  and  amended,  as  to  be  formed  in  fome  Meafure  into  a  Syflem,. 
chiefly  by  the  Wifdom  and  Application  of  the  Sovereign.  In  fpeaking  fo  largely  of  this  Reign,  our 
Defign  is  to  let  the  Reader  fee  how  ealily  that  Syflem  was  again  broken  and  thrown  into  Diforder 
under  a  Sovereign  of  lefs  Abilities,  and  confequently  of  lefs  Attention.  The  Second  Edward,  from- 
the  Beginning  to  the  Clofe  of  his  Reign,  aimed  at  pleafing  himfelf,  and  left  the  Care  of  his  Bufl- 
nefs  to  others.  The  principal  Sources  of  his  Misfortunes  were  the  too  great  Power  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Nobility,  who  were  in  EfFeft  fo  many  Princes,  defirous  of  conducing  all  Things  in  their  own- 
Way,  and  according  to  their  own  Wills-,  in  which  they  did  not  always  regard  either  the  Letter  or 
the  Spirit  of  the  Laws.  The  afpiring  and  intriguing  Difpofition  of  the  principal  Churchmen, 
many  of  whom  abetted  the  Barons,  and  in  their  Difputes  with  the  Crown  frequently  added  to* 
their  Military  Force  that  of  fpiritual  Cenfures.  Laftly,  the  Want  of  Prudence  and  Policy  in 
the  Prince,  who  often  provoked  them  rafhly,  fubmitted  when,  he  wanted  Power  to  refill,  and  when 
he  had  Power  ufed  it  with  too  great  Severity. 
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foners.  In  confequence  of  this  Misfortune,  and  fomc  other  Caufes,  there  en- 
iued  many  Calamities;  great  Scarcity  of  Provifions,  Mortality  of  Cattle,  and  a 
Peftilence;  which  Diftreffes  excited  a  general  Spirit  of  Difcontent.  This  was 
fomented  by  the  potent  Nobility,  who,  or  atleaftmoft  of  them,  had  conceived 
a  ftrong  Hatred  againft  the  Spencers,  Father  and  Son,  though  originally 
placed  about  the  King  by  themfelves,  becaufe  they  were  grown  highly  into 
his  Favour.  Thefe  great  Lords  coming  armed  to  Parliament  procured  their 
Baniihment,  though  abfent,  which  the  King  infilled  was  againft  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  more  effe&ually  to  crufh  them  thefe  potent  Lords 
at  the  fame  Time  plundered  their  Eftates. 

The  Spencers  came  back  in  no  long  Space,  and  the  King  having  col¬ 
lected  a  imall  Force,  refolved  to  chaftife  the  Infolencc  of  the  Lord  Bad- 
lefmere,  the  Queen  having  been  refufed  Entrance  into  his  Caftle  of  Leeds  in 
Kent.  After  reducing  that  Caftle,  finding  his  Force  increafe,  he  marched 
Weftward,  humbled  fome  of  the  Barons  who  had  Efiates  there  and  on 
the  Borders  of  Wales,  after  which  he  turned  fuddenly  Northward  againft 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafter,  who  was  already  in  the  Field  with  a  conlider- 
able  Army.  The  Earl  retiring  from  Burton  upon  Trent,  endeavoured  to 
get  into  Yorkfhire,  but  at  Borough  Bridge,  after  a  fhort  Difpute  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  killed,  himfelf  and  mod  of  his  Followers  were 
made  Prifoner.s  by  Sir  Andrew  Harklay,  and  was  very  quickly  after  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  with  many  Marks  of  Ignominy,  notwithftanding  his 
high  Quality.  About  Twenty  Perfons  of  great  Rank  were  alfo  put  to 
fhameful  Deaths  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  their 
Forfeitures  given  to  the  Spencers. 

This  excited  a  general  Spirit  of  DifafFeClion,  not  a  little  heightened  by 
another  unfuccefsful  Expedition  againft  the  Scots  g.  Charles  the  Fourth, 

who 


s  It  will  throw  great  Light  on  the  Hiftory  of  this  Period,  to  give  a  fuccinft  Detail  of  the  Dis¬ 
putes  between  Edward  and  the  Scots.  At  the  Time  of  his  Father's  Demife  ;  the  bell  Part  of 
that  Country  was  in  his  Hands,  and  not  a  'few  of  the  Nobility  adhered  to  him,  as  they  did 
afterwards  to  his  Son.  But  Robett  Bruce  taking  Advantage  of  the  King’s  Abfence  recovered  moft 
of  the  North,  and  made  Excurfions  into  the  South.  This,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  the  Text,  Induced 
Edward  to  make  an  Expedition  againft  him,  A.D.  1310,  when  Gavefton  penetrated  as  far  as  Perth; 
but  the  Country  was  fo  ruined,  that  the  Englifh  Army  could  not  fubfift.  The  great  Defeat  at 
Bannockburn  happened  the  24th  June  A.  D.  13 13,  where  the  King,  as  on  many  other  Occaftons, 
gave  great  Proofs  of  perfonal  Courage.  Four  Years  after  Berwick  was  taken  ;  for  the  Recovery 
of  which  important  Place  the  King,  as  foon  as  his  Affairs  would  permit  him,  made  another  Expe¬ 
dition,  but  -without  Suecefs;  and  A.  D.  1322  he  made  a  Truce  for  Thirteen  Years.  TheLoffcs 
fuftained  in  thefe  Actions,  added  to  the  continual  Incurfions  of  the  Scots,  occaftoned  the  utmoft 
Mifery  to  both  Countries,  where  the  People  at  Times  were  reduced  to  feed  upon  Dogs,  and  even 
viler  Food.  Many  of  the  Barons  in  the  Northern  Parts,  under  Colour  of  defending  themfelves, 
became  petty  Tyrants,  and  were  guilty  of  great  Cruelties.  At  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lan¬ 
cafter  the  Proceedings  in  which  are  preferyed  by  John  Trokelowe,  the  Treaty  between  him'and 

Robert 
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who  had  lately  afcended  the  Throne  of  France  raifed  fome  Difputes,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  which  the  King  fent  over  hrft  fevcral  Ambafladors,  then  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent,  and  to  facilitate  the  Negotiation  hill  protracted, 
the  Queen  at  her  own  Defire  was  permitted  to  go  iikewife.  In  confe- 
quence  of  an  Agreement  (lie  made  that  her  Son  Prince  Edward  fhould  do 
Homage  inhead  of  the  King  ;  he  alfo  by  the  King’s  Permiflion  followed 
her  thither.  But  Edward  being  informed  of  what  was  contriving  againh 
him  by  the  Queen  and  the  Exiles,  efpecially  Roger  Mortimer,  who  had 
made  his  Efcape  out  of  the  Tower,  declared  them  publick  Enemies,  as  our 
Elihorians  fay,  though  the  King  denies  it  in  his  Letters,  and  endeavoured 
by  a  naval  Force  to  prevent  their  landing  in  any  Part  of  his  Dominions  h„ 
Thefe  Precautions  proved  however  vain,  for  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and 
Roger  Mortimer,  with  a  fmall  Body  of  Flemings,  found  means  to  debark  in 
Safety  at  Harwich,  and  were  received  with  fo  general  a  Welcome,  that 
the  King  clearly  perceiving  he  could  not  reflfl,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  Paf- 
fage  to  Ireland,  fled  to  Wales. 

The  Queen  having  reduced  Briflol  into  which  the  King  had  put  a  Gar- 
rifon,  and  executed  there  with  great  Circumftances  of  Cruelty  Hugh  Spen¬ 
cer  the  Father,  whom  the  King  had  created  Earl  of  Winchefter,  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  after  to  Hereford,  and  there  hanged  Hugh  Spencer  the 
Son,  Ailed  Earl  of  Gloucefter  in  Right  of  his  Wife,  with  many  Marks  of 
Infamy.  Others  alfo  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  fuffered  in  the  fame 


Robert  Bruce  found  in  the  Pocket  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  produced.  The  very  next  Year 
Sir  Andrew  Harklay,  who  for  his  good  Service  in  taking  Lancafter  Prifoner,  Edward  had 
made  Earl  of  Carliile,  wa£  conviftcd  and  executed  for  the  like  Treafon,  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn  by  his  Hatred  of  the  Spencers,  and  the  Hopes  of  marrying  the  Sifter  of  Robert  Bruce ; 
which  Fadts,  if  attentively  conlidered,  will  fufficiently  fhew  the  true  Caufe  of  this  King’s  re¬ 
peated  Defeats. 

h  This  Queen,  Ifabella,  was  the  Daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Sifter  to  Lewis  Hu  tin, 
Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  all  of  them  fucceftively  Kings  of  France.  This  Lift  came 
to  the  Crown  A.  D.  1322,  and  had  many  Altercations  with  his  Brother-in-law  Edward  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  was  very  defirous  to  avoid  coming  to  a  Rupture,  which  induced  him  to  fend  fo  many 
•Embaflies,  and  at  length,  on  a  Suggeftion  from  the  French  Court  that  it  would  be  acceptable, 
he  fent  his  Queen,  with  whom  went  the  Bithop  of  Exeter.  This  Prelate  perceiving  her  fecret 
Defigns,  and  the  Countenance  which  (lie  gave  to  Roger  Mortimer,  who  Two  Years  before 
had  efcaped  out  of  the  Tower,  where  with  his  Uncle  he  had  been  imprifoned,  and  had  been 
Twice  pardoned,  very  honourably  returned,  and  acquainted  the  King  with  the  whole  Intrigue, 
which  induced  him  to  write  to  the  Queen  to  come  Home,  who  excufed  herfelf  from  her  Fear 
of  Hugh  Spencer  the  younger.  In  Anfwer  to  this  the  King  exprefted  his  Surprize,  as  idle  had 
(hewn  great  Civility  to  him  at  parting,  and  wrote  to  him  in  Terms  of  Friendfhip  while  in  France. 
Her  Brother,  to  whom  her  Pradlices  could  not  be  unknown,  pretended  to  di Countenance  her,  on 
u  hich  ftie  left  his  Court  and  went  into  Hainault,  where  fhe  contradfed  her  Son  the  Prince  to  the 
iVmcefs  Philippa,  the  Earl  of  Hainault’s  Daughter,  and  engaged  his  Brother  John  to  come  over 
with  her,  with  a  fmall  Body  of  Flemings,  and  with  thefe  flic  landed  about  Michaelmas  A.  D. 
3325. 
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Caufe.  At  length  a  Parliament  being  called  in  his  Name,  the  King  already 
taken  and  impril'oned,  was  with  much  Solemnity  depoled,  and  in  no  long  Time 
afterwards  moft  barbaroufly  put  to  Death  ».  Whatever  the  Temper  of  this 
Princemight  be,  or  however  he  is  reprefented  inourHiftories,  his  Laws  furnifh 
no  Proofs  either  of  a  cruel  Difpoiition  or  a  Spirit  of  Defpotifm,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  for  they  chiefly  define  the  Liberties  of  the  Church,  provide 
that  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers  ffiall  be  Men  of  Property,  explain  fome 
former  Statutes  that  were  obfcure,  and  give  Eafe  in  many  Cafes  to  fuch  as. 
held  of  the  Crown  by  Military  Tenures. 

Edward  the  Third  affumed  the  regal  Title  by  his  Father’s  Confent,  as 
he  allured  the  Nation  immediately  after  that  Prince’s  Depofition,  and  was 
foon  after  crowned  at  Weftminfter  by  Walter  Reynolds  Archbifhop .of 
Canterbury,  being  in  the  Fifteenth  Year  of  his  Age.  A  Council  of  Re¬ 
gency  was  appointed  by  Parliament,  but  it  does  not  appear  they  ever  adted* 
and  a  very  large  Provifion  was  made  for  the  Queen  Mother.  The  young 
King,  on  the  Scots  breaking  the  Truce,  marched  againft  them  with  a 
numerous  Army  ;  but  the  Enemy,  inured  to  the  Chicane  as  well  as  Fatigues 
of  War,  were  too  hard  for  them,  and  the  King  himfelf  was  in  the  ut- 
mofi  Danger  of  being  furprized,  though  he  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
efcape  unhurt.  Upon  this  the  Negociation  which  had  been  before  upon 
the  Carpet  was  renewed,  and  terminated  in  a  Peace,  the  Articles  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  a  Parliament  held  at  Northampton.  The  King 
in  his  Pveturn  folemnized  his  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Philippa  of 
Hainault  at  York. 

In  a  Parliament  held  at  Salifbury,  John  of  Eltham,  the  King’s  Brother, 
*was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Butler  Earl  of  Ormond.  Edward  being  fummoned  went  over  to 
•France,  and  did  Homage  to  Philip  de  Valois  as  King  of  France  for  his 

1  The  State  of  this  Country,  by  a  Train  of  deplorable  Difafters,  was  fadly  changed  in  a  very 
Ihort  Space;  for  in  lefs  than  Twenty  Years  after  the  Death  of  Edward  the  Firft  the  major  Part 
of  the  great  Nobility  either  fell  by  the  Sword  or  perifhed  on  Scaffolds.  In  confequence  of  civil 
Feuds,  their  Eftates  had  been  reciprocally  wafted  and  deftroyed  ;  while  in  the  Midft  of  tbefe 
Miferies,  all  Ranks  of  People  were  op  prefled  with  Aids,  Taillages,  Increafe  of  Cuftoms  and  Impo- 
fitionsof  every  Kind.  Yet  from  its  being  fertile  in  furprizing,  though  moft  of  them  finifter  Events, 
this  Reign  hath  found  many  Hiftorians  to  record  them.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Moor,  who  lived  in  the  Courts  of  the  Three  Edwards,  John  de  Trokelowe,  and  Henry 
de  Bknefbrd,  Monks  of  St.  Alban’s.  An  anonymous  Writer,  fnppofed  to  be  a  Monk  of  Malmef- 
bury,  all  of  them  Contemporaries.  Yet  we  want  perhaps  the  beft  Hiftorian  of  them  all,  Stephen 
Eiton,  a  Yorkfhire  Monk,  who,  Leland  fays,  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Edward  with  Candour  and 
Fidelity.  The  Chronicle  of  Robert  Bofton  of  Peterborough,  the  Continuation  of  Trivet’s  An¬ 
nals,  Adam  Murimnth,  Walter  of  Hcmingford,  Thomas  Walfingham,  Ralph  Higden,  and  Henry 
Knyghton,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Records  that  have  efcaped  the  Wreck  of  Time,  and  the? 
State  Papers  preferved  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Volume  of  Rymer’s  Ccilleftion. 
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foreign  Dominions,  though  he  held  the  Right  to  that  Crown  to  be  in 
bimfelf,  his  Sifter  Joan,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty,  efpoufed  David  King  of 

cots,  who  was  then  a  Child.  Some  of  the  great  Lords  had  already 
taken  Umbrage  at  the  enormous  Power  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who  by 
an  infamous  Intrigue  betrayed  the  King’s  Uncle  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent  into 
a  Plot,  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  Parliament  and  executed.  This 
quickly  produced,  what  it  was  contrived  to  prevent,  the  Ruin  of  the  Queen 
Mother  and  Mortimer.  He  was  dreaded  and  detefted  by  all  who  remained 
of  the  old  Courtiers,  envied  and  hated  by  the  new,  who  rendering  him 
fufpedled  to  the  King,  he  went  in  Perfon  to  furprize  him,  which  not 
without  Bloodfhed  was  effe&ed,  in  the  Caftle  of  Nottingham,  fent  him  from 
thence  Prifoner  to  London,  where  being  condemned  unheard  by  his 
Peers,  he  was  hanged  upon  the  common  Gallows k. 

In  the  fame  Parliament  Edward  declared  that  he  would  for  the  future  ma¬ 
nage  his  own  Affairs,  though  he  was  then  only  turnedof  Eighteen,  confined 
the  Queen  his  Mother  to  the  Caftle  of  Riling,  and  reduced  her  Revenue  to 
Four  tkoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  The  Repulfe  he  had  met  with  from  the 
Scots  fat  ill  upon  the  young  King’s  Mind  ,•  the  Peace  was  generally  difa~ 
greeable  becaufe  held  diflionourable  to  the  Nation,  and  therefore  he  meditated 
a  Stroke  on  that  Side  as  foon  as  an  Opportunity  offered.  He  did  not 

k  The  Fa<Rs  delivered  in  the  Text  are  of  fuch  Moment,  that  for  this  and  other  Rea  Tons,' 
it  is  neccflary,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  fix  the  Dates.  Some  Writers  fay  that  Edward  the  Third  be¬ 
gan  his  Reign  on  the  Twentieth,  others  on  the  Twenty-feventh  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  Re¬ 
cords  place  it  January  the  25th,  A.  D.  1327.  His  Father  was  murdered  on  the  2 iff  September 
in  the  fame  Year.  The  Parliament  at  Northampton  was  alfembled  in  March  1328,  the  Earl  of  Kent 
was  beheaded  March  19th  1330,  the  Parliament  affembled  at  London,  4  Edw.  III.  on  Mon¬ 
day  after  the  Feaff  of  St.  Catherine,  that  is  25th  November  1330,  when  Roger  Earl  of  March 
was  arraigned,  ex  parte  Domini  Regis ,  and  upon  the  Notoriety  of  the  Faffs  of  which  he  was 
accufed,  condemned  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  the  Thurfday  following,  that  is,  No¬ 
vember  the  29th,  though  Barnes  fays  the  26th.  At  the  fame  Time  the  Lords  gave  Judgment 
upon  Sir  John  Mautrevers,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded  for  feducing  Edmund  Earl  of 
Kent  the  King’s  Uncle,  and  thereby  bringing  him  to  Death,  promifing  a  Reward  of  a  Thoufand 
Marks  for  taking  him  alive,  and  Five  Hundred  for  bringing  his  Head  ;  they  gave  the  like  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  Sir  Thomas  Gurnay  and  William  Ogle,  for  being  concerned  in  the  Murder  of  the  late 
King.  Gurnay  was  feized  in  Spain,  and  being  fent  from  thence  to  Bayonne,  was  there  embarked 
on  board  a  Ship  for  England,  but  beheaded  in  his  Pailage  to  prevent  further  Difcoveries.  Mau¬ 
trevers  was  fome  Years  afterwards  pardoned.  The  Peers,  upon  Recollection,  were  by  no  Means 
fatisfied  with  their  own  Judgment  upon  the  Earl  of  March,  and  therefore  in  the  very  next  Par¬ 
liament  befought  the  King  in  Favour  of  his  Son  Edward  Mortimer,  that  he  might  be  reflored  to  his 
entailed  Eflates,  which  was  granted  5  Ed.  HI.  n.  13;  afterwards  Roger  Mortimer  applied  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  reverfe  the  Judgment,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  he  reflored  to  his  Honours  and 
Hereditaments,  28  Edw.  III.  n.  8.  There  were  many  Motives  both  private  and  public  to  this 
Proceeding.  The  Family  of  Mortimer  was  allied  to  molt  of  the  great  floufes  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  on  the  other  Hand  the  Judgment  ngainfl  him  was  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  fo  dire&ly  contrary 
to  Law,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  the  Commons  joined  in  procuring  it  to  be  reverted. 
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wait  for  this  long ;  Edward  the  Son  of  John  Baliol  came  over  from  France, 
revived  his  Father’s  Claim,  and  by  the  Connivance  of  the  King  raifed  and 
tranfported  an  Army  into  Scotland.  He  proved  fuccefsful  in  this  Enter- 
prize,  and  on  his  doing  Homage  the  King  marched  to  his  Afliibance,  and 
gave  the  Scots  one  of  the  moft  fatal  Defeats  at  Hallidown  that  they  ever 
fuftained.  David  Bruce  and  his  Queen  were  conveyed  to  France,  and 
there  royally  entertained.  Baliol  wras  crowned  at  Scoon.  Edward  made 
feveral  Expeditions  for  his  Support,  took  Berwick,  reduced  the  Southern 
Provinces,  and  penetrated  farther  North  than  his  Grandfather  had  ever 
done.  David  Bruce  returning, ,  remounted  neverthelefs  his.  Throne,  and 
in  order  to  make  a  Diverfion  in  favour  of  the  French  invaded  England  in 
theAbfence  of  Edward,  when,  notwithstanding  his  Superiority  of  Numbers 
and  the  Signal  Proofs  he  gave  of  perfonal  Courage,  he  was  not  only  de^ 
feated  but  taken  Prifoner,  and  remained  a  long  Time  in  that  Condition. 
His  Captivity  however  did  not  put  an  End  to  the  War,  his  Subjects  con¬ 
tinued  ftill  in  Arms,  and  fought  obftinately,  though  often  without  Succels. 
Edward  Baliol,  tired  with  the  empty  Title  of  King,  refigned,  as  his  Father 
had  done,  all  his  Rights  to  Edward,  and  lived  and  died  in  Yorkshire  a 
private  Man,  with  a  very  moderate  Penfion  for  his  Subfiftence.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Monarch  at  length  releafed  his  Brother  David  on  Condition  that  he 
paid  him  in  Ten  Years,  a  Ranfom  of  Ninety,  which  the  Agreement  not  im¬ 
mediately  taking  Place,  was  increafed  to  One  hundred  Thoufand  Marks,  and 
when  more  than  Half  that  Sum  remained  due  offered  to  the  Scots  a  Treaty 
of  Union,  fo  advantageous,  that  it  appears  Slrange  they  did  not  accept  it  K 
On  the  Demife  of  David  Bruce  fucceeded  Robert  the  FirSl  of  the  Houfe 
of  Stuart,  and  though  no  open  War  followed  thereon  between  the  Two 
Nations,  yet  the  predatory  Excurfions  on  the  Frontiers  continued. 

1  The  Act  by  which  Edward  the  Third  renounced  his  Claim  of  Sovereignty  over  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  bears  Date  March  iff  1328.  Edward  Baliol  was  invited  over  from  France  by  the 
Englifh  Noblemen  who  had  Eftates  granted  them  by  Edward  the  Firft,  and  John  Baliol  in 
Scotland.  Edward’s  Paflport  for  his  coming  over  bears  Date  October  10th  1330.  The  great 
Viftory  of  Hallidown  Hill  was  obtained  July  19th  1333.  David  Bruce  then  retired  into  France, 
where  he  continued  Nine  Years.  He  was  made  Prifoner  at  the  Battle  of  Durham  the  17th  of 
Otftober  1346.  Edward  Baliol  refigned  all  his  Rights  by  an  Inflrument,  dated  the  12th  of 
March  1356,  and  had  a  Penfion  granted  him  of  Two  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year;  and  fuch  was 
the  State  of  King  Edward’s  Finances,  that  he  was  forced  to  poflpone  the  Second  quarterly  Pay¬ 
ment.  David  Bruce  was  fet  at  Eiberty  in  1357,  and  died  in  1371.  This  ruinous  War  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  few  Interruptions  for  Seventy  Years,  and  was  attended  with  the  moft  difmal 
Confequences  to  both  Nations.  Edward  the  Third  purfued  his  Grandfather’s  Maxims,  and  left 
no  Method  untried  of  annexing  Scotland  to  his  Dominions  either  by  Conqueft  or  by  Treaty. 
The  Scots  feem  to  have  dreaded  the  becoming  a  Province  to-  England,  and  this  Apprehenfioa 
hindered  them  from  perceiving,  that  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  it  they  became  in  Eifeft  Subjects 
£0  France. 
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The  War  which  this  great  King  entered  into  with  France  was  more 
fuccefsful,  and  by  far  more  fertile  in  great  Events  than  that  of  Scotland. 
Philip  de  Valois  not  content  with  prevailing  againfl  Edward  in  their  Dis¬ 
putes  for  the  Crown,  and  obliging  him  to  do  Homage  for  his  hereditary 
Territories,  gave  him  many  other  Marks  of  Ill-will,  which  induced  Ed¬ 
ward  to  form  a  Confederacy  with  the  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  many 
of  the  Princes  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  great  Cities  of  Flanders, 
which  were  then  a  Kind  of  Republicks.  To  content  the  former  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Title  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  topleafe  the  latter  he  afiiimed 
the  Title  of  King  of  France.  In  order  to  join  his  Allies  the  King  failed 
with  a  potent  Fleet,  and  gained  in  Perfon  the  decifive  Victory  at  Sluys  over 
the  French  and  their  Allies,  or  in  other  Words  over  almoft  the  whole  naval 
Force  of  Europe.  His  Confederates  furnilhed  him  with  two  numerous 
Armies,  One  of  a  Hundred,  and  the  other  of  Fifty  thoufand  Men,  and  both 
in  his  Pay,  with  which  however  he  was  able  to  perform  little,  fo  that  the 
French  difcouraged  by  their  great  Lofs  at  Sea,  and  the  King  finding  his 
Fi  nances  exhausted  by  the  enormous  Charge  of  his  Alliance,  concluded  a 
Truce  m. 


The  War  broke  out  afrefli  a  few  Years  after  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  Title  to  the  Dutchy  of  Bretagne.  Edward  carried  over  a  puifiant 
Army  into  France,  with  which  he  Ip  read  Terror  and  Defolation  through, 
the  moll  fertile  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Philip,  though  he  had  a  far  fuperior 
Army,  wifely  declined  a  Battle;  but  on  Edward’s  Retreat,  confiding  in  his 
Numbers,  he  altered  his  Conduct,  and  though  he  found  the  Engliih  Mo¬ 
narch  well  polled  and  ready  to  receive  him,  attacked  his  Forces  at  Creci  in. 
Normandy  with  all  that  Impetuofity  which  is  natural  to  his  Nation,  and 
with  great  Lofs  was  ablolutely  defeated.  Edward  after  this  Victory  formed 

m  The  Title  which  Edward  formed  to  the  Crown  of  France  was  in  Right  of  his  Mother.  He 
admitted  neverthelefs  the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  Females ;  but  according  to  his  Conftrudtioa: 
did  not  exclude  a  Male  defcending  from  therm  He  knew  by  Experience  that  a  War  againft 
France  muff  be  carried  on  with  great  Difadvantage  from  the  Side  of  Guienne,  and  this  induced 
him  to  enter  into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Emperor  and  othei*  Princes.  A.  D.  1338  he  had  an 
Interview  with  that  Prince  at  Cologne,  the  moft  fplendid  that  had  been  ever  feen,  and  was  there 
created  Vicar  of  the  Empire  with  much  Solemnity.  The  next  Year  he  made  a  Campaign  with 
fmall  Succefs  on  the  Side  of  Flanders.  He  then  returned  to  England,  to  procure  frefh  Supplies, 
and  would  have  embarked  on  board  a  very  fmall  Squadron,  if  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,.. 
John  Stratford,  had  not  fent  him  Intelligence  that  the  French  had  affembled  a  Fleet  of  Five 
hundred  Sail  to  intercept  him.  Edward  with  equal  -Induftry  and  Vigour  drew  together  Three - 
hundred  Veffels,  embarked  his  Forces  on  board  them,  and  attacked  the  Enemy  in  the  Harbour 
of  Sluys  the  24th  of  June  134Q.  Robert  de  Avefbury,  p.  54 — 56.  After  this  Victory  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  Siege  of  Tournay,  in  which  finding  himfelf  baffled  he  concluded  a  Truce,  and  at* 
his  Return  endeavoured  to  throw  the  Blame  on  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  as  if  through  his 
•Fault,  in  not  affording  him  the  Money  he  wanted,  his  Schemes  had  failed,  whereas  the  Truth > 
items  to  be,  that  the  Demands  made  upon  him  by  fb.  many  hungry  Princes  were  beyond  thee. 
Abilities  of  his  Subjects  to  defray.. 
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the  Siege  of  Calais,  and  though  Philip  again  collected  a  fuperior  Army, 
and  the  Place  made  a  vigorous  Defence  for  more  than  Eleven  Months,  it 
was  taken,  and  remained  long  Part  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Englifh  Crown. 
This  Succefs  did  not  hinder  Edward  from  making  foon  after,  at  the  Re- 
quefl  of  the  Pope,  a  Truce  with  Philip,  whom  he  ftiled  his  Adverfary  of 
France,  that  he  might  have  Time  to  recruit  his  Treafury  n. 

This  Truce,  from  the  miferable  State  both  Nations  were  in,  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  Years.  At  length  the  War  broke  out  with  redoubled 
Violence,  John  having  fucceeded  in  the  Throne  of  France  to  Philip  his 
Father.  Againft  him  out  of  Guicnne  marched  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
better  known  by  his  Sirname  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  a  Corps  of  Ve¬ 
teran  Troops,  ravaging  the  Provinces  of  Auvergne,  Limoufin,  and  Poitou. 
King  John,  who  faw  this  with  infinite  Concern,  collected  the  whole  Force 
of  France,  and  by  quick  Marches  overtook  the  Prince  in  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  Situation.  Edward  fenfible  of  his  Condition  offered  to  abandon 
all  his  Conquefts,  and  to  conclude  a  Truce  for  Seven  Years ;  but  John  in¬ 
filled  upon  his  rendering  himfelf  and  One  hundred  of  the  principal  Perfons 
in  his  Army  Prifoners,  which  Proportion  the  Prince  rejected  with  Difdain, 
and  having  gained  a  little  Time  by  the  Negotiation,  made  the  heft  Difpo- 
fition  he  could  to  receive  the  Enemy.  John  relying  on  the  Inequality  of 
Numbers,  having,  as  the  French  Writers  own.  Eighty  to  Eight  thoufand 
Men,  refolved  to  decide  the  Difpute  by  the  Sword,  the  Prince  on  the 
other  Eland  confiding  in  the  Courage  and  Difcipline  of  his  Army,  received 

8  The  Competitors  for  the  Dutchy  of  Bretagne  were  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois. 
The  former  was  the  Heir  Male,  and  yet  was  fupported  by  Edward.  The  latter  claimed  in 
Right  of  his  Wife  the  Heir  Female  ;  but  being  his  Nephew  was  protefted  by  Philip  de  Valois, 
who  procured  a  Decree  of  the  Peers  of  France  in  his  Favour.  Edward  by  this  Means  gained, 
as  he  conceived,  an  eafier  Entrance  into  the  Heart  of  France,  and  therefore  lent  over  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Manny,  and  afterwards  followed  in  Perfon,  but  was  not  able  to  make  any  great  Impreffion, 
and  therefore  returned  to  England.  Philip  to  be  revenged  fent  his  Son  John  Duke  of  Normandy 
with  a  great  Army  into  Guienne.  Edward,  to  fave  that  beloved  Country,  aflembled  a  Fleet  of 
One  thoufand  Sail,  embarked  a  great  Army,  and  putting  to  Sea  was  Twice  driven  back,  and 
at  length  debarked  at  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  from  thence  carried  on  the  War,  as  is  fhewii 
in  the  Text.  The  Battle  of  CrelTy  was  fought  26  Augufl  1346.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  this  and  the  fubfequent  Battle  of  Poitiers  pretty  clearly  (hew  how  little  the  Feudal 
Syfiem  was  ferviceable  even  in  War.  EdNvard’s  Army  confifled  chiefly  of  Troops  in  his  Pay, 
long  difciplined  and  inured  to  Service.  Philip  had  with  him  the  Flower  of  the  French  Nobility, 
and  their  feudal  Tenants,  Men  much  fuperior  in  Number,  and  not  deficient  in  Courage,  but 
lefs  under  Command,  and  after  the  Firffc  Charge  eafily  defeated.  Calais  furrendered  Augufl  3, 
1347  Edward  had  before  it  a  Fleet  of  Seven  hundred  Sail  of  his  own  Ships.  His  Army  was 
cantoned  in  good  Barracks,  and  befides  large  Magazines  of  Military  Stores  and  Provifions,  there 
were  Two  great  Markets  or  Fairs  for  the  Sale  of  Wool,  Cloth,  and  other  Englifh  Goods  and  Ma.- 
nufa&ures,  and  yet  the  Expence  was  fo  heavy  as  to  difpofe  the  King  to  conclude  a  Truce.  David 
King  of  Scots  was  taken  during  this  Siege. 
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the  French  with  fuch  Order  and  Intrepidity  as  threw  the  FirfF  Line  into  great 
Confufion,  and  then  charging  them  before  they  could  recover,  after  a  warm 
and  bloody  Struggle  gained  a  decifive  Victory,  in  which  King  John,  who 
had  behaved  with  the  utmoft  Bravery,  was  taken  Prifoner,  with  feveral 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  fome  of  the  Firft  Nobility  of  France 

He  was  treated  with  all  imaginable  Refpedt  and  Courtefy  by  the  Black 
Prince,  who  conducted  him  to  Bourdeaux,  and  from  thence  brought  him 
over  hither.  Pie  was  ufed  with  the  like  Regard  and  Kindneis  by  the 
King,  who  negle&ed  nothing  that  could  add  Luftre  to  an  Event  the  mod 
glorious  of  his  Reign.  The  Two  Kings  having  entered  into  a  Negotia¬ 
tion,  agreed  upon  a  Treaty  which  the  States  of  France  refilled  to  ac¬ 
cept.  This  obliged  Edward  on  the  Expiration  of  the  Truce  concluded 
by  his  Son  to  renew  the  War,  and  to  tranfport  a  frefli  Army  into  France. 
The  Progrels  he  made  in  this  Expedition  was  fuch,  by  his'advaneing  to  the 
Gates  of  Paris,  in  which  the  Regent  fhut  himfelf  up,  and  the  Confe- 
quences  of  the  War  continuing  became  fo  apparent,  that  both  Sides  were 
equally  difpofed  to  Peace,  which  was  at  length  concluded  Bretigni,  on 
Terms  fo  highly  honourable  to  Edward,  that  in  Confideration  of  the  Cef- 
lions  made  thereby,  he  laid  afide  the  Title  of  King  of  France  p. 

As 


0  King  Edward  feems  never  to  have  had  any  fanguine  Notions  of  his  own  Title  to  the  Crown 
of  France,  and  therefore  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Difpute  had  repeatedly  intimated  to  fuc- 
ceffive  Popes,  his  Inclination  to  accept  of  an  Equivalent,  and  upon  this  Bafis  it  was  that  upon  the 
Making  of  a  Truce,  a  Negotiation  for  a  Peace  was  commonly  fet  on  Foot  under  the  Papal  Me¬ 
diation.  The  French  Kings  Philip  and  John  feem  tohave  been  lefs  ferious  in  this  Matter,  and  having 
the  Popes  in  their  intereif,  amufed  Edward  from  time  to  time  with  illufory  Propofitions,  fometimes 
offering  to  reffore  all  they  had  taken  from  him  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Guienne,  holding  out 
at  others  the  Ceflion  of  an  ample  Territory  about  Calais.  A t  length  Edward  looked  upon  the 
Peace  to  be  as  good  as  concluded,  when  King  John  declared  his  Son  Charles  Duke  of  Aquitain, 
and  fent  him  to  take  Pofleflion  of  it.  Edward  upon  this  loll  all  Patience,  gave  the  fame  Title  to 
the  Black  Prince,  and  fent  him  thither  with  fome  Forces  to  maintain  it.  He  was  very  acceptable 
to  that  People,  as  having  been  born  at  Bourdeaux,  and  very  eailly  levied  an  Army  of  Twelve 
thoufand  able  and  experienced  Men,  not  One-fourth  of  which  were  Englifh,  and  with  thefe  he 
made  the  Expedition  mentioned  in  the  Text.  King  John  came  up  to  him  on  Sunday  the  18th 
of  September  1356  at  Maupertuis  near  Poitiers,  in  the  Midft  of  Vineyards.  If  the  French  Mo¬ 
narch  had  engaged  him  that  Day  inflead  of  defening  it  to  the  next,  or  if  he  had  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  furrounding  him,  he  had  probably  carried  his  Point.  But  the  warm  Temper  of  the 
King,  and  the  Vivacity  of  the  Princes  and  Nobility  who  were  with  him,  led  him  to  attack  the 
next  Morning,  and  produced  that  decifive  Defeat. 

P  King  Edward  in  his  Return  from  his  Excurfions  towards  Paris  met  with  a  violent  Storm  of 
Thunder  and  Lightening,  by  which  fome  Thoufands  of  Hoifes,  not  a  few  of  his  Soldiers,  and 
fome  Perfons  of  Note  in  his  Army  were  flain,  on  which  the  King  made  a  Vow  to  grant  the 
French  Peace.  This  Vow  however  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  no  more  than  a  political  Colour ; 
but  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  a  real  Motive  from  the  Nature  and  Moderation  of  the 
Terms.  It  was  concluded  near  Chartres  on  the  8th  of  May  A.  D.  1360.  The  original  Treaty 
cpnfiikd  of  Forty  Articles,  lime  of  which  were  reviled  and  altered  before  they  were  fwurn  to 
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As  his  Victories  very  juftly  gained  him  the  Reputation  of  a  great  and 
fortunate  General,  i'o  the  whole  Tenor  of  his  Conduit  (hewed  him  to 
be  a  very  able  and  refined  Politician.  None  of  our  Monarchs  difplayed 
more  Skill  in  the  Management  of  Parliaments,  or  praitifed  it  with  more 
Succefs.  He  confulted  them  freely  on  the  Meafures  of  his  Government, 
and  availed  himfelf  to  the  full  as  much  of  their  Advice  as  he  did  of  their 
Grants.  Yet  notwithftanding  this  feeming  Compliance  and  Condefcenfion 
he  carried  his  Authority  at  leaft  as  high  as  any  of  his  Predeceifors  q.  He 
was  very  careful  in  cultivating  a  good  Correfp.ondence  and  eftablifhing  a 
great  Character  with  molt  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  proceeding  with  equal 
Penetration  and  Sagacity  in  moft  of  his  Negotiations,  which  notwith- 
flanding  did  not  always  anfvver  his  Expectations  r.  The  Popes  of  his 

Time, 

by  the  Two  Kings.  Edward  by  this  Peace  obtained  the  Addition  of  fome  confiderable  Coun¬ 
tries  to  Guienne.  A  Diftridt  about  Calais,  together  with  the  County  of'  Ponthieu  in  Pi¬ 
cardy.  John  was  to  pay  a  Ranfom  of  Three  Millions  of  Gold  Crowns,  which  amounted 
to  about  Half  a  Million  Sterling  Money  of  thofe  Days,  and  a  great  Number  of  Hoflages 
were  given  for  the  due  Performance  of  thefe  Conditions.  At  firll  Sight  ic  fhould  feem  that 
the  Englifh  Monarch  was  a  great  Gainer  by  Acquifitions,  which  taken  together  were  not 
much  inferior  in  Extent  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  yet  more  clofely  confidered,  thefe  Terris 
will  appear  what  we  have  ftiled  them,  very  moderate,  for  in  Return  he  not  only  renounced  his 
Title  to  the  Crown  of  France,  but  his  Claims  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  other  Countries,  and 
except  Calais  and  its  Diftridt,  he  gained  nothing,  the  Sovereignty  excepted,  but  what  he  had  a 
juft  Title  to  before.  In  refpedt  to  the  Englifh  Nation  they  were  certainly  no  Gainers,  for  the 
King  foon  after  eredted  Guienne  and  its  Dependencies  into  the  Principality  of  Aquitain, 
which  he  gave  to  his  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  kept  his  Court  at  Bourdeaux,  and  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  this  Principality  colt  the  Kingdom  Twenty  Thoufand  Pounds  a -Year.  Calais  alfo 
was  a  great  and  conftant  Charge.  Little  more  than  One  Third  of  the  Ranfom  was  in  his 
Time  paid,  and  moft  of  the  Hoflages  made  their  Efcape. 

<1  When  he  firft  took  upon  him  the  Government  he  complained  of  Corruption  in  Eledtions  by  the 
Adminiftration  immediately  preceding.  Fie  afked  the  Advice  of  the  Commons  as  to  his  Condudt 
in  refpedt  to  Scotland.  He  did  the  fame  with  regard  to  his  War  with  France,  adding  in  full 
Parliament  a  Proteftation,  which  was  to  have  the  EfFedt  of  a  Statute,  that  lx;  and  his  SucceiTors, 
Kings  of  Fiance,  fhould  have  no  Claim  as  fuch  to  the  Obedience  of  the  People  of  England,  and 
promifed  to  make  no  Peace  without  their  Confent.  In  confequence  of  their  advifing  his  Mea¬ 
fures  he  took  all  Sorts  of  Provifions,  as  his  Occafions  required,  at  all  Times  for  the  Support  of 
his  Fleets  and  Armies.  He  took  up  Ships  for  his  Service  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  he  thought  belt, 
lie  obliged  the  rich  Merchants  of  London  to  fend  out  armed  Ships  at  their  own  Expence.  He 
borrowed  of  the  wealthietf  People  in  his  Realm,  according  to  their  Abilities,  from  a  thoufand 
down  to  Forty  Pounds  apiece.  He  feized  the  Goods  of  the  Ciftertians,  and  of  fome  other  Orders. 
He  became  the  foie  Merchant  of  all  the  Tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire.  He  levied  by  his 
own  Authority  an  additional  Tax  of  Forty  Shillings  on  a  Sack  of  Wool,  which  amounted  to 
Sixty  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  for  many  Years.  Other  Infiances  might  be  given  ;  but  it  is. 
Efficient  to  add,  that  he  declared  a  Statute  granting  him  conditional  Aids  to  be  void,  becaute 
he  confented  to  it  from  the  Neceffity  of  his  Affairs,  and  not  of  his  own  free  Will. 

r  The  Negotiations  of  his  Reign  were  as  numerous,  diredted  to  as  various  Ends,  and  managed 
with  as  much  Addrefs  as  in  that  of  any  One  of  our  Monarchs  ancient  or  modern.  With  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  Edward  contradted  a  ftridt  Alliance,  in  confequence  of  which  he  fo- 
licited  him  to  raife  Imbert  Dauphin  of  Vienne  to  the  Rank  of  King,  in  order  to  detach  him 
frc-m  the  French  Interefl.  He  entered  into  Treaties  of  Subfidy  with  molt  of  the  Ecdefiafticnfl 
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Time,  though  generally  in  the  French  Interefl,  he  rendered  in  many  In- 
fiances  fubfervient  to  his  Views,  exprefling  the  highefl:  Refpefl  and  Ve¬ 
neration  towards  their  Stations  and  their  Perfons,  which  did  not  hinder 
his  diminifhing  gradually  their  Power  and  Influence  in  his  Dominions, 
which  Conduct  of  his  was  highly  beneficial,  as  well  as  acceptable  to  his 
Subjects  s. 

The  Nobility  he  kept  firm  to  his  Interefl:  by  treating  them  with  lingu¬ 
lar  Courtefy,  conferring  on  them  high  Employments,  introducing  new 
Titles,  inftituting  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  bellowing  on  them 
continual  Marks  of  Favour  and  Confidence.  The  Commons  heconllantly 
carefled,  encouraged  their  Complaints  by  Petition  in  Parliament,  by 
which  he  knew  at  all  Times  the  true  State  and  Temper  of  the  Nation, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  make  thofe  open  and  legal  Declarations  of  Griev¬ 
ances  prevented  Murmurs  and  Tumults,  of  which,  notwithllanding  the 
Number  and  Weight  of  their  Taxes,  there  were  few  or  none  in  theCourfe 

and  fecular  Princes  of  the  Empire,  which  gave  him  fuch  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  them,  that 
when  the  Imperial  Crown  was  offered  him  he  refufed  it.  To  rivet,  if  poffible,  the  moll  ufeful  of  thefe 
Foreigners  firmly  to  his  Side,  he  gave  fome  of  them  Eflates  and  Peerages  in  England.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Juliers  he  made  Earl  of  Cambridge.  John  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  Ingel- 
ram  de  Coucy,  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  whom  alfo  he  gave  in  Marriage  One  of  his  Daughters.  He 
made  Treaties  of  Commerce  with  the  Maritime  Cities  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  with  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,  with  feveral  of  the  Princes  of  Italy,  with  the  King  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  with  the 
King  of  Portugal.  But  what  in  this  Refpect  does  his  Memory  the  greateft  Honour  was  the 
friendly  Vifit  made  him  A.  D.  1363  by  John  King  of  France,  David  Bruce  King  of  Scots,  who 
had  been  both  his  Prifoners,  and  the  King  of  Cyprus  drawn  hither  by  his  high  Reputation  for 
Magnanimity  and  Magnificence. 

s  The  Papal  Tyranny  at  this  Juncture  was  very  feverely  felt,  and  generally  refented  in  this  King¬ 
dom.  Many  Bifliopricks,  and  molt  of  the  rich  Benefices  were  given  by  the  Popes  frequently 
to  Italians,  and  thefe  bafe  and  illiterate  Perfons.  Expenfive  Suits  were  continually  depending  at 
Avignion  or  at  Rome,  and  immenfe  Sums  drawn  annually  under  a  Variety  of  Pretences  into  the 
Purfe  of  the  Pope  and  his  Creatures.  Thefe  Enormities  bore  alike  hard  on  all.  The  King  felt 
himfelf  injured  in  his  Prerogative, '  the  fuperior  and  inferior  Clergy  were  oppreffed,  the  Lords 
and  other  Perfons  of  Diflindfion  loft  their  Patronages,  and  the  Commons  were  pillaged  and  im- 
poverifhed.  This  raifed  an  univerfal  Difcontent,  from  whence  proceeded  a  Spirit  of  Enquiry. 
The  famous  John  WicklifFe,  among!!  others,  had  met  with  ill  Ufage,  and  began  to  point  out 
many  of  thofe  Errors  which  were  evident  enough  to  a  difeerning  Eye.  In  a  Word,  there  was 
fuch  a  Difpofition  to  Reformation,  that  if  Edward  had  been  difpofed  to  it  he  might  eafily  have 
freed  the  Nation  from  Papal  Slavery.  He  concurred  with  the  Temper  of  his  People  fo  far  as  to 
write  very  grave  and  fharp  Letters  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  when  thefe  Reprefen tations  proved 
ineffectual,  he  by  the  Advice  and  with  the  Confent  of  Parliament  made  fome  fevere  Laws  for  the 
Redrefs  of  many  of  thefe  Grievances.  But  he  concurred  only  to  a  certain  Degree,  and  this  not 
fimply  becaufe  of  the  Ufe  he  made  of  the  Pope’s  Interpofition  in  his  Negotiations  with  foreign 
Princes,  but  alfo  in  procuring  Bifliopricks  and  other  Benefices  to  be  conferred  by  him  at  his 
Recommendation,  and  therefore  though  he  made  Laws  to  reflrain  the  papal  Power,  which  intimi¬ 
dated  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  connived  at  their  Breaches  of  them  for  his  own  Convenience,  which 
in  fome  Cafes  kept  his  Clergy  in  Awe,  and  in  others  enabled  hinr  to  gratify  the  Requefts  of 
his  Nobility  in  the  conferring  eeclefiaflical  Preferments. 
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of  his  long  Reign.  He  was  more  attentive  and  gave  greater  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  Indullry  than  mold  of  his  PredecelTors;  which  in  fome  Meafure 
arofe  from  his  condant  Intercourfe  with  the  Flemings,  very  many  of 
whom  he  invited  to  fettle  here,  and  to  improve  our  Woollen,  and  alfo 
our  Linnen  Manufactures.  Fie  likewife  regulated  the  Flerring  Fifhery. 
He  granted  great  Privileges  to  feveral  Cities  and  Boroughs,  but  efpecially 
thofe  of  London  and  Briitol,  incorporated  new  Companies,  and  afforded 
his  Countenance  to  fuch  Undertakings  as  had  an  Appearance  of  publick 
Utility  t.  .  ' 

He  made  Treaties  of  Commerce  with  mod  of  the  great  Powers  in 
Chrildendom,  and  when  the  Spaniards,  prefuming  on. their  naval  Power, 
infultedour  Traders,  he  went  in  Perfoa  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  board.a 
Fleet  to  avenge  the  Injuries  done  to  his  Subjects.  He  favoured  and  pro¬ 
tected  foreign  Merchants  who  fettled,  or  who  traded  here,  and  granted  an 
extendve  Charter  to  thofe  afterwards  diled  Merchant  Adventurers.  His 
Title  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  he  openly  avowed,  and  vigoroully  main¬ 
tained11.  He  regulated  his  Silver  Coinage  according  to  the  Standard  of 

other 

1  In  this  Fourteenth  Century,  Induftry,  Arts,  and  Commerce  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  State  in 
different  Parts  of  Europe.  The  whole  Trade  of  the  North  was  driven  by  the  Hanfe  Towns,  that 
of  the  Levant  by  the  Maritime  States  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Inland  Provinces  of  that  fair 
Country  the  rich  eft  Manufactures  were  carried  on  with  equal  Vigour  and  Succefs.  The  Fle¬ 
mings  lying  in  the  Middle  had  a  great  Intercourfe  with  both,  and  drew  much  Wealth  to  thern- 
felves  befides  by  their  Woollen  and  Linnen  Goods.  We  may  form  fome  Idea  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  Pviches  of  thefe  States,  by  confidering  that  the  Fortune  of  Ifabella  the  Daughter  of  a 
King  of  France,  and  the  Sifter  of  Three,  was  but  Eighteen  hundred  Pounds;  and  the  Payment 
of  One  Million  of  King  John’s  Ranfom  fo  exhaufted  that  Kingdom  that  they  were  forced  to 
makeUfe  of  Leather  Money  ;  while  John  Vifconti  Dakeof  Milan,  gave  with  his  Daughter  to  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence,  King  Edward’s  Son,  to  the  Amount  of  Two  hundred  Thoufand  Florins  in 
Gold,  which  was  between  Sixty  and  Seventy  thoufand  Pounds  of  the  Money  of  thofe  Times, 
and  about  Two  hundred  Thoufand  of  ours.  Edward  had  an  intimate  Correfpondence  with  all 
thefe,  and  very  probably  borrowed  fome  ufeful  Inventions  from  the  Subjedb  of  every  One  of 
them,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  Companies  which  he  incorporated,  viz.  the  Goldfmiths,  Skinners, 
Carpenters,  and  Pepperers,  afterwards  ftiled  Grocers.  He  alfo  brought  over  fome  Clockmakers,  and 
fettled  them  here.  In  theFirft  Year  of  his  Jleign  he  granted  a  moft  ample  Charter  to  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  annexed  Southwark  to  their  Junfdidlion,  which  gave  him  fuch  an  Intereft  in 
the  Citizens,  as  to  borrow  large  Sums  of  them  on  his  Revenues.  The  City  of  Briftol  he  made  a 
County  of  It  (elf,  and  granted  Privileges  to  other  Towns. 

u  In  the  Tenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  King  Edward  by  a  folemn  Inftrument  aflerted  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Sea,  as  an  indubitable  Right  tranfmitted  to  him  by  the  Kings  his  Predeceflors.  Rot. 
Scoriae  io  E.  III.  11.  16.  The  fame  was  vouched  by  Parliament  towards  the  Clofe  of  it.  R.ot. 
Pari.  46  E.  III.  1 1.  20.  It  was  farther  demonftrated  by  the  Conceftions  of  foreign  Powers,  as 
appears  by  Licences  for  Fifhing,  for  palling  through  the  Englifli  Seas,  and  other  Circumftances 
recorded  by  Selden  and  by  Ryraer.  As  a  clear  Manifeftation  of  this,  the  King  ftruck  that  beau¬ 
tiful  Coin  ftiled  his  Rose  Noble.  On  this  the  King  is  reprefented  Handing  in  a  Ship  crowned, 
holding  a  Sword  upright  in  his  Right  Hand,  and  a  Shield  on  his  Left  with  the  Arms  of  France  and 

England- 
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other  Nations  to  prevent  Money  from  being  exported  ;  and  Gold  Coin  was 
firft  minted  here  in  his  Reign.  He  was  a  Patron  of  Englifh  Literature  in 
the  Perfon  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  removed  by  Law  that  Badge  of  fo¬ 
reign  Slavery,  our  pleading  in  French. 

In  his  Reign  alfo  many  wife  and  good  Laws  were  enabled,  fo  that 
lie  has  been  juffly  regarded  as  one  of  our  greatefl  Legiflators,  confirming 
in  almoft  every  Parliament  the  Great  Charter,  and  that  of  the  Forefts,  and 
confenting  to  fome  additional  Statutes  for  rendering  both  more  effedlual  in 
many  Refpeds.  But  of  the  numerous  Laws  paffed  in  his  Time,  the  Neceffity, 
Fitnefs,  and  Operation  of  many,  from  the  Diftanceof  Time,  the  Alteration 
of  Manners,  and  Change  of  Circumftances,  we  cannot  fo  properly  judge. 
Yet  that  they  were  both  ufeful  and  falutary,  we  may  fiffely  conclude  from 
their  being  made  at  the  Inftance  of  the  Commons,  who  alfo  exerted  their 
Influence  in  procuring  fuch  Statutes,  as  upon  Trial  were  found  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  be  repealed.  As  a  Proof  of  thefe  Affertions  there  are  Three  of  his 
Laws  of  fuch  Confequence  as  require  particular  Notice.  The  Statute  of 
Treafons,  which  is  fo  much  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Subject,  and  continues 
Law  at  this  Day.  That  of  Provifors,  which  curtailed  the  exorbitant  and 
opprefiive  Power  of  the  Pope  in  collating  Strangers  to  Benefices,  by  which 
moft  of  the  Churches  were  filled  with  Foreigners,  which  Law  had  fuch  an 
EffeCt  in  opening  the  Eyes  of  the  People,  that  it  may  be,  and  indeed  hath  been 
confidered  as  the  Firff  Step  to  the  Reformation.  Add  to  thefe  the  conftitut- 
ing  Juftices  of  Peace  in  every  County,  which  was  of  great  Confequence  in 
carrying  the  Laws  into  Execution,  took  away  the  Neceffity  of  Special 
Commifiions,  which  were  frequently  abufed,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
by  the  Maintenance  of  good  Order  to  the  public  Tranquillity.  We  come 
now  to  the  Conclufion  of  this  Reign.  Prince  Edward  refiding  at  Bour- 
deaux,  received  into  his  Protection  Peter,  King  of  Caffile  and  Leon, 
whom  his  bafiard  Brother  Henry,  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  French,  had 
deprived  of  his  Dominions,  to  which  the  Prince  by  his  fuperior  Military 
Talents  and  the  happy  Succefs  of  his  Arms  fpeedily  reftored  him.  But 
peter  thus  reftored,  mod  bafely  broke  his  Faith  with  him  in  refpefl  to 
the  Expences  of  the  War,  which,  as  was  highly  reafonable,  he  had  engaged 
to  defray.  Th  is  obliged  the  Prince  to  impofe  a  Chimney  Tax  upon  his 
Subjects  in  the  Lutchy  of  Aquitain  to  difeharge  the  Pay  of  his  Soldiers  5 

England  quarterly,  the  Arms  of  France  Semi-de  lis,  Three  Lions  pafTmt,  and  Three  Fleurs-de- 
lis  upon  the  Side  of-  the  Ship.  Reverfe  in  a  large  Ilofe,  a  Crofs  Fleuri,  with  a  Fleur-de-lis 
at  each  Point,  and  a  Lion  paffant  under  a  Crown  in  each  Quarter,  the  Letter  E  in  a  Ilofe  in 
the  Center.  Thefe  were  coined  at  different  Times  of  different  Weights,  but  of  the  fame  Standard, 
the  lowed  weighed  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Grains,  about  the  Value  of  our  Guinea,  though 
curient  then  only  for  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence.  The  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver  at  this 
Time  being  as  Sixty-feven  to  Six. 
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which  Impofition  railed  great  Difcontents,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented 
by  the  Intrigues  of  the  French.  At  length  the  French  King  Charles  the 
Fifth  (notwithftanding  all  the  Places  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  wer e 
yielded  in  Sovereignty)  fummoned  the  Prince  to  Paris  to  anfwer  for  his 
Conduct,  and  under  Pretence  of  Contumacy  declared  Warw. 

The  County  of  Ponthieu  on  One  Side,  immediately  revolted,  and  a 
general  Defection  enfued  in  Guienne  on  the  other.  Upon  this  Edward 
by  the  Advice  of  his  Parliament  relumed  the  Title  of  King  of  France,  and 
endeavoured  by  tranlporting  Armies  thither  to  maintain  his  Rights,  going 
over,  old  as  he  was,  in  Perfon.  But  all  his  Attempts  failed,  the  Black 
Prince  returned  in  an  ill  State  of  Health  from  Aquitain,  and  died  not 
long  after  of  a  Diftemper  that  through  the  extreme  Heat  he  had,  contracted 
in  Spain.  The  French  rather  by  Policy  than  Prowefs  were  fo  fuccefsful  as 
to  recover  almoft  all  they  had  loft,  except  Bourdeaux  and  Calais.  The  King, 
after  loling  much  Blood  and  Treafure,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  confent  to 
a  T ruce  \ 

w  Charles,  who  from  the  Succefs  of  his  polirical  Arts  the  French  furname  the  Wife,  meditated 
the  Breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  from  the  Time  of  his  Acceffion,  if  not  before.  -Under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  raifing  Money  for  the  Ranfom  therein  ftipulated,  he  obtained  great  Subfidies  from  the 
Stares  of  his  Kingdom.  Part  of  this  Money  he  employed  in  hiring  the  Companies  as  they  were 
filled,  which  were  the  mercenary  Soldiers  employed  in  this  long  War,  and  which  now  fet  up  for 
themfelves  under  feveral  Commanders,  fome  of  whom  were  Englifhmen.  Thefe  he  fent  to  join  the 
Forces  of  Henry  the  Brother  of  the  King  of  Caftile,  and  thofe  of  theKingof  Arragonhis  Prote&or. 
It  was  by  thefe  Forces  that  Peter  was  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom,  whofe  Quarrel  the  Black  Prince 
had  many  Reafons  for  efpoufing.  In  the  Fit  ft  Place  he  had  been  contracted  to  his  Sifter,  who* 
died  at  Bayonne  in  her  Paftage  into  Spain.  In  the  next,  the  Caufe  of  his  Antagonift  Henry  was 
efpoufed  by  the  French.  Laftly,  jf  that  Prince,  thus  fupported,  had  remained  the  quiet  Pofleftbr- 
of  Caftile  and  Leon,  the  Principality  of  Aquitain  mult  have  been  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Confe¬ 
derates.  On  the  March  of  the  Prince  into  Navarre  many  of  the  Companies  revolted  to  him  as., 
to  their  old  General,  and  it  was  by  their  Affiftance  he  gained  the  Battle  of  Najara  ;  thefe  were 
Men  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  upon  Peter’s  refuting  to  pay  them,  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  fell 
liis  Plate  for  their  Subflftence.  The  Chimney  Tax  was  impofed  by  the  Confent  of  the  States  of 
Guienne  for  Five  Years  only.  The  Troops  being  difmifled  by  the  Prince  fell  into  the  French 
Dominions,  which  Charles  affefted  to  call  an  Invafion  by  the  Englith,  and  upon  the. Appeal  of 
the  difaiFefled  Nobles  declared  Guienne  forfeited  in  A.  D.  1369. 

x  In  a  former  Note  it  hath  been  fuggefted,  that  Edward’s  Moderation  induced  him  to  accept 
of  thofe  Countries  to  which  he  had  a  juft  Title  independent  of  the  Succefs  of  his  Arms.  In 
doing  this  he  fcems  to  have  made  a  great  political  Miftake,  for  the  Principality  of  Aquitain  lay 
at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  England,  as  rendered  the  fending  Succours-  thither  not  only  very  ex- 
penfive,  but  their  Arrival  alfo  very  incertain,  of  which  Edward  had  fome  Experience  before,  and 
thefe  Countries  were  abfolutely  loft  by  it  now.  For  the  Englifli  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  beat  by  the  fuperior  naval  Force  of  the  new  King  of  Caftile,  and  Rochelle 
which  it  was  fent  to  relieve,  was  thereupon  betrayed  to  the  French.;  Another  potent  Fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  the  King  in  Perfon  was  driven  from  the  Coafts-  by  tempeftuous  Weather.  The  Prince 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  War,  feeling  himfelf  unable  to  undergo  its  Fatigues,  refigned  Aqui- 
tain  to  his  Father,  returned  Home,  andjiled  here.8th.June  1376,  and  was  interred  at  Canter- - 
bury. 
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This  Reverfe  of  his  Affairs  made  an  Itnpreflion  on  the  Minds  of  his 
Subjects,  who  no  longer  endured  with  their  former  Patience  the  heavy 
Burthens  that  were  laid  upon  them,  but  expoftulated  roundly  in  regard 
to  the  King’s  Meafures,  and  accufed  in  Parliament  fome  of  the  great 
Perfons  in  his  Council  and  about  his  Perfon.  Thus  the  Decline  as  well  as 
the  Dawn  of  this  glorious  Reign  was  overcaft  by  dark  Clouds  of  foreign 
Calamities  and  domeftic  Difcontents,  which  plainly  prefaged  that  Storm 
which  fell  upon  the  Head  of  his  unhappy  Succeffor.  All  this  might 
probably  have  been  prevented,  if  this  great  Prince  had  applied  his  preg¬ 
nant  Abilities  to  the  promoting  the  true  Interefts  of  his  Kingdom,  inftead 
of  following,  in  too  many  Inftances,  the  Dictates  of  his  Ambition,  and 
preferring  his  own  Glory  to  the  Welfare  and  Good  of  his  People  y. 

The  Reigns  of  thefe  Three  Edwards  have  been  the  more  fully  con  ft— 
dered,  becaufe  they  very  clearly  reprefent  the  gradual  Arrangement  of  our 
political  Syftem ;  fo  that  by  a  due  Attention  to  the  Accounts  given  of 
them,  we  may  with  Certainty  difcover  from  what  Caufes,  in  what  Manner,, 
and  by  what  Degrees  it  affumed  the  Form,  at  leaft,  of  a  limited  Mo¬ 
narchy.  At  the  Beginning  of  this  Period  we  have  feen  the  Power  of  the 
Barons  arifing  from  their  extenfive  Property,  and  the  Confequences  ne- 
ceffarily  attending  it,  the  great  Bulwark  againft  Defpotifm  in  the  Crown,, 
and  the  Commons  fheltering  theinfelves  under  it.  In  the  next  Reign  the: 

clafhing  either  of  their  Interefts  or  their  Humours  brought  on  general' 

« 

y  It  hath  been  fhewn  from  various  Inftances  that  Edward  had  great  Abilities,  and  on  many: 
Occafions  difcovered  much  Zeal  for  the  Interefts  of  his  Subjects,  But  his  Ambition  milled  him 
in  many  more.  In  this  he  exceeded  all  his  Predeceftors,  having  formed  in  his  own  Mind  Pro¬ 
jects  for  reducing  Scotland,  France,  and  Flanders,  in  all  of  which  he  made  no  inconfiderable 
Brogrefs,  and  yet  fucceeded  in  none.  His  War  with  Scotland  totally  ruined  that  Kingdom,  and  . 
had'  almoft  the  fame  EffeCt  with  refpeCt  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  England.  In  his  War  with 
France  he  fpent  much  more  Money  than  King  John’s  Ranfom.  His  Intrigues  in  Flanders  pro¬ 
duced  the  Murder  of  James  Arteville  his  moft  active  and  almoft  only  faithful  Ally.  His  fo¬ 
reign  Expeditions  exhaufted  the. Treafure  of  the  Nation,  "diminifhed  the  Number  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  deftroyed  the  Shipping  and  Commerce  of  the  great  Ports.  He 
thought  to  repair  this,  by  encouraging  the  Refort  of  foreign  Merchants  hither,  which  had  indeed 
a  good  EfFcCt  in  refpeCt  to  his  Cultoms,  but  in  other  RefpeCts,  inftead  of  alleviating  increafed 
the  Evil.  His  removing  the  Staple-  to  Calais  was  another  wrong  Step.  His  confenting  to  a 
fumptuary  Law  for  reftraining  the  Bulk  of  the  Nation  to  wear  coarfe  Cloths  direCtly  counter¬ 
acted  what  he  had  done  in  Favour  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture.  His  temporary  Prohibitions  - 
of  exporting  Wool  were  mere  Contrivances  to  enhance  the  Price  of  what  was  exported  on  his 
own  Account.  The  State  of  the  Nation  firft  opened  the  Eyes,  and  at  length  the. Lips  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  He  himfelf  at  Times  felt  great  Diftreftes.  He  pawned  his  own  and* 
his  Confort’s  Crown  Abroad.  Pie  afterwards  pawned  the  Queen  and  her  Children,  while  he 
came  Home  to  raife  Money  for  his  hungry  Allies.  Pic  after  this  pawned  his  Crown  twice  to  • 
Sir  John  Wefenham,  with  whom  it  remained  Eight  Years  before  he  could  redeem  it.  Yet  with 
all  his  Faults  and  Failings  he.  was  One  of  the  greateft  Princes  that  ever  fat  on  thiaor  any  other 
Tiltons, 

ConfulioiEj, 
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Confufion,  to  redrefs  which  it  became  neceffary  to  have  Recourfe  to  the 

Commons 7.  - 

The  lafl  Edward,  following  the  Example  of  his  Grandfather  through 
the  Courfe  of  his  long  Reign,  gave  both  Strength  and  Confiftency  to  the 
Legiflature.  It  was  from  hence,  and  from  the  perfonal  Abilities  of  the 
fir  ft  and  lad  of  thefe  Kings,  that  we  lland  indebted  for  the  Reformation 
and  Regulation  of  our  municipal  Laws,  the  Introduction  of  fettled  Magi- 
ftrates  for  maintaining  the  public  Peace,  the  Encouragement  given  to  and 
Regulations  made  in  Manufactures,  the  Protection  afforded  to  Commerce, 
and  whatever  elfe  could  contribute  to  excite  a  Difpofition  to  call  out  by 
Induffry  the  internal  and  natural  Riches  of  this  Country  for  the  Benefit  of 
its  Inhabitants ;  which  for  thofe  Times  had  greater  EffeCts,  all  Circum- 
ftances  confidered,  than  can  well  be  imagined.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Refources  which  thefe  Methods,  however  imperfeCt  they  may  feem  in  our 
Eyes,  mod  unquedionably  produced,  it  would  have  been  impofiible  for 
the  Nation  to  have  fupported  the  exorbitant  Expences  of  foreign  Wars, 
and  to  thefe  Methods,  Rich  as  they  were,  we  alfo  owe  all  the  fubfequent 
Improvements  which  would  much  fooner  have  taken  Place,  if  frefh  Com¬ 
motions  at  Home,  and  the  old  inveterate  Evil,  aPropenlity  to  foreign  Wars, 
had  not  retarded  them  a. 

We 

z  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  PofTeffions,  Wealth,  and  In¬ 
fluence  of  thefe  potent  Barons.  Many  of  them  had  a  hundred  or  more  fpaciotis  Manors,  molt  of 
which  they  held  in  their  own  Hands,  and  managed  by  their  Bailiffs.  Hugh  Spencer  the  Elder, 
when  recalled  from  his  Exile,  complained  that  his  Enemies  had  pillaged  Seventy-fix  of  his  Ma¬ 
nors,  that  they  had  dtiven  away  Twenty-eight  thoufand  Sheep,  Twenty-two  thoufand  Head  of 
Black  Cattle,  Six  hundred  Horfes,  and  deffroyed  Two  Crops  of  Corn,  One  in  the  Barn  and  the 
other  on  the  Ground.  He  eftimated  his  Damages  at  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds.  His  Son  Hugh 
the  younger  rated  his  Loffes  at  Two  Thirds  of  that  Sum.  At  this  Time  thefe  great  Lords  granted 
Subfidies  by  themfelves,  as  the  Knights  of  Counties  likewife  did,  and  the  Citizens  and  Burgeffes 
By  themfelves.  In  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Second  the  Number  of  thefe  Lords  fummoned  to 
Parliament  amounted  to  about  Fourfcore.  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafier,  the  g'eateff  Peer  in  that 
Reign,  had  in  his  own  and  his  Wife's  Right  Six  Earldoms.  Sir  Adarn  Baniffer  having  lbme  Dif¬ 
ference  with  him,  the  Quarrel  was  ended  by  the  Sword,  whereby  Baniffer  and  his  Affociates 
perifhed.  His  Heirs  after  the  Earl’s  Deceafe  applied  to  Parliament  for  fome  Compenfation,  al¬ 
ledging  that  while  he  lived  his  Power  was  fo  greit,  that  no  Redrefs  could  be  had.  Sir  Robert 
Holland,  who  was  his  Domeflick,  is  branded  as  a  Traitor  for  having  joined  the  King’s  Army  with 
Live  hundred  Men  whom  he  had  raifed  for  his  Lord’s  Service.  Many.of  thefe  Barons  in  all  the  Three 
Reigns  were  very  great  Oppreffors,  and  interpofed  their  Authority  fometimes  to  protect,  and  at 
others  to  procure  Pardons  for  the  Inffruments  of  their  Injuftice,  of  which  frequent  Complaints 
were  made  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 

a  The  great  Alterations  made  in  this  Country  by  the  Norman  Conqueft  occafioned,  as  we  have 
already  fnewn,  a  great  Change  in  the  Management  of  Effates,  and  of  courfe  this  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  vifible  Eff.<f!s.  The  moll  confiderable  of  thefe  was  a  fudden  and  general  Turn 
to  grazing#  which  muff  have  begun  very  early,  lince  the  Ciflertian  Order  of  Monks,  eftablifhed 
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We  fee  likewife  in  thefe  Reigns  the  Acquifitions  made  by  the  Addition 
of  Wales,  which,  befides  ridding  us  of  very  troublefome  and  dangerous 
Enemies,  added  at  the  lame  Time  to  the  Strength  of  our  Armies.  Ireland 
alfo  was  more  effectually  fubdued,  and  from  thence  likewife  Ships  and  Sol¬ 
diers  were  procured.  The  Experience  of  thefe  Benefits,  the  Defire  of  in¬ 
creasing  them,  joined  to  a  quick  Senfe  of  the  Inconveniencies  arifing  from 
the  Vicinity  of  the  Scots,  while  they  remained  a  feparate  People,  induced 
all  thefe  Princes  to  exert,  as  Occafions  offered,  both  Power  and  Policy 
to  reduce  them  to  their  Obedience,  in  which,  though  they  Sometimes  came 
very  near  it,  yet  was  it  never  accomplished.  The  Wars  that  fo  frequently 
broke  out  between  them  on  this  Account  were  diametrically  oppoiite  to 
the  true  Interests  of  both  Nations,  which  in  their  cooler  Moments  they 
difcer.ned,  and  this  produced  Short  Intervals  of  Peace,  or  rather  Ceffaticns  of. 
Arms  b. 

The 


towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  became  the  grcatefi  Sheep-maRers  in  England,  and  all 
their  Wool  was  feized  as  a  Fund  for  King  Richard’s  Ranfom.  We  find  from  that  Time  this 
Commodity  and  its  Manufactures  (for  notwithllanding  all  that  is  faid  to  the  contrary,  we  exported: 
Cloth  as  early  as  we  did  Wool)  became  the  great  Staples  of  this  Country.  This  was  collected  in 
the  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Dealers  who  were  Riled  Woel-ftaplers,  and  carried  by 
them  to  the  Ports  from  which  it  was  allowed  to  be  exported,  thence  Riled  Staples ;  and  thofe  wh'cr 
exported  it  Merchants  of  the  Staple.  The  Flemings  then  manufactured  the  fineR  Cloths,  and  were 
our  principal  CuRomersfor  thefe  Staple  Commodities,  the  Sale  of  which  gradually  inereafed,  till 
in  the  Twenty-eighth  Year  of  Edward  III.  the  Export  of  Wool,  Wcolfells,  Cloths,  and  WorReds, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  of  our  Money.  According  to  fome  Ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  latter  Part  of  that  Reign,  the  Exports  were  Rill  larger.  We  need  not  wonder 
therefore,  confidering  alfo  that  Leather  was  another  Staple  Commodity,  that  the  great  Landholders 
relied  almoR  wholly  upon  Grazing,  as  a  Proof  of  which  we  find  the  following  Account  of  the 
Stock  belonging  to  the  Bilhoprick  of  WincheRcr  A.  D.  1366,  1556  Head  of  Neate  or  Black  Cattle, 
3376  Weathers,  4717  Ewes,  3521  Lambs,  and  127  Swine. 

b  In  the  civil  Contentions  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Scots  had  given  him  all  the  AffiR- 
ance  in  their  Power,  and  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  the  King  of  Scots  marched 
a  conhderable  Body  of  Forces  to  his  AffiRance  againR  the  Welch,  for  which  Edward  made  him 
the  moR  cordial  Acknowledgments ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  if  that  Prince  had  not  died  without" 
iRue,  Edward  would  have  cultivated  by  every  Means  a  good  UnderRanding  between  the  Two 
Nations.  It  is  moR  evident  that  the  Scots  relied  upon  this  in  making  him  the  Arbiter  of  their  dif- 
puted  SucceEion.  The  Opportunity  this  gave  him,  awakened  his  Ambition,  and  his  fubfequent 
Conduct  excited  an  uncurable  A verlion. towards  each  other  between  the  Two  Narions.  His  Death, 
in  the  Opinion  of  many,  prevented  the  entire  ConqueR  of  Scotland.  Under  the  Reign  of  his  Son, 
Robert  Bruce  intrigued  with  the  malecontcnt  Lcrds,  and  thereby  defeated  all  his  Endeavours  to¬ 
pi  ofecute  his  Father’s  Plan.  After  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn  it  Thould  feem  that  the  Parliament  at 
Northampton  approved  the  Treaty  made  with  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Princefs- 
joan  to  his  Son,  with  a  View  to  conciliate  all  Differences,  and  to  reRore  a  good  UnderRanding 
between  the  Two  Nations.  Edward  III.  fall  of  Refentment  and  Ambition,  revived  the  War,  which 
he  profecuted  with  Ardour  and  Succefs,  but  fo  managed  it  by  totally  deflroying  the  whole  Country, 
as  to  lender  it  impracticable  to  maintain  Forces  numerous  enough,  to  hold  the  People  in  Subjec¬ 
tion.  At  length  it  feems  he  difeovered  Iris  own  MiRake,  and  as  his  Brother-in-law  David  had  no  > 
IRue,  changed  his  Ground,  and  projected  an  amicable  CoinpoRtion  qf  all  Differences,  in  cafe  the 
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The  Motives  to  and  the  Confequences  refulting  from  foreign  Wars, 
with  a  View  to  the  Acquiiition.  of  foreign  Territories,  have  been  impar¬ 
tially  dated,  and  as  a  Repetition  of  the  fame  or  of  like  Events  conftitute 
in  a  great  Meafure  the  Hidories  of  fuccee  ing  Reigns,  it  is  by  no  Means 
requifite  to  the  Plan  of  this  Work  to  enter  as  fully  into  them,  which 
could  only  lead  to  the  like  Remarks  with  thofe  that  have  been  already 
made,  the  Propriety  and  Weight  of  which  mud  be  left,  as  mod  willingly 
they  are,  to  the  Judgment  of  the  candid  Reader. 


This  Period  comprehends  fomewhat  more  than  a  Century,  in  which 
great  Alterations  were  made,  and  fome  confiderable  Improvements  in¬ 
troduced,  to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  Judice.  The  fame  Dif- 
pofition  obliges  us  to  obferve,  that  notwithdanding  many  of  our  Writers 
have  reprefented  Four  Fifths  of  this  Time,  as  the  mod  profperous  and 
glorious  in  our  Annals,  yet  in  facd  the  Nation  was  through  the  Whole 
of  it  declining  and  decaying  in  its  mod  eflential  Intereds,  for  which  the 
Eclat  of  Victories,  the  Splendour  of  Triumphs,  or  the  Acquiiition 
of  foreign  Territories,  neither  did  or  could  make  any  Compenfation.  It 
would  be  very  unfair,  as  well  as  unfatisfadtory,  to  advance  this  on  Con¬ 
jecture  only,  or  even  upon  the  mere  Bads  of  political  Arguments,  though 
ever  fo  fnecious. 

s 

Rut  what  hath  been  affirmed  is  founded  on  fuch  Evidence  as  is  not  to 
he  either  doubted  or  denied.  For  through  this  whole  Space  of  Time  the 
Number  of  the  Inhabitants  was  continually  decreadng  from  the  Multi¬ 
tudes  that  were  daily  dedroyed  in  foreign  or  in  civil  Wars,  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  Return  of  pedilential  Didempers,  and  by  a  Variety  of  Difcourage- 
ments  to  Population,  the  Two  lad  generally  occadoned  either  by  the 
Want  or  the  Unwholefornenefs  of  Providons.  As  the  natural  Confequence 
of  this.  Cities  and  Towns  declined,  and  Numbers  of  Villages  funk  into 
Hamlets,  and  at  lad  perifhed.  This  was  the  Cafe  in  the  Midland  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  Dread  and  Apprehendons  of  hodile  Defcents, 
which  were  very  far  from  being  imaginary  Terrors,  depopulated  in  a 


States  of  Scotland  would  confent  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  Monarch  on  the  Demife  of  David. 
To  facilitate  this,  an  Indenture  was  drawn  up  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Two  Kings,  dated  27th 
November  1363,  in  which  he  promifed  to  reflore  all  the  Places  he  then  held,  to  give  ample  Com- 
penfations  to  the  Englifh  Barons  for  their  Claims  to  Lands  granted  by  his  Grandfather,  to  re- 
mait  what  was  remaining  of  David’s  Ranfom,  to  reftore  the  Marble  Chair,  and  to  be  crowned  on 
it  at  Scoon,  to  govern  Scotland  by  its  own  Parliament,  to  bellow  all  Employments  Ecclefiaflical 
and  Civil  on  Natives  only,  to  allow  a  free  Trade  to  the  Scots  Merchants  in  England,  and  many 
other  Things  equally  advantageous.  Rymer’s  Feed.  tom.  vj.  p.  426,  427.  This  Propofition  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  States  and  rejefted,  notwithflanding  which  Edward  perfifted  in  the  molt 
gracious  Behaviour  to  David  and  his  new  Queen,  and  to  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  of  Scotland  fo 
long  as  he  lived. 


great 


great  Meafure  the  Weftern  Sea  Coafls,  notwithllanding  the  many  Pre¬ 
cautions  that  were  taken  to  prevent  it*. 

The  Generality  of  our  Hiilorians,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  fay  very 
little  on  thefe  Subjects,  which  notwithftanding  their  Silence  are  nevertheless 
certain.  They  were  too  much  taken  up,  and  too  well  pleafed  with 
the  Glare  of  thofe  great  Events,  of  which  thefe  were  however  the  Confe- 
quences,  to  afford  them  any  Notice.  There  may  likewife  appear  fome 
Inconlidency  in  admitting  that  Manufactures'  were  encouraged,  and  Com¬ 
merce  increafed,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Nation  is  reprefented  to  be  in  fo 
low  and  fo  ditlreffled  a  State.  In  refpeCt  to  this  we  mud;  obferve,  that  the 
Policy  of  thefe  Times  was  very  often  improperly  directed,  in  confequence  of 
which  fome  Ranks  of  Men  lived  even  in  thofe  Days  in  Affluence  and  Luxury, 
while  the  Bulk  of  the  People,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  who  deferved  bed; 
of  the  Community  by  their  Labours,  were  diftreffed  and  depreffedd.  Add 

to 

«  In  the  Whole  of  this  Period  there  were  fcarce  Ten  Years  of  Peace.  The  numerous  Armies 
which  Edward  the  f  irfl  led  into  Scotland,  were  chiefly  compofed  ofWelfliand  Irifli.  In  his 
Wars  with  France  he  hired  Foreigners  at  a  vafl:  Expence.  Edward  the  Second  had  Recourfe  to 
the  moll  violent  Meafures  for  railing  his  Armies.  There  was  during  his  Reign  almofi  a  con¬ 
tinued  Scarcity  of  Provifions,  and  in  confequence  of  this  a  mod  dreadful  Peftilence.  There  were 
Three  great  Plagues  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Thefe  Calamities  occafioned  fuch  a  Di¬ 
minution  of  People,  that  many  Cities  and  Towns  applied  for  an  Abatement  of  their  Fee-farms. 
Funds  were  affigned  by  Parliament  for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Towns,  and  fome  of  thefe  defired  to 
be  excufed  from  fending  BurgefTes  to  reprefent  them.  In  the  Thirtieth  Year  of  Edward  the  Third, 
the  Sheriff  of  Lancafhire  certified,  that  there  were  no  Boroughs  in  his  County  in  a  Capacity  to 
fend  Members.  To  put  this  Matter  beyond  all  Doubt,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Year  of  his  Reign  the 
Commons  granted  him  an  Aid  of  Fifty  thoufand  Pounds  by  way  of  Land-tax,  to  be  levied  on  the 
feveral  Parilhes  :  at  the  Rate  of  Twenty-two  Shillings  and  Four  Pence,  which  fhews,  that  they 
proceeded  on  the  Survey  of  the  Conqueror  already  mentioned,  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
But  upon  the  Return  into  Chancery  it  appeared  fo  infufficient,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
new  Afleffment  of  Five  Pounds  Ten  Shillings,  the  Number  of  Parilhes  being  reduced  from  Forty- 
five  thoufand  to  Eight  thoufand  Seven  hundred.  Cotton’s  Abridgement,  p.  11  i,T  12.  In  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Reign  the  French  burned  Southampton,  and  made  frequent  Defcents  upon  the 
Coaft,  which  frighted  the  People  from  their  Habitations,  and  to  engage  them  to  return,  Meafures 
were  taken  by  Parliament,  and  the  Commons  frequently  preffed  the  King  to  fee  them  jflriffly 
executed. 

We  have  already  llaewn,  that  upon  the  Parcelling  out  of  the  Kingdom  into  large  Eftates  be¬ 
llowed  on  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Churchmen,  grazing  came  to  be  efleemed  the  bell  Oeco- 
nomy,  as  producing  the  mod  faleable  Commodities,  and  this  by  employing  the  fmalleft  Number  of 
Hands.  Wool,  Cloth,  and  Leather  exported,  being  fubjeft  to  Cuftoms,  our  Monarchs  encou¬ 
raged  Trade  for  the  Sake  of  their  Revenues ;  and  Cities  and  great  Towns  from  the  Profits  they 
received  by  Fee-farm-rents,  and  other  Means.  It  is  eafy  to  difeern  from  hence,  that  the  Legifla- 
ture  as  it  then  flood,  might  have  very  little  Regard  to  the  Bulk  of  the  People  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for 
thofe  who  got  their  Bread  by  the  Sweat  of  their  Brows.  Thefe  martial  Times  brought  forth 
another  Evil.  The  feudal  Syftem  was,  from  Experience,  foun-d  unfit  for  foreign  Wars,  and  our 
Kings  hiring  Soldiers  and  Commanders  alfo  at  a  fettled  Pay,  War  became  a  Trade,  and  a  profi¬ 
table  Trade  likewife  j  for  the  Pay  of  an  Archer  was  Six-pence  a  Day,  when  that  of  a  Mafler  Car- 
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to  this  that  feveral  of  thofe  wife  and  falutary  Laws  made  in  this  Pe^ 
riod  were  not  yet  fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed  as  to  have  their  Effects  uni¬ 
formly  and  univerfally  felt  through  all  the  Degrees  of  the  People, 

This  plainly  appeared  in  the  Difcouragement  of  Agriculture,  the  great 
and  general  Source  not  only  of  Plenty  but  of  Population.  Sometimes, 
which  {hews  our  Soil,  when  cultivated,  retained  its  Fertility,  Harvefta  were 
fo  copious  as  to  render  Corn  much  too  cheap,  more  frequently  it  was  too 
dear,  fometimes  extravagantly  fo,,  and  never  for  any  Length  of  Time  at  a 
middle  and  reafonable  Price  e.  Exportation  was  in  thofe  Days  far  from  be¬ 
ing  unknown  ;  but  it  was  an  unprofitable  Exportation.  The  Grain  fent 
Abroad  being  taken  up  by  the  King’s  Purveyors  for  the  Subfiftence  of  his* 
Forces  in  Foreign  Parts,  or  for  that  of  his  Subjects  in  Guienne,  and  paid 
for  at  a  very  low  Price  here. 

Richard  the  Second  fucceededhis  Grandfather  at  Eleven  Years  of  Age; 
with  the  Approbation  and  Affedtion  of  his  Subjects.  The  Beginning  of 
his  Reign  however  was  clouded  by  the  Depredations  committed  by  the 

penter  or  Mafon  was  but  Three-pence,  and  his  Servant  had  but  Half  as-  much.  In  confequence 
of  this,  and  of  the  Succefs  of  our  Arms  abroad,  the  Soldiers  of  all  Ranks  who  returned  brought- 
in  Money  and  in  Spoils,  what  enabled  them  to  make  a  Figure,  and  introduced  a  Kind  of  Luxury,  to 
reprefswhich  fumptuary  Laws  were  made,  which  fell  heavy  upon  Induflry,  and  fome  other  Laws  flilL 
heavier.  For  the  Peftilence  having  thinned  the  People,  Afts  were  parted  to  regulate  Labour,  by 
which  a  Man  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf,  was  compelled  to  go  to  Service,  if  he 
refufed,  to  Prifon,  and  the  fame  was  his  Lot,  if  he  did  not  work  at  the  old  Wages.  Much  more 
might  be  faid  on  this  Head,  if  we  had  Room,  but  this  furely  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  Truth  of 
what  is  arterted  in  the  Text,  and  how  hardly  the  Many,  who  by  the  Exercife  of  their  Hands  pro¬ 
cured  Wealth,  were  treated  by  the  comparatively  Few,  who  by  the  then  State  and  Difpofition  of' 
Things  were  intitled  to  poflefs  it. 

e  If  we  confider  the  Number  and  Extent  of  For  ells  in  thefe  Times,  the  great  Quantity  of 
wade  and  common  Grounds,  the  Numbers  of  Black  Cattle,  and  prodigious  Flocks  of  Sheep  that 
\ycre  then  kept,  and  add  to  thefe  the  continual  Supplies  of  able-bodied  Men  that  were  required 
for  the  Wars,  we  may  eafily  conceive  that  Agriculture,  which  demands  much  Land,  continual  La¬ 
bour,  and  ofcourfe  many  Hands,  could  be  but  in  a  very  imperfect  State.  We  have  however  flronger 
Proofs  than  thefe,  arifing  from  the  continual  Incertainty  and  amazing  Variations  in- the  Price 
of  Wheat,  rifing  fometimes  to  One,  Two,  and  if  the  Authority  may  be  depended  upon,  to 
Four  Pounds,  at  other  Times  falling  to  Four,  Two,  and  in  fome  Places  to  One  Shilling  a 
Quarter.  This  in  our  Hiftories  is  frequently  referred  to  bad  Seafons,  to  Plagues,  and  to  great 
Scarcity  of  Money.  But  certainly  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  owing  to  bad  Husbandry,  and 
the  miferable  State  of  the  poor  People,  compelled,  if  they  did  not  become  Soldiers,  to  work  at  a 
low  Price,  and  under  great  Difcouragements  from  their  Tenures.  It  is  portable  that  the  Prelates, 
Abbots,  and  other  rich  Clergy,  and  the  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  other  Men  of  landed  Pro¬ 
perty,  might,  without  going  to  Market,  provide  for  the  Subflrtence  of  their  refpeftive  Houfe- 
holds,  and  if  fo,  the  very  high  Prices  of  Corn  were  chiefly  felt  by  thofe  who  were  leaf!  able  to 
bear  them.  What  corroborates  this  Reafoning  is,  that  though  there  were  Alterations  in  the  Prices  of 
Flefh  and  Fith,  yet  they  were  not  fo  difproportionate,  and  it  may  be,  that  Living,  when  Corn  was 
very  dear,  on  Salt  Mutton,  foufed  Swine’s  Flefia,  and  Fifli,  might  contribute  not  a  little  to  epi¬ 
demic  Difeafes. 
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French  on  our  Coafls,  who  burned  the  Town  of  Rye  and  feveral  other 
Places,  the  Invafion  of  the  Scots,  and  fome  other  finifler  Events,  which 
made  confiderable  and  conflant  Supplies  neceflary.  Thefe  were  in  Part 
raifed  by  a  Poll-tax,  which  though  no  higher  than  Twelve  Pence,  yet  being 
a  Mode  unufual  and  odious  to  the  lower  Sort  of  People,  already  labouring 
under  the  galling  Yoke  of  Vaffalage,  they  fuddenly  rofe  in  prodigious  Mul¬ 
titudes,  and  in  their  Proceedings  atleafl,  if  not  in  their  Purpofes,  manifefled 
Intentions  deflru&ive  of  all  Government.  Their  Motions  were  quick  and 
irrefiflible,  fo  that  feizing  London  and  entering  the  Tower,  they  beheaded 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Hales  High  Treafurer,  and 
feemed  abfolutely  bent  on  overturning  the  Conflitution,  if  their  Progrefs 
had  not  been  flopped  by  the  gallant  Behaviour  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
killed  their  Leader,  and  their  Rage  at  this  diverted  by  the  King’s  Courage 
and  Prefence  of  Mind,  though  he  was  then  but  Sixteen. 

At  this  Time  his  Uncle  John  Duke  of  Lancafler,  who  was  then  on  the 
Borders  of  Scotland,  wifely  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Pacification,  and  then 
retired  to  Edinburgh,  from  his  Apprehenfion  of  the  Commons,  by  whom 
he  was  exceedingly  hated.  The  next  Parliament  declared  the  Manuraif- 
fions  which  the  King  had  granted  in  order  to  difperfe  the  Rebels  to  be  null 
and  void,  reduced  thofe  who  rofe  again  by  Force  of  Arms,  and  then 
by  the  Sword  of  Juflice  deftroyed  about  Fifteen  hundred  of  fuch  as  were 
mofl  guilty.  The  Wars  with  Scotland  and  France  continued  during  a  great 
Part  of  this  Reign,  and  though  nothing  decifive  happened  in  either,  yet 
were  thefe  Difputes  attended  with  no  fmall  Expence  of  Blood  and  Treafure. 
The  King’s  Miniflers  being  accufed  of  many  Mifdemeanours,  were  removed 
from  him  by  the  Credit  of  his  Uncle  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  Arundel,  and  Nottingham ;  but  they  were  foon  recalled, 
and  declared  innocent  by  the  King.  Afterwards,  by  Authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  the  latter  of 
whom  raifing  fome  Forces  had  been  beaten  at  Radcote  Bridge  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  eldefl  Son  to  the  Duke  of  Lancafler,  were  banifhed,  and  Sir 
Simon  Burley,  who  had  been  the  King’s  Tutor,  and  fome  other  Perfons 
put  to  Death  as  Traitors. 

When  the  King  became  of  full  Age  he  changed  his  Miniflers  and  his 
Meafures,  and  having  by  no  very  honourable  Means  got  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefler  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel  into  his  Power,  he 
proceeded  againfl  them  in  Parliament,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  who 
had  been  flifled  at  Calais,  was  condemned,  though  dead,  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  executed,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  banifhed.  All  that  had  been 
done  in  and  by  the  former  Parliament,  was  at  the  fame  Time  declared  void 
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and  illegal.  John  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  compounded  his  Claim 
in  Right  of  his  Wife  to  the  Crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  amaffing  thereby 
an  immenfe  Treafure,  was  at  this  Time  returned  and  concurred  in  thefe 
violent  Proceedings.  His  Son  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  alfo  very  adlive,  in 
Acknowledgment  of  which  the  King  bellowed  on  him  the  Title  of  Duke 
of  Hereford,  which  he  had  not  long  enjoyed,  before  he  accufed  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  of  High  Treafon,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  both  ba- 
nilhed,  the  former  for  Ten  Years,  and  the  latter  for  Life. 

In  the  Abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  his  Father  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caller  died,  upon  which  the  King  feized  his  Inheritance,  contrary  to  his 
Promife.  Richard  going  over  to  Ireland  to  fettle  the  Adairs  of  that  King¬ 
dom  after  the  Death  of  Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  who  had  been  his 
Governor  there,  he  behaved  as  he  had  done  in  a  former  Expedition  with 
great  Spirit,  and  met  with  much  Succefs,  many  of  the  petty  Princes  in 
that  Illand  fubmitting  to  him,  whom  he  treated  with  great  Kindnefs.  In 
the  mean  Time  the  Duke  of  Hereford  landed  with  a  finall  Retinue  in 
Yorklhire,  declaring  he  came  with  no  other  Defign  than  to  claim  his  own 
Title  and  Eflate.  But  being  quickly  joined  by  fome  of  the  Nobility,  and- 
his  Forces  greatly  increafed,  he  began  to  form  other  Pretenfions.  The 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  Uncle  both  to  him  and  to  the  King,  being  left  his 
Lieutenant,  railed  an  Army,  and  made  at  fird  a  Shew  of  Reliilance. 

But  they  very  quickly  came  to  an  Agreement,  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
advanced  with  a  very  numerous  Army  towards  Wales,  where,  after  being 
long  detained  by  contrary  Winds,  the  King  was  at  length  landed.  Richard, 
meeting  with  much  Treachery  from  thofe  in  whom  he  mod  confided,  retired 
to  Conway,  from  whence  being  feduced  by  the  fair  Protnifes  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  by  him  carried  to- Flint  Cadle,  he  was  delivered  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancader,  who  brought  him  to  London.  A  Parliament  being  fum- 
moned,  upon  his  owning  his  Incapacity  for  Government,  and  refigning  hi^ 
Crown,  Articles  were  therein  exhibited  againd  him,  upon  which  he  was- 
depofed,  and  after  an  lmprifonment  of  no  long  Duration  at  Pomfret  ended 
his  unfettled  and  unhappy  Reign  by  a  violent  Death,  as  to  the  Manner  of 
which  there  is  great  Incertainty  L 

It 

f  This  unhappy  Prince  was  bom  during  his  Father’s  Adminidration  in  Aquitain  A.  D, 
1366,  and  from  the  Place  of  his  Birth  Ailed  Richard  of  Bourdeaux.  He  came  to  the  Crown  by 
the  Death  of  his  Grandfather  2idof  June  1377.  The  Riling  of  the  Commons  was  in  1381,  the 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  being-  beheaded  by  them-  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  Archbilhop  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  Michaelde  la  Poole  Earl  of  Suffolk  fled  the  Kingdom,  A.  D.  1387, 
and  all  died  in  Exile.  The  Archbilhop  became  a  Parilh  Pried  for  Bread  in  the  City  of  Louvain, 
where  the  Duke  of  Ireland  died  alfo  very  poor,  though  the  Ear!  of  Suffolk,  who  died  at  Paris,. 
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It  is  eafy  to  difcern,  that  in  Times  like  thefe,  in  the  Midft  of  To  many 
Commotions,  and  when  Property  was  fo  very  precarious,  the  State  of  the 
Nation  mud:  be  of  Confequence  very  indifferent,  and  the  Minds  of  the  People, 
from  their  being  oppreffed  and  impoverished,  equally  disturbed  and  un- 
eafyg.  Yet  great  as  this  Evil  was,  the  Events  of  which  it  was  productive 
were  Still  more  calamitous,  and  entailed  upon  them  and  their  Posterity,  for 
a  long  Series  of  Years,  fucceSiive  Scenes  of  DiScord,  Bloodshed,  and  Con- 
fufion  b* 

Henry  the  Fourth,  as  he  afcended  the  Throne,  partly  by  Force  and 
partly  by  Favour,  fo  for  a  great  Part  of  his  Time,  his  Seat  there¬ 
on  was  very  uneafy  and  infecure.  In  his  FirSt  Parliament,  having 

left  him  what  little  he  had.  A.  D.  1394  the  King,  attended  by  his  Uncle  the  Duke  .of  Glou- 
cefter  and  other  great  Lords,  went  into  Ireland,  where,  as  FroifTart  fays,  he  with  great  Solemnity 
knighted  Four  Irifla  Kings.  A.  D.  1397  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  fat  in 
Judgment  on  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick.  A.  D.  1399  the  King  went  a  Second  Time  to 
Ireland,  and  after  his  Return  was  dethroned  the  30th  of  September  in  the  fame  Year.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  A.  D.  1400,  he  breathed  his  lafi  at  Pomfret ;  his  Body  was  brought  up  to  London, 
and  interfed  afterwards  without  Ceremony  at  Langley.  This  Aft  of  Cruelty  was  far  from  an- 
fwering  the  End  for  which  it  was  perpetrated,  Henry  being  haunted  by  living  Apparitions  of  pre¬ 
tended  Richards  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Reign. 

g  The  Wade  of  Men,  the  true  Riches  of  every  Country,  muft  have  been  very  great  during  this 
Reign.  Armies  were  frequently  marched  into  Scotland,  and  once  the  great  eft  Force  that  had  ever 
been  raifed  in  this  Kingdom.  Great  Succours  were  fent  into  Flanders,  and  confiderable  Bodies 
of  Men  tranfported  at  feveral  Times  into  France.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge  went  with  a  great 
Fleet  and  a  numerous  Army  to  Portugal.  A  much  greater  Force  went  with  his  Brother  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  to  aflert  his  Title  to  the  Crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  of  which  very  few  re¬ 
turned  Home,  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  were  loft  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  in  thofe  of  Ireland. 
Yet,  as  if  wc  had  Hill  a  Superabundance  of  People,  fuch  was  the'Rage  for  foreign  Expeditions, 
or  fo  much  better  the  Life  of  a  Soldier  than  that  of  a  Clown,  that  Henry  Spencer  the  warlike 
Bifhop  of  Norwich,  levied  a  numerous  Army  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Pope,  of  whom  he  brought  not 
many  back.  The  Earl  of  Derby  went  with  a  confiderable  Force  into  Prulfia,  and  a  Third  Army 
was  fent  to  the  Afliftance  of  the  Genoefe  againft  the  Infidels.  In  this  Reign  there  was  a  great 
Earthquake,  and  a  Waterquake,  a  definitive  Peftilence,  more  efpecially  in  the  North,  frequent' 
Scarcities  and  a  continual  Fluctuation  in  the  Price  of  Grain.  Thefe  Miferies  would  have  been 
more  felt,  and  the  Poverty  of  the  People  much  greater,  but  for  the  predominant  Paffion  for  Graz¬ 
ing,  and  the  prodigious  Exportation  of  Wool,  which  however  was  at  certain  Times  very  cher*p- 
at  Home.  The  Woollen  Manufactory  alfo  increafed,  and  fpread  itfelf  through  different  Parts  of 
the  Country.  But  Agriculture  continued  very  low. 

h  The  difafirous  Conclufion  of  this  Monarch’s  Reign  was  productive  of  innumerable  Cala¬ 
mities  to  his  People.  The  Parliament,  attentive  to  theSneceflion,  had  engaged  Edward  theThird  to- 
declare  his  Grandfon  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  own  Life-time,  and  with  the  like  Precaution  declared 
Roger  Earl  of  March  prefumptive  Heir  to  Richard  the  Second.  This  Roger  was  the  Son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  by  Philippa  the  only  Child  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  Second  Son 
fo  Edward  the  Third.  In  Right  of  his  Mother  he  had  a  large Efiate  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  the- 
King’s  Lieutenant,  and  was  flain  A.  D.  1399  by  the  Rebels,  and  it  was  the  Defire  of  aveng¬ 
ing  his  Death,  that  induced  Richard  to  go  over  into  that  Ifland.  This  Roger  left  a  Son  Edmund 
Earl  of  March,  and  Two  Daughters.  Edmund  died  without  Ifiue,  but  his  eldeft  Sifter  Ann; 
married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which  Marriage  produced  the; 
fatal  Difpute  between  the  Houfes  of  Yarkand  Lancafierv 
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fixed  the  Succefiion  for  his  Son,  he  to  gratify  the  Commons,  degraded 
his  Coufin  the  Duke  of  Aumarle,  elded  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  his  former  Title  of  Earl  of  Rutland  ;  the  Dukes  of  Surry  and  Exe¬ 
ter,  Brothers  by  the  Mother’s  Side  to  the  late  King,  being  deprived  of 
thofe  Dignities,  were  fiiled,  as  before  their  Promotion,  Earls  of  Kent,  and 
Huntingdon,  and  the  Earl  of  Glouceder  reduced  to  his  old  Title  of  Lord 
Spencer.  Thefe  Noblemen,  combining  with  others  who  were  equally  full 
;of  Difcontent,  confpired  to  furprize  and  murther  the  King  at  Windfor, 
where  he  kept  his  Chridmas,  taking  their  Meafures  fo  well,  that  in  all 
Probability  they  had  fucceeded,  if  Henry  had  not  been  informed  of  their 
Defign  Time  enough  to  make  his  Efcape.  They  came  notwithdanding  to 
the  Palace,  but  finding  him  gone,  they  betook  themlelves  to  Arms.  In 
this  they  were  equally  unfortunate,  being  routed  feparately,  and  without 
Ceremony  executed  in  feveral  Places. 

•  The  InfurreCtion  of  Owen  Lord  of  Glendour  (Owen  Glyn-Dwr)  who 
r^ifed  a  Rebellion  in  Wales,  gave  him  much  Trouble,  more  efpecially  as 
he  was  owned  and  afiifted  as  Prince  of  that ‘Country  by  the  French,  and 
clofely  connected  with  all  the  Malecontents,  who  were  very  numerous  in 
England.  Yet  great  as  this  Mifchief  was,  it  proved  favourable  to  him  in  one 
Refpedt,  inafmuch  as  Owen  in  the  Courfe  of  the  War  took  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  and  his  Nephew  the  young  Earl  of  March,  and  kept  them 
Prifoners  for  feveral  Years.  The  Percys,  who  had  been  very  ufeful,  as 
well  in  the  fupporting  him  upon,  as  in  affifting  him  to  afcend  the  Throne, 
thinking  their  Services  not  fo  well  requited  as  they '  deferved,  or  at  lead: 
as  they  expeCted,  broke  out  into  open  Rebellion,  and  being  in  full  March 
with  a  confiderable  Strength  towards  Wales  were  met  by  the  King  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  after  a  vigorous ’and  bloody  Difpute  totally  defeated. 
Sir  Henry  Percy,  didinguidied  by  the  Name  of  Hotfpur,  being  flain  in  the 
Field,  and  his  Uncle  the  Earl  of  Worceder  taken  and  beheaded. 

*  * 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  coming  to  their  Aflidance, 
retired  back  into  the  North,  and  for  a  Time,  by  an  humble,  though 
feigned  Submiffion,  made  his  Peace  with  the  King.  The  Quiet  this 
procured  laded  not  long.  Richard  Scroop,  Archbifhop  of  York,  and 
Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltfhire  who  had  been  beheaded  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  King  Richard’s  Troubles,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  Son  to  the  deceafed  Duke  of  Norfolk,  raifed  new  Troubles  ; 
but  being  over-reached  and  feized  by  the  Earl  of  Wedmoreland,  the  King 
by  afummary  Proceeding  condemned  and  put  them  both  to  Death.  He 
then  turned  his  Arms,  though  not  with  great  Succefs,  againd  Owen 
Glendour,  and  while  thus  employed,  a  new  InfurreCtion  broke  out  in  the 
3  Nuftth, 
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North,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bardolph;  but 
before  they  could  alfemble  any  confiderable  Force,  they  were  routed  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire,  the  Earl  being  killed  upon  the.  Spot,  and  Lord  Bar¬ 
dolph  dying  foon  after  of  his  Wounds  h 

Thus  in  the  Space  of  Seven  Years  the  King  quelled  as  many  Rebellions,, 
detecting  alfo  many  fecret  Confpiracies  befides,  and  not  long  after  by  the 
Defeat  and  Flight  of  Owen  Glendour,  who  at  length  perifhed  by  Hunger 
in  the  Mountains  of  his  own  Country,  was  freed  from  any  farther  Troubles* 
on  that  Side.  Thefe  domeftic  Disturbances  obliged  him  to  aft  with  fo¬ 
reign  Potentates  rather  by  Policy  than  Prowefs,  and  it  fell  out  very  oppor¬ 
tunely  for  him,  that  the  State  of  their  Affairs  was  in  fome  Meafure  limilar  to 
his  own.  The  Imbecility  of  Robert  the  Third  King  of  Scotland,  and? 
the  Confinement  of  his  eldeft  Son  James,  after  his  Deceafe,  though  it  did; 
not  entirely  prevent,  yet  rendered  the  Inroads  from  thence  rather  trouble- 
fome  than  dangerous.  In  refpect  to  France,  the  Infanity  of  Charles  the. 
Sixth,  and  the  Factions  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  no  lefs  favourable 
to  him,  and  though  Calais  was  once  befieged,  and  fome  Impreffions  made 
at  different  Times  upon  Guienne,  as  well  as  fome  Depredations  on  our  own/. 
Coafts ;  yet  on  the  Whole  the  Loffes  fuflained  were  not  confiderable,  and; 
by  the  Mode  of  his  Alliances  and  Negotiations  the  Means  were  pointed : 
out  to  his  more  enterprizing  Son,  by  which  he  brought  that  great  King¬ 
dom  to  the  very  Brink  of  Ruin. 

i  At  the  Entrance  of  his  Reign,  the  King  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  open  and  fecret 
Enemies,  and  with  very  few  fincere  and  cordial  Friends.  Amongft  the  latter  however  he  counted 
Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  at  firft  joined  him  upon  his  Return  from  Exile,  and 
Ralph  Nevil  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  who  had  married  his  Sifter  Joan.  Thefe  Two  Lords  were 
exceedingly  powerful  in  the  North,  and  gave  Proofs  of  it  by  keeping  the  Scots  in  Awe.  Nor¬ 
thumberland  defeated  them  at.  the  Battle  of  Homeldon  near  Wooler  in  Northumberland,  where 
he  took  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Earl  Douglas,  and  other  Perfons  of  Diftindtion  Prifoners,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  King’s  Thanks,  and  yet  upon  this  grew  the  apparent  Ground  of  their  Quarrel.  Henry 
had  beftowed  upon  him  the  high  Office  of  Conftable  of  England,  and  had  given  him  the  Ifland 
of  Man,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltffiire.  But  after  this  Vidfory  he  demanded,  for 
Reafons  of  State,  the  Scots  Lords  who  had  been  taken  Prifoners,  and  to  whofe  Ranfoms  Nor¬ 
thumberland  had  a  Right.  Befides  there  were  fome  other  Grounds  of  Difcontent  on  both  Sides. 
Northumberland,  though  he  concurred  in  depofing,  was  very  zealous  in  Parliament  for  preferv'mg 
the  Life  of  Richard  the  Second.  Henry  Percy  the  Earl’s  Son  had  prefled  the. King  to  ranfom  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  had  been  refufed.  The  Earl  of  Worcefter,  Northumberland’s  Brother,  who 
knew  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Nobility,  planned  that  Infurredtion  which  coft  him  his  Head,  after 
the  Defeat  at  Shrewsbury,  when,  the  Body  of  Henry  furnamed  Hotfpur  was  dragged  out  of  the 
Grave,  and  beheaded  likewife.  Northumberland,  though  pardoned,  could  never  digeft  this ;  yet 
he  did  not  join  Scroop  Archbiffiop  of  York  or  Mowbray  Earl,  of  Nottingham  in  their  Pvebelllons, 
from  the  Feuds  fubfifting  between  their  Families,  and  it  was  thefe  Feuds  that  gave  Henry  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  defeating  all  his  Enemies  in  Detail,  as  the  .Rating  of  thefe  CircumftancesL  gave  Oc- 
safion  .to  this  Note. . 
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His  Adherence  to  the  Church  againd  the  Attacks  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  fecured  to  him  the  Affiftance  of  the  Clergy  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
Power  k,  and  his  Compliance  in  other  Refpe&s  with  the  Commons,  pro¬ 
cured  as  compleat  an  Entail  of  the  Crown  in  his  Family  as  he  could 
defire.  The  latter  Part  of  his  Life,  though  far  enough  from  being  free  from 
Uneafinefs,  allowed  him  fome  Relaxation,  till  a  flow  and  lingering  Difeafe 
brought  him  at  length  to  his  Grave  K 

Henry  the  Fifth,  furnamed  Henry  of  Monmouth  from  the  Place  of 
his  Birth,  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  in  the  Flower  of  his  Youth.  He  had 
however  acquired  great  Reputation  for  Courage  by  his  gallant  Behaviour 
in  the  Battle  of  Shrewfbury,  and  for  Conduct  by  his  quafhing  the  formi¬ 
dable  Rebellion  of  Owen  Glendour,  for  which  he  received  the  Thanks  of 
Parliament.  His  juvenile  Sallies  were  repaired  by  a  fleady  and  manly 
Repentance.  The  Magnanimity  of  his  Mind  appeared,  by  his  removing 
the  Corps  of  Richard  the  Second  from  Langley,  and  caufing  it  to  be  in¬ 
terred  with  that  of  his  Firffc  Queen,  Ann  of  Bohemia,  purfuant  to  that 
Prince’s  Will,  with  great  Solemnity  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  He  alfo  re- 


k  This  Monarch,  from  the  Time  of  his  being  firft  feated  on  the  Throne,  had  fhewn  great  At¬ 
tention  to  Churchmen,  and  had  buffered  them  to  profecute  the  Lollards  as  Hereticks,  even  to  the 
Flames.  But  this  was  by  no  Means  acceptable  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Commons  knowing  their  own  Circumftances,  and  being  opprelTed  with  continual  Demands  for 
the  Supply  of  the  King’s  Neceflities,  reprefented  to  him  and  to  the  Lords,  the  great  Opulence  of 
the  Clergy,  who  poffelfed  One  Third  Part  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  which,  if  properly 
diftributed,  might  be  more  ferviceable  to  the  Community,  as  it  would  afford  to  Fifteen  Earls, 
Three  thoufand  Marks  annually;  to  Fifteen  hundred  Knights,  One  hundred  Marks  ;  to  Six  thou- 
fand  Two  hundred  Efquires,  Forty  Marks  each  ;  to  One  hundred  Alms  Houfes  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  One  hundred  Marks  each;  to  Fifteen  thoufand  Prieffs,  Seven  Marks  each;  and  to  the 
King  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds.  This  Propofition  was  rejedfed,  but  it  deferves  neverthelefs  to 
be  remembered,  as  it  acquaints  us  with  many  Particulars  worthy  of  Notice,  and  fhews  that  the 
annual  Rents  of  the  Kingdom  were  upwards  of  a  Million  of  Money  in  thofe  Days. 

1  In  the  Second  Year  of  Henry’s  Reign,  A.  D.  1401,  one  William  Sawtree  a  Prieft  was  burned 
in  SmirhReld  for  Herefy.  The  Battle  of  Shrewfbury  was  fought  Twenty  fir  ft  July,  A.  D.  1402. 
The  Archbifliop  of  York  was  beheaded  at  Pomfret  the  Eighth  of  June,  A.  D.  1405,  being 
Wbitfunday.  A.  D.  1410  the  laft  Attempt  was  made  for  depriving  the  Church  of  its  Revenues. 
A.  D.  1413,  March  the  Twentieth,  Henry  the  Fourth  died.  The  Civil  Wars,  the  continual  In- 
curfions  of  the  Welch  on  the  Weftern,  and  of  the  Scots  on  the  Northern  Counties,  the  Depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  French  who  burnedsPlymouth  and  ravaged  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  mu  ft  have  occa  Honed  great 
Confufions,  and  a  conliderable  Lofs  of  People,  to  which  we  may  add  fome  foreign  Expeditions 
and  a  Peftilence,  which  happened  in  this  Reign.  The  Taxes  therein  were  very  heavy  and  grie¬ 
vous,  and  One  in  particular  fo  much  fo,  that  Walfingham  fays,  the  Commons  dire&ed  the  Ac¬ 
counts  of  its  Amount  to  be  burned,  after  being  examined,  that  it  might  not  remain  a  pernicious 
Precedent  on  Record.  There  feems  to  have  been  a  Decay  of  foreign  Trade,  to  remove  which 
t'  King  made  feveral  Treaties  of  Commerce,  and  paffed  a  Law  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
,Cn:U>ms.  The  Diftraftions  before  fpecified  were  detrimental  to  Agriculture,  as  the  Fluctuation  of 
the  Prices  of  all  Kinds  of  Grain  plainly  (hew,  which  indeed  were  fearce  and  dear  through  the 
Whole  of  his  Time. 
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reftored  the  noble  Family  of  Percy  in  Honour  and  Eftates,  and  ffiewed  a 
Difpofition  to  receive  into  his  Favour  without  any  Difiin&ion  fuch  as  ftu- 
died  to  deferve  it. 

He  followed  his  Father’s  Example  in  giving  his  Countenance  to  the 
Clergy,  to  which  he  was  the  more  inclined  from  a  Prejudice,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded  is  incertain,  againfl  the  Lollards,  now  grown  very  numerous, 
as  People  difaffedted  to  his  Perfon  and  Government.  Upon  this  Principle 
they  were  left  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Church,  or  rather  to  that  of  Church¬ 
men,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with  extreme  Rigour.  It  was  from  the 
iame  Caufe,  that  is,  from  the  Prevalence  of  the  Clergy  in  the  King’s  Coun¬ 
cil,  that  he  had  turned  his  Views  entirely  to  a  War  with  France,  from 
which  he  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  large  Offers  that  were  made  on  the' 
Part  of  that  Crown,  or  by  the  Difficulties  that  he  found  in  providing  the 
Means  neceffary  for  accompliffiing  fo  arduous  an  Undertaking,  to  which 
neither  his  own  Revenues,  or  the  Supplies  his  Subjects  could  afford,  were 
fully  adequate  m. 

However  by  draining  every  Nerve,  he  at  length  drew  together  a  nume¬ 
rous  Army,  and  affembled  a  great  Fleet  at  Southampton.  His  Embarkation 
was  however  a  little  delayed  by  the  Difcovery  of  a  deep  Confpiracy,  and 
this  too  by  Perfons  in  whom  he  had  the  greateft  Confidence,  and  of  whom 
he  had  of  courfe  the  lead:  Sufpicion.  Thefe  were  his  Coufin  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Brother  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Lord  Scroop  of  Maffiam  then 
Lord  Treafurer,  and  Sir.Thomas  Gray.  Their  Defign  was  to  carry  away 
the  Earl  of  March  into  Wales,  and  to  declare  for  King  Richard  in  cafe  he 
was  alive,  of  which  it  feems  there  was  drill  a  ftrong  Belief,  and  at  all 
Events  againd:  Henry.  The  Delinquents  were  immediately  feized,  brought 

The  War  with  France  was  the  great  Object  of  this  Reign,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  t® 
enquire  a  little  into  the  Motives  upon  which  it  was  begun  and  profecuted.  The  King  himfelf 
was  of  a  martial  Difpofition,  which  difpofed  him  to  liftcn  to  Propofitions  of  this  Sort.  Thefe 
are  faid  to  have  come  firftfrom  his  Father,  who  thought  it  the  beft  Expedient  for  attaching  the  No¬ 
bility  to  his  Perfon  and  Fortunes,  and  by  finding  them  Employment  Abroad,  to  prevent  their  ca¬ 
balling  at  Home.  They  were  countenanced  by  the  Clergy,  as  appears  by  the  Speeches  in  Par- 
liament  by  his  Uncle  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  as  High  Chancellor.  The  Nobility  were  eager  for 
this  Meafure,  on  the  King’s  promifing  them  Lands  in  France  and  other  Rewards.  But  the  C-ir- 
•cumftance  that  gave  the  greateft  Encouragement  to  this  arduous  Enterprize  was  the  Diffenfions  in 
France,  of  which  the  old  King  had  availed  himfelf  by  fiding,  as  his  Intereft  directed,  fometimes 
with  the  Faction  of  Burgundy,  fometimes  with  that  of  Orleans,  deceiving  in  their  Turns,  and  in 
their  Turns  being  deceived  by  both.  Amongft  all  thefe  Motives  we  find  nothing  of  national  Ad¬ 
vantage,  which  in  the  Policy  of  thofe  Times  was  but  little  confidered,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
be  furprifed  at  the  Confequences,  that  in  this  Refpett  attended  the  carrying  the  Glory  of  th# 
Englifh  Arms  higher  than  it  had  been  ever  carried  before, 
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to  Trial,  condemned  and  executed,  notwithflanding  the  Earl’s  near  Rela* 
tion  to  the  King,  his  ample  Confefifion,  and  his  humble  Submiffion  to  the 
King  in  a  Letter  flill  extant. 

This  Affair  over,  he  failed  with  the  Flower  of  his  Nobility  for  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  having  debarked  his  Troops,  he  laid  Siege  to  Harfleur, 
which,  though  well  fortified  and  gallantly  defended,  he  at  length,  not 
without  Difficulty  reduced.  The  Time  fpent  therein,  Sicknefs,  and  the 
Garrifon  it  required  when  taken,  much  diminiffied  his  Forces,  and  his 
Fleet  being  returned,  he  determined  to  march  from  thence  through  Pi¬ 
cardy  to  Calais.  The  French  had  a  great  Army  in  the  Field  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  their  High  Conftable  Albert,  who  harraffed  the  King  exceedingly, 
and  at  length  brought  him  into  fuch  Straits  through  Want  of  Provifions, 
and  the  Flux  that  prevailed  in  his  Army,  that  he  flood  in  need  of  all  his 
Courage  and  military  Skill  to  difengage  himfelf  from  fo  perilous  a  Situation, 
which  however  he  effected  by  attacking  the  French  with  Nine,  or  at  mofl 
Eleven  thoufand  Men,  though  they  were  Fifty  thoufand  in  Number, 
gaining  a  complete  Victory,  in  which  fell  the  Conflable,  many  of  the 
prime  Nobility,  and  Ten  thoufand  Men,  and  as  many  were  taken  Prifoners. 
This  is  the  famous  Battle  of  Agincourt,  or  as  the  French  flile  it,  Azincourt  j 
which,  except  the  Duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  Vanguard,  and  was 
killed  in  the  Charge,  the  King’s  Lofs  was  inconfiderable ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  continued  his  Route  to  Calais  unmolefled,  from  whence  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  his  Prifoners,  and  entered  the  City  of  London  in 
Triumph. 

The  French  ufed  every  Method  that  was  in  their  Power  to  recover  their 
Reputation,  hiring  Ships  from  feveral  Powers,  but  more  efpecially  the 
Genoefe,  and  with  a  potent  Fleet  appeared  on  the  Coafls  of  Hampshire,, 
and  attempted  to  land  at  Southampton  and  on  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  but  were 
repulfed,  and  at  the  fame  Time  they  befieged  Harfleur  by  Land  and  Sea. 
The  King  fent  his  Brother  John  Duke  of  Bedford  with  a  great  naval 
Strength  and  Twenty  thoufand  Men  on  Board,  by  whom  their  Fleet  was 
vanquiffied,  and  their  Army  compelled  to  retire.  The  next  Year  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  beat  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Genoa,  funk 
fome,  and  took  feveral  large  Ships  with  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money  on 
Board. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  King  having  made  an  Alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  France,  and  having  obtained 
by  Loans  and  by  other  Means*  a  large  Supply  of  Money,  palled  over  again 
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into  Normandy  with  a  royal  Fleet  and  Army”,  where  he  carried  on  the 
War  fuccefsfully..  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  notwithftanding  his 
Treaty  meant  to  have  deferted  him,  in  an  Interview  which  for  that  Pur- 
pufe  he  had  with  the  Dauphin,  was  killed  in  his  Prefence,  to  revenge 
which  treacherous  Adlion  his  Son  Philip,  firnamed  the  Good,  joined  cor¬ 
dially  with  the  Englilh,  which  gave  them  fo  great  an  Afcendancy,  that 
the  French  King  Charles  was  driven  to  yield  to  a  Treaty,  as  honourable 
to  Henry  as  he  could  wifh.  His  Title  was  acknowledged,  himfelf  de¬ 
clared  SuccefTor  to  the  Crown  of  France  on  the  Demife  of  Charles,  and 
Regent  during  his  Life-time,  the  Princefs  Katherine  given  to  him  in  Mar¬ 
riage,  the  Dauphin  Charles  declared  a  public  Enemy,  and  all  this  with  the 
Confent,  or  rather  through  the  Intrigues  of  his  own  Mother  the  French 
Queen,  Ifabel  of  Bavaria. 

The  Two  Kings  and  the  Two  Queens  lodged  in  the  fame  Palace  at 
Paris,  till  Henry  found  it  requiiite  to  go  into  Normandy,  and  after  hold¬ 
ing  an  Affembly  of  the  States  there,  to  Calais,  from  whence  with  his 
young  Queen  he  came  over  to  England.  On  his  Return  a  Parliament  was 
held  in  order  to  furnifh  him  with  the  necelfary  Supplies  of  Men  and  Mo¬ 
ney,  in  which,  though  he  met  with  the  mod:  chearful  Concurrence,  yet 
the  Chancellor  could  not  help  reprefenting  the  diftrelfed  and  exhaufted 

*  The  Fil'd  Army  tranfported  into  France,  taking  in  fuch  as  attended  thereon,  amounted  to  Fifty 
thoufand  Men.  Twenty  thoufand  were  employed  the  next  Year  for  the  Relief  of  Harfleur,  and 
fome  Thoufands  on  Board  the  Fleet  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  Second  Royal 
Expedition  was  at  lead  equal  and  the  Third  not  inferior  in  Force  to  the  Fird ;  fo  that  upon  the 
Whole  Two  hundred  thoufind  Men  at  the  lead  were  carried  out  of  this  Country,  the  Lofs  of 
which  mud  have  been  feverely  felt.  That  it  was  fo  in  Fa<d, ^appears  from  the  highed  Authority, 
Stat.  9.  H.  V.  cap.  5.  which  recites,  that  in  the  Fourteenth  of  Edward  III.  that  is,  about  Fourfcore 
Years  before,  every  County  being  repleniflied  with  Gentlemen  of  Subdance  and  Fortune,  it  was 
ena&ed,  that  no  Sheriff  fhould  ferve  more  than  One  Year,  whereas  at  this  Time,  through  Pedi- 
lence,  and  foreign  Wars,  the  Number  and  the  Circumdances  of  the  People  were  fo  leffened,  that 
the  King  was  empowered  to  continue  Sheriffs  for  the  Space  of  Four  Years.  In  refpefl  to  the 
general  State  of  the  Nation,  it  may  be  collected  from  the  Royal  Revenue,  of  which  a  didinft  Ac¬ 
count  was  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  amounting  to  Fifty-five  thoufand  Seven  hundred 
Fifty-four  Pounds  and  a  few  Shillings  ;  whereas  in  the  Twentieth  of  Edward  III.  though  then 
greatly  reduced,  it  amounted  to  One  hundred  and  Fifty-four  thoufand  One  hundred  Thirty-nine 
Pounds ;  add  to  this,  that  King  Henry  had  been  obliged  to  coin  Thirty  Shillings  out  of  the  Pound 
of  Silver  ;  whereas  in  that  Year  of  King  Edward  he  coined  no  more  than  Twenty  two  Shillings 
and  Sixpence.  In  fuch  a  State  of  Things  he  was  compelled  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  voluntary 
Loans  of  fuch  as  could  afford  it,  to  heavy  Impofitions  upon  the  foreign  Merchants  fettled  here, 
grounded  on  the  Wealth  obtained  by  their  Commerce,  through  the  Favour  of  the  Crown,  and  by 
large  Sums  levied  on  the  Places  he  reduced  in  France.  All  thefe  could  not  hinder  his  falling 
into  fuch  Neceflity,  that  befides  borrowing  a  large  Sum  upon  his  Crown,  from  his  Uncle  the 
rich  Bifhop  of  Wincheder,  he  was  condrained  at  different  Times  to  pawn  his  Jewels  to  feveral 
Perfons  for  Sums  even  fo  low  as  One  hundred  Marks.  Circumdances  hardly  credible,  if  we  had 
not  the  mod  awthentick  Tedimonies  to  prove  them. 
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State  of  the  Nation;  which  induced  the  King  to  promife  he  would  accom¬ 
modate  all  Things  as  foon  as  he  fhould  find  it  poffible.  He  then  returned 
with  a  great  Fleet  and  Army,  leaving  the  Queen  behind  him, who  was  pregnant,, 
with  a  full  Intention  of  profecuting  the  War  with  Vigour.  His  Prefence 
was  indeed  become  neceffary  by  a  Check  his  Army  had  received  through 
the  Forwardnefs  of  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  loft  his  Life  in. 
the  A&ion.  This  Misfortune  was  occafioned  by  a  Body  of  Scots  fent  over 
by  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Albany,  under  the  Command  of  his  Son  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  to  the  Aftiftance  of  the  Dauphin,  which  was  a  Stroke  not  pro¬ 
vided  againft  by  the  Policy  of  the  King,  who  had  hitherto  kept  the  Regent 
from  giving  much  Difturbance  to  his  Meafures,  and  was  really  owing  to 
the  Nobility  of  Scotland,  who  concluded  their  own  Ruin,  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Nation,  muft  neceftarily  follow  that  of  France.  To  remedy  this 
Evil,  he  took  with  him  James  King  of  Scots,  fuppofing  that  at  his  Com¬ 
mand  his  Subjects  would  quit  the  French  Army  ;  which  however,  con- 
lidering  him  as  a  Prifoner,  they  did  not. 

Yet  Henry’s  Prefence  reftored  the  State  of  his  Affairs,  the  Dauphin  con¬ 
tinually  retreating,  and  avoiding  by  every  Means  poflible  coming  to  any 
Addon  that  might  be  decifive.  Henry  having  the  beft  Part  of  the  Country, 
and  all  the  Appearance  of  legal  Government  in  his  Power,  went  on  re¬ 
ducing  all  the  ftrong  Places  that  held  for  that  Prince ;  and  on  the  Queen's 
coming  over,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  Son  at  Windfor,  remained  with 
her  fomeTime  at  Paris,  where,  though  in  the  Name  of  his  Father-in-law, 
he  exercifed  all  the  Fundions  of  Sovereignty.  The  Seafon  calling  him  again 
into  the  Field,  he  through  Fatigue  found  himfelf  fo  much  indifpofed,  that 
he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Bois  des  Vincennes,  where  he  died>  fome  fay  of 
a  Fever,  others  of  a  Flux,  and  fome  of  a  Fiftula  He  was  a  Monarch  of 
confummate  Abilities,  coniidered  either  as  a  Soldier  or  as  a  Statefman.  He 
bid  fair  for  the  Conqueft  of  France,  fo  far  as  Courage  and  martial  Skill 
could  accomplifh  it.  He  took  on  his  Death- bed  the  wifeft  Meafures  for 
preferving  it,  as  fully  appeared  fo  long  as  they  were  purfued,  and  ftill  more 
plainly  as  foon  as  they  were  negleded. 

°  The  Dates  moft  neceffary  to  the  Underflanding  the  Fafls  mentioned  in  this  Reign,  are  thefe; 
A.  D.  1415,  the  King  being  at  Southampton,  made  his  laft  Will,  dated  the  24th  of  July,  failed 
in  the  next  Month,  became  Mailer  of  Harfleur  September  the  Tenth,  and  gained  October  the 
Twenty-fifth  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  A.  D.  1416,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  obtained  his  great 
naval  Victory  in  July.  A.  D.  1417,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  his  Treaty,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  the  King’s  Title  to  the  Crown  of  France.  A.  D.  1418,  Rouen  and  the  bell  Part 
of  Normandy  was  fubdued.  A.  D.  1419,  Augufi  1 8  th,  John  Duke  of  Burgundy  murthered.. 
A.  D.  1420,  May  20th,  the  Peace  figned  at  Troyes ;  2d  June  the  King  married  the  Princefs  Ka¬ 
therine  of  France.  A.  D.  1421  he  held  his  laft  Parliament  in  the  Month  of  May  ;  returned  to 
France  in  June Prince  Henry  born  the  Sixtji  of  December.  A.  D.  1422  he  deceafed. 
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Henry  the  Sixth  fucceeded  his  Father,  when  little  more  than  Eight 
Months  old,  and  in  lefs  than  Two  Months  after  on  the  Demife  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris.  The  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  declared  his  Uncle  John  Duke  of  Bedford  Protestor  of  the  Realm  when 
prefent,  and  in  his  Abfence  his  other  Uncle  Humphry  Duke  of  Glouccfter. 
The  Care  of  the  King’s  Education  was  committed  to  their  Uncle  the 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  agreeable  to  his  Brother’s 
Will,  adted  with  great  Prudence  and  Spirit  as  Regent  of  France,  while  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  governed  here  at  Home.  The  Regent  profecuted  the 
War  with  Vigour  and  Succefs,  gaining  foon  after  his  Brother’s  Death  the 
Battle  of  Crevant,  and  the  next  Year  that  ofVerneuil,  in  which,  amongft 
other  Perfons  of  Rank,  fell  the  Conftable  (Stuart)  Earl  of  Buchan,  and 
(Douglas)  Duke  of  Touraine,  which  was  a  terrible  Blow  to  Charles  the 
Seventh,  who  now  polfdfed  only  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France  be¬ 
yond  the  Loire  p„ 

In  this  Situation  of  Things  it  was  judged  expedient  by  the  Englifh  Ad¬ 
min  iftration,  that  the  King  of  Scots  fhould  be  difcharged  from  his  long 
Captivity,  which  was  done  on  very  advantageous  Terms.  He  was  to  payfor 
the  Expence  of  his  Entertainment  and  Education  in  England,  Forty  thou- 
fand  Pounds.  He  married  alfo  the  Daughter  of  the  deceafed  Earl  of  So- 
merfet,  who  was  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  this  Event  was  in  many 
Refpedts  favourable  to  both  Nations;  yet  this  Alliance  fcarce  ba¬ 
lanced  the  Mifchiefs  occafioned  by  that  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
with  Jaqueline,  who  was  the  Heirefs  of  Holland,  and  other  Provinces  in 

p  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  Proof  of  the  low  and  wretched  Condition  into  which  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  reduced  than  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Armies  on  both  Sides,  feldom  more 
than  Ten  or  Twelve,  hardly  ever  Twenty  thoufand,  and  thefe  on  either  Side,  in  a  Country 
wafted  anddeftro3Ted,  with  much  Difficulty  fubfifted.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  a  wife  and  a 
juft  Prince,  was  forced  to  raife  fuch  Sums  in  the  Provinces  under  his  Jurifdiftion,  as,  added  to 
the  Circumftance  of  their  being  Foreigners,  made  the  Yoke  of  the  Engliffi  odious  and  infupport- 
able  to  the  French.  When  Edward  the  Third  held  King  John  Prifoner,  the  Dauphin,  in  order  to 
obtain  Supplies,  affembled  the  States  of  France,  and  by  their  Liberality  was  enabled,  after  he  became 
King,  to  recover  the  Dominions  that  he  had  loft.  But  this  War  was  as  fatal  to  the  Liberties  of 
France,  as  that  was  favourable  ;  for,  upon  the  Pretence  of  vifible  Neceffity,  Charles  the  Seventh 
raife d  Money  by  his  Edifts ;  and  by  large  Grants  to  his  Nobility,  which  were  requifite  to  retain 
them  in  his  Intereft,  rendered  them  very  potent,  and  alike  formidable  to  the  People  and  to  th  e 
Crown.  In  England  the  War  had  a  very  different  Effect ;  for,  as  it  could  be  only  fupported  by 
Supplies  of  Men  and  Money  raifed  by  Authority  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  extended  and  eft  ab- 
lifhed  their  Authority.  The  Charadter  of  the  French  King  Charles  was  very  problematic, 
and  though  late  Writers  have  reprefented  him  as  a  Prince  of  great  Virtues  and  Abilities,-’ yet 
in  his  own  Time  he  was  certainly  efteemed  a  weak  Man,  and  all  his  Succeffes  attributed  to 
his  Generals  and  Statefmen ;  and  therefore,  as  the  French  furnamed  the  Charles  the  Fifth  the: 
Wife,  they  beftowed  the  Surname  of  Fortunate  or  Vi&orious  on  Charles  the  Seventh. 
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the  Low  Countries,  already  efpoufed  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  her 
Right  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  pretended  to  and  endeavoured  to  gain  by 
Force  of  Arms  Poffeflign  of  thofe  Territories,  which  equally  difgufted  and 
alarmed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  her  former  Hufband  was  nearly 
related,  and  who  had  Intereft  enough  with  the  Pope  to  prevent  the  Di¬ 
vorce  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  obtain.  This  produced  many,  and  would 
have  produced  hill  more  fatal  Confequences,  but  for  the  Prudence  and 
Moderation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy’s  Sifter,  and  who  to  promote  his  Nephews  Interefts  would  have  de¬ 
clined  in  this  Duke’s  Favour  the  Regency  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter,  who  was  of  a  very  warm  Temper,  quarrelled  alfo  with  his  Uncle 
the  Bi (hop  of  Winchefter,  and  their  Difputes  had  fuch  an  Influence  on 
publick  Affairs,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  conftraincd  to  come  over  to 
fettle  thefe  Differences,  and  to  procure  Supplies  of  Men  and  Money,  which 
not  without  Difficulty  he  accomplished,  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Lei¬ 
cester. 

On  his  Return  he  revived  the  War  with  fuch  Vigour  and  Succefs,  that 
Charles  found  his  Affairs  in  a  very  critical  Situation.  But  the  Siege  of  Or¬ 
leans,  undertaken  without  the  Regent’s  Dire&ion,  being  raifed  by  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  a  bold  Pretender  to  Divine  Infpiration,  threw  a  great 
Damp  on  the  Englifh  Arms,  more  efpecially  after  the  Coronation-,  or 
rather  Un&ion  of  Charles  the  Seventh  at  Rheims,  which  gave  a  new  Turn 
to  his  Affairs.  The  Regent  however  exerted  himfelf  with  great  Firmnefs, 
and  having  caufed  Henry  to  be  brought  over,  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter 
crowned  him  at  Paris  with  great  Solemnity.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  being 
taken  by  the  Forces  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  delivered  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Englifh,  v/ho  proceeded  againft  her  before  an  eccleliaftical 
Tribunal,  by  the  Sentence  of  which  fhe  was  burned  as  a  Witch  at  Rouen. 
But  though  for  the  prefent  thefe  Incidents  revived  a  little  the  Affairs  of 
England,  they  very  fooh  fell  again  into  a  Decline.  This  arofe  from  the  Death 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford,  and  the  precipitate  Marriage  of  the  Duke  to  Ja- 
quetta  the  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  which  gave  great  Umbrage  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  by  whofe  fteady  Adherence  to  their  Caufe  the  Englifh 
were  fo  much  obliged.  Soon  after  followed  the  Congrefs  at  Arras,  to 
which,  from  a  Delire  of  Peace,  or  rather  from  an  extreme  Wearinefs  of 
the  War,  the  Englifh  were  induced  to  confent,  and  fend  Ambaffadors,  who 
found  themfelves  deluded  and  deceived.  There  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
took  the  Opportunity  of  reconciling  himfelf  to  the  French  King  by  a  very 
advantageous  Treaty,  which  proved  fuch  a  Blow  to  the  Regent’s  Interefts 
as  he  did  not  long  furvive. 
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The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  give  the  ftrongeft  Proof  his  great  Power,  as 
well  as  to  (hew  his  Attachment  to  his  new  Friends,  laid  Siege  to  Calais 
with  a  numerous  Army.  This  alarmed  the  Nation,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  coming  with  a  Fleet  and  Forces  to  its  Relief,  and  the  Flemings 
being  little  inclined  to  a  War  with  England,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  retire  with  fome  Diigrace.  The  Duke  of  York,  Son  to 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Nephew  and  Heir  to  the  Earl  of  March,  fucceeded 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  Regent,  and  notwithftanding  that  at  his  Arrival 
he  found  Paris  in  the  Hands  of  the  French,  and  through  the  Diftradtion 
of  publick  Councils  was  able  to  draw  but  little  Aftiftance  from  home,  yet 
adted  in  a  Manner  that  gained  him  much  Reputation.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  likewife  fuftained  the  Honour  of  the  English 
Arms  fo  long  as  he  lived.  On  his  Demife  the  Duke  of  York  went  again 
to  France,  where  he  found  that  Country  and  the  Englifli  Intereft  in  mod 
miferable  Circumftances.  The  Confequences  of  a  long  and  lingering  War 
had  brought  innumerable  Evils  on  the  former,  and  the  fame  Caufes  had 
gradually  reduced  the  Strength  of  the  latter;  fo  that  inftead  of  making 
new  Acquiiitions,  they  were  hardly  able  to  preferve  the  little  that  was 
Left. 


Things  however  might  have  gone  better,  but  for  the  Di (Tendons 
among  themfelves,  and  the  Factions  that  reigned  at  Home.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  full  of  the  martial  Spirit  of  his  Brethren,  endeavoured  all  he 
could  to  fupport  the  War ;  whereas  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter  was  much 
more  inclined  to  Peace.  It  was  with  thefe  Views  that  he  advifed,  and  at 
length  procured  the  Liberty  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  a  large  Ranfom, 
notwithftanding  the  folemn  Proteft  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  againft  it. 
This  made  Way  for  the  Negotiation  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a.  Truce  with  the  French,  ventured  to  conclude  a  Marriage  for  hi3< 
Mafter  with  Margaret  Daughter  to  the  titular  King  of  Sicily.  This  Princefs 
had  great  Abilities  and  a  mafculine  Spirit,  by  which  (he  abfolutely  go¬ 
verned  Henry,  a  meek  and  pious,  but  by  no  Means  either  an  a&ive  or  am 
able  Prince.  This  Marriage,  and  its. Confequences,  were  difagreeable  to 
the  People,  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  in  great  Credit,  and 
from  an  Apprehenfion  of  his  overturning  their  Meafures,  the  Queen  and 
her  Party  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted  on  his  coming  to  Bury  to  the  Meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  he  was  foon  after  found  dead,  or  as  is  generally  fuppofed 
murthered  in  his  Bed.  His  Uncle  and  great  Rival  the  Cardinal  did  not 
furvive  him  many  Days  q. 

These 
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These  old  Statefmen  removed,  new  and  more  violent  Commotions  en- 
fued.  The  Nobility,  long  accuftomed  to  War,  returned  Home  reftlefs  and 
Impatient  of  Rule,  fome  of  them  by  Defcent  and  Marriage  poffeffed  of 
great  Eftates,  and  of  confequence  of  great  Power  ;  the  Clergy  envied  and 
hated  for  their  Riches  and  their  Pride;  the  Commons  poor,  diftreffed,  and 
from  thence  difpofed  to  Sedition.  In  fuch  a  State  of  Affairs  no  fettled  Order 
;pr  permanent  Stability  was  to  be  expected,  more  efpecially,  coniidering  the 
Want  of  Genius  in  the  King,  and  the  haughty  and  intriguing  Temper  of 
his  Confort.  Suffolk,  her  Favourite,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Title  of 
Duke,  was  become  the  Object  of  publick  Odium;  the  King  to  fave  him 
fent  him  into  Exile  for  Five  Years.  The  Ship  in  which  he  embarked  was 
taken  at  Sea  by  his  Enemies,  who  cut  off  his  Head.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet  fucceeding  to  Power,  fucceeded  alfo  to  that  Envy  which  attends  it,  and 
the  Clamour  againft  him  was  the  louder,  becaufe  he  had  fuperfeded  the 
Duke  of  York  in  his  Government,  and  commanded  in  Normandy  when  it 
was  loft.  A  popular  Infurredtion  in  Kent  under  an  obfeure  Leader  Jack 
Cade,  who  afl  umed  the  Name  of  Mortimer,  after  much  Mifchief  done, 
was  with  Difficulty  fuppreffed. 


The  potent  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  fent  to  reduce  fome  Com¬ 
motions  in  Ireland,  where  he  did  great  Service,  on  his  Return  from  thence 


.Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  the  EnglHli  Intereft  there.  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  a  very  able 
Prince,  and  ever  llrictly  loyal  to  his  Nephew,  yet  committed  fome  great  Faults.  The  Taking  of 
Orleans  was  on  many  Accounts  a  Point  of  the  laft  Confequence,  and  the  Befieged  would  have 
rendered  it  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  not  permit.  This 
gave  no  fmall  Difguft  to  that  Prince,  and  allowed  Time  to  the  French,  after  the  Death  of  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Salisbury  before  the  Place,  to  fuccour  and  to  relieve  it.  This  Duke’s  fudden 
Marriage  with  Jaquetta  of  Luxemburgh  (afterwards  Mother-in-law  to  Edward  the  Fourth) 
added  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Difpleafure,  which  poffibly  might  have  been  appeafed  by  an 
Interview  to  which  they  both  came,  but  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
infilling  on  the  Firft  Vifit,  and  foon  after  the  French  King  gained  that  Prince,  by  allowing  him 
to  diftate  the  Terms  of  their  Reconciliation.  The  Duke  of  GJoucefter,  though  he  alfo  was 
very  zealous  for  his  Nephews  Interefts,  occalioned  great  Detriment  to  them  by  his  Attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  Hopes  of  rendering  himfelf  Mailer  of  Part  of  the  Low  Countries,  to 
which  Idea  he  was  fo  obllinately  wedded,  that  upon  the  Duke’s  making  Peace  with  the  French 
King  he  procured  a  Grant  from  his  Nephew,  as  King  of  France,  of  the  Earldom  of  Flanders 
on  the  fuppofed  Forfeiture  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, Jas  a  Traitor  (Rot.  Franc.  14  Hen.  VI.  n.  1.) 
His  repeated  Differences  with  the  Cardinal  of  WincheRer,  whom  he  accufed  fin  Parliament  of 
Treafon  againlt  his  Father  and  his  Brother,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Bilhoprick,  were  alfo  very  injurious  to  the  publick  Interelf.  The  Cardinal  was  crafty  and  cove¬ 
tous,  but  had  both  Spirit  and  Parts.  He  raifed  an  Army  at  the  Expence  of  the  Clergy,  for  the 
Service  of  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth,  againfl  the  Bohemians,  but  employed  thefe  Forces  at  a  very 
.critical  Conjunflure  in  France,  in  Support  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  had  as  great  Credit 
$vith  the  Parliament,  as  the  Duke  of  Glouceller  with  the  People,  and  their  Difputes,  which  lalled 
as  long  as  their  Lives,  caufed  a  continual  Divifion  in  the  publick  Councils,  and  this  too  at  a 
Time  when  Unanimity  was  moll  requifite. 
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being  fufpe&ed  of  ambitious  Defigns,  purged  himfelf  by  a  folemn  Oath. 
Things  were  pacified  for  a  little  Time ;  but  from  a  Concurrence  of  un¬ 
lucky  Circumftances,  civil  Diffenfions  broke  out  again  with  greater  Vio¬ 
lence.  The  King  being  indifpofed,  the  Adminiftration  was  veiled  in  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  a  Parliament  being  called  declared  him  Protestor,  which 
Office  he  difcharged  with  much  Prudence  and  Moderation.  But  Henry 
recovering  his  Health,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Queen  and  Somerfet 
refumed  his  Authority.  To  this,  though  at  ffiffi  he  did,  the  Duke  of 
York  could  not  long  fubmit,  and  withdrawing  from  Court  betook  himfelf 
to  Arms  for  his  own  Security,  as  he  faid,  and  to  remove  his  Enemies.  The 
King  likewife  affiembled  an  Army,  which  was  beaten  by  the  Duke  at  Sts 
Albans,  and  the  King  wounded  and  taken  Prifoner.  He  was' brought  to 
London,  where,  a  Parliament  being  called  in  his  Name,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  again  declared  Protestor,  and  in  no  long-  Space  again  difmifled  by  the 
King,  in  which  he  quietly  acquiefced  r. 


r  While  the  War  with  France  continued,  the  great  Expences  attending  it  occafioned  a  Defire 
of  its  Conclufion.  But  this  by  no  Means  reconciled  the  Nation  to  the  Manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  about.  The  Duke  of  Armagnac,  who  was  in  Pofteflion  of  the  greateft  Part  of  what 
is  properly  called  Aquitain,  offered  all  his  Territories  with  his  Daughter  in  Marriage  to  King 
Henry  :  The  Offer  was  accepted,  and  the  King  actually  betrothed  to  her.  The  French  irritated 
at  this,  deprived  him  of  his  Dominions,  and  Henry’s  Minilters,  inflead  of  giving  him  any  Support, 
fent  over  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  concluded  the  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Margaret,  who,  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  any  Thing,  was  bought  by  the  giving  up  Maine  to  her  Family,  which  laid  open 
Normandy  to  the  French.  Notwithstanding  this,  Suffolk’s  Negotiation  was  approved  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  King  gave  him  all  the  Help  that  he  could  :  But  being  confidered  as  the  Author  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucelter’s  Murther,  he  was  profecuted  by  the  Commons,  as  is  related  in  the 
Text.  The  fubfequent  Difputes  between  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Somerfet  were  in  a  great 
Meafure  perfonal.  They  were  both  very  powerful,  in  confequence  of  their  refpeCtive  Properties  ; 
but  more  fo  from  their  Alliances.  The  Duke  of  York  having  married  the  Daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Weffmoreland,  was  fupported  by  the  Earls  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick,  both  of  the  Houfe 
of  Nevil,  and  by  feveral  other  great  Lords  connected  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  not 
inferior  to  him  in  this  RefpeCt  ;  fo  that  when  a  Meeting  was  propofed  at  London  for  concili¬ 
ating  their  Difputes,  every  One  of  thefe  Lords  brought  a  Number  of  his  Retainers  in  his  own 
Liveries  and  Badges,  fo  that  in  EffeCt  the  Two  Parties  had  with  them  each  an  Army  ready  to 
take  the  Field,  fome  Lords  having  Four  hundred  of  thefe  Dependants,  and  fome  many  more, 
which  from  the  idle  Courfe  of  Life  they  led,  as  a  Diminution  of  Induftry,  operated  with  great 
Detriment  in  many  RefpeCts  to  the  Nation.  The  incidental  Circumflances  that  iritated  the  Minds  of 
the  People,  were  the  continual  Jealoufy  of  the  Queen’s  Correfpondence  with  the  French  Court,  of 
which  her  Father  had  been  ever  a  zealous  Partizan.  The  Revolt  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Gttienne, 
after  it  had  been  fubdued  by  the  French  in  Favour  of  their  old  Mailers  the  Englifh,  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  which  the  brave  old  Earl  of  (Talbot)  Shrewsbury,  with  fome  Thoufand  Men,  were  fent 
over,  and  though  atfirft  victorious,  yet  being  unfuftained,  all  periflied.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  a 
Defcent  made  upon  the  Coafls  of  Kent  by  the  French,  who  plundered  and  burnt  the  Town  of 
Sandwich,  which,  as  well  as  an  Irruption  of  the  Scots,  were  attributed  to  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Queen. 
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New  Stirs  arifing,  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  interpofed,  and  till 
Parties  coming  together  to  London,  they  were  there  with  little  Sincerity, 
but  with  much  Solemnity  publickly  reconciled.  This  Teeming  Calm  did 
not  lad;  long.  New  Difturbances  arofe,  and  the  Earl  of  Salilbury,  having 
gathered  fome  Troops,  marched  to  join  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow,  and 
in  his  Way  defeated  Lord  Audley,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  Junc¬ 
tion.  This  Succefs  was  but  of  fhort  Continuance,  the  Duke  and  his  Ad¬ 
herents  being  conftrained  to  difperfe.  The  Duke  for  his  own  Security  re¬ 
tired  to  Ireland,  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  did  to  Calais.  The  King  went  to 
Coventry,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  there  attainted  the  Duke  of  York  and 
all  his  Adherents.  This,  though  intended  for  their  Deflrudtion,  was  but 
a  fhort  Interruption  of  their  Deligns  ;  for,  in  no  long  Space  after,  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Salilbury,  and  March  alfembled  an  Army  in  Kent, 
madethemfelves  Mailers  of  London,  continued  their  Progrefs  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  where  having  defeated  the  Army  of  King  Henry,  and  made  them- 
felves  Mailers  of  his  Perfon,  they  returned  with  him  and  called  a  Par¬ 
liament  at  Weftminller ;  the  Firft  Step  taken  therein  being  to  annul  all  the 
Proceedings  of  that  held  at  Coventry.  In  this  AUembly  the  Duke  of  York 
being  returned  from  Ireland  appeared,  and  openly  dated  his  Title  to  the 
Crown,  which  after  mature  Deliberation  was  acknowledged,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  Heir  and  SuccelTor  to  Henry,  to  whom  however  the  Regal  Title 
was  preferved  for  Life,  and  both  Parties  bound,  upon  Pain  of  forfeiting 
the  Advantages  they  were  to  reap  from  it,,  to  a  dridt  Obfer vance  of  this 
Agreement s. 


s  The  Number  of  People  in  this  Kingdom  feems  Pill  to  have  been  diminifliing,  even  before  the 
Devaftation  and  DePru&ion  occafioned  by  the  Civil  Wars..  The  conflant  Supplies  fent  over  to 
the  feveral  Regents  in  France,  the  Croifade  of  the  Cardinal  of  WinchePer  into  Germany,-  and  the 
pilgrimages  that  were  then  in  Fafliion  into  foreign  Countries,  muP  have  carried  away  Numbers-. 
It  feems  to  be  a  Proof  of  this,  that  Provifions  were  made  in  almoP  every  Parliament  for  the  Relief 
of  decayed  Towns.  The  Grants  for  the  publick  Service,  the  CircumPances  of  the  Nation  conP- 
dered,  were  alfo  very  large,  and  befides  the  accuPomed  Manner  of  railing  them  by  Duties  upon. 
Wool,  Recourfe  was  more  than- once  had  to  the  old  Practice  of  taxing  Land  by  Knight’s  Fees* . 
and  fome  new  Modes  were  alfo  introduced.  Thefe  were  found  requifite  from  the  extreme  Necef- 
Pty  of  the  Crown,  and  notwithPanding  all  the  Methods  ufed,  a  Debt  was  contradled  of  between' 
Three  and  Four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  on  the  Faith  of  Parliament,  in  order  todifcharge  which' 
the  King,  at  the  RequeP  of  the  Commons,  confented  to  Three  feveral  Refumptions,  with  fome  Ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favour  of  particular  Perfons.  But  notwithPanding  all  thefe,  and  fomeother  Misfortunes, 
our  political  SyPem  was  fo  much  improved,  and  the  Subjects  Property,  at  leap  for  thofe  Times,  fo 
well  fecured,  as  we  learn  from  the  clear  TePimony  of  Chief  JuPice  Fortefcue  (de  laudibus  legura. 
Anglise,  cap.  18.)  that  conliderable  Improvements  were  made.  A  Law  paiTed  in  the  Reign  of 
Richard  II.  for  perfiitting  the  Exportation  of  Corn,  when  Wheat  was  no  more  than  Six  Shillings 
and  Eight  Pence  a  Quarter,  was  renewed,  and  after  feveral  temporary  Trials,  rendered  perpetual,, 
which  muP  have  been  very  benehcial,  Pnce  in  fome  Years  the  Price  fell  fo  low  as  one  Shilling! 
Another  Law  was  made  for  promoting  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Lee.  For  enabling  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to.  grant  CommiPions  for  Sewers,  which  had  been  done  before  by  royal  Prerogative.  Ano¬ 
ther 
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Quef.n  Margaret,  who  was  bufyin  the  North,  collected  more  fpeedily  a 
Body  of  Forces  than  was  expedted,  on  the  Fir  ft  Intelligence  of  which  the 
Duke  of  York  moved  Northwards  to  oppofe  her,  where  very  imprudently 
quitting  with  an  inferior  Force,  a  ftrong  Situation,  he  with  his  Second  Son 
was  flain  near  Wakefield.  This  Victory  raifed  exceedingly  the  Spirits  of 
the  Queen  and  her  Party,  though  they  knew  that  the  Earl  of  March,  now 
become  Duke  of  York,  was  levying  Troops  on  the  Frontiers  of  Wales  to 
fupport  his  Father’s  Caufe.  To  intercept  him  the  Queen  fent  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Ormond,  who  came  behind  him  with  their  Army,  but 
he  fuddenly  turned,  and  after  a  fharp  Difpute  routed  them,  and  refumed 
his  Progrefs  towards  the  Capital.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  there  with  King  Henry,  being  informed  that  the  Queen  was 
marching  towards  him,  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  at  St.  Albans  the 
Armies  engaged,  where  through  the  Defection  of  fome  of  his  Troops  he 
was  totally  defeated,  and  King  Henry  recovered  his  Liberty  L  On  the 

other 

ther  Law  for  preventing  the  Importation  of  fome  Sorts  of  wrought  Silks,  which  the  Statute,  a 
Circumftance  worthy  of  Notice,  recites  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  Induftry  of  Women  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  Manufacture.  Several  Laws  were  alfo  made  for  fecuring  the  Freedom  of  Elec¬ 
tions,  and  reftraining  the  Votes  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  fuch  Freeholders  only  as  were  pof- 
felfed  of  Forty  Shillings  per  Annum.  Various  Treaties  were  made  with  foreign  Powers  for 
promoting  Commerce,  more  efpecially  with  the  Flemings,  with  whom  we  had  a  great  Inter- 
courfe,  to  the  mutual  Advantage  of  both  Nations,  and  from  whom,  as  hath  been  largely  {hewn, 
we  borrowed  feveral  Inventions  of  publick  Utility. 

1  The  great  Number  of  Fads  mentioned  in  the  Text,  render  it  requifite  to  fupply  the  Dates 
for  the  Sake  of  Perfpicuity.  A.  D.  1423  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Crevant ;  King  James  was 
releafed  September  the  Tenth.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  married  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Siffer. 
A.  D.  1424,  Augnft  17th,  the  Battle  of  Verneuil  near  Auxerre.  A.  D.  1426,  the  Parliament  at 
Leicefter,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  fat  as  Regent.  The  Bifhop  of  Winchefler  made  Car¬ 
dinal.  A.  D.  1429,  May  8th  Siege  of  Orleans  railed.  November  Sixth  the  King  crowned  at 
Weffminiter.  A.  D.  1431,  the  King  crowned  at  Paris,  December  17th.  A.  D.  1435,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  died  September  14th,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Treaty  with  the  French  King  pub- 
lifhed  the  22d  of  the  frme  Month.  A.  D.  1444,  May  30th,  Margaret  of  Anjou  crowned  at  Weft- 
minfter.  A.  D.  1447,  Feb.  24th,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefier  murthered  at  Bury.  April  14th  died 
the  Cardinal  of  Winchefler.  A.  D.  1450,  in  the  Month  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  beheaded, 
and  his  Body  caft  afhore  at  Dover.  Jack  Cade’s  Rebellion.  A.  D.  1451,  the  Dutchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  loft.  A.  D.  1453,  the  Dutchy  of  Guienne  recovered  and  loft  a  Second  Time.  A.  D. 
1455,  May  22d,  the  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  u'hich  the  Duke  of  York  was  victorious,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Lord  Clifford  were  flain.  A.  D. 
1459,  September  23d,  the  Battle  of  Bloreheath  in  Stafrbrdftiire  on  the  Frontiers  of  Chefhire,  in 
which  James  Lord  Audley,  who  commanded  the  King’s  Forces,  was  flain,  and  with  him  the 
Flower  of  the  Gentry  of  that  County  Palatine.  A.  D.  1460,  July  10th,  the  Battle  of  Northampton 
gained  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  March,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont  loft  their  Lives.  December  24th,  the  Battle  of 
Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  Was  killed,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  Youth  of  Twelve 
Years  of  Age,  murthered  by  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Father  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  being  taken,  was  beheaded  by  the  Queen’s  Orders.  A.  D.  1461,  Feb.  2d,  the  young 
Duke  of  York  gained  the  Viftory  at  Mortimer’s  Crofs,  between  the  Counties  of  Hereford  and 
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other  Hand  the  Duke  of  York  availing  himfelf  of  his  late  Succefs  entered 
London  with  his  victorious  Army,  and  taking  Advantage  of  that  Joy  and 
Alacrity  which  was  exprelfed  (515  his  Appearance,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  King. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  fo  he  was  now  ftiled,  had  no  Time  to  lofe  in 
maintaining  that  Title  which  he  had  fo  boldly  affumed.  He  marched 
therefore  with  all  his  Forces  Northward  againft  Henry  and  his  Queen,  who 
had  drawn  together  a  very  numerous  Army  in  thofe  Parts,  and  had  been 
joined  by  moil  of  the  Nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter 
from  all  Quarters  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  Ihort  Space  of  Three  Weeks 
Edward  reached  his  Enemies  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorklhire,  where, 
on  Palm  Sunday,  after  a  very  hard  fought  and  bloody  Engagement  he  gained 
a  compleat  Victory.  Henry,  his  Queen,  and  Son  retired  into  Scotland, 
and  to  procure  a  good  Reception  there  furrendered  the  important  Town  and 
Caftle  of  Berwick.  Edward  made  a  triumphant  Entry  into  York,  where 
he  kept  his  Eafter,  caufed  the  Heads  of  his  Father  and  the  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury  to  be  taken  down,  and  then  returned  to  the  Palace  of  Sheen  till  the 
necelfary  Preparations  could  be  made  for  his  Coronation,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  with  great  Solemnity.  He  then  held  a  Parliament,  in  which  his 
Title  was  recognized,  and  a  Law  palled  for  the  Settlement  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  At  the  Clofe  of  it  he  made  his  Court  to  the  Commons  by  a  very 
gracious  and  familiar  Speech. 

Queen  Margaret  leaving  her  Hulband  in  Scotland  went  over  to  follicit 
Succours  in  France,  and  having  obtained  fome  Ahiftance,  returned  from 
thence,  and  excited  new  Difturbances  in  the  North,  where  fhe  was  joined 
by  her  Hulband.  Thefe  were  fpeedily  fupprehed  by  the  Activity  of  the 
Lord  Montacute,  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  for  this  lingular 
Service  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Some  Time  after  the  un¬ 
fortunate  King  Henry  was  betrayed,  made  Prifoner,  and  fent  up  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  Flame  thus  extin- 
guilhed,  and  domeltick  Tranquility  in  fome  Meafure  reltored,  gave  the 
young  King  an  Opportunity  of  turning  his  Thoughts  to  the  fettling  the 
Affairs  of  the  State  at  Home  and  Abroad,  in  refpeCt  to  which  he  Ihewed 
both  Abilities  and  Application. 

Salop,  where  Sir  Owen  Tudor  the  Grandfather  of  Henry  VII.  was  taken  and  beheaded.  Feb. 
17  th,  the  Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  Queen  was  victorious  and  Lord  Bonvile  and 
Sir  Thomas  Kiriel  Knight  of  the  Garter,  remaining  with  King  Henry  at  his  Requell,  were  not- 
withdanding  beheaded  by  the  Queen’s  Command. 


His 
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His  Prudence  however  in  his  moft  important  perfonal  Concern,  overcome 
by  his  Paflion,  engaged  him  in  a  Marriage,  that  proved  not  a  little  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  himfelf,  his  Family,  and  his  Subje&s.  The  Objedt  of  his  Choice 
was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray  the  Daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodvile,  by 
Jaqueline  Dutchefs  of  Bedford,  and  the  Widow  of  Sir  John  Gray  of  Gro- 
by,  flaiii  in  Support  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancaster  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 
He  fet  no  Bounds  to  his  Liberality  in  regard  to  her  Family.  He  created 
her  Father  Earl  of  Rivers,  married  her  Brethren  to  the  richeft  Heirelfes  of 
the  Nobility,  and  fhewed  a  like  Partiality  for  her  Children  by  her  firft  Mar¬ 
riage,  which,  as  was  very  natural,  drew  a  heavy  and  lafting  Load  of  Envy 
upon  them,  and  alienated  the  Affections  of  many  of  the  Nobility  from 
him,  the  Confequences  of  which  were  afterwards  very  apparent.  Some 
Time  after  the  King  concluded  a  Marriage  for  the  Princefs  Margaret  his 
Sifter  with  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  equally  ho¬ 
nourable  and  advantageous,  as  well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  Nation. 

The  repeated  Refumptions,  the  numerous  Executions,  the  ftill  more 
numerous  Forfeitures,  and  other  Adts  of  Severity  which  Edward  judged 
it  requiftte  to  exercife,  though  moft  of  them  done  with  the  Concurrence 
of  Parliament,  and,  qualified  by  various  Regulations  of  publick  Uti¬ 
lity,  inflamed  that  Spirit  of  Difaffedlion  which  his  Marriage  had  excited. 
This  gave  rife  to  feveral  Infurredtions  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  North,  which  in  the  beginning  was  checked  by  the 
Lord  Montacute,  now  made  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  feized  and  executed  the  Author  of  it.  But  Part  of  the 
Rebels  going  South,  becoming  more  numerous,  gained  an  Advantage  over 
the  King’s  Troops  in  Oxfordshire,  and  deftroyed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Sir  Richard  Herbert  his  Brother.  Afterwards  they  feized  and  beheaded ^ 
the  Earl  of  Rivers  the  Queen’s  Father,  and  his  Son  Sir  John  Woodvile. 
Another  Rifing  happened  in  Lincolnshire  under  Sir  Robert  Wells,  and 
though  his  Forces  were  very  numerous,  they  were  defeated  by  the  King, 
who  upon  their  Firft  Riling  had  granted  a  Commiflion  of  Array  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  his  own  Brother,  who 
a  little  before  had  married  the  Earl’s  Daughter.  It  is  not  however  im¬ 
probable,  that  they  had  fome  Correfpondence  with  thefe  Rebels,  for  not 
long  after  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  by  the  Inftigation  of  his  Brother  War¬ 
wick,  endeavoured  to  feize  the  King’s  Perfon  at  an  Entertainment  to 
which  he  invited  him,  and  from  which  he  very  narrowly  efcapedu. 

Both; 


u  As  the  Account  given  in  the  Text  differs  entirely  from  our  old  Chronicles,  and  from  rnofl  of 
our  modern  Hifiorians,  it  may  for  that  Reafon,  and  alfo  becaufe  it  will  throw  great  Light  on  the 
Hillory  of  his  Reign,  be  very  proper  to  enter  into  fome  Particulars  relative  to  this  celebrated 

Earl 
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Both  Sides  then  had  Recourfe  to  Arms  in  which  Edward,  by  his  A<5ti vity 
had  fo  much  the  Advantage,  that  the  Duke  and  Earl  were  conftrained  to 
quit  the  Kingdom,  and  to  retire  with  their  Families  into  France.  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  received  them  with  great  Joy,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  adopt 
a  new  Plan  for  Edward’s  DeJdrudlion.  This  confifled  in  reconciling  them 
to  Queen  Margaret,  whole  only  Son  Edward  efpoufed  Anne  the  younger 
Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  failing  of  Blue  by  this  Marriage, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown  of  England  lhould  be  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  A  few  Months  after  the  Duke  and  Earl 
returned  with  confiderable  Forces,  landed  at  Dartmouth,  declaring  for  King 
Henry,  and  loading  Edward  with  the  opprobrious  Names  of  Rebel,  Traytor, 
and  Tyrant.  The  King  no  way  difcouraged  began  to  raife  Forces  to  op- 
pofe  them,  being  then  in  the  North,  where  he  had  juft  fupprefled  a  leffer 
'  Rifing.  To  {Lengthen  his  Army  he  ordered  John  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  whom  he  had  now  created  Marquis  of  Montacute,  to  join  him.  Thefe 
Orders  he  in  Appearance  obeyed,  but  in  reality  intended,  by  the  Inftiga- 
tion  of  his  Brother  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  upon  the  Junction  of  their  Forces, 
to  have  feized  his  Perfon.  Edward  having  Notice  of  this  Treachery,  and 
perceiving  many  of  thole  about  him  weak  and  wavering,  he  with  a  few 
faithful  Followers  made  his  Efcape  to  Lynn. 

Earl  of  Warwick.  His  Father  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  who  became  fo  by  marriage,  was  Brother  to  Cicely 
Butchefs  of  York,  theMother  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  whom  therefore  this  Earl  was  Fir  ft  Coufin. 
Some,  to  give  a  Colour  to  his  Conduct,  fay  that  Edward  was  ingrateful  to  him,  and  others  that  he 
was  jealous  of  him.  As  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salitbury,  he  had  about  Fourteen  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year;  the  King,  as  Comities  informs  us,  and  our  Records  alfo  Hiew  it,  bellowed 
upon  him  about  as  much  more.  He  made  him  Captain  of  Calais,  the  mofl  profitable  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  Warden  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland,  ConRable  of  Dover  Caflle,  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  High  Steward  of  England.  Others  fay  that  he  was  particularly 
piqued  at  the  King’s  Marriage,  which  is  improbable,  as  he  was  Godfather  to  the  Princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth.  It  hath  been  faid  that  he  oppofed  the  Marriage  of  the  Princefs  Margaret  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy:  It  appears  from  the  Records  that  he  negotiated  it,  and  he  conduced  her  to 
the  Sea  Side,  when  {he  went  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  King  found  his  Brother  George, 
Bifhop  of  Exeter  and  High  Chancellor.  He  continued  him  in  that  Office  Eight  Years,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  Archbifhoprick  of  York.  The  Lord  Fauconberg,  his  Uncle,  he  created  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  Lord  High  Admiral.  His  Brother  John  he  made  firft  Lord  Montacute,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  finding  that  the  People  in  the  North  defined  the  Reflitutio'i  of 
Henry  Percy,  Son  to  the  Earl  (lain  at  the  Battle  of  Towton,  he  procured  his  Refignation  of  that 
Title,  in  Confideration  of  which  he  advanced  his  Son  George  to  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Bedford, 
defigning  to  have  married  him  to  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  and  created  his  Father  Marquis  Mon¬ 
tacute.  The  Earl  of  Warwick’s  Diffiatisfa&ion,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  appear  till  after  he 
had  married  his  Daughter  Izabel  in  the  Eighteenth  Year  of  her  Age  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  , 
then  about  Twenty,  which  Ceremony  was  performed  by  George  Archbiffiop  of  York  at  Calais. 
But  even  after  this  both  the  Duke  and  the  Earl  received,  Marks  of  the  King’s  Kmdnefs  and. 
.Confidence  .to  within  a  few  Weeks  of  their  breaking  into  Rebellion. 
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He  there  embarked  himfelf  and  his  Retinue  on  board  a  few,  and  thofe 
fmali  Veffels,  and  not  without  great  Hazard  of  being  taken  by  the  Ships  of 
the  Hanfe  Towns  with  whom  he  was  then  at  Variance,  arrived  in  a  very 
poor  Condition  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland.  His  Brother-in-law  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  received  him  very  indifferently;  for  that  Prince  was  by  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Side  defcended  from  the  Houfeof  Lancafter,  had  given  Refuge  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  other  Exiles  of  that  Party,  and  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  Apprehenfion,  that  upon  this  new  and  unexpected  Conjunction  of 
Interefts  he  might  be  attacked  at  once  by  England  and  France.  In 
the  mean  Time  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  confequence  of  his  own  Popu¬ 
larity,  and  his  declaring  for  King  Henry,  carried  all  before  him,  and  in 
the  Space  of  a  few  Days  faw  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  an  irrefiftible  Force* 
in  confequence  of  which  a  compleat  Revolution  enfued, 

Henry  being  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  was  again  acknowledged  as 
King,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  by  him  the  Agreement  made  with  War¬ 
wick  in  France,  was  in  every  Particular  ratified  and  carried  into  Execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  executive  Power  lodged  in  this  potent  Earl,  and  his  Son-in- 
law  Clarence.  This  new  Syftem,  fuch  as  it  was,  laded  little  more  than 
Six  Months.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  from  Motives  rather  of  Policy  than 
of  AffeCtion,  furnifhed  Edward,  though  very  fparingly,  with  Ships,  Troops,, 
and  Money  to  return  into  his  Kingdom.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and 
landing  in  Yorkshire  was  there  fo  coldly  received,  that  he  was  forced  to 
pretend  he  came  only  to  claim  the  Stile  and  State  of  Duke  of  York,  which 
Henry  and  his  Parliament  had  conferred  upon  Clarence. 

By  this  Addrefs  he  with  fome  Difficulty  gained  Admittance  into  York, 
from  whence  removing  quickly  with  his  Forces,  and  being  foon  after 
joined  by  fome  Perfons  of  Diftindtion,  he  refumed  his  regal  Authority,, 
Hipped  by  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  who  lay  at  Pomfret,  and  in  like 
Manner  avoiding  Warwick,  arrived  with  his  Troops  at  London.  His 
Friends  having  procured  his  Entrance  into  the  City,  he  leized  on  the 
Perfon  of  Henry,  and  fent  him  back  to  the  Tower,  recruited  his  Army,, 
and  being  reconciled  to  his  Brother  Clarence,  took  the  Field  againft  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  who  with  their  nume¬ 
rous  Forces  were  advanced  to  Barnet :  There  on  Eafter  Day  Edward- 
engaged  them,  and  after  an  obflinate  and  bloody  Difpute  obtained  a  com¬ 
pleat  Victory,  in  which  both  the  Earl  and  Marquis  were  llain.  On  the' 
fame  Day  this  decifive  Action  happened,  Queen  Margaret  and  her  Son- 
landed  in  the  Weft ;  and,  as  foon  as  fhe  received  the  melancholy  News,, 
betook  herfelf  to  Sandtuary  inftead  of  railing  Forces.  On  the  Refort  how¬ 
ever  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  other  great  Perlons 
to  her  Affiftance,  fhe  altered  her  Refolution,  and  finding  herfelf  at  the- 

1  '  Head 
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Head  of  a  confiderable  Army  took  the  Field.  Edward,  accompanied  by 
his  Two  Brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  marched  againft  her,  attacked 
her  Forces  in  their  Entrenchments,  and  with  no  fmail  Difficulty  routed 
them  entirely,  the  Queen  and  Prince  being  both  taken,  and  the  latter 
cruellv  murthered  w. 

-V 

The  King  having  thus  extinguiffied  the  Flame  of  Civil  War,  returned, 
and  was  received  into  his  Capital  in  Triumph.  About  this  Time  alfo 
the  innocent  but  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  was  found  dead,  or  as  moil 
Writers  report  murthered,  in  the  Tower,  and  his  Corps,  after  being  ex- 
pofed  to  publick  View,  with  little  Ceremony  interred.  The  Calm  that 
followed  thefe  inteftine  Storms,  allowed  Edward  the  leifure  of  providing 
for  the  Stability  of  his  Government,  and  by  the  good  Effects  relulting 
therefrom,  recommended  it  to  his  Subjects.  It  was  with  this  falutary 
View,  that  he  made  Laws  for  repreffing  thofe  Diforders,  which  the  long 


vv  The  great  Power  of  the  Nobility,  as  hath  been  occafionally  already  remarked,  depended,  after 
the' Declen  lion  of  feudal  Tenures,  upon  the  Number  of  their  Retainers,  which  was  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Extent  of  their  Property,  and  the  Effe&s  of  their  Hofpitality.  Retainers  were  not 
either  Vaffals  or  menial  Servants,  but  luch  as  by  the  Hopes  of  Favour  and  Preferment  were  in¬ 
duced  to  follow  the  Fortunes  of  great  Men,  and  in  token  of  their  Attachment  to  them  wore 
their  Liveries.  Thefe  were  at  all  Times  ready  to  abet  their  Quarrels  againft  their  Equals,  and 
frequently  alfo  againft  the  Crown.  But  though  many  of  them  were,  yet  others  were  not  of  the 
meaner  Sort  of  People.  For  Inftance,  John  Wenlock  came  to  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Sixth  with 
the  Countenance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  became  Gentleman  Ufher  to  Queen  Margaret,  received 
the  Honour  of  Knighthood,  rofe  to  conftderable  Employments,  and  became  at  laft  Knight  of 
the  Garter  :  Yet  he  followed  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  being  with  him  at  the  Battle  of  St. 
Albans,  was  attainted  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Coventry.  After  this,  diftinguiftiing  himfelf  at 
the  Battle  of  Towcon,  he  was  fummoned  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
received  great  Rewards,  and  was  employed  in  feveral  high  Stations  by  that  Monarch,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  he  followed  the  Earl  of  Warwick  again  upon  his  Revolt,  and  being  with  Queen 
■Margaret  at  the  Battle  of  Tewkefbury,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  taking  Offence  at  his  Behaviour, 
beat  out  his  Brains  with  his  Pole  Ax.  Upon  their  Liveries  thefe  Retainers  wore  the  Cognizance 
or  Badge  of  their  Lord,  as  for  Inftance,  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  the  Boar,  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  ragged  Staff.  King  Edward  gave  the  Sun,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  a  Star,  and  the 
Similarity  of  thefe  in  a  mifty  Morning  proved  the  Lofs  of  the  Battle  of  Bar met ;  for  the  Earl  of 
Warwick’s  Men  miftaking  thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  Troops  of  King  Edward,  dif- 
charged  on  them  a  Flight  of  Arrows,  on  which  the  Earl  of  Oxford  cried  out,  Treafon!  and 
quitted  the  Field  with  Eight  Hundred  of  his  Followers.  Some  fay,  that  Marquis  Montacute 
intending  to  defert,  was  putting  on  King  Edward’s  Livery,  which  being  feen  by  a  Follower  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  he  killed  him  on  the  Spot.  The  Commons  often  complained  of  thefe  Re¬ 
tainers  in  Parliament,  which  produced  feveral  Laws  againft  them,  but  with  little  or  no  Effeft. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  the  general  Charge  of  Inconfiftency  on  Parliaments  in  chang¬ 
ing  Sides  and  fupporting  oppofite  Titles  to  the  Crown,  may  admit  of  fome  Alleviation,  if  we  ' 
confider,  that  properly  fpeaking,  this  arofefrom  the  Lords,  who  in  fuch  Revolutions  were  all  on 
the  fame  Side,  and,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  (hew,  by  the  Superiority  of  their  Power  conftrained  the 
Commons  to  acquiefce.  For  in  thefe  Days  the  Effe&s  of  Induftry  were  not  fufficiently  felt,  or 
Property  fo  divided,  as  that  from  the  ftrongeft  of  all  Motives,  the  Senfe  of  their  own  Intereft  in 
Ahem, ..a  due  Refpeft  for  the  Laws  might  . pervade  the  whole  Body  of  the  People. 

3  Continuance 
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Continuance  of  the  late  Troubles  had  introduced  He  gave  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  Induftry,  protected  M.mufa&ures,  promoted  Commerce,  rewarded 
l'uch  as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  his  Service,  and  was  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Manner  grateful  to  the  Citizens  of  London  for  the  Fidelity  they  had 
ex  prefled  towards  him.  In  this  Seafon  of  Tranquility  he  indulged  his 
natural  Inclination  to  Magnificence  and  Pleafure,  which,  though  by  no 
Means  commendable,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  him  acceptable  to 
his  People  *. 

He  was  however  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Years  roufed  from  this  quiet  Si¬ 
tuation,  by  a  Concurrence  of  Circumftances  which  incited  him  to  a  War 
with  France.  Thefe  Circumftances  were  the  prefling  Invitations  of  his 
Allies  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  the  Firft  of  whom  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  in  Quality  of  King  of  France,  and  ftipulated  the  Ceflion  of 
feveral  fine  Provinces  of  that  Kingdom  for  the  Afliftance  he  was  to  give 
in  conquering  the  Reft.  The  Delire  of  repaying  the  Obligation  he  was 
under  to  his  Brother-in-law  for  the  Succours  he  afforded  him,  was  another 
Motive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  great  Probability  of  Succefs  from  the 
Situation  of  Things  at  that  Juncture,  the  unanimous  Concurrence  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  may  be  his  own  Relentment  againft:  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 

x  Th  is  Monarch,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  educated  by  his  Father  Prichard  Duke  of  York  in  thofe 
Principles  for  which  he  was  diftinguifhed,  and  which  appeared  in  a  very  ftrieft  Attention  to  pub- 
lick  Affairs,  when  intruded  to  his  Care.  Edward  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  PofTeffion  of  the 
Throne  by  his  Valour,  than  he  paiTed  a  very  wife  and  well  confidered  Law  for  reftoring  the  pub¬ 
lic  Tranquility,  by  maintaining  the  Authority  of  the  Statutes  paffed  in  the  Three  preceding  Reigns-, 
fo  far  as  they  regarded  the  publick  Intereff.  The  Coin  he  regulated  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  put 
it  on  a  Level  with  thofe  of  other  Nations,  and  prevented  the  Importation  of  bale  Money  which 
had  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Subjefl,  and  for  this  Reafon  the  Lord  High  Treafurer 
Burleigh  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  advifed  Chreen  Elizabeth  to  reduce  her  Coin  to  the  Parity  and 
Purity  of  her  Great  Grandfather’s.  Pie  faw  the  Benefit  that  had  arifen  from  allowing  Corn  to  be 
expoited  when  at  a  low  Price,  and  to  heighten  this,  he  by  a  new  Law  forbid  the  Importation, 
except  when  it  was  above  the  Exportation  Price.  He  likewife  prohibited  the  Importation  of  fuch 
Manufactures  as  were  made  at  Home  to  encourage  Induftry,  and  to  prevent  the  Rich  from  pur- 
chafing  foreign  Wares,  to  the  Prejudice  of  thofe  made  by  his  own  Subjefts.  Pie  regulated  the 
Making  of  Cloth,  and  in  confequence  of  this  prohibited  the  Importation  of  foreign  Cloths ;  'and 
by  anotherLaw  put  the  Exportation  of  Fifh  into  a  proper  Channel.  He  faw  with  his  own  Eyes,  and 
heard  with  his  own  Ears,  which  induced  him  to  make  fevere  Laws  againft  Retainers,  for  preventing 
Excefs  in  Apparel,  and  for  preventing  fuch  Kind  of  Sports  and  Plays  as  were  productive  of  Idle- 
nefs,  and  all  the  ill  Confequences  that  attend  it.  He  vifited  the  different  Parts  of  his  Dominions, 
and  liftened  to  the  Complaints  of  his  SubjeCts.  He  fat  frequently  in  Courts  ofjuft'c*,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  acquainted  with  Law,  and  to  fee  that  it  was  impartially  adminiftered.  He 
took  his  Notions  of  Trade  from  Merchants,  and  as  the  Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croy- 
iand  Abby  affures  us,  became  a  Merchant  himfelf,  by  which  and  by  the  Tribute  from  France,  as 
well  as  by  the  feveral  Adfs  of  Refumption  made  in  bis  Reign,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  the 
Splendour  of  his  Court  without  laying  heavy  Taxes  upon  his  People. 
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for  having  contrived  and  brought  about  that  Revolution,  which  had  driven- 
him  out  of  his  Dominions.  The  Conqueff  however  of  fo  great  a  Country 
demanded  large  Supplies,  and  though  his  Parliament  contributed  liberally, 
he  found  it  neceffary  to  augment  the  Aids  they  gave  him,  by  putting  the 
Affedlions  of  his  People  to  the  Trial  by  requelling  a  voluntary  Contri¬ 
bution,  which  he  filled  a  Benevolence. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  Efforts,  and  the  confiderable  Sums  they  pro¬ 
duced,  he  carried  over  a  numerous  and  a  well-provided  Army ;  but  finding 
himfelf  fhamefully  deceived  by  his  Allies,  he  readily  listened  to  Propofi- 
tions  of  Peace,  which  very  quickly  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
By  this  Lewis  confented  to  give  a  certain  Sum  towards  the  Expences  of 
the  War,  to  pay  Edward  an  annual  Penfion  of  Fifty  Thoufand  Crowns, 
which  he  not  without  Reafon  coniidered  as  a  Tribute,  to  flipulate  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  Monarch’s  eldefl  Daughter,  and  to  pay  a 
round  Ranfom  for  the  unfortunate  Queen  Margaret.  Befides  all  this  he 
gave  great  Prefents,  and  promifed  annual  Penfions  to  Edward’s  Favourites, 
that  by  their  Perfualions  the  Sea  for  the  future  might  be  kept  continually 
between  them.  Edward  did  not  treat  his  Allies  as  they  had  treated  him, 
but  flipulated,  that  if  fo  difpofed,  they  might  accede  to  the  Peace.  He 
then  returned  Home,  and  being  met  by  the  principal  Citizens  on  Black- 
heath,  proceeded  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  uni- 
verfal  Acclamations. 

/ 

He  then  refumed  his  former  Courfe  of  Life,  and,  as  he  had  promifed 
his  Parliament,  defrayed  the  Expences  of  Government  out  of  his  own 
Income.  This,  with  his  conflant  Attention  to  the  regular  Adminiflration 
of  Juflice,  made  it  unneceflary  for  fome  Time  to  call  a  Parliament,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  purely  for  regulating  national  Concerns,  and  no  pe¬ 
cuniary  Grants  were  fo  much  as  requefled.  He  feemed  himfelf  to  Rudy,,, 
and  thereby  recommended  to  his  Subjects  the  Cultivation  of  the  Arts  of 
Peace,  fo  that  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign  might  have  been  equally  pla¬ 
cid  and  profperous,  but  for  the  fudden  Imprifonment  and  violent  Death  of 
his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which,  though  covered,  or  rather  co- 
loured  by  a  Parliamentary  Attainder,  with  the  Grounds  of  which  we  are. 
very  imperfe&ly  acquainted,  cad  an  indelible  Stain  on  his  Character. 

To  this  fucceeded  fome  Years  after,  nolwithftanding  all  his  Care  to 
avoid  it,  a  very  ferious  Mifunderftanding  with  France,  and  a  fhort  War. 
with  Scotland,  which  afforded  what  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Nation,  ark 
Opportunity  of  recovering  Berwick.  The  former  was  not  fo  eafily  termi¬ 
nated^. 
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Tjated.  Lewis  had  ftirred  up  the  King  of  Scots  to  an  Invafion,  contrary 
to  his  own  Intereft,  and  to  the  Senfe  of  his  People.  He  flopped  the  Pay 
ment  of  his  Tribute,  and  preferred  the  Alliance  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  to 
that  of  England,  in  diredt  Violation  of  the  Contract  between  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  upon  which  Edward  had  fet  his  Heart.  Thefe, 
how  much  foever  he  loved  Peace,  were  Injuries  too  flagrant  to  be  digefted 
by  fo  brave  a  Monarch,  fecure  of  the  Affedlions  of  his  Subjects,  and  whofe 
A  flairs  were  in  good  Order  Pie  refolved  therefore  upon  War,  and  in 
this  Refolution,  according  to  the  martial  Temper  of  thofe  Times,  was 
warmly  feconded  by  his  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons.  But  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  with  which  he  profecuted  the  Preparations  requifite  for  undertaking 
fo  great  an  Enterprize,  had  fuch  an  Effedt  on  his  Conflitution  as  brought 
on  a  Difeafe  that  quickly  put  an  End  to  his  Days  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Age,  to  the  univerfal  Sorrow  of  his  Subjects,  who  were  juflly  fenfible  of 


y  There  are  few  of  our  Princes  that  had  more  TranfaCtions  with  foreign  Powers,  as  appears  by 
the  Truces,  Alliances,  and  Treaties  of  Commerce  extant  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Volumes  of 
Rymer’s  Collections.  All  of  thefe  were  made  either  for  the  Support  of  the  King’s  Title,  or  for 
the  Improvement  of  his  Subjects  Trade,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  ever  very  attentive.  Many  of 
thefe  were  with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Philip  and  Charles,  for  the  Regulation  of  Commerce, 
which  was  of  equal  Importance  to  the  Englifh  and  to  the  Flemings,  we  being  their  bell:  Cuf- 
tomers,  and  they  ours,  which  however  did  not  hinder  frequent  Difputes,  but  at  the  fame  Time 
was  the  Caufe,  that  they  were  fpeedily  and  amicably  terminated.  When  through  the  King’s  wife 
Laws  our  Woollen  Manufacture  was  fo  improved  that  the  Importation  of  foreign  Cloth  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  much  of  ours  exported,  the  Flemings  forbid  its  being  brought  amongft  them;  upon 
which  Edward  prohibited  all  Trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  which  had  its  EfFeCt,  and  the 
King  carried  his  Point.  We  had  alfo  in  thofe  Days  many  Difputes  with  the  Hanfe  Towns,  their 
Merchants  fettled  here  having  had  very  great  Favours  fhewn  them  by  the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancalter,  which  rendered  them  averfe  to  Edward,  and  attached  to  that  Family.  But  at  length, 
when  this  King’s  Power  was  fully  eftablifhed,  he  caufed  thefe  Difputes  to  be  examined  in  a  Con- 
grefs  held  for  ' that  Purpofe,  reftored  their  Charter,  and  as  their  own  Writers  acknowledge,  treated 
them  with  great  Equity.  He  was  alfo  very  careful  in  refpeCt  to  the  Naval  Power  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  carried  it  very  high.  This  FaCt  however  is  controverted  by  De  Witt,  who  fays  he  was  awed 
by  the  fuperior  Force  of  the  Eafterlings  or  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  Fads  are  mentioned  to  prove 
this.  But  thefe  relate  to  the  Time  of  his  Troubles.  For  when  he  retired  into  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Seamen  revolted,  and  in  Conjunction  with  the  Commons  of  Kent  committed  many  Dif- 
orders,  till  repreffed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  upon  Henry’s  Reltoration  was  created  not  only 
Co-Regent  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  alfo  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  as  Foreigners  ftiled  him, 
Great  Captain  of  the  Seas,  and  had  Precedency  before  all  Earls.  On  Edward’s  Return,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  fully  fettled,  the  Baflard  Fauconberg,  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  had  been  Ed¬ 
ward’s  High  Admiral,  and  who  had  been  afterwards  Vice  Admiral  to  Warwick,  committed 
the  molt  horrid  Devaltations,  and  attempted  to  enter  and  plunder  the  City  of  London,  but  was 
repulfed.  He  was  pardoned  for  his  Father’s  Sake,  but  endeavouring  to  raife  new  Disturbances 
was  taken  and  beheaded.  But  when  the  King  had  re-eltablilhed  his  Affairs,  he  quickly  brought 
his  Navy  into  excellent  Order,  as  appeared  by  his  employing  Five  hundred  Sail  in  tranfporting  his 
Army  to  France  ;  and  on  this  Foot  it  continued  during  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign, 
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the  many  Benefits  which  his  Attention  to  their  Welfare  had  procured 
them  L 

Edward  the  Fifth  fucceeded,  who  at  this  Time  refided  at  Ludlow 
under  the  Care  and  Tuition  of  Anthony  Earl  Rivers  his  Uncle,  the  mofl 
accomplifhed  Nobleman  of  his  Age,  the  young  Prince  being  then  in  his 
Twelfth  Year.  His  Father  had  a  Forefight  of  the  Calamities  that  might 
attend  his  Minority,  and  in  order  to  avert  them  laboured  on  his  Death¬ 
bed  to  procure  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Factions  that  had  long  reigned  in 
his  Court,  and  with  the  fame  View  called  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Giou- 
cefter  who  had  ferved  him  with  Fidelity  during  his  Reign  to  the  Regency. 
Vain  and  feeble  Precautions !  The  Reconciliation  ferved  only  to  delude 
thc-King  in  his  lafl  Moments,  and  his  Brother,  either  from  his  own  Am¬ 
bition  or  the  Suggeflions  of  others,  very  quickly  aimed  at  a  higher  Title 

z  The  Dates  more  efpeclally  requifite  to  fupport  the  FacTts  mentioned  in  the  Text  are  thefe. 
A.  D.  1461,  March  the  Fourth,  Edward  alTumed  the  Title  of  King.  Twenty-ninth  of  the  lame 
Month  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Towton,  Saxton,  or  Shirburne,  which  Mr.  Camden  truly  calls  the: 
Englilh  Pharfalia,  in  which  fell  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand,  and  on  the  Part  of  King  Henry  were 
{lain  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  Lords  Dacres  and  Wells.  Twenty-ninth  of  June  Ed¬ 
ward  was  crowned,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  November  held  his  Firfl  Parliament  at  Weflminfler. 
A.  D.  1463,  the  Lancaflrians  received  a  Check  at  Hegely  Moor,  foon  after,  on  the  Fifteenth- 
of  May  in  the  fame  Year,  were  totally  routed  at  Hexham,  where  Henry  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet  was  taken  and  beheaded.  A.  D.  1464,  Qjaeen  Elizabeth  was  crowned  at  Weflminfler., 
A.  D.  1467,  in  the  Beginning  of  June,  the  Princefs  Margaret  was  fent  to  her  Hufband  in  the. 
Low  Countries.  A.  D.  1469,  July  the  Eleventh,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married  at  Calais.  The 
Twenty  fixth  of  the  fame  Month  the  Battle  of  Banbury,  foon  after  which  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and 
his  Son,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  Brother  were  beheaded.  A.D.  1470,  March  the  Seventh, 
the  King  directed  his  Commiifion  of  Array  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
Thirteenth  of  the  fame  Month  he  beat  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  the  R.ebels  in  Linpolnfnire,  and  on  the 
T  wenty-third  declared  Clarence  and  Warwick  Rebels,  foon  after  which  they  efcaped  out  of  England; 
September  the  Thirteenth  they  returned.  OTober  the  Third  King  Edward  fled  to  Lynn.  The 
Sixth  of  the  fame  Month  King  Henry  was  releafed  out  of  the  Tower.  Ills  Firfl  publick  A  els 
bear  Date  the  Ninth.  On  the  Twenty-fixth  or  Twenty- feventh  of  November  he  opened  his 
Parliament  at  Weflminfler,  in  which  Edward  and  his  Adherents  were  attainted.  The  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  fat  as  High  Conflable,  and  condemned  John  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Worcefier,  who  had  fat  upon  his 
Father  and  Brother.  A.D.  1471,  March  the  Fourteenth,  King  Edward  landed  at  Ravenfpur. 
The  lafl  Regal  A<51s  of  Henry  the  Sixth  are  dated  the  Twenty-feventh  of  the  fame  Month.  April 
the  Tenth  King  Edward  granted  his  Pardon  to  the  Archbifhop  of  York.  The  Fourteenth  of 
the  fame  Month  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Barnet,  at  which  Henry  was  prefent,  being  a  Prifoner 
in  King  Edward’s  Army.  May  the  Fourth  the  Battle  of  Tewkfbury,  in  which  the  Earl  of  De- 
vonihire  and  Lord  Wenlock  were  llain.  Prince  Edward  murdered,  Q^ueen  Margaret  taken, 
and  foon  after  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Prior  of  St.  John’s,  and  Twelve  Knights  beheaded.. 
The  Twenty- firfl  of  the  fame  Month  King  Henry  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower.  A,  D.  147  r 
Augufl  29th,  the  .Three  Treaties  figned  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and' Lewis  the  Eleventh,  at 
Pecquigni.  A.  D  147S,  February  1 8 th.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  A.  D.  14S3,  April  the 
Ninth,  the  King  deccafed  in  the  Twenty-third  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Age. 
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than  that  of  Protedlor,  refolving  at  the  fame  Time  to  remove  whatever 
Obftacles  flood  in  his  Way. 

The  Queen  Dowager  at  firfl  inclined  to  bring  the  King  her  Son  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  a  confiderable  Force,  from  which  Hie  was  difluaded  as  a  Mea- 
fure  incompatible  with  the  late  Reconciliation.  The  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
met  the  young  King  upon  the  Road,  and  approached  him  with  all  the 
exterior  Marks  of  AfFeftion  and  Duty,  notwithftanding  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  caufed  his  principal  Attendants  and  neared;  Relations  to  be  ar- 
reiled,  and  fent  Prifoners  into  the  North,  from  whence  they  never  re¬ 
turned.  The  Queen  upon  this  News  retired  to  the  Sanfluary  in  Weft- 
minfter,  in  which  Place  the  young  King  was  born,  when  fhe  fled  thither 
upon  King,  Henry’s  refuming  the  Throne,  carrying  with  her  at  this  Time 
her  youngeft  Son  the  Duke  of  York  and  her  Five  Daughters.  The  Pro¬ 
testor  brought  the  young  King  to  Town,  with  all  poflible  Marks  of  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Submiflion,  and  fome  Time  after,  through  the  Interpofition  of 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  part  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  whom  with  the  King  his  Brother  he  transferred  to  the 
Tower,  while  Preparations  were  making  for  the  Coronation. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  moft  powerfuland  the  mofl  popular  of  the 
Nobility,  was  the  prime  Conndentof  the  Prote&or,  and  the  chief  Inftrument 
of  his  Ambition,  notwithflanding  he  had  married  the  Queen’s  Sifter.  The 
Plan  concerted  for  depriving  his  Nephews  and  railing  Gloucefter  to  Sove¬ 
reignty  was  exceedingly  fpecious.  Moft  of  the  Nobility  and  of  the  Pre¬ 
lates,  with  many  Perfons  of  Rank  and  Diftinftion,  being  come  to  London  to 
aflift  at  the  Coronation,  a  Party  amongft  them  were  engaged  to  prefent  a 
certain  Xnftrument  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  in  the  Names  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  the  Realm,  ftating  what  they 
called  the  Grounds  of  the  Nullity  of  the  late  King’s  Marriage  with  the 
Queen  from  the  Want  of  the  Concurrence  of  the  Peers,  the  Privacy  with 
which  it  was  concluded,  and  the  King’s  being  under  a  Precontract  to  the 
Lady  Butler,  whence  they  deduced  the  Illegitimacy  of  the  Children  of  this 
Pvlarriage  j  they  took  Notice  next  of  the  Incapacity  of  the  IlTue  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  from  the  Attainder  of  their  Father,  from  which  Premifes  it  was 
inferred,  that  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter  vyas  the  true  Heir  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  on  whom-and  on  whole  Pofterity  the  Crown  was  entailed  by  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Parliament.  This  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  without  either  Signature  or 
Date,  declared  the  Title  and  procured  the  Admilfton  of  Richard  to  the  regal 
Dignity  without  any  vilible  Interpofition  of  Force.  This  manifeftly  proves 
the  Influence  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  who  feem  to  have  a  fled  from 
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Pique  to  the  Queen  and  her  Family,  the  avoiding  the  Inconveniencies  of 
a  long  Minority,  and  it  may  be  the  Hopes  of  fharing  the  Favours  of  a 
King,  who  purely  by  their  Affiftance  was  elevated  to  the  Throne,  and  in 
the  Courfe  of  his  Adminiftration  mull  continue  to  depend  upon  their  At¬ 
tachment  and  Support a. 

Richard  the  Third  having  thus  gained  the  Colour  of  national  Confent, 
took  the  Title  of  King,  received  the  Homage  of  the  Nobility,  and  fome 
time  after  celebrated  his  Coronation,  together  with  that  of  his  Queen,  with 
extraordinary  Splendour  and  Solemnity,  Dr.  Bourchier  Archbiffiop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  officiating,  and  molt  of  the  Peers  and  Prelates,  and  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Commoners  of  Diftindtion  affifling.  But  previous  however  to  this 
Ceremony  he  fent  for  Five  thoufand  Men  out  of  the  North,  where  he  was 
very  much  beloved,  yet  finding  their  Appearance  gave  Diftafte  to  the 
City  of  London,  he  quickly  ordered  them  back.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  he  began  a  Progrefs  through  the  Nation,  in  which  he  vilited  not  a 
few  Cities  and  great  Towns,  to  l'everal  of  which  he  gave  Marks  of  his  Fa¬ 
vour.  It  was  during  this  Progrefs,  as  our  Hiftorians  fay,  that  his  Two  Ne¬ 
phews  were  cruell  ymurdered  in  the  Tower  by  his  Order. 

On  his  Arrival  at  York  with  his  Queen,  he  was  again  inaugurated  with 
great  Pomp,  and  upon  this  Occafion  created  his  only  Son  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales.  Richard  had  been  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  this 
Progrefs  as  far  as  Gloucefter,  where  taking  his  Leave  when  the  King  went 

■  a  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  King  Edward  had  a  very  high  Opinion  of  his  Brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefter,  who  had  conftantly  Ihared  his  Fortunes,  accompanied  him  in  his  Adverfity,  and 
contributed  to  his  Profperity  by  expofing  his  Perfon  in  his  Service  from  the  Time  he  became 
of  Age.  He  was  in  great  Favour  alfo  with  the  Nation,  on  account  of  his  recovering  Berwick 
from  the  Scots,  and  as  far  as  he  was  able  had  continued  Neuter  in  refpeft  to  the  Factions  at  Court. 
Ashe  had  been  fome  time  abfent  from  thence  it  is  very  likely  he  took  his  Notions  of  the  State  of 
Things  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Haftings,  both  of  them  violent  Enemies  to  the 
Queen  and  to  her  Family.  Her  Brother  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  on  the  King’s  Death,  is  faid  to 
have  entered  the  Tower,  and  to  have  made  free  with  the  Royal  Trealure,  which  with  other  Cir- 
cumftances  were  reprefented  by  Buckingham  as  fufficient  Reafons  for  arrefting  the  Earl  of  Rivers 
and  the  Reft,  in  which  Meafure  Haftings,  who  hated  the  Queen  and  was  hated  by  her,  fully 
concurred,  and  afterwards  advifed  the  putting  them  to  Death  as  neceflary  to  the  Prote&or’s  Safety; 
But  he  was  immoveable  in  his  Fidelity  to  the  young  King,  and  reftfted  all  the  Solicitations  of 
Sir  Wiliam  Catefby,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter’s  Confident  and  his  own,  which  when  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  underfiood,  he  advifed  and  concurred  in  removing  Haftings  alfo.  After  his  Death 
Buckingham  principally  managed  the  Invitation  to  Gloucefter  to  aftume  the  Crown,  and  to  fet 
afide  his  Nephews,  as  appears  from  the  Continuation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Croyland  Abby,  and  the 
very  few  contemporary  Writers  that  ftill  remain,  and  from  whom  the  Fa<fts  mentioned  in  the 
Text  are  taken.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  thefe  contained  a  genuine  Reprefentation  of  this  dark 
Bufinefs;  to  be  convinced  of  which  the  Reader  may  confult  Camden,  Britan,  p.  260,  where  he 
gives  a  full  and  fair  Account  of  this  Matter,  though  he  confidered  Richard  as  a  Ufurper,  a  Mur- 
■therer,  and  a  Tyrant. 

Northward, 
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Northward,  he  went  to  his  Caftle  of  Brecknock  to  put  in  Order  the  great 
Eftates  which  the  King  had  reftored  to  him  ;  and  there  Dr.  Morton  Biihop 
of  Ely,  whom  the  King  had  releafed  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Univerftty  of 
Oxford,  was  committed  to  his  Care.  This  Prelate,  a  Man  of  great  Parts 
and  Eloquence,  foon  drew  the  Duke  to  a  Compliance  with  his  Notions, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Friends  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancafter,  on  the  Profped:  of  a  Marriage  between  Elen ry  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  difpofed  themfelves  to  rile  in  different  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Duke  raifed  a  great  Power  amongft  the  Welch  to 
join  fuch  of  the  Malecontents  as  were  neareff  him  ;  but  by  a  fudden  Rife  of. 
the  Severn  this  was  prevented,  and  his  Forces,  through  Difcontent  as  well 
as  for  Want  of  Provisions,  difbanded.  The  King  by  this  Time  was  advanced, 
with  a  conliderable  Body  of  Men  to  Salifbury,  and  having  published  a  Pro¬ 
clamation  with  a  Reward  for  the  apprehending  the  Duke,  he  was  quickly 
etrayed  by  a  Servant  whom  he  trulled,  and  being  brought  to  Salifbury,  . 
after  making  a  very  ample  Confeffion,  was  there  beheaded.  His  Confede¬ 
rates  in  other  Places  were  quickly  fuppreffed,  fome  of  whom  buffered. 
Death,  and  many  efcaped  into  foreign  Parts  b. 

Richard  returning  to  London,  held  a  Parliament*,  in  which  the  Firftf. 
Step  that  was  taken  was  converting  the  Bill  that  hath  been  before-men¬ 
tioned  into  a  regular  Adt,  to  which  he  gave  his  Affent,  and  thereby  ra¬ 
tified  his  own  Title.  It  is  on  all  Hands  agreed  that  many  good  Laws 
were  palled  by  this  Aftembly  *  and  though  fome  Writers  fay  that  heavy. 


b  This  Henry  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  lineally  defended  by  the  Mother’s  Side  from 
Thomas  of  Woodftock,  Son  to  Edward  the  Third,  and  in  her  Right  claimed  the- Inheritance  of 
the  Earls  of  Hereford,  which  had  been  the  Patrimony  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  was  at 
that  Time  in  the  Crown.  Jn  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  he  made  his  Court  ftrongly,  and 
fitting  as  High  Steward  in  Parliament  (Hift.  Croylandenfis  Contin.  p.  562.)  pronounced  Jndg*  • 
ment  of  Death  upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  but  was  not  able  to  procure  the  Lands  of  Hereford 
and  the  Office  of  High  Conftable,  which  the  Bohuns  who  had  borne  that  Title  enjoyed.  Some 
fay  that  he  met  with  a  rude  Repulfe  in  this  Suit  from  King  Piichard,  and  thereupon  left  him  at 
Gloucefter  in  Difcontent.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  for  Sir  William  Dugdale  bath  given  us  a 
Lift  of  the  Lands  reftored  to  him  upon  this  Claim,  and  Strype,  though  no  Favourer  of  this  King, 
in  his  Notes  upon  Buck’s  Hiftory,  exhibits  a  long  Catalogue  of  Grants  made  to  him  by  that 
Prince  both  as  Prote&or  and  King,  which  juftifies  Richard  in  ftiling  him,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Chan¬ 
cellor  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  moft  untrue  Creature  living.  He  was  a  Man  exceedingly  proud 
and  vain,  and  treated  the  Welch  whom  he  put  in  Arms  with  fuch  Haughtinefs  as  to  occalion  their 
Dtfe&ion,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  his  Safety  in  Flight.  It  is  faid  that  he  made  fo  free  a- 
Confeffion  in  Hopes  of  being  admitted  to  the  King’s  Prefence,  when  he  intended  to  have  dabbed 
him  with  a  Dagger.  This  Confeffion  proved  fatal  to  feveral  Perfons  of  Diftintftion,  and  amongft 
the  Reft  to  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  had  married  the  Dutchefs  of  Exeter  the  King’s  Sifter. 
This,  and  other  Executions  like  thofe  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray,  and  Lord  Haiti ngs 
without  any  Trial,  leave  fufficient  Reproach  upon  this  Monarch's  Character  without  having  Re««. 
cour-fe  to  Fafts  that  are  lefs  certain. 
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Taxes  were  laid,  and  many  Perfons  attainted,  yet  there  is  no  Mention 
of  either  in  the  Statutes;  neither  does  it  appear  that  he  rec.ived  any 
Money  from  his  Subjects,  except  a  Tenth  from  the  Cierg-y  of  both  Pro¬ 
vinces  granted  in  Convocation.  The  fucceeding  Part  oi  his  Reign  v/as 
taken  up  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  relieving  feverai  Towns,  Ports,  and 
Cities,  that  in  a  Courfe  of  Time,  and  from  a  Diverfity  of  other  Caufes, 
were  fallen  into  Decay  c. 

He  entered  alfo  into  various  Negotiations  with  foreign  Princes  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Commerce  of  his  Subjects,  and  particularly  with  refpeft  to  the 
Princes  and  States  of  Italy.  While  he  was  thus  employed  he  found  his  Se¬ 
curity  extremely  weakened  by.  the  Death  of  his  only  Son  Prince  Edward  j 

c  The  Two  preceding  Notes  were  intended,  not  fimply-to  fupport  the  Faffs  mentioned  in  the 
Text,  but  alfo  to  iltew  the  Complexion  of  this  Age  and  the  Condition  of  the  People,  fince  from 
them  the  Reader  will  difcern  the  bad  EfFefts  of  fuch  immenfe,  and  in  fome  Sort  indefeafibie 
Eftates  in  the  Hands  of  a  few  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who  combining  into  Parties  either  op- 
prefTed,  or  by  a  rude  Hofpitality  drew  the  meaner  Sort  into  a  fervile  Dependency,  equally  fatal  to 
Induftry,  deflruffive  to  Liberty,  and  ferving  only  to  fupport  thofe  Feuds  which  enervated  legal 
Authority,  and  enabled  thefe  great  Men  to  wreak  their  Refentment  on  each  other  at  the  Expence 
of  publick  Peace  and  publick  Profperity.  In  fuch  a  Statejof  Things  there  was  the  greateft  Need 
of  wife  Law's  being  enabled  to  root  out,  or  at  lead  to  diminifh  thefe  Evils,  and  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  fecure  the  Liberties  and  Properties  of  the  Commons.  Richard  held  but  One  Parliament, 
the  Statutes  made  in  which  w'ere  comprehended  in  Fifteen  Chapters,  mod  of  thefe  are  weighty  in 
Point  of  Matter,  and  at  the  fame  Time  well  and  clearly  expreffed.  His  Afls  wrere  the  firfl  that 
we  have  printed.  From  his  Time  our  Laws  have  been  penned,  not  in  Latin  or  French,  but 
in  Englifh;  and  in  his  Days  private  Acts  began.  One  of  the  Laws  enabled  in  this  Parliament  was7 
for  removing  or  at  leaf!  dirninifhing  the  Mifchiefs  occafioned  by  fecret  Feoffments  and  Trufls, 
the  Confequences  of  frequent  Troubles,  and  which  were  exceedingly  detrimental’ to  innocent 
Perfons.  By  another,  that  infidious  Tax  of  Benevolence,  by  w’hich  People  were  obliged  to  give, 
not  what  they  themfelves  pleafed,  but  what  would  pleafe  the  Prince,  was  for  ever  aboliihed.  Jui- 
tices  of  the  Peace  had  a  Pow-er  given  them  to  Bail,  which  they  had  not  before,  and  Men’s  ef¬ 
fects  w'ere  fecured  from  Confifeation  till  after  Convi<5tion.  It  was  provided,  that  fuch  as  were 
/worn  unon  Juries  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  fhould  have  a  Property  of  Twenty  Shillings  per  Annum. 
On  a  Complaint  that  Foreigners,  fuch  as  Venetians,  Genoefe,  Florentines,  Apulians,  Luchefe,  Si¬ 
cilians,  and  Catalans,  dealt  not  only  as  Merchants  but  as  Retailers  and  Manufacturers,  and  would 
take  no  Apprentices  or  Servants  but  Foreigners,  it  w'as  enabled,  that  they  fhould  not  fell  by  Re¬ 
tail  or  employ  any  Strangers  in  their  refpeftive  Trades  but  their  own  Countrymen.  Regulations 
Were  made  for  improving  Broad  Cloth,  and  for  fettling  the  Contents  of  Veffels  filled  with  Wine 
and  Oil.  It  was  aifo  enacted  that  certain  Manufactures  which  were  now'  made  to  Perfection  in 
England,  fhould  not  be  trought  hither  out  of  other  Countries.  Molt  of  thefe  Statutes  are  Bill  in 
Force,  and  the  Confequences  of  them  when  firfl  made  were  fo  well  relifhed,  that  Camden  fays, 

“  Richard  was  moft  worthy  of  the  Royal  Title,  if  by  evil  Arts  and  foul  Deeds  he  had  not  arrived 
“  at  the  Kingdom,  and  that  in  the  Opinion  of  the  moft  prudent,  though  he  was  numbered 
u  amongft  bad  Men,  he  was  neverthelefs  to  be  reckoned  amongft  good  Princes.”  Lord  Ba- 
•con  likewife  owns,  that  “  He  w’as  a  Prince  in  Military  Virtue  approved,  jealous  of  the  IIo- 
“  nour  of  the  EngliQi  Nation,  and  likewife  a  good  Law-maker  for  the  Eafe  and  Solace  of  the 
“  common  People.”  Scrype  alfo  admits,  that  abflradted  from  the  horrid  Imputations  that  lie 
upon  his  Memory,  one  might  judge  him  a  good  ‘King,  as  he  expreffed  a  great  Care- of  the  good 
JEftateofhis  People,  fhew'ed  a  Concern  to  have  Wickednefs  repreffed,  and  carried  himfeff  with 
due  Regard  to  Religion  and  Learning. 


which 
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which  as  it  filled  him  with  deep  Concern,  fo  the  like  Afilidtion  feizcd  his 
Queen  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  die  did  not  long  furvive.  In  this  Situation  he 
is  laid  to  have  declared  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Son  of  his  Sifter  tbs 
Dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  prefumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown,  and  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  fupport  him  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  James  the  Third  for  the 
Marriage  of  that  Earl’s  Siffer  with  the  Duke  of  Rothfay,  afterwards  King 
James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  Time  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
with- the  Afliftance  of  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  other 
Exiles,  who  held  a  fecret  Correfpondence  with  the  Malecontents  in  Eng¬ 
land,  made  Preparations  for  a  Defcent,  and  being  furniffied  with  Ships  and 
other  Succours  from  the  French  King,  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  He  was 
quickly  joined  by  many  Perfons  of  Diftin&ion,  paffed  the  Severn,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,  was  met  by  Richard  near  Bof- 
worth,  where  a  decilive  Battle  enlued,  in  which  Richard,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  fome  other  Perfons  of  Rank  were  (lain  <h  This  is  confidered 
as  the  final  Adion  in  the  Wars  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
caffer,  which  had  now  raged  with  extreme  Cruelty  on  both  Sides  for  the 
Space  of  Thirty  Years. 

This  Fourth  Period  comprehends  the  Space  of  about  One  Flundred  and 
Six  Years.  The  Hiffory  of  the  Monarchs  reigning  therein  hath  been  more 
largely  infilled  upon,  becaufe  it  is  in  Effed  the  Hiffory  of  this  Country,  which 
during  their  Reigns  differed  not  a  little  in  fome  of  its  mod  efl'ential  Con¬ 
cerns.  In  the  Beginning  of  it  the  Number  of  Inhabitants,  which  were  then 
greatly  decreafed,  had  been  very  much  leffened  by  Wars  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  in  the  Middle  of  it  by  the  Conquefts  made  in  France,  andtheMea- 
fures  neceffary  for  their  Defence;  and  in  the  Three  laft  Reigns  by  Civil  Wars, 
which  the  Writers  of  thofe  Times  fay,  were  much  more  deffrudive  than  the 
Difputes  with  the  Scots  or  the  Invasions  of  France.  Befides  what  perifhed 
in  the  Field,  many  were  driven  into  Exile,  and  with  thefe  other  Circurn- 
ffances  of  Depopulation  concurred;  neither  were  fuch  Calamities  confined 
to  one  or  to  a  few  Parts  of  the  Country,  but  as  by  marking  the  feveral 
Fields  of  Battle,  we  have  been  careful  to  fhew,  extended  gradually  to  all 

In 

d  The  Dates  requifite  to  be  mentioned  in  this  fhort  Reign  are  but  few.  A.  D.  1483,  June 
13th  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray,  &c.  were  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  and  the  Lord  Haflings 
the  fame  Day  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  19th  of  the  fame  Month  Richard  afiumed  the 
Tide  of  King,  was  proclaimed  the  next  Day,  and  on  July  Sixth  was  crowned.  Auguft  24th  he 
created  his  Son  Prince  of  Wales.  November  Second  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  beheaded  at 
Salisbury.  A.  D.  1484,  January  23d,  the  Parliament  was  opened  at  Weftminfter.  In  April 
Prince  Edward  died.  A.  D.  1485,  March  1 6th,  Queen  Anne  deceafed.  Auguft  22d,  the  fameY  ear 
King  Richard  was  flain  in  the  Battle  of  Bofworth. 

*  The  Inftances  that  have  been  already  given  of  the  PrincGS  and  Nobility  killed  in  Battle,  bar- 
baroudy  executed,  and  driven  into  Banifhment,  fully  fupport  what  has  been  fail.  It  may  not  he 
‘  Vql.  II.  L  1  1  - 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  Ravages  private  and  publick  Defolation  enfued. 
Houfes  and  Cattles,  the  Monuments  of  more  fettled  Days,  were  demolifhed. 
Lands  laid  wade,  Improvements  of  every  Kind  dettroyed,  and  this  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  that  in  fucceeding  Times  we  meet  with  various  Things  mentioned 
as  newly  introduced,  which  in  reality  had  been  well  known,  and  very 
common  many  Years  before.  It  cannot  indeed  be  conceived  that  any 
Kind  of  Cultivation  could  be  carried  on  with  Spirit,  when  the  Owners  of 
Ettates  knew  not  how  long  they  fhould  continue  fo ;  when  the  common 
People  were  called  into  the  Field  to  fupport  the  private  Interetts  of  their 
Superiors,  embarked  now  with  this,  and  by  and  by  with  an  oppofite  Fac¬ 
tion,  ever  pretending,  but  hardly  ever  intending  the  publick  Good.  The 
lame  Diforders  occasioned  the  continual  Decay  of  Cities,  Decreafeof  Towns, 
and  the  utter  Subverlion  of  Villages ;  of  all  which  we  might  have  much 
more  ample  Teftimonies,  if  more  of  the  Abbey  Chronicles  in  thefe  Times 
had  been  preferved,  though  in  refpedt  to  the  Certainty  of  the  Factts  our 
Records  afford  us  clear  and  authentic  Evidence,  confirmed  by  collateral 
Circumffances  which  put  it  beyond  all  Difpute,  and  exhibit  a  true  Picture 
of  the  ruinous  Confequences  attending  fuch  a  long  Series  of  domeftic  Dif- 
fenfions f. 

But 

amifs  to  add  Two  or  Three  other  Examples  out  of  the  very  many  that  might  be  mentioned.  Ann 
Beauchamp,  the  Widow  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  who  brought  him  a  vaff  Effate,  was 
flripped  of  it  on  his  Demife,  and  languifhed  in  a  Prifon  during  the  Reign  of  Richard,  though 
her  Daughter  was  his  Queen.  Henry  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  married  the  Sifter  of  Edward' 
the  Fourth,  adhering  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancalter  fled  into  the  Netherlands,  was  there  feen,  ragged 
and  barefoot,  following  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  begging  Alms.  The  Heir  of  the  noble  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Clifford,  from  whom  defcended  the  Earls  of  Cumberland,  was  bred  up  by  a  Shepherd- 
under  a  borrowed  Name,  and  underwent  innumerable  Hardfhips  before  his  Mother  durli  own 
him  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  Leland’s  Itinerary  may  be  found  various  Accounts  of 
fplendid  Houfes  demolifhed  out  of  Hatred  to  their  Owners,  frefh  Buildings  begun  to  be  eredfed 
by  new  Poffeffors,  left  unfinifhed  at  the  next  Revolution,  and  crumbling  again  into  Ruins.  To 
this  may  be  added,  what  was  in  thofe  Days  elleemed  a  very  great  Lofs,  the  numerous  Provinces 
our  Kings  had  poffeffed  in  France.  From  the  fame  Caufes  arofe  the  Negleft  of  Ireland,  which 
gradually  relapfed  into  that  State,  out  of  which  with  a  vaff  Expence  of  Blood  and  Treafure  it  had 
been  recovered. 

f  It  was  very  natural  in  Times  of  fo  great  Confufion  to  negle<ff  fuch  Fruits  and  Vegetables  as 
were  not  immediately  neceflary  to  Subfifience,  and  as  natural  in  quieter  Times  to  refume  the 
Defire  of  poffelfing  fuch  as  flour ifhed  in  the  neighbouring  Countries.  It  is  commonly  afTerted 
that  Cherries  were  brought  here  A.  D.  1540,  but  Camden  allures  us,  that  they  were  brought  over 
hither  by  the  Romans  in  the  Middle  of  the  Firft  Century  ;  and  the  like  might  be  fhewn  of  many 
other  Things.  As  to  the  Decay  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  we  have  already  fhewn  that 
Parliament  in  their  Supplies  provided  for  them  from  time  to  time,  and  we  may  very  well  believe 
that  the  Evil  continued  growing  notwithffandiug,  fince  in  the  Eighth  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
Twelve  Thoufand  Pounds  were  deduced  for  this  Purpofe  out  of  a  Grant  made  to  the  Crown. 
The  very  fame  Year  the  Sheriff  of  Eflex  and  Hertford  returned,  that  there  were  but  Two  Bo¬ 
roughs,  Colchefter  and  Malden,  able  to  fend  Burgeffes  from  the  former,  and  that  there  were  none 
in  the  latter.  The  Truth  is,  that  in  this  Period  the  Sheriffs  excufed  at  Difcretion  the  decayed 

Boroughs 
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But  thefe  Misfortunes,  fatal  as  they  were,  would  have  been  much  more 
fo,  and  their  Effedts  ffill  more  vifible,  if  the  Inconveniencies  they  occa- 
fioned  had  not  fuggeffed  certain  Remedies  which  leffened  the  Preflure  of 
them  at  the  Time,  and  produced  unexpected  Advantages  in  lueceeding  Ages. 
Amongff  thefe  we  may  juffly  reckon  the  remitting  the  baler  Kindof  Tenures, 
and  more  efpecially  that  of  Villenage,  which  grew  into  Difufe,  not  from 
any  pofftive  Law,  but  from  the  Convidticn  of  its  Inutility  and  the  clear  Ex¬ 
perience  of  fuperior  Benefits  ariling  from  the  Labours  of  Freemen.  This  was 
f  ound  to  be  equally  true  in  all  Occupations  in  which  the  Bulk  of  the  People 
were  employed.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  Encouragement  given  to 
new  Manufactures  of  different  Kinds  by  the  Incorporation  of  thofe  who 
exercifed  them,  which  enabled  them  to  gain  an  Effablifhment  from  the 
mutual  Support  of  their  Members,  and  contributed  to  increafe  and  im¬ 
prove  them,  to  a  Degree  which  otherwife,  as  Thingsthen  flood,  they  could 
never  have  attained.  For  to  that  State  of  Things  we  muff:  look  back,  and 
not  form  our  Ideas  upon  that  very  different  State  in  which  they  are  at 
prefent,  and  it  will  be  a  farther  Argument  for  the  Expediency  or  rather 
Neceflity  of  Corporations,  if  we  obferve,  that  from  like  Caufes  they  were 
likewife  in  Ufe  in  other  Countries  8. 

In 

Boroughs  in  their  refpe&ive  Counties,  of  which  no  Complaint  was  made,  it  being  confidered  rather 
as  a  Favour  than  a  Hardlhip.  Many  Cities  and  Towns  had  theirFee-farms  diminifhed  upon  Petirion, 
as  the  Reader  may  fee  inthelafl  Chapter  of  Madox’s  Firma  Burgi,  and  many  others  were  repaired 
and  beautified,  and  had  new  Privileges  bellowed  upon  them,  when  occafionally  vifited  by  any  of 
thefe  Monarchs.  There  is  yet  another  ftrong  Circumftance  in  Proof  of  what  is  advanced  in  the 
Text,  and  that  is  the  Fall  in  the  general  Price  of  Lands.  It  appears  by  the  Rewards  offered  for 
apprehending  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Richard  the  Third,  of  Money  or  Lands  at  the  Option  of  the  Receiver, 
that  the  Value  of  the  latter  was;Ten  Years  Purchafe  ;  whereas  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Rcigri  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Id.  Simon  Langham  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  gave  a  Thoufand  Marks  for  the  Purchafe 
of  Forty  Marks  per  Annum  for  the  Maintenance  of  Four  Monks,  which  is  at  the  Rate  of  Five 
and  Twenty  Years  Purchafe.  Godwin  de  Prsefulibus,  p.  116. 

g  We  have  more  than  once  expatiated  on  the  Mifery  of  Villenage,  and  endeavoured  to  expofe 
the  Mifchiefs  that  attended  it.  As  it  followed  the  Norman  Conqueft,  fo  when  the  apparent  De¬ 
cline  of  Agriculture  conflrained  fucceeding  Kings  to  think  of  other  Methods  for  fupplying  their 
Coffers,  they  had  Recourfe  to  incorporating  Cities  and  Towns  after  the  Example  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours,  and  granting  them  Privileges  in  refpeft  to  their  Trade  and  Manufactures,  in  Return  for 
which  they  received  an  annual  Rent.  In  Procefs  of  Time  leffer  Incorporations  of  Tradefmen  and 
Artificers  took  Place,  and  for  their  Encouragement  their  Members  were  exempted  from  fervile 
Labours,  that  is,  from  remaining  Vaffals  to  the  Lord  on  whole  Eflate  they  happened  to  be  born, 
and  were  from  thence  Ailed  Freemen.  This  the  Barons  faw  with  Regret,  looking  on  it  as  a  Di¬ 
minution  of  their  Power,  and  took  from  time  to  time  violent  Meafures  for  their  own  Support, 
which  brought  on  that  general  Infurreffion  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  a  Law  to  prevent  Villains  from  giving  their  Children  Learning.  In  the 
fucceeding  Reign  a  Statute  was  affuaily  made  to  prevent  any  Man  who  had  not  Twenty  Shillings 
a  Year  from  putting  his  Son  Apprentice.  By  Degrees  however  this  Spit  it  of  Oppr'flion  evapo¬ 
rated,  chiefly  from  the  Exhortations  and  Examples  of  the  inferior  Clergy,  who  reprefented  it  as 
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In  like  Manner  their  Commerce,  and  of  courfe  their  Navigation  were 
extended,  the  Elements  of  our  Knowledge  in  both  being  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  derived  from  Foreigners,  who  were  invited  by  the  Abundance  of  our 
native  Commodities,  in  the  working  up  of  fome  and  in  the  Exportation 
of  others,  they  were  encouraged  by  our  Princes  for  the  Sake  of  Cuftoms, 
and  it  was  the  Emoluments  ariling  from  their  Induftry  which  gradually 
produced  Imitation,  and  in  fucceeding  Times  Emulation  and  Jealoufy, 
that  gave  rife  to  the  Limitation  of  the  Privileges  granted  to  Strangers,  and 
to  the  increafing  the  Powers  lodged  in  the  Hands  of  our  Companies,  be- 
caufe  by  fuch  AfTociations  the  whole  Commerce  of  Europe  was  in  thofe 
Days,  and  had  been  for  fome  Ages  before,  carried  on.  The  Policy  alfo  of 
our  Princes  in  refpedt  to  thefe  Matters  grew  more  refined,  which  appeared 
in  the  Variation  of  the  Denomination  and  Quality  of  their  Coin,  which  were 
conducted  in  fuch  Manner  in  Reference  to  the  Specie  of  other  Countries,, 
as  to  prevent  the  Impoverishment,  and  fometimes  to  promote  the  In- 
terefts  of  their  Subjects,  though  in  a  later  Period  fuch  Changes  were  made 
with  different  Views,  and  with  bad  Effects  L 

The 

inconfiftent  with  the  Doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  engaged  many  on  their  Death-beds  to  manumit 
their  Villains.  In  Proportion  as  thefe  Hardfhips  were  relaxed,  the  Advantages  arifing  fromlnduftry 
more  clearly  appeared,  and  then  from  a  Principle  of  Intereft  the  Barons  and  Gentry  grew  more 
traffable,  and  thefe  Tenures  extinguifhed  daily,  though  fome  Hill  remained  in  the  Reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  as  appears  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Commonwealth  of  England,  Book  iii.  chap.  x. 
whence  thefe  Particulars  are  taken.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  Incorporations  which  were  at 
firft  neceffary,  lnconveniencies  in  Procefs  of  Time  arofe,  to  which  fuch  Remedies  have  been  ap¬ 
plied,  as  have  had  a  greater  EfFeft  in  this,  than  in  moft  other  Countries,  and  is  another  Proof  of 
the  Expediency  of  that  abfolute  Authority  in  the  Legiflature,  to  relax  as  Occafion  requires  thofe 
Inftitntions,  that  in  former  Times,  and  when  the  Nation  was  in  different  Circumftances  might 
be  requifite,  and  which  for  that  Reafon  ought  to  be  preferved  no  longer  than  they  are  requifite. 

h  Companies  for  the  Management  of  Commerce  were-ere£fed  here  from  the  fame  Motives 
with  Corporations,  becaufe  they  had  already  taken  Place  in  other  Countries,  were  conceived  tO' 
be  neceffary  for  the  obtaining  fufficient  Funds  of  Money  and  Credit,  and  for  the  Conveniency  of 
the  Prince,  who  could  more  eafily  obtain  Afnflance  from  them  than  Individuals.  The  Succefs 
of  thefe  Companies  fupported  their  Inftitution,  they  quickened  domeflic  Trade,  fixed  themfelves 
in  foreign  Countries  where  they  obtained  extenfive  Privileges,  and  by  giving  Employment  and 
Subfiftence  initiated  Numbers  of  People  in  different  Bufineffes.  As  their  Wealth  at  Home  and  their 
Tntercourfe  with  other  trading  Nations  increafed,  they  came  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  Com¬ 
panies  and  foreign  Merchants,  who  formerly  drove  all,  and  frill  continue  to  drive  a^reat  Part  of 
the  Trade  of  England.  In  fucceeding  Periods  private  Merchants  began  to  complain  of  thefe 
Companies  as  being  in  effett  Monopolies,  and  their  Complaints  were  not  without  Reafon.  But 
at  the  fame  Time  that  this  is  faid  it  muff  likewife  be  .allowed,  that  by  their  Means,  and  undet 
their  Prote£lion,  particular  Merchants  had  grown  up  into  a  Capacity  of  carrying  on  various 
Branches  of  Commerce  without  them.  It  is  requifite  to  confider  Things  of  this  Nature  with  all 
the  Circumftances  that  attend  them,  and  it  is  for  want  of  confidering  Things  in  this  Light,  that 
We  treat  Eftabliftunents  that  would  be  now  needlefs  or  abfurd,  as  if  they  had  been  always  fo, 
whereas  a  little  Refleftion  will  fhew  us  the  contrary.  The  Treaties  and  Conventions  made  with 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  Kings  of  Caftile,  the  Princes  and  Commercial  States  in  Italy,  will 
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The  Advantages  of  a  limited  over  an  abfolute  Monarchy  were  in  thefo 
Days  not  only  difcerned  but  maintained  with  Spirit  and  Freedom,  thorgh  at 
the  fame  Time  it  muft  be  allowed  that  many  Exertions  of  Power  were  hill 
praftifed,  that  did  by  no  Means  correfpond  with  this  DoClrine.  Yet  this  fa- 
lutary  Principle  being  once  admitted,  gave  both  Room  and  Right  to  the 
Subject  to  improve  every  favourable  Opportunity  to  diftinguifh  and  to 
diminifh  fuch  Evils  by  Degrees,  which  was  chiefly  effected  by  the 
growing  Authority  of  Parliament.  The  difputed  Title  to  the  Crown  af¬ 
forded  many  Advantages  in  this  RefpeCt.  The  Prince  in  Pofleflion 
wanted  at  the  fame  time  equally.  Parliamentary  Sanction  and  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Support,  and  on  this  Account  was  well  difpofed  to  concur  with  them 
in  mofh  Things,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  who- in  a 
particular  Manner  affeCted  Popularity.  This  enabled  them  to  provide  for 
the  Freedom  of  Elections,  for  prefcribing  Rules  of  ConduCt  to  Sheriffs,  for 
maintaining  the  free  Courfe  of  Juftice,  for  promoting  Works  of  general 
Utility,  for  preventing  public  Nufances  for  private  Benefit,  and  for  en¬ 
couraging  Induflry  in  the  lower  Sort,  the  good  Effects  of  which  began 
now  to  be  felt  as  well  as  to  appear.  Thefe  Regulations,  which  commonly 
arofe  from  the  Commons,  had  rendered  their  Confequence  equally  evident 
and  conflderable.  But  in  thofe  Days  the  Power  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  for 
Reafons  already  given,  refided  chiefly  in  the  Knights  of  Shires,  and  thefe, 
though  in  a  great  Meafure  exempt  from  the  immediate  Influence  of  the 
Crown,  were  ftill  very  ilrongly  affeCted  from  their  clofe  Connections  with 
the  potent  Nobility,  who  in  political  Mealures  feem  to  have  been  fecure 
of  their  Support,  and  therefore  had  no  Reafon  to  differ  with  them  in  their 
peculiar  Province,  the  guarding  the  Purfes,  protecting  the  Perfons,  and 
promoting  the  Eafe,  Freedom,  and  Welfare  of  the  People;  who  now,  as 
hath  been  obferved,.  began  to  look  up  to  Parliament  for  obtaining  the  Be¬ 
nefits  of  which  they  Rood  in  need,  as  well  as  for -the  Red  refs  of  Grie¬ 
vances  h 
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Efficiently  demonftrate  the  Truth  of  what  has  been  afierted  both  here  and  in  the  Text.  In 
Reference  to  the  Alterations  of  Coin,  there  have  been  likewife  fome  Miftakes  made;  they  were  in 
fome  Cafes  expedient,  in  others  abfolutely  neceffiary  for  the  Reafons  that  are  above  given,  and  it 
is  Efficient  to  remove  the  Notion  of  their  being  prejudicial  to  the  Subjeft,  by  obferving,  that 
though  the  Weight  was  frequently  altered  as  well  as  the  Denominations  of  the  Pieces,  yet  the 
Standard  was  preferved  inviolate  for  about  Four  hundred  Years. 

1  It  is  very  evident,  that,  through  this  Period,  and  more  efpecially  the  latter  End  of  it,  many 
good  Laws  were  made  in  Favour  of  the  Lives,  the  Liberties,  and  Properties  of  the  People.  At  the 
fame  Tim*e  there  was  much  Moderation  ffiewn  in  the  granting  and  in  the  levying  of  Taxes,  and 
whenever  the  Situation  of  Things  would  allow,  a  great  Attention  paid  to  Commerce,  and  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  internal  Police.  But  at  the  fame  Time  it  appears,  that  though  Parliament 
were  in  many  Refpeffs  very  mindful  of  national' Concerns,  and  very  tender  of  Men’s  Perfons  and 
Properties,  yet,  which  ferns  very  ineeoncileable  to  thefe  Principles,  they  made  very  flrange  politi  • 
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Henry  the  Seventh  was  filled  by  that  Title  on  Bofworth  Field,  and  the 
Crown  Richard  the  Third  had  worn  that  Day  was  there  placed  upon  his 
.Head  by  Sir  William  Stanley.  He  inarched  directly  from  Leicefter  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  finding  a  general  Welcome,  as  well  as  Submifiion,  proceeded  loon 
.after  to  his  Coronation,  and  when  this  Solemnity  was  over  held  a  Parliament. 
In  this  his  Title  was  owned,  the  Crown  entailed  on  the  Ifiue  of  his 
Body,  the  Attainder  of  his  Friends  and  Adherents  annulled,  the  late  King, 
and  thofe  who  were  his  Abettors  attainted,  Tonnage,  Poundage,  and  the 
.other  ufual  Subfidies  fettled  upon  him  for  Life.  To  quiet  Men’s  Minds, 
he  of  his  own  Accord,  and  by  his  own  Authority,  publifhed  a  general 
Pardon,  and  to  comply  with  what  he  faw  was  the  general  Wifli  of  the 
Nation  he  married  Elizabeth  the  elded  Daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  L 

The 

cal  Strides  in  fanftifying  the  moll  cruel  Proceedings,  in  multiplying  A£ts  of  Attainder,  and  in 
repeating  A6ls  of  llefumption.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  in  fome  Meafure  for 
this,  but  as  a  Point  of  much  Intricacy  and  Importance  it  deferves  to  be  more  fully  explained.  In 
thefe  Days  the  Power  of  the  Peers  was  very  great,  their  Number  fmall,  and  when  they  met  in 
Parliament  they  were  ufually  all  on  one  Side,  and  from  the  Confideration  of  this  and  the  Defiie 
of  pleafing  the  Prince,  the  Prelates  concurred  with  them.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  the  Commons 
were  under  the  Influence  of  the  Peers,  more  efpecially  the  Knights  of  Shires,  and  the'Bur- 
gefles,  as  we  have  fhewn,  were  but  few.  This  Influence  arofe  from  the  Number  of  Retain¬ 
ers  attached  to  every  Peer,  and  bound  by  folemn  Inlfruments  to  concur  with  them  in  all  their 
Meafures,.  A  Angle  Indance  will  make  this  plain.  Lord  Haflings,  when  a  private  Gentleman, 
was  a  Retainer  to  the  potent  Duke  of  York,  gradually  raifed  to  the  highed  Honours  by  his  Son 
Edward  the  Fourth.  In  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  584,  we  have  a  Copy  of  the  Bond  figned 
by  his  Retainers,  and  thefe  were  Two  Lords,  Nine  Knights,  Fifty-eight  Efquires,  and  Twenty 
Gentlemen  of  Property.  His  Influence  lay  chiefly  in  Leiceflerfhire,  where  next  to  him  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Catefby  had  the  greated  Intered,  and  probably  fucceeded  to  the  bed  Part  of  his,  upon 
Richard’s  putting  him  to  Death.  Whoever  confiders  thefe  Circumdances  attentively,  will  eaflly 
difcern  that  Attainders  and  Refumptions  put  it  in  the  Power  of  the  reigning  King  to  reward  and 
drengthen  his  Friends,  who,  as  well  as  himfelf,  regarded  their  own  Safety  and  their  own  Great- 
nefs  in  fuch  Conceffions,  and  it  was  to  quiet  the  Minds  of  the  People,  as  well  as  to  confult  the 
Welfare  of  their  Dependants,  that  together  with  thefe  they  paded  other  Laws  of  a  milder 
Tendency. 

k  Henry  affirmed  the  regal  Title  when  towards  Thirty  Years  of  Age,  and  when  of  courfe  his  Dif- 
pofltion  was  fixed,  and  his  Character  formed.  He  had  long  lived  in  Exile,  expofed  to  repeated 
Dangers,  and  from  thence  in  continual  Anxiety  ;  often  betrayed  from  Principles  of  Fear  or  of 
Intered  by  thofe  who  had  made  him  the  warmed  Profedions,  which  taught  him  Didrud  and 
Sufpicion.  As  he  had  long  known  the  Want,  as  well  as  the  Ufe  of  Money,  he  became  dudious 
to  acquire,  and  unwilling  to  part  with*  it.  By  repeated  Difappointments  he  had  acquired  a  Ha¬ 
bit  of  finding  Refources  He  was  willing  to  receive  Advice  from  thofe  he  thought  capable  of 
giving  it,  but  having  from  thence  formed,  perflded  deadily  in  his  Refolutions.  By  living  in 
.continual  Difficulties  he  had  little  Elevation  of  Sentiment,  and  made  up  by  Vigilance  and 
Attention  that  Want  of  Vivacity  which  Nature  had  denied  him.  The  Courle  of  his  Reign  was 
filled  with  Events  no  way  calculated  to  alter  his  Manner  of  Thinking.  The  Viftory  of  Bofworth 
decided  the  Difpute,  but  he  very  well  knew  did  not  fettle  the  Opinions  of  the  People.  His  Fird 
Care  was  to  remove  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  from  SherifF  Hutton  to 
the  Tower.  He  placed  his  Confidence  in  the  Companions  of  his  Misfortunes  and  the  Authors  of 
his  Succefs,  the  Adherents  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancader.  Fie  extended  it  afterwards  chiefly  to  the 
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The  Hiftory  of  this  Reign  hath  been  fo  often,  and  fo  fully  written, 
that  it  will  be  neceflary  for  our  Purpofe,  only  to  run  over  fuccindUy 
the  principal  Events  at  Home,  the  King’s  Conduct  in  regard  to  fo¬ 
reign  States,  and  then,  which  concerns  us  moft,  to  contemplate  his 
legal  and  political  Institutions.  The  Storms  that  had  fo  long  agitated 
the  Nation,  though  they  fubfided  for  the  prefent,  were  quickly  felt  again 
when  the  King’s  victorious  Army  was  difmifled,  except  the  Corps  of  Fifty 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  whom,  partly  for  State,  and  partly  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  Safety  of  his  Perfon,  he  retained.  In  his  Progrefs  to  York,  with  an 
Intention  to  fettle  a  regular  Government  in  the  Northern  Counties,  he  was 
fuddenly  alarmed  with  the  News  of  Two  InlurreCtions,  one  by  the  Vifcount 
Lovel,  and  the  other  by  the  Two  Staffords.  He  affembled  huffily  a  fmall 
Force  under  his  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  in  the 
Field  publifhed  a  general  Pardon  to  fuch  as  returned  to  their  Duty.  This 
diflolved  the  Forces  under  Lord  Lovel,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  prote&ed  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  Sifter  to  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth,  and  Richard  the  Third,  to  whom  he  had  been  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Upon  the  News  of  this  the  Staffords  in  like  Manner  dif- 
banded  their  Men,  and  took  Shelter  themfelves  in  a  SanCtuary  h 

A. VIOLENT; 

Clergy  and  to  the  Lawyers,  whom  he  found  moft  ufeful  in  his  Affairs,  and  whom  he  could  re¬ 
ward  without  Expence.  He  raifed  his  Uncle  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  Title  of  Duke  of, 
Bedford,  his  Father-in-law  Lord  Stanley  he  made  Earl  of  Derby,  and  reffored  to  the  Family  of 
Courtney  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Devon.  In  his  Fix  fl  Parliament  the  Houfe  of  Peers  was  fcarce  Thirty 
in  Number,  and  though  by  his  dextrous  Management  he  obtained  many  Things  from  the  Com¬ 
mons,  yet,  as  the  Continuation  of  the  Abbey  of  Crowland,  which  ends  here,  plainly  (hews  it 
was  not  wirhout  many  Altercations,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  attainting  thofe  who  had  been 
in  the  Field  with  his  Competitor  ;  and  though  he  got  over  this  for  the  prefent,  yet  he  wifely 
adopted  their  Sentiments  who  oppofed  it  on  a  future  Occafion.  Btfides  the  ufual  Grants  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  Tenth  from  the  Clergy,  and  as  a  Pledge  of  their  Fidelity  borrowed  a  fmall  Sum  of  the 
City  of  London.  His  Courage  was  never  doubted  ;  his  Condutfh,  or  as  fome  call  it  Cunning,  was 
uniform  through  his  Life. 

l  This  Francis  Vifcount  Lovel,  with  Sir  Humphry  Stafford  and  his  Brother  Thomas,  had,'' after 
the  Defeat  at  Bofworth,  taken  Santtuary  at  Colchefler.  But  as  foon  as  they  had  Intelligence  of 
the  King’s  Progrefs  they  departed  into  the  Countries  where  they  had  Interefl,  and  with  wonder¬ 
ful  Celerity  affembled  great  Forces.  The  Staffords  took  Gloucefler,  and  were  on  the  Point  of 
attacking  Worcefter.  Lord  Lovel,  who,  though  his  principal  Seat  was  in  Oxfordfhire,  had 
an  Eflate  alfo  in  Yorkfhire,  affembled  his  Troops  at  Rippon,  and  from  thence  intended  to  have 
marched  direclly  to  Yoik.  Thefe  Infurre&ions,  though  as  fuddenly  quafhed  as  they  were  raifed, 
were  in  faff  the  mod  dangerous  to  which  the  King  was  expofed  ;  for  he  was  in  a  Country  uni* 
verfally  difaffe&ed,  fo  that  he  could  have  had  no  Reliance  on  the  People,  if  he  had  raifed 
them.  His  foie  Refource  was  in  the  Nobility  uho  attended  him,  and  their  Retinues,  which 
having  embodied  he  fent  under  his  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  flop  the  Progrefs  of  Lord 
Lovel,  and  the  Duke  proclaiming  Pardon  to  all  without  Didinftion  who  came  in  and  fubmitted, 
this  caufed  a  Wavering  in  Lovel’s  tumultuous  Followers,  which  he  perceiving  left  them  in  the 
Night,  and  proceeded  to  Sir  Thomas  Broughton’s  in  Lancafhire,  on  which  they  fubmitted  and 
difperfed.  The  Staffords  fell  into  a  like  Panick,  retired  to  Culnham  in  Bcrkfhire,  and  claimed 

the 
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A  violent  Fermentation  in  Men’s  Minds  dill  remaining,  the  next  At¬ 
tempt  to  difturb  Henry  was  more  deliberately  concerted,  and  from  thence 
attended  with  more  formidable  EfFetls.  Richard  Simons,  a  Pried  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  having  under  his  Tuition  a  Youth  of  comely  Perfon,  graceful  Mien, 
and  quick  Parts,  though  of  mean  Parentage,  refolved  to  make  Ufe  of 
him,  to  raife  them  both  out  of  that  low  Condition  in  which  Nature  had 
placed  them.  In  order  to  this  he  inftrudted  him  to  perfonate  a  Prince  of 
the  Houle  of  York,  and  in  this  Scheme  met  with  all  the  Succefs  he  could 
wifli  in  the  Docility  and  circumfpedt  Behaviour  of  his  Pupil.  What 
chiefly  fwelled  his  Hopes,  were  the  Rumours  that  flew  abroad,  and  were 
greedily  received,  that  the  Sons  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  were  yet 
jiving  fomewhere  in  Obfcurity  Abroad,  and  that  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  only  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  to  which  Place  King  Henry  had  removed  him.  The  Firft  of  thefe 
Reports  was  raifed  to  flatter  the  Hopes  of  fuch  as  had  an  Affection  for 
Edward’s  Family,  and  the  latter  to  render  the  King  odious  to  his  Subjects. 
When  the  Pried  had  fufficiently  inflrudted  his  Scholar,  he  went  with  him 
privately  into  Ireland,  where,  as  a  Prince  of  the  PI o ufe  of  Plantagenet,  he 
was  joyfully  received  by  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  even  by  the  greateft  Per¬ 
forms  in  the  Kihgdom,  and  without  Hefitation  proclaimed,  and  foon  after 
with  great  Solemnity  crowned.  He  was  there  alfo,  joined  by  fome  of  the 
principal  Malecontents  who  had  fled  out  of  England,  and  by  a  fmall  Body 
of  veteran  German  Troops  furnifhed  by  Margaret  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy. 
With  thefe  Forces  he  landed  in  Lancashire,  where  a  Number  of  his  Confe¬ 
derates  were  ready  to  receive  him.  He  thence  marched  through  Yorkfhire 
into  Nottinghamfhire,  and  the  King  advancing  from  Coventry  into  the 
fame  County,  the  Armies  met  at  the  Village  of  Stoke,  where  after  an  ob- 
Rinate  Difpute,  in  which  mod  of  their  chief  Leaders  were  dain,  the  Rebels 
were  totally  defeated.  Simons  the  Pried  and  his  Pupil  were  taken,  the 
former  thruft  into  a  Dungeon  for  Life,  the  latter  made  a  Turnfpit  in  the 
King’s  Kitchen,  and  afterwards  his  Falconer  m. 
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the  Protection  of  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  The  King  recovered  from  his  Surprize,  made  fuch  drift 
Inquifmons  in  Yorkfhire,  as  (truck  a  great  Terror  through  the  Commons.  He  afterwards  caufed 
the  Privilege  of  Cuinham  to  be  examined  in  the  King’s  Bench,  where  it  was  found  that  the  Grant 
of  King  Kenwulf  did  not  render  it  a  Sandfuary  for  Treafon,  on  which  the  Staffords  were  taken 
out  by  Force,  Sir  Humphry  tried  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  his  Brother  pardoned.  For  his 
farther  Security  the  King  fome  Years  after  procured  a  Bull  from  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  refpedl 
to  Traitors  taking  Sandtuary.  The  Reader  will  difcern  from  hence  the  ffrange  State  of  this  Country 
at  this  Jundture,  and  with  all  this  Monarch’s  Dexterity  in  managing  his  Lawyers  at  Home,  and 
his  Influence  Abroad  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  Engines  he  continued  to  ufe  through  the 
Courfe  of  his  Reign 

n’  As  we  differ  a  little  in  the  Text  from  what  is  afferted  by  moft  of  our  Hiftorians,  it  trfay  feem 
&eceffary  to  explaiu  it  here.  They  fay  that  the  Prieft  firfl  inftrutted  his  Pupil  to  call  himfelf  the  Son 

of 
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The  King  after  his  Victory  continued  his  Progrefs  through  the  North, 
to  extinguifh  the  Embers  of  Rebellion,  and  on  his  Return  to  London, 
to  fatisfy  the  Defires  of  the  People,  caufed  the  Queen,  who  had  born  him 
a  Prince,  to  be  crowned  with  great  Splendour.  The  Parliament  having 
granted  him  a  Supply  for  affifting  their  old  Allies  the  People  of  Bretagne 
to  preferve  their  Liberties,  the  Inhabitants  of  Durham  and  the  adjacent  . 
Country  abfolutely  refilled  to  pay  what  was  alfeded  on  them,  and  Henry 
Earl  of  Northumberland  by  the  King’s  exprefs  Commands  endeavouring  to 
levy  the  Tax,  a  Tumult  enfued,  in  which,  with  many  of  his  Servants,  he 
was  murthered.  In  order  to  reftore  Quiet  in  thefe  Parts,  and  to^do  Judice 
on  the  Earl’s  Murtherers,  the  King  difpatched  the  Earl  of  Surry  North¬ 
wards  with  a  fmall  Force,  and  followed  himfelf,  as  in  that  refpedt  he  was 
always  ready,  with  an  Army.  The  Rebels  in  the  mean  time  were  become 
more  numerous,  and  formidable,  and  had  engaged  Sir  John  Egremont  to 
put  himfelf  at  their  Plead,  profefling  their  Intentions  to  maintain  their  Li¬ 
berties.  But  the  Earl  of  Surry  advancing  with  great  Celerity,  their  Hearts 
failing  them,  they  were  eafily  difperfed,  the  chief  Afrors  in  the  Fil'd  Riot 
taken  and  executed,  but  Sir  John  efcaped  into  the  Low  Countries,  from 
whence  it  was  conjectured  that  there  was  more  in  his  InfurreCtion  than 
appeared. 

of  King  Edward,  but  afterwards  to  ftile  himfelf  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  Change  feems  not  a 
little  improbable.  But  a  Perfon  of  better  Authority  than  any  of  them,  Bernard  Andreas,  who  at 
this  Time,  as  we  find  in  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  317,  was  Poet  Laureat  to  King  Henry,  affirms  that 
he  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  Son  of  King  Edward,  and  as  fuch  was  proclaimed  in  Ireland.  This 
feems  the  moft  probable  for  Three  lleafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  Report  being  current,  that 
the  Two  Sons  of  Edward  were  alive,  it  would  have  been  fetting  them  alide,  to  have  owned  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  Title  was  inferior  to  theirs.  In  the  next  Place,  Henry’s  Sufpicions  led 
him  to  feize  the  Queen  Mother,  and  to  confifcatq  her  Eftate,  and  alfo  to  imptifon  the  Marquis  of 
Dorfet  her  Son,  who  might  be  both  prefumed  to  have  a  Tendernefs  fora  Son  and  Brother,  but 
could  hardly  be  thought  Friends,  efpecially  againff  a  Daughter  and  Siller,  to  the  Son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  they  had  perfecuted.  Laflly,  John  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  came  over  to  the  Affiftancc 
of  Lambert,  and  commanded  his  Forces,  had  been  by  Richard  III.  preferred  in  the  Succefflon  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  It  maybeobjefled  that  the  King  brought  the  Earl  of  Warwick  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  (hewed  him  to  the  Nobility,  which  he  might  do,  to  difprove  the  Rumour  of  his  having  caufed 
him  to  be  murdered.  However  this  Pretender  was  owned  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  many  of  the  Peers  and  Prelates  of  Ireland,  fome  of  the  former- 
coming  over  with  him  into  Lancaffiire,  with  Martin  Swart,  who  commanded  Two  thouland  Ger¬ 
mans,  fent  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy.  It  is  certain,  that  he,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  fome  other  Irifh  Men  of  Quality,  were  killed  hi  the  Battle  of 
Stoke.  But  Francis  Vifcount  Lovel,  and  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  efcaped,  and  lived  concealed 
long  after.  Henry  had  given  DirefUons  to  fpare  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  that  from  him  he  might 
know  the  Bottom  of  this  Bufinefs,  to  prevent  which,  nnd  the  Confequences  that  might  have  at¬ 
tended  his  Difcoveries,  it  is  alfo  faid  that  he  was  killed.  This  fliould  feem  another  Circura- 
Ihtnce  not  very  compatible  with  Lambert’s  palling  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  to  which  Henry 
had  already  every  Information  in  his  Power  ;  whereas  if  he  fet  up  for  the  Son  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  he  might  well  defire  to  know  on  what  Grounds  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy  and  the  Earl 
(Live  Countenance  tg  fuch  an  Itnpofiure. 
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But  not  with  (landing  the  Severity  with  which  thefe  Northern  Men  were 
treated,  a  new  Tax  fome  time  after  produced  a  frefh  Rebellion  in  Cornwall, 
attended  with  more  alarming  Appearances.  For  thefe  Men,  though 
headed  only  by  a  Lawyer  and  a  Blackfmith,  after  killing  fome  of  the  Col¬ 
legers  of  the  Subfidy,  marched  through  the  Heart  of* the  Kingdom,  with¬ 
out  committing  any  Spoil,  directly  towards  the  Capital.  In  their  Way  they 
were  joined  by  Lord  Audley,  and  came  as  far  as  Blackheath,  where  not 
without  fome  Bloodfhed  they  were  beaten  and  difperfed,  their  Three  Leaders 
being  taken  and  executed  n.  Yet  the  Mifchief  did  not  end  here,  for  out  of 
the  Afhes  of  this  Fire  arofc  the  lafl  Flame  of  civil  Diflenflon  which  di- 
flurbed  this  Reign,  the  Caufes  and  Progrefs  of  which  we  (hall  as  briefly  as 
pofllble  relate. 

The  Report  that  One  of  the  Sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth  remained  dill 
alive  continued  to  prevail,  and  a  young  Man  arriving  in  Ireland  Riling 
himfelf  Richard  Duke  of  York,  was  received  as  fuch  by  many,  and  amongft 
thefe  fome  Perfons  of  Diftindtion.  He  was  invited  from  thence  by  the 
French  King  Charles  the  Eighth,  with  whom  Henry  was  at  War,  and  on 
his  Arrival  at  Paris  had  all  the  Honours  (hewn  him  due  to  the  Rank  which 
he  aflfumed.  A  Peace  being  concluded  between  the  Two  Kings,  he  retired 
to  the  Court  of  Margaret  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  as 
her  Nephew,  afligned  him  a  Guard,  and  willingly  received  and  entertained 
fuch  Englilh  Gentlemen,  who  were  not  a  few,  or  of  mean  Quality,  as 
reforted  to  him.  This  occafioned  many  Jealoufies  and  various  difafirous 
Events  in  England,  till  Henry  by  indefatigable  Enquiries  traced  out,  and  with. 

"  The  Rebellion  in  the  North  flowed  from  Two  Sources,  Diflike  to  the  Meafures  of  his  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  DifafFeftion  to  Henry’s  Title  and  Perfon.  Thefe  concurred  in  the  popular  Hatred 
to  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  Man  of  a  haughty  Temper,  who  had  undertaken  in  a  rough* 
Manner  the  Execution  of  a  harfh  Bufmefs,  and  was  befides  obnoxious  fpr  having  deferted  King, 
Richard,  whofe  Memory  was  very  dear  to  thefe  Northern  People,  for  Reafonsthat  fully  appear  in 
Drake’s  Hiftory  of  York.  The  Earl  of  Surry  having  extinguifhed  this  Fire,  Henry  went  in  Per¬ 
fon  to  the  laft  mentioned  City,  where  he  caufed  the  Firft  Stirrer  in  this  Commotion,  John  a.> 
Chambre  or  Chamberlain,  to  be  hanged  on  a  very  high  Gibbet  in  the  Midft  of  a  fquare  Gallows, 
ripon  which  hung  Numbers  of  his  Companions.  He  then  left  Sir  Richard  Tunflall  to  levy  thee 
Tax  to  the  lafl  Penny,  and  to  fine  and  ranfom  inferior  Offenders,  according  to  his  Cuftom  of 
turning  every  Thing  to  Profit.  The  Tax  againfl  which  the  Cornifh  rofe,  was  granted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Scots  War,  in  which  thefe  People  conceived  they  had  no  Concern,  from  a  Conceif 
that  the  Northern  People  by  their  Tenures  were  bound  to  defend  themfelves.  They  declared 
againft  the  King’s  Minifters,  who  they  faid  put  him  upon  fleecing  his  People,  and  they  committed/ 
no  Devaluations  in  their  Paflhge,  in  Hopes  of  making  it  a  common  Qaufe,  and  were  efpecially. 
perfuaded  that  the  People  of  Kent  would  join  them,  in  which  however  they  were  difappointed* 
Their  coming  to  Deptford  eccafioned  a  great  Difturbance  in  the  City  of  London,  though  the 
King  had  encamped  a  numerous  Army  on  St.  George’s  Fields  to  cover  them.  As  foon  the  Re¬ 
bels  were  defeated,  Henry,  to  fhew  that  he  could  praife  as  well  as  punifh,  fent  Commiflioners  into 
Kent  to  acknowledge  in  very  ftrong  Terms  his  Senfe  of  the  Loyalty  of  that  County,  the  Effe&s 
of  which  appeared  foon  after,  when  Perkin  came  with  his  Ships  upon  their  Coafl. 
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unrelenting  Severity  deftroyed  the  mod;  formidable  of  his  Adherents0.  This 
threw  fuch  a  Damp  on  his  Defigns,  that,  to  prevent  his  Caufe from  finking 
into  Oblivion,  this  Adventurer,  whom  our  Hiflorians  call  Perkin  Warbeck, 
with  a  few  hundred  Men  put  to  Sea,  and  anchored  with  his  fmall  Fleet  in  the 
Downs,  hoping  that  the  People  in  Kent  would  have  rifen  in  his  Favour. 
In  this  he  was  not  only  miflaken,  but  narrowly  efcaped  being  furprized, 
lofing  One-fourth  Part  of  his  Men,  who  were  feized  on  their  Landing,  and 
who  were  all  of  them  afterwards  executed. 

He  thereupon  failed  again  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence,  by  the  Advice  of 
the  few  who  ilill  adhered  to  him,  he  paffed  over  into  Scotland.  James  the 
Fourth  received  him  with  great  Courtefy  and  Kindnefs,  at  the  Interceffion 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  French  King,  and  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  treating  him  as  a  Prince,  which  Character  it  is  on  all  Hands  agreed 
He  with  great  Dexterity  fultained.  In  his  Court,  and  with  the  King’s 
Confent  he  married  the  Lady  Katherine  Gordon,  who  was  that  Monarch’s 
Relation,  and  in  the  War  that  broke  out  between  the  Two  Kings  he  en- 

*  The  Spirit  of  Confufion  which  had  fo  long  reigned  continued  Hill  as  firong  as  ever,  from 
the  Jealoulies  of  fome,  the  Ambition  of  others,  and  the  Defpair  of  Numbers.  This  kept  the 
Nation  in  a  reftlefs  Condition,  and  no  Doubt  weakened  in  no  fmall  Degree  the  Endeavours  of 
the  King  and  Parliament  to  promote  public  Tranquillity ;  which,  for  his  own  and  his  Family’s  Sake, 
was  Henry’s  Intereft  by  promulgating  wholefome  Laws  for  eradicating  old  Abufes,  and  pro¬ 
moting  general  Induftry.  The  Rumour  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  being  in  France  roufed  the  At* 
tention  of  fuch  as  wifhed  to  raife  their  own  Fortunes  by  another  Revolution.  Sir  George 
Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  many  other  Gentlemen  reforted  to  him  there,  as  did  likewife  one 
Frion  (with  what  View  the  Reader  will  for  himfelf  determine)  who  had  been  the  King's  French 
Secretary.  They  fent  over  fuch  flattering  Accounts  to  the  Friends  of  the  Family  of  York,  as 
put  them  in  Motion,  and  induced  them  to  fend  over  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  a  Man  of  Rank  and 
Chara&er,  who  knew  perfectly  the  Son  of  King  Edward,  to  fettle  their  Sentiments.  He  af- 
fured  them  that  this  young  Man  was  certainly  that  Prince,  and  his  Report  had  fuch  Effeffs  as 
alarmed  the  King  exceedingly.  He  took  Two  Methods  to  defeat  thefe  Defigns,  the  Firffc  was 
attempting  to  prove  the  Murder  of  the  Two  Princes  by  Richard,  from  the  Evidence  of  Sir  James 
Tirrel,  who  was  faid  to  have  directed  that  execrable  Deed,  and  one  Dighton,  who  it  was  believed 
had  performed  it.  Lord  Bacon  agrees  that  in  this  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful.  The  next  Step 
was  to  difeover  who  this  Adventurer  really  was,  in  which,  he  was  efleemed  to  have  been  more 
lucky,  and  publifhed  a  plaufible  Narrative,  which  Nobody  durft  contradift.  His  moft  effectual 
Engine  was  the  corrupting  fome  of  the  pretended  Duke’s  Adherents,  and  in  confequence  of  their 
Informations,  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Dawbeny,  Efq;  and  feveral 
other  Gentlemen,  were  convicted  and  executed.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  fome  other  Clergy¬ 
men  of  Character,  were  condemned,  but  not  put  to  Death.  At  length  Sir  Robert  Clifford  cameover, 
accepted  the  King’s  Mercy,  and  accufed  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Henry’s  Father-in-law,  his  own  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  very  Man  who  fet  the  Crown  upon 
his  Head,  all  which  could  not  foften  his  Refentment.  Sir  William  was  convi&ed  and  iuffered ; 
and  by  his  Attainder  Forty  thoufand  Marks  in  ready  Money,  and  Three  thoufand  Pounds  a 
Year  came  to  the  Crown. 
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tered  England  with  a  Scottifh  Army,  and  publiihed  a  Kind  of  Manifeftja 
againfl  Henry,  couched  in  very  plaufible  Terms  p. 

In  this  Expedition  he  met  with  little  or  no  Support,  and  upon  a  Treaty 
between  the  Two  Nations,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  again  into  Ireland  with 
his  Confort,  and  was  there  fo  well  received,  as  to  be  able  with  the  Forces  he 
railed  to  beliege  the  City  of  Waterford  ;  being  repulfed  from  thence,  and 
receiving  an  Invitation  from  the  Cornilh,  who  had  met  with  his  Proclama¬ 
tion  in  their  Expedition  to  Blackheath,  he  readily  accepted  it,  and  with  a  few 
of  his  Followers  eroded  over  to  them.  In  a  very  fiiort  Space  he  drew  to¬ 
gether  an  Army  of  refolute  Men,  and  with  them  came  before  Exe¬ 
ter,  which  he  attacked  with  great  Fury ;  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he 
from  thence  marched  to  Taunton.  The  King’s  Forces  approaching,  he, 
notwithftanding  his  Adherents  were  difpofed  to  rifk  a  Battle,  withdrew 
from  them  with  a  few  of  his  Afiociates,  and  flying  to  Beaulieu,  put  him- 
felf  there  into  Sanctuary.  Yet  finding  the  Place  foon  after  invefted  by  a  Body 
of  Horfe,  on  the  Fromife  of  his  Life  being  fpared,  he  came  out  and  fur- 
rendered  to  the  King.  When  he  was  thus  in  his  Power,  he  made  a  Con- 
fefiion,  which  was  rendered  publick,  and  his  Lady,  who  was  taken  a  little 
after  him,  was  very  kindly  treated,  and  fent  to  remain  with  the  Queen. 

This  unfortunate  Man  being  left  in  a  Sort  of  free  Cuftody,  efcaped  from 
his  Keepers,  endeavouring  to  fly  out  of  the  Kingdom,  but  finding  this  alto¬ 
gether  impracticable,  applied  himfelf  to  the  Prior  of  Sheene,  at  whofe  Inter- 
cefiion  his  Life  wasoncemore  fpared.  This  did  not  however  hinder  his  being 

P  This  Proclamation  was  preferred  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  is  published  at  large  by  Lord 
Bacon,  notwithftanding  it  contains  a  very  different  Picture  of -Henry’s  Reign  from  that  exhibited 
by  his  Lordfhip.  In  this  Piece,  the  Perfon  ftiling  himfelf  Duke  of  York  gives  a  very  fuccinct 
Account  of  his  Prefervation  when  his  Brother  was  murdered,  yet  commends  in  other  Rcfpe&s 
Richard’s  Adminiftration,  laments  the  Fate  of  Sir  William  Stanley  and  other  noble  Perfous  who  had 
fuffered  in  his  Caufe,  charges  Henry  with  employing  none  but  mean  and  interefted  Minifters, 
whom  he  enumerates.  Affirms,  that  though  he  pretended  to  have  deftroyed  a  Tyrant,  he  was 
himfelf  a  greater,  inftancing  his  Opprefiions,  Talliages,  and  Exactions,  all  which  he  promifed  to 
remove  in  cafe  of  Succefs,  .and  to  govern  as  Edward  the  Fourth  had  done  in  the  latter  Part  of 
his  Reign.  He  promifes  a  Reward  of  a  Thoufand  Pounds  in  Money,  and  One  hundred  Marks 
a  Year,  to  whoever  Ihould  kill  or  take  his  Enemy  (King  Henry)  and  concludes  with  declaring, 
that  the  King  of  Scots  aftifted  him  upon  Principles  of  Generality  and  Honour,  and  hau  not  ex? 
afted  from  him  any  Conditions  whatever.  This  Declaration  produced  no  Effect,  probably  for 
thefe  Reafons :  The  principal  Perfons  attached  to  the  Houfe  of  York  were  already  put  to 
Death,  fled  to  Sanctuary,  or  in  Piifon.  The  People  in  the  Northern  Counties  had  been  al¬ 
ready  expofed  to  fuch  drift  Inquilitions,  and  fuch  fevere  Treatment,  that  their  Spirits  were 
broke.  Laftly,  he  came  in  with  an  Army  of  Scot?,  againft  whom  thefe  People  had  an  hereditary 
Hatred.  Henry  the  Seventh  had  in  this  Refpeft  the  good  Fortune  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  He 
encountered  and  deftroyed  in  Detail,  Enemies  that  probably  might  have  borne  him  down,  if 
they  ..had  attacked  him  at  once  and  in  Concei  t. 
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GXpofed  ill  the  mod  ignominious  Manner,  after  which  he  was  (hut  up  in 
the  Tower.  There  it  was  faid  that  he  contrived  to  make  his  own  Efcape, 
and  to  have  perfuaded  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  to  have  gone  with  him, 
for  which  they  were  both  indicted,  convicted,  and  fuffered  Death,  though 
in  different  Ways.  Thefe  Proceedings  were  attended  with  Circumftances 
that  occafioned  many  Sufpicions,  and  certain  it  is,  that  in  providing  for  his 
own  Security  and  that  of  his  Family,  the  King  (looped  to  and  perfifled  in 
Arts  little  luited  to  the  Majefly  of  a  Prince,  and  adted  alfo  in  feveral  In- 
fiances  with  a  Severity  which  even  the  Pretence  of  Neceflity  (much  left* 
Reafon  of  State)  could  never  excufe  q. 

In  refpeft  to  the  Realm  of  Ireland,  the  King  afted  with  much  more. 
Temper  and  Lenity,  though  it  (liould  feem  that  he  had  met  there  with 
more  and  greater  Provocation  than  in  England,.  This  however  mull  be 
afcribed  to  his  refined  Policy;  for  he  knew  not  only  the  fmall  Number  of  his 
Friends  amongfl  the  Inhabitants,  who  were  generally  attached  to  the  Houfe 
of  York,  but  alfo  the  great  Declenlion  of  the  Engl ifli  Interefl,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  foothed  the  Nobility  in  that  Country  till  fuch  Times  as  his  Affairs 
were  in  better  Order,  and  he  was  more  thorougly  informed  of  the  Nature  of 
thofe  Remedies  that  were  fittefl  to  be  applied.  He  then  afled  with  Firmnefs 


q  The  Confeffion  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  mentioned  by  the  King,  when  it  was  firfl  taken,  in  a. 
Tetter  to  the  Mayor  of  Waterford  (18th  Off.  1497)  repeatedly  read  by  hirnfelf,  and  at  the  Place 
of  Execution,  did  not  afford  full  Satisfaction  in  thofe  Days,  when  the  Multitude  beheld  his  Mi¬ 
series  with  Wonder,  and  many  amongfl:  them  with  Pity*  A  Prieff  defirous  of  availing  hirnfelf 
of  popular  Difcontent,  carried  one  Ralph  Wilford  rhe  Son  oP a  Shoemaker  of  London  into 
Kent,  where  be  endeavoured  to  make  him  pafs  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  for  which  the  poor 
Creature  was  hanged.  This  fome  think  haflcned  the  Fate  of  the  Earl  hirnfelf,  which  was  moll 
pitiable,  as  he  was  clearly  incapable  of  committing  any  Crime,  being  fo  ignorant,  that  he  did  not 
know  one  Animal  from  another  (flail  Henry  vii.  fol.  50.)  In  Ireland,  a  Confpiracy  was  formed  in 
Favour  of  a  Baftard  Son  of  Richard  the  Third,  who  had  been  kept  long  in  Prifon,  and  finifhed  his 
Days  there  at  this  Juncture.  Edmund  Earl,  or  as  the  Continuation  of  Fabian’s  Chronicle  calls  him 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  retiring  on  fome  Difccntent  into  Flanders,  the  King  full  of  jealoufy  dire<fted  Sir 
Robert  Curfon  Governor  of  the  Cattle  of  Hamme  to  defert  to  him,  and  to  give  him  the  more  Credit, 
caufed  him,  together  with  the  Earl  and  Five  more,  to  be  folemnly  accurfed  as  his  Enemies  at  St.  Paul’s 
Crofs.  Upon  his  Informations  many  People  of  Quality  were'arrefted,  and  Sir  James  Tirrel,  Banneret, 
and  Governor  of  the  Caflle  of  Guifnes,  who  had  failed  the  King’s  Expectations  in  proving  the 
Death  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  Brother,  Sir  John  Windham  and  others  were  executed  for 
.bolding  a  Correfpondence  with  him.  Philip  Arch-duke  of  Auftria,  under  whofe  Protection 
Suffolk  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  becoming  King  of  Caftile  in  Right  of  his  Wife  Joan,  in  his 
.Paffige  with  her  to  Spain  was  driven  by  a  Storm  on  the  Coaff  of  England,  and  landed  at  Fal¬ 
mouth.  The  King  to  do  him  Honour  invited  him  to  his  Court,  and  treated  him  with  much 
Magnificence  as  well  as  Kindnefs,  yet  before  he  fuffered  him  to  depart,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
Lend  for  Suffolk,  who  was  carried  to  Calais,  from  thence  brought  over  under  a  ftrong  Guard,  and 
■committed  to  the  Tower,  where  when  he  had  remained  fome  Years  (the  King  having  promifed 
bis  Life  to  his  Brother  of  Spain)  He  was,  as  Lord  Herbert  fays,  beheaded  without  legal  Caufc 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  conference,  as  it  was  thought,  of  his  Father’s  Injunction. 

4  2nd 
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.and  Vigour,  fending  over  Sir  Edward  Poyriings  with  the  Title  of  Deputy, 
who  was  a  Man  of  Refolution  and  Wifdom.  He  carried  with  him  a  com¬ 
petent  Force,  and  executed  his  Inffrudtions  with  Spirit  and  Moderation, 
but  being  aware  of  the  Inefficacy  of  fuch  temporary  Expedients,  he  went  a 
great  dedl  farther,  and  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  the  l'ole  falutary 
Inftrument  of  public  Safety,  fettled  a  permanent  Conftitution,  and  by  the 
Adt  that  bears  his  Name,  fecured  a  lafting  Reputation  to  himfelf,  and 
fixed  oil  a  found  and  folid  Balls,  the  Connection  between  the  Kingdoms, 
to  the  mutual  Advantage  of  them  both,  and  to  the  Honour  of  the  Nation, 
by  whofe  fjpontaneous  Suffrages  this  Statute  was  enadtedr. 

The  Condudl  of  Henry,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  was  equally  artful  and 
cautious,  regulated  by  the  Circumftances  of  that  Nation,  and  his  own  In-* 
clinations  to  maintain  Peace,  and  prevent  as  far  as  poffible  any  Interrup¬ 
tion  from  thence  of  his  own  Defigns,  either  foreign  or  domeftick.  In  the 
Beginning  of  his  Reign  James  the  Third  retook  Dunbar,  and  as  Henry's 
Affairs  were  at  that  Time  embarraffed,  this  did  not  occalion  a  War  or  pre¬ 
vent  a  Repetition  of  Truces  during  the  Remainder  of  that  unfortunate  Mo¬ 
narch’s  Reign,  who,  after  a  long  Succeffion  of  Difputes,  was  at  laft  flam  in 
a  civil  War  by  his  own  Subjects,  in  which  however  Henry  took  no  Part. 
James  the  Fourth  was  a  Prince  of  an  adtive  and  martial  Spirit ;  his  Subjedts 
retained  their  old  Jealoufies  and  Prejudices  againfl:  their  Neighbours,  which 

r  The  Firft  Plan  of  a  regular  eftablifhed  Government  in  Ireland  was  laid  in  the  Statutes  made 
in  a  Parliament  held  at  Kilkenny  in  the  40th  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  his  Son  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  poffeffed  by  Inheritance  in  Right  of  his  Wife  One  Third  Part  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  greateft  Part  of  this  fell  through  the  Mortimers  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  Father  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth,  who  governed  here  near  Ten  Years,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  equally  gained  the 
Hearts  of  both  the  Englilh  and  Irifh,  and  was  the  Source  of  that  univerfal  Affeftion  borne  there 
to  his  Family.  This  proved  a  great  Detriment  to  the  Kingdom,  for  moftof  the  Heads  of  the 
great  Englilh  Houfes  came  over  hither  in  his  and  his  Children’s  Quarrel,  in  which  many  of  them 
loft  their  Live?.  The  native  Irifh,  and  Numbers  of  the  Englilh  who  intermarried  with  and 
adopted  their  Manners,  acquired  with  Eafe  in  this  Situation  of  Things  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Kingdom,  fo  that  the  Government  and  Laws  were  reftrained  within  the  narrow  Bounds  of  what 
was  called  the  Englilh  Pale,  which  comprehended  only  Four  fmall  Counties.  In  this  State  of  Af¬ 
fairs  Sir  Edward  Poynings  came  to  the  Adminiftration,  and  palled  his  famous  Aft,  by  which 
all  the  Statutes  made  in  England  before  that  Time  were  rendered  of  Force  in  Ireland.  He 
alfo  provided  by  another  Law,  that  no  Aft  Ihould  be  propounded  in  any  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
but  fuch  as  Ihould  be  firft  tranfmitted  to  England  and  approved  by  the  King  and  Council  under 
the  Great  Seal.  This  was  done  at  the  Prayer  of  the  Commons,  from  a  full  Perfuafion  that  the 
Oppreflions  under  which  they  fuffered,  were  chiefly  owing  to  Laws  made  by  Governors  of  their 
own  Nation,  who,  inftead  of  confulting  the  public  Intereft,  fought  only  their  private  Benefit  and 
the  Support  of  the  Faftion  they  formed.  Sir  Edward  made  many  other  good  Laws  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  Revenue,  promoting  Civility,  and  extending  legal  Authority  through  the  Kingdom. 
He  was  enabled  to  do  this,  by  convincing  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  he  had  the  common 
Good  and  no  finifter  Ends  at  Heart,  and  his  Aftions  correfponded  with  his  Profelfions. 

2  French 
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French  Intrigues  were  never  wanting  to  foment.  As  the  natural  Confe- 
quences  of  thefe,  fome  Hoftilities  paffed  between  the  Two  Nations,  which 
from  time  to  time  were  fufpended  by  Truces,  not  very  ftri&ly  obferved 
on  either  Side,  but  ftill  a  Spirit  of  Negotiation  was  kept  alive.  At  length, 
as  hath  been  before  hinted,  James  made  Two  vigorous  Incurlions  intoEng- 
land,  and  the  Earl  of  Surry  in  return  carried  Fire  and  Sword  into  Scotland, 
fo  that  a  long  and  bloody  War  feemed  inevitable,  when,  without  the  lead 
Injury  to  his  own  Honour*  Henry  found  Means  to  let  on  Foot  a  new  Treaty, 
by  the  Mediation  of  a  Spanifh  Ambaffador,  which,  after  a  longTrain  of  Ne¬ 
gotiations,  terminated  as  he  wifhed  in  a  Peace,  cemented  by  a  Marriage  be¬ 
tween  James  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  elded  Daughter  to  Henry,  which 
gave  prefent  Joy  to  both  Nations,  and  proved  in  refpedt  to  Poderity  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  mod  happy  Events s. 

The  King  in  refpedt  to  foreign  Affairs  adled  with  a  Degree  of  Circum- 
fpedtion  that  expofed  his  Conduct,  in  his  own  and  in  fucceeding  Times,  to 
much  Cenfure.  He  had,  while  only  a  private  Man  and  in  Exile,  lived  long- 
in  Bretagne  under  the  Protection  of  Francis  II..  the  reigning  Duke,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  ancient  and  natural  Ally  of  the  Englifh  Nation.  A  War 

*  Amongk  other  Methods  which  the  King  pra&ifed  to  amufe  James  the  Third,  there  wa# 
Gne  very  Angular,  which  was  the  connecting  their  Families  by  Three  Matches.  To  the  King, 
he  offered  the  Dowager  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Two  of  her  Daughters  for  his  Two  Sons.- 
It  came  to  nothing,  and  very  probably  was  never  intended.  As  he  gave  that  Prince  no  Aflifl- 
ance  in  his  Troubles,  fo  he  kept  a  ftriCh  Eye  on  his  Son,  though  a  Stripling,  from  the  Moment 
of  his  Accedion,  and  to  prevent  his  giving  him  any  Trouble,  either  formed  or  at  leak  encou¬ 
raged  a  Defign  of  feizing  his  Perfon,  and  that  of  his  Brother  the  Earl  of  Rofs,  in  which  we  may 
be  fure  he  was  in  earned,  from  his  advancing  a  Sum  of  Money  to  Three  Perfons  of  fome  Qua¬ 
lity  who  undertook  it,  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  440.  He  had  enough  to  do  with  this  young  Prince 
afterwards,  who  at  the  Infligation  of  the  French  King  and  his  Queen  was  frequently  difpofed  to 
give  him  Trouble,  but  at  the  fame  Time  found  Employment  for  the  Northern  Lords  in  the  De¬ 
fence  of  their  Property  on  the  Borders.  The  Two  Inroads  he  made  in  favour  of  Perkin  engaged 
the  King  (as  is  faid  in  the  Text)  to  make  ufe  of  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  Ambaflador  from  Ferdi- 
dand  and  Ifabella,  by  whofe  Negotiation  it  is  thought  he  gained  a  thorough  Inlight  into  that 
Prince’s  Difpofition,  whom  he  managed  afterwards  by  Dr.  Fox,  then  Bilhop  of  Durham,  who 
propofed  to  him  the  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Margaret,  at  that  Time  very  young,  and  by  the 
Hopes  of  it  kept  him  quiet  till  it  was  accomplifhed,  when  file  was  in  her  Fifteenth  Year.  Her 
Portion  was  Thirty  thoufand  Nobles  or  Ten  thoufand  Pounds,  her  Jointure  Two  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year,  and  One  thoufand  Pounds  Scots,  which  made  Five  Hundred  Marks  Sterling  for 
her  Privy  Purfc  during  the  King’s  Life.  The  Jointure  was  confirmed  by  Parliament.  It  may  not 
be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  Marriage  Portion  given  with  Katherine  of  Spain  to  Prince  Arthur 
was  Two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  making  about  Forty-one  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Sixty- 
fix  Pounds,  and  that  the  Portion  which  Henry  ftipulated  to  give  with  his  Daughter  Mary  to  the- 
Arch-duke  Charles  of  Aukria  was  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Crowns,  which  Marriage 
however  never  took  EffeCt.  Henry  himfelf  entered  into  a  ContraCf  (which  never  took  Place)  for 
a  Second  Marriage  with  Margaret  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Savoy,  and  King  Philip  fiipulated  to 
give  her  Three  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  amounting  to  Sixty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling. 

breaking; 
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breaking  out  between  this  Prince  and  the  French,  Henry  inflead  of  affording 
him  immediate  and  powerful  Affiftance,  contented  himfelf  with  offering 
bis  Mediation.  The  French  not  only  accepted  it,  but  teftified  alfo  a  Dif- 
pofition  loan  amicable  Compromife  of  their  Differences,  but  at  the  fame 
Time  carried  on  the  War  with  Diligence  and  Vigour.  The  King  continued 
to  temporize,  yet  buffered  Woodvile,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Idle  of 
Wight,  to  tranlport  into  Bretanny  a  few  hundred  Men,  with  whom  he 
joined  the  Duke’s  Army,  and  not  long  after  perifhed  with  them  and  the 
whole  Force  of  Bretagne,  in  the  fatal  Battle  of  St.  Aubin. 

The  Duke  dying,  left  an  only  Daughter,  who  was  contracted  to  Maxi¬ 
milian  King  of  the  Romans,  who  by  the  Acquifition  of  the  Dutchy  in 
her  Right,  mud  have  become  a  formidable  Enemy  to  France.  In  their 
Quarrel  Henry  feemed  refolved  to  engage,  and  for  the  Support  of  fo 
popular  a  War,  obtained  a  competent  Supply  from  Parliament.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  fent  over  Six  thoufand  Men  under  the  Command  of  the 
Lord  Brooke,  who  rendered  great  Service  while  he  remained  there,  which 
was  not  long.  He  found  the  Miniflers  of  the  young  Dutchefs  involved  in 
Pifputes  among  themfelves,  fo  that  nothing  of  any  Moment  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  that  the  very  Subfiftence  of  the  Englifh  Troops  was  ef- 
teemed  by  her  Subjects  as  a  greater  Burden  than  their  Services  could  ba¬ 
lance.  The  French  availed  themfelves  of  thefe  Intrigues,  which  very  pro¬ 
bably  they  had  excited,  by  offering  to  the  Dutchefs  the  Participation  of 
the  Throne  of  France,  though  ffie  was  contracted  to  Maximilian,  and  their 
King  Charles  the  Eighth  to  his  Daughter,  then  a  Child,  refiding  at  Paris, 
and  treated  as  Queen  of  France,  This  Negotiation  was  managed  with 
jfuch  Secrecy,  and  with  fuch  Addrefs,  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  it  had 
taken  Effedt  ;  and  thus  by  a  Marriage  rather  neceffary  than  voluntary, 
this  great  and  important  Fief  was  annnexed  to  the  Crown  of  France,  of 
which  at  Home  and  Abroad  Henry  bpre  all  the  Blame f, 

Tm 

1  Notwithftanding  the  numerous  and  bitter  Reflections  on  Henry  the  Seventh  for  his  Behaviour 
in  this  Affair  of  Bretagne,  fome  Apology  may  be  made  for  it.  In  refpeCt  to  Gratitude,  if  he  \va$ 
indebted  to  the  Duke,  he  was  no  lefs  fo  to  the  King,  by  whofe  Affiftance  He  was  enabled  to 
make  that  Defcent  on  England  which  brought  him  to  the  Throne.  In  the  next  Place,  the 
French  King  was  not  clearly  the  Aggreffor ;  fince  the  Duke,  previous  to  the  War,  had  received  and 
nflifted  his  Rebels.  It  flrould  from  thence  feem  that  King  Henry  was  not  fo  blameable  in  aflu  thing 
the  Character  of  Mediator.  In  refpeCt  to  both  Parties,  their  Forces,  Inclinations,  and  Intrigues, 
Henry  underftood  them  better  than  any  other  Man  of  his  Time,  and  might  therefore  be  pre¬ 
fumed  to  aft  from  that  Knowledge.  His  own  Affairs  during  the  Courfe  of  this  Difpyite  were  in 
none  of  the  beft  Poftures.  At  the  beginning  of  it  he  had  Lambert  Simnel  and  his  Affociates 
on  his  Hands.  The  Lofs  of  Woodvile,  and  thofe  brave  Men  whom  he  commanded,  might  ap. 
pear  to  him  an  ill  Omen,  and  he  was  not  like  to  be  better  difpofed  from  the  InfurreCtion  in  the 
jHorth,  on  accpunt  of  the  SubUdy  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  Parliament  for  fending  Suc- 
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The  King  was  by  no  Means  infenfible,  either  of  the  Affront  or  the  Af- 
perfion,  and  therefore  to  ffew  at  once  his  Force  and  his  Refentment,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  Humour  of  his  People,  made  immediately  open 
Preparations  for  a  War  againft  France,  and  even  avowed  an  Intention  of 
reviving  old  Claims,  and  of  making  an  abfolute  Conqueft  of  that  King¬ 
dom.  In  fupport  of  thefe  Declarations  he  entered  into  very  prudent  and 
proper  Alliances  Abroad,  raifed  large  Supplies,  and  drew  together  a  very 
formidable  Army  at  Home.  Thefe  Forces,  commanded  by  moft  of  the 
Nobility  of  the  Kingdom,  he  tranfported  in  the  Autumn  to  Calais,  and 
though  late  in  the  Seafon  undertook  immediately  the  Siege  of  Bologne, 
which  he  puffed  on  with  great  Vigour.  He  well  knew  the  State  of 
France  at  that  Time,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  French  King,  and  that 
both  thefe  were  very  favourable  to  his  concealed  Views.  In  this  Situ¬ 
ation  of  Things  the  Enemy  made  Overtures  for  a  Peace,  thefe  were  fe- 
conded  by  the  Advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  the  principal  Officers 
of  his  own  Army,  fupported  by  a  long  Train  of  fpecious  Reafons. 
This  produced  an  immediate  Negotiation,  which  in  due  Time  ended  in  a 
Treaty,  conceived  in  Terms  perfectly  conformable  to  his  Notions,  and 
purchafed,  as  he  wiffi ed,  at  a  very  dear  Rate ;  notwithstanding  which 
it  was  then,  and  hath  been  fince  confidered  in  no  very  advantageous 
Light u. 

As 

cours  into  Bretagne  It  is  true,  that  he  made  very  ftridl  Stipulations  with  the  Dutchefs  for 
the  Repayment  of  the  Expences,  that  as  an  Auxiliary  he  incurred,  and  had  certain  Places  put 
into  his  Hands  by  way  of  Security.  But  thefe  Points  being  fettled,  he  actually  fent  over  Six 
thoufand  Men,  and  his  Frugality  with  refpedt  to  the  Blood  and  Treafure  of  his  Subjedls,  the 
State  of  the  Nation  at  that  Time  confidered,  may  to  a  candid  Politician  not  appear  either  inglo¬ 
rious  or  criminal.  After  the  Succours  were  fent,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  Dutchefs  could  not 
carry  on  the  War,  from  Caufes  in  which  he  had  no  Concern,  and  whatever  his  Behaviour  might 
be  to  her,  it  is  allowed  that  hers  was  not  very  commendable  in  refpedl  to  him,  fince,  contrary  to 
her  exprefs  Engagement,  fhe  contradled  herfelf  to  Maximilian  without  his  Confent,  and  with 
the  Fadlions  in  her  Court  which  brought  about  the  Diffolution  of  that  Marriage,  and  her  enter¬ 
ing  into  another  with  Charles  the  Eighth,  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  when  it  broke  out  he  adted 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  did  not  betray  any  Want  of  political  PrudenGe  or  Magnanimity.  He  had 
then  juft  Reafon  to  refent  the  Behaviour  of  the  French  King;  he  did  fo,  declared  it  openly,  and 
took  the  proper  Steps  to  make  him  feel  its  EfFedfs.  It  was  the  Addition  of  Power  this  gave  to 
France  that  excited  a  general  Alarm,  as  if  (lie  was  become  thereby  invincible.'  Henry  could  not 
ufe  a  more  clear  or  convincing  Argument  to  his  own  Subjedts,  to  his  Allies,  or  to  the  Reft  of 
Europe,  than  by  declaring  War  immediately  againft  this  formidable  Crown,  to  Ihew  that  fhe  was 
ftill  in  his  Opinion  vulnerable. 

u  The  King  in  a  wife  and  weighty  Speech  explained  the  Caufes  of  the  War  to  his  Parliament 
He  faid  he  had  been  negledfed,  .deceived,  and  infulted  by  the  French  King,  that  his  Allies  were 
Maximilian,  who  was  Mafter  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  ;  but  that 
without  counting  upon  thefe,  he  meant  to  make  good  his  Quarrel  by  his  own  Force,  and  to 
make  the  War  pay  itfeif.  His  Army  confifted  of  Twenty-five  thoufand  Foot,  and  Sixteen  htin- 
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As  to  the  other  Potentates  of  Europe,  he  maintained  fuch  a  Correa 
fpondence  with  them,  as  procured  great  Refpedt  to  himfelf,  and  derived 
confiderable  Advantages  to  his  Subjects.  His  Intereft  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  during  Five  Pontificates  was  fo  prevalent,  that  he  fcarce  met  with 
any  Refufal  in  his  Requefts,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  he  turned  to 
great  Utility  at  Home,  and  which  conftantly  preferved  to  him  the  Attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Clergy.  Fie  was  even  courted  by  the  Holy  See,  received 
Prefents  from  feveral  Popes,  and  was  regarded  as  their  Protedtor,fwhich  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  in  thofe  Times  to  raife  and  fupport  his  Character 
through  all  Chriftendom.  The  Emperor  Frederick  held  him  in  great 
Efteem,  and  with  much  Reafon,  for  at  the  Requeft  of  his  Son  Maximi- 
'lian,  he  granted  a  Supply  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds,  no  fmall  Sum  in  thofe 
Days,  towards  the  Expences  of  the  War  againft  the  Turks.  He  made 
Two  Treaties  with  King  John  the  Second  of  Denmark,  both  of  them 
very  beneficial  to  his  People.  With  the  commercial  Republic  of  Florence 
he  concluded  an  Alliance  of  very  great  Confequence  to  the  Nation,  as  it 
ferved  equally  to  extend  both  their  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Through 
the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Reign  he  maintained  a  clofe  Connection  with  Fer¬ 
dinand  ancFIfabella,  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  which  was  in  all  RefpeCts  ho¬ 
nourable  to  him,  and  profitable  to  his  People,  in  which  laft  RefpeCt  he 
concluded  with  King  Philip  while  here,  a  beneficial  Treaty  of  Commerce. 
He  kept  the  Hanfe  Towns  in  Awe,  though  they  could  not  help  feeing 
with  Regret  the  great  Trade  carried  on  by  his  Subjects  in  their  own  Ship- 

dred  Horfe,  which  were  embarked  on  Five  hundred  Tranfports,  commanded  under  Him  by  his 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  many  other  Nobles.  Maximilian,  inftcad 
of  being  able  to  aflift  him  flood  in  need  of  his  Aid  againft  his  own  rebellious  Subjects,  and  re» 
ceived  it.  Ferdinand  King  of  Caflile,  like  a  wife  Prince,  made  a  feparate  Peace,  and  gained  thereby 
Two  good  Provinces.  In  this  Situation  Henry  made  out  a  long  Bill  for  the  Arrears  of  Tribute 
due  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the-Amount  of  the  Succours  he  had  given  to  the 
Dutchefs  of  Bretagne  then  Queen  of  France,  and  the  Expences  of  the  War,  amounting  in  the 
Whole  to  Seven  hundred  Forty-five  thoufand  Ducats,  computed  by  a  Writer  of  thofe  Times 
at  One  hundred  Eighty-fix  thoufand  Pounds,  though  perhaps  a  little  largely,  which  the  French 
King  undertook  to  pay  at  One  hundred  Twenty- five  thoufand  Livres,  half  yearly;  which  Agree¬ 
ment  was  ratified  by  the  Nobles  of  France,  and  the  King  farther  confented  to  be  excommuni¬ 
cated  bj?  the  Pope  if  he  Failed  in  his  Payments,  which  neither  he  nor  his  Succefibr  did.  The 
King  acquainted  the  City  of  London,  by  his  Letter,  of  the  Terms  he  had  made,  and  fi- 
nilhed  the  Whole  of  bis  Expedition  in  Three  Months.  It  hath  been  faid  by  way  of  Refledfion  on 
this  Treaty,  that  the  King  fold  his  People  War,  and  his  Enemies  Peace ;  but  if  we  confider  that  he 
was  deferted  by  his  Allies,  that  he  made  very  honourable  Terms,  and  compelled  France  to  pay  very 
dear  for  the  Injury  he  had  received,  and  confider  likewife  that  at  this  Juncture  he  was  in  Dan¬ 
ger  on  the  Side  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy  was  contriving  an  Infurreflion 
in  England,  we  lhall  perhaps  think  he  did  as  well  to  content  himfelf  with  what  he  ftiled  a 
Tribute,  rather  than  at  the  Expence  of  Blood  and  Treafure  to  have  acquired  a  Province  or  Two 
in  France,  which  mult  have  been,-  as  Experience  (hewed,,  a  conftant  as  well  as  a  heavy  Bur¬ 
den  on  his  Subjects. 

fing 
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ping  in  the  Baltic,  which  they  had  till  then  in  a  great  Meafure  mono- 
polized  w. 

But  the  ftrongeft  Marks  of  his  confummate  Skill  in  Negotiation  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  Tranfa&ions  with  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  which 
were  then  in  their  mod:  flourilhing  Condition,  with  whom  he  was  in  con¬ 
tinual  Correfpondence,  and  to  whofe  Intereds,  from  Motives  of  true  Po¬ 
licy,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  almod  as  much  Attention  as  to  his  own. 

This  arofe  from  the  double  Relation  in  which  that  Country  dood  to 
ours.  For,  confidered  in  a  political  Light,  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy  had 
been  long  our  mod  ufeful  Ally  againd  France,  and  as  fuch  was  peculiarly 
fo  in  the  State  of  Things  during  his  Time.  In  a  commercial  View,  the 
Ties  were  no  lefs  drong  between  the  Two  Nations.  Yet  notwithdand- 
this,  and  all  the  Pains  taken  by  Henry  to  maintain  the  drifted  Harmony 
with  the  Flemings,  it  was  fometimes  interrupted  in  regard  to  both  Con¬ 
nections.  The  Affairs  of  Maxmilian  King  of  the  Romans,  Arch-duke  of 
Audria,  and  Tutor  to  his  Son  Philip,  who  in  Right  of  his  Mother  was 
the  Heir  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy,  were  in  continual  Diforder,  and 
though  he  was  often  relieved  and  always  fupported  by  Henry,  was  ne- 
verthelefs  at  certain  Times  far  from  being  on  good  Terms  with  him  or 
with  his  own  Subjects,  whence  many  Mifchiefs  and  Mifunderdandings 
enfued.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  great  Wealth  accruing  from  their  nu¬ 
merous  Manufactures  and  extenfive  Commerce,  excited  a  Degree  of  Ar¬ 
rogance,  and  a  drong  Spirit  of  Monopoly  in  the  Flemings,  which  in  their 

w  Thefe  Treaties  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  at  that  Time  pofTeiled  alfo  Sweden  and 
Norway,  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  374.  381.  Seldeni  Mare  claufum,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
32.  and  deferve  great  Confideration.  By  them  Permiffion  is  given  to  the  Englifh  freely  to  vifit 
Iceland,  and  to  furnifh  the  Natives  With  Woollen  Cloth,  as  well  as  to  fifh  upon  the  Coafts, 
which  before  the  Difcovery  of  Newfoundland  afforded  a  very  beneficial  Branch  of  Commerce. 
They  were  alfo  allowed  to  purchafe  Lands  to  build  Houfes  and  Magazines  at  Bergen,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  the  Danifii  Dominions,  and  to  eleft  a  Magiftrate  to  prefiie  over  their  Factories. 
By  the  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Florence,  Rymeri  Feed.  Tom.  xii.  p.  390.  the  Wools  fent 
into  Italy,  except  Six  hundred  Sacks  to  Venice,  were  to  be  carried  into  their  Dominions,  and 
in  Englifh  Shipping.  At  the  very  Beginning  of  his  Reign  Henry  granted  fome  Indulgences  to 
the  Subjefts  of  this  Republic  in  refpeft  to  the  Cufiom  upon  the  Goods  they  exported.  Towards 
the  Clofe  of  it  he  remitted  to  the  Venetian  Merchants  certain  Penalties  that  they  had  incurred. 
We  fee  in  thefe  Inftances  in  how  different  a  Manner  he  could  aft  with  refpeft  to  Foreigners, 
though  very  fevere  in  the  like  Cafes  with  refpeft  to  his  own  Subjefts.  His  Interefl:  was  the 
Spring  of  Aftion  in  both  ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  lefs  of  our  national  Produce  would  be  ex¬ 
ported  under  Duties  grievous  to  the  Merchant,  and  that  in  refpeft  to  Commerce  it  was  better  to 
pafs  by  fmall  Offences  than  to  hazard  either  the  Interruption  or  the  Decreafe  of  it.  To  fay  the 
Truth,  the  Treaties  in  thefe  Three  Reigns,  maturely  confidered,  will  convince  the  Reader  that 
the  Traffick  of  the  Englifh  Subjeft  was  much  more  extenfive  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 

N  n  n  2  Confequences 
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Confequences  created  frequent  Difputes  with  the  Engli/h,  and  heavy  Com¬ 
plaints  on  both  Sides. 

In  fuch  a  Train  of  complicated  Concerns,  this  Monarch  proceeded  with 
equal  Patience  and  Perfeverance,  diffembling  at  fame  Periods  his  Difcon- 
tents,  and  availing  himfelf  at  others  of  critical  Conjunctures,  by  which  he 
'  was  enabled  to  do  at  one  Time  what  would  have  been  abfolutely  im¬ 
practicable  at  another.  He  was  never  actuated  in  refpeCt  to  thefe  People 
either  by  Refentment  or  Caprice,  and  yet,  when  his  ableft  Minifters  failed 
of  obtaining  Satisfaction  from  them  by  fair  Means,  he  had  Recourfe  to 
an  abfolute  Prohibition  of  Trade  between  the  Two  Countries,  which, 
though  attended  with  no  ftnall  Inconvenience  to  his  own  Subjects,  bore  fo 
much  harder  on  the  Flemings,  that  they  were  at  length  glad  to  accommo¬ 
date  Matters  on  his  Terms,  which  were  however  highly  reafonablej  and 
when  this  Reconciliation  had  once  taken  Place  they  never  ventured  to  differ 
with  him  afterwards,  but  prudently  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  Harmony 
which  lo  manifeftly  promoted  the  commercial  Interefts  of  both  Na¬ 
tions  x. 

We  come  now  to  that  Part  of  this  Reign,  which  in  the  View  in  which 
we  conlider  it,  we  have  already  hinted  is  of  no  fmall  Importance,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  ConduCl  of  this  Monarch  as  a  Legiflator.  He  was  fo,  driCUy 
fpeaking,  his  Laws  proceeding  in  a  great  Meafure  from  himfelf,  and  in 
that  RefpeCt  bearing  the  Stamp  of  his  Character.  The  Three  great  Ob- 

x  The  Caufe  of  that  great  Quarrel  mentioned  in  the  Text  was  Maximilian’s  conniving  at,  or 
rather  concurring  in  the  Intrigues  of  Margaret  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy  to  difturb  Henry’s 
Government,  on  which  he  prohibited  Trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  obliged  the  Flemings 
to  quit  his  Kingdom,  which  they  retaliated.  This  Interruption  of  Commerce  was  moll  feverely 
felt  by  the  City  of  Antwerp,  which  had  rifen  from  a  very  inconfideratle  Place  to  great  Wealth 
and  Splendour  by  the  Refidence  of  the  Englifh  Merchants.  Wheeler’s  Treatife  of  Commerce, 
p.  16,  17.  About  Three  Years  after,  when  Philip  came  to  govern  his  own  Dominions,  he  by  his 
Ambafladors  defired  to  renew  the  old  Correfpondence.  Henry  was  by  no  means  averfe  ;  for  though 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  took  all  the  Cloths  that  were  made  in  England,  which 
(hewed  the  Importance  of  that  Company,  yet  many  Inconveniencies  were  felt,  fo  that  the  Con- 
clufxon  of  a  large  and  explicit  Treaty,  which  may  be  found  in  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  587.  was 
very  acceptable  to  both  Nations.  This  was  called  Intercurfus  Magnus  by  the  Flemings,  becaufe 
it  fettled  all  Difputes,  and  was  very  favourable  to  their  Filheries,  and  when  the  Englifh  Mer¬ 
chants  returned  again  in  confequence  of  it  to  Antwerp,  folemn  Proceffions  were  made,  and  they 
were  received  with  thegreateft  Demonflrations  of  Joy.  But  about  Ten  Years  after,  when  Philip 
King  of  Caflile  their  Sovereign  was  here,  Henry  engaged  him  to  conclude  a  new  Treaty  lefs  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  Subjects  in  fome  Refpefts,  Rymer,  Tom.  xiii.  p,  132,  and  this  the  Flemings 
Riled  Intercurfus  Malus.  However,  Henry  not  long  after  confented  to  a  provifional  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  Margaret  Dutchefs  of  Savoy,  then  Governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  her  Ne¬ 
phew  Charles  of  Auftria,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 

3  jeas 
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jeds  that  occupied  his  Attention  were  the  fixing  his  Power,  the  filling  his 
Purfe,  and  the  eftablifhing  his  Pofierity.  As  he  was  fieady  and  uniform 
in  all  his  Purfuits,  we  have  from  hence  a  Glue  that  will  lead  us  through 
all  the  Labyrinth  of  his  Policy.  His  Abilities  were,  as  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  rather  folid  than  fhining ;  he  was  guided  by  the  Lights  of 
Obfervation  and  Experience,  and  was  indefatigable  in  point  of  Applica¬ 
tion.  He  came  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  State  of  the  Country  and 
its  Inhabitants,  by  thole  well  acquainted  with  both,  at  his  leating  him- 
lelf  upon  the  Throne.  He  was  well  aware  that  no  Authority  could  be 
exercifed  over  a  diftra&ed  and  tumultuous  Race  of  Men,  who  werefirft  to  be 
reduced  and  gradually  reconciled  to  Order,  by  feeling  its  good  Effects. 
He  was  very  fenfible  that  no  great  Revenue  could  be  railed  upon  an  indi¬ 
gent  People,  and  he  very  well  knew  that  Induftry  alone  was  the  Wealth 
of  a  Nation.  He  was  alio  convinced,  that  Commerce  as  well  as  Confi- 
deration  in  the  Eye  of  the  Reft  of  the  World,  could  be  no  otherwife  ac¬ 
quired  or  maintained'  than  by  a  fair  Correfpondence  and  iudicious  Con¬ 
nections  with  foreign  States.  To  the  Attainment  of  thele  Ends  therefore 
his  Laws  were  directed  ;  and  the  carrying  them  into  a  conftant,  regular, 
and  ftriCt  Execution,  was  the  unceafing  Bufinefs  of  his  Adminiftration  }. 

The  fame  Motive  determined  him  in  the  Choice  of  his  Inftruments. 
The  great  Officers  of  his  Court,  the  Government  of-  Provinces  and  For- 

treftes,  and  the  Command  of  his  Armies  at  Home  and  Abroad,  he  gave  to 

\ 

y  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  perfonal  Characters  of  Princes  when  judicioufly  drawn,  are 
of  great  Utility,  as  well  as  very  ornamental  in  Hiftory.  Yet  this,  certainly  was  not  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  prefent  Work,  and  if  they  have  been  fometimes  introduced,  it  was  from  a  real,  or  at  lead:  a 
conceived  Neceflity  of  illuftraring  the  Subjects  here  treated  ;  but  in  no  Cafe  have  we  entered  fo 
deeply  as  in  the  prefent,  and  the  Reafon  is  obvious,  the  perfonal  and  political  Character  of  Henry 
being  precifely  the  fame.  He  was  at  all  Times,  on  all  Occafions,  and  in  every  Situation  a  King. 
He  feated  himfelf  on  the  Throne  with  fo  dubious  a  Title,  and  found  that  fo  often  called  in 
Queftion,  that  he  had  no  Leifure  to  aft  otherwife.  He  was  conflrained  to  have  his  Wits  always 
about  him,  to  be  ever  upon  his  Guard,  and  to  have  the  Support  of  his  Dignity  continually  in  View. 
He  was  certainly  an  unamiable  Prince,  from  his  continual  Attention  to  Himfelf  and  to  his  own 
In  ter  eft,  and  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  his  Conduft  hath  been  feverely  criticifed.  The 
being  obliged  to  dwell  fo  particularly  on  his  Story  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  but  being  necef- 
fary  we  have  endeavoured  to  treat  it  fairly,  without  favouring,  flattering,  or  libelling  his  Mea- 
fures.  Where  it  is  faid  in  the  Text  that  his  Laws  were  peculiarly  his  own,  it  was  not  meant 
that  he  diftated  them  at  his  Will,  and  obtruded  them  on  the  Legiflature,  for  that  was  by  no 
means  his  Method.  But  they  were  for  the  moft  Part  planned  and  dlgefled  in  his  Council,  and  when 
brought  into  Parliament,  had  fuch  a  Colour  of  common  Benefit  and  public  Good,  as  induced 
both  Houfes,  and  the  Commons  in  particular,  to  adopt  them  with  great  Readinc-fs,  in  which  they 
confidered  their  own  Benefit,  though  in  their  Firfi  Conception,  the  King  no  Doubt  confidered 
his.  Upon  the  Whole  we  have  drawn  his  Charafter  from  Fafts,  and  the  Praife  we  have  given  to 
his  Laws  ftands  on  the  fame  Bafis.  With  refpeft  to  his  Motives,  they  can  only  be  reached  by 
Conjefture;  but  as  to  the  Effefts  of  his  Statutes,  which  we  have  chiefly  confidered,  it  muft  be 
do  wellathat  there  is  a  Degree  at  leaft  of  Certainty. 

Men 
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Men  of  Birth  and  Quality  didinguifhed  by  their  Talents.  The  Clergy  he 
employed  in  Embaflies,  received  them  into  his  Council,  and  confided  in 
them  for  the  Management  of  his  mod  fecret  Affairs.  His  Lawyers'  had 
no  fmall  Share  in  his  Favour,  and  in  all  his  Tranfadlions  with  his  People, 
being  fuppofed  to  cloath  the  King’s  Sentiments  with  proper  Words,  in  all 
Adts  of  State.  In  thefe  and  in  many  other  Inftances  he  followed  the  Ex¬ 
amples  of  his  immediate  Predecefiors  ;  for  though  he  hated  the  Family* 
and  perfecuted  the  Adherents  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  yet  he  adopted  with¬ 
out  Scruple  their  Maxims  of  Government  z. 

In  regard  to  Law,  he  provided  by  a  Statute,  that  Fines  duly  acknowledged 
iliould  bar  dormant  Claims,  which  added  much  Security  to  landed  Pro¬ 
perty.  He  laboured  to  reprefs  the  Partiality  and  Corruption  of  Juries, 
which  was  then  a  common  and  dangerous  Offence.  The  Punifhment  of 
Murder,  which  till  then  was  very  frequently  evaded  from  leaving  too  much 
in  the  Power  of  the  Appellant,  was  by  Statute  made  more  certain  and 
effectual,  by  directing  an  immediate  Profecution  againft  Offenders  at  the 
Inftance  of  the  Crown.  The  Punifhment  of  Burning  in  the  Left  Hand, 
when  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  was  allowed,  took  Place  in  this  Reign ;  and 
this  Benefit  was  at  the  lame  Time  limited  to  the  Firft  Offence.  The 
carrying  away  Women  by  Force,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Fortunes,  was 
made  Felony.  All  Perfons  imprifoned  for  Crimes  were  directed  to  be 
called  over  by  the  Juftices  of  Gaol  Delivery,  in  order  to  their  being 
punifhed  or  difcharged.  The  Negligence  or  Partiality  of  Juftices  of  the 
Peace,  on  whofe  Vigilance  the  public  Quiet  was  held  to  depend,  was 

*■  It  will  be  expefted  that  I  ffiould  bring  fome  Proofs  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Text.  He  began 
his  Reign  in  the  fame  Manner  with  his  Predeceflors,  by  a  Law  to  declare  his  Title,  another  to 
fettle  the  Succeffion,  and  by  a  Refumption.  He  borrowed  Money  frequently  from  the  City  of 
London,  at  firft  with  Difficulty,  afterwards  without,  and  this  he  did  when  in  no  Want,  that  by 
the  Punctuality  of  his  Payments  he  might  gain  Credit.  He  fent  for  the  great  Lords  of  Ireland 
over,  after  Lambert  Simnel’s  Bufinefs,  reproved  and  afterwards  careffied  them,  and  made  a  con- 
fiderable  Prefent  to  the  Lord  Howth.  He  revived  the  Benevolence  invented  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Lord  Bacon  fays  by  Confent  of  Parliament,  which  is  not  ftriftly  fo,  yet  he  mentioned 
his  Intention  in  his  Speech,  and  his  Reafon,  that  the  meaner  Sort  of  People  might  be  fpared.  He 
afterwards  obtained  an  Aft  to  levy  the  Arrears  of  this  Benevolence.  In  making  Peace  with  France 
he  purfued  Edward’s  Meafures  Step  by  Step,  and  like  him  permitted  his  Nobility  to  receive  Penfions. 
He  took  great  Pains  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  City  of  London,  condefcended  to  be  Mafler  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors  Company,  and  dined  with  them  in  their  Hall  in  his  Habit.  He  built  large 
Ships  and  lent  them  to  the  Merchants,  whom  he  alfo  accommodated  with  Money  to  enable  them 
to  enlarge  their  Commerce.  In  confequence  of  the  great  Effefts  produced  by  his  Treaties  with 
Denmark  he  incorporated  the  Stock-fiffi  Mongers.  It  was  not  for  the  Sake  of  advancing  fome- 
thing  new,  that  thkJLemark  was  made,  but  for  a  better  Reafon,  to  ffiew  that  the  fame  Plan  of 
Governtnentfubfifted  here,  for  almoll  Haifa  Century,  which  will  in  fome  Meafure  account  for 
the  very  extraordinary  Elfefts  that  it  produced,  and  which  are  not  therefore  to  be  afcribed  entirely 
to  this  Prince*. 
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quickened  by  a  Law,  the  Contents  of  which  were  properly  made  known 
to  the  People,  who  from  thence,  if  they  were  injured,  knew  where,  how, 
and  from  whom  to  feek  Redrefs.  In  our  Days  feveral  of  thefe  Statutes 
may  feem  to  be  of  fmall  Moment,  and  others  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fe- 
vere.  But  if  we  go  to  the  Bottom,  reflect  on  the  long  Period  in  which  thefe 
Evils  had  remained  without  Remedy,  confider  the  Effects  that  they  muft 
have  produced,  and  contemplate  impartially  their  Confequences,  we  (hall- 
very  probably  difcern,  that  much  of  the  Quiet  we  enjoy,  much  of  the  Se-* 
curity  we  poflefs,  and  much  of  the  Civility  of  which  we  boaft,  may  have 
been  owing  to  the  Alterations  made  by  thefe  Laws,  and  their  gradual- 
influence  on  the  Tempers  and  Manners  of  the  People  a 

In  refpedt  to  the  general  Oeconomy  of  the  Subjects  in  his  Dominions, 
many  Statutes  were  made  in  his  Time,  and  though  fome  of  thefe  might  be 
improper,  others  prove  ineffectual,  and  it  may  be  a  few  might  be  inju¬ 
rious  in  their  Confequences,  yet  were  many  of  them  highly  ufeful,  and  all 
of  them  apparently  well  intended,  for  which  he  deferved  great  Praife.  Pie 
faw  with  very  juft  Concern,  that  Paflion  which  difcovered  itfelf  in 
his  Time  for  Inclofures,  in  order  to  throw  the  greater  Part  of  the  Land 
into  Grazing,  and  endeavoured  by  a  Statute  to  reftrain  it,  which  was 
often  revived,  on  a  Suppofition  that  it  might  gradually  make  Things* 

a  The  Firfl  of  the  Laws  mentioned  in  the  Text,  is  4  H.  VII.  cap.  24.  which  has  been  impro¬ 
perly  (tiled  the  Statute  of  Alienations.  This  Error  perhaps  might  arife  from  a  Tradition  war¬ 
ranted  by  Hi  dory  that  many  of  the  Nobles  did  fell  or  alienate  their  Eflates  to  •  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  Money  when  they  attended  the  King  into  prance.  This  might  be  in  confequence  of 
another  Law,  7  H.  VII.  cap.  3.  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  in  order  to  make  them 
fome  Amends,  the  King  allowed  them  to  receive  Pcnfions  from  France-.  In  refpefl  to  Murder  it 
is  really  amazing  how  loofe  the  Law  had  flood  to  this  Time.  We  have  heretofore  obferved,  that  the 
very  Term  did  not  fignify  what  it  does  now,  but  the  Killing  of  a  Man  in  fo  fecret  a  Manner,  that 
the  Offender  could  not  be  known.  The  killing  a  Man  out  of  Malice  or  Refentment  was  left  to  the 
Vengeance  of  the  next  Relation,  who  profecuted  within  a  Year  and  a  Day  by  Appeal.  If  this 
was  not  done,  the  Offender  might  be  indi&ed  on  the  Part  of  the  Crown.  But  an  Appeal  being  a 
perfonal  AClion,  attended  with  Trouble,  Expence,  and  Delay,  Offenders  frequently  efcaped, 
which  was  the  Motive  to  this  Law,  which  though  it  fubje&ed  the  Criminal  to  an  immediate  In¬ 
dictment  at  the  Suit  of  the  Crown,  did  not  take  away  the  Subjects  Right  of  Appeal,  but  left 
it  as  it  was ;  fo  that  whether  the  Offender  was  convidled  or  acquitted  upon  the  Indi&ment,  he 
might  be  profecuted  by  the  Perfon  intitled  to  the  Appeal  within  the  Year  and  a  Day.  As  to  the 
taking  away  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  after  the  Firfl  Offence,  it  was  with  the  fame  View  of 
leffening  the  Frequency  of  fuch  Crimes,  by  removing  One  of  the  Methods  by  which  the  Punifh- 
ment  due  to  them  was  evaded.  In  thofe  Days  this  was  thought  very  hard,  and  the  King  was 
afperfed  for  violating  the  Rights  of  the  Church.  By  the  12  H.  VII.  cap.  7.  the  Benefit  of  Clergy 
was  totally  taken  away  in  cafe  of  petty  Treafon,  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  Reign  that  it  was 
taken  from  Murder,  which  fhews  how  tenderly  this  black  Crime  was  then  treated.  It  is  a  flrong 
Proof  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  before- mentioned  Law,  by  which  even  for  the  Firfl  Offence  the 
Criminal  incurred  the  burning  in  the  Hand,  that,  though  altered  by  a  fubfequent  Statute  to 
burning  in  the  Cheek,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  repeal  that4  and  to  re-eflablifh  the  former  Me¬ 
thod  of  Punifhment, 
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better,  or  at  leaf!;  hinder  them  from  growing  worle13.  He  punched  the 
Counterfeiting  foreign  Gold  Coins  that  were  current  in  his  Dominions, 
fie  recoined  light  Money,  and  was  exceedingly  careful  that  the  new 
Specie  fhould  be  of  full  Weight,  of  due  Finenefs,  and  of  great  Beauty. 
Goldfmiths  were  obliged  to  make  all  their  Plate  agreeable  to  the  Standard. 
He  likewife  appointed  ftandard  Weights  and  Mealures  to  be  kept  in  cer¬ 
tain  Cities  and  great  Towns,  intending  thereby  to  introduce  a  Uniformity 
in  this  Refpedt,  in  which,  if  he  failed,  future  Attempts  have  not  been 
much  more  fuccefsful.  He  made  repeated  Efforts  to  iupport  the  Rights 
of  his  Subjects  againft  thole  Combinations  formed  by  rich  and  great  Men, 
to  maintain  a  Power  inconfiftent  with  Juftice.  He  lhewed  no  lefs  Atten¬ 
tion  to  fecure  honed  and  induftrious  Perfons  from  the  Intrigues  of  fuch  as 
took  themfelves  to  be  beneath  the  Notice  of  the  Law,  than  he  had  done 
to  protedt  them  from  being  oppreffed  by  fuch  as  affedted  to  be  above  it ; 
and  this  he  did  by  punching  l'everely  Vagrants  and  Vagabonds,  prohibit¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  Time  thofe  Sports,  Games,  and  Plays,  that  by  encourag¬ 
ing  Idlenefs  proved  a  Nurfery  for  Malefadtors,  and  diffufed  a  Spirit  of  li¬ 
centious  Indigence,  incompatible  with  that  Order  which  is  the  Effence  of 
civil  Society  c. 

In  Reference  to  Manufactures,  he  was  very  defirous  to  encourage 
and  iupport  them,  more  efpecially  the  Woollen,  in  regard  to  which,  many 
ufeful  Regulations  were  made.  Care  was  alfo  taken  that  the  home  Manu- 

b  This  Statute,  which  was  4  H.  VII.  cap.  19.  is  very  well  and  clearly  explained  by  Lord  Bacon, 
who  has  fully  jullified  the  King’s  Intention,  which  was  to  encourage  a  Number  of  fmall  Farms. 
Another  Statute  in  the  fame  Pailiament  for  preventing  more  than  One  Farm  from  being  held  by 
the  fame  Perfon  in  the  I(le  of  Wight,  was  formed  upon  the  fame  Principle,  which  was  to  increafe 
the  Number  of  People,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Country  thereby.  But  the  Reftitude  of  the  In¬ 
tention  could  not  fecure  Succefs.  The  Truth  is,  Inclofures  did  not  caufe  but  were  the  EfFefis  of 
Depopulation.  We  have  fhewn  the  Number  of  People  had  been  decreafing  for  many  Years, 
and  this  could  not  be  immediately  helped  by  any  Statute.  Befides  Agriculture  was  at  this  Time 
very  incertain,  Wheat  felling  fometimes  at  Four  Shillings  a  Quarter  or  under,  fometimes  at  Six 
Times  that  Price,  and  above.  The  Wages  of  Manufacturers  induced  fuch  as  were  inclined  to 
Labour,  to  follow  that  Courfe.  The  Owners  of  Land  therefore  could  find  but  few  Hands  to 
employ,  and  this,  together  with  the  immediate  Profit  arifing  from  Sheep  and  Wool,  induced 
them  to  turn  their  Thoughts  generally  to  grazing.  This  feems  at  leaf!  a  probable  Account  of 
the  Matter,  and  of  the  little  EffeCt  that  this  and  other  Statutes  of  a  like  Kind,  for  a  long  Series 
of  Years  produced. 

c  The  foregoing  Hiflory,  and  the  Remarks  thereon,  to  {hew  the  State  of  the  Nation,  demon¬ 
strates  fufEciently  the  Neceffity  of  fuch  Inftitutions.  The  Nature  of  the  Regulations  they  were 
to  make,  the  Mifchiefs  they  were  to  remove,  and  the  Benefits  they  were  to  beftow,  prove  their 
Utility.  As  moff  of  them  were  made  not  only  with  the  Confent  but  at  the  Rcqueft  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  appears  they  were  acceptable.  The  Alterations  they  produced  are  Arguments  that 
evince  their  Expediency,  and  that  mofl  of  them  continue  in  Force,  and  that  the  Principles  of 
the  Reft  have  been  adopted  in  fuccceding  Times,  leaving  us  no  Room  to  doubt,  that  as  they 
were  well  conceived  they  were  alfo  well  digefkd. 
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fa&urer  fhould  be  fupplied  with  Wools  before  any  were  exported,  and 
that  thefe  fhould  be  lent  into  foreign  Parts  in  our  own  Bottoms.  The 
City  of  Norwich,  and  afterwards  the  whole  County  of  Norfolk,  were 
exempted  from  that  ftrange  Law  that  retrained  Children  from  being 
bound  Apprentices,  if  their  Parents  had  not  Twenty  Shill  mgs  per  Annum 
in  Land.  He  added  feveral  new  Corporations  in  London,  and  gave  ad¬ 
ditional  Privileges  to  others,  particularly  to  the  Leather-fellers,  who 
were  impowered  to  infped:  the  Making  of  that  Commodity  through  the 
Realm,  which  had  very  good  Effects.  Such  fmall  Silk  Wares  as  were 
made  here,  he  prohibited  to  be  imported,  as  he  did  other  Manufactures 
we  had  gradually  gained ;  and  provided  againft  Impofitions  in  various  Sorts 
of  Goods,  that  were  brought  from  foreign  Countries.  In  fixing  by  Law 
the  Prices  of  Goods  and  fettling  the  Wages  of  Workmen  ;  the  Notions 
current  in  thofe  Times  prevailed,  and  fo  far  they  are  excufable. 


As  to  domeftic  Trade,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  Steps  taken  to  eftablifh 
general  Quiet,  to  excite  Induftry,  and  to  fupprefs  Idlenefs  and  Licentiouf- 
nefs,  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  it,  and  that  it  adually  did  fo,  appears 
from  the  Extenfion  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  the  Northern  Coun¬ 
ties.  He  by  Statute  took  away  many  of  thofe  Reftraints  on  Trade,  which 
for  the  Sake  of  local  Advantages,  Corporations  had  impofed,  fuch  as  Tolls 
at  their  Gates,  and  on  navigable  Rivers.  A  Bye-Law  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  prevent  its  Inhabitants  from  frequenting  Country  Fairs  was  annulled 
by  Parliament.  By  another  Law  the  Power  of  Corporations  in  making 
Rules  for  their  own  Members,  were  put  under  fuch  ReftriCtions,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  facrificing  to  private  Benefit  the  public  Good  L 


d  It  is  an  Observation  not  confined  to  this  Country,  that  the  partial  and  narrow  Views  of  par¬ 
ticular  Traders  become  oftentimes  the  greateft  Hindrance  and  Impediment  to  Trade.  Thus 
the  impofing  of  Tolls  for  Goods  brought  to  this  or  that  Marker,  PafTage  Duties  on  navigable  Rivers, 
and  indeed  petty  Impofitions  of  every  Kind,  though  they  may  feem  advantageous  for  a  Time, 
yet  in  the  End  prove  detrimental  even  to  the  Places  for  the  Benefit  of  which  they  are  levied. 
For  Trade,  like  Water,  loves  a  free  PafTage,  and  if  impeded  in  One  Courfe,  will  divert  itfelf  into 
another.  Corporations  had  now  acquired  fuch  a  Degree  of  Strength,  as  enabled  them  to 
abufe  that  very  Power,  and  thofe  very  Privileges  by  which  they  acquired  it ;  and  from  making 
Bye-Laws  requifite  for  the  common  Benefit  of  their  Members,  began  to  lay  upon  them  Re- 
ftraints,  which  they  were  not  able  to  endure,  arid  of  which  as  Freemen  they  had  a  juft  Right  to 
complain.  It  was  therefore  by  Statute  provided,  that  a  Bye  Law  fhould  have  no  Force  unlefs 
approved  by  the  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Two  Chief  Juftices,  or  at  leaft  Two  of  thefe,  or  Two 
Judges  of  Affize.  The  particular  Bye-Laws  of  the  City  of  London  for  preventing  Citizens 
Bom  carrying  their  Goods  to  Country  Fairs,  was  with  a  View  to  enforce  a  Refort  of  Country 
Traders  to  London,  and  the  Hardfhips  being  felt  by  fome  of  the  Citizens  themfelves,  they  had 
Recourfe  to  Parliament  for  Relief,  which  they  obtained.  This  is  a  pregnant  Inftance  of  the 
great  Utility  of  the  Legiflative  Power,  by  which  alone  fuch  Evils  can  be  correfted,  and  tha 
public  Intereft  and  public  Liberty  fccured. 
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As  to  the  great  Bufinefs  of  Foreign  Traffic,  his  long  Refidence  in 
Bretagne  had  given  him  much  Experience,  the  Effect.-  of  which  clearly 
appears  in  all  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  concluded  by  him  with  foreign 
Powers.  He  by  Law  obliged  Denifons  to  pay  alien  Duties  to  prevent 
Frauds  in  the  Cuftoms,  yet  he  frequently  granted  Licences  to  foreign 
Merchants  to  export  our  Native  Commodities.  He  revived  and  enforced 
the  old  Navigation  Laws  in  order  to  promote  Ship-building,  to  encreafe 
the  Number  of  Seamen,  and  to  preferve  the  Freight  for  his  own  Subjects. 
He  encouraged  and  fupported  Factories  in  foreign  Parts.  Diftant  Dif- 
coveries  he  patronized,  and  the  Firft  made  by  this  Nation  were  in  his 
Reign.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  received  a  New  Charter,  and  that 
Appellation  from  him,  and  they  were  likewife  emancipated  from  the  En¬ 
croachments  of  the  London  Merchants  by  Law,  which  (hewed  a  juft  Con¬ 
cern  for  Commercial  Liberty  e.  He  built  large  Ships,  that  he  might  encourage 
and  improve  his  Shipwrights,  demonftrate  the  Utility  of  fuch  Veftels,  and 
thereby  introduce  the  Ufe  of  them;  and  to  effedt  this  the  more  fpeedily, 
when  he  had  no  immediate  Occafion  for  them,  he  let  them  out  to  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  fupplied  them  alfo  with  Money  without  any  Profit,  that  they 
might  engage  in  more  extenfive  Adventures.  Himfelf  embarked  in  foreign 
Commerce,  as  Edward  the  Fourth  had  done  before,  and  was  no  Doubt 
a  very  great  Gainer  by  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  Example  raifed  the 
Credit  of  Trade,  and  in  other  Refpedts  had  an  Influence  upon  his 
People. 

«  This  Corporation  was  originally  filled,  The  Fraternity  of  Sf.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  the 
Firft  Company  erefted  in  this  Kingdom.  The  Reader  may  fee  the  Hiflory  of  their  ERablifliments  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  very  well  worth  knowing,  in  Wheeler’s  Treatife  of  Commerce.  As  to  the  prefent 
Point,  Trade  being  become  much  more  confiderable,  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers  (for  fo 
they  Riled  themfelves)  very  numerous  in  different  Parts  of  England,  thofe  redding  in  London  took 
upon  them  to  enlarge  the  Admiffion  Fine,  originally  no  more  than  a  Noble,  by  flow  Degrees  to 
Forty  Pounds,  and  till  this  was  paid  by  the  Merchants  redding  in  different  Parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  they  would  not  fuffer  them  to  expofe  their  Goods  to  fale  in  the  foreign  Marts.  Upon 
this  the  Merchants  at  large  petitioned  the  difcreet  Commons,  fo  the  Words  of  their  Complaint 
run  for  Redrefs,  fetting  forth,  not  only  the  particular  Hardfhips  and  Difcouragements  they  were 
under,  but  the  great  Detriment  aridng  from  hence  to  the  Trade  of  the  Nation  in  general,  in 
Terms  very  well  worth  the  Perufal,  Upon  this  the  Statute  of  the  12  Hen.  VII.  cap.  6.  was 
made,  by  which  the  Admiffion  Fine  is  flxed  at  Ten  Marks.  This  Company  had  Three  feveral 
Charters  granted  them  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  a  Place  affigned  them  with  large  Privileges 
in  the  Town  of  Calais,  when,  as  we  before  obferved,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  from  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  for  the  Services  rendered  to  the  Public  at  that  Time  they  were  honoured  by  Charter 
with  the  Title  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England.  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
their  Intercourfe  with  the  Low  Countries  was  again  interrupted,  they  were  impowered  to  trade 
into  Germany,  and  being  invited  to  fettle  at  Hamburgh,  they  are  now  Riled  The  Hamburgh 
Company. 
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The  Poor  were  by  no  means  below  his  Notice,  on  the  contrary  it  may 
be  truly  averted,  that  he  (hewed  greater  Attention  towards  them  than 
any  of  his  Predeceffors.  In  the  Statute  againft  Vagabonds,  it  was  di- 
reeled  that  the  Aged  and  Infirm  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the  Place  of  their 
Birth,  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  natural  Affection  of  their 
Relations,  or  maintained  by  the  Charity  of  the  Monafteries.  He  pro¬ 
vided  by  another  Statute,  that  in  cafe  of  their  being  wronged  they  fhould 
have  the  full  Aid  of  the  Law,  and  the  Aftiftance  of  Lawyers  without 
Expence,  that  Poverty  might  be  no  Bar  to  the  obtaining  Juftice,  or 
Difference  in  Circumftances  give  One  Subject  an  Advantage  over  another. 
Lie  founded  alfo  and  endowed  an  Hofpital  for  their  Reception  and  Main¬ 
tenance,  when  they  came  to  London  to  attend  their  Suits  in  his  Courts. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  he  employed  Numbers  in  his  Buildings  in  Town 
and  Country,  as  well  as  in  his  Docks ;  and  the  Laws  for  fettling  the  Prices 
of  Labour,  the  Cheapnefs  of  Living  confidered,  are  allowed  to  have  been 
liberal  f 


By  the  great  Change  thefe  Inftitutions  wrought  in  the  Country  and  its 
Inhabitants,  the  Constitution  was  much  {Lengthened  and  improved, 
and  all  the  Branches  of  the  Legiflature  adted  with  more  Regularity  and 
Dignity  as  well  as  Freedom.  To  keep  good  Order,  to  prevent  Tumults, 
and  to  carry  into  full  Execution  the  Laws  againft  Retainers,  a  Statute  was 
made  in  Support  of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber,  with  fuch  Powers  as 
were  thought  neceffary  to  correct  the  enormous  and  inveterate  Abufes  that 
had  grown  up  during  the  long  Continuance  of  the  Civil  Wars,  which 
Court  in  fucceeding  Times  becoming  arbitrary  and  oppreffive,  was  by  the 
Legiflative  Authority  very  wifely  fuppreffed.  By  another  Law  he  provided, 
as  far  as  it  was  pofiible,  for  the  Security  of  fuch  as  at  any  Time  fhould 


f  The  Statute  of  the  1 1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  1 2.  which  is  intituled,  “  A  Mean  to  help  and  fpeed  poor 
Perfons  in  their  Suits,”  is  very  fuccindt,  but  not  obfeurely  worded.  At  prefent  a  Perfon  who 
will  fue  in  Forma  Pauperis ,  makes  an  Affidavit  that  he  is  not  worth  Five  Pounds  befides  his 
wearing  Apparel,  and  this  with  a  Council’s  Opinion  that  he  hath  a  juft  Caufe  of  Adlion,  gives 
him  a  Right  to  fue  without  paying  either  Fees  or  Stamps.  The  fevere  Statutes  againft  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Champerty,  made  fuch  a  Law  neceffary,  which  however  hath  been  thought  to 
(land  in  Need  of  fome,  Amendments,  fuch  as  having  the  Caufe  of  Adtion  examined  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  fome  Perfon  of  fuperior  Rank  in  the  Law  in  order  to  give  Credit  to  the  Pauper’s  Caufe, 
and  in  cafe  of  Succefs  to  allow  proper  Cofts  out  of  what  the  Plaintiff  obtains,  which  might  ex¬ 
cite  Zeal  and  Expedition.  The  Court  of  Requefts,  which  now  no  longer  exifts,  permitted  all 
Petitions  to  the  King  for  Redrefs  to  be  profecuted  without  Fees,  and  had  from  thence  the  Title  of 
The  Poor  Man’s  Court,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith  tells  us.  For  the  fame  Reafon,  Henry  is  thought  to 
have  obtained  the  Title  of  the  Poor  Man’s  King,  which  Mr.  Barrington  very  judicioufly  fays, 
is  a  more  honourable  and  lafting  Monument,  than  that  eredted  to  his  Memory  in  his  own 
Chapel.  .  ...  . 
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take  up  Arms  in  Defence  of  the  King  in  Poffeffion,  whatever  the  Event 
of  the  Difpute  might  be.  He  by  this  and  other  beneficial  Laws,  as  well 
as  by  the  Succefs  that  attended  his  Undertakings,  grew  into  much  Credit 
with  the  Commons,  and  they  had  no  lefs  Credit  with  him,  as  appears 
by  his  Confidence  in  Applications  to  his  Parliaments,  and  by  the  free 
Language  held  by  the  Commons  in  their  Petitions  from  the  very  Be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Reign,  and  which  they  held  on  without  his  taking  any  Of¬ 
fence  to  the  very  End  s. 

It  will  appear  from  thefe  Particulars,  and  many  more  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  that  this  Monarch  had  fome  great  Qualities,  though  certainly 
mixed  with  many  bad  and  even  mean  Difpofitions.  We  have  ahead  y 
mentioned  many  Inflances  of  Artifice  and  Falfehood,  as  well  as  of  A-u- 
Eerity  or  rather  Cruelty,  but  his  predominant  Vice,  which  continued  to  in- 
creafe  as  he  grew  in  Years,  was  Avarice.  In  the  former  Part  of  his  Reign 
.this  was  imputed  to  his  Minifters  Cardinal  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
but  without  Caufe,  as  it  appeared  more  flagrantly  when  he  employed  Sir 
Richard  Empfon  and  Edmund  Dudley,  Men  confpicuous  only  in  being 
his  Inflruments  in  this  dirty  Bufinefs.  It  would  be  unjufl  to  palliate,  and 
much  more  to  defend  thefe  infamous  Extortions ;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that 
to  enhance  as  well  as  to  fecure  his  Profits,  they  fell  not  on  the  meaner, 
or  even  on  the  middle  Sort  of  People.  Yet  with  all  his  Blemifhes,  which 
were  not  either  fmall  or  few,  this  Nation  Hands  indebted  to  him,  not  only 
for  various  but  for  great  and  lading  Benefits  h.  He  put  an  End  to  civil 

W  ars, 

s  As  Henry  made  Laws  to  reflrain  the  exorbitant  Power  and  Oppreffions  of  the  Nobility,  fo 
he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  by  his  Example,  with  a  Spirit  of  fuppordng  their  Dignity 
by  milder  and  more  munificent  Method's.  He  was  very  magnificent  in  his  Court,  and  upon  all 
public  Occafions,  fuch  as  the  Coronation  of  his  Queen,  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter  by  Proxy  to 
the  King  of  Scots,  aswell  as  in  that  of  Prince  Arthur  to  the  Princefs  Katherine  of  Spain.  His  Buildings 
were  ftately,  and  he  encouraged  Men  of  Learning  and  Genius.  He  alfo  introduced  great  De¬ 
corum  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  which  had  fo  good  an  Effeft,  that  Sir  Ed'.*  ardPoynings  judged  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  purfue  the  like  Method,  in  order  to  give  Luftre  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland. 
His  Council  was  always  compofed  of  very  able  and  wife  Men,  which  gave  weight  to  their  De- 
cifions;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  except  Sir  William  Stanley,  hedifgraced  no  great  Officer  during 
his  Reign.  In  the  Latter  End  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  Burgefs  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  made  a  warm  and  weighty  Speech  againft  a  Subfidy,  a  Freedom  that  had  not  been  taken 
before. 

h  The  principal  Dates  that  relate  to  his  Reign  are  A.  D.  1485,  30th  Oflober  crowned ;  7th  of 
November  opened  his  Firfl:  Parliament.  A.  D.  1487,  June  16th  the  Battle  of  Stoke,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  flain  ;  25th  November,  Queen  Elizabeth  crowned.  1488,  July  28th,  Battle 
of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  in  Bretagne.  A.  D.  1492,  Oflober  6th,  the  King  debarked  his  Forces 
at  Calais ;  3d  of  November  Peace  figned  at  Effiaples.  17th  of  December  returned  to  England. 
A.  D.  1494,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy  intended  to  have  fent  over  the  Per- 
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Wars,  which  had  ruined  the  Country,  and  exhaufted  its  Inhabitants.  His 
Government  was  what  in  fuch  a  State  of  Things  the  Welfare  of  the  Subject 
required,  as  appeared  by  his  reftoring  Order,  Civility,  and  the  free  Courfe 
of  Juftice.  The  naval  Expeditions  he  patronized  excited  a  Spirit  of  Dif- 
covery,  which  gave  us  a  Title  to  the  great  Country  of  Florida,  which 
now  in  its  utmoft  Extent  we  pofiefs.  We  owe  to  him  the  Firft  Eftab- 
lifhment  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  a  firm  and  folid  Bafis.  He  reftored  the 
Tranquillity  and  fixed  the  political  Confiitution  of  Ireland,  to  which  his 
Son  gave  the  Title  of  a  Kingdom,  as  it  well  deferved.  He  it  was  that  pro¬ 
jected  the  Union  of  the  Two  Crowns,  which  when  it  afterwards  took 
Place  removed  innumerable  Evils  to  which  both  Countries  had  been 
expofed,  and  brought  thereby  fuch  an  Acceflion  of  Strength,  as  hath 
rendered  Great  Britain  the  mod  independent  and  the  greater!  Ma¬ 
ritime  Power  the  World  ever  faw.  In  how  much  better  a  State  he  left  his 
Dominions  than  they  had  ever  been  in  from  the  Time  of  the  Norman 
Conqued,  the  Treafure  he  left  at  his  Deceafe,  and  the  Tedimonies  of 
Writers  of  thofe  Times,  furnilh  full  Proofs  L 

We 


fon  flie  filed  her  Nephew  In  this  Year,  as  the  flruck  a  Silver  Coin  weighing  Sixty  Grains  with 
this  Infcription,  Domine  falvumfac  Regem.  On  the  Reverie,  Mani  Teckel  Phares.  In  a  Tre/Ture 
of  Four  Curves  a  Flour  de  Luce  and  a  Lion  of  England,  an  arched  Crown  between  them  above, 
and  a  Rofe  below.  Supplement  to  Folkes’s  Englifh  Coins,  p.  191.  Many  Perfons  of  Diftin&ioa 
were  executed  this  Year  for  correfponding  with  him.  A.  D.  1495,  1 5-th  February,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Stanley  beheaded.  A.  D.  1497,  17th  June,  the  Battle  of  Blackheath.  A.  D.  1499, 
1 6th  November,  Perkin  Warbeck  arraigned  *r  28th  of  the  fame  Month  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  beheaded.  A.  D.  1500,  Duke  of  Suffolk  retired  into  Flanders;  14th  November  Prince 
Arthur  married  to  Katherine  of  Spain.  A.  D.  1501,  2d  of  April,  Prince  Arthur  deceafed  ;  5th  of 
May  Sir  James  Tyrrel  executed.  A.  D.  1503,  nth  of  February,  Qjjeen  Elizabeth  died  in 
Child-bed  in  the  Tower  ;  8th  of  Auguffc  Princefs  Margaret  married  to  the  King  of  Scots  at 
Edinburgh.  This  Year  died  Margaret  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy  Sifter  to  Edward  the 
Fourth.  A.  D.  1506,  Duke  of  Suffolk  brought  over  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  A.  D.  1509, 
2 1  ft  of  April,  fays  Fabian,  with  whom  agrees  the  large  Account  of  the  King’s  Funeral,  but 
Speed  and  Bacon  both  fay  the  22d  of  April,  with  whom  our  regal  Table  agrees-  this  King 
deceafed  at  his  Palace  of  Richmond  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  when  he  was 
about  the  Age  of  Fifty-two. 

1  We  have  no  lefs  than  Three  refpe<5lable  Authorities,  in  reference  to  the  Wealth  left  by  this 
King,  in  which  as  they  differ  widely  it  will  be  proper  to  give  their  own  Words.  “  He  left  at 
“  his  Death,  fays  Lord  Bacon,  moft  of  it  in  fecret  Places  under  his  own  Key  and  Keeping  at 
**  Richmond,  as  by  Tradition  is  reported,,  the  Sum  of  near  Eighteen  hundred  thoufand  Pounds- 
“  Sterlings  huge  Mafs  of  Money,  even  for  thefe  Times.”  Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  hi.  p.  108.  Edit. 
4'0.  1761.  “  He  heaped  up  his  Mafs  of  Treafure,  fays  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  fo  that  he  left  in  Bul- 

“  lion  Four  Millions  and  a  Half,  beftdes  his  Plate,  Jewels,1  and  rich  Attire.”  Reafons  againft 
foreign  Wars,  p.  53.  He  there  profeffes,  that  he  took  this  from  a  Bock  of  Accounts  between 
the  King  and  Edmund  Dudley.  The  laft  is  the  greateft  Authority  of  all.  “  Bv  the  Clofe  Roll, 
*■*  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Anno  3  H.  VIII.  it  appeareth,  sthat  the  King  left  in  his  Coffers  Fifty 

and  Thtee  hundred  thoufand  Pounds*  moft  Part  in  foreign  Coin,  which  in  thofe  Days  was 
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We  have  now  finifhed  the  Chapter,  and  therewith  brought  this  Book 
to  a  Conclufion,  in  which  it  hath  been  endeavoured,  through  a  long  Series 
of  Ages  to  trace,  as  far  our  Materials  and  Capacity  would  allow,  the  poli¬ 
tical  State  of  this  Nation.  In  doing  this  the  utmofl  Diligence  hath  been 
uied  to  difcover  and  to  point  out  the  real  Caufes  of  great  Events,  to  fhew 
the  Method  and  Manner  in  which  they  were  produced,  and  to  defcribe 
the  Confequences  that  have  attended  them.  By  fuch  Viciffitudes  to  which 
all  fublunary  Things  are  expofed,  Countries  and  their  Inhabitants  change 
their  Appearances  and  their  Characters  in  different  Periods,  fo  as  to  bear 
hardly  any  Semblance  at  One  Time  to  what  they  really  were  at  another. 
This  hath  been  fully  fhewn  to  have  been  the  Cafe  in  this  Ifland,  where 
fometimes,  according  to  the  Genius  and  Condition  of  the  People,  the  Soil 
hath  been  well  cultivated,  and  in  confequence  of  that  and  its  natural 
Fertility,  fuch  an  Abundance  of  all  Things  neceffary  produced,  as  to 
excite  the  Wonder  and  Envy  of  our  Neighbours.  In  others,  we  have  feen  it 
to  a  great  Degree  wafte  and  barren,  with  fcarce  any  Remembrance  of  former 
Improvements.  In  the  Firft  State  the  Country  was  of  courfe  populous,  full 
of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages;  in  the  latter  thinly  peopled,  and  the  fcat- 
tered  inhabitants  in  a  poor  and  low  Condition.  The  Revolutions  that 
produced  thefe  Alterations,  fometimes  arofe  from  foreign  Invafions,  fome- 

**  not  of  leaf!  Value.”  Inflitutes,  Part  iv.  cap.  35.  p.  T98.  But  it  muff  not  be  from  hence  fup- 
pofed,  that  this  Monarch  locked  up  all  or  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Money  in  this  Kingdom,  or 
that  the  wife  Laws  he  made,  and  which  was  fell  of  more  Confequence,  faw  punctually  exe¬ 
cuted,  fhould  have  no  confpicuous  Confequence  in  regard  to  the  Welfare  of  his  Subjects.  On 
the  contrary,  it  clearly  appears  that  there  were  many  amongft  all  Ranks  of  Men  during  his  Reign 
in  improved  Circum fiances.  Sir  William  Stanley  we  have  heard  had  Forty  thonfand  Marks  in 
ready  Money.  The  like  is  Laid  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl 
of  Surry,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  others  of  the  Nobility,  had  vafl 
Eftates.  In  refpeft  to  Church  Men,  Cardinal  Morton  fpent  immenfe  Sums  in  repairing  and 
rebuilding  the  Houfes  belonging  to  his  Two  Diocefes  of  Ely  and  Canterbury.  Cardinal  Ware- 
ham,  befides  hisfplendid  Imhronization  at  Canterbury,  fpent  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds  in  public 
Works.  Fox  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  befides  other  ACIs  of  Munificence,  built  Corpus  Chrifti  Col¬ 
lege  in  OxDrd  Bifhop  Alcock,  who  fucceeded  Morton  in  Ely,  built  Jefus  College  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dr.  Ruthal  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who  died  in  his  Son’s  Reign,  ainafied  no  lefs  than 
One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  Godwin  de  Prasful.  p.  754.  In  refpeift  to  the  Law,  the  noble 
Houfes  of  Mulgrave,  Peterborough,  and  Townfhend  were  all  of  them  founded  by  Lawyers,  who 
flourifhed  in  hi*  Reign,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  a  very  young  Man,  got  Four  Hundred 
Pounds  a  Year  at  the  Bar.  As  to  the  opulent  Merchants  in  London,  Brillol,  Hull,  and  other 
Places,  we  have  not  Room  to  mention  them.  It  may  be  Efficient  to  fay,  that  the  Writers  of  our 
Hiftory  in  and  near  his  Time,  fome  of  whom  were  Citizens  themfelves,  concur  in  affirming  that 
by  the  Countenance  and  Encouragement  as  well  as  Protection  that  he  gave  to  Commerce,  he 
caufed  immenfe  Quantities  of  Coin  and  Bullion  to  be  brought  into  this  Kingdom  by  foreign 
Merchants,  and  as  Hall  obferves,  as  he  lived  highly  revered  for  his  Power  and  Wifdom  by  fo¬ 
reign  Princes,  fo  by  his  domeftic  Policies,  he  at  his  Deceafe  left  his  SubjeCls  at  Home  full  of 
\Veaith,  and  in  the  Height  of  Profperity 


times 
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times  from  domeftic  Diffenfions,  generally  from  a  Concurrence  of  both, 
and  Things  have  been  again  brought  into  Order,  by  the  gradual  Refti- 
tution  of  an  equal  Form  of  Government,  that  by  a  due  Temperament  of 
Liberty  with  Authority,  provided  effectually  for  public  Power  and  private 
Security.  In  bringing  this  to  the  View  of  the  Reader,  in  order  to  inform, 
not  to  influence  his  Judgment,  Facts  have  been  plainly  Rated,  and  the  In¬ 
ferences  from  them  as  fairly  deduced,  from  the  earlieft  Times  to  the 
Settlement  of  that  Conftitution  which  ltill  endures,  and  which  in  virtue  of 
fuch  Modifications  and  Improvements  as  the  Change  of  Circumftances 
rendered  neceffary,  and  public  Wifdom  therefore  adopted,  have  raifed  us 
to  that  flourifhing  and  extenfive  Empire  we  at  prefen t  poffefs,  and  which 
may  Divine  Providence  ever  profper  and  preferve ! 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Revenue  amongft  the  moft  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britain. 

/ 

A  Sufficient  Force  and  a  competent  Revenue  neceffary .  to  every  Government. 
^  The  due  Regulation  of  one  and  the  proper  Application  of  the  other ,  Points  of 
the  highefi  Political  Importance.  The  End ,  Defgn,  and  Object  of  this  Book 
fuccin&ly  explained.  This  Country  at  the  Coming  of  Gee  far  divided  into  many 
Principalities.  The  Chief  in  each  of  thefe  had  a  Militia  and  fome  Sort  of 
Revenue.  Ccefar  acknowledges  their  Militia  to  have  been  alert ,  intrepid ,  and 
well  trained.  The  Actions ,  Condubt ,  and  Refources  of  C  a  fib  elan  plainly 
prove  his  having  a  Revenue,  though  we  know  not  how  it  was  raifed.  What 

Ccefar 
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Ccefar  fays  of  this  Country's  being  without  Gold  or  Silver  explained  and  Jhe-wn 
not  to  be  inconfiftent  with  this  Afertion .  The  People  of  Britain  aclually  had 
thefe  precious  Metals ,  and  even  the  TJJe  of  Gold  Coin  before  the  Invajion  by  the 
Romans .  'This  Revenue ,  however  levied ,  was  not  either  grievous  or  opprejfive. 
The  People  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Form  of  Government  that  then  fubfifted. 
After  Ccefar  s  Departure  the  Country  better  cultivated  and  the  Inhabitants 
became  more  polijhed.  They  maintained  from  that  Time  a  Correfpondence 
with  Rome ,  and  were  in  fome  Meafure  dependent  on  the  Empire,  the  Britons 
though  living  fill  under  their  old  Government  enjoyed  great  Eafe  and  Pro - 
fperity .  The  Avarice  of  the  Romans  the  principal  Motive  to  their  refuming 
their  Defign  of  conquering  the  IJland. 

4.  .  r> 

_____  _  > 

THE  effential  Difference  between  Savages  and  People  living  in  civil  So¬ 
ciety  is,  that  the  latter  have  Property,  the  former  none.  This  Pro¬ 
perty,  that  is,  the  certain  and  fecure  Poffeffion  of  what  a  Man  hath  acquired, 
is  derived  to  him  from  the  Government  under  which  he  lives,  whatever  the 
Form  of  it  may  be,  and  for  the  Sake  of  this  and  other  Advantages,  civil 
Societies  were  formed  ;  and  in  the  full  Enjoyment  of  thefe  continue  to 
fubfiff.  For  the  Sake  of  thefe  Advantages  every  Government  is  inverted 
with  Power  and  intrurted  with  a  Revenue.  In  different  Forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  different  Modes  of  fettling  thefe  have  prevailed,  but  the  Neceflity  of 
fettling  them  for  the  Support  of  Government,  or  in  other  Words,  for  at¬ 
taining  the  Ends  for  which  Government  is  ertablifhed,  have  rendered  fuch 
a  Settlement  univerfal.  Thefe,  though  they  are  derived  from  Individuals, 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  them,  becaufe  they  are  given  for  their  Ufe. 
An  Individual  in  a  State  of  Civil  Society  employs  his  Property  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniences  he  dertres,  and  that  Portion  of  it 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  Support  of  Government  is  clearly  appropriated 
for  the  Sake  of  that  Protection  which  enables  him  to  difpofe  of  the  Reft 
for  procuring  Food,  Cloathing,  Habitation,  and  other  Ufes.  In  this,  which 
is  the  true  Light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  conlidered,  the  Revenue  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  every  Individual,  and  is  therefore  with  great  Propriety  rtiled  the 
Revenue  of  the  Public,  and  if  at  any  Time  the  Weight  of  it  becomes  grie¬ 
vous  or  oppreflive,  it  murt  be  from  its  being  injudicioully  levied,  or  from 
its  being  diverted  from  its  proper  Ufes a. 

a  Simple  and  almofl:  felf-evident  as  thefe  may  appear,  they  are  notwithfhmding  Truths'  of  the 
utmoft  Importance.  Tacitus,  who  is  conlidered  as  an  Oracle  in  Politics,  hath  laid  down  the 
Dodrine  delivered  in  the  Text  with  great  Force  and  Precifion,  his  Words  are  thefe:  “  Nulla 
“  quies  Gentium  fine  Armis,  nec  Arina  fine  Stipendiis,  nec  Stipendia  line  Tributis  haberi  queunt.” 
Hift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  74. 
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These  Circumftances  maturely  conlidered,  will  very  plainly  Ihew,  that 
the  fettling,  altering,  or  pew  modelling  a  Revenue  will  be  in  every  State 
a  mod  interefting  Point  of  Policy.  The  Weight  of  all  Impofitions,  however 
necelfiry,  will  he  felt,  and  the  fimpleff  Method  of  leffening  this  Weight, 
which  is  very  requifite  alfo  to  its  being  cheerfully  borne,  is  to  lay  it  upon  all. 
Any  Order  of  Men  exempt  from  that-  Burden  which  falls  upon  the  Reft, 
though  they  may  be  eafed,  cannot  fail  of  being  envied.  In  laying  fuch 
Impofitions  upon  all,  due  Regard  mud  be  had  to  the  different  Circumdances 
of  Men ;  for  a  Tax  very  equal  in  Appearance  may  be  found  very  unequal 
in  its  Confequences.  Suppofing  them  however  to  be  perfectly  well  ad- 
juded  in  this  Refpedi,  great  Circumfpedtion  will  be  neceffary  in  the 
Methods  of  employing  them.  The  very  End  will  be  frudrated  if  they 
are  hoarded,  and  will  be  far  from  being  anfwered  if  they  are  fquandered, 
or  in  any  other  Way  mifapplied.  Evils  of  this  Sort  naturally  produce 
Clamours  and  Confudons.  In  free  States,  and  it  is  indeed  the  Chara&eriific 
of  their  being  fo,  the  utmod  Effort  of  human  Wifdom  is  exerted  to  guard 
againd  all  thefe  Mifchiefs,  by  placing  the  Power  of  giving  for  the  public 
Service,  and  the  Infpedtion  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Revenue  is  ex¬ 
pended,  in  the  Hands  of  the  People  themfclves,  or  of  their  Reprefen- 
tatives b. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  this  Book,  in  which  we  by 
no  means  pretend  to  give  a  complete  Hidory  of  our  Finances,  as  that  would 
require  Lights  and  Informations  to  which  we  do  not  afpire,  and  becaufe 
it  would  alone  exceed  the  Limits  within  which  this  Work  is  to  be  con¬ 
fined.  What  we  prefume  to  offer  to  the  Reader  is  a  fuccindt  View  of  our 
Finances  in  the  fame  Manner  in  which  we  have  gone  through  our  Hidory  in 
the  preceding  Book,  and  this  with  the  very  fame  Intention,  that  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  how  the  different  Kinds  of  Taxes,  and  the  different  Modes  of  levying 
them,  according  to  the  different  Forms  of  Rule  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
Illand,  have  operated  on  the  State  of  the  Country  and  the  Condition  of  the 
People.  If  to  any  it  fhould  feem,  we  might  have  purfued  a  fhorter  Me¬ 
thod  than  this  of  taking  up  the  Matter  as  it  were  Thread  by  Thread,  we 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  faying,  that  we  will  render  it  as  little  tedious  as 
podible,  and  that  we  hope  it  will  prove  both  more  entertaining  and  more 
latisfadlory,  from  its  fully  explaining  the  Truth  of  our  previous  Gbfervations* 

b  Plautus,  who  looked  very  deep  into  human  Nature,  tells  us,  Money  is  the  Blood  of  Mortals, 
Pecunia  anima  &  fanguis  eft  Mortalibus.  It  certainly  is  fo,  and  therefore  ftiould  never  be  drawn 
wantonly  or  in  too  great  Quantities,  but  upon  juft  Occafions,  and  with  much  Circumfpe&ion. 
We  may  farther  add,  that  it  is  upon  a  free  Circulation  thereof,  the  Health  of  the  animal  Body  and 
the  Body  Politic  equally  depend,  and  the  great  Secret  is  to  prevent  any  Stagnation,  which  is  ever 
dangerous  in  either. 


enabling 
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enabling  the  Reader  to  difeern  the  different  Effects  arifing  from  this  Caufe 
in  different  Periods,  and  ultimately  to  demonftrate,  in  what  Manner  our 
Refources  have  been  multiplied  from  thelncreafe  of  our  Freedom,  and  thofe 
Improvements  that  have  from  thence  been  gradually  made  in  our  political 
Conditution  <\ 


In  the  Beginning  of  the  former  Book  it  hath  been  clearly  fhevvn,  that 
when  Julius  Casfar  came  hither  he  did  not  find  this  Country  inhabited  by 
wild  undifeiplined  Savages,  but  by  People  didinguidied  into  feveral  Nations, 
•that  is,  living  under  diffindl  Governments.  We  will  not  recur  to  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  fabulous  FI i dory  in  Reference  to  thefe  ancient  Inhabitants,  but 
take  up  Things  as  he  has  dated  them,  which  is  in  truthfully  fufficient  for  our 
Purpofe.  Fie  admits  the  Country  was  divided  into  many  fmall  Principa¬ 
lities,  each  of  thefe  under  a  Chief,  a  Prince,  or  as  he  diles  them,  a  King, 
Thefe  Principalities  mud  at  the  Time  of  his  Invafion  have  fubfided  for 
feveral  Ages,  from  the  Numbers  of  Men  they  contained,  from  the  Form 
of  Policy  under  which  they  lived,  and  from  their  Acquaintance  with  Arms 
and  Arts  which  he  allows  them.  Each  of  thefe  Principalities,  however 
fmall,  had  a  certain  Form  of  Rule ;  and  from  thence  we  may  neceffarily  con¬ 
clude,  the  Prince  had  a  Military  Power,  and  fome  Sort  of  Revenue.  This 
Deduction  is  fo  natural  that  it  cannot  well  be  difputed;  for  without  fuch 
a  F'orce  thefe  feparate  Territories  could  not  have  fubfided,  or  their  Princes 
have  maintained  that  F.ank  without  fome  competent  Providon.  As  this 
is  reafonable,  fo  it  is  likewife  certain  ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Druids, 
who  for  that  Reafon  were  probably  the  Authors  of  this  Conditution, 
were  entirely  free  and  exempt,  which  implies  that  the  Red  of  the  People 
were  fubjedt  to  thofe  Aids  that  every  Government  requires,  and  thefe  were 
Military  Services,  and  fome  Sort  of  Tribute.  From  the  former  the  Druids 
were  excufed  as  Priefts-,  and  from  the  latter  they  were  likewife  free,  though 
we  are  alfo  told  that  they  were  the  foie  judges  in  judicial  Cafes,  which 
(hews  that  the  People  had  Property,  from  which,  whatever  it  was,  thefe 
Impoddons  mud  a  rife  <b 

To 


c  This  is  bringing  Things  to  the  Tefl  of  Experience  and  common  Senfe.  If  Men  fee  that  in 
different  Ages,  the  fame  People  have  been  in  different  Circumflances,  fometimes  eafy  and  even  opu¬ 
lent,  at  others  low  and  miferable,  they  are  defirous  of  knowing  whence  this  arofe,  and  tvifh  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  true  Source  of  Matters  fo  very  impcrcant.  But  when  this  relates  to  their 
own  Country,  and  to  their  Ancefdors,  however  remote,  it  becomes  a  Thing  of  ftill  greater  C011- 
fequence,  and  naturally  excites  a  ldronger  Spirit  of  Enquiry.  It  is  to  fatisfy  this  that  fo  much 
Pains  have  been  taken,  and  if  thefe  are  fo  happy  in  any  Degree  to  anfwer  that  End,  they  will 
abundantly  repay  their  Author,  who  pretends  to  no  other  Merit  in  thefe  Difquifitions  than  Dili¬ 
gence  and  Sincerity. 

<1  Cafar  de  Bello  Gallico  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agricolse.  Pomp.  Mel.  de 
feitu  Or  bis  iib.  hi.  cap.  6.  All  thefe  Writers  agree  as  to  this  Point.  Caefar  from  what  he  faw 
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In  regard  to  Military  Service  we  have  as  full  Evidence  as  can  be  defired. 
Casfar  at  his  Fird  Invafion  found  himfelf  oppofed  not  by  a  raw  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  Multitude,  but  by  a  regular,  and  in  their  Way  a  well-difciplined  Army, 
confiding  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  armed  Chariots,  which  were  probably 
the  Forces  of  the  Four  Kings  which  then  reigned  in  Kent.  They  af- 
failed  his  Army  with  great  Spirit,  and  though  repulfed,  did  not,  as  bar¬ 
barous  Nations  are  accudomed  to  do,  difperfe,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
Flight.  On  the  contrary  he  acknowledges,  that  they  dill  continued  to  op- 
pofe  him,  to  pra&ife  all  the  Arts  and  Stratagems  of  War,  to  avail  them- 
‘  lelves  of  all  their  natural  Advantages,  and  of  every  Accident  that  happened, 
fhewing  on  all  Occadons  that  Activity,  Firmnefs,  andy  Sagacity,  which 
arifes  from  natural  Courage,  improved  by  Military  Experience.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  vigorous  Reddance,  notwithftanding  the  feveral  Checks, 
which  he  aderts  they  received,  he  grew  weary  of  a  Difpute  which  he  did 
not  expedt,  and  after  a  Three  Weeks  Campaign  fhewed  as  great  Readinefs 
to  liden  to  Propodtions  as  they  did  in  making  them,  and  having  entered 
into  an  Accommodation,  which,  even  as  he  reprefents  it,  feems  calculated 
to  fave  the  Honour  of  the  Roman  Arms  and  fecure  his  Retreat,  he  re-em¬ 
barked  his  Forces,  refolved  when  he  came  next  to  bring  a  much  fuperior 
Force.  This  he  really  did,  for  in  his  Second  Expedition  he  employed 
Five  Legions,  making  at  lead  Twenty  thoufand  Foot,  a  competent  Body 
of  Horfs,  and  a  Fleet  of  Eight  Hundred  SaiH. 

To  redd  fo  great  an  Army  compofed  of  Roman  Veterans  and  commanded 
by  the  mod  experienced  General  of  his  Time,  the  Britons  entered  into  a 
Confederacy,  and  appointed  Caffibelan  General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Troops  of  the  combined  Kings.  This  Confederacy  plainly  proves 
their  having  early  Intelligence,  their  deady  Refolution  to  defend  their  Li¬ 
berties,  and  the  Preparations  they  made,  and  the  Bodies  of  Men  they  brought 
into  the  Field  manifeded  their  having  a  great  Strength,  and  this  too  directed 

and  knew.  Tacitus  from  flrid  Enquiry,  for  making  which  he  had  the  belf  Opportunity,  and  he 
afferts  that  the  Britons  had  been  long  fo  governed.  Juflin  from  Trogus  Pompeius  affirms,  that 
all  ancient  Nations  were  governed  in  the  fame  Manner,  which  is  conformable  enough  to  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  the  moft  ancient  facred  and  profane  Writers.  Thefe  fmall  Principalities  being  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Eye  of  their  Sovereign,  call  him  what  you  will,  feem  to  have  thriven  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  to  have  been  for  their  Extent  very  populous,  as  they  evidently  were  when  Ctefar 
landed  here. 

e  Tacitus  treats  this  Matter  very  fairly.  Julius,  fays  he,  of  all  the  Romans  was  the  Firft  who 
led  an  Army  into  Britain,  and  though  fuccefsful  in  feveral  Ailions,  and  being  Matter  of  fhe 
Coatts,  yet  after  all  feems  rather  to  have  fhewn  than  to  have  delivered  this  Country  to  Potterity. 
Other  Writers  fay  plainly,  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  Britons.  Indeed  Tacitus  in  another  Place 
makes  a  Britiffi  Prince,  to  encourage  his  Subjects  to  behave  gallantly,  put  them  in  Mind  that  they 
were  the  Defendants  of  thole  brave  Men  who  had  repelled  the  Diffator  Julius,  and  forced  him 
to  quit  their  Country. 

by 
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by  a  juft  Degree  of  military  and  political  Prudence.  That  they  were  beaten 
by  Troops  fo  much  better  armed,  fo  completely  difciplined,  and  in  all 
other  Relpedts  fo  much  their  Superiors,  affords  no  great  Caufe  of  Wonder. 
But  that  they  fhould  ftill  perfift,  notwithftanding  this  Reverfe  of  Fortune, 
to  continue  the  War,  when  probably  from  the  Want  of  Means  of  fub- 
fifting  them,  Caffibelan  was  forced  to  difmifs  his  Infantry,  and  to  retain 
only  Four  thoufand  Chariots  about  his  Perfon,  fhewed  much  Intrepidity 
as  well  as  great  Capacity  in  that  Prince,  who  after  all  wras  more  diftreff- 
ed  by  the  Defertion  of  fome  of  his  Confederates  than  by  the  Efforts  of 
the  Romans,  who  by  the  Information  of  thefe  Deferters  were  enabled  to 
fack  his  Capital.  After  all  this  he  managed  his  Negotiation  with  equal 
Ability  and  Dignity,  and  his  Circumftances  conlidered,  made  no  difho- 
nourable  Treaty.  But  can  we  imagine,  that  he  did  all  this  without 
a  Revenue  or  Subfidies  of  fome  Kind  or  other?  If  we  could  fuppofe  it, 
Caefar  himfelf  hath  put  it  out  of  our  Power,  for  the  Terms  he  demanded 
were  Hoftages  and  a  Tribute.  In  what  this  was  paid,  if  it  was  paid,  he 
does  not  tell  us,  but  it  is  not  impoftible  that  in  Part  at  leaft  it  wTas  in  Pearls, 
for  a  Shield  covered  with  thefe  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Venus,  as 
a  Trophy  of  his  Victories  in  Britain  k 

If  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  Csfar  fays  exprefsly  there  was  no  Gold  or 
Silver  in  Britain,  but  that  the  People  made  ufe  of  Brafs  Plates  or  Iron 
Rings  of  a  certain  Weight  for  Money.  Should  we  grant  this  to  be  exactly 
true,  it  would  not  conclude  againft  the  Britifh  Princes  receiving  Aids  from 
their  Subjects,  that  is,  from  receiving  thofe  Things  which  Gold  and  Silver, 
if  they  had  poffeffed  them,  would  have  purchafed,  or  which  might  have 
been  had  for  thefe  Brafs  Plates  or  Iron  Rings,  in  which  Subfidies  might 

f  Caefar  Bello  Gallico  lib.  v.  c,  19.  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agricolae.  Piin.  HifL  Nat.  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 
Bed.  HifL  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Lifleri  deCochl.  Fluv.  cap.  2.  It  is  true  that  Caefar  fays  nothing 
concerning  Britifh  Pearls.  But  Pliny  affirms,  that  he  did  not  difown  that  the  Shield  covered 
with  Pearls,  which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Verms  Genetrix,  was  compofed  of  the  Spoils 
of  Britain.  His  Silence  with  refpe<ft  to  Pearls  fhould  as  little  prove  that  there  were  none  in  Britain,  as 
that  there  were  no  precious  Metals.  It  is  certain  they  were  here,  and  known  to  be  here  before 
became.  Tacitus  fays,  and  indeed  Pliny  alfo,  that  they  were  dark  and  ill-coloured.  Beda 
with  much  more  Truth,  that  they  are  of  all  Colours.  Caefar’s  Soldiers  could  not  have  found  them 
here,  for  they  were  never  within  a  hundred  Miles  of  any  River  in  which  they  are  found,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  obtained  them  either  as  Prefents  or  Tribute.  They  are  flill  found  in  the  River  Con¬ 
way  in  Wales,  in  the  River  Irt  in  Cumberland,  and  a  Patent  was  once  granted  for  a  Pearl  Fifhery 
there.  In  many  Rivers  and  Lakes  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  iikewife.  They  are  found 
ufually  in  large  illfhaped  Mufcles,  are  moflly  brown,  fometimes  well-fhaped,  fair,  and  bright,, 
and  are  then  fold  for  Oriental  Pearls.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Lifter  conceived  them  to  be  the  Effefts 
of  old  Age,  and  a  Kind  of  Scurvy  in  the  Fifh,  and  there  are  many  of  his  Opinion. 
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be  paid,  where  they  palled  for  Moneys.  But  with  like  Truth  it  may 
be  laid,  that  CaTar  fpoke  only  of  what  he  faw  or  knew,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  might  lay  what  he  did,  though  at  the  fame  Time  there  might  be  thefe 
precious  Metals  in  Britain. 


Subsequent  Authors  acknowledge,  that  there  were  and  the  Fadl  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  Britons  were  by  no  means  Strangers  to  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  before  the  Romans  came  hither.  There  have  been  large  Quantities  of 
•Gold  Coin  difeovered,  which  from  the  Rudenefs  of  their  1m predion  appear  to 
have  been  Britilh,  and  from  that  Circumftance  alio  are  concluded  to  have 
been  in  Ufe  before  Crc far’s  Invalion.  Some  other  Pieces  have  been  found 
without  any  Impreffion  at  all,  which  are  with  very  great  Probability 
fuppofed  to  have  been  .dill  earlier  in  Ufe.  It  is  impofiible  from  thele 
Circumffances  to  fay  in  what  Manner  Subfdies  were  paid  ;  but  it  feems 
to  be  lufficientlf  certain,  from  thofe  Ends  of  Government  being  anfwered 
for  which  Subfdies  are  railed,  that  they  were  paid  in  fome  way  or  other, 
and  very  poliibly  in  different  Ways  in  the  different  Principalities  into 
which  the  Iiland  was  then  divided 

As 


g  If  the  candid  Reader  can  poliibly  entertain  a  Doubt,  notwithRanding  what  is  faid  in  the 
Text,  of  the  Britilh  Princes  having  fome  Kind  of  Revenue,  many  other  Particulars  might  he 
mentioned  to  prove  it  inconteflably.  Whatever  fecret  Motives  Caefar  might  have,  the  avowed 
Caufe  for  his  invading  Britain  was,  becaufe  of  the  continual  Supplies  the  Inhabitants  afforded  to 
their  Neighbours  the  Gauls.  Now  what  were  thefe  ?  Not  Purely  Fleets  of  Cock  boats,  for  he  al¬ 
lows  us  nothing  better  ;  and  if  as  fome  very  intelligent  Writers  have  conceived,  the  Britons 
had  Ships  of  Strength  even  in  thofe  Days,  they  mult  have  been  built  at  the  public  Expence. 
Or  if  this  Alii  Ranee  did  not  confiR  in  Ships,  it  mull:  have  confined  in  Money,  or  in  fomething 
worth  Money,  and  thefe  Contributions  mu  ft  have  come  from  the  Britilh  Princes,  who  mull  of 
Necellity  have  railed  them  upon  their  Subjects.  Before  Cedar’s  Expedition,  the  Britons  fent 
AmbalTadors  or  Deputies  to  make  Propofitions,  and  they  were  very  well  received.  Who  font 
thefe  Deputies  ?  How  were  they  maintained  ?  or  how  were  Armies  adembled,.  and  marched  from 
«ne  Place  to  another,  without  fome  Fund  for  their  Subfiftence  ?  We  fee  in  all  thefe  Transac¬ 
tions,  and  in  many  more,  the  ftrongeft  Marks  of  Civility,  good  Seme,  and  Policy ;  and  if, 
notwithftanding  this,  they  are  ftiled  Barbarians  by  the  Romans,  they  were  no  worfe  treated 
than  other  Nations,  and  we  muR  not  conclude  from  the  bare  Sound  of  the  Word  againR  fo 
many  clear  Faffs  owned  and  admitted  even  by  thofe  who  ufed  it. 

h  In  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  b.  iii.  chap.  12.  that  very  learned  and  induRrious 
Gentleman  informs  us,  there  were  found  in  the  Month  of  June  1 749,  in  Karnbre  hill  in  that  County, 
fuch  a  Quantity  of  Gold  Coins  as  fold  for  Sixteen  Pounds,  and  foon  after  very  near  the  fame 
Quantity  at  no  great  DiRance.  Thefe  taken  together  could  not  weigh  lefs  than  Two  thirds  of  a 
Pound.  They  were  of  pure  Gold,  that  is,  Gold  without  Alloy,  as  all  the  Britilh  Coins  are, 
the  upper  Side  a  little  convex,  fome  of  them  worn  plain  by  Ufe,  but  moR  of  them  charged 
with  rude  fymbolical  Figures,  without  any  Head  or  Infcription.  Thefe,  that  worthy  Per- 
fon  feems  to  have  fully  proved  not  to  be  either  Phoenician  or  Gaulish  Coins,  but  Britilh.  Of 
which  no  one  who  conhclers  them  attentively  can  well  doubt,  and  as  he  very  judicioully  obferves 
Things  thus  difeovered  at  fo  great  a  DiRance  of  Time,  in  a  Place  of  which  Caefar  could  not 
have  die  leaft  Knowledge,  ought  not  to  be  aftecled  by  his  Alfertion,  that  there  was  not 

either 
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As  we  have  now  eftablifhed  by  a  fair  Deduction  from  Fadts,  which  are 
of  all  others  the  heft  Authorities,  that  our  Britifh  Anceftors  had  both  a 
regular  Militia,  and  though  we  know  not  how  it  was  raifed,  a  compe¬ 
tent  Revenue,  we  fhall  next  by  the  fame  Method  enquire  into  their  Ef¬ 
fects.  In  the  Fir  ft  Place  it  appears  that  the  Country  was  populous,  for 
the  Firft  Invafion  of  the  Romans  was  oppofed,  and  we  might  fay  repelled  by 
the  Subjects  of  the  Four  Kings  of  Kent.  When  Csefar  came  the  Second 
Time  with  a  much  greater  Force,  Caffibelan  oppofed  him  with  an  Army 
fuperior  at  leaf!  in  point  of  Numbers.  This  alfo  proves  that  the  Country 
mud  have  been  well  cultivated,  fmce  People  cannot  live  without  Provi- 
fions.  We  may  from  thefe  Circumftances  conclude,  that  the  Form  of 
Rule  was  gentle  and  acceptable  to  thofe  who  lived  under  it.  Indeed 
the  very  Exigence  of  fo  many  feparate  States  is  an  Indication  of  this, 
for  nothing  but  an  Attachment  to  that  Kind  of  Government  could  have 
preferved  it. 


This  dill  farther  appears  from  the  very  Rife  and  Iffiue  of  the  Conteft. 
Caffibelan  had  killed  the  Father  of  Mandubratius,  compelled  him  to  quit 
the  Ifland,  and  had  reduced  his  Subjects  the  Trinobantes  under  his  Do¬ 
minion.  Mandubratius  applied  to  Csfar  in  Gaul  for  Affiftance,  and 
when  in  the  Courfe  of  the  War,  Caffibelan  had  fuftered  a  Defeat,  the 
Trinobantes  made  a  feparate  Peace,  that  they  might  return  again  into  their 
former  State,  and  when  Casfar  made  a  definitive  Treaty  with  Caffibelan,  he 
ffiipulated  that  Mandubratius  ffiould  govern  the  Trinobantes  in  Quiet.  Ano¬ 
ther  and  a  very  conclusive  Argument  arifes  from  the  Valour  of  the  Britifli 
Nation,  than  which  nothing  can  more  clearly  difcover  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  was  juft  and  equal,  for  no  Nation  harfhly  treated  or  opprefted  with 
Taxes,  ever  exerted  a  martial  or  intrepid  Spirit.  This  will  appear  no 
Compliment  to  the  Britons,  if  we  conlider  the  Forces  Caffiar  had  with, 
him,  which  from  Experience  he  found  to  be  neceffiary,  and  the  Terms 
upon  which,  after  exerting  all  his  Military  Abilities,  he  found  it  at  length 
expedient  to  conclude  the  War  k 

After 


either  Gold  or  Silver  in  this  Idand.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  Gold,  though  in  fmall 
Quantities,  and  chiefly  in  Tin  Streams,  hath  been  and  Kill  is  found  in  that  County.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  thought  an  improbable  Conjecture,  that  before  the  Coming  of  the  Romans,  the 
Britons  found  this  valuable  Metal  in  greater  Quantities  ;  for  there  can  be  little  Doubt,  that 
what  is  now  found  is  wafhed  down  from  the  higher  Grounds-,  and  they  might,  it  is  very  likely, 
be  acquainted  with  thefe  Eminences  from  whence  it  defcends.  The  fame  Principle  that  induced 
them  thus  to  bury  their  Coin,  would  naturally  lead  them  to  conceal  the  Places  from  whence  they 
drew  their  Gold,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  through  frequent  Revolutions,  all  Memory  of  them 
jnight  be  loft.  ♦ 

i  Befides  that  ftrong  Liking  to  their  own  Manners  and  Cuftoms,  which  we  fee  long  Habitude 
create  in  all  Nations,  we  may  eaflly  conceive  fome  other  Motives  that  might  excite  in  them  a  fm,~ 

cevn- 
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After  the  Return  of  Caefar  to  the  Continent,  the  Civil  War  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Romans  thought  no  more  of  depriving  other  Nations  of  their 
Liberty,  but  employed  their  Swords  againfl  each  other  till  they  had  fub- 
verted  their  own.  This  Interval  of  Quiet,  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  feem 
to  have  improved  in  the  polifhing  their  Manners,  and  extending  their 
Intercourfe  with  other  Nations.  Auguftus  fometimes  affected  to  ‘confider 
this  Country  as  dependent  on  the  Empire,  and  at  others  treated  it  with  Con¬ 
tempt,  as  a  Place  not  worth  the  conquering.  Yet  to  keep  up  his  Claim  and 
to  fwell  that  Reputation  which  he  held  neceflary  to  fupport  his  Power,  he 
threatened  more  than  once  to  invade  it,  but  luffered  himfelf  to  be  ap- 
peafed  by  the  fair  Offers  made  by  fome  of  the  Britifh  Princes  who  fent  him 
Prefents,  and  made  fuch  Submifiions  as  he  thought  fit  to  require.  Amongft 
thefe  Princes  was  Cunobelinus  the  Cymbeline  of  our  Britifh  Writers, 
who  held  a  great  Correfpondence  with  Rome,  and  is  thought  to  have 
brought  from  thence  thofe  Artiffs  who  coined  his  Money,  which,  be- 
fides  bearing  his  Head,  and  being  infcribed  with  his  Name,  is  in  a  much 
neater  and  more  elegant  Stile  than  the  Britifh  Coins  in  preceding 
Times  k. 

cere  Affection  to  this  Kind  of  Government.  The  great  Town  (we  will  not  call  it  the  Capital) 
was  in  the  Center  of  the  Principality,  and  of  courfe  their  Chief  who  refided  there  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  Sight  of  his  Subjedli,  muff  have  employed  his  Time  in  the  Functions  of  his  Of¬ 
fice,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  Safety  and  Welfare  of  his  People.  He  had  no  foreign  Wars  to 
exhaurt  either  their  Blood  or  their  Trbafure,  fo  that  whatever  he  received  from,  muff  have  re¬ 
turned  amongft  them.  His  Power,  his  Grandeur,  and  his  Independence  they  confidered  as  reflect¬ 
ing  Honour  upon  them.  The  Druids  held  the  Scales  of  Juftice,  acting  alfo  the  Part  of  Mediators 
when  Mifunderftandings  of  any  Kind  arofe,  fo  that  the  longer  we  contemplate  and  the  more  we 
confider  thefe  Circumflances,  the  lefs  we  fhall  be  furprifed,  that  thefe  Ties  and  Temperaments 
held  the  Prince  and  his  Subjedls  in  fo  rtrift  a  Union. 

k  The  Coins  of  Cunobelinus  are  numerous,  but  all  of  different  Sorts,  many  of  different  Sizes, 
fome  of  Gold,  fome  of  Silver,  and  fome  of  a  mixed  Metal.  There  are  fome  of  them  rude  and 
charged  with  the  Britifh  Symbols  on  the  Reverfe.  Others  neat  with  very  elegant  Figures  on  the 
Reverfe.  On  molt  of  thofe  that  are  figured,  and  on  fome  others  we  meet  with  a  Word  in 
Roman  Charaflers,  which  our  ablert  Antiquaries  have  not  been  able  fadsfaflorily  to  explain. 
This  Word  is  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  Tafcie.  Some  have  conjedlured  that  it  is  the  Name  of  a  Place, 
others  that  it  is  the  Mint  Mailer’s  Name,  many,  becaufe  it  occurs  not  on  all  Coins,  believe  that  it 
implies  Tribute,  and  that  our  Word  Tax  comes  from  it,  or  that  both  are  derived  from  the 
fame  Root.  Mr.  Camden  inflnuates,  that  the  feveral  Reverfes  where  this  Word  appears  of  a 
Bull,  a  Hog,  and  an  Ear  of  Corn,  imply  the  Import  upon  great  Cattle,  upon  fmall  Cattle,  and 
upon  Grain.  This  is  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  but  at  the  fame  Time  very  incertain.  Some 
from  the  Word  made  ufe  of  in  Cadar’s  Writings,  Vedtigal,  think  he  did  not  infill  on  Tribute,  but 
on  thefe  Duties  on  Commodities.  Our  old  Chronicles,  particularly  thofe  of  Sprot  and  Rofs,  affirm 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a  Tribute,  and  fix  it  at  Three  Thoufand  Pounds,  on  what  Autho¬ 
rity  we  know  not.  The  Reader,  if  he  would  fee  this  Subject  more  clofely  examined,  may 
confuit  Mr.  Pegge’s  curious  and  learned  Diflertation  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin. 
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In  confequence  of  this  good  Correfpondence,  the  Romans  became 
much  better  acquainted  with  this  Ifland,  and  their  Subjects  carried  on  a 
very  coniiderable  Intercourfe  with  its  Inhabitants,  who,  though  ftill  fo 
jealous  of  their  Freedom,  as  to  be  exceedingly  averfe  to  Tribute,  readily 
contented  to  pay  Imports  or  Duties  on  Exports  and  Imports.  Befides  this  they 
gave  Marks  of  Humanity  and  Generoflty  in  relieving  the  Roman  Soldiers 
fliipwrecked  on  their  Coart,  and  fending  them  back  in  Safety,  which  might 
have  merited  a  better  Title  than  that  of  Barbarians,  with  which  they 
were  rtill  treated,  and  however  harflh  in  its  Sound,  was  better  than  that 
of  Slaves.  Tiberius  under  Colour  of  adopting  the  Maxim  of  Auguftus, 
that  the  Empire  ought  to  be  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  gave  the  People  of 
Britain  no  Difturbance,  who,  content  with  their  own  Condition,  remained 
quiet  in  their  own  Ifland,  fatisfied  with  thofe  Advantages  that  arofe  from 
their  Trade.  The  only  juft  Apprehenfions  they  had  during  this  Period 
arofe  from  bad  Citizens  of  their  own.  Adminiusthe  Son  of  Cunobeline, 
being  difgraced  and  banifhed  by  his  Father,  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  ex¬ 
cited  Caligula  to  an  Invafion,  which  however  ended  in  a  ridiculous  Man- 
tier,  which  might  poftibly  render  the  Britons  too  fecure. 

This  Seafon  of  Quiet,  between  the  Second  Departure  of  Julius  Caefar, 
and  the  Invafion  by  Claudius,  which  comprehended  near  a  Century,  af¬ 
fords  a  clear  and  fatisfadtory  View  of  what  may  be  ftiled  the  Policy  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  may  ferve  to  convince  us,  that  as  it  con¬ 
tinued  long,  indeed  who  can  fay  how  long,  to  preferve  to  the  Inhabitants 
a  regular  Syftem  of  Laws,  under  which  their  Lives  and  Properties  were 
fecured,  and  Induftry  cherifhed,  their  Happinefs  in  all  Refpedts  being  equal 
at  leaft  to  any  of  their  Neighbours,  fo  might  it  in  like  Manner  have  lafted 
many  Ages  longer  without  any  other  confiderable  Inconvenience  than  oc- 
dafional  Difputes  among  their  Princes,  which  for  their  own  Sakes  were 
ufually  compromifed  by  the  Druids,  if  as  we  before  obferved  in  its  proper 
Place,  the  Vicinity  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  had  not  afforded  thofe  who 
preferred  the  Gratification  of  their  own  Refentments  and  Ambition  to  the 
common  Safety  and  Welfare  of  their  Country,  an  Opportunity  of  fub- 
verting  its  Conftitution,  and  fubjedting  its  hitherto  free  Inhabitants  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  Yoke. 

This  perhaps  had  not  been  fo  foon  brought  about,  if  the  Romans,  who 
had  now  free  Entrance  into  Britain,  had  not  difcovered  the  improved 
State  of  the  Ifland,  and  by  vifiting  the  Courts  of  their  little  Princes  been 
fatisfied  that  their  Subjects  were  not  fo  poor  and  defpicable,  as  Caslar 
and  thofe  who  accompanied  him  were  pjeafed  to  reprelent  them ;  and 
this  is  not  founded  in  Conjedture,  but  upon  the  expels  Teffimony  of  the 
ableft  Writer  of  Antiquity  on  this  Subjedt,  at  leaft  of  thofe  vvhofe  Works 
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have  come  down  to  our  Hands  k  Yet  this  and  the  fubfequent  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  followed  in  confequence  of  it,  does  by  no  Means  difparagc 
the  Nature  of  the  Britifh  Government,  which  appears  to  have  fully  an- 
fwered  the  Ends  of  its  Intention,  and  thereby  provoked  the  Avarice  and 
Ambition  of  a  potent  Empire,  that  without  receiving  any  Injury,  under¬ 
took  with  Forces  incomparably  fuperior  to  make  a  Conqueft  of  Princes 
ill  fuited  from  that  Form  of  Rule,  which,  however  adequate  to  their  own 
Welfare,  did  not  difpofe  them  to  fuch  an  Union  as  might  have  refilled 
thefe  Invaders,  notwithftanding  which  they  loft  not  their  Liberties  with¬ 
out  long  and  violent  Struggles,  which  fufficiently  demonflrated  the  interior 
Strength  of  their  finall  Sovereignties,  as  well  as  the  Valour,  Conduct, 
and  Magnanimity  of  fome  of  their  Princes,  who  for  thefe  Virtues  are  highly 
celebrated,  even  by  their  Enemies. 

1  M.  Tulin  Epift.  ad  Familiar-es,  lib.  vii.  ep.  7.  ad  Atticum  lib.  iv.  ep.  16.  Strabo  lib.  iv.  p.  199* 
•200.  Tacit.  Vit.  Agricolae,  cap.  12.  In  his  Epiftle  to  his  Friend  Trebatius,  Cicero  intimates  that 
he  had  learned  from  his  Brother  Quintus,  who  accompanied  Caefar  in  his  Expedition  hither,  that 
there  was,  not  either  Gold  or  Silver  in  the  Ifland.  He  fays  the  fame  to  his  Friend  Atticus,  and 
that  except  his  Captives,  Cselar  had  brought  no  Booty  out  of  Britain.  All  we  learn  from  this 
is,  that  as  the  Romans  were  excited  to  this  Invafioa  by  Avarice,  the  Britons  a&ed  very  prudently 
in  keeping  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  their  Sight.  But  after  his  Departure,  when  the  Romans 
came  to  have  a  friendly  Intercourfe  with  this  Country,  they  were  foon  better  informed,  fo  that 
Strabo  fays,  there  were  in  Britain  not  only  Corn  and  Cattle,  but  Gold,  Silver,  and  Iron.  Ta¬ 
citus,  the  Author  alluded  to  in  the  Text,  who  drew  his  Knowledge  of  Britain  from  his  Father- 
in-law  Agricola,  tells  us  plainly  what  the  Effe&s  were  of  this  Information.  <£  Britain,”  fays  he, 
“  produces  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  which  render  it  worth  conquering;  the  Ocean  too 
“  produces  Pearls,  but  of  a  brownilh  Cart  and  livid.”  Fert  Britannia  aurum  &  argentum  &. 
alia  Metalla,  pretium  Vi&orias :  Gignit  &  Oceanus  Margarita,  fed  fubfufca  ac  liventia. 


C  H  A  P.  IL 

Of  the  Revenues  raifed  by  the  Romans Avhilft  they  were  Mafters 

of  Britain. 

'HE  Scope  of  this  Chapter  briefly  fated.  Britain  invaded for  the  Third 
Time  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  came  over  in  P  erf  on,  and  by  ufing 
much  Clemency ,  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  little  Princes  to  fubmit.  Proofs 
that  at  this  Period  thofe  Princes  were  not  either  indigent  or  inconfiderable . 
The  Country  in  general  flewn  to  be  very  populous.  The  Methods  which  the 
Romans  pm fued  to  fecure  their  Conquejh.  The  dif ingulfed  Merit  of 'Ju¬ 
lius  /jgricola  in  this  RefpeB.  The  Dijpoftion  of  their  Cities  and  great 
Towns  made  with  great  Skill  and  Circumfpeciion.  The  civil  Admini (Ira - 
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tlon  executed  with  admirable  Regularity \  Four  and fometimes  Five  Imp o/it ions 
levied  upon  Gram.  Orchards ,  Meadows ,  Commons  accurately  purveyed  and 
fubjecled  to  an  annual  Fax.  Duties  upon  the  Produce  of  the  Mines.  Salt 
vended  folely  for  •  the  Benefit  of  the  Public  by  Officers  appointed  for  that 
Purpofe.  Inland  Duties  JlriBly  levied ,  and  Cuftoms  paid  upon  all  Goods  im¬ 
ported  and  exported .  Tributes,  their  Nature ,  and  how  far  they  were  extended . 
Excifcs  of  many  different  Kinds,  the  entering  more  minutely  into  this  Sub¬ 
ject  unneceffary.  The  Manner  of  affejjing  and  collediing  this  Revenue  ex¬ 
plained.  Fhefe  Impofitions  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  Country  or  to  the  People. 
The  great  ObjeB  of  the  Roman  Policy  in  all  the  Provinces  was  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land  and  the  proper  Employment  of  its  Inhabitants.  The 
Number  and  Splendour  of  their  Cities  a  Jlriking  Proof  of  this.  The  farther 
Illuflration  of  this  Subjedl  from  the  repeated  Revolts  of  the  Commanders 
here ,  and  the  Confequences  of  their  Attempts  in  refpedl  to  the  Empire  and 
to  the  Province.  A  fuccinB  Review  of  the  Means  by  which  their  Govern¬ 
ment  and  even  their  Taxes  rendered  their  Dominions  in  Britain  rich  and 
fourijhing.  *  , 

IN  the  former  Book  a  very  fuccimfl  Account  has  been  given  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Conqueft,  and  of  the  principal  Tranfa£tions  that  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  Space  in  which  they  remained  pofleffed  of  this  Ifland.  Some 
Points  were  however  left  untouched,  as  being  thought  more  proper  for 
this  Place,  where  it  is  intended  to  give  a  concife  View  of  the  Revenue 
they  raifed,  the  Manner  in  which  they  raifed  it,  and  what  Effe&s  this 
had  upon  the  Inhabitants.  This  great  People  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  Policy  and  their  Oeconomy.  By  the  former  they  fecured  the 
Countries  which  by  their  Valour  they  obtained,  and  by  the  latter  they 
rendered  them  valuable  to  the  State  of  Rome.  But  before  we  can  clearly 
explain  how  this  was  done  in  Britain,  it  will  be  requifite  to  fhew,  that 
they  had  very  ample  Materials  to  work  upon,  and  that  when  they  fet  in 
earned:  upon  the  Conqueft  of  this  Country,  it  was  not,  as  many  have 
been  perfuaded,  in  a  low  or  mean,  but  in  a  thriving  and  flourifhing 
Condition,  and  fo  well  peopled  as  to  afford  them  from  the  very  Begin- 
ing,  an  inviting  Profpedt  of  rendering  it  a  rich,  fruitful,  and  valuable  Ac- 
quilition  to  the  greatefl  Empire  then  in  the  World. 

As  the  wife  Auguftus  and  the  politic  Tiberius  had  their  Reafons  for 
attempting  nothing  againft  Britain,  which  probably  influenced  the  Writers 
in  their  Times  in  the  Accounts  they  gave  of  its  Condition;  fo  Claudius  no 
doubt  had  better  Motives  than  the  Suggeftions  of  Bericus  the  Britifh  Ex¬ 
ile,  for  departing  from  their  Conducft,  and  undertaking  a  Third  Invafion 
of  this  Country,  But  whatever  his  Motives  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
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Troops  in  Gaul  under  the  Command  of  Aulus  Plautius,  were  by  no  Means 
pleafed  with  the  Orders  he  received  to  employ  them  in  that  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  without  great  Reluctance  they  were  brought  tO' 
embark  to  profecute  a  War,  as  they  termed  it,  in  another  World. 

1 

The  People  here  were  well  informed  of  this,  and  of  certain  Acci¬ 
dents  that  retarded  for  fome  Time  the  Profecution  of  their  Attempt,  which; 
rendered  the  Britons  negligent  in  their  Preparations  to  receive  them.  Yet 
when  they  a&ually  landed,  though  we  hear  of  no  Confederacy  to  with¬ 
stand  them,  an  Army  was  however  formed  under  Two  gallant  Princes,  Ca- 
radtacus  and  Togodumnus,  who  oppofed  them  with  great  Valour,  and  not 
altogether  without  Succefs,  till  the  latter  of  thefe  Princes  was  ilain,  which 
inftead  of  difcouraging,  animated,  or  rather  exafperated  the  People  fo  much,, 
that  Caradtacus  transferring  the  War  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  where 
the  Marfhes  gave  him  many  Advantages,  the  Roman  General  found  him- 
Self  fo  much  embarraffed,  that  according  to  the  Inftructions  he  had  received,, 
he  fent  to  Claudius  for  AfTiftance,  who  came  in  Perfon  with  a  more  con¬ 
siderable  Force,  which  turned  the  Scale  in  Favour  of  the  Romans.  He? 
Seems  however  to  have  owed  more  to  his  Clemency  than  to  his  Courage,, 
and  by  the  Kindnefs  he  (hewed  to  thofe  who  fubmitted,  drew  Several  of 
the  Britifh  Princes  to  declare  themfelves  his  Allies,  and  having  done  this,, 
he  returned  and  left  Plautius  to  reduce  the  Country  already  Subdued,., 
into  the  Form  of  a  Province  a. 

The  War  however  revived,  and  Cara&acus  maintained  it  with  great  Spirit 
and  Intrepidity,  till  being  obliged  by  the  Superior  Power  of  the  Romans 
to  Seek  Refuge  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Cartifmundua,  fhe  bafely  delivered 
him  up,  and  he  was  afterwards  fent  to  adorn  the  Triumph  of  Claudius  at 
Rome,  where  in  a  fhort  Oration  that  gained  him  the  Applaufe  of  his 
Enemies,  and  will  ever  do  Honour  to  his  Memory,  he  Spoke  in  high 
"Terms  of  his  Power  and  Riches  in  his  more  profperous  State.  Cogidunus, 

*  Dio.  Hift.  Rom  lib.  lx.  Tacit,  vit.  Agricolae,  cap.  13,  14.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  17. 
Eutrop.  lib  vii.  cap.  8.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  6.  We  learn  from  thefe  authentic  Writers,  not 
barely  all  the  Circumftances  of  the  Expedition  of  Claudius,  but  alfo  the  Reception  he  met  with 
on  his  Return.  He  had  been,  which  was  very  unufual,  often  faluted  Imperator  by  his  viflorious 
Army.  He  had  a  moll  fplendid  Triumph,  in  which  his  principal  Officers  had  a  Share.  Triumphal 
Arches  were  eredled  at  Rome  and  at  Bologne.  He  (truck  a  very  fine  Gold  Coin  with  the  Triumphal 
Arch  on  the  Reverfe.  He  celebrated  magnificent  Games  and  Shews  for  the  Recreation  of  the 
People.  He  received  Crowns  of  Gold  from  the  Provinces  to  an  immenfe  Value.  He  caufed  a 
naval  Crown  to  be  fixed  upon  his  .Palace,  to  fignify  that  by  entering  Britain  he  was  become  Lord 
©f  the  Ocean,  and  laftly  he  not  only  afiiimed  himfelf,  but  bellowed  alfo-upon  his  Son  the  Sur¬ 
name  of  Britannicus.  Thefe  furely  are  incontefiible  Proofs  of  what  the  Romans  thought  of  the 
Acquifition  of  Britain. 

another 
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another  Britifti  King,  is  celebrated  for  his  Ready  Fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
who  in  return  added  to  his  own  fmall  Principality  feveral  others,  and  he 
amongft  other  Marks  of  Gratitude  decorated  his  Capital  with  Temples 
and  other  public  Buildings.  Prafutagus,  another  Ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
diftinguilhed  by  the  Treafures  he  amafled.  London  even  at  this  Time 
was  a  Place  of  great  Trade,  and  the  Refort  of  foreign  Merchants  thither 
made  it  very  conliderable  b.  We  fee  therefore,  that  even  in  the  earlieft 
Times,  and  when  the  Roman  Province  was  of  fmall  Extent,  there  wanted 
not  Inducements  to  enlarge  and  to  preferve  it,  in  order  to  which  the 
Country  being  very  acceptable  to  the  Soldiers,  they  had  Lands  given  them, 
and  Colonies  were  fettled. 

But  while  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  employed,  as  we  have  fhewn  in 
the  preceding  Book,  in  an  Expedition  againft  Mona  now  Anglefey,  the 
Britons  made  a  general  Revolt  under  Boadicea  the  Widow  of  Prafutagus, 
who  had  made  Nero  Coheir  with  her  and  his  Daughters,  which  did  not 
preferve  either  his  Dominions  or  his  Wealth  from  the  Rapacity  of  thefe 
Conquerors.  This  generous  Heroine  was  at  firft  very  fuccefsful,  de¬ 
ploying  Verolanium  and  Camulodunum,  the  Two  principal  Cities  of  the 
Romans,  putting  to  the  Sword  Seventy  thoufand  of  them  and  their  Allies. 
This  was  feverely  revenged  by  Paulinus,  who  having  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
ciflve  Engagement,  killed  therein  Eighty  thoufand  Britons  Thefe  are 

Fadls 


b  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  cap.  37.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  31.  33.  et  in  vita  Agricolae  cap.  xiv.  Whatever 
Power  or  Wealth  Caraftacus  poftefTed,  he  muft  have  acquired  before  the  Romans  came  hither  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  Station  as  a  Britifh  Prince.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  Oration  of  this  King  might 
be  made  for  him  by  Tacitus,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  admitted,  that  the  Fadt  was  recent,  and1 
that  an  Hiftorian  of  his  Credit  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  advance  a  Falfehood,  which  muft  have 
been  known  to  moft  of  his  Readers.  Cogidunus  lived  to  the  Time  of  Tacitus,  and  what  ho. 
fays  of  him  has  been  confirmed  by  an  Infcription  on  a  Monument  found  at  Chichefter  in  our  owa 
Times.  Prafutagus  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  Opulence,  and  the  Means  he  took  to  preferve  his. 
Riches,  which  produced  the  Ruin  of  his  Family,  is  a  Faff  not  to  be  queftioned.  The  Reputation-, 
of  London  as  a  maritime  City,  could  not  well  have  been  eftablifhed  in  fo  fhort  a  Spacers  from  the 
Time  of  the  Romans  entering  Britain.  Camden,  and  indeed  moft  of  our  Antiquaries  agree  that 
Londinium  was  framed  from  a  Britifh  Word,  which  fignified  a  Port.  In  fucceeding  Times  the 
Romans  ftiled  it  Colonia  Augufta.  When  they  retired  out  of  this  Ifland,  and  the  Britons  were 
again  in  Poftefiion  of  it,  they  called  it  by  its  old  Name,  which  it  has  born  ever  fince.  All  this  is 
eafy  and  natural,  and  therefore  very  likely  to  be  the  Truth. 

c  Vel.  Patercul.  Hift.  Rem.  lib.  ii.  p.  147.  Strab.  lib.  iv.  p-  200.  Dio.  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  Ixii. 
Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  33.  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  cap.  39.  The  Firft  of  thefe,  Paterculus, 
was  a  very  elegant  and  a  very  courtly  Writer.  To  flatter  the  Memory  of  Csefar,  he  fays  that 
he  twice  penetrated  Britain.  Strabo,  in  compliance  to  the  Maxim  of  Auguftus,  tells  us  that  it. 
would  have  required  a  Legion  and  a  competent  Body  of  Horfe  to  have  kept  Britain  in  Sub-, 
jettion,  and  that  this  would  have  abforbed  a  great  Part  of  the  Duties  that  the  Inhabitants, 
voluntarily  paid.  But  is  this  Faft  true  ?  Caefar  brought  over  Five  Legions  in  his  Second 
Expedition*  and  did  not  fubdue  it.  Caligula  brought  a  great  Army  to  the  Sea*fide  only  to  look. 
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Fads  well  attefted,  and  from  thefe  we  may  with  Certainty  colled,  that 
the  Romans  having  once  more  reduced  Things  into  Order,  might  enter¬ 
tain  well-grounded  Hopes  of  bringing  this  fair  and  well-peopled  Country 
under  their  Dominion ;  which,  though  not  without  much  Trouble  and 
many  hard  fought  Battles,  they  at  length  in  a  great  Meafure  accom- 
plifhed. 

It  was  an  eftablifhed  Maxim  of  the  Roman  Policy,  that  the  Intro- 
dudion  of  their  Laws,  their  Magiftratcs,  and  their  Manners,  was 
the  mod  effedual  Means  of  fecuring  the  Obedience  of  their  new  Sub¬ 
jects.  This  it  was  they  meant,  by  reducing  the  conquered  Country  into 
a  Province,  a  Thing  no  Way  difficult  to  their  Generals,  who  were  per- 
fedly  acquainted  with  the  Steps  neceflary  to  be  taken  for  that  Purpofe,- 
and  had  befides  ufually  about  them.  Men  of  Gravity,  and  Experience  in 
the  Laws,  from  whom  they  might  derive  Abidance.  It  is  true,  that  in 
thofe  Times,  and  indeed  in  all  Times,  fome  Men  were  apt  to  abufe  their 
Power,  and  to  give  a  Loofe  to  their  Paffions,  which  naturally  gave  a  Didade 
to  thofe  Regulations,  however  expedient,  which  they  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
force.  But  befides  this,  there  was  fuch  an  Oppofition  from  the  rough 
and  martial  Inclinations  of  the  Britons,  to  the  fettled  and  fevere  Difci- 
pline  of  the  Romans,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  the  Multitude  complied  with 
Regret  and  Reludtance.  Yet  many  there  were,  who  either  from  a  milder 
Turn  of  Mind,  or  making  a  Virtue  of  Neceffity,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the 
Rules  prefcribedj  for  other  wife  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Inhabitants  in  the  Roman  Cities,  which  when  dedroyed  had 
not  fubdded  for  above  a  Dozen  Years  d. 

Some 

at  the  Ifland,  and  poffibly  if  he  had  attempted  to  have  embarked  them,  they  would  not  have 
followed  him.  Aulus  Plautius  found  the  Legions  in  Gaul  very  unwilling  to  accompany  him.  He, 
though  an  excellent  Commander,  found  it  requifite  to  fend  for  Claudius,  who  brought  with  him 
frefh  Forces  and  Elephants.  The  Romans  had  always  Three,  fometimes  Four  Legions  or  more 
in  Britain.  The  former  was,  if  we  may  ufe  the  Expreffion,  their  Peace  Eftablifhment,  and  Boadicea 
fully  proved,  that  it  was  not  more  than  fufficient.  Dio  Callius  makes  the  Number  of  the  Romans 
and  their  Allies  (lain  to  be  Eighty  Thoufand.  Tacitus,  from  the  Information  of  Agricola,  and 
he  could  not  have  better,  fays  they  were  Seventy  Thoufand.  The  far  greateft  Part  of  thefe  were 
certainly  Britons,  for  the  Roman  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  who  retired  into  the  Temple  of 
Claudius,  and  defended  themfelves  for  Two  Days,  could  not  be  any  Thing  near  fo  many.  Yet 
this  Deftruftion  happened  after  many  Years  War,  and  notwithftanding  this  and  the  Slaughter  of 
Boadicea’s  Army,  the  Romans  met  with  frefh  Refinance.  We  muft  therefore  either  admit  thefe 
Faffs,  which  certainly  prove  that  Britain  was  then  thoroughly  peopled,  or  we  muft  give  up  all 
the  Roman  Hiftorians  together,  fince  Suetonius  and  others,  though  they  do  not  enter  into  Par¬ 
ticulars,  yet  confefs  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  Difgraces  that  the  Roman  Arms  ever  fuffered. 

d  It  is  certain  that  this  great  People  conceived  fo  highly  of  their  own  Syftem  of  Policy,  that 
they  looked  on  all  who  lived  otherwife  than  they  did,  as  Barbarians.  It  was  therefore  in  their 
judgment,  an  Aft  of  the  greateft  Plumanity^  to  communicate  their  Cuftoms  and  Mode  of  Living 
z  to 
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Some  of  the  Roman  Governors,  by  whatever  Title  diftinguifhed,  were 
Men  of  great  Military  Talents,  and  others  better  fuited  to  the  Conduct  of 
Civil  Affairs.  Julius  Agricola  joined  both  thefe  Qualities,  and  was  not 
only  a  great  Captain,  but  a  confummate  Statefman  alfo.  *  He  came  hither 
when  Things  were  in  great  Confufion.  He  left  them  in  the  greatefl  Order. 
He  vanquished  the  braved;  of  the  Britons  in  the  Field,  and  he  fubdued  the 
Minds  of  thofe  who  had  perhaps  unwillingly  fubmitted  to  the  Roman 
Government.  He  extended  that  farther  than  any  of  his  PredecefTors  or  any 
of  his  Succeflors,  and  at  the  fame  Time  planned  and  in  a  great  Meafure 
executed  that  permanent  Establishment  that  gave  them  a  quiet  Pofieffion  of 
this  Country.  He  chofe  the  Stations  for  his  Troops  with  the  greateft 
Prudence,  connected  thefe  Stations  by  military  Roads,  Secured  the  Frontiers 
by  well  fortified  Lines,  and  distributed  his  Forces  in  Such  a  Manner  as  to 
bridle  thofe  already  fubdued,  and  to  fecure  them  from  thelncurfions  of  thofe 
Nations  who  were  Still  in  Arms  to  preferve  their  Freedom.  Flis  compre¬ 
hensive  Genius  dictated  to  him  this,  as  the  fureSt  Mode  not  only  of  pre¬ 
serving  but  of  improving  and  effectually  establishing  the  Roman  Power, 
by  bringing  the  Natives  not  limply  to  fuffer,  but  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
Condition  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  and  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  well  that 
all  Thoughts  of  revolting  were  fuppreSfed,  and  the  Inclinations  of  the  People 
wholly  turned  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Country,  and  the  quiet  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  that  and  their  other  Plabits  of  InduSlry  produced 

In 


to  the  People  they  fubdued  ;  and  as  they  refided  amongP  them,  or  as  One  of  their  Writers  fays, 
where  the  Romans  conquer  they  inhabit,  they  took  every  Method  to  bring  them  to  what  they 
Sliled  Civility,  and  even  to  copy  them  in  Luxury;  though,  as  Tacitus  juPly  obferves,  this  was 
real  Servitude.  But  he  Laid  this,  rather  as  a  Politician  than  as  a  Roman,  and  deviated  therein 
from  the  Practice  and  Principles  of  his  Father-in-law,  who  adopted  thefe  Notions  in  their  utmoP 
Extent,  and  thought  this  his  Duty  at  lead  in  the  Office  that  he  filled.  He  well  knew  that  the 
Submiffion  extorted  by  Force  was  at  once  both  paitial  and  precarious,  whereas  the  Conjun&ion 
of  Manners  ePablifned  a  perfect  and  permanent  Obedience.  In  carrying  this  Scheme  of  Sub¬ 
jection  into  Execution,  as  *no  Nation  ever  proceeded  with  more  Ability  or  Addrefs  than  the 
Romans,  fo  none  ever  fucceeded  better. 

e  We  have  in  the  former  Book  fpoke  highly  of  Julius  Agricola,  but  it  was  neceffary  to  fay 
fomething  more  of  him  here,  in  order  to  (hew  that  he  was  the  great  Author  of  the  regular 
planting  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  His  Stations  were  fo  well  chofen,  and  his  Forts  ereCled 
with  fuch  Judgment,  that  none  of  them  were  ever  taken  by  Force,  Famine,  or  Surprize.  In 
his  Seven  Campaigns  he  afted  always  on  the  Offienfive,  fecured  in  the  Winter  what  he  had  gained 
in  the  Summer,  and  when  by  harraffing  the  little  Principalities  'of  the  Britons  till  they  were 
tired  of  the  Miferies  of  War,  he  readily  received  their  Submiffions,  and  condantly  protected 
them.  He  moderated  their  Tributes,  relieved  them  from  Hardffiips,  converfed  with  them  fa^ 
miliarly,  affifled  them  in  their  Buildings,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  Applications  to  Learning, 
and  thus  brought  them  to  reliffi  Civility,  Induflry,  and  a  quiet  Life.  We  have  indeed  all  thefe 
CircumPances  from  Tacitus,  who  may  be  Piled  the  Latin  Hiflorian  of  Britain,  but  we  have  no 
Reafon  to  quePion  his  Memoirs,  from  his  Relation  to  that  great  Man.  The  FaCts  fpeakfor  them- 
felves,  and  the  noble  Camp  at  Ardoch  in  Strathern  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  the  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities 
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In  Confequence  of  thefe  Difpofitions,  which  were  not  peculiar  to  this, 
but  were  invariably  prabtiled  in  every  Country  they  conquered,  there  were 
in  the  Roman  Province,  and  when  thefe  were  multiplied  in  every  Pro¬ 
vince,  one  or  more  great  Cities,  many  of  an  inferior  Size,  fome  Rill  lefs 
coniiderable,  and  Numbers  which  at  lead;  in  their  Beginnings  were  yet 
imaller  than  the  former.  The  Situation  of  every  One  of  thefe  was  well 
and  wifely  chofen  in  refpedt  to  the  Soil  and  Climate ;  ufually  on  a  rifing 
Ground,  on  the  Bank  of  fome  River,  or  at  leaf!  in  the  Vicinity  of  a  run¬ 
ning  Stream,  with  every  other  Conveniency  that  could  be  contrived, 
and  either  fecure  from  its  own  Strength,  or  covered  by  fome  or  other  of 
their  Fortreffes,  and  of  courfe  lying  upon  fome  of  their  Military  Ways,  that 
the  Accefs  thereto  might  be  eafy,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  might  enjoy  a 
free  Communication  with  their  Neighbours.  Thefe  Circumltances  are 
not  only  fupported  by  the  bell  Authorities,  but  in  a  Multitude  of  Parti¬ 
culars  evident  to  us  at  this  Day,  from  the  numerous  Cities  and  Towns 
Hourifhing  from  the  Enjoyment  of  mod:  of  thefe  Benefits,  originally  owing 
to  their  Choice,  and  it  is  by  thefe  Rules  that  our  Antiquaries  are  guided  in 
their  Inquiries  after  thole  that  are  either  loft  or  not  certainly  known  L 

xA.s  thefe  Cities  differed  in  Magnitude,  fo  they  differed  likewife  in  Dig¬ 
nity,  and  in  the  Privileges  which  they  enjoyed.  The  mod;  confiderable 
were  not  only  governed  by  the  Roman  Laws,  as  indeed  mod  of  the  others 
were,  but  had  their  refpedtive  Magiftrates  after  the  Roman  Model,  Tri- 

tiquities  that  have  been  found  in  its  Neighbourhood,  and  even  beyond  it,  are  fo  many  incontefti- 
ble  Evidences  of  what  he  hath  afferted  ;  let  us  alfo  add,  that  even  in  the  remote!!  Parts  of  the 
Iiland  the  People  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

i  It  is  evident  from  the  Hiftories,  Antiquities,  and  Laws  of  this  potent  People,  that  every  Thing 
refpefling  their  public  Affairs  was  regulated  by  wife  and  well  confidered  Rules,  and  that  in  a 
perfect  Acquaintance  with  thefe  confifted  the  Knowledge  requifite  to  form  Men  for  public  Em¬ 
ployments.  We  difeern  from  hence,  that  in  all  their  Undertakings  the  mod  prudent  Plans  were 
laid  down,  fo  that  as  little  as  poflible  was  left  to  Chance.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that 
Cities  and  Towns,  built  in  Places  fo  fkilfully  chofen,  Ihould  even  from  fmall  Beginnings  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourilh  and  increafe,  or  that  when  overthrown  and  buried  in  Rubbifh  byfuperior  Force, 
the  very  Ruins-of  them  Ihould  invite  their  SuccefTors  in  Power  to  rebuilding  on  the  fame  Spots. 
The  fame  Accuracy  and  Circumfpecftion  was  ufed  in  their  Military  Encampments,  as  appears  from 
Vegetius,  and  in  difpofing  the  Lands  given  to  their  Soldiers  in  their  Colonies,  and  in  the  nice 
fetting  out  of  their  Boundaries,  as  we  learn  from  Siculus  Flaccus,  Julius  Frontinus,  Hyginus, 
and  other  Writers  on  thefe  Subjetfls.  In  reference  to  the  Commerce  carried  on  here,  we  are  to 
coinfider,  that  except  the  Corn  Trade,  the  Pra£lice  of  it  was  looked  upon  as  ignoble  at  Rome,  and 
therefore  rich  Men  lent  their  Money  in  the  Provinces  at  very  high  Interefl,  as  Seneca  did  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  the  Amount,  as  Camden  computes,  of  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds;  and  Dio  reports 
that  his  fudden  calling  in  of  his  Money  was  One  Caufe  of  the  general  Revolt  under  Boadicea. 
Yet  this  proved  no  Bar  to  the  fame  Pra&icc  in  fuccceding  Times.  From  thefe  Circumftances 
the  judicious  Reader  will  be  led  to  form  in  his  own  Mind  a  juft  Notion  of  the  State  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Provinces  in  Britain,  and  the  Credibility  of  all  that  is  advanced  in  the  Text. 
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bunals  of  Juftice,  and  other  Marks  of  Diflindlion.  Thefe,  though  grie¬ 
vous  in  the  Sight  of  the  Britons  while  they  retained  any  Notions  of  their 
former  Freedom,  yet  as  thefe  wore  out,  when  the  Druids  were  expelled  or 
rather  extirpated,  and  when  Agricola  had  reconciled  them  to  the  Manners, 
infpired  them  with  the  Sentiments,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  Exercifes 
and  Studies  of  his  Countrymen,  they  became  very  acceptable,  and  excited 
a  Spirit  of  Emulation,  which  quickly  difcovered  itfelf  in  fumptuous  Build¬ 
ings,  and  more  efpecially  in  public  Edifices  dedicated  either  to  Religious  or 
Civil  Purpofes  S.  The  railing  and  maintaining  thefe,  the  Support  of  the-' 
great  Officers  lent  from  Rome,  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  appropriated 
to  their  own  Magiftrates,  and  a  Multitude  of  other  Demands  for  the  public 
Service,  created  a  conflant,  and  in  Proportion  to  their  Improvements,  an 
increasing  Expence,  which  of  courfe  was  raifed  upon  the  People.  In  few 
Words,  they  had  by  degrees  a  regular  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  defraying  of  which  they  had  fettled  and  fufficient  Funds;  for 
in  this,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  Roman  Oeconomy  was  very  exadl,  and 
as  thefe  Things  took  Place  in  confequence  of  their  Policy,  fo  the  Charge 
of  fuftaining  them  was  not  left  (at  leafl;  not  legally)  to  the  Will  or  Ca¬ 
price  of  their  Governors,  but  was  provided  for  in  the  Same  Method,  and  under 
the  like  Regulations,  with  thofe  established  in  their  other  Provinces.  ' 

Agriculture  was  always  the  FirSt  Object  the  Romans  had  in  View. 
In  order  to  promote  this  they  distributed  Lands,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
to  the  Soldiers,  referving  a  certain  Rent  upon  them,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Public, 
and  in  like  Manner  they  affigned  to  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  enterupon  them. 
Lands  that  had  never  been  cultivated,  at  an  eafy  Price.  On  the  Produce  of  both 
thefe  they  levied  an  annual  Tax,  or  rather  feveral  Taxes.  In  the  FirSt  Place  they 
took  the  Tythe  of  the  Corn  in  Kind.  Next  fuch  a  farther  Quantity  as  was 
held  neceffary  for  the  public  Service  at  a  low  Stated  Price.  If  this  was  not 
found  fufficient,  a  farther  Supply  was  exacted,  but  was  paid  for  at  a  higher 

g  The  DiRin&ion  of  Cities  was  a  great  Mark  of  the  Roman  Policy,  of  which  we  have  room 
to  fay  but  little  here.  Some  were  Municipia,  or  free  Cities,  the  Inhabitants  of  which,  with  great 
Privileges  were  allowed  to  live  under  their  own  Laws,  and  of  thefe  we  know  only  of  Two  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  Verulam  near  St.  Albans  and  York.  The  next  were  Colonies,  compofed  originally,  at  leafl 
in  a  great  Degree,  of  Roman  Soldiers  who  had  ferved  their  accuflomed  Time  in  the  Army,  and  were 
rewarded  with  Lands  in  the  Neighbourhood.  Inferior  to  thefe  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  jus  Latium. 
Others  again  are  Riled  by  Richard  of  Cirencefler,  Stipendiary.  Thefe  had  all  of  them  Two 
Magiflrates  of  their  own  refembling  Confuls,  Senators,  who  could  not  enjoy  that  Rank  without 
having  a  certain  Revenue  in  Land.  They  had  likewife  Cenfors,  F.dils,  Qua;Rors,  PrieRs,  Augurs, 
See.  In  a  Word  they  bore  in  Proportion  to  their  Size,  a  Refemblance  to  Rome,  and  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  in  general  not  only  lived  after  the  Roman  Manner,  but  fpoke  the  Latin  Language.  Wc 
are  told  that  therd  were  about  Thirty  Colonies  in  Spain,  and  there  were  about  a  Third  Part  as 
many  here.  But  befides  thefe  there  were  the  Confederate  Cities,  that  is,  the  Nations  who  iub- 
mitted  to  the  Romans  upon  certain  Terms,  and  were  therefore  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  CuRoms,  paying  annual  Tribute,  and  furniRiing  their  Contingent  of  Troops. 
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Price.  At  this  alfo  was  furnifhed  a  Fourth  Quantity  for  the  Supply  of  the 
Chief  Magiflrate’s  Family,  and  fometimes  a  Fifth  was  infilled  upon  as 
a  Mark  of  Refpedt  in  the  Nature  of  a  free  Gift.  Thefc  Impofitions  did  not 
fall  limply  upon  Wheat ;  but  upon  all  other  Grain,  and  even  upon  Pulfe. 
The  Motives  to  thefe  Levies  were  the  Supply  of  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
each  a  certain  Quantity  of  Flour  allowed  him  by  the  Month  for  the 
Supply  of  their  Magazines  in  their  fortified  Places,  where  they  had  ufually 
a  Year’s  Provifions ;  and  as  we  have  often  mentioned  in  other  Places,  vail 
Quantities  were  exported  for  the  Service  of  their  Troops  in  Germany 
and  Gaul  K 

But  though  the  largefl  Revenue  arofe  from  Arable,  yet  other  Lands  did 
not  efcape  but  were  likewife  taxed,  in  Proportion  to  the  Profits  accruing 
from  them.  Thus  Orchards  paid  a  double  Tythe,  becaufe  the  Produce 
of  them  was  without  Labour.  There  was  an  Impofition  likewife  upon 
Meadows,  when  they  were  private  Property.  An  exadt  Regifler  was  kept 
of  all  Kind  of  Cattle  that  fed  on  the  public  Domain,  and  the  certain 
Rate  paid  for  every  Beafl  in  Proportion  to  its  Value,  which  mufl  have 
arifen  to  a  very  confiderable  Sum  in  a  Country  where  the  People  were  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  grazing.  In  all  Probability  however  the  Weight  of  thefe 
Taxes  might  gradually  difpofe  the  People,  where  they  found  it  practicable, 
to  turn  their  Lands  from  Paflure  to  Tillage,  which  was  much  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  Government,  as  they  were  in  no  Danger  of  wanting  Cattle 
from  the  Confederates,  who  flill  lived  according  to  their  ancient  Cufloms* 
and  bred  them  in  the  marfhy  and  mountainous  Parts  in  Abundance  h 

The  Firft  of  thefe  Levies  was  called  Frumentum  Decumanum,  Tythe  Corn  ;  which  was  the 
abfolute  Property  of  the  State.  The  Second  Frumentum  emptum,  Corn  bought;  but  paid  for  at 
a  low  Price.  The  Third,  Frumentum  Imperatum,  Corn  upon  Command,  that  is,  by  Order  of 
the  Senate,  for  which  there  was  ufually  given  a  Third  more  than  for  the  bought  Corn.  The 
Fourth  Frumentum  aeflimatum,  the  Corn  eflimated  for  the  Praetor’s  Houfhold,  which  was  at  the 
fame  Price  with  the  Frumentum  Imperatum.  The  laft  Frumentum  Honorarium,  which  Cicero- 
fays,  though  it  bore  this  fair  Title,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Mark  of  Refpe<5l,  was  in  reality 
extorted  by  felfifh  and  avaricious  Magiflrates,  who  upon  Detection  were  puniftied.  We  have- 
before,  p.  62,  of  this  Volume,  fhewn  of  what  Confequence  the  Fertility  of  Britain  was  to  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  from  unqueflionable  Authority  proved,  that  Eight 
hundred  Velfels  built  on  purpofe,  of  a  large  Size,  were  laden  at  once  from  hence  with  Corn, 
which  on  a  moderate  Computation  mufl  have  amounted  to  between  Two  and  Three  hundred 
Thoufnnd  Quarters. 

i  In  order  to  the  regular  Colleflion  of  this  Tax,  a  Regifler  was  neceffary,  in  which  the  Name 
of  the  Farmer  was  fet  down,  and  the  Number  of  Beads  which  he  kept.  This  Regifler  was 
called  Scriptura,  whence  the  Name  of  the  Tax.  In  this  Regifler  the  Size  and  Situation  of  the 
Field  was  likewife  deferibed,  which  was  from  thence  fliled  Scripturarius  Ager,  and  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  this  Tax  had  the  Title  of  Magiiler  Scripturae.  Thefe  Circum fiances  are  men¬ 
tioned  to  give  the  Reader  an  Idea  of  the  methodical  Accuracy  of  the  Romans  in  Things  of  this 
Nature,  which  will  fully  fupport  what  we  have  faid  in  the  Text,  of  the  Corredlnefs  of  their 
Oeconomy. 

4  "  -  It 
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It  was  not  from  the  Surface  only,  but  even  from  theBofom  of  the  Earth, 
that  the  Romans  extracted  a  Revenue.  Britain  had  been  always  famous 
for  Tin,  and  continued  fo  under  their  Dominion,  as  a  Proof  of  which 
fome  of  the  Emperors  that  fet  up  here,  coined  Money  or  Medals  of  this 
Metal.  They  extracted  alfo  great  Quantities  both  of  Lead  and  Iron,  and  of  the 
latter  efpecially  raifedmany  Manufactures.  From  all  thefe  Mines  a  Revenue 
accrued  to  the  State  which  in  other  Countries  was  a  Tenth,  and  very  probably 
it  was  the  fame  here.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  knew  there  was  both  Gold 
and  Silver  in  Britain,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  drew  any  Advantage  from 
them.  In  their  other  Provinces  Gold  Mines  were  only  wrought  for  the  Profit 
of  the  Emperor,  which  might  be  a  good  Reafon  for  the  Britons  concealing 
them  here,  that  is,  the  Rivulets  in  which  the  Particles  of  Gold  were  found, 
and  the  Mountains  from  which  they  defeended  k. 

The  vending  of  Salt  belonged  exclufively  to  the  Public,  whether  made 
in  the  Province  or  brought  hither  from  abroad.  This  muit  have  produced 
a  vafl  Income  from  the  general  Confumption  of  a  Commodity  fo  necef- 
fary  to  Mankind.  Yet  it  hath  been  fuggefted,  that  this  did  not  originally 
arife  from  a  Defire  of  burdening,  but  rather  of  eafing  the  People,  becaufe 
thofe  who  dealt  in  it  raifed  it  to  an  extravagant  Price,  to  prevent  which 
the  Sale  of  it  was  confined  to  Perfons  intruded  by  the  Magiftrates,  by  which 
Means  this  Neceliary  of  Life  was  through  the  whole  Empire  fupplied  in 
Abundance,  and  at  a  reafonable  Price1.  v 

^  Besides  all  thefe,  they  levied  inland  Duties  and  Cuftoms  upon  all 
Goods.  The  former  were  paid  at  the  Entrance  into  Cities  and  Towns  j 
the  latter  before  Goods  were  either  fhipped  or  landed,  which  were  viewed 
by  the  Revenue  Odicers,  and  paid  according  to  their  Value,  fometimes 


k  We  have  in  the  former  Part  of  this  Work  faid  fo  much  of  the  Metals  in  this  Country, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  Subject  here.  The  Emperor  Claudius  rtruck  a  Co¬ 
lony  Medal  of  Camuludonum  in  Tin.  There  is  likewife  another  of  the  fame  Metal  of  Caraufius  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland.  The  Mines  of  Carthagena  in  Spain 
produced  to  the  Romans  to  the  Value  of  Eight  hundred  Pounds  per  Diem,  and  they  wrought  a 
Gold  Mine  in  Dalmatia  which,  brought  in  more  than  twice  that  Sum.  We  may  therefore  fafely 
conclude,  that  if  they  had  wrought  any  fuch,  we  fhould  have  heard  of  them  in  Biitain. 

1  As  in  regard  to  Taxes  as  well  as  every  Thing  elfe,  this  great  people  were  regular  and  fyrte- 
matic,  we  may  be  fure  that  this  Tax  on  Salt  extended  to  their  Provinces  here.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  Tax,  originally  impofed  by  Ancus  Martius  one  of  their  Kings,  but  abolifhed  with  Mo¬ 
narchy.  It  was  revived  again  for  the  Reafon  mentioned  in  the  Text,  as  Livy  tells  us.  Am  ad¬ 
ditional  Import  being  laid  by  M.  Livius,  he  obtained  from  thence  the  Surname  of  Salinator. 
There  were  not  only  Salt-works  wrought  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public,  but  others  likewife  that 
were  private  Property,  the  Produce  of  which  however  they  fold  to  the  State.  It  is  importible  to 
fay  what  this  Tax  produced,  but  however  moderate  it  might  be,  it  mult  have  amounted  to  an 
immenfe  Sum,  if  there  were,  as  hath  been  arterted,  Seventy-five  Millions  of  People  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  Male  Criminals  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  Mines,  fo  Women  for  certain  Of- 
fiaaces  were  doomed  to  the  Salinae  or  Salt-works. 
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and  in  fome  Places  at  a  higher,  in  others  at  a  lower  Rate  ;  what  this  was 
in  Britain  cannot  with  any  Certainty  be  determined,  but  according  to  the 
bed;  Lights  that  we  have,  it  might  be  fometimes  at  Five  per  Cent,  and 
at  others  about  Half  as  much.  Whatever  it  was,  it  amounted  to  a  very 
large  Sum,  and  was  always  confidered  as  a  principal  Branch  of  the  ef- 
tabliffied  Revenue  m. 

There  were  befides  thefe  capital  and  conftant  Imports,  others  which 
were  perfonal,  and  which  were  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Title  of 
Tribute.  The  Firft  of  thefe  was  a  Capitation  or  Poll  Tax,  as  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  which  nothing  can  pofitively  be  affirmed,  except  that  it  was  le¬ 
vied  in  Britain,  as  was  alfo  another  rtill  harlher  upon  Burials.  Thefe 
leem  to  have  been  incertain  in  their  Nature,  fometimes  more,  fometimes 
lefs,  according  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  State.  But  it  fhould  feem  that 
the  Tribute  or  Poll  Tax  was  conftantly  levied  on  thofe,  who  fubmitted 
to  the  Roman  Power,  and  poffibly  not  on  thofe  who  were  rtiled  Allies  or 
Confederates0.  The  Working  on  the  public  Roads  was  another  Kind  of 
perfonal  Service,  for  which,  however,  fuch  as  were  employed  therein,  re¬ 
ceived  competent  Wages  or  at  lead:  Subfiftence.  It  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Confederates  furnifhed  their  Contingent  of  Troops,  both  of 
Horfe  and  Foot,  but  more  efpecially  the  former,  who  were  placed  on  the 

m  The  inland  Duty  upon  Goods,  which  the  Romans  Riled  Ve&igal  in  porta,  was  levied  upon 
whatever  palled  either  by  Land  or  Water,  and  was  collected  upon  Rivers,  Bridges,  and  at  the  Gates 
of  Towns.  The  Duty  upon  Importation  and  Exportation  was  called  Veffigal  Peregrinum.  We 
learn  from  a  Paflage  in  Cicero,  that  in  the  Port  of  Syracufe  it  was  Five  per  Cent,  in  his  Time. 
But  from  the  very  Nature  of  Things,  it  mull  have  altered,  as  it  was  an  excellent  Engine  in  the 
Hands  of  Government  for  the  proper  Regulation  of  Commerce,  in  which  Light  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  well  underftood,  for  Pliny  mentions  that  the  Indian  Trade  carried  on  by  the  Port  of 
Alexandria,  drained  Rome  of  between  Four  and  Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year;  and 
we  alfo  know,  that  the  Cuftoms  of  Alexandria  rofe  higher  than  any  other  Port  in  the  Empire.  As 
we  had  many  Ports  in  Britain,  fome  of  them  very  confiderable  and  much  frequented,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  quiet  Times  the  Cuftoms  muft  have  rifen,  as  well  as  inland  Duties,  to  very 
large  Sums,  though  the  Rates  might  be  very  moderate,  ftnee  it  could  not  efcape  fo  wife  a  People,, 
that  the  lower  the  Duty  the  higher  the  Revenue. 

B  Dion.  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  lxii.  It  is  from  the  Speech  of  Boadicea  recorded  by  Dio,  that  we  learn 
both  thefe  Taxes  were  exacted  here  under  the  Emperor  Nero.  If  the  Reader  difeovers  any  In¬ 
certainty  or  Ambiguity  in  the  Text,  he  muft  aferibe  it  to  ourWVant  of  Authorities,  which  puts 
it  out  of  our  Power  to  be  clearer  or  more  explicit.  We  know  that  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans,  were  in  general  taxed  by  them,  fo  that  immenfe  Sums  in  ready  Money  were  annually 
fent  from  the  Provinces  ;  but  we  are  far  from  knowing  exactly,  how  all  this  Money  was  raifed. 
Vefpaftan  impofed  a  Poll  Tax  upon  the  Jews.  In  Gaul  this  Tax  was  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enor¬ 
mous  Degree,  that  when  Julian  commanded  there,  he  reduced  it  to  lefs  than  One; third  Part.  It 
is  generally  Laid  that  Tributum  implies  an  Impofition  upon  Perfons,  Veftigal,  upon  Goods;  but 
perhaps  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  When  Auguftus  made  a  Divifion  between  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  left  to  the  People,  and  thofe  that  appertained  to  the  Emperor,  he  dire&cd,  that  the 
Money  raifed  in  the  former  fhould  be  called- Tributa,  in  the  latter  Stipendia. 
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Wings  of  the  Army,  and  feem  to  have  been  commanded  by  Roman  Of¬ 
ficers 


In  the  Times  of  the  Republic,  all  Taxes  wers  impofed  by  the  Senate: 
with  great  Deliberation,  and  uniformly  levied.  But  in  the  Time  of  the  Em¬ 
perors,  they  were  fettled  Amply  by  their  Edi&s,  according  to  their  Will,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  fupprcfled  when  they  grew  intolerable.  Thefe 
were  moftly  a  Kind  of  Excifes,  fuch  as  the  Duty  on  the  Sale  of  Slaves, 
upon  Goods  fold  by  Auction,  upon  the  Admiflion  of  Artificers  or  Me¬ 
chanics  to  what  might  be  called  their  Freedom.  For  in  thefe  Times  they 
had  Colleges,  as  they  called  them,  of  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Smiths,  Ar¬ 
mourers,  Mafons,  &c.  in  the  Nature  of  our  Corporations  p.  There  was 
like  wife  a  Duty  upon  Smoke,  which  was  a  Kind  of  Hearthor  Chimney 
Tax,  and  feveral  others.  Amongft  thefe  there  was  One  upon  Horfe’s 
Dung,  and  Vefpafian’s  famous  Tax  upon  Urine;  which  Excifes  mull  al¬ 
together  have  produced  a  great  Deal  of  Money,  though  we  have  not  the 
finalleft  Materials  to  warrant  any  Computation  4. 

It' 

•  The  Confederates  were  fometimes  more  in  Number  than  the  Legions,  and  it  was  this  made 
the  Precautions  mentioned  in  the  Text  fo  neceffiary.  By  dividing  them,  and  placing  them  on 
the  Flanks,  their  Force  was  lelfened,  and  by  their  being  commanded  by  Roman  Officers  Riled; 
Prefers,  it  was  made  Hill  more  difficult  lor  them  to  revolt.  Befides  the  Horfe  fought  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Eye  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  In  the  laft  Battle  fought  by  Agricola  againfl 
Galgacus,  this  Prince  in  his  Harangue  obferves,  that  the  Roman  Colonies  were  compofed  only' 
of  weak,  old,  and  worn  out  Soldiers,  that  the  confederate  Cities  were  many  of  them  difcontented,, 
and  that  ihofe  in  that  Army  could  not  fight  with  a  good  Will  againfl  their  Countrymen,  fo  that 
if  once  beaten  in  the  Field,  the  Romans  would  immediately  find  themfelves  oppreffied  by  Ene-- 
mies  on  every  Side. 

p  It  might  be  eafily  apprehended  at  firft  Sight,  that  being  expofed  to  fuch  a  Variety  of  Impo- 
fitions,  and  thefe  reaching  to  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  People,  the  Burden  of  the  Roman  Govern-- 
ment  muff  have  been  great,  as  indeed  it  was,  but  not  oppreffive.  For  the  Multiplicity  of  Taxes; 
was  in  a  great  Meafure  balanced  by  the  Multiplicity  of  public  Expences  in  the  ereCHng  fumptuous- 
Edifices  for  public  Purpofes,  building  Fortreffes,  laying  out  extenfiveand  expenfive  Roads,  exhibit¬ 
ing  Shews  and  Spectacles  for  the  Amufement  of  the  People,  all  iffuing  out  of  the  Treafury ;  befides; 
the  Support  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Effiabliffiments,  the  Subfiftance  of  the  Confederate- 
Troops  whenever  they  were  employed,  the  ConflruClion  and  Repair  of  Ships,  and  a  Variety  of 
other  contingent  Articles,  which  gradually  diffufed  a  very  great  Part  of  the  Money  among  the 
People  from  whom  it  had  been  collected.  Add  to  this  the  Profits- arifing  from  foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  which  being  maintained  by  the  native  Commodities  and  Manufactures  of  this  Country, 
brought  in  continual  Supplies  of  Wealth,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have- 
fupplied  the  Sums  annually  tranfmitted  to  Rome,  on  private  as  well  as  the  public  Account. 

s  Eutrop.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  Veil.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  p.  144,  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  It  would? 
certainly  be  more  fatisfaCtory  if  we  could  afford  the  Reader  fo  much  as  a  probable  Account  of 
the  Revenue  raifed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Some  Guefs  might  be  formed  if  we  knew  certainly 
what  Income  they  received  from  Gaul.  Eutropius  indeed  fets  it  down  exprefsiy,  that  Casfar  drew 
from  thence  by  way  of  Tribute,  upwards  of  Three  hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  an¬ 
nually..  The  very  learned  Lipaius  thinks  there  is  an  Error  in  the  Figures,  and  that  he  levied 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  a  great  Deal  more  on  To  extenfive  a 
Subject  as  this,  by  pointing  out  efpecially  the  feveral  Alterations  made  by 
Conftantine  and  his  SuccefTors  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Government, 
through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Empire,  and  confequently  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  Provinces.  But  belides  our  having  already  fpoken  on  this  Head  in 
the  former  Book,  very  little  could  be  advanced  in  Reference  to  Taxes,  and 
their  Produce,  but  from  Conjecture;  which,  however  it  might  ferve  to 
amufe,  could  contribute  fcarce  at  all,  to  what  alone  is  had  in  view  here, 
the  Information  of  the  Reader.  We  will  therefore  inftead  of  launching 
into  a  Field  of  Speculation,  proceed  to  a  Point  of  much  more  Confe- 
qucnce,  and  endeavour  as  fuccinCtly  as  poffible  to  (hew  how  a  Revenue,  in 
Appearance  fo  very  complicated,  could  neverthelefs  be  very  accurately  af- 
feffed,  regularly  collected,  and  in  general  properly  applied,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  all  thofe  Ends  for  which  it  was  raifed,  and  thereby  juftify  the  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  that  ceconomic  Plan,  for  which  in  all  Ages  the  Romans  have 
been  fo  much  commended r. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  free  Cities  and  Colonies  there 
was  an  exaCt  Reprefentation  in  refpeCt  to  the  Magiftrates,  of  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire,  Rome.  Thefe  Magiftrates  were  not  honorary,  or  fimply 
graced  with  the  fame  Titles,  but  within  their  fmall  DiftriCts  were  ef¬ 
fectively  what  they  were  ftiled.  The  Cenfors  at  Rome  let  once  in  Five 
Years  the  public  Revenues  to  farm,  and  they  were  enabled  to  form  a  true 
Judgment  of  the  Value  of  thefe  Farms,  from  the  Reports  made  to  them 

Ten  Times  that  Sum,  or  upwards  of  Three  Millions.  Velleius  Paterculus  fpeaking  of  Augullus 
fays,  that  he  rendered  Egypt  tributary  to  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Revenue  was  nearly  equal 
to  what  his  Father  extracted  from  Gaul,  which  may  be  thought  to  countenance  the  Opinion  of 
Lipfius.  But  Bill  there  is  nothing  certain.  We  muff  not  conclude  from  hence  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  very  exadl  in  this  Matter.  On  the  contrary,  Augnftus  left  behind  him,  as  Taci¬ 
tus  inform  us,  an  exaff  Detail  of  the  Forces  and  Revenue  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  upon  this 
Plan  perhaps  other  Emperors  proceeded.  Appian,  who  flourifhed  under  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
undertook  to  give  a  like  Account,  which  would  have  fully  anfwered  our  Purpofe.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  neither  of  thefe  are  now  extant. 

*  The  Particulars  mentioned  in  the  Text  have  been  colle&ed  from  the  beft  Authorities, 
to  have  fpecified  thefe  exactly  would  have  taken  up  a  great  Deal  of  Room,  which  we  have 
not  to  fpare.  Cicero  in  his  Orations  affords  great  Light  with  refpeft  to  thefe  Matters  in  the 
Time  of  the  Republic.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  picked  up  out  of  the  Roman  Hiflorjans, 
and  fuch  Greek  Writers  as  have  alfo  treated  that  Subject.  Thefe  have  beei  drawn  together 
in  different  Collections  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  if  the  Reader  is  defirous  of  entering  more 
minutely  into  any  of  the  Points  mentioned,  he  may  very  eafily  gratify  his  Curiofity  by  con- 
fulting  the  learned  Dictionary  of  Samuel  Pitifeus,  who  with  equal  Labour  and  Accuracy  hath 
collected  all  the  fcattered  Materials,  ranged  them  under  their  proper  Heads,  and  adjufted  the 
Whole  in  alphabetical  Order.  Our  Point,  as  we  faid  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  was  to 
give  the  Reader  a  competent  Idea  of  the  Roman  Revenues  in  Britain,  and  the  Intention  of 
this  Note  is  to  point  out  to  him  the  Means  of  obtaining  more  particular  Information  if  he 
4?fftes  it. 
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by  the  Cenfors  in  the  Provinces,  who  took  each  in  his  own  Diftricft,  a 
mod  accurate  and  diftindt  Account  of  every  Perfon  redding  therein,  and 
of  hrs  Condition  and  Circumftances.  They  fet  down  his  Name  and  Age, 
if  iingle  or  married,  his  Children,  the  Lands  he  pofleffed,  their  annual 
Produce  in  Corn,  Fruit,  or  Hay,  the  Number  of  Cattle  he  kept  on  the 
Domain  of  the  Republic,  or  on  his  own  Lands.  They  regiftered  in 
like  Manner  the  Quantity  and  the  current  Price  of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Mer¬ 
chandize  tranfported  from  One  Province  to  another,  and  the  Duties  they 
paid  ;  the  Amount  of  the  Impoft  upon  Salt,  and  the  Produce  of  the 
Mines.  In  confequence  of  their  Reports  the  Cenfors  were  enabled  to  fix 
the  Value  of  the  Farms,  and  thofe  who  took  them  fent  a  Number  of 
Officers  to  receive  and  colledt  thefe  Revenues.  The  Provincial  Cenfors, 
like  thofe  in  the  Capital,  were  chofen  by  the  People,  who  of  courfe  took 
all  the  Care  they  could,  to  eledt  Men  of  the  ftridteft  Integrity  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  as  their  own  Eafe  and  Happinefs  depended  fo  much  on  their  mak¬ 
ing  a  right  Choice.  The  Officers  of  the  Revenue  were  under  the  Con- 
troul  of  the  Tribunals,  and  in  the  laft  Refort  of  the  Praetor,  who  de¬ 
termined  whether  their  Claims  were  well  founded,  or  the  Colonifts  in¬ 
jured  by  too  high  a  Charge.  In  like  Manner  the  Queftors  received  the 
public  Money,  and  accounted  for  it ;  the  Edils  had  the  Care  of  public 
Buildings  of  every  fort,  faw  that  they  were  kept  in  good  Order  and  per¬ 
fect  Repair,  and  the  fame  Affiduity  was  (hewn  by  other  Officers  in  their 
reipedtive  Stations.  This  Order  of  Things,  though  eftablifhed  at  firft 
with  Difficulty,  grew  in  a  courfe  of  Years  fo  habitual,  that  all  Things, 
were  conducted  with  equal  Regularity  and  Facility. 

We  muft  not  however  conclude  from  hence,  that  thefe  wife  Regula¬ 
tions  were  at  all  Times  pun&ually  obferved,  fo  that  what  we  have  been 
faying,  is  to  be  retrained  to  thofe  Periods  in  which  they  were  fo,  and 
in  which  they  failed  not  to  have  their  Effects.  But  as  Laws  are  framed 
by  Men  guided  by  the  Dictates  of  Reafon,  and  acting  from  Principles  of 
public  Spirit  j  fo  the  Execution  of  them  muft  have  fometimes  fallen  into  the 
Hands  of  fuch,  as  acted  under  the  Impulfe  of  their  Paffions,  or  from  Mo¬ 
tives  of  Self-intereft  ;  when  the  true  Tendency  of  thefe  Laws  were  of 
-courfe  interrupted.  This  happened  in  the  Provinces,  even  in  the  Times 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  the  Offenders  were  frequently  punifhed. 
But  Britain  did  not  become  a  Province  till  after  the  Reman  Liberty  was 
fubverted  ;  and  we  know  that  under  the  Emperors  thefe  Evils  were  very 
early  felt  here.  In  fucceeding  Times  Abufes  of  Power  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  or  the  Confequences  of  them  Difcontent  and  popular  Commotions, 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  (hewn  in  the  preceding  Book, 
that  to  compofe  thefe  Diforders,  as  well  as  to  reprefs  the  Incurlions  of 
1  ths 
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the  unconquered  Natives,  feveral  Emperors,  which  is  a  full  Proof  of  the 
Importance  of  Britain,  came  over  in  Perfon,  and  valued  themfelves  highly 
•on  tbeir  Exploits  here.  But  all  this  did  not  hinder,  at  leaft,  for  a  very  long 
Space,  the  Progrefs  of  Improvements,  or  pi  event  the  Country  from 
wearing  a  very  flourifhing  Appearance,  notwithstanding  the  Number  and 
Weight  of  the  Taxes,  and  which  was  (fill  a  greater  Mifchief,  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  a  confiderable  Part  of  them  toPurpofes  that  had  no  Relation  to 
^Britain. 

I  ^  A  % 

It  is  of  great  Importance  to  make  it  clear  to  the  intelligent  Reader,  that 
while  under  their  Dominion  Britain  was  in  a  thriving  Condition,  becaufe 
th  is  will  ihew  the  Connection  between  the  Increafe  of  public  Revenue, 
and  the  general  Welfare  of  the  People  upon  whom  it  was  raifed.  We 
have  already  maintained  that  the  raifing  Corn  in  Britain  was  praCtifed  be¬ 
fore  the  Coming  of  the  Romans.  Casfar  owns  this,  for  he  found  it  {land¬ 
ing  at  his  Arrival.  Yet  there  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Romans  inftruCted 
their  Subjects  more  perfectly  in  the  Art  of  Tillage,  introduced  a  Variety 
of  Grains  and  Pulfe,  and  being  themfelves  as  good  Hulbandmen  as  any  in 
the  World,  extended  the  Practice  wherever  they  fettled,  and  this  moft 
effectually  by  fixing  the  great  Fund  of  their  Taxes  on  the  Produce  of 
the  Earth.  Their  Policy  in  reference  to  this  extended  to  Meadows,  Orchards, 
Gardens,  all  of  which  they  meliorated  in  many  RefpeCts,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  and  with  the  fame  Views  improved  Pafturage,  and  taught  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Breeding  a  large  Size  of  Cattle  for  the  Plough,  and  of  feeding  Sheep 
for  their  Fleeces,  as  well  as  for  their  Flefh.  They  no  Doubt  taught  like- 
wife  better  Methods  of  making  Cloth,  though  both  the  Gauls  and  the 
Britons  had  a  coarfe  Kind  before  they  came  amongfithem.  In  like  Man¬ 
ner  they  gave  them  better  Notions  of  the  complicated  Arts  of  raifing,  pre¬ 
paring,  and  manufacturing  Hemp  and  Flax.  Architecture  alfo,  and  all 
the  Branches  of  Ingenuity  fubfervient  thereto,  they  likewife  communi¬ 
cated,  and  no  Doubt  found  the  People  very  apt  Scholars,  as  the  Conftruc- 
tion  of  their  War  Chariots  is  an  incontestable  Proof  of  their  Genius  in 
this  RefpeCt,  and  the  Building  fo  great  a  City  as  Camulodunum  in  a  few 
Years,  a  Fad  that  fully  fupports  what  hath  been  advanced.  In  a  Courfe 
of  Years  they  raifed  Numbers  of  Mechanics  of  every  Kind,  and  the  Con¬ 
veniences  of  Life  thus  provided  for,  they  likewife  improved  their  Tafte 
in  the  finer  Arts  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Mufic. 

A  well  cultivated  Country  is  a  fufiicient  Proof  of  its  being  well  inha¬ 
bited  ;  but  fomething  more  perhaps  may  be  thought  necefiary,  to  fhew  that 
thefe  People  were  in  eafy  and  even  in  affluent  Circumftances.  This  may 
be  effectually  done  by  confidering  the  great  Number  and  apparent  Splendor 
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their  Cities.  In  thcfe,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  free  Roman  Colonies,  or  Ca¬ 
pitals  of  Provinces,  there  wereall  the  Marks  of  Grandeur,  that  everywhere 
diftinguifhed  the  Roman  Genius.  They  had  for  Example  fpacious  Am¬ 
phitheatres  for  the  Exhibition  of  public  Games  and  Shows,  Things  necef- 
lary  to  captivate  the  Minds,  and  conciliate  the  Affections  of  the  common 
People.  Magnificent  Bafilics  or  Halls  of  Juflice,  which  ferved  likewife 
for  the  public  Meetings  of  Strangers,  and  had  Shops  on  both  Sides  like  our 
Exchanges.  Stately  Baths,  Temples,  Porticos,Places  for  public  Exercife,  and 
whatever  elfe  could  contribute  to  decorate  thefe  Refidences  of  the  Roman 
Officers.  Leffier  Towns  were  neat  and  well  built,  and  all  their  nume¬ 
rous  Forts  ftrongly  fortified,  and  their  Walls  compoled  of  the  heft  and 
molt  lathing  Materials,  more  efpecially  thofe  upon  the  Coaft  which  were 
meant  to  cover  and  p  rote  Cl  their  maritime  Places.  For  the  Truth  of  this 
the  Things  themfelves  give  Evidence  to  this  Day,  as  well  as  of  the  Tafle 
and  Elegance  and  immenfe  Expence  of  their  fplendid  Villa’s  from  the 
Ruins  that  yet  remain,  and  from  the  authentic  Accounts  that  we  have, 
of  what  excited  the  Admiration  and  Aftoniffiment  of  former  Times,  fo 
that  on  this  Head  our  Proofs  are  mofl  conclufive s. 

s  The  eafiefl  Method  of  gaining  a  clear  and  competent  Notion  of  the  Size  and  Splendour  of  the 
Roman  Cities  in  Britain,  is  to  confider  carefully  the  Accounts  we  have  of  thofe  that  are  now  in 
Ruins.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  mention  Three,  referring  the  Reader  to  thofe  Paffages  in  ancient  and 
modem  Authors,  where  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  their  original  State.  The  Firff  of  thefe 
fhall  be  Verolanium  or  Verulam,  out  of  which  rofe  firff  the  Abby,  and  then  the  Town  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans  in  Hertfordfhire.  Mat.  Paris  Vit.  S.  Albani  Abbat.  p.  40,  41.  Lelandi  Commentarii  in 
Cygneam  Cantionem,  p.  95.  Lambard’s  Dictionary,  p.  4.  Spenfer’s  Ruins  of  Time.  Camdeni 
Britanniae,  p.  292,  293.  Englilh  Tranflation,  p.  351 — 355.  Stukeley’s  Itinerary,  p.  110.  and 
in  Plate  93  the  Reader  may  fee  that  the  Situation  both  of  the  old  City,  which  Boadicea  deflroyed, 
and  the  new  One  which  the  Saxons  overthrew,  are  Rill  to  be  diffinguifhed.  The  Second  is  Sil- 
chefler,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  the  great  City,  in  Hampfhire  on  the  Borders  of  Berkfhire, 
in  refpefl  to  the  Roman  Name  of  which  Authors  are  not  agreed,-  but  Camden’s  Opinion  that  it 
was  Vindonum  feems  the  moff  probable.  It  is  now  arable  Land,  though  there  was  a  fmall  Village 
and  Parifh  Church  in  it  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  Amphitheatre  near  it.  Le¬ 
landi  Commentarii  in  Cygneam  Cantionem,  p.  47.  Itinerary,  vol.  vi.  fol.  56.  Lambard’s  Di<ff ionary, 
p.  320.  Camdeni  Britanniae,  p.  195.  E.T.  p.  147.  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  39.  Stukeley’s 
Itinerary,  p.  169,  170.  PI. 61.  The  Third  is  Rhutupium,  Rutupium  or  RhitupisPortus, now  Rich- 
borough,  of  which  having  Laid  fo  much  in  the  former  Volume,  only  the  Writers  who  have  pre- 
ferved  Accounts  of  it  fhall  be  mentioned  here,  and  thefe  are  Lelandi, Geneth.Ead.  Principis,  p.  39.  Iti¬ 
nerary,  vol.  vii.  fol  138,  Lambard’s  Dictionary,  p.  287.  Harrifon’s  Defcription  of  Britain,  Book 
i  chap.  viii.  fol.  12.  Camdeni  Britanniae,  p.  240.  E.  T.  243 — 245.  Somner’s  Roman  Forts 
and  Ports  in  Kent,  p.  4.  17.  89.  -Battely  Antiquitates  Rutupinac.  Lewis’s  Hiffory  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Tenet.  Stukeley’s  Itinerary,  p.  1  17.  1 19.  From  thefe  it  will  be  apparent  that  what 
has  been  Laid  in  refpefl  to  their  Choice  of  Situations  is  exactly  true.  In  regard  to  the  Strength  of 
their  Buildings  neither  the  Teeth  of  Time  or  the  Violence  of  Men  have  in  the  Courfe  of  fo  many 
Ages  been  able  utterly  to  efface  them,  and  in  refpeCt  to  their  Riches  and  elegant  Decorations, 
•cotwithfianding  the  Plunder  of  fo  long  a  Period,  they  are  not  yet  abfolutely  exhuufled. 

Vol,  II.  S  f  f  Another 
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Another  and  no  lefs  cogent  Argument,  if  it  was  neceffary,  might 
be  drawn  from  the  vigorous  Efforts  made  by  feveral  Commanders  in  Bri¬ 
tain  to  raife  themfelves  to  the  Imperial  Dignity.  Clodius  Albinus  was 
very  near  effecting  this  again  ft  Severus,  and  in  his  Defeat  there  perifhed 
the  Flower  of  the  Britifh  Youth.  Caraufius  feized  and  kept  Britain  with 
the  Title  of  Emperor  for  feveral  Years,  performing  great  Things  both 
by  Land  and  Sea,  and  doubtful  it  is  how  much  longer  he  might  have  kept  it 
if  he  had  not  been  murdered  by  Alledtus,  who  for  a  fhort  Time  wore 
the  fame  Title.  Conltantine  was  faluted  Emperor  here,  and  manifefted 
through  his  whole  Reign  a  great  Kindnefs  for  this  Country.  Laftly,  Maxi¬ 
mus  affuming  the  Purple  carried  over  a  great  Army  from  hence,  and  after 
murdering  the  Emperor  Gratian,  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  he  perifhed.. 
All  thefe  were  fupported  in  their  Defigns  by  the  Fleets,  the  Forces,  arid 
the  Treafures  of  Britain,  which  fully  demonltrate  the  Wealth  and  Strength 
of  this  Country  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  thefe  fre¬ 
quent  Revolts  might  induce  the  Emperors  to  adopt  for  their  own  Security 
the  Maxim  of  withdrawing  fuch  Troops  as  were  formed  in  the  Provinces,, 
that  they  might  be  in  lefs  Danger  from  the  OtHcers  who  commanded 
here.  Whether  this  was  the  Cafe  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  however  the 
great  Captains  before-mentioned  might  raife  and  extend  the  Fame,  they 
exceedingly  enervated  the  natural  Strength  of  Britain,  and  thereby  con¬ 
tributed  to  leave  her  in  that  weak  and  helplefs  State,  in  which  fhe  ap¬ 
peared  when  deferted  by  the  Roman  Legions. 

After  having  thus  inconteftably  eftablifhed  the  Fad,  that  in  the  Time  of 
Peace,  and  of  well  fettled  Government,  the  People  in  the  Roman  Provinces 
here  lived  much  at  their  Eaie,  and  enjoyed  all  the  Bleffings  of  Life  in 
great  Abundance.  X  fay,  having  eftablifhed  this,  let  us  have  leave  to  enquire 
a  little  into  the  Caufes,  which  are  in  truth  the  proper  Buiinefs  of  this 
Chapter.  In  the  Firfc  Place,  the  fortified  Line  which  made  their  Nor¬ 
thern  Frontier,  fecured  the  Country  behind  it  from  the  Incurfions  of  the 

uncivilized  Natives,  and  the  interior  Parts  were  likewife  covered  by  For- 

* 

treiTes,  and  when  Occafion  required  by  Winter  Camps,  which  were  very 
ftrong  and  fo  well  chofen,  that  they  were  commonly  fucceeded  by  Villages 
when  deferted.  The  Communication  throughout  all  the  Provinces  was 
effectually  provided  for  by  their  excellent  Roads,  and  in  fome  Places 
where  it  was  more  commodious  by  Canals.  This  exceedingly  facilitated 
the  Conveyance  of  Provifions  and  all  other  Neceffaries,  for  which  there 
was  a  conftant  and  a  regular  Demand ;  which  uniform  Correfpondence 
was  of  the  higheft  Utility  to  the  Inhabitants,  as  it  enabled  them  to  carry 
their  Commodities  where-ever  there  was  a  Market.  The  Plan  of  Govern¬ 
ment  alfo,  being  every  where  the  fame,  kept  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of 

3  People 
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People  in  due  Subordination.  At  the  fame  Time  this  feldom  gave  Oc- 
cafion  to  Opprefiion,  as  it  was  a  conftant  Maxim  of  theirs,  to  encourage 
by  every  Method  the  Exertion  of  Talents  of  every  Kind  for  the  common 
Benefit  of  Society.  As  their  domefiic  Trade  was  perfectly  well  protected, 
fo  the  like  Care  was  taken,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  their  foreign 
Commerce,  which  was  as extenfive  as  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire;  and  to 
all  this  we  may  add,  that  their  very  Taxes,  Impofitions,  and  Duties  of 
every  Kind  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  public  Welfare,  by  difcourag- 
ing  Idlenefs,  exciting  Induftry,  and  promoting  an  a&ive,  regular,  and 
continual  Circulation. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Saxon  Monarch s. 


rHE  Saxons ,  in  Proportion  as  they  founded  and  feenred  their  Principalis 
ties ,  applied  themfelves  afidnoujly  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Countries 
they  pofiefied .  By  their  feady  and  general  Application  to  Hujbandry  they 
very  foon  procured  Plenty ,  and  in  confequence  of  that  rendered  their  feve-r 
ral  Kingdoms  populous,  They  were  at  the  fame  Time  far  from  being  negligent 
as  to  maritime  Affairs,  which  atfirfi  arofe  from  Neceffty ,  and  became  after¬ 
wards  very  convenient.  Their  political  Confiitution  was  formed  upon  their  old 
Cufioms  applied  to  the  Change  in  their  Situation ,  which  created  an  uniform 
Syjlem  of  fundamental  Laws  in  each  State.  This  Efiablijhment  formed from 
the  very  Beginning  for  the  common  Benefit ,  fuch  Ties  upon  Individuals  as 
proved  in  'effect  a  public  Revenue.  The  Provifion  made  for  their  Chief 
Magifirate  or  King  confifted firfi  in  Lands  allotted  to  him  as  his  Demefnes . 
The  Fines  for  great,  and  the  Mid  bis  for  leffer  Offences ,  comp  off  d  another 
Branch  of  the  regal  Revenue.  The  Tolls ,  Duties ,  and  other  Impofitions  on 
the  inland  Trade  of  Boroughs,  and  the  Rents  of  Houfes  in  them  built  upon 
the  Royal  Demefne ,  became  a  Third  Branch.  The  loft  confifted  in  the  Cufioms 
or  Duties  levied  on  the  Exportation  of  native  Commodities ,  and  on  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  Goods  into  their  refpedhve  Kingdoms.  Thefe  Revenues,  as 
their  Hiftory  fhew ,  were  fully  anfwerable  to  the  Occafions  of  their  Monarchs, 
They  without  any  extraordinary  Aids  or  Affiance  lived  with  Dignity  and 
Splendour ,  beloved  by  their  Sub/ebls ,  and  revered  by  their  Neighbours.  The 
Mode  of  Perception  rendered  their  Revenues  a  Means  of  improving  the  Coun¬ 
try.  At  the  fame  Time  that  they  contributed  to  the  Eafe ,  Emolument ,  and 
Welfare  oj  the  People. 
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AT  the  Firft  Entrance  of  the  Saxons  and  their  Confederates  into  this 
Ifland,  and  after  their  turning  their  Swords  upon  thofe,  who  are 
laid  to  have  invited  them  hither,  there  followed,  as  we  have  elfewhere 
Ihewn,  a  difmal  Scene  of  Defolation  arrd  Deftrudion.  But  when  thefe 
Nations  had  eftabliffied  themfelves  by  Force,  they  began,  as  it  was  natural, 
to  think  of  prelerving  and  improving  their  Poffeftions.  Their  Firft  Prin¬ 
cipalities  being  fmall,  their  Rulers  or  Kings  were  able  to  vilit  and  to  fuper- 
intend  the  different  Parts  of  their  Dominions,  which  they  fettled  and 
governed  according  to  the  Cuftoms  of  their  Anceffors,  with  fuch  fmall 
Alterations  as  became  requifite  from  the  Change  in  their  Condition,  as  they 
were  now  no  longer  under  the  Neceffity  of  quitting  their  Abodes  as  they 
had  formerly  done,  which  Alteration  in  Circumftances  introduced  Notions 
of  Property,  and  with  them  a  Neceffity  of  dividing  and  affigning  feparate 
Portions  of  the  Country,  that  it  might  be  the  more  fpeedily  cultivated, 
for  their  Subfiftence.  In  this  the  Prince  did  not  ad;  according  to  his  own 
Will,  but  by  the  Advice  of  his  principal  Commanders,  who,  as  they  had 
been  the  Companions  of  his  Victories,  were  Sharers  likewife  in  his  Con¬ 
quers,  and  Partakers  in  the  Labours  requiiite  to  their  Security  and  Improve¬ 
ment  a. 

In  order  to  this,  after  the  Divilion  and  Subdivifton  of  the  Country  they 
poffeffed,  amongft  the  feveral  greater  and  leffer  Leaders  and  their  De¬ 
pendants,  they  took  the  belt  Meafures  in  their  Power  to  cultivate  the  Lands, 
and  to  raife  from  their  Produce  the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies  of  Life, 
in  which  from  the  Nature  of  their  free  Government,  which  afforded  every 
Encouragement  to  Induftry,  they  became  quickly  very  fuccefsful,  and  in 
Proportion  as  their  Abilities  and  Numbers  increafed,  began  to  repair  many 
of  thofe  Cities  and  Towns,  which  in  the  Heat  of  their  Waragainft  the  Bri¬ 
tons  they  had  overthrown,  being  invited  thereto  by  the  Convenience  of 
their  Situations,  and  the  Plenty  of  Materials  they  afforded.  In  the  Con- 

*  The  Firft  Leader  of  the  Saxons,  Hengifl,  after  various  Struggles  erected  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Perfon  as  much  diflinguifhed  by  his  political  as  by  his  military 
Talents.  He  contented  himfelf  with  that  fmall  but  fertile  Territory,  fixing  the  Eafl  Saxons  on 
one  Side,  and  the  South  Saxons  on  the  other,  by  which  it  was  effectually  covered.  His  Succef- 
fors  adopted  his  Maxims.  His  Son  Efk,  Oifc,  or  Ofca,  who  hath  been  ftiled  the  Saxon  Numa, 
fettled  a  regular  Plan  of  Government,  fo  much  to  the  Satisfaction  of  his  SubjeCts,  that  they 
ftile'd  themfelves  Efkins.  His  Son  and  his  Grandfon  purfued  his  Meafures,  fo  that  for  the  Space 
of  near  a  Century  they  lived  in  profound  Peace,  and  fo  effectually  fettled  and  improved  their 
Country,  that  Ethelbert  the  Fifth  in  Succeffiop  from  Hengift,  who  proved  a  more  aCtive  and  am¬ 
bitious  Prince,  ftretched  his  Dominions,  or  at  leaft  his  Influence,  as  far  as  the  Humber.  It  was 
from  hence,  that  Kent,  as  it  was  the  firft  wasalfo  the  moft  flourifhing  of  all  the  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
and  the  Inhabitants,  from  a  Senfe  of  their  own  Felicity,  the  mofl  ftrongly  atta«hed  to  their  own 
Cuftoms. 
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firu&ion  of  thefe,  and  of  fuch  Fortrefies  as  were  requifite  to  fecure  them, 
in  the  Building  of  Bridges,  and  other  neceflary  Means  of  Communication, 
the  Direction  of  the  King,  affifled  by  his  Council,  was  punctually  obeyed  ; 
for  as  thefe  Directions  were  dictated  by  Prudence  and  Experience  ;  and 
were  vifibly  intended  for  the  common  Good,  they  were  willingly  fuhmitttd 
<to  by  the  People,  who  felt  the  Advantages  that  flowed  from  them,  and 
thus  thefe  Kingdoms  gradually  increafed,  and  as  the  principal  ObjeCt  in 
Time  of  Peace  was  Cultivation,  the  Country  grew  populous  of  courfe,  and 
as  from  their  Plan  of  Policy,  Power  and  Rank  attended  Property,  a  Spirit 
of  Emulation  every  where  produced  Plenty,  fo  long  as  there  was  no  Inter¬ 
ruption  of  Peace  b. 

These  People  before  their  Entrance  into  Britain  were  famous  for  their 
Exploits  at  Sea,  and  were  efteemed  the  hardieft  and  the  mod  enterprizing 
Seamen  in  thofe  Days.  The  Recruits  that  from  time  to  time  they  re¬ 
ceived,  and  which  enabled  them  to  keep,  and  to  extend  their  Pofleflions 
here,  came  to  them  likewife  by  Sea.  When  more  thoroughly  fettled,  they 
keptupaconftant  Correfpondence  with  their  Neighbours;  and  all  this  induced 
them  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  Ports  in  their  little  States,  which  they  for¬ 
tified  early,  and  built  Towns  in  their  Neighbourhood.  They  received  fo¬ 
reign  Merchants  with  great  Kindnefs,  allowed  them  to  trade  freely,  and  when 
any  Vefiels  were  wrecked  upon  their  Coafts,  behaved  with  Juftice  and 
Humanity  to  fuch  as  efcaped.  Thefe  were  among  the  Cuftoms  they 
had  learned  from  their  Anceftors,  and  which  had  the  Force  of  Laws  in 
the  Countries  with  which  they  had  an  Intercourfe.  A  Spirit  of  Com¬ 
merce  prevailed  amongfl  them  from  the  very  Beginning,  and  of  courfe  en¬ 
larged  in  Proportion  with  their  other  Improvements,  fo  that  Trade  was 
ever  efleemed  amongfl:  them  as  a  very  honourable  Occupation  ;  and  though 
their  Vefiels  were  not  very  large  or  flrong,  yet  they  were  very  numerous, 

b  It  hath  been  proved,  that  Gavelkind  flgnifies  properly  Land  yielding  Rent,  or  in  other 
Words  a  Country  thoroughly  improved  .  In  order  to  this,  almoft  every  Rank  of  People  had  fome 
Kind  or  other  of  Property,  which  encouraged  their  Induftry,  and  was  the  Caufe  of  that  general 
Cultivation  before-mentioned.  Many  Portions  of  Land  were  let  out  by  great  Proprietors  on  a 
referved  Rent,  and  this  was  Riled  Gaffoland.  Thefe  again  had  their  Undertenants,  as  well  as 
the  great  Proprietors,  who  had  fmall  Pieces  of  Land  in  Confideration  of  the  Services  they  performed, 
fuch  as  reaping  their  Landlord’s  Corn,  mowing  his  Grafs,  carrying  his  Grain  to  Market,  which 
had  all  their  proper  Names,  Work-land,  Cot-land,  Aver-land,  Drof-land,  Swilling-land,  the  Ex¬ 
planation  of  thefe  and  many  more  may  be  found  in  the  very  learned  and  induftrious  Mr.  Somner’s 
Treatife  of  Gavelkind,  p.  1 1 5.  This  may  ferve  to  convince  the  Reader  of  the  Truth  of  what  is 
faid  in  the  Text,  and  to  {hew  him  that  what  hath  been  advanced  in  the  former  Book  aod  elfewhere, 
in  refpeft  to  the  Application  of  the  Saxons  to  Hufbandry  is  perfe&ly  well-founded .  It  may  not 
be  amifs  to  add,  that  though  the  Cuftom  of  Gavelkind  is  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Kent,  yet 
in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons  it  prevailed  generally  through  the  whole  Kingdom. 
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and  ferved  to  find  Employment  for  a  great  Body  of  Seamen,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Fleets  that  they  occaiionally  fitted  out 

The  People  who  fettled  here  after  their  driving  out  the  Britons,  though  of 
different  Nations,  had  the  fame  Language,  and  in  general  the  fame  Cuf- 
toms,  of  which  they  were  very  tenacious,  and  of  courfe  thefe  had  all  the 
Force  and  Efficacy  of  Laws.  But  though  in  general  they  were  the  fame 
in  refpedt  to  their  Nature,  yet  they  might  and  did  vary  in  particular  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  thefe  Variations  fubfifeed  even  after  the  feveral  Principa¬ 
lities  were  united  into  One  Kingdom.  In  each  of  thefe  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  that  the  Prince  had  a  competent  Revenue  for  the  Support  of  his 
Dignity,  and  this  in  virtue  of  their  ancient  Cuftoms  aiifi ng  from  the  Reafon 
of  the  Thing,  for  with  regard  to  written  Laws  they  had  none  for  a  Century 
and  a  Half  after  their  coming  hither,  and  even  thefe  cnadt  nothing  upon 
that  Head,  becaufe,  as  we  fhall  fee,  it  was  unneceftary.  In  reference  to  this 
as  well  as  other  Things,  the  fame  Rule  it  is  likely  prevailed  in  every  One 
of  their  States,  which  made  no  Alteration  requilite  upon  their  Coalition,  of 
which  we  do  not  perceive  any  Traces.  All  that  hath  been  faid  regards  the 
pure  Saxon  Conftitution  while  that  remained  unaltered,  and  the  People  un¬ 
mixed  with  Danes  and  other  foreign  Nations  j  for  in  confequence  of  this 
many  Alterations  were  made,  and  many  Innovations  took  Place,  for  want 
of  attending  to  which  many  Things  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch,  which 
in  reality,  though  they  happened  in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons,  were  by  nQ 
Means  Part  of  the  Saxon  Conftitution.  For  this  appears  to  have  been  very 
fimple  in  itfelf,  very  regular  in  its  Forms,  and  very  uniform  in  its  Ope- 


c  It  is'generally  agreed,  that  the  peculiar  Privileges  granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports'are  to  he  referred 
to  the  Times  of  the  Saxons,  and  were  probably  a  political  Inffitution  of  the  Kings  of  Kent,  and  it 
is  alfo  generally  allowed,  that  Earl  Godwin  exercifed  the  Office  of  Warden  in  the  Time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeflor.  Ethelbert,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  former  Note,  married  a  French  Princefs, 
which  (hews  that  there  was  a  friendly  Correfpondence  between  the  Two  Kingdoms.  In  Procefs 
of  Time  we  find  that  a  Door  was  opened  to  the  Acquifition  of  Honour,  by  Trade  as  well  as  by 
the  Improvement  of  Land.  A  Merchant  who  had  Thrice  crofled  the  Sea  in  a  Velfel  of  his  own, 
and  had  acquired  a  competent  Property,  became  thereby  worthy  the  Rank  of  a  Thane.  The 
Voyages  of  Saxon  Princes  on  the  Score  of  Devotion  mull:  have  opened  their  Minds,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  foreign  Countries.  The  Expedition  by  the  Command  of  Alfred,  for  the 
Difeovery  of  the  North  Weft  Paffiage.  more  than  once  mentioned  already,  is  an  incontefrable  Evi¬ 
dence  that  in  thofe  Times  they  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  maritime  Affairs,  and  this  being  fo, 
■we  can  no  way  fo  probably  account  for  that  Knowledge  as  from  their  Correfpondence  in  the 
Way  of  Trade  with  foreign  Countries,  and  efpecially  with  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe.  The 
hiftorical  Accounts  we  have  of  their  Affairs  are  fo  few,  fo  ffiort,  and  from  thence  in  many  Places 
.fo  obfeure,  that  very  little  can  be  known  on  thefe  Subje&s  but  by  Way  of  Deduction. 


rations 
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rations  fo  long  as  it  continued  to  fubfift  upon  the  Bails  of  its  original.  Prin¬ 
ciples  <h. 

The  FirF  of  thefe  was,  that  to  whatever  regarded  the  common  Safety  or 
Welfare  of  all,  every  Man  was  bound  to  contribute  in  his  Perfon  or  in  his  Pro¬ 
perty.  In  cafe  of  a  War,  every  Freeman  was  confideredas  a  Soldier,  and  the 
necelfary  Levies  were  made  by  the  Direction  of  the  King,  aFiFed  by  his. 
Council  or  Senators,  who  were  prefumed  to  be  the  fitted:,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  confidered  as  the  legal  Judges  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Force  of 
the  Nation  was  to  be  exerted.  In  reference  to  FortrefTes  that  were  to  be 
conFrudted  for  the  public  Security,  and  in  every  Thing  of  the  like  Nature 
the  People  were  obliged  to  bear  the  Expence,  not  in  an  arbitrary  Manner,, 
or  at  the  mere  Will  and  Pleafure  of  the  King,  but  according  to  a  certain 
Rule,  that  is,  in  Proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  Shares  of  Property,  which 
being  founded  in  natural  Equity,  and  their  PoFeFions  being  known  with 
great  Certainty,  met  with  a  ready  and  general  Submiffion.  Thefe  Regu¬ 
lations  might  very  properly  be  faid  to  conFitute  a  public  Revenue,  as  they 
were  railed  only  for  public  Purpofes  in  fuch  Seafons  only,  as  they  were 
apparently  requifite,  and  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  could  never  tend  to  Op- 
prellion.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this,  that  in  fucceeding  Times,  when 
Alfred  framed  what  hath  been  juFly  Filed  his  ConFitution,  he  regarded 
thele  fundamental  Laws  as  the  Groundwork  of  his  Syftem,  and  only  modi¬ 
fied  them  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  render  them  more  eafy  and  more  effec¬ 
tual,  in  which  having  the  Concurrence  of  the  Legiflature  as  it  then  Food,  and 
the  general  Approbation  of  all  his  Subjects  for  his  Wifdom  and  public 
Spirit,  he  met  with  no  Oppolition.  He  feems  indeed  in  this  Refpedt  to- 
have  done  no  more  than  his  FirF  Predeceffors  in  their  EFablifhment  of 
the  original  Saxon  Principalities,  to  each  of  which  there  is  no  Doubt  that 

d  In  the  former  Book  the  Authorities  are  given  which  fupport  the  Facts  that  are  delivered 
here,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecedary  to  repeat  them.  The  very  Nature  of  the  Subjedt  renders  it 
impodible  to  be  circumflantial,  but  this  by  no  Means  deftroys  or  even  weakens  the  Certainty  of 
what  is  advanced  in  the  Text.  The  Heptarchy  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  there  feems  to  be  as 
little  Difpute  in  regard  to  the  Similarity  of  thefe  States,  fo  long  as  they  remained  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.  This  mull:  have  arifen  either  from  copying  the  original  Edabliftiment  of  Hengid,  who* 
Nennius  fays.  Hill:.  Brit.  cap.  xxxvi,  was  a  learned,  fubtle,  and  crafty  Man,  or  which  is  much  more 
probable,  that  thefe  Governments  were  framed  according  to  their  ancient  Cudoms,  and  therefore- 
we  have  fo  dated  it  in  the  Text.  Thefe  Cudoms  were  indeed  the  Dictates  of  common  Senfe  applied' 
io  the  Situation  of  their  Affairs.  Their  Fird  Objedt  was  the  driving  out  the  Britons,  and  irt- 
profecuting  this  they  adted  with  Violence  and  Fury;  but  when  they  had  once  gained  Podedion, 
and  confidered  the  Country  as  their  own,  they  altered  their  Condudf,  and  took  the  mod  natural 
Method  for  preferving  what  they  had  acquired,  by  didributing  the  Lands  amongd  their  Chiefs, 
as  thefe  again  divided  them  amongd  their  Dependants,  and  as  their  Strength  increafed  by  an  Ac] 
cedion  of  Recruits  from  Abroad,  they  extended  their  Conqueds,  and  divided  them  in  the  like 
Manner. 
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they  gave  the  Form  of  Rule,  which  they  in  Conjunction  with  their 
Council  efteemed  fitted:  for  the  Situation  of  their  refpedtive  Countries, 
and  the  State  of  their  Inhabitants  e. 

The  proper  Revenue  of  the  Saxon  Kings  arofe  in  the  Firft  Place  from 
Lands  afligned  them,  or  otherwife  acquired  in  different  Parts  of  their  Do¬ 
minions,  which  they  let  out  to  farm,  and  had  their  Servants  upon  them  in 
the  fame  Manner  with  other  Proprietors.  This  was  very  convenient  or 
rather  requifite,  as  for  the  Sake  of  infpedting  public  Affairs,  holding  Courts 
of  Juftice,  and  other  Purpofes,  they  travelled  through  different  Parts  of 
their  Territories,  and  took  up  their  Refidence  either  in  Towns  or  in 
theHoufes  belonging  to  their  Royal  Demefnes,  which,  as  fomeold  Writers 
inform  us,  were  commonly  fuch  as  had  been  the  Villas  of  Roman  Gover¬ 
nors,  very  probably  on  account  of  their  well  chofen  Situations.  Thefe 
Pofieflions  were  partly  of  a  private  Nature,  fuch  as  came  to  thefe  Princes 
by  Defcent,  or  were  acquired  by  Purchafe,  which  they  might  befcow  by 
Gift,  difpofe  of  them  by  Will,  or  alienate  in  any  other  Manner  they 
thought  proper.  Others  again  were  confidered  as  Crown  Lands,  which 
the  King  could  not  part  with,  or  befiow  even  upon  the  Church,  to  which 
mod  of  thefe  Monarchs  were  very  liberal,  without  the  Content  of  their 
Nobility.  In  Proportion  as  their  Dominions  were  extended,  thefe  Crown 
Lands  became  very  confiderable,  and  afforded  the  Monarch  who  pofieffed 
them  no  contemptible  Income.  They  had  alfo  an  Opportunity  of  grati¬ 
fying  their  younger  Children  and  other  Relations,  fuch  of  their  Nobility  as 
married  their  Daughters,  and  others  who  dood  high  in  their  Favour,  with 
thefe  Manfions  and  the  Lands  belonging  to  them,  which  by  this  Means 

•  Thefe  general  and  indifputed  Obligations  of  every  Landholder,  are  what  we  find  generally 
comprized  under  the  Term  of  Trinoda  Neceffitas  of  the  Saxons.  Thefe  were  defending  by  the 
Sword  what  had  been  gained  by  the  Sword,  contributing  to  Fortrefies,  and  to  the  Confiruttion  of 
Bridges,  which  were  not  looked  upon  in  the  Light  of  Services,  but  as  Things  necefiarily  con- 
netted  with  landed  Property.  This  Notion  ftrongly  confirms  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  Text, 
and  in  the  former  Note,  as  not  being  founded  in  any  Law,  but  exifting  as  a  univerfal  Cuftom 
through  all  their  little  States,  and  therefore  condantly  refpetted  as  a  fundamental  Principle  of 
Government.  The  Rule  in  this  and  in  all  other  Cafes  that  refpetted  the  Public,  was  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  every  Man’s  Property.  This  was  meafured  by  Hide  Lands.  The  Quantity  of  Land 
which  compofed  this  was  incertain;  that  is  to  fay,  in  fome  Places  it  was  more,  in  others  lefs  ; 
but  the  Idea  it  conveyed  was  very  clear,  it  was  fuch  a  Quantity  of  arable  Land  as  would  ferve  to 
maintain  a  Family,  with  a  competent  Proportion  of  Meadow  and  Pall  are  for  the  Support  of  the 
Beads  requifite  to  till  it.  In  fucceeding  Times  every  Five  Hide  Lands  were  bound  to  furnifii  a 
Man  for  the  public  Service,  and  this  is  faid  to  have  condituted  a  Handing  Army,  or  rather  a 
Handing  Militia,  of  near  Fifty  thoufand  Men.  The  diretting  the  Manner  in  which  thefe  were  to 
be  employed,  made  Part  of  Alfred’s  Confiitutions,  and  pofiibly  befide  thefe  the  King  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Officers  might  have  fmall  Troops  ol  Soldiers  either  in  conflant  Pay,  or  bound  to  this  Service 
by  Lands  bellowed  on  them  with  this  Condition. 
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were  always  kept  in  good  Order,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  however  rich 
<the  Prince  might  be,  it  was  without  any  Detriment  to  or  laying  any 
Burden  upon  the  Subject 

The  Temper  of  the  Saxons  was  fierce,  and  their  Manners  rough  at  their 
coming  here,  whence  Quarrels  were  very  frequent,  and  fometimes  attended 
with  Bloodfhed,  which  though  they  held  worthy  of  Punifhment,  yet  it  was 
not  by  Death  or  Imprifonment,  but  by  a  Fine  proportioned  to  the  Rank 
of  the  Perfon  Plain.  Lelfer  Offences  were  in  the  fame  Manner  punifhed  by 
Muldts,  and  no  corporal  Punifhment  (for  a  long  Time)  inflicSted  on  any  but 
Slaves.  The  Cuftoms  they  brought  with  them,  were  confequently  ef- 
•tablifhed  in  their  feveral  Principalities,  and  though  they  might  be  after¬ 
wards  regulated  by,  were  certainly  more  ancient  than  any  of  their  written 
Laws.  Of  thefe  Fines  a  large  Share  was  appropriated  to  the  King’s  Ufe,  and 
though  this  Proportion  might,  as  indeed  it  did,  differ  in  different  Princi¬ 
palities,  and  this  Difference  continued  to  fubfift  when  they  were  united 
under  One  Monarch,  the  Part  appropriated,  whatever  it  was,  remained 
the  fame.  Thefe  Fines  for  greater  and  Muldts  for  fmaller  Offences  were 
paid  in  Money,  and  confequently  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  another,  and 
very  confiderable  Branch  of  the  Revenue  of  thefe  Sax'on  Kings.  True  it 
is,  that  this  Income  was  incertain  in  refpedt  to  its  Produce,  but  then  it  was 
equally  certain  and  general  in  its  Nature,  and  fo  reafonable,  and  of  fuch 
apparent  Utility,  that  it  was  adopted  in  fucceeding  Times  upon  the  origi¬ 
nal  Principle,  that  thofe  who  violated  the  King’s  Laws  made  for  the  Be- 
nefif  of  his  Subjects,  fhould  pay  a  Compenfation  to  the  King,  in  Propor- 
portion  to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence  g. 

At  ' 

f  As  to  the  Demefne  Lands  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  their  Royal  Manors  and  Houfes  upon  them, 

■we  have  the  cleared  and  mod  authentic  Evidence  from  a  Variety  of  Laws  relating  to  them,  and 
the  Privileges  annexed  to  them.  Befides  thefe,  all  the  Royal  Charters  for  granting  thefe  Lands 
to  Churches  and  Monaderies,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Nobles,  are  fo  many  additional  Proofs. 
Befides  thefe  we  have  a  Variety  of  Tedaments,  particularly  that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  printed  at 
the  End  of  Aider's  Life  of  that  Prince,  in  which  he  recites  alfo  his  Father’s  Lad  Will,  and  his 
particular  Title  to  thofe  Lands  which  he  afiigns  to  his  Children  and  Relations.  We  are  alfo 
told  that  he  made  a  general  Dtfcription  of  the  Country,  or  a  Kind  of  Survey,  in  which  the  Royal 
Demefnes  and  all  the  other  landed  Property  in  the  Kingdom  was  fet  forth  ;  and  this  is  fuppofed 
to  hare  been  the  Model  of  the  Conqueror’s  Doomfday  Book,  which  likewife  affords  fufilcient 
Tedimony  as  to  the  Truth  of  what  is  laid  down  in  the  Text,  and  though  very  probably  the  Crown 
Lands  might  be  much  diminrffied  by  the  Revolutions  that  had  happened  in  the  State,  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  thence,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  fee,  that  Edward  the  Confedor  was  poffeded  of  a  large 
landed  Property. 

g  All  Ranks  of  Men  amongd  the  Saxons  had  a  certain  Rate  or  Sum  fet  upon  their  Heads, 
which  were  to  be  paid  in  the  Manner  their  Laws  directed  in  cafe  they  were  killed.  This  Fine 
was  termed  Wergild,  that  is,  Man’s  Price  ;  the  King’s  Head  was  edimated  at  Twenty  thoufand 
Thrimfa’s,  as  to  the  Value  of  which  there  hath  been  many  Difputes,  but  the  judicious  Doff  or 
Clarke  feems  to  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Thrimfa  was  Three  Pence.  The  Archbifhop,  the 
rVoL,  II.  T  t  t  Prince, 
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At  the  Firft  Ere&ion  of  the  Saxon  States,  their  Monarchs  found  it  re- 
quifite  to  appoint  certain  Places,  where  People  might  live  together  in 
Safety,  and  carry  on  their  Dealings  with  each  other  with  Facility  and 
Freedom.  Thefe  were  called  Burghs,  that  Word  in  its  primitive  Signi¬ 
fication  implying  a  Place  of  Strength.  Thefe  were  all  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately  of  Royal  Creation;  for  though  many  of  them  belonged  to  Prelates, 
Monafteries,  or  to  Lay  Lords,  yet  even  thofe  were  erected  by  Licence  from 
the  Crown.  For  the  Eafe  and  Commodity  of  the  Inhabitants  open  Mar¬ 
kets  were  fixed  in  them,  with  certain  Privileges,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  Tolls  were  received  and  Duties  impofed  upon  the  Goods  carried  thither 
for  Sale,  which  Impofitions  were  collefled  by  a  Bailiff,  and  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  for  the  Conveniency  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  People,  the 
Produce  of  them  was  let  to  the  Burgeffes  themfelves,  at  a  flated  annual 
Rent,  which  was  ftiled  a  Fee-farm,  and  this  being  paid,  the  Tolls  and 
Duties  were  collected  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants.  Befides  their 
Fee-farm,  or  the  Tolls  and  Duties,  if  they  were  not  fo  let,  fuch  of  the 
Burgeffes  as  lived  in  Houfes  built  upon  the  King’s  Demefne,  paid  him 
Rent,  as  others  did  to  their  refpedlive  Lords;  and  from  thefe  Two  Branches 
there  arofe  a  Third  Kind  of  Revenue  to  the  Crown,  more  certain  but 
perhaps  not  more  confiderable  than  the  former.  We  might  fpeak  more 
fully,  and  enter  more  at  large  into  thefe  Points,  if  we  were  poffeffed  of 
better  Authorities.  The  beft  and  fureft  Guide  we  have,  is  the  Book  of 
Doomfday,  but  this  Record  being  fettled  fome  Years  after  the  Conqueft, 
and  reciting  only  the  State  of  Things  in  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  when  great  Alterations  had  been  made,  and  many  foreign  Cuftoms 
adopted,  we  cannot  with  any  Certainty  colledt  from  thence  what  the  State 
of  thefe  Places  were  in  earlier  Times,  or  when  the  Saxon  Government 
was  in  the  moft  fiourifhing  Condition  h. 

It 


Prince,  the  Thane,  and  fo  down  to  the  loweft  Freeman,  had  his  Value.  But  this  was  not  all, 
every  Limb  was  alfo  valued,  and  every  Kind  of  Wound  or  Injury.  Thefe  were  punifhed  by 
Mulcts,  called  in  Saxon  Wites.  In  fome  Cafes  the  Wergild  was  divided  :  The  King  had  the 
FirP  Part,  which  was  called  Frith-bote,  which  was  for  the  Breach  of  his  Peace,  and  for  theLofs 
of  his  Subject.  The  Lord  of  the  Perfon  Pain,  if  he  had  One,  had  another  Part,  which  was  Piled 
Man-bote,  for  the  Lofs  of  his  Man-  The  Third  Part  belonged  to  the  Relations,  and  was  called 
Cengild,  that  is,  Kindred’s  Money.  By  this  Price  of  their  Heads,  the  Ranks  of  Men  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  Twelfhind,  Sixhind,  and  Twyhind.  The  lap  was  an  ordinary  Perfon  whofe 
Head  was  ePimated  at  Two  hundred  Shillings,  the  Second  at  Six  hundred,  and  the  FirP  at  Twelve 
hundred  Shillings.  What  very  plainly'proves,  that  this  was  an  original  or  fundamental  Law 
which  the  Saxons  brought  with  them,  is  its  prevailing  among  other  Northern  Nations,  for  the 
Danes  had  it  likewife,  though  their  Wergild  feems  to  have  been  One  Fifth  Iefs  than  that  of  the 
Saxons.  King  Alfred  raifed  the  Price  of  an  ordinary  Man’s  Head  from  Thirty  to  Two  hundred 
Shillings.  * 

h  It  is  hoped,  that  the  Account  given  in  the  Text  will  give  the  Reader  a  competent  Notion 
of  Saxon  Burghs,  which  was  their  general  Name  for  Towns  of  what  Size  foever.  They  were 
2  appropriated 
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It  hath  been  elfewhere  very  fully  {hewn,  that  from  the  Firfl  Settlement  of 
the  Saxon  Kingdoms,  their  Subjects  held  a  Correfpondence  with  thofe  of 
Foreign  States  for  their  mutual  Conveniency.  Indeed  if  we  had  no  Autho¬ 
rities  it  would  be  impoflible  to  conceive  Things  otherwife,  or  to  apprehend 
that  an  Ifland  abounding  with  fine  Ports  inhabited  by  a  Nation  accuftomed 
to  the  Sea,  and  gradually  poffefiing  all  the  natural  Commodities  of  this 
Country,  fhould  not  avail  themfelvesof  foreign  Trade.  It  is  no  Objection  to 
this,  that  in  the  Saxon  Laws  Artificers  and  Tradefmen  are  Ailed  Merchants. 
They  made  indeed  no  nice  Diftinttions  in  thofe  Days,  yet  we  find  even  in 
thefe  Laws  Mention  of  Traders  who  eroded  the  Seas  in  their  own  Veflels,  and 
thofe  Veffels  freighted  on  their  own  Account.  The  Truth  certainly  is,  that 
Commerce  there  was  in  all  maritime  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  but  it  fluc¬ 
tuated  like  other  Things,  fometimes  flourifihed,  and  fometimes  decayed, 
according  to  the  State  the  Nation  was  in.  But  in  every  Condition  of  Trade, 
the  Kings  levied  Cuftoms  on  Goods  imported  and  exported,  and  the  Per- 
fon  who  collected  thefe  was  Ailed  a  Port-reeve,  though  very  poflibly  he 
might  alfo  collect  the  Tolls,  Inland  Duties,  and  Rents  in  the  fame  Place. 
Of  all  this  we  have  as  much  Certainty  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  requires, 
and  therefore  this  is  allowed  to  have  been  another  Branch  of  the  Saxon 
Revenue  h 

These 

.•  -  *  '  # 

appropriated  for  the  Habitation*of  fuch  as  got  their  Living  by  buying  and  felling,  and  the  Bur- 
gefles  or  thofe  who  dwelt  in  them  were  Mechanics,  Tradefmen,  and  Merchants.  They  had 
Privileges  fuitable  to  their  Mode  of  Life,  eledted  Magiftrates,  and  tranfadled  other  Bufinefs  in 
their  General  Meeting,  which  was  Riled  a  Burgmote.  Thefe  Privileges,  and  their  having  regular 
Markets  and  Fairs,  diftinguifhed  them  from  Villages,  which  were  folely  inhabited  by  Perfons 
employed  in  Husbandry.  The  latter  were  more  numerous,  the  former  of  greater  Confequence. 
In  Time  of  War  however  they  were  expofed  to  all  its  Inconveniencies,  were  frequently  plundered, 
and  fometimes  deftroyed,  more  efpecially  by  the  Danes.  It  is  from  thence,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the 
Text,  that  there  is  no  fpeaking  with  Certainty  or  Preciflon  of  their  Size  or  Number  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  the  Reader  may  be  convinced,  by  confulting  what  is  faid  of  Stamford,  Camdeni  Britan¬ 
nia,  p.  401.  All  that  we  (hall  add  farther  upon  this  Subjeft  is,  that  moft  of  the  local  Cuftoms, 
many  of  which  are  very  ftngular,  are  derived  from  thefe  Times,  and  in  feveral  Places  have  been 
continued  in  Practice,  though  the  R.eafons  of  their  Inftitution  are  no  longer  known.  If  the 
Reader  is  defirous  of  entering  farther  into  this  Matter,  he  may  confult  the  Confuetudines  et  Jura 
Anglo  Saxonica  ex  Libro  cenfuali,  di<5to  Doomefday ;  which  is  printed  at  the  End  of  the  Firft: 
Volume  of  Dean  Gale’s  Collection  of  ancient  Hiftorians. 

i  The  Attention  (hewn  to  Trade  and  Commerce  did  not  confift  fclely  in  the  providing  proper 
Places  for  the  Refidence  and  Accommodation  of  fuch  as  were  concerned  therein,  but  appeared 
likewife  in  the  Diverlity  of  Weights  for  different  Kinds  of  Goods,  and  for  the  Difpofal  of  them  in 
Wholefale  and  Retail.  The  Variations  in  the  Saxon  Money  which  hath  given  fo  much  Trouble 
and  Perplexity  to  our  Antiquaries,  arofe  from  the  fame  Caufe.  It  is  evident  that  before  the  Time 
of  Alfred,  the  Saxons  employed  their  VelTels  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  in  Trade,  and  as  we  have 
fhewn  in  the  former  Book,  this  obliged  him  to  conftruCt  Ships  of  greater  Capacity  and  Strength 
for  guarding  the  Coafls.  The  great  Fleets,  which,  if  any  Credit  be  due  to  all  our  Hiftories, 
were  employed  by  Edgar,  required  many  thoufand  Sailors,  and  thefe  could  not  have  been  found 
if  there  had  not  been  an  extenfive  Commerce,  in  confequence  of  the  Care  taken,  of  which,  ac- 

T  -t  t  2  cording 
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These  are  all  the  Branches  of  the  Saxon  Revenue,  that  with  any  Cer¬ 
tainty  are  known,  and  we  may  have  leave  to  fay,  fhew  the  Excellency  of 
that  Conftitution,  which  was  alike  applicable  to  the  Support  of  the  regal 
Dignity  when  confined  to  the  little  Sovereignty  of  Kent,  and  when  extended 
to  all  England.  From  the  Nature  of  their  Government,  thefe  Princes, 
though  they  had  a  Place  of  peculiar  Refidence,  were  obliged  neverthelefs 
from  a  Variety  of  Caufes  to  vifit  different  Parts  of  their  Dominions,  which 
by  the  Diftribution  of  their  Demefnes,  they  were  enabled  to  do  without 
any  Inconvenience  to  themfelves  or  Burden  upon  their  Subjects.  Thefe 
alfo  afforded  them,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  competent  Provifions  for 
their  younger  Children,  and  put  it  alfo  in  their  Power  to  reward  their 
faithful  Servants.  We  find  them  likewife  in  a  Capacity  to  eredl  and  en¬ 
dow  Monafieries,  and  to  make  other  confiderable  Donations  to  the  Church, 
in  which  they  had  the  Concurrence  of  the  Nobility,  who  were  certainly 
the  proper  Judges  of  their  Prudence  in  fuch  Alienations,  and  would  very 
probably  have  prevented  them  if  they  had  appeared  incompatible  with  the 
public  Good,  which  is  the  more  likely,  as  they  a<ft ually  interpofed  when  it 
was  done  without  their  Confent,  treating  fuch  an  Alienation  as  illegal  and 
invalid  k. 

In  other  Refpefts  it  is  very  apparent,  that  they  were  in  a  Condition  to 
fupport  their  Dignity,  to  build  Palaces,  to  live  according  to  the  Mode  of 
thofe  Times  in  Eafe  and  Affluence  ;  to  fend  Alms  and  to  make  Journies 
to  Rome  at  no  fmall  Expence  j  to  keep  up  a  Correfpondence  with  foreign 
Courts,  and  to  make  Intermarriages  with  Princeffes  of  the  moft  refpebt- 
able  Houfes  in  Europe.  The  Adverfity  and  Profperity  of  Alfred  was  in 

cording  to  the  original  Principles  of  the  Saxon  Conflitution,  the  King  levied  Cuftoms  and  Duties, 
and  upon  this  Ground  flands  the  Opinion  of  our  ableft  Judges,  that  they  were  due  to  the  Crown 
by  Common  Law.  Dyer’s  Reports,  43.  165.  Davis’s  Reports,  S.  , 

k  There  are  many  Circumftances  that  would  render  this  Subject  clearer  and  more  fotisfa&ory,  if 
they  could  be  ascertained.  For  Inffance,  if  we  knew  what  the  Royal  Demefnes  were,  in  any  One  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  we  do  not.  Conjectures  are  no  Evidence,  yet  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hint,  that  the  Saxons  affefted  a  certain  Proportion  in  their  Eftablifhments  of  every  Kind.  The 
Head  or  Life  of  a  Freeman  had  its  Value  aligned,  that  of  the  Thane  was  Six  Times  as  much  ; 
and  the  King’s  Life  was  valued  at  Six  Times  that  of  the  Thane.  We  know  that  Five  Hides  of 
Land  was  thought  a  competent  Effate  for  a  Man  of  that  Dignity ;  but,  though  we  may  fuppofe 
fome  Proportion  obferved,  we  cannot  conclude  from  thence,  what  in  the  original  fetting  out  of 
thefe  Principalities  might  be  alligned  to  the  King.  The  Hide  was  an  incertain  Quantity  of  Land, 
fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Family,  that  is,  of  a  confiderable  Landholder, 
who,  as  we  have  feen  in  a  former  Note,  parcelled  it  out  on  various  Conditions  to  his  Tenants,  all 
of  whom  drew  their  own  and  their  Family’s  Maintenance  out  of  it.  As  to  the  King’s  Royal  Demefnes 
being  confidered  as  the  Patrimony  of  the  Crown,  and  not  alienable  at  the  mere  Will  of  the 
Prince,  we  have  an  Inflance  in  King  Baldred,  who  gave  the  Manor  of  Maling  in  Suffex  to  a 
Monaffery  in  Canterbury  without  the  Confent  of  his  Nobles,  which  was  declared  void,  and 
granted  again  by  King  Egbert  with  their  Confent.  Concil.  Britan.  340.. 
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common  with  that  of  his  Subjects.  When  they  were  reduced  to  Indigence 
fo  was  he,  and  when  by  his  Conduct  and  Courage,  and  their  Affiftance, 
the  public  Affairs  were  retrieved,  he  of  courfe  recovered  his  former  State 
and  Revenue.  The  One  was  the  natural  Confequence  of  the  other,  and 
both  were  effected  by  the  neural  inherent  Force  of  the  Saxon  Form  of 
Rule.  The  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  Edgar’s  Court  was  the  ap¬ 
parent  EfFedt  of  the  flourifhing  State  of  his  Dominions,  and  of  the  general 
Tranquility  and  Opulence  of  his  Subjects.  It  was  not  till  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Reign  of  Ethelred  that  we  hear  of  any  extraordinary  Aid  or  Impo- 
fition,  and  this  when  done  was  done  by  the  Confent  of  the  States.  In  the 
fucceeding  Diftradtions  the  Saxon  ConiHtution  was  very  much  weakened, 
and  in  many  Instances  altered,  as  we  have  already  fhewn.  But  even  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  the  Revenue  feems  to  have  been  very 
fufficient  for  his  Support,  and  upon  his  Demife  FXarolcf  made  very  great 
Efforts  without  any  other  Affiftance,  than  he  derived  from  what  yet  re¬ 
mained  of  the.  Saxon  Conflitution  K 

This  Revenue  was  not  only  at  all  Times  adequate  to  the  Purpofes  for 
which  it  was  given,  without  being  oppreffive  on  the  Community,  but  which 
was  its  greateft  Excellence,  turned  very  much  to  their  Advantage.  The 
fettled.  Principle  of  drawing  the  neceffary  Supports  of  the  State  from 
Land  made  a  general  Improvement  of  it  requifite,  into  whatever  Elands  it 
fell,,  for  which  the  Saxon  Oeconomy  was  admirably  calculated  ;  and  the 
Poffeffions  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Church,  being  as  well  or  better  cul¬ 
tivated  than  the  Reft,  what  they  held  could  be  no  Lofs  to  the  Nation. 
In  the  next  Place,  the  Appropriation  of  Fines  and  Muldts  rendered  it  the 
Intereft  of  the  King  and  his  Officers  to  be  very  attentive  in  the  Exe¬ 
cution  of  Juftice,  as  the  Provifion  made  by  x^ppeals  from  inferior  Courts 
was  very  wifely  calculated  to  prevent  Abufes.  The  erecting  of  Burghs - 
was  beneficial  to  the  King  and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  of  great  Utility  to  the  Bulk  of  the  People,  who  reforted  to  the  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Fairs  in  them  for  the  Difpofal  of  their  Commodities  and  the  Pur^ 

1  We  may  form  fome  Judgment  of  the  conftitutional  Power  of  the  Saxdn  Princes,  before  the 
Junction  of  their  Kingdoms,  from  the  famous  Ditch  called  by  the  Britons  Klawdh  Offa,  which 
that  Monarch  drew  for  the  Security  of  his  own  Dominions,  and  which  was  a  molt  ftupendous 
Work,  no  lefs  than  Ninety  Miles  in  Extent.  Charlemagne  correfponded  with  that  Prince, 
and  Egbert,  who  united  all  the  Saxon  Kingdoms,  was  bred  up  in  his  Court.  The  Journies 
made  by  our  Monarchs  to  Rome  were  not  folely  on  account  of  Religion,  for  that  City  was  in 
thofe  Days  the  School  of  Learning  and  of  Arts  ;  and  Alfred  in  Commemoration  of  his  Retreat,  . 
in  the  Ifland  of  ./Ethelingey,  built  there,  as  William  of  Malmefbury  tells  us,  de  Geftis  Pontif.  p. 
255.  a  Monaftery,  which  from  his  Defcription  feems  to  have  been  conftrufted  after  the  Model  1 
of  the  Pantheon.  In  fucceeding  Times,  feveral  beautiful  and  coftly  Structures  were  erefted/, 
particularly  the  Abbey  at  Weftminfter,  to  which  Edward  the  CdhfelTor  devoted  the  Tenth 
Sfei  t  of  his  Revenues. 

chafe- 
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chafe  of  Necefiaries.  The  King  likewife  found  his  Account  in  cherifh- 
ing  Commerce,  not  only  from  the  Duties  he  received,  but  for  the  public 
Service  in  raifing  of  Seamen ;  and  in  all  Probability  fome  of  thefe  Mo- 
narchs  having  it  more  in  their  Power  than  their  Subjects,  might  become 
Traders  themfelves,  and  thereby  increafe  their  Income  m. 

m 

i 

Upon  the  Whole  it  muft  be  evident  to  every  candid  and  confiderate 
Reader,  that  from  the  whole  Frame  of  the  Saxon  Government,  the  In- 
terefts  of  the  King  and  Kingdom  were  thoroughly  and  infeparably  united. 
The  whole  Current  of  their  Hiftory,  as  fufficiently  appears  from  the  Sketch 
given  of  it  in  the  former  Book,  and  which  was  there  given  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  very  clearly  proves  this  to  be  a  FatB,  and  not  a  Conjecture.  If  to 
this  we  add,  that  thefe  Saxon  Monarchs,  at  lead:  fo  far  as  credible  Hif- 
tory  reaches,  were  not  much  difpofed  to  foreign  Wars  or  foreign  Con¬ 
quers,  that  is,  without  the  Bounds  of  this  Ifland,  we  may  from  thence  dif- 
cern  the  Credibility  of  themfelves  and  their  Subjects  becoming  rich,  at 
lead:  for  thofe  Times,  lince  by  far  the  greateftPart  of  what  their  Commerce 
brought  in  muft  have  remained  in  their  Hands,  and  though  it  is  agreed 
that  all  Ranks  of  People  lived  (at  lead  in  Times  of  public  Quiet)  in  great 
Plenty,  yet  this  was  from  their  own  Produce,  and  being  the  Relult  of  their 
Indudry  could  never  impoverilh  them  ». 

CHAP. 


m  It  appears  that  the  Number  of  Villages  in  England  at  the  Time  of  the  Conquefl:  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  {landing  Militia,  fo  that  to  raife  an  Army  of  Fifty  thoufand  Men,  there  was 
only  One  taken  out  of  each,  which  fully  proves  the  Populoufnefs  of  the  Country,  and  of  courfe 
that  it  was  thoroughly  cultivated.  It  hath  been  already  remarked,  that  the  State  of  this  King¬ 
dom  was  declining  before  the  Survey  called  Doomefday  was  taken,  and  yet  many  Proofs  might  be 
produced  from  thence  to  {hew  the  Utility  of  the  Burghs,  in  all  Refpefls  fufficient  to  fupport 
what  is  faid  of  them  in  the  Text.  As  to  our  Princes  carrying  on  fome  Degree  of  foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Hiflory  of  Alfred  feems  to  beconclufive  ;  for  he,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occafion 
to  mention,  employed  Ships  for  Difcovery  in  the  North  Seas ;  fent  Alms  to  the  diftrefied  Chrif- 
tians  in  the  Eaft,  and  received  Prefen ts  from  thence,  which  are  clear  and  uncontroverted  Proofs 
of  what  is  the  ufual  Effeft  of  Trade,  an  extenfive  Correfpondence,  and  the  great  Refort  of  Fo¬ 
reigners  to  the  Court  of  Edgar,  may  well  be  confidered  in  the  fame  Light.  Lord  Bacon  indeed 
tells  King  James,  that  his  Kingdom  was  much  better  fuited  thereto  than  either  Portugal  or  Tuf- 
cany,  if  his  Predeceflors  had  not  defpifed  it  as  beneath  them,  in  which  he  forgets  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  enriched  themfelves  and  their  Subjects  by  this  Pradlice. 
Bacon’s  Works^Vol.  ii.  p.  255.  * 

n  As  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Saxons  were  in  Ufe  from  the  Inflitution  of  their  refpefrive 
States,  fo  they  lafted  as  long  as  their  Dominion.?  For  we  find  by  the  Record  of  Doomefday,  that 
Edward  the  Confefior  was  po  fie  fled  of  One  thoufand  four  hundred  and  Twenty-two  Manors  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  What  his  Intereff  was  in  the  Boroughs  we  find  therein  likewife 
exprefied.  In  the  Days  of  Alfred,  as  himfelf  and  his  Hiilorian  tell  us,  this  Realm  was  plundered 
of  every  Thing  valuable  by  the  Danes,  fo  that  both  the  Monarch  and  his  Subjects  were  reduced 
to  the  moflabjett  State  of  Poverty  that  can  be  conceived.  Yet  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Reigns, 
the  Country  and  the  People  were  fo  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  pay  the  fame  barbarous  Invaders, 
within  lefs  than  Thirty  Years,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us,  Tributes  to  the  Amount  of 
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Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  of  their  Money,  which  I  freely  acknowledge  I  know  not  how  to  value 
in  ours,  though  much  better  Judges  than  I  havecomputed  it  at  feveral  Millions.  If  this  is  not  asftrong 
and  as  convincing  a  Proof  as  could  be  wiffied  in  refpeft  to  the  Truth  of  what  is  advanced  in  the  Text, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  find  one  ;  for  if  we  confider  it  maturely,  we  mull:  fee  that  nothing  but  the 
Balance  of  a  very  lucrative  foreign  Trade,  could  have  repaired  in  fo  ffiort  a  Space,  a  Country  fo 
totally  exhaufted.  It  may  however  add  fome  Weight  to  what  hath  been  faid,  if  we  farther  ob- 
ferve  that  a  Norman  Monk  affirms,  that  the  Revenue  of  William  the  Conqueror  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  One  thoufand  Pounds  per  Diem,  or  about  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum, 
making  upwards  of  a  Million  in  our  Coin,  and  if  all  the  Circumftances  be  taken  in  that  make  a 
Difference  in  the  Value  of  Money  in  thofe  Days  and  in  ours,  it  will  amount  to  a  very  great  Deal 
more.  Aslfredi  Regis  Prefatio  ad  Paftorale  Sandfi  Gregorii.  Affer.  Menevenf.  p.  15,27.31. 
Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  11.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  126 — 151.  Oder.  Vital.  Hift.  Ecclef.  pr 
523. 


CHAP.  IV. 

I 

The  public  Revenue  from  the  Coming  in  of  the  Normans  to  the 

Reftoration. 

cj^HE  Methods  employed  in  raifing  the  Revenue  under  the  Normans ,  very 
*  complex.  "The  landed  EJlate  of  the  Crown  compofed  of  Demejnes  and 
Efcheats.  The  IJfues  and  Profits  from  the  Counties  farmed  by  the  Sheriffs. 
Fines,  Amerciaments ,  Licences ,  &c.  formed  another  Branch  of  the  Income. 
Cafualties  of  various  Kinds  brought  in  alfo  confider  able  Sums.  Danegelt, 
Aids,  Scutages ,  &c.  were  Taxes  of  a  more  general  Nature.  Cufloms  and 
other  Imp ofit ions  rigor oufiy  exaBed.  The  Monies  on  various  Pretences  le¬ 
vied  upon  the  Jews,  brought  into  the  Exchequer ,  which  bore  their  Name . 
The  Operations  of  thefe  Taxes  on  the  Circumfiances  of  the  People  confidered. 
Many  Accidents  concurred  with  thefe  in  producing  finifier  EffeBs.  The 
Weight  of  thefe  Grievances  at  length  produced  Magna  Chart  a.  The  Clergy 
tax  themfelves  fiparately  in  Convocation.  Parliamentary  Taxes  differently 
modelled.  The  Rife  and  Nature  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  The  Fre¬ 
quency  off  foreign  Wars  the  great  Source  of  national  Calamities.  This  Evil 
received  a  Check  from  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Seventh ,  which 
gave  a  new  Face  to  Affairs.  The  old  Syfiem  being  revived  produced  the 
former  EffeBs.  The  State  of  Things  during  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Condition  of  the  Revenue  in  the  Time  of  $ne en  Mary.  TheWif- 
dom  of  Elizabeth' s  Adminifiration  in  a  Variety  of  Inf  lances  explained.  The 

judicious  Meafures  taken  to  promote  indufiry  and  to  extend  Commerce. 
fheperfeB  Reffitution  of  the  Coin  to  that  State  in  which  it  has  ever  fince 
remained.  I  he  Revenue  as  it  ffood  in  the  Time  of  King  James.  The  Me¬ 
thods  employed for  raifing  Supplies  by  Charles  the  Firjl.  The  Manner  in 

which 
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which  the  Parliament  levied  Money  during  the  Civil  War.  An  Account  of 
Cromwell's  Revenue  before  and  after  bis  afj'uming  the  Title  of  Protestor, 
The  Conclujion ,  with  Remarks. 

-  T  / 

AS  the  Mode  of  providing  for  the  public  Service,  and  defraying  the  Ex- 
pences  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  Government,  was,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  very  fimple  and  regular  fo  long  as  the  Saxon  Confiitution  re¬ 
mained  in  full  Vigour,  the  Change  made  by  the  Norman  Conquer!  was 
in  nothing  more  conlpicuous  than  in  this,  which  was  equally  complicated 
and  opprefhve.  To  enter  fully  and  minutely  into  this  Matter  would  require  a 
Volume,  and  at  the  fame  Time  would  be  unnecefaiy,  as  it  hath  already  ex- 
ercifed  the  Pens  of  very  able  Writers,  who  have  very  fully  fhewn  the  Truth 
of  what  hath  been  aflerted,  though  they  have  not  treated  it  in  its  utmort: 
Extent.  What  is  propofed  in  this  Chapter,  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
many  Inftances  in  which  the  Manner  of  levying  Money  upon  the  Sub¬ 
ject  affe&ed  the  Cultivation  of  Lands,  the  Induftry  of  the  People,  their 
Commerce,  and  in  a  Word  Property  in  general.  In  this  we  may  be  the 
more  concife,  as  having  been  obliged  to  touch  many  of  thele  Points  al¬ 
ready,  more  efpecially  in  the  former  Book,  as  the  Hiftory  of  our  Norman 
Kings  is  continually  perplexed  with  Difputes  about  the  Claims  of  Pre¬ 
rogative  to  raife  Money  at  Pleafure,  and  the  Endeavours  ufed  to  reduce 
£hefe  Claims  within  proper  Bounds a. 

In  order  to  form  fome  Notion  of  the  Revenue  of  our  Norman  Kings, 
we  muft  take  Notice  in  the  FirfLPlace  of  their  Crown  Lands,  into  the 
Pofleffion  of  which  the  Conqueror  entered  as  Succeffor  to  Edward  the 
Conleffor.  Thefe,  or  at  leaf:  a  very  great  Part  of  thefe  he  retained  in  his 
own  Hands,  letting  out  inoftof  them  to  Farm,  for  the  Supply  of  his  Houfe- 
hold,  and  for  other  Purpofes,  converting  others  into  Forefts,  to  gratify  his 
Pafion  for  hunting,  and  tranfmitting  both  to  his  Pofterity,  who  employed 
them  in  the  fame  Manner b  Befides  thefe  Royal  Demesnes,  himfelf 

and 

a  Dr.  Brady  in  his  Hiftory,  and  in  his  Treatife  of  Boroughs;  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  Account  of  Taxes,  have  ranged  the  feveral  Materials  they 
jnet  with  in  our  Records,  in  our  ancient  Hiftorians,  and  in  the  Works  of  our  old  Lawyers,  in 
fuch  Order  as  the  Naiure  of  the  Pieces  they  publiftied  required.  To  thefe,  and  to  the  ancient 
Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  we  refer,  as  in  thefe  all  that  we  have  Occafion  to  mention  is  to  be 
found.  What  is  principally  intended  here,  is  to  afford  the  Reader  fuch  a  View  of  the  Norman 
Policy  in  this  Refpedf  as  may  enable  him  to  compare  its  Effefts  with  the  Methods  of  raifing  a 
Revenue  in  preceding  and  fucceeding  Times,  and  from  thence  form  a  true  Eftimate  of  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  this  Syftem  of  Government  on  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  which  is  the  only  proper 
Teft  of  the  Merits  or  Demerits  of  any  Conftitution. 

b  The  Royal  Demefnes,  as  we  obferved  in  the  Text,  were  thofe  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Saxon  Monarchs,  and  eonftfted  of  Cities,  Burghs,  and  Farms.  But  upon  this  Change  they 

were 
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and  his  Succefiors  held  many  other  Lands  by  Forfeitures,  Extinction  oi 
Heirs,  and  various  other  Circumftances  under  the  general  Title  of  Es¬ 
cheats  ;  and  thefe,  when  in  the  Crown,  were  as  much  the  Property  of  the 
King,  and  the  Profits  arifing  from  them  as  duely  brought  into  the  Exche¬ 
quer  as  thofe  that  arofe  from  the  former.  Thefe  Monarchs  therefore  had 
not  only  as  large,  but  a  much  larger  Land  Revenue  than  the  Saxon  Kings,  to 
which  we  may  add,  their  having  a  greater  Plentitude  of  Poflefiion,  fince 
they  were,  or  at  leaft  adted  as  if  they  were  at  full  Liberty  to  alienate  them 
at  Pleafure.  A  Prerogative  confidered  at  firfl  as  highly  advantageous  to 
their  more  potent  Subjects ;  but  which  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  when  the 
Conftitution  came  to  be  better  regulated,  was  found  very  inconvenient 
and  prejudicial  to  the  People  c. 

The  Conqueror  indeed  made  a  very  free  Ufe  of  this  extenfive  Power,  and 
diftributed  the  far  greateft  Part  of  the  Lands  of  England  to  thofe  by  whole 
Afliftancehe  had  acquired  them.  But  this  Liberality,  as  it  proceeded  from  po¬ 
litical  Motives,  and  fecured  to  hima  Handing  Force  without  Expence  for  the 
Prefervation  and  Protection  of  what  he  and  they  had  acquired ;  yet  it  was  not 
fo  abfolute  a  Gift,  as  to  be  held  limply  by  that  Condition,  but  was  likewife 
lubjeCt  to  feveral  others,  which  were  readily  fubmitted  to,  not  only  for 

were  put  under  new  Regulations.  The  Cities  and  Burghs  paid  their  Rents,  and  had  Tome  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Exemptions,  and  in  particular  they  were  not  liable  to  the  Danegelt  ;  but  on  the  other 
Hand  they  were  talliated  as  the  King’s  Occafions  required,  at  fuch  Times  aid  in  fuch  Propor¬ 
tions  as  he  and  his  Council  thought  fit,  and  the  Sums  affeffed  upon  them  were  fometimes  levied 
upon  the  Community,  fometimes  by  a  Poll  Tax,  and  fometimes  by  compounding  both  Methods. 
As  to  thofe  who  cultivated  the  King’s  Lands,  they  were  fo  hardly  treated  that  they  deferted  them, 
for  being  Freemen  they  were  unwilling  to  become  Villains  ;  at  length  however  they  returned,  and 
fubmitted  to  take  them  again  on  the  Tenure  of  privileged  Villenage,  by  which  they  preferved  the 
Freedom  of  their  Perfons,  and  their  Services,  though  reputed  bafe,  were  however  certain.  Hence, 
though  thefe  Lands  have  been  loDg  fince  alienated  from  the  Crown,  this  Tenure  ftill  remains, 
and  thofe  who  hold  by  it  are  filled  cuftomavy  Tenants,  that  is,  not  holding  at  the  Will  of  the 
Lord,  but  by  the  Cufiom  of  the  Manor.  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  i,  cap.  7.  Bract,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 1. 
Blackfione’s  Commentaries,  bookii.  chap.  vi.  feft.  4.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  thefe  ar¬ 
bitrary  Taxes,  incertain  in  Point  of  Time  as  well  as  Proportion,  and  opprefiively  levied,  muff 
have  diftrelfed  Trade  and  difiurbed  Hufbandry. 

c  Efcheats,  coming  by  fo  many  different  Ways  into  the  Hands  of  the  Crown,  afforded  a  very 
large  Revenue,  more  efpecially  as  the  feudal  Syftem  admitted  many  Forfeitures,  of  which  the 
Crown  took  advantage,  and  if  upon  Petition  the  Lands  were  reftored,  a  confiderable  Fine  was 
exacted.  When  Archbifhopricks,  Bifhopricks,  or  Abbies  of  Royal  Foundation  became  vacant, 
our  Norman  Kings  feized  the  Lands  belonging  to  them,  and  not  only  enjoyed  the  Profits,  but 
treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  Demefnes,  till  the  SuccefTor  was  reftored  by  the 
King’s  Writ  to  his  Temporalities.  The. Lands  of  Englifhmen  who  adhered  to  Harold,  or  who 
afterwards  attempted  to  fliake  off  the  Norman  Yoke,  w?ere  confidered  as  Efcheats,  and  under 
<this  Colour  were  granted  to  the  Norman  Chiefs,  who  divided  them  again  amongft  their  Followers 
according  to  that  Syftem,  which  was  natural  to  them,  though  new  to  the  Englifh.  In  fucceeding 
Times  it  was  faid,  that  though  the  Crown  might  grant  Efcheats,  yet  the  Demefnes  could  not  be 
alienated  ;  but  thefe  by  Degrees  were  fo  confounded  as  not  to  be  eafily  difiinguifhed. 
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the  Sake  of  acquiring  fuch  ample  Poffeffions,  but  becaufe  Lands  had  been 
generally  held  under  the  like  Tenures  in  Normandy  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
Conditions  introduced  by  the  Daniffi  Monarchs,  were  not  totally  unknown 
in  England  before  the  Conqueft  d.  The  Crown  alfo  let  out  to  Farm  the 
Profits  arifmg  out  of  Counties  and  Boroughs,  for  which  the  Sheriff,  now 
become  a  minifterial  Officer,  accounted  regularly  to  the  Exchequer,  a 
Court,  which,  as  fome  of  our  ableft  Antiquaries  affert,  was  alfo  derived 
from  the  fame  Country,  though  others  think  that  the  Norman  Exchequer 
rather  was  regulated  according  to  that  of  England ;  which  Sentiments, 
though  they  feem  fo  repugnant,  may  poffibly  be  reconciled,  by  allowing 
the  Court  to  have  come  from  thence,  and  the  fubfequent  Regulations  made 
here  adopted  there.  However  this  be,  the  Exchequer  feems  clearly  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  Conquefi,  and  the  Firft  Officers  therein,  fuch  of  the 
Norman  Nobility  as  were  capable  of  thofe  Employments,  from  whence 
the  Judges  to  this  Day  retain  the  Title  of  Barons.  The  Jurifdidtion  of 
this  Court  was  at  firft  very  extenfive  and  embraced  almoft  aU  Kinds  of 
Caufes,  though  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  in  confequence  of  other  Judica¬ 
tures  being  eredted,  it  became  merely  a  Court  of  Revenue e. 

Another 

d  As  to  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  great  Men  who  held  of  the  King  in  Capite,  the  Number  of 
them  as  collected  from  Doomfday  was  about  Seven  hundred.  Their  Dependents  held  of  them 
Knights  Fees,  both  by  the  fame  Military  Tenure  of  ferving  the  King  in  the  Field,  the  only  One 
in  thofe  Days  reputed  free  and  noble,  as  if  this  Appearance  in  the  Field,  when  fummoned,  had 
been  their  foie  Service.  This  however  was  not  the  Cafe,  for  on  certain  Occafions  they  furnifhed 
Aids,  of  which  hereafter.  If  at  the  Tenant’s  Deceafe  his  Heir  was  of  full  Age,  he  paid  what  was 
called  a  Relief,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,  at  length  fixed  to  a  Hundred  Shillings  for  a 
Knight’s  Fee.  Befides  this  he  paid,  if  he  held  immediately  from  the  King,  Primer  Seisen,  which 
was  One  Year’s  Value  of  the  Land  he  immediately  inherited,  and  Half  a  Year  of  Land  expeftant; 
and  this  he  did  before  he  could  fue  out  his  Livery,  by  which  he  came  into  Poffeffion.  But  if  the 
Heir  was  under  Age  he  became  a  Ward  to  the  King,  or  to  his  Lord  till  he  was  of  the  Age  of 
Twenty  one,  during  which  Space  his  Guardian  had  the  Profits  of  his  Lands,  and  thofe  of  a 
Female  to  Fourteen.  The  Guardian  was  befides  entitled  to  the  Value  of  his  Marriage,  that  is, 
he  might  propofe  it,  and  if  refufed,  the  Value  was  to  be  afcertained  by  a  Jury ;  and  if  the  Heir 
married  without  Confent,  the  Guardian  had  Double  the  Value  of  the  Marriage.  When  of  full 
Age  the  Heir  fued  out  his  Livery,  for  which  he  paid  Half  a  Year’s  Rent,  but  no  Relief.  If  he 
held  a  Right’s.  Fee  he  received  that  Honour,  or  paid  a  Fine  if  he  declined  it.  If  the  Tenant 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  part  with  any  of  his  Lands,  this  could  not  be  done  without  Licence 
from  the  Lord,  who  for  that  exafted  a  Fine.  Laftly,  the  Fee  was  fubjefl  to  Efcheat  on  the 
Extinction  of  the  direCf  Heirs  from  the  Firft  Pofleflbr,  and  to  Forfeiture  in  cafe  of  Treafon,  Fe¬ 
lony,  See.  Such  was  the  Nature  of  this  free  Tenure,  and  fuch  the  Methods  taken  to  extract 
a  Revenue  from  it. 

e  The  Rents,  IlTues,  and  Profits  of  the  Counties  were  farmed  by  the  Sheriff,  who  ac¬ 
counted  for  their  Produce  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Michaelmas  and  Eafter  Terms. 
His  Power  was  very  great,  and  he  executed  all  Writs  directed  to  him  from  the  King.  In  the 
Time  of  William  Rufus,  who  kept  Bifhopt  icks  long  vacant,  and  took  the  Profits  of  them  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own  Demefnes,  he  levied  large  Sums  by  Way  of  Reliefs  on  feveral  Perfons  by  his  Writ, 
and  in  cafe  of  Refufal  or  Non-Payment  dire&ed  their  Lands  and  Effects  to  be  feizecL  Hemingil 
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Another  Branch  was  that  of  Proffers,  Fines,  Amerciaments,  &c.  thefe 
and  a  Multitude  ot  other  Impofitions,  the  Names  and  the  Nature  of 
which  can  only  be  known  from  the  old  Records,  were  levied  upon  the 
Subject  by  the  regal  Authority,  and  for  the  King’s  immediate  Profit, 
which  (hew  that  there  was  fcarce  any  Tranfa&ion  of  a  public  or  even  of  a 
private  Concern,  in  which  the  Crown  did  not  take  Occafion  to  interfere, 
and  this  always  for  its  Emolument.  Men  in  thofe  Days  paid  not  only  for 
their  Offences,  but  for  Favours,  for  obtaining  JuRice,  for  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  of  it,  or  if  that  fuited  them  better,  for  delaying  it,  for  the  Crown’s 
Interpofition  in  certain  Cafes,  or  for  preventing  fuch  Interposition ;  fome- 
times  People  were  allowed  to  bid  againft  each  other;  InRances  of  ail 
which  Rill  remain  upon  the  Rolls,  though  without  Doubt  many  more 
have  periihed.  It  is  on  the  Whole  very  apparent,  that  though  the  Parti¬ 
culars  of  which  this  Branch  of  the  Royal  Income  was  compofed,  were 
frequently  inconfiderable,  yet  Numbers  of  them  occurring  continually,  muft 
have  fwelled  it  to  a  very  large  Amount,  and  when  attentively  coniidered, 
affords  us  a  very  Rrange  Idea  of  the  Times,  as  well  in  reipedt  to  the 
Crown  as  in  regard  to  the  Subjedt  ft 

As  this  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  was,  though  incertain,  yet  a 
permanent  Income,  fo  there  was  another  Branch,  and  that  too  not  incon- 
Ederable,  which  was  cafual,  and  like  the  former,  comprehended  under  a 
Variety  of  Heads,  fuch  as  Treafure-trove,  Waifs,  Wrecks,  Forfeitures  of 
Felons,  Fugitives,  Outlaws,  Ufurers,  and  other  Delinquents,  with  feveral 
more  of  a  fimilar  Kind,  which  gave  Occafion  to  many  l'evere  Proceedings, 
and  to  no  fmall  Oppreffion  g.  For  as  the  Power  of  the  Crown  was  not  to 

be 

Chart.  Wigorn.  p.  79.  Tt  is  eafy  to  apprehend  that  in  fuch  a  State  of  Things,  and  when  every 
Kind  of  PofTeffion  was  fo  infecure,  there  could  be  no  great  Attention  paid  to  Cultivation  beyond 
what  immediate  Neceffity  required.  It  is  true  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  fome  of  thefe  Incon- 
\’eniencies  were  removed,  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  but  this  ferves  only  to  prbve,  that  from 
the  Light  of  Experience  it  was  gradually  difcerned  that  this  Syftem,  as  originally  framed,  was 
found  to  be  intolerable. 

f  Befides  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Text  there  was  an  ample  Revenue  railed  out  of  the  Defaults, 
TrefpafTes,  and  Pourpre (lures  of  the  Forefls,  exclufive  of  the  harfh  and  cruel  Punifhments  inflifted 
upon  Offenders.  In  the  Pliflory  of  the  Exchequer,  there  are  Four  Chapters  fpent  in  the  Enumeration 
of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Fines  and  Amerciaments,  and  numerous  Inflances  given  under  every  Head, 
fome  fo  fmgular,  fo  fmall,  and  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  nothing  but  the  Authorities  there  produced 
could  induce  us  to  believe.  They  reached  not  only  to  Individuals,  but  to  Corporations,  and  the 
little  Guilds  or  Fraternities  of  Tradefmen  in  Corporations,  which  muft  have  created  infinite 
Trouble  and  Perplexity.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  with  regard  to  legal  Proceedings,  a 
Remedy  was  promifed  in  the  Great  Charter,  wherein  the  King  engages  not  to  deny,  fell,  or  delay 
Juftice,  which  did  indeed  moderate  in  fucceeding  Times,  but  did  not  entirely  eradicate  this  Evil. 

g  The  Reader  who  wifhes  to  be  more  clearly  informed  in  refpeft  to  thefe  Particulars  may 
be  gratified  by  confulting  Mr.  Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  234.  The  Inflances  he 
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be  dire&ly  refitted,  and  all  Applications  for  Mercy  or  Mitigation,  how¬ 
ever  well  founded,  only  involved  the  unhappy  in  a  long  Train,  perhaps  of 
fruitlefs  Expence,  it  as  frequently  ferved  to  enhance  as  to  alleviate  the 
Misfortune.  Befides,  this  Variety  of  Claims  afforded  an  Opportunity  to 
the  inferior  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  ditturb  and  harafs  the  Subjedl  on 
Pretences  that  in  thofe  Days  were  feldom  wanting,  to  fuch  as  were  dif- 
pofed  to  gratify  either  their  Avarice  or  their  Refentment  at  the  Expence  of 
their  Neighbours. 

As  thefe  feveral  Branches  reached  gradually  to  a  Number  of  Individuals, 
by  which  large  and  continual  Supplies  were  brought  into  the  Royal  Cof¬ 
fers,  fo  there  were  likewife  Means  of  levying  dill  larger  Impolitions,  as 
fpreading  wider  in  their  Influence,  and  which  were  pradiifed  only  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  Occafions,  and  fuch  as  were  fuggeded  to  be  of  public  or 
national  Concern.  Thefe  were  diled  Danegelt,  Aidsh,  Scutage,  Tailliage, 
Gifts.  Of  thefe  Danegelt  feems  to  have  been  the  mod  general,  being 
in  effedt  what  is  now  called  a  Land  Tax  through  the  whole  Kingdom, 
certain  in  its  Extent,  though  not  in  the  Rate,  which  varied  according  to 
the  Caufe  for  which  it  was  levied,  or  rather  according  to  the  Will  of  the 
Prince.  It  had  been  remitted,  as  hath  been  mentioned  in  the  former  Book, 
by  Edward  the  Confeffor,  but  was  revived  by  the  Conqueror,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  if  not  condantly  levied  by  the  fird  Three  Norman  Kings,  and 
then,  at  lead,  under  that  Name,  which  was  exceedingly  odious,  difcon- 
tinued.  The  Red  were  not  fo  univerfal,  but  they  fell  notwithdanding, 

will  meet  with,  plainly  evince  the  Profligacy  of  thofe  Times,  the  Poverty  of  the  People,  the  Avi» 
clity  and  Meannefs  of  heaping  Diflrefs  upon  Diftrefs,  which  alfo  evidently  thews  that  the  Crown 
itfelf  was  neceflitous  and  needy. 

h  x^ids  were  originally  voluntary  Afliftances  which  the  Tenants  gave  to  their  Lord  on  prefling 
Occafions,  but  in  Procefs  of  Time  came  to  be  exadfed  as  of  Right.  They  were  Three.  Firff,  to 
make  the  Lord’s  eldeff  Son  a  Knight,  which  was  done  with  much  Solemnity,  and  at  a  great  Ex- 
pence.  Secondly,  to  marry  his  eldeff  Daughter  ;  and  Thirdly,  to  ranfom  his  Perfon  if  taken  in 
War.  The  King  had  thefe  Aids  from  his  Tenants,  and  inferior  Lords  from  their  VafTals,  from 
which  none  were  exempted,  fince  even  Abbies  paid  them  to  the  Defendants  of  their  Founders. 
They  were  all  founded  on  One  general  Principle,  that  the  Lord  being  a  Military  Man  concerned' 
not  himfelf  in  pecuniary  Affairs,  and  was  therefore  to  be  helped  out  of  his  NecefTnies  by 
thofe  who  held  under  him.  On  this  Principle  inferior  Lords  demanded  Aids  to  pay  their  Re¬ 
liefs  to  the  Crown,  and  fometimes  to  pay  their  Debts.  But  this  was  not  the  only  or  the  greateft 
Grievance.  There  was  no  fixed  Rule  or  Rate  by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated.  King  John’s 
Magna  Charta  reflrained  them  to  the  Three  ancient  Aids  ;  but  this  was  omitted  in  the  Charter  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  the  old  Evils  revived  till  they  were  again  removed  by  Edward  the  Firff .  By 
the  Firff  Statute  of  Weftminfler  the  Aid  of  a  Knight’s  Fee  was  fixed  at  Twenty  Shillings,  and 
the  like  Sum  on  Twenty  Pounds  a  Year  held  by  Socage.  This  however  was  underffood  to  re¬ 
late  only  to  inferior  Lords,  which  however  was  remedied  by  a  Statute  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  we  find  this  Term  frequently,  though 
improperly  applied  to  other  Taxes, 
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very  heavy  on  thofe  who  paid  them,  and  were  highly  detrimental,  as 
may  be  eafily  conceived,  to  Induftry  in  general,  and  to  the  Cultivation  of 
Land  in  particular;  for  in  thofe  Days  the  drawing  Money  out  of  the 
Pockets  of  the  Subjedt  for  the  Purpofes,  whatever  they  were,  of  the  Crown 
was  alone  attended  to,  and  the  Interefts  of  the  People,  or  the  Confequen- 
ces  fuch  Taxes  might  produce,  were  never,  or  at  lead  feldom  confideredb 

Customs  upon  Merchandize  were  likewife  levied,  and  levied  according  to 
the  Temper  of  thofe  Times  with  much  Incertainty,  and  under  a  Diverfity  of 
Denominations,  which  could  not  fail  to  render  Commerce  languid  and 
precarious.  To  this  feveral  other  Circumftances  concurred,  fuch  as  the 
Confufion  attending  fo  fudden  and  fo  total  a  Revolution.  The  Wars  in 
which  our  firft  Norman  Princes  were  continually  involved  with  their 
Neighbours,  the  Diftrefs  and  Defolation  of  this  Country,  which  of  courfe 
diminifhed  its  Produce,  the  Variety  of  Duties  exacted  from  foreign  Mer¬ 
chants,  the  Severity  of  the  Penalties  impofed,  and  many  others  k.  It  was 
natural  from  fuch  Difcouragements  that  Trade  fhould  decline,  and  it  ac¬ 
tually  did  fo,  the  very  Means  employed  for  railing  a  Revenue  from  it,  de¬ 
feating  the  End  propofed.  In  Procefs  of  Time  however  this  Evil  cured  it~ 
felf,  at  lead  in  a  Degree,  for  when  from  the  State  Land  was  in,  grazing 
came  to  be  conlidered  as  the  general  Improvement,  our  Monarchs  found 

1  It  is  generally  laid  that  Scutage,  which  was  a  Sum  more  or  lefs  levied  on  every  Knight’* 
Fee,  in  Place  of  perfonal  Service,  was  firft  introduced  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  But  it 
was  probably  more  ancient,  though  from  that  Time  it  came  more  generally  into  Ufe.  By  this 
Acceptance  of  a  pecuniary  Compenfation  for  perfonal  Service,  it  hath  been  juflly  obferved  by  a' 
very  learned  Writer,  that  all  the  real  Utility  of  the  feodal  Syftem  was  really  taken  away,  and 
nothing  but  the  Burdens  that  attended  it  left  behind.  As  the  King  had  Scutage  from  his  Tenants, 
fo  they  again  demanded  it  of  theirs.  As  this  was  occafionally  levied,  and  the  Rate  incertain,  it 
became  very  oppreffive,  and  therefore  in  King  John’s  Magna  Charta  it  was  provided,  that  it 
fhould  not  be  taken  but  by  the  Confentof  the  Legiflature.  It  was  in  effect  a  Land  Tax,  though 
not  completely  fo,  for  it  did  not  reach  Lands  held  in  Socage.  In  Procefs  of  Time  this,  like  the 
Word  Aid,  came  to  be  improperly  ufed,  and  at  length  both  were  laid  afide  to  make  Way  for  new 
Terms  of  more  general  and  extenfive  Import,  which  became  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the 
Support  of  Armies  beyond  the  Seas}  for  which  the  old  Syftem  of  Knight’s  Service  was  found  very 
inadequate. 

k  All  that  can  be  known  concerning  the  Duties  raifcd  in  the  Reigns  of  the  Six  firft  Monarchs 
of  the  Norman  Line,  mull  be  collected  from  Records,  of  which  there  are  not  now  many  extant, 
however  there  are  enough  to  (hew,  that  there  was  a  great  Diverfity  in  them,  and  that  they 
were  levied  with  great  Striftnefs.  Prifage  of  Wines  feems  to  have  been  One  of  the  oldeft.  Be- 
fides  there  were  Difmes  and  Quinziems  on  different  Sorts  of  Merchandize,  on  the  Imports  and 
Exports.  As  to  the  former  we  find  Mention  made  of  Woad,  Silks,  and  other  Things,  andas  to. 
the  latter  Wool,  Leather,  Tin,  Honey,  Salmon,  &c.  There  were  Duties  alfo  paid  Coaftwife,  and 
for  the  Paffage  of  Goods  on  navigable  Rivers.  It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  Impofitions, 
were  more  moderate  in  fome  Reigns  than  in  others,  which  had  of  Courfe  an  Effect  upon  Trade- 
See  Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer*  cap.  xviii.  p.  52  5, 
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<themfe‘lves  con  ft  rained  to  be  more  attentive  as  well  as  more  favourable  to- 
Commerce,  that  by  the  Exportation  of  the  great  St  :p!e  Wool,  they  might 
repair  in  fome  Meafure  the  Treafures  that  their  Piedeceftors  had  fo  im- 
'  .prudently  wafted  h 

There  is  one  Article  more  of  Revenue  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
and  this  is  what  arofe  from  the  Jews.  They  belonged  in  a  peculiar  Man¬ 
ner  to  the  King,  living  here  folely  by  his  Permiftion,  and  entirely  lub- 
^edt  to  his  Will,  fo  that  he  difpofed  of  them,  their  Wives,  their  Children, 
and  their  Subftance  at  his  Pleafure.  They  were  fettled  in  great  Numbers 
in  many  of  the  moft  conliderable  Towns  in  the  Kingdom  where  they  dedt 
in  Merchandize,  lending  Money  on  Mortgages,  Pawns,  and  other  Secu¬ 
rities,  by  which  not  a  few  became  for  thofe  Days  very  rich.  At  fome 
Periods  and  under  fome  Monarchs,  they  feem  to  have  been  highly  favoured, 
being  allowed  a  Chief  Prieft  and  a  Kind  of  Rulers  among  themfelves,  which 
did  not  however  exempt  them  in  the  leaft  from  the  abfolute  Power  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  univerfal  Hatred  of  the  People,  who  fuffered  deeply  by  their 
Extortions.  Thefe  unhappy  Men  were  frequently  punilhed  for  Frauds 
and  Offences,  fometimes  with  and  fometimes  without  Reafon,  and  at  all 
Times  taxed  and  pillaged  without  Mercy,  and  without  Pity.  In  a  Word, 
they  lived  in  a  flavifti  and  miferable  Dependance,  being  the  mere  Inftru- 
jnents  of  mercilefs  Princes,  who  fometimes  ftripped  Individuals,  and 
at  others  fqueezed  the  whole  Community,  a  feparafee  Court  being  erebted 
for  the  Receipt  of  thefe  Exablions  called  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews. 
At  laft,  as  hath  been  mentioned  in  a  former  Book,  the  whole  Race  to 
gratify  popular  Refentment  were  exiled  and  plundered,  with  which  the 
Nation  was  fo  well  pleafed  as  to  grant  a  conliderable  Subfidy  to  the 
Crown  m. 

The 


1  In  the  former  Note  we  have  obferved  that  there  was  probably  a  Degree  of  Moderation  exer- 
cifed  by  our  ableft  Princes,  fuch  as  Henry  the  Firft  and  Henry  the  Second,  in  whofe  Time  from 
the  Extent  of  his  foreign  Dominions,  Commerce  mud:  have  increafed,  and  that  this  is  not  mere 
Conjecture,  appears  from  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  made  by  his  Son  Richard.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
legal  or  Parliamentary  Duties  commenced  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Firth,  who  was  a  wife 
Prince  and  inclined  to  fortify  his  own  Authority  by  Parliamentary  Concetlions.  The  Perufal  of 
the  Charta  Mercatoria  publifhed  by  Prynne  fets  this  Matter  in  a  clear  and  full  Light. 

m  In  the  Fit  ft  Law  we  have  that  mentions  thefe  People  it  is  laid  down,  that  Jud^i,  &  omnia fua 
regis  funt :  The  Jews  and  all  that  they  have  belong  to  the  King.  They  were  however  permit  ted  not 
only  to  acquire  Eftates  in  Money,  but  alfo  in  Land.  On  the  Deceafe  of  a  Jew  a  Sum  was  paid 
to  the  King  by  way  of  Relief  If  his  Children  were  under  Age  they  were  the  King’s  Wards.  Judges 
were  affigned  to  hear  Caufes  between  them  and  Chriftians ;  and  if  tried  for  any  Crime,  One 
Half  of  the  Jury  were  to  be  Jews.  They  were  however  under  fome  fevere  Reftri&ions,  being 
Qbliged  to  wear  a  Mark  of  DiftindVion  upon  their  Cloaths,  no  Chriftian  could  deep  in  .their 
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The  public  Revenue  mu  ft  always  a  rife  from  the  Syftem  of  public  Policy, 
and  therefore  both  in  its  Nature  and  in  the  Mode  of  levying,  become,  as  we 
have  frequently  obferved,  a  very  material,  and  if  the  Expreffion  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  a  very  characteriftic  Mark  oi  that  Policy  from  which  it  arifes,  and 
upon  which  the  Stability  of  Government,  and  of  courfe  the  Safety  and 
Happinefs  of  the  Subject,  muft  depend.  The  Norman  Syftem  was  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  to  fupport,  at  the  Expence  of  the  Multitude,  the  Gran¬ 
deur  of  a  few,  who  were  to  defend  the  vaft  Property  thus  given  them  by 
the. Sword,  and  thence  the  Military  was  the  only  honourable  Tenure,  and 
thofe  who  cultivated  the  Lands  thefe  Nobles  pofiefted  were  reduced  to  the 
meaneft  and  moft  fervile  Condition11.  The  Clergy,  to  whom  the  Conque¬ 
ror  was  fo  much  obliged,  retained  their  ample  Pofleflions ;  but  thefe  were 
no  longer  exempt  from  public  Burdens,  and  confequently  thofe  who  lived 
under  them  were  but  Villains  like  the  Reft.  We  need  not  wonder,  that 
in  this  State  of  Things  all  Kind  of  Hufbandry  declined,  and  Famines  fre¬ 
quently  enl'ued.  The  Cities  and  Towns  were  harafted  by  the  Crown,  and 

I-Ioufes,  they  could  not  live  m  any  City  but  by  the  King’s  Licence,  and  fome  Cities  purchafed 
a  Privilege  from  the  King  that  no  Jews  fhould  live  amongft  them.  Many  Individuals  became 
exceedingly  rich,  as  appears  by  the  Sums  taken  from  them.  In  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
Loricia,  the  Widow  of  David  the  Jew,  fined  to  the  King  Five  thoufand  Marks  to  have  the  Chat¬ 
tels  of  her  deceafed  Hufband.  The  fame  King  took  from  the  Community  of  the  Jews  a  Tail- 
liage  of  Sixty  thoufand  Marks.  They  remained  here  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  Years, 
for  which  Mr.  Madox  affigns  this  Reafon,  “  They  fleeced  the  People,  and  the  King  fleeced 
“  them.”  It  is  indeed  clear  that  they  were  introduced  and  tolerated  purely  for  the  Sake  of  the 
Revenue  raifed  from  them.  Statutum  de  Judaifmo  4.  E.  r.  Coke,  Second  Inftitute,  p.  506. 
Third  inftitute,  chap.  70.  Selden’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  col.  1459.  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  chap. 
7.  p.  15°. 

B  Thefe  Points  have  been  confldered  at  large  in  the  former  Book,  and  are  only  men¬ 
tioned  here  to  (hew  in  what  Manner  they  were  connected  with  the  Revenue.  It  hath 

been  very  juftly  obferved  in  refpeCt  to  this  Syftem,  that  the  whole  Kingdom  was  in  efleCf 
One  great  Barony,  and  that  every  Barony  was  a  Sort  of  Diminutive  Kingdom.  The  fame 
Spirit  of  Rule  pervaded  the  Whole.  The  King  filled  his  Coffers  by  Reliefs,  the  Profits 

arifing  from  Wards,  the  Sale  of  Marriages,  & c.  at  all  Times,  and  on  extraordinary  Occa- 

flons  by  Aids  and  Tailliages.  The  Barons  and  Lords  of  Manors  did  the  like  in  regard  to  ' 
their  Tenants.  As  for  the  Body  of  the  People  they  worked  not  for  themfelves,  but  for  their 
Lords,  depending  folely  upon  their  Will,  and  paffing  upon  any  Change  of  Property  with  the 
Land  they  tilled.  The  Confequences  attending  fuch  a  State  of  Things  are  very  obvious.  The 
great  Men,  when  not  engaged  in  foreign,  or  which  was  too  often  the  Cafe,  in  civil  Wars  and 
Quarrels  with  their  Neighbours,  employed  their  Time  in  Jufts  and  Tournaments,  in  hunting 
in  their  fpacious  Parks,  or  in  building  flrong  and  ftately  Cafiles,  looking  upon  all  other  Cares 
as  abfolutely  beneath  them.  Thefe  were  to  the  full  as  much  above  the  Reach  of  the  meaner 
People  who  had  no  adequate  Intereft  to  prompt  them,  enjoying  only  a  {mail,  and  that  too  a  pre¬ 
carious  Benefit,  from  what  they  earned.  So  that  though  there  was  much  Labour  there  was  but : 
little  Induflry,  and  that  little  only  amongft  Manufacturers,  and  in  Cities  and  great  Towns,  defended 
by  Royal  Charters  and  Incorporations,  which  from  thence  appear  to  have  been  of  great  Ufe  in 
thofe  Times. 
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their  refpedtive  Lords,  by  which  they  gradually  decayed,  and  War  afford¬ 
ing  a  better  Subfiftence  than  Work,  the  Number  of  Artificers  and  Me¬ 
chanics  diminiihed.  The  Lofs  of  People  and  Difcouragement  of  Induf- 
try  neceffarily  affedled  Navigation  and  Commerce,  which  fuffered  like- 
wife  by  the  Frauds  and  Exactions  of  the  Jews,  and  was  no- ways  relieved 
by  their  Punifhments  and  Confifcations,  which  ferved  only  to  carry  the 
Produce  of  their  Extortions  into  the  Coffers  of  the  Crown,  and  left  the 
Evil  unremedied0.  To  our  Hiftories  we  may  appeal  for  the  Truth  of 
thefe  Afiertions. 

There  wanted  not  many  other  Caufes  to  heighten  thefe  Difafters.  The 
Norman  Kings  had  a  violent  Paflion  for  Hunting,  which  induced  them  to 
convert  vaft  Tracts  of  Country,  in  former  Times  well  inhabited  and  culti¬ 
vated,  into  Defarts.  Their  Example  fpread  this  Humour  of  depopulating 
amongft  their  Nobility,  and  became  a  new  and  dreadful  Source  of  Op- 
prefilon  on  the  Subject.  Civil  Wars  on  account  of  difputed  Titles  to  the 
Succefiion,  and  thofe  againft  the  Scots,  laid  many  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
wafte,  and  rendered  the  Northern  Counties  almoft  a  Wildernefs.  But  what 
contributed  molt  to  exhauft  the  Blood  and  Treafure  of  the  Nation  were 
foreign  Wars  and  foreign  Dominions,  which  were  fo  many  continual 
Drains  upon  the  People,  whatever  Events  attended  fuch  Difputes.  If  we 
loft,  it  produced  new  Levies  of  Men  and  frefti  Taxes  for  the  Support  of 
Armies  in  other  Countries.  If  we  gained,  it  only  added  to  the  national 
Expence  of  preferving  thefe  Conquefts.  Such  were  the  bitter  Fruits  of  a 
Military  Government,  the  martial  Genius  of  our  Princes,  and  the  political 
Delufion  of  the  Times,  in  which  the  Subftance  of  the  State  was  facrificed 
to  Shadows,  and  the  Splendour  of  unavailing  Victories  fo  dazzled  the  Eyes 

*  The  general  Welfare  could  not  be  interrupted  without  its  being  felt  by  Men  in  every  De¬ 
gree.  The  Barons  were  the  firft  who  complained  and  refilled  beeaufe  they  had  more  Power. 
In  Procefs  of  Time,  both  the  Crown  and  the  Barons  difcovered  the  Neceflity  of  relaxing  in  favour 
of  their  Tenants  and  the  middle  Sort  of  People,  but  this  was  done  (lowly,  and  only  in  particular 
Cafes  where  the  Evils  were  glaring  and  intolerable.  The  Reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Firft  gave  an  Infight  into  the  many  Advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  an  in- 
fular  Situation  in  refpeft  to  Commerce  and  naval  Power.  The  continual  Troubles  of  the  long 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  though  they  might  interrupt,  did  not  extinguifli  thefe  Ideas.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Barons  for  the  Sake  of  their  Support  courted  and  carefted  the  Cities  and  Bo¬ 
roughs.  Edward  the  Firft  was  a  Prince  of  great  Parts  and  Penetration,  he  faw  and  felt  the  Be¬ 
nefits  that  arofe  from  Cuftoms,  and  perceiving  the  Mifchiefs  done  by  the  exorbitant  Ufury  of  the 
Jews,  he  reftrained  that  by  a  Law  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  punifhed  them  afterwards 
fcverely  for  debafing  the  Coin,  and  at  length  finding  his  Revenue  from  them  decreafe,  and  the 
Odium  againft  them  ftiil  ftronger,  he  at  length  baniftied  them  all  at  once,  and  feized  their  Effects 

the  Eighteenth  Year  of  his  Reign. 
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of  our  tlulers,  that  they  neither  difcerned  the  Miferies  of  the  People,  or 
formed  any  Plans  for  the  common  Goodp. 


But  if  the  True  Caufes  of  thefe  Mifchiefs  were  not  clearly  difcerned, 
their  Effects  however  were  feverely  felt,  and  gave  Birth  to  very  loud  Com¬ 
plaints.  Thefe  produced  Charters  of  Liberties  from  our  Kings,  fometimes 
flowing  from  themfelves,  to  quiet  the  Minds  and  conciliate  the  Affections 
of  their  Barons,  and  while '  thefe  were  tolerably  obferved  Things  went 
on  in  the  old  Channel,  and  the  Body  of  the  People  who  had  none  to  re- 
prefent  their  Grievances,  fuffered  in  Silence.  But  when  Monarchs  ven¬ 
tured  to  violate  their  Engagements,  and  to  tranfgrefs  thofe  Bounds  which 
they  had  preferibed  to  themfelves,  the  Barons,  though  they  aCted  little 
better  towards  their  Tenants,  were  notwithffanding  able  to  affemble  a 
Force  fufficient  to  compel  their  Princes  to  grant  new  and  more  explicit 
Declarations  of  the  Subjects  Rights,  and  to  lubmit  to  their  being  held 
to  a  due  and  conftant  Performance  of  them.  In  this  Manner  was  that 
Inffrument  obtained,  defervedly,  as  well  as  emphatically,  ffiled  the  Great 
Charter,  the  Bafis  of  our  civil  Liberties,  by  opening  a  Way  to  the 
Removal  of  thofe  Fetters  which  the  Conqueror  had  forged  and  his  Suc- 
ceffors  had  rivetted  upon  all  Ranks  of  their  SubjeCls.  Yet  the  perfecting 
this  Scheme  was  a  Work  that  required  both  Time  and  Labour,  and  the' 
Ability  of  another  Sort  of  Artificers  than  thofe  who  took  it  firff  in  Hand. 
A  Variety  of  Incidents  contributed  to  the  Progrcfs  of  the  Defign,  after  the 
Foundation  was  once  laid;  the  Circumftances,  Temper,  Interests  of  all 
Degrees  of  People  changing,  gave  an  Opportunity  to  our  Englitfi  Jufi* 
tinian  Edward  the  Firff  to  new  model  the  Laws  and  the  Conffitution,  by 
giving  a  more  regular  Form  and  a  more  folid  Confiftency  to  Parliament, 
which  in  a  long  Courfe  of  Years,  by  fometimes  adding,  fometimes  de- 
molilhing,  and  frequently  altering,  at  length,  as  we  have  in  another  Place 


P  In  the  former  Book  there  are  Proofs  fufficient  of  thefe  Particulars,  and  the  candid  Reader, 
by  comparing  the  State  of  Things  in  this  Country  in  thefe  Times,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Saxons, 
will  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  all  we  have  advanced.  The  turning  fo  great  a  Part  of  the 
Kingdom  into  Forefls  is  a  ftriking  Inilance  of  the  Neglett  of  Cultivation.  The  Condition  of 
the  Northern  Counties  was  fuch,  as  exempted  them  from  being  taken  into  the  Conqueror’s  Sur¬ 
vey.  Foreign  Dominions  belonged  to  the  King,  not  to  the  Kingdom;  and  whatever  Profits  arofe 
from  them  went  into  the  royal  Coffers,  whereas  the  Charge  of  the  Wars  which  they  occafioned 
fell  upon  the  People  here.  Their  Numbers  were  diminifhed  in  foreign  Service,  and  the  vafl 
Sums  levied  to  tranfport  and  to  maintain  them  never  returned.  Paflurage  took  Place  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  confequence  of  the  Decay  of  Inhabitants,  and  the  Products  of  this  Improvement, 
Wool,  Woolfells,  and  Leather  were  the  flaple  Commodities  exported  to  employ  the  Indufiry  of 
our  Neighbours,  and  to  repair  in  fomc  Degree  the  Wrant  of  it  among!!  ourfelves,  which  it  might 
have  done  more  amply,  if  a  large  Proportion  even  of  this  had  not  been  converted  into  a  Re¬ 


venue. 

VOL.  II. 
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obferved,  conftrudted  a  fair  and  beautiful  Edifice,  out  of  the  Materials  of 
the  old  Gothic  Pile  d. 

The  principal  political  Points  agitated  in  thefe  unfettled  Times,  and  the 
Confequences  refulting  from  them  to  this  Country  and  Nation,  have  been 
briefly  but  truly  represented  in  the  former  Book,  and  from  thence  it  fuffi- 
ciently  appears,  that  the  Revenue  was  a  Subject  of  very  great  Perplexity. 
For,  though  in  appearance,  the  Crown  had  renounced  its  Claim  to  the  Power 
of  levying  Money  but  by  Confent  of  Parliament,  yet  even  there,  the 
Power  of  giving  was  not  well  fettled,  and  as  for  the  Clergy,  they  as  a  fe- 
parate  Body  granted  their  Supplies  in  Convocation1*. 

At  certain  Junctures  the  Parliament  followed  the  old  feudal  Method  of 
Taxing,  fometimes  they  combined  it  with  fome  other  Mode,  and  at 
length  finding  it  inconvenient  and  ineffectual  had  Recourfe  to  Subfidies  of 
feveral  Kinds.  Thefe  they  at  lafi:  reduced  to  a  Tax  on  Lands,  and  an 
Impofition  on  perfonal  Property,  which  were  the  ufual  Grants  when  the 
Necefiities  of  the  Crown  required  them.  However  on  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Occafions  they  tried  other  Means,  fuch  as  railing  a  certain  Sum  on 
every  Parilh  throughout  the  Kingdom,  or  a  general  Poll  Tax.  But  thefe 

q  The  Firft  Struggles  with  the  Crown,  as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved,  arofe  from  the 
Nobles,  at  a  Time  when  they  were  almoft  in  full  PoffeflioQ  of  all  the  landed  Property.  In  Procefs 
of  Time,  and  by  a  Variety  of  concurring  Circumftances,  the  Crown  and  the  Great  Lords,  from  a 
Principle  oflntereft,  abated  of  their  Rigour  in  refpeft  to  Tenures.  This  being  vifibly  attended 
with  good  Effects  difpofed  the  Nation  willingly  to  receive  thofe  falutary  Alterations  that  Edward 
the  Firft  thought  fit  to  make,  and  as  thefe  were  the  Fruits  of  great  Penetration,  fo  were  they  con- 
duffed  with  confummate  Prudence.  He  reduced  the  Laws  into  Order,  devifed  proper  Methods 
of  Proceeding,  took  care  that  thefe  fhould  be  carried  into  Execution,  and  Juftice  fo  impartially 
ndminiftered,  as  to  excite  Induftry  by  fecuring  Property,  and  to  encourage  the  Commerce  of  his 
People  by  a  Diftintftion  of  the  Duties  impofed  upon  them  and  upon  Strangers.  As  thefe  Changes 
were  wrought  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  it  raifed  a  great  Degree  of  Reverence  for  and 
Confidence  in  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  fame  Time  thefe  Changes,  and  the  happy 
Confequences  following  from  them,  clearly  (hew  the  Defe£livenefs  of  that  Syffem  introduced  by 
our  firft  Norman  Monarchs,  on  whatever  Pretences  they  might  be  founded. 

1  The  Clergy,  as  appears  plainly  by  our  Records,  were  not  fo  eafy  under  the  Norman  as  they 
had  been  under  the  Saxon  Government,  the  Prelates  and  Abbots  who  were  fummoned  to  the 
King’s  great  Council  in  Right  of  their  Baronies,  were  obliged  to  furnifh  Aids  for  the  Number  of 
Knight’s  Fees  they  held,  and  were  in  other  Refpefts  fubjefr  to  the  Power  of  the  Crown.  But 
their  being  allowed  to  form  a  feparate  Body  gave  them  an  Opportunity,  which  the  Crown  readily 
embraced,  of  granting  Money  in  Convocation.  Sometimes  this  was  done  by  One  Province  only, 
generally  fpeaking  by  both.  Their  ufual  Grant  was  a  Tenth,  which  Lord  Coke  fays  amounted  to 
about  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds.  But  however  this  Grant  in  Convocation  was  confirmed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  this  Mode  of  Taxing  continued  fo  low  as  the  Fifteenth  of  Charles  the  Second,  fince- 
which  Time  the  Clergy  have  been  admitted  to  vote  as  Freeholders,  and  in  confequence  of  this, 
are  now  like  other  Subjects  liable  to  the  Land  Tax  in  whatever  Proportion  that  is  granted  by- 
Parliament. 


were 
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were  not  at  all  reliflied  by  the  People,  who  difliked  fuch  Novelties  as  much 
as  they  did  Taxes.  The  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  was  frequently  in- 
creafed  by  parliamentary  Attainders,  and  when  diminijhed  by  imprudent 
Grants,  restored  again  at  lead  in  fome  Meafure  by  Aifts  of  Refumption  s. 

For  the  Support  of  the  Sea  Service  (ever  regarded  as  a  Point  of  na¬ 
tional  Importance)  they  granted  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  at  fil'd  occafionally 
and  in  different  Proportions,  then  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  at  length  to 
fome  Kings  for  Life.  They  regulated  alfo  the  Cudoms,  appointed  daple 
Ports,  and  fometimes  took  the  Keeping  of  the  Seas  and  the  Protection  of 
the  Coads  upon  themfelves.  All  this  however  necefiary,  chiefly  from  the 
Manner  of  employing  it,  bore  hard  on  the  landed  and  trading  Intered, 
and  would  have  been  infupportable  if  our  Kings  had  not  confented  from 
time  to  time  to  fuch  good  Laws  as  by  the  Sagacity  of  Parliament  were  de- 
vifedfor  the  Eafe  and  Emolument  of  the  SubjcCt,  and  this  chiefly  by  abolifh- 
ing  thofe  HarddripS,  that  at  and  after  the  Conqued  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  L 

*  The  Reader  may  find  In  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of  the  Hifiory  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
Cotton’s  Abridgment  of  the  Records,  Infiances  of  the  various  Methods  taken  by  the  Legislature 
to  grant  Affifiance  to  the  Crown,  from  which  it  will  fufficiently  appear  that  this,  as  we  have  faid 
in  the  Text,  was  often  a  Matter  of  great  Perplexity.  At  length,  about  the  Reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  Mode  of  giving  by  Subfidies  and  Fifteenths  was  adopted,  and  continued,  though  not 
invariably,  long  after.  The  Subfidy  was  not  a  direft  Impofition  on  Land,  but  Commifiioners 
were  appointed  to  make  Examination  by  Oath,  and  to  tax  Perfons  in  every  County  according  to 
their  reputed  Worth  at  the  Rate  of  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  for  Land,  and  Two  Shillings  and 
Six  Pence  perfonal  Eftate.  A  Subfidy,  Lord  Coke  informs  us,  amounted  to  about  Seventy  thou- 
fand  Pounds.  The  Fifteenth  was  invariable,  being  levied  according  to  an  ancient  Efiimate,  fo 
that  when  granted  by  Parliament,  the  Sum  that  every  Place  was  to  pay  was  certain,  and  amounted 
in  the  Whole  to  about  Twenty-nine  thoufand  Pounds  or  thereabouts.  Attainders  and  Refump- 
tions,  however  beneficial  or  necefiary  to  the  Crown,  or  whatever  temporary  Relief  to  the  People, 
made  fuch  frequent  Alterations  in  the  State  of  landed  Property,  and  brought  along  with  them 
fuch  other  Inconveniencies,  as  were  very  highly  detrimental  to  the  Subjefl, 

1  The  Origin  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  feems  to  have  been  this.  About  the  Twenty-firfi: 
of  Edward  the  Third,  Complaint  was  made,  that  Merchants  were  robbed  and  murdered  on  the 
Seas.  The  King  thereupon,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Peers,  levied  a  Duty  of  Two  Shillings  on 
every  Tun  of  Wine,  and  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on  all  Goods  imported;  which  was  treated 
as  illegal  by  the  Commons.  About  Twenty -five  Years  after  the  King,  when  the  Knights 
of  Shires  were  returned  home,  obtained  a  like  Grant  from  the  Citizens  and  Burgefies,  and 
the  Year  after  it  was  regularly  granted  in  Parliament.  Thefe  Duties  were  diminifhed  fome¬ 
times,  and  fometimes  increafed,  at  length  they  feem  to  have  been  fixed  at  Three  Shillings  Ton¬ 
nage,  and  One  Shilling  Poundage.  In  old  Times  thefe  were  difiinguifhed  from  Cuftoms  which 
were  considered  as  Duties  on  Staple  Commodities,  though  they  have  been  long  fince  blended 
together.  The  fixing  of  Staple  Towns  had  its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages,  and  even  the 
great  Staple  at  Calais,  which  rendered  the  Lofs  of  that  Place  So  much  regretted,  cramped  our  Na¬ 
vigation.  By  fuccefiive  Afts  of  the  Legislature,  the  Liberty  and  Property  of  the  Subjects  of  all 
Ranks  being  better  fecured,  promoted  domefiic  Indufiry,  and  thereby  the  Welfare  and  Happinefs 
cf  the  People. 
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Our  long  and  repeated  Wars  with  France  gave  an  Opportunity  to  fome 
of  our  able  and  victorious  Monarchs  to  refume  in  a  great  Degree  the  Pre¬ 
rogative  of  raifmg  Rtioney,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  Money,  taking  Com¬ 
modities,  Provifions,  Ships,  for  their  Service,  under  the  fpecious  Pretext 
that  they  were  requifite  to  accompliffi  Ends  that  had  been  approved  in 
Parliament.  When  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons  remonffirated, 
they  gave  fair  Words,  and  when  Parliament  interpofed,  yielded  very  pru¬ 
dently  to  their  Authority.  Weak  and  ill-advifed  Princes,  milled  by  thefe 
pernicious  Precedents,  excited  civil  Wars  to  their  own  DeftruCtion.  The 
Nation  however  fuffered  alike  by  both,  through  a  Diminution  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  Spoil  of  the  Country,  the  Decay  of  Hufbandry,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  general  Licentioufnefs,  univerfal  Poverty.  But  though  the 
Caufes  of  thefe  Evils  were  too  obvious  to  be  concealed,  yet  from  a  ftrarige 
Fatality  they  continued  through  feveral  Reigns,  and  which  is  hill  more 
extraordinary,  were  often  countenanced,  or  at  lead;  fupported  by  the  Le- 
gillatureu.  At  length,  from  an  Attention  perhaps  as  much  to  his  own  Si¬ 
tuation  and  Safety,  as  to  the  national  Good,  Edward  the  Fourth  gave  a 
Check  to  this  Spirit  of  making  foreign  Conquefts,  turning  his  Views  to 
domeftic  Improvements.  In  this  Plan  he  was  followed  by  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  though  both  of  thefe  Princes  were  fufficiently  difpofed  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  Prerogatives,  and  to  divert  large  Sums  into  their  own  Coffers, 
yet  being  wife  enough  to  difcern,  that  this  could  never  be  done  from  an 
indigent  People,  they  promoted  the  public  Welfare  as  the  fureff,  and  in¬ 
deed  as  the  only  Means  of  promoting  their  own  w.  What  effe&s  this 

Change 

«  It  mull  at  firfl  Sight  feem  very  furprifing,  that  Meafures  fo  repugnant  to  Reafon,  and  the 
ill  Confequences  of  which  had  been  fo  often  manifefled  from  Experience,  fhould  yet  be  fo  obfli- 
nately  purfued.  A  little  Attention  to  the  State  Things  were  then  in,  will  however  explain  this. 
Foreign  Wars  were  often  fuggefled  by,  and  generally  concurred  in  by  the  Favourites  and  Council 
of  our  Kings,  from  private  and  partial  Views.  The  Nobility  had  a  natural  Interefl  in  fuch  Ex¬ 
peditions.  War  was  their  Trade,  they  grew  rich  and  great  by  it,  obtaining  lucrative  Govern¬ 
ments  Abroad,  drawing  large  Ranfoms  from  their  Prifoners,  and  fpending  thefe  in  ere&ing 
Caftles  and  Palaces  at  Home.  Their  Retainers  rofe  likewife  by  thefe  Means,  which  was  the 
plain  and  almoft  the  only  Path  whereby  Men  of  Courage  and  Parts  could  elevate  themfelves  from 
a  private  to  a  public  Station.  Add  to  all  this,  that  amongft  other  Ranks  of  People  there  were 
Numbers  alfo  who  found  their  Account  in  it ;  fo  that  upon  the  Whole,  as  the  moft  powerful 
and  the  moft  aCtive  Spirits  were  impelled  by  Inclination  and  Interefl,  there  is  the  lefs  Room  to 
wonder,  that  little  Regard  was  had  to  the  milder  Difpofitions  of  fuch,  as  either  from  Choice  or 
Situation  were  employed  in  Hufbandry,  or  in  Manufactures,  though  thefe  raifed  the  Supplies  and 
bore  the  Burdens  of  thefe  expenfive  Wars,  without  receiving  any  Benefit  from  them  whatever. 

w  In  the  former  Book  we  have  fufficiently  expatiated  on  the  Policy  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
explained  the  Motives  of  his  Conduct.  By  Refumptions  and  Forfeitures  he  recovered  a  preat 
Land  Revenue  to  the  Crown.  He  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  Trade,  encouraged  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  Manufactures  and  Indufiry  of  every  Kind.  He  was  the  Firft  who  turned  a  foreign 
War  to  the  Emolument  of  his  People,  and  added  an  annual  Tribute  from  France  to  his  Revenue. 

He 
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Change  of  Conduct  had,  and  that  too  in  a  very  fhort  Space,  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  very  fully  fhewn,  and  this  from  the  unanfwerable  Evidence  of 
Fads. 

•  « 

But  if  any  Shadow  of  Doubt  could  have  remained,  it  mull  be  removed 
by  even  a  tranfient  View  of  what  happened  under  his  Son  and  SuccefTor 
Henry  VIII.  a  Prince  of  a  martial  and  magnanimous  Spirit.  He  revived 
the  old  Syftem,  and  placed  his  Glory  in  being  fometimes  the  Terror,  fome- 
times  the  Umpire  of  contending  Princes  on  the  Continent.  Grand  Con¬ 
federacies,  continual  Negotiations,  expenlive  Embarkations,  Expeditions, 
Battles,  Sieges,  and  all  the  Diverlities  that  diftinguifh  an  active  and  bufy 
Reign  appeared  in  his,  which  rendered  him  often  dreadful  to  his  Foes, 
and  almoft  always  a  Dupe  to  iiis  Allies.  Succefsful  he  was  againft  the 
French  and  againft  the  Scots,  but  thefe  Trophies  of  his  Glory  coft  his 
Subjects  dear.  That  immenfe  Mafs  of  Money  which  his  Father  left,  was 
quickly  difiipated,  and  after  this  he  made  continual  Demands  upon  his 
People,  moft  of  which  were  anfwered  through  the  Complacency  or  Timi¬ 
dity  of  his  Parliaments.  Yet  not  trufting  folely  to  this,  he  had  frequent 
Recourfe  to  his  Prerogative,  not  only  reviving  Methods  condemned  in 
former  Reigns  by  the  Legiflature,  but  venturing  on  new  Modes  of  Exac¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  muft  have  been  injurious  to  every  Species  of  Induftry,  by 
rendering  all  Property  precarious*.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  con- 

fidered 

He  engaged  himfelf  in  Commerce,  and  left  behind  him  a  confiderable  Treafure,  whatever 
became  of  it.  Henry  the  Seventh  availed  himfelf  of  all  thefe  Refources,  and  devifed  befides 
feveral  Others.  Moft  if  not  all  his  Statutes,  as  a  learned  Lawyer  has  obferved,  had  either  a 
direct  or  a  remote  Relation  to  his  Exchequer.  He  took  Advantage  of  the  feudal  Tenures,  and 
by  falfe  Verdi&s  procured  by  his  Inftruments  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  were  afterwards  at¬ 
tainted  for  thefe  PradVices,  exafred  large  Sums  from  his  Subje&s.  By  thefe  and  the  Sale  of  Of¬ 
fices  he  brought  into  his  Coffers  annually  about  One  hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds. 
By  Licences  to  export  and  import  contraband  Commodities,  by  granting  Monopolies  and  other 
fuch  Methods,  as  well  as  by  carrying  on  in  his  own  Ships  a  great  foreign  Trade,  he  amaffed  that 
amazing  Sum  which  he  left  behind  him. 

'  x  It  "has  been  fuggeiled  by  fome  of  our  Hiftorians,  that  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  and 
fo  lon^  as  his  Father’s  Money  lafted,  which  was  about  Three  Years,  he  was  tender  in  refpeft  to 
the  Purfes  of  his  People.  The  Faff  however  was  otherwife,  for  his  Firffc  Parliament  granted  him 
Two  Tenths  and  Two  Fifteenths.  When  in  Want  of.  Money  for  his  foreign  Expeditions  he 
iifued  Commiffions  for  levying  Loans  after  the  Rate  of  Two  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  but  finding 
fome  Difficulty  in  raifing  them,  he  had  Recourfe  again  to  Parliament.  When  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  Speaker,  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  were  demanded,  which  it  feems  to  be  agreed" 
on  all  Hands  would  have  raifed  about  Eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  This  met  with  great 
Refinance,  and  when  a  Subfidy,  to  which  a  Poll  Tax  was  annexed,  was  at  length  granted,  to- 
be  paid  in  Four  Years,  the  King  caufed  it  to  be  levied  in  One.  The  Mode  of  raifing  Money  by 
Loan  was  again  attempted,  but  the  Sucefs  being  doubtful,  it  was  difowned  by  the  King,  and 
the  Blame  thrown  upon  his  Minifier  the  Cardinal.  What  had  been  raifed  by  the  former  Loan 
upon  Privy  Seals  or  Letters  Milfive,  acknowledging  the  King’s  Obligation  to  repay  it,  was  after¬ 
wards* 
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fidered  in  another  Point  of  View,  many  Things  were  done  by  him  in  his 
Parliaments,  which  were  very  advantageous.  Such  as  freeing  us  from  papal 
Tyranny,  opening  a  Way  to  Reformation,  enabling  many  Statutes  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law,  in  Points  refpedting  Property  ;  encouraging  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  giving  a  Beginning  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  for¬ 
tifying  his  Coafts  againft  Invafions.  The  good  EffeCrs  of  thefe  were 
chiefly  felt  in  fucceeding  Times.  But  after  all  the  Fame  of  his  Victories, 
the  Splendour  of  his  Triumphs,  and  the  matchlefs  Magnificence  of  his 
Interviews  with  foreign  Princes,  it  is  certain  that  he  left  to  his  Son  a 
Minor,  an  exhaufted  Treafury,  a  debafed  Coin,  and  a  debilitated  King¬ 
dom. 

It  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  being  left  in  fuch  Circumftances,  the 
Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  fhould  be  fuch  as  it  really  was,  exceedingly 
embarrafted.  The  War  with  Scotland  brought  that  Part  of  the  Ifland  to 
-  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  without  doing  any  Good  to  this,  or  effecting  the  End  for 
which  it  was  begun.  The  State  of  foreign  Affairs  was  through  the  whole 
very  perplexed.  The  Crown  was  oppreffed  with  a  heavy  Debt  (for  thofe 
Times)  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Factions  in  the  Court  created  a  continual  Fluc¬ 
tuation  in  Meafures,  and  the  Grievances  arifing  from  thence  excited  feveral 
popular  InfurreCtions,  attended  with  much  Bloodfhed.  Parliaments  relieved 
the  King’s  Neceffities,  made  repeated  Grants,  and  endeavoured  to  vary  them 
in  Hopes  of  eafing  the  People;  but  were  obliged,  from  the  Difficulties  they 
found  in  levying  them,  to  return  to  the  ancient  Modes  again.  The  greateft 
Mifchief  of  all,  and  which  was  in  Truth  the  latent  Caufe  of  mofl  of  the 
Reft,  was  the  miferable  State  of  the  Coin.  Yet  in  this  Reign  and  in  the 

wards  difeharged,  that  is,  releafed  by  Parliament  on  a  Suggeflion,  that  the  King  borrowed  and 
expended  it  for  the  public  Service.  He  had  likewife  large  Supplies  from  the  Clergy,  particularly 
in  the  Twenty-fecond  Year  of  his  Reign,  when,  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  lays,  they  granted  him  a 
Moiety  of  their  Lands  and  Goods  to  be  paid  in  Five  Years,  which  Moiety,  according  to  his  Com¬ 
putation,  amounted  to  Four  hundred  Seventy-five  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Monafteri.es  and  other 
religious  Foundations  fupprefled  by  Parliament,  and  given  to  this  Monarch,  according  to  the  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  feems  to  have  taken  great  Pains  in  his  Enquiries,  yielded  an  annual  Re¬ 
venue  of  One  hundred  Sixty-one  thoufand  Pounds.  Mr.  Ephraim  Udall,  who  was  alfo  very  di¬ 
ligent  in  his  Refearches  on  this  Subjedf,  tells  us  (Hiftorical  Account  of  Taxes,  p.  191.)  that  the 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkelbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  which  at  the  Suppreffion  were 
eftimated  at  Sixteen  hundred  Pounds,  were  in  his  Time  let  for  one  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  if  this 
Computation  be  any  Thing  near  the  Truth,  the  Value  of  all  the  Abbey  Lands  muft  have  been 
about  One  Million  per  Annum  above  One  hundred  Years  ago.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Saving  to 
theNation  thofe  immenfe  Sums,  which  under  a  Variety  of  Pretences  were  annually  feat  from  hence 
to  Rome.  Thefe  Particulars  are  mentioned,  not  limply  to  explain  and  fupport  what  is  Lid 
in  the  Text,  but  alfo  to  afford  the  intelligent  Reader  an  Opportunity  of  colledfing  from  them 
*he  Circumftances  of  the  Nation  and  the  Clergy  in  thefe  Times. 

Midft 
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Midfl  of  thdc  Perplexities,  a  Prong  Spirit  of  Commerce  continued  to  a,p- 
pear,  and  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  produced  many  good  Effe&s,  and 
in  the  lafl  Year  of  the  King’s  Life  thore  was  an  Amendment  of  the  Coin  ; 
fo  fudden  however  in  its  Operation,  as  mufl  have  been  attended  with  very 
confiderable  Inconveniencies  y. 

The  fhort  and  unhappy  Reign  of  Mary  was  difturbed  with  civil  and 
religious  Commotions,  and  when  thefe  were  a  little  appeafed,  new  Dif- 
contents  arofe  from  a  foreign  Marriage,  and  in  confequence  of  that  a 
foreign  War,  which  brought  on  the  Lofs  of  Calais,  then  regarded  as  an 
irreparable  Misfortune.  She  obtained,  notwithftanding  thefe  untoward  Cir- 
cumfiances,  confiderable  Supplies  from  Parliament,  which  proving  inade¬ 
quate  to  her  Expences,  {he  had  Recourfe  to  Loans  and  other  Methods 
of  railing  Money,  not  very  confident  with  her  natural  Regard  to  Jufiice* 
But  Manufactures,  particularly  that  of  Cloth,  were  attended  to  and  en¬ 
couraged,  foreign  Commerce  was  likewife  protected  and  extended,  and  a 
new  Trade  opened  to  Rufiia.  The  belt  Thing  however  done  in  her  Time 
was  the  regulating  the  Silver  Coinage,  and  putting  it  on  the  mod  proper 
Standard,  in  which  fine  was  certainly  well  advifed 

The 

7  The  profufe  Grants  of  Abbey  Lands  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  Reign,  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  operated  upon  the  Temper  of  Parliaments. 
They  had  alfo  another  Operation,  which  exceedingly  difturbed  the  public  Peace.  Thofe  to  whom 
they  were  given  being  defirous  to  make  the  greatefl  and  fpeedieft  Profit  from  them,  demolifhed 
Farms,  and  turned  them  by  making  Inclofures  into  Pafturage,  which  depriving  Multitudes  of 
their  Living,  excited  the  Infurreftions  that  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  brought  on  fuch  a 
Scarcity  of  Corn,  and  all  Kinds  of  Provifions,  as  could  not  be  remedied  by  Proclamations  for  fix¬ 
ing  their  Prices  and  preventing  Exportation  ;  which  Expedients  being  at  length  found  ineffec¬ 
tual,  were  recalled.  As  to  the  Coin,  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  hi*  Death,  left  the  Pound  reduced  t» 
lcfs  than  One  Half;  that  is  to  fay,  Twenty  Shillings  of  his  Money  was  worth  but  Nine  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Four  Pence  of  ours,  and  the  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver  was  as  Five  to  One.  His  Son 
in  the  laft  Year  of  his  Reign  reduced  the  Pound  to  lefs  than  a  Fourth,  Twenty  Shillings  being 
worth  no  more  than-  Four  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence  of  ours,  and  brought  down  the  Proportion 
of  Gold  to  Silver  as  Two  to  One.  It  is  evident  that  this  mufl:  have  occafioned  the  Hoarding; 
of  old  Money  cr  exporting  it,  and  the  railing  all  Kinds  of  NecefTaries  to  exorbitant  Prices,  that 
is  in  Appearance.  At  the  Clofe  of  his  Reign,  the  Pound  was  raifed  to  the  Value  of  One  Pound  and 
Seven  Pence  of  our  Money,  and  the  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver  became  as  Eleven  to  One. 
See  Folkes’s  Tables  of  Englifh  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  p.  29 — 45. 

z  In  the  laft  Parliament  of  King  Edward  they  granted  him  Two  Tenths,  Two  Fifteenths,  and 
a  Subfidy  towards  the  Payment  of  his  Debts.  Mary  by  Letters  Patents  releafed  the  Subfidy, 
which  fhe  declared  by  Proclamation,  and  fotne  Doubts  yet  remaining,  difeharged  her  Subjefts 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  promifing  at  the  fame  Time  to  pay  her  Brother’s  Debts  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  Yet  to  fupport  the  French  War  lhe  borrowed,  as  is  Laid,  on  Privy  Seals,  more  cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  City  of  London,  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  at  Twelve  per  Cent,  for  which  fhs- 
mortgaged  Crown  Lands.  Stowe’s  Chronicle,  p.632.  The  vigorous  Support  given  to  King 
Philip  gained  him  the  Victory,  of  St.  Quintin  ;  but  occafioned  fuch.  Negligence  in-regard  to  Calais*. 

that* 
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The  Wifdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Government  hath  been  always  and 
very  jufidy  celebrated,  fince  the  Affairs  of  the  Nation  were  never  in  a  more 
diftradted  State  than  at  her  Acceffion.  The  Minds  of  Men  exceed¬ 
ingly  agitated  at  Home  by  religious  Diffenfions,  an  unfiniffied  War 
Abroad,  few  or  no  Allies,  an  heavy  Debt  fubfifting  from  the  Time  of  her 
Father,  the  Crown  Revenue  impaired,  and  an  exhaufted  Treafury.  When 
thefe  Difficulties  were  in  a  great  Meafure  got  over,  by  the  Moderation 
and  Dexterity  of  her  Management,  new  and  not  lefs  formidable  Mifchiefs 
arofe.  Difcontents  of  feveral  Kinds,  and  from  various  Caules,  riling  fome- 
times  into  Rebellions,  Difputes  with  Scotland,  a  long  and  dangerous  War 
with  Spain,  repeated  and  perilous  Infurredtions  in  Ireland,  fecret  Confpi- 
racies,  and  almolt  perpetual  Factions  in  her  Council.  All  thefe  were  com¬ 
bated  and  gradually  fubdued  by  the  Prudence  of  her  Minifters,  which  was  in 
nothing  more  conlpicuous  than  in  the  Management  of  her  Finances.  She 
called  few  Parliaments  in  her  long  Reign,  and  yet  managed  thefe  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  obtain  from  them,  in  Comparifon  of  former  Times,  very 
conliderable  Supplies,  the  Subfidies  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  being  to 
be  levied  in  a  Courfe  of  Years,  which  rendered  them  more  ufeful  to  her 
and  lighter  to  the  People.  She  ffiewed  great  Addrefs  in  declining  extra¬ 
ordinary  Aids,  when  offered  with  a  View  of  altering  her  Meafures.  Allied 
them  at  all  Times  with  great  Tendernefs,  received  them  with  much 
Thankfulnefs,  and  employed  them  with  great  Frugality;  fupplying  their 
Deficiencies  on  critical  Occafions,  by  exciting  the  public  Spirit  of  her 
Nobility,  accepting  the  voluntary  Alliftance  of  her  Subjeffs,  and  having 
frequent  Recourfe  to  Loans,  which  were  punctually  paid  ». 

Many 


that  without  much  Difficulty  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guife.  The  commercial  Spirit  introduced 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  exerted  itfelf  fo  ftrongly  that  our  Exports  of  Woollen  Manufac¬ 
tures,  diminiffied  the  fending  abroad  the  raw  Commodity,  to  almoft  nothing.  The  Merchants  of 
London,  Briftol,  and  Hull  were  indefatigable  in  opening  new  Channels  of  Trade,  and  the  Char¬ 
ter  to  the  Ruffia  Company  granted  in  this  Reign  is  a  Proof  of  the  Attention  of  the  Queen’s 
Minifters  in  this  Refpefi.  The  Coinage  of  Mary  is  commended,  becaufe  it  rendered  the  Pound 
in  Tale,  aliquot  Parts  of  the  Pound  Weight.  At  the  Time  of  the  Conqueft,  the  Two  Pounds 
were  the  fame,  by  the  Queen’s  Coinage,  though  a  little  lefs  Fine  than  that  of  her  Brother’s  laft 
Year  ;  Four  Ounces  of  Silver  were  divided  into  Twenty  Shillings,  and  fo  it  continued  till  towards 
the  End  of  her  Sifter’s  Reign.  The  Proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver  was  not  altered. 

a  The  great,  and  indeed  the  foie  Object  of  this  able  Princefs  through  her  whole  Reign,  was 
the  Security  of  her  own  Perfon  and  Government,  and  her  Wifdom  conftfted  in  perceiving  that 
this  muft  arife  from  the  Prosperity  of  her  Subjects.  The  Difficulties  ffie  had  to  encounter  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  Acceffion,  taught  her  Vigilance,  Circumfpeffion,  and  Parftmony,  and  thefe 
ftrengthened  into  Habits.  She  kept  One  of  her  Parliaments  near  Eleven  Years,  by  a  Multitude  of 
Prorogations,  by  which  ffie  had  them  always  ready,  if  Neceffity  required,  and  yet  demanded  their 
Alliftance  as  feldom  as  ffie  could.  Her  Crown  Revenue  was  under  Two  hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds  per  Annum.  Yet  before  flie  entered  into  the  War  with  Spain,  fhe  had,  as  Sir  Robert 
2  Cotton 
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Many  good  Laws  were  made  for  encouraging,  promoting,  and  fup* 
porting  the  Credit  of  our  Manufactures.  A  judicious  Lenity,  but  no  Par¬ 
tiality  was  fhewn  to  foreign  Merchants  fettled  here.  The  di  ft  relied  Pro- 
teflants  from  France,  Flanders,  and  indeed  from  all  Countries  were  kindly 
received,  and  fettled  in  different  Places  to  the  great  Benefit  of  the  Nation. 
Improvements  and  Inventions  of  every  Kind  not  only  met  with  a  favou¬ 
rable  Reception,  but  were  forwarded  and  protected  by  her  Minifters.  She 
was  like  her  Anceftor  Edward  the  Fourth,  exceedingly  gracious  to 
Merchants,  eminent  Citizens,  and  Perfons  of  diftinguifhed  Abilities  in 
ufeful  Profeflions.  In  her  Time  the  Turky,  Eaft  India,  and  African 
Branches  of  Commerce  were  opened.  Expeditions  to,  and  Uifcoveries  in 
America,  countenanced  and  fupported.  By  thefe  Methods  Trade  was  ex^ 
ceedingly  increafed,  and  with  it  the  public  Wealth  L 

The  Firmnefs  and  Uniformity  of  her  ConduCt,  vifibly  direCled  to  pub¬ 
lic  Good,  qualified  the  Ufes  of  her  Prerogative,  of  which  fhe  was  as  jealous 
as  her  Predeceffors.  She  completed  the  Refloration  of  the  Coin,  which  had 
been  begun  by  her  Brother  and  Sifter,  by  the  total  Extinction  of  bale 
Money.  She  rather  chofe  to  diminifli  the  Crown  Revenue  for  the  Support 
of  public  Meafures  than  prefs  too  hard  upon  her  Subjects,  and  with  the 
Affiftance  of  Parliament,  would  have  revived  and  encouraged  Agriculture, 

Cotton  allures  us,  Seven  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  in  her  Treafury.  In  the  Courfe  of  upwards 
of  Thirty  Years  fhe  had  from  the  Commons  Twenty  Subfidies,  and  Thirty-eight  Fifteenths,  and 
Eighteen  Subfidies  from  the  Clergy,  which  did  not  amount  to  Three  Millions  in  the  Whole,  and 
yet  out  of  this  Ihe  lent  Eight  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  to  the  poor  States  of  Holland,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  Half  that  Sum  to  the  French  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  which  die  kept  War  for  the 
mod  Part  at  a  Didance,  and  acquired  a  high  Reputation  with  all  the  European  Powers. 

b  The  Commerce  of  England  had  been  growing  for  pear  a  Century,  and  though  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  various  Checks  from  the  ill-judged  Policy  of  feveral  of  our  Princes,  it  quickly  recovered 
from  them,  and  exerted  itfelf  with  frelh  Vigour.  But  in  this  Reign,  meeting  with  all  poflible  En¬ 
couragement,  it  rofe  to  a  prodigious  Height,  as  Camden  informs  us  from  a  very  exaft  Enquiry, 
Annal.  Eliz.  p.  108.  The  Queen  was  alfo  very  attentive  to  her  Navy,  made  feveral  Laws  for 
promoting  and  encouraging  Navigation,  treated  Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  other  Seamen 
with  much  Kindnefs  and  Re fp eft.  She  was  remarkably  frugal  in  every  Thing  but  her  Apparel, 
and  though  fhe  laid  out  nothing  in  Buildings,  was  pleafed  to  fee  the  Marks  of  her  Subjeft’s 
Riches,  in  fumptuous  Edifices  public  and  private,  vifiting  fuch  as  were  wealthy,  as  well  to  do 
them  Honour,  as  tofave  Expence.  The  Cuftoms  Ihe  raifed  from  Fourteen  thoufand  Pounds,  at 
which  they  were  farmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  to  Forty- two  thoufand,  and  obliged  him  to 
pay  a  large  Sum  for  having  them  at  that  Price,  and  afterwards  raifed  them  to  Fifty  thoufand,  as 
Camden  tells  us,  p.  615,  and  this  in  Oppofitionyo  the  Sentiments  of  her  principal  Miniflers.  She 
had  Credit  enough  with  the  City  [of  London  to  procure  the  Bonds  of  the  Corporation  as  a 
joint  Security  for  the  Money  fhe  borrowed  Abroad,  and  thefe  Bonds  difeharged  and  cancelled 
ihe  delivered  up,  which  enabled  her  for  the  future  to  borrow  at  Home. 
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if  that  had  been  practicable  while  the  old  Tenures  remained.  On  the 
Whole  fhe  left  the  Nation  much  better  fettled,  richer  and  more  profpe- 
rous  in  every  Refpe£t  than  it  had  been  before  her  Time  c. 

James  the  Firft,  though  he  fucceeded  without  Oppofition,  and  feemed  to 
be  received  with  general  Satisfaction,  found  himfelf  very  foon  embarrafied  in 
Point  of  Revenue,  and  thefe  Difficulties  grew  upon  him  through  his  whole 
Reign.  The  late  Queen  left  a  confiderable  Debt,  and  had  befides  dif- 
pofed  of  a  very  large  Proportion  of  the  Crown  Lands.  It  is  true  his  Firft 
Parliaments  were  liberal,  but  it  is  as  true  that  the  King  became  profufe, 
and  afterwards  upon  fo  bad  Terms  with  the  Houle  of  Commons,  that 
though  he  opened  his  Neceffities  to  them,  he  received  no  adequate  Re¬ 
lief.  This  reduced  him  to  have  Recourfe  to  Monopolies  and  Projects, 
which  at  his  Entrance  on  Government  he  had  fupprefted.  He  likewife  at¬ 
tempted  Benevolencies  and  Loans,  but  with  little  Succefs,  and  being  at 
laft  driven  into  War,  propofed  that  the  Supplies  given  for  his  Support 
fhould  be  appropriated,  and  the  Application  of  them  put  out  of  his  Power. 
But  though  the  Crown  was  diftrefted,  the  Nation  was  very  profperous.  He 
made  very  early  a  good  Treaty  with  France,  and  a  very  advantageous 
Peace  with  Spain.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Trade  flourifhed,  and  though, 
from  Merchants  miftaking  their  Intereft,  Navigation  was  for  fome  time 
checked,  yet  it  quickly  revived  and' extended  itfelf  in  a  high  Degree ;  the 
Navy  alfo  was  augmented.  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Barbadoes  were 
fettled,  Difcoveries  were  encouraged.  The  Nation  became  more  and 

c  There  was  nothing  on  which  the  Queen  valued  herfelf  more  than  on  the  utter  DeltruCtion 
of  this  Monlter,  as  Hie  ftiled  bafe  Money.  Her  Predece/Tors  had  coined  fome  good,  and  re* 
duced  by  Proclamation  the  debafed  Money  to  the  fame  Value.  But  Elizabeth  called  this  in,  and 
without  any  Charge  to  the  SubjeCt  recoined  all  to  the  Amount  in  the  Courfe  of  her  Reign  to 
Five  Millions  and  a  Half,  befides  the  Porrcullis  Pieces  which  were  /truck  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Eafc 
India  Company.  As  long  as  Cecil  lived  Ihe  refilled  all  the  Overtures  frequently  made  her 
to  relieve  her  Neceffities,  which  were  fometimes  very  great,  by  again  tampering  with  the  Coin. 
Towards  the  Clofe  of  her  Reign  however  fhe  made  a  fmall  Alteration,  but  without  Injury  to 
the  Standard,  by  coining  Sixty-two  Shillings  inftead  of  Sixty  out  of  the  Pound  of  Silver.  The 
ACts  for  promoting  Tillage  proved  in  a  great  Meafure  ineffectual.  We  may  eafily  guefs  at  the 
Condition  of  the  Tenants  from  the  Account  given  us  by  her  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  of  that  of  their  Landlords.  “  He  who  had  a  Father,  who  kept  a  good  Houfe,  and  had 
“  all  Things  in  order  to  maintain  it,  lhall  come  to  his  own,  after  he  is  out  of  Wardlhip, 
“  Woods  decayed,  Houfes  fallen  down,  Stock  wafted,  and  Lands  utterly  worn,  and  plowed  to 
“  the  barren,  and  to  make  Amends  lhall  pay  yet  One  Year’s  Relief,  and  fue  oulter  le  maine, 
“  befide  other  Charges,  fo  that  not  of  many  Years,  and  peradventure  never,  he  lhall  be  able 
“  to  recover,  and  come  to  the  Eftate  where  his  Father  left  it.”  Commonwealth  of  England, 
B.  iii.  chap.  v.  and  the  curious  Reader  will  had  the  whole  Chapter  very  wall  worth  his  Pe- 
ru&l. 
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more  populous;  but  notwithftanding  this  Tillage  remained  in  a  low 
Condition  d. 

Charles  came  to  the  Crown  in  a  State  more  embarraiTed  than  that  of 
his  Father.  Great  Part  of  the  Crown  Lands  were  fold,  much  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Revenue  anticipated,  a  heavy  Debt  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  a  War 
entered  into  by  the  Advice  of  Parliament,  from  whom  for  that  Reafon 
the  King  had  great  Hopes.  They  gave  him  foine  Supplies,  and  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  Tonnage  and  Poundage  for  only  One  Year,  which  for  that 
Reafon  was  reje&ed  by  the  Lords.  The  King  met  the  fame  Parliament 
at  Oxford,  but  differing  with  and  diffolving  them  endeavoured  to  carry  on 
the  War  as  well  as  he  could.  In  order  to  this  he  continued  to  exatft  the 
Cuftoms  as  if  they  had  been  a  Revenue  inherent  to  the  Crown,  had  Re- 
courfe  to  Loans,  Privy  Seals,  and  other  Methods  of  the  fame  Kind,  which 
prejudiced  him  in  the  Minds  of  his  People,  and  thefe  Difcontents  were 
heightened  by  an  unfuccefsful  Expedition  againft  Cadiz.  To  thefe  Mif- 
fortunes  were  added  a  Breach  with  France,  precipitate  in  its  Commence¬ 
ment,  and  unfortunate  in  its  Progrefs.  Another  Parliament,  though  in¬ 
clined  to  grant  Supplies,  totally  difapproved  the  Meafures  taken  to  raife 
Money  without  their  Afliflance,  and  the  rigorous  Steps  by  which  thefe 
Meafures  were  enforced.  This  produced  the  Petition  of  Right,  by 
which  thefe  Evils  were  prevented  for  the  future.  The  King  affented  to  it 

d  As  the  Queen  left  a  Debt,  fo  fhe  left  alfo  a  Part  of  the  laft  Supply  that  had  been  given 
her  unlevied.  The  King  had  a  great  Family,  and  the  Rate  of  Living  was  very  high.  The 
Whole  of  his  Income  never  reached  Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  of  which  the 
Crown  Lands  made  lefs  than  a  Fifth,  and  the  Profits  arifing  from  the  Tenures  about  Two 
Fifths.  In  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  he  fold  Crown  Lands  to  the  Value  of  near  Eight  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds,  and  by  the  Help  of  this,  parting  with  the  Cautionary  Towns  in  Holland,  the 
Debt  received  from  France,  Benevolences,  and  other  Means,  railed  about  Two  Millions.  The 
Supplies  granted  him  by  Parliament  (the  jaft  excepted,  which  he  did  not  receive)  amounted  to 
Six  hundred  and  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Cufioms  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  were 
about  One  hundred  and  Twenty-feven  thoufand  Pounds.  He  raifed  them  afterwards  to  One 
hundred  and  Sixty  thoufand,  and  towards  the  Clofe  of  his  Reign  higher.  The  Coinage  in  his 
Reign  did  not  amount  to  quite  Five  Millions  and  a  Half,  Part  of  which  was  from  Silver  fmelted 
out  of  Lead  in  Wales.  He  made  feme  Alterations  in  the  Value  of  Gold  Coin,  in  confequence  of 
a  like  Alteration  in  other  Parts  of  Europe.  The  Miftake  of  the  Merchants  with  refpefr  to  Navi¬ 
gation  arofe  in  the  Queen’s  Time,  and  continued  through  a  Part  of  his,  and  confified  in  their 
making  Ufe  of  large  foreign  Ships  for  the  Sake  of  faving  Freight,  of  which  the  Seamen  heavily 
complained.  But  when  it  was  perceived  that  Foreigners  made  an  Advantage  of  this,  and  found 
Means  to  import  Goods  hither  for  their  own  Profit,  the  Merchants  took  the  Alarm,  and  the 
King  by  Proclamation  forbidding  all  Commerce  but  on  Englifh  Bottoms,  many  and  large  Ships 
were  quickly  built  in  feveral  of  our  Ports.  The  Hardfhips  arifing  from  Tenures  being  com¬ 
plained  of  in  Parliament,  the  King  readily  agreed  to  give  up  that  Part  of  his  Revenue  for  an 
Equivalent,  and  the  Bargain  was  at  laft  made  for  Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum, 
but  never  carried  into  Execution. 
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with  Reluctance,  and  finding  the  Parliament  determined  to  truft  him  with 
Tonnage  and  Poundageonly  for  a  very  fhort  Time,  diffolved  them.  He  then 
made  Peace  with  Spain  and  France,  which  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Nation,  by  reftoring  a  lucrative  and  extenlive  Commerce.  The  King  con¬ 
tinued  many  Years  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  fupplying  his  Wants 
by  the  Strength  of  Prerogative,  and  in  order  to  fupport  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Sea,  levied  Ship  Money,  which,  though  it  enabled  him  to  carry  his 
Points  Abroad,  and  to  deftroy  the  Sallee  Rovers,  who  had  disturbed  and 
diftreffed  our  Trade,  yet  it  excited  fuch  Difcontents  as  threw  all  into 
Confufion  at  Heme.  A  War  with  the  Scots,  and  other  Misfortunes 
brought  him  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  which  he  precipitately  diffolved, 
and  not  long  after  called  another,  in  which,  though  he  confented  to  abo- 
lifh  the  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Commiffion  Courts,  and  made  great  Con- 
ceffions,  yet  his  Difputes  with  them  terminated  in  a  Civil  War  j  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  Monies  raifed  for  the  public  Service  were  both  le¬ 
vied  and  applied  by  the  Authority  of  that  Parliament  e. 

As  the  Caufe  of  the  Parliament  was  confidered  by  thofe  who  adhered  to 
them  as  the  Caufe  of  Liberty  and  of  the  People,  they  were  in  a  Condition  by 

e  At  the  Time  of  his  Accefiion  the  Debts  of  his  Father  were  computed  at  Seven  hundred  thou- 
fand  Pounds,  and  he  was  beiides  himfdf  indebted  in  Thirty  thoufand.  The  Parliament  gave  him 
about  a  Tenth  Part  of  the  Sum  that  he  declared  to  be  requifite  for  his  immediate  Service.  This 
obliged  him  to  borrow  from  the  City  on  the  Crown  Lands  a  large  Sum  at  Eight  per  Cent. 
He  pawned  his  Jewels  in  Holland  for  Three  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds,  and  by  other  Methods 
of  the  like  Kind  ran  himfelf  deeper  in  Debt.  When  difappointed  the  Second  Time  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  had  not  only  recourfe  to  many  irregular  Methods  of  procuring  Money,  but  committed 
likewife  fuch  as  refufed  to  lend,  and  by  this  Means  heightened  extremely  the  Difcontents  of 
thofe  who  were  moft  able  to  embarrafs  his  Affairs.  By  his  Affent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  he 
put  an  End  to  thefe  Practices,  and  declared  them  illegal ;  however  being  again  difappointed,  he 
had  recourfe  to  other  Prerogative  Meafures  of  Supply,  fuch  as  erecting  new  Corporations,  Char¬ 
ters,  Compofitions  with  Recufants,  confirming  defective  Titles  to  Crown  Lands,  Fines  for  Knight¬ 
hood,  and  the  like.  As  to  Ship-money,  which  produced  Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  , 
Annum  for  Four  Years,  it  was  flriftly  applied  to  the  Purpofe  for  which  it  was  raifed,  power¬ 
ful  Fleets  were  fent  out,  the  CoafHcoured  from  Pirates,  the  Dutch  obliged  to  pay  Thirty  thoufand 
Pounds  for  Licence  to  Fifh,  the  Navy  Board  regularly  eflablifhed,  new  Ships  built,  particularly 
the  Sovereign,  o,f  upwards  of  Ninety  Guns  and  Seventeen  hundred  Tons.  Commerce  flouri fired 
wonderfully  ;  the  Eafl  India,  African,  and  Turky  Trades  were  improved  and  extended.  The 
Plantations  began  to  thrive  exceedingly.  Ireland  was  reduced  into  Order,  and  yielded  a  confide 
rable  Revenue,  as  a  Proof  of  this  the  Cuftoms  rofe,  and  the  Coinage  at  the  Tower  amounted 
to  upwards  of  Twelve  Millions,  This  large  Sum  was  exclufive  of  what  was  coined  by  the  King 
at  his  feveral  Mints  of  Aberifhvith,  York,  Shrewfbury,  Oxford,  Exeter,  and  other  Places  out  of 
his  own  Plate,  that  of  the  Univerfities,  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  who  adhered  to  him, 
and  which  we  have  reafon  to  judge  mufl  have  been  very  confiderable  both  in  Gold  and  Silver, 
from  what  yet  remains  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious  ;  and  though  fome  of  the  Pieces  are  but  of 
coarfe  Workmanfhip,  yet  others  are  very  fair  and  near,  and  all  of  them  of  due  Finenefs  anti 
Weight ;  which  by  adding  to  the  Circulation  moft  have  been  of  great  Utility  to  the  Nation  even 
in  thefe  difmal  Times.  This  fhews  that  what  Clarendon,  Rufh worth,  and  Coke  affirm,  that  the 
Nation  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  was  in  a  moff  profperous  Condition,  is  a  certain 
Truth. 
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their  own  Authority  to  raife  competent  Supplies,  which  from  their  perfedl 
Knowledge  of  the  real  Situation  and  Riches  of  the  Nation  they  were  enabled 
to  do  by  a  Variety  of  Means,  and  by  fpreading  their  Impofitions  wide, 
rendered  them  lighter  to  Individuals,  though  they  were  very  heavy  in  their 
Amount,  and  being  again  gradually  difperfed  for  the  Maintenance  of  their 
Forces,  and  the  Support  of  their  Government,  this  Circulation  rendered 
their  Continuance  practicable,  till  their  Power  was  fixed  beyond  the  Pof- 
fibility  of  Refinance.  The  Reduction  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  was  at¬ 
tended  with  great  Expence,  but  both  being  accompliflied,  extended,  and 
augmented  their  Authority.  The  Senfe  they  had  of  their  own  Strength, 
and  the  Appearance  of  a  general  Submiffion  encouraged  them  after  the 
Death  of  the  King  to  undertake  a  War  againd  the  Dutch  in  Support  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  by  which  they  in  a  great  Meafure  ruined  the 
naval  Power  of  their  Rival  L 


At  length  being  difpofiefied  of  the  Government  by  their  own  Army* 
their  General  Cromwell  found  it  very  difficult  to  raife  Money  without  the 
Affidance  of  Parliament,  and  dill  more  difficult  to  obtain  it  from  thofe 
Affiemblies  which  he  called  by  that  Name.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to* 
raife  Supplies  as  well  as  he  could;  and  it  hath  been  thought  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  broke  with  Spain  that  he  might  replenish  his  empty  Treafury^ 
by  foreign  Spoils,  in  which  he  was  not  altogether  unfuccefsful ;  though  evea 
with  this  Help  he  died  in  Debt,  and  left  his  Son  fo  embarraffed,  that  he 
was  not  long  able  to  maintain  his  Seat.  The  Remains  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  then  refumed  Power,  and  levied  the  Sums  requifite  for  their  Sup¬ 
port  in  their  accudonied  Manner,  till  the  City  of  London  refufed  to  pay 

f  Hiflory  of  Independency.  Account  of  Taxes,  p.  295.  Selden’s  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  2070. 
Before  the  Civil  War  actually  broke  out  the  Parliament  gave  Six  Subfidies  and  a  Poll  Tax* 
which  they  computed  made  together  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  for  Pa  3  men  t  of  Debts* 
and  fettling  with  the  Scots.  After  the  Civil  War  began  they  raifed  weekly  and  monthly  AflTef-. 
ments,  introduced  Excifes,  took  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  impofed  new  Duties,  called  ia 
Silver  Plate,  for  the  Value  of  which  they  allowed  Eight  per  Cent,  borrowed  occafionally  immenfe 
Sums  from  the  City  of  London,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  other  public  Companies.  When 
their  Power  was  eflablilhed  they  found  new  Refources  in  Sequeftrations,  Compofitions,  Sale  of 
Crown  and  Church  Lands,  &c.  When  Cromwell  was  declared  General,  an  AfTeffment  of  One 
hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  a  Month  was  raifed  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Mr.  Walker 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Book  firft  cited,  after  enumerating  the  Methods  taken  by  them  alTerts,  that 
what  they  raifed  in  Six  Years,  amounted  to  Forty  Millions.  Other  Computations  may  be  found 
in  Stevens’s  Account  of  Taxes.  The  Dutch  War  was  entered  into  upon  Motives  that  had  induced 
the  King  to  levy  Ship-money,  that  is,  for  maintaining  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  the  PJght  of  the, 
Flag,  and  the  Filhery.  The  Parliament  might  have  fecured  all  thefe  by  a  Peace  and  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion  due  to  the  Nation  for  the  Injuries  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  they  indited  on  a  Coalition  of 
the  Two  Republics.  The  War  was  detrimental  to  Commerce,  'eft  the  Army  idle,  and  the  large- 
Rewards  given  by  the  Parliament  to  their  own  Members,  raifed  that  Spirit  of  Dilcontent,  which, 
in  the  Midd  of  their  feeming  Plenitude  of  Power  enabled  their  own  General  to  turn  them* 
out. 
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any  Taxes  till  a  free  Parliament  was  called,  and  General  Monk  being 
drawn  to  concur  with  them,  put  an  End  to  thefe  Confufions,  by  the 
Method  which  the  City  had  propofed ;  and  which  produced  the 
Reftoration  5. 

Thus  the  Reader  hath  feen  by  as  fuccind:  a  Deduction  as  it  was  in 
my  Power  to  make,  the  Connection  between  the  public  Revenue  and  the 
Condition  of  this  Country  through  a  long  Series  of  Ages.  The  fmall  Bri- 
ti fh  Principalities,  as  they  had  a  regular  Conftitution,  had  alfo  undoubtedly 
Revenues  fuited  to  their  Occafions  and  Extent.  The  Romans  while 
they  held  it,  {hewed  in  every  Refpedt  of  what  this  Ifland  was  capable,  and 
from  their  great  Improvements  of  all  Kinds,  raifed  an  immenfe  public  Re¬ 
venue.  The  Saxons  proceeding  on  a  different  Plan,  retrained  their 
Views  to  the  fame  Bounds  within  which  Nature  had  confined  their  Domi¬ 
nions.  By  this  Policy  they  rendered  the  Country  populous  and  well 
cultivated,  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  feveral  Ranks  in  eaiy  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  Crown  Revenue  ample.  The  Danes  deflroyed  the 
Kingdom,  and  deranged  the  Saxon  Syllem  fo  much,  that  it  was  unable  to 
bear  up  againft  a  new  Invader.  The  Normans  not  only  introduced  a 
llrange  and  levere  Form  of  Rule,  by  which  they  changed  the  Manners, 
and  in  fome  Degree  the  Language  of  the  People,  but  alfo  from  their 

g  The  Firft  Parliament  called  by  Cromwell  was  compofed  of  Members  appointed  by  him,  who 
finding  themfelves  able  to  do  nothing  refigned  the  Power  again  into  his  Hagds.  After  this  he 
made  Peace  with  the  Dutch  upon  Terms  much  better  in  Appearance  than  they  were  in  Reality, 
in  which  it  is  thought  he  found  his  Intereft.  When  he  had  taken  the  Title  of  Protestor,  he 
called  a  Second  Parliament,  with  whom  he  parted  in  Difgull.  His  Third  Parliament  fettled  a 
Revenue  upon  him,  but  it  was  inadequate  to  the  Expences  of  his  Government.  He  by  his  own 
and  his  Council’s  Authority  reflored  the  Exchequer,  took  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  Excife,  Monthly 
AfTefTments,  and  the  cafual  Revenue,  all  which  did  not  fuffice.  In  an  Account  dated  April  7th 
1659  by  Richard’s  Parliament,  the  whole  national  Charge  amounted  to  Two  millionsTwo  hundred 
and  One  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Forty  Pounds,  which  exceeded  the  Revenue  by  Three  hundred 
Thirty-two  thoufand  Eight  hundred  and  Twenty-three  Pounds,  and  the  public  Debt  was  reported 
to  be  Two  millions  Four  hundred  Seventy-four  thoufand  Two  hundred  and  Ninety  Pounds.  Thefe 
refpeftive  Sums  regard  the  whole  Three  Kingdoms.  It  was  not  fimply  the  Degrading  of  Richard 
after  forcing  him  to  diffolve  his  Parliament,  recalling  the  old  Parliament,  turning  them  out  again,  that 
revolted  the  Minds  of  the  Nation,  but  many  other  Circumftances  concurred,  fuch  as  the  declining 
of  Trade,  from  the  Captures  in  the  Dutch,  the  Seizure  of  the  Merchants  Effe&s  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Spanifh  War,  and  the  violent  Proceedings  of  the  Sectaries,  who  equally  oppreffed  the 
Church  and  the  Prefbyterians,  and  thereby  excited  a  Defire  of  recurring  to  the  old  Conftitution. 
Before  the  King’s  Death  the  Money  coined  by  the  Parliament  at  the  Tower  bore  his  Stamp,  thence 
forward  the  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth  was  ufed  even  during  the  Time  of  Cromwell,  and  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  the  Whole  did  not  amount  to  Half  a  Million.  Some  very  fine  Pieces  were  ftruck  by 
him  both  in  Gold  and  Silver,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  were  ever  current.  The  Spirit  of 
Hufbandry  and  Cultivation  which  revived  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  continued  from  that 
Time,  but  through  the  public  Confufions  and  the  Inclemency  of  the  Seafons  Corn  bore  a  very 
Jiigh  Price  during  this  Period. 
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Connexions  with  the  Continent,  fell  into  Meafures  repugnant  to  the  In- 
terefts  of  England.  Their  foreign  Wars  impoverilhed,  their  Civil  Diffen- 
fions  defolated,  and  the  continual  Repetitions  of  both  depopulated  the 
Country  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  both  the  Crown  and  Nation  were  equally  diftreffed.  But  by  the 
Intervention  of  new  Counfels,  the  relirjquithing  foreign  Quarrels,  an  At¬ 
tention  to  domeftic  Concerns,  excited  a  Spirit  of  Induftry  and  Commerce, 
that  in  fpite  of  fome  temporary  Interruptions,  opened  the  Eyes  of  both  the 
Prince  and  People  to  their  true  Interefts,  which  ever  were  and  will  be 
the  fame.  The  Confequence  of  this  was  a  gradual  Increafe,  and  a  due 
Didribution  of  Property,  and  in  Virtue  of  that  the  Demolition  of  the  dill 
remaining  Checks  on  rational  Freedom  how  effectually  this  operated  in 
the  Clofe  of  this  Period,  may  appear  from  hence,  that  the  Parliament 
raifed  more  Money  on  that  Part  of  the  Kingdom  under  their  Dominion  in 
One  Year  than  there  was  Specie  in  the  whole  Nation  a  Century  before. 
This  amazing  Alteration  arofe  from  our  poffeffing  in  effeX  the  whole  Trade 
of  Europe  for  about  Fifteen  Years.  A  very  fenfible  Difference  was  foon 
after  felt  from  our  imprudent  Conjunction  with  France  againft  Spain, 
which  greatly  altered  the  political  and  commercial  Balance  which  had  been 
fo  long  in  our  Favour. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  public  Revenue  from  the  Reiteration  to  the  late  Peace. 

H  E  favourable  Dijpofition  of  the  'Nation  at  the  Opening  of  this  Periodr 
and  the  Motives  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  State  of  the  Revenue , 
and  the  Care  taken  by  the  Legifature  for  promoting  the  public  Welfare 
during  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  very  ample  Efablifhment 
made  by  Parliament  on  fames  the  Second,  and  the  material  Occurrences 
during  his  Jhort  Reign.  The  real  Caufes  of  the  improved  Condition  and 
profperous  State  of  this  Country  at  the  Time  of  his  quitting  the  Government. 
A  fummary  Account  of  the  Money  raifed ,  and  a  fort  Detail  of  public  Af¬ 
fairs  during  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  Third.  A  like  Deduction  in- 
ref  peB  to  the  Finances  and  other  Concerns  of  thefe  Ijlands  under  Q Teen 
Anne.  A  fuccinB  Review  of  the  Revenue ,  and  of  the  principal  Events 
that  happened  in  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Firjl.  The  Means  that 
were  employed  for  bringing  the  Debts  of  the  Public  into  Order ,  with  a  brief 
Relation  of  the  Origin  and  IJjue  of  the  South  Sea- Scheme.  A  concife  View 
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cf feme falut  ary  Statutes  for  the  Eafe  and  Emolument  of  the  commercial  In - 
ter  eft.  A  fuccinbl  Detail  of  the  principal  Events  in  the  fir  ft  thirteen 
Tears  of  his  late  Majefty  King  George  the  Second.  The  MeaJ'ures  purfued 
in  that  Time  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public,  and  their  Ef'Lis.  The  War  with 
Spain  and  afterwards  againjl  both  that  Crown  and  I  ranee,  which  continued 
for  about  Six  Tears.  The  Laws  enabled,  and  other  Methods  ufe  d  j'o  r  pro¬ 
moting  the  public  W'eal  within  this  Space.  A  Review  of  what  paffedfrom 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle  to  the  Breaking  out  oj  the  laft  War.  The  Pro- 
grefs  thereof  to  the  Demife  of  his  late  Majefty.  The  State  of  the  Nation 
conftdered  through  this  Period.  The  Profecution  of  this  Subject  jrom  the 
Commencement  of  the  prefent  Reign  to  the  Concli  fion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
The  Nature  and  Confequences  of  the  public  Debt  truly  fated  and  impar¬ 
tially  confdered.  The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Sinking  F und  in  like  Man¬ 
lier  fairly  reprefented,  and  its  Utility  explained  and  eftabhjhed.  The  Cbn- 
clufion  of  this  Book  and  Chapter,  with  fame  neceftary  Remarks. 

TH  E  Horrors  of  a  Civil  War,  the  long  Series  of  Commotions  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  numerous  fatal  Confequences  that  vitibly  attended  them, 
brought  the  Nation  in  general  to  a  true  Senfe  of  its  own  fntereds,  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  by  Experience,  that  the  overturning  their  ancient  Contiitution 
had  fubverted  the  Balls  of  their  Happinefs,  by  removing  thofe  wife  Provifions, 
that  by  a  due  Temperament  of  rational  Liberty  with  Sovereign  Authority 
conditute  the  bed  of  all  Governments,  a  limited  Monarchy.  Experience 
had  convinced  them  likewife  of  many  Truths,  to  a  jud  Senfe  of  which  they 
could  never  have  been  perfuaded  by  Arguments.  They  perceived  plainly 
that  for  the  Security  and  Profperity  of  the  State,  it  was  requifite  that 
Government  fhould  be  fupported  by  an  ample  Revenue.  They  difeovered 
that  in  a  flourishing  Society,  Taxes  judicioully  laid  and  properly  applied, 
might  promote  the  Welfare,  indead  of  didrefling  the  Circumdances  of  the 
Subject.  They  were  rendered  fully  fenfible  of  the  Oppredion,  as  well  as 
Danger  of  a  numerous  Army,  from  which  they  were  confequently  very  de- 
iirous  of  being  freed.  They  faw  clearly  the  great  Utility  of  Cultivation, 
and  they  felt  from  the  Removal  of  the  feudal  Tenures,  and  the  Increafe 
of  Inhabitants,  that  this  was  fully  in  their  Power.  They  began  to  have 
more  enlarged  Notions  in  regard  to  the  Benefit  arifing  from  Manufac¬ 
tures,  the  lowering  the  Intered  of  Money,  and  the  removing  all  Obdruc- 
tions  to  the  Freedom  of  Navigation  and  Commerce.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  difpofed,  from  thefe  and  other  Confiderations,  chearfully  to  embrace 
any  Meafures  that  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  thefe  falutary  Views,  and 
to  prevent  their  falling  again  into  thofe  Conditions,  from  which  they  were 
fo  lately  recovered. 
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At  the  Return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  Convention  Parliament, 
•as  it  was  called,  made  an  immediate  Settlement  for  the  Support  of  the 
Crown,  provided  for  the  difbanding  the  Army,  and  though  by  no  means 
difpofed  to  be  profufe  in  their  Grants,  fhewed  an  Inclination  to  do  what¬ 
ever  was  neceflary.  The  fucceeding  Parliament  was  more  liberal  till  dif- 
gufted  by  the  Mifcarriage  of  the  Firil,  and  the  bad  Intention  of  the  Second 
Dutch  War.  After  this  Time,  though  the  King  received  occafionally  much 
Affiftance  from  Parliament,  yet  his  Conduct  brought  him  into  Neceffities 
that  involved  him  in  Difputes  with  his  People  as  Well  as  in  perpetual  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  induced  him  to  incur  a  Debt,  which  he  found  it  out  of  his 
Power  to  difcharge.  But  notwithstanding  thefe  Miftakes  and  Misfortunes 
the  Nation  received  fome  Advantages  from  that  Monarch’s  Difpofition,  and 
many  more  from  the  Attention  and  public  Spirit  of  the  Legislature.  His 
Temper  and  Experience  inclined  him  to  take  great  Care  of  the  Navy,  to 
promote  the  Interefts  of  the  Plantations,  to  countenance  ufeful  Inventions 
and  Improvements  of  different  Kinds,  and  particularly  Difcoveries,  in  which 
his  Views  were  fcconded  by  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality  and  Diflindlion.  On 
the  other  Hand  the  Parliament  took  many  laudable  Steps  for  the  Security 
of  the  Proteftant  Religion,  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Juft  ice.  They  removed  by  wife  and  well-weighed  Statutes,  all 
thofe  Impediments  that  had  fo  long  continued  to  impede  the  Cultivation 
of  Land,  and  took  the  moft  effectual  and  falutary  Methods  to  promote  it, 
and  were  not  wanting  in  their  Endeavours,  though  thefe  were  not  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  to  fupport  and  extend  our  Fifheries.  They  encouraged  Manufac¬ 
tures,  afforded  a  kind  Reception  to  Foreigners  that  might  be  inftrumental 
in  this  Refpedt,  brought  the  Cuftoms  into  Order,  were  zealous  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  free  Trade,  and  by  the  ACt  of  Navigation  and  fubfequent  Laws  to 
fupport  and  enforce  it,  provided  effe&ually  for  the  Security  of  Commerce, 
and  took  the  wifeft  Methods  for  maintaining  a  Conjunction  of  Intereft:  be¬ 
tween  the  Colonies  and  their  Mother  Country,  from  which  many  bene¬ 
ficial  Confequences  fpeedily  enfued  to  both  a. 

.  ’  •  Jamej 


•  •  .  • 

3  His  Firil:  Parliament  paffed  an  Aft:  for  affording  his  Majefty  a  fpeedy  Supply  of  Seventy 
thoufand  Pounds,  fettled  on.  him  Topnage  and  Poundage,  the  hereditary  Exdfe  in  Compenfation 
for  the  legal  Abolition  of  Wards  and  Liveries  and  Purveyance;  the  temporary  Excife  for  the 
Support  of  Government,  the  Revenue  arifing  from  the  Poll: -office,  and  afterwards  Hearth-money. 
But  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  many  Years  elapfed  before  thefe  Revenues  were  brought  into 
Order.  This  was  done  at  firft  by  farming,  which  gradually  difcovered  their  true  Value.  The 
Cuftoms  (Davenant  on  public  Revenues,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.)  yielded  A.  D.  1666,  Three  hundred  and 
Ninety  thoufand  Pounds  ;  but  were  raifed  by  Degrees  to  Five  hundred  Fifty-five  thoufand  Seven 
hundred  and  Fifty-two  Pounds  per  Annum.  The  Excife,  as  the  fame  Author  tells  us,  vol.  i.  p, 
i27,rofe  in  like  Manner  from  Two  hundred  Seventy-five  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Fifty-two 
Pounds,  to  Six  hundred  Forty-four  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Fifty-four  Pounds  per  Annum.  The 
Poft-office,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  256,  257.  advanced  from  Twenty-one  thou- 
Vol.  II.  Z  z  z  fapd 
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James  the  Second,  notwithftanding  the  Difficulties  to  which  he  had 
been  expofed  in  the  Reign  of  his  Brother,  fucceeded  to  the  Throne  with 
greater  Advantages  than  almoft  any  Prince  that  had  ever  fat  upon  it.  He 
found  the  public  Revenue  much  improved,  and  put  into  better  Order 
than  it  had  ever  been.  He  added  to  this  the  eftablifhed  and  ample 
Income  which  he  had  poffieffied  as  Duke  of  York.  His  Parliament 
was  fo  complaifant  as  to  fettle  both  upon  him,  notwithftanding  he 
had  by  Proclamation  directed  the  Payment  of  the  Cuftoms  before  that 
Afiembly  met.  They  likewife  granted  him  feveral  confiderable  Addi¬ 
tions  for  the  Repair  and  Support  of  the  Fleet,  and  for  fuppreffing  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  InfurreCtion.  As  he  was  naturally  a  good  CEco- 
nomift,  well  acquainted  with  public  Affairs,  and  a  Prince  of  indefatigable 
Application,  He  very  foon  brought  his  Revenue  into  fo  good  a  State,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  annually  very  confiderable  Savings.  That  Spirit  of  Cul¬ 
tivation  and  Improvement  which  had  prevailed  for  many  Years,  ftiil  ex¬ 
erted  itfelf  with  thegreateft  Vigour,  and  the  French  Refugees  who  were 
kindly  received  and  very  prudently  encouraged,  perfected  fome  and  intro¬ 
duced  many  new  Manufactures,  which  in  Procefs  of  Time  proved  of  in¬ 
finite  Benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  peaceable  State  of  Europe,  and  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  thofe  Difturbances  that  had  long  fubfifted  in  America,  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Commerce,  to  the  promoting  of  which  he  fhewed 
great  Attention.  He  was  particularly  careful  in  protecting  the  Eaft  India 
and  African  Companies,  which  were  then  in  a  very  flourishing  Condition. 
The  Navy,  in  the  Management  of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  verfed,  he 
directed  himfelf  with  the  Affiftance  only  of  a  Secretary,  and  had  brought 
it  into  excellent  Order,  when  his  exceffive  Bigotry  to  the  Popifh  Religion,. 

land  Five  hundred  Pounds,  to  Forty-three  thoufand  Pounds.  Hearth-money  in  his  Time  brought 
in  One  hundred  Sixty-two  thoufand  Pounds.  The  King,  notwithftanding  this  Income,  and 
feveral  large  Grants  from  Parliament,  amounting  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  to  Eleven  Mil¬ 
lions  Four  hundred  Forty-three  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Seven  Pounds,  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  fell  Dunkirk  to  the  French  for  a  Million  and  a  Half  of  Crowns,  which  were  coined  into  Three 
hundred  Thirty-fix  thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  Thirty-three  Pounds.  He  alfo  fold  the  Fee-farm 
Rents  in  virtue  of  Two  Afts  of  Parliament,  but  for  what  Sum  is  not  a  little  incertain,  and  at  his 
Death  ftood  indebted  to  the  Bankers,  who  had  advanced  Money  on  the  hereditary  Revenue,  .in 
the  Sum  of  One  Million  Three  hundred  Twenty  eight  thoufand  Five  hundred  Twenty  fix 
Pounds,  and  alfo  owed  his  Houfehold  Sixty  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Teft  Aft,  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  Law  for  preventing  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  and  many  others  prove  the  Truth  of 
what  is  advanced  in  the  Text.  In  confequence  of  thefe,  Property  was  fo  well  fecured,  and  In- 
duftry  foeffeftually  encouraged,  that  our  Trade  became  both  extenfive  and  lucrative  ;  the  Plan¬ 
tations  flourifned,  the  Royal  Navy  was  doubled,  and  Land  rofe  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen  and 
Eighteen  Years  Purchafe.  The  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  this  Reign  was  very  near  Eight 
Millions.  By  an  Aft  paiTed  in  the  Eighteenth  of  his  Reign,  a  Duty  was  impofed  upon  Wine, 
Brandy,  &c.  to  defray  the  Expence  of  Coinage  ;  which  Duty  being  by  fubfequent  Statutes  con¬ 
tinued  ftiil  fubfifts,  fo  that  Gold  and  Silver  are  afTayed  and  coined  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower 
free  from  all  Charges. 
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and  thofe  Innovations  in  Government  into  which  that  led  him,  excited  the 
DifafFedtion  of  his  Subjects,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  Dominions  h. 

Besides  thofe  Circumdances  that  have  been,  and  many  more,  that  if 
we  had  Room  might  be  mentioned,  which  contributed  to  increafe  the  Sub¬ 
dance  as  well  as  Credit  of  the  Public,  there  was  alfo  a  wonderful  Con¬ 
currence  of  favourable  Events  which  human  Wifdom  could  not  forefee,  or 
human  Policy  bring  about,  that  conducted  to  the  fame  defirable  End. 
Such  as  the  general  Situation  of  Chridendom  at  that  Period,  the  great 
Need  that  Spain  had  of  our  Frienddiip,  the  Advantages  accruing  to  our 
Commerce  after  the  lad  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  whild  they  were  dill  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  War  with  France,  and  the  Security  with  which  our  Veflels 
navigated  the  Mediterranean,  while  thofe  of  other  States  were  expofed  to 
the  Depredations  committed  by  the  Barbary  Corfairs.  Thefe  excited  and 
maintained  a  more  general  Spirit  of  Enterprise  than  had  been  ever  feen, 
and  that  Succefs  which  attended  thefe  Efforts  was  really  amazing.  Our 
very  Errors  turned  in  feveral  Indances  to  our  Benefit.  The  Attempts 
made  to  introduce  arbitrary  Power  produced  new  and  effectual  Barriers 
againd  it.  The  prohibiting  of  Irifh  Cattle  infpired  the  People  of  that 
fertile  Idand  with  Views  which  they  profecuted  to  their  own  Advantage. 
The  hard  Ufage  of  Didenters  of  different  Denominations  filled  our  Plan¬ 
tations  with  Numbers  of  fober,  intelligent,  and  adtive  Inhabitants.  It  was 
from  thefe  and  a  Variety  of  other  Caufes,  that  not  only  the  Stock  of  thrs 
Country  was  augmented  much  beyond  what  it  had  been  in  former  Times, 
but  the  Seeds  of  univerfal  Indudry  fo  effectually  fown,  as  to  promote 

b  The  Revenue  granted  to  King  James  amounted  to  full  Two  Millions  per  Annum,  whereas 
that  of  his  Brother  did  not  exceed  One  million  Two  hundred  thoufand,  and  this  was  fo  well 
managed h>y  him,  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  faved  about  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year. 
A  long  Continuance  of  Peace,  an  increafing  as  well  as  extenfive  Commerce,  and  many  other  fa¬ 
vourable  Circumftances  concurred  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country,  and  the  enriching  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  French  King  having  revoked  the  Edift  of  Nants,  many  Thoufand  Refugees 
came  over  hither,  who  were  not  only  well  received  and  protected,  but  highly  encouraged  alfo 
by  the  King,  on  account  of  their  bringing  with  them  many  valuable  Manufactures.  To  the 
Eaft  India  Company  he  granted  a  new  and  very  ample  Charter,  which  was  the  Sixth  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  fince  the  Reftoration,  and  at  this  Time  their  Trade  was  fo  flourilhing,  and  their  Credit 
fo  great,  that  they  borrowed  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  at  Three  per  Cent.  He  was  alfo  very 
indulgent  to  the  African  Company,  in  which  while  Duke  of  York  he  had  a  large  Concern.  But 
as  both  thefe  were  exclufive  Charters  by  the  foie  Power  of  the  Crown,  the  Legality  of  them 
was  difputed,  and  feveral  private  Merchants  endeavouring  on  this  Ground  to  interfere  with  them, 
were  ftiled  Interlopers.  In  refpeft  to  the  Navy,  it  was  at  the  Time  he  left  the  Kingdom  in 
admirable  Condition,  confiding  of  One  hundred  and  Seventy-three  Veffels  of  different  Rates,  for 
the  Manning  of  which  Forty-two  thoufand  Seamen  were  required.  The  Coinage  during  his  Ihort 
Reign  was  in  Gold  Two  Millions  One  hundred  Thirteen  thoufand  Six  hundred  Thirty-nine 
Pounds,  and  in  Silver  Five  hundred  and  Eighteen  thoufand  Three  hundred  Sixteen  Pounds. 
Amounting  together  to  Two  Millions  Six  hundred  Thirty-one  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Fifty-five 
Pounds. 

lafting 
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lafting  Profperity,  which  v/as  truly  fortunate  for  the  Nation,  as  (he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  fupport  foon  after  thofe  glorious  Struggles,  in  which 
fhe  was  involved,  for  the  Prefervation  of  her  own  and  the  Liberties  of 
Europe 

The  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  opened  with  an  exten- 
five  and  expenfive  War  with  France,  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  great 
Difficulties  for  the  Space  of  Eight  Years.  It  was  however  a  War  of  Ne- 
ceffity  not  of  Ambition,  and  was  fupported  with  a  Spirit  that  did  Honour 
to  the  Nation.  Repeated  Cufloms,  Excifes,  Poll-taxes,  Impoffiions  on 
Windows,  Joint-flocks,  Marriages,  Burials,  Manufactures,  and  Land,  bore 
heavy  upon  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  thefe  were  much  aggravated  by  high 
Premiums,  large  Intereft,  Mortgages  for  long  Terms,  and  other  oppref- 
five  Circumftances.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  thefe  Difficulties 
might  have  been  leffened,  and  fome  of  them  avoided,  but  we  wanted  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  and  which  was  hill  worfe,  there  was  a 
Want  of  Unanimity,  and  of  confequence  of  public  Spirit.  The  War  was 
at  firft  unfuccefsful  in  its  Operations,  and  difaftrous  in  its  Confequences ; 

.  «  It  will  not  be  Time  mifpent  to  enquire  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Effe&s, 
in  order  to  have  a  clearer  Conception  of  both.  The  Nation  had  been  certainly  in  many  Rcfpefls 
improving  and  growing  more  wealthy  for  at  leaft  Forty  Years  before  the  Refloration,  and  though 
this  might  and  certainly  did  receive  fome  Check  from  the  Dutch  and  Spanifh  Wars,  and  though 
very  large  Sums  might  be  hoarded  in  thofe  Days  of  Confufion,  yet  from  inconteflable  Marks  it 
appeared  that  the  Public  was  Hill  in  a  healthy  State,  and  capable  with  a  competent  Degree  of 
Attention  of  recovering  its  former  Vigour.  Many  excellent  Treatifes  in  regard  to  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  were  publifhed,  which  by  explaining  the  true  Principles  of  them 
all  had  fingular  good  Effe&s.  The  Firft,  becaufe  the  eafieft  Improvements  were  made  in 
Pafture  and  Meadow  Lands,  which  by  taking  in  large  Quantities  of  what  had  been  efteemed 
wafte  and  barren  Grounds,  occafioned  in  fome  Places  a  Fall  of  Rents,  whence  arofe  the  Clamour 
againft  Irifh  Cattle,  but  the  Rental  of  the  Kingdom  was  raifed,  and  Eftates  in  general  increafed 
in  their  Value.  Corn  continued  dear,  which  gave  the  Firft  Hint  for  giving  a  Bounty  on  Expor¬ 
tation,  as  we  have  fnewn  elfewhere.  A  Native  of  the  Low  Countries  brought  over  hither  the 
Secret  of  dying  Woollen  Cloths  to  the  higheft  Perfeftion,  which  till  then  we  ftill  wanted.  The 
Art  of  making  fineGlafs  was  at  the  Expence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  brought  from  Venice. 
We  became  better  {killed  than  formerly  in  whatever  related  to  Metals.  The  Manufacture  of 
Hats  was  gained.  The  Silk  Trade  became  very  conliderable.  The  Manufactures  of  Linen  and 
Cotton  were  introduced  and  encouraged.  ,  The  Taxes  were  fo  laid  as  to  promote  Circulation, 
which  was  ftill  farther  increafed  by  the  joint  Stock  Companies,  and  by  the  Loans  to  them  and  to 
the  Crown.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Two  Dutch  Wars,  the  Plague,  and  the  Fire  of  London  produced 
Lofles  that  have  been  computed  at  Twenty-feven  millions,  which  however  duly  confidered 
amount  to  a  convincing  Proof  of  the  Truth  of  what  hath  been  faid.  For  after  this  our  Com¬ 
merce  augmented  ;  the  City  was  very  foon,  as  well  as  very  fplendidly  rebuilt;  and  the  Number 
of  its  Inhabitants  within  this  Period  increafed  more  than  One  Half.  Add  to  all  this,  that  our 
Shipping  doubled  in  the  fame  Space,  all  which  could  never  have  happened,  if  Things  had  not 
been  as  vve  have  ftated  them,  as  in  Points  of  this  Nature  no  Arguments  are  fo  conclullve  as  thofe 
that  a*ife  from  Fa<fts. 


but 
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but  our  Perieverance  at  length  changed  the  Face  of  Affairs.  The  A&ion  at 
La  Hogue  was  fatal  to  the  naval  Power  of  France,  her  Commerce  did  not 
enable  her  to  repair  it,  her  Manufactures  declined,  her  Finances  were  gra¬ 
dually  exhaufted,  and  the  Peace  of  Ryfwick  clearly  proved  that  Ihe  was 
lenfible  of  her  decaying  Strength.  On  the  other  Hand  there  were  many 
Circumflances  that  turned  to  our  Advantage.  The  Bill  of  Rights  de¬ 
clared  and  eftablifhed  our  Conftitution.  The  Minds  of  Men  were  quieted, 
the  Proteftant  Intereft  {Lengthened  by  the  Toleration,  and  at  the  Clofe  of 
the  Reign  by  the  Eflablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  Succeftlon.  Some  very 
falutary  Alterations  were  alio  made  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice.  A 
Bounty  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn  was  fettled  by  A£t  of  Parliament.  The 
Subject  was  reftored  to  Freedom  in  the  important  Bufinefs  of  working 
Mines,  and  in  the  Midft  of  all  our  Difireffes  that  which  threatened  us 
moft,  the  miferable  State  of  our  Money,  was  effectually  removed  by  a  Re¬ 
coinage.  The  Bank  of  England  was  ereCted,  and  its  falutary  Operations 
promoted  by  an  Engraffment.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  eftablifhed,  our 
Manufactures  enlarged  at  the  Expence  of  France,  the  Length  of  the  War 
delivering  us  from  a  Trade  with  that  Country,  and  a  Fondnefs  for  its 
Fafhions,  which  had  been  highly  detrimental.  In  a  Word,  national  Credit 
gradually  revived.  Circulation  increafed,  and  the  Benefits  flowing  from  it 
began  to  be  underftood.  At  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  our  Navy  was 
doubled  d. 

At 

d  At  this  great  Crifis,  in  confequence  of  the  dcfpotic  Power  of  her  Monarch,  France  was  be¬ 
come  terrible  to  all  Europe,  and  nothing  but  Union  in  Sentiments,  and  that  Conjunftion  of  In- 
terefts  which  the  Revolution  brought  about,  could  have  retrained  its  Force  within  proper  Bounds. 
The  Parliament  having  afligned  their  Majefties  a  Civil  Lib,  undertook  to  provide  for  the  Ex- 
pences  of  the  War,  which  they  confidered  as  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the  Support  of  that  Go¬ 
vernment  which  they  had  eftablifhed.  As  they  had  the  Power  of  controuling  the  Difburfements, 
as  well  as  raifing  the  Supplies,  they  were  able  to  proceed  with  Vigour,  and  in  the  Courfe  of 
Thirteen  Years  raifed  the  Sum  of  Fifty-nine  Millions  Two  hundred  Fifty-one  thoufand  Seven 
hundred  and  Fifty  two  Pounds  Fourteen  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence.  But  as  they  judged  it  unfafe 
at  lead,  if  not  imp  raff  icable,  to  raife  the  Sums  requifite  within  the  Year,  they  had  Recourse  to 
Loans  at  the  Rate  of  Eigl  t  and  of  Seven  per  Cent,  and  notwithftanding  this,  and  the  granting 
Annuities  at  as  high  or  higher  Rates,  they  were  obliged  fometimes  to  give  Premiums,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  which  the  whole  Sum  borrowed  amounted  to  Forty-one  Millions  One  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  Seven  hundred  and  Ninety-five  Pounds.  For  the  fatisfying  the  public  Creditors,  they 
mortgaged  Funds  for  long  Terms,  the  Produce  of  which  went  in  Difcharge  both  of  Princ  ipal  and 
Intereft.  By  this  Means  there  was  repaid  Thirty-four  Millions  Thirty-four  thoufand  and 
Eighteen  Pounds.  Among  other  Helps  towards  carrying  on  the  public  Service,  Exchequer  Bills 
were  invented,  but  in  the  Year  1697  Things  were  in  fo  bad  a  State,  that  Tallies  were  from  Fifty- 
five  to  Sixty-five  per  Cent.  Difcount,  and  the  Difeount  on  Bank  Notes  at  the  fame  Time  Thir¬ 
teen  or  Fourteen  per  Cent.  At  this  Juncture  the  Engraffment  took  Place,  which  made  an  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Five  Millions  One  hundred  Sixty  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Pounds  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Four  Fifths  of  which  was  fubferibe'd  in  Tallies  and  other  Go¬ 
vernment  Secui ities,  and  the  remaining.  Fifth  in  their  own  Notes  at  Eight  per  Cent.  Intereft, 

which 
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At  the  Time  Queen  Anne  afcended  the  Throne  the  Nation  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  War  on  Motives  of  political  Prudence,  in  order  to  prevent 
France  from  giving  Law  to  us  and  to  the  Reft  of  Europe,  for  which  Pur— . 
pofe  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  formed.  This  War,  into  which  we  foon 
after  entered,  as  it  was  more  extenlive  and  of  longer  Continuance,  fo  it 
was  more  expensive  than  the  former.  To  fupport  thele  Expences  the  fame 
Methods  were  purfued  that  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  War,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  Experience  of  their  Practicability,  though  many  Objec¬ 
tions  had  been  railed  againft  them,  on  account  of  their  bearing  hard  upon 
our  Manufactures,  raifing  the  Price  of  Necelfaries,  and  producing  other 
Inconveniencies.  Thefe  however  being  efteemed  lighter  in  their  Nature 
than  the  Evils  that  were  apprehended  from  what  the  War  was  meant  to 
remove,  occafioned  their  being  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  great  Sue- 
c$fs  of  our  Arms  made  them  more  tolerable  to  the  People.  Befides  this 
there  were  other  Circumftances  that  contributed  to  keep  up  their  Spirits. 
Several  Laws  were  made  of  viftble  Utility  to  the  Public,  luch  as  for  the 
preventing  the  Alienation  of  Crown  Lands,  the  encouraging  Tillage  and 
Manufactures  of  different  Kinds,  the  promoting  inland  and  foreign  Trade, 
by  a  Variety  of  falutary  Meafures  of  which  we  have  already  taken  Notice. 
Some  ObftruCtions  were  removed  that  impeded  the  free  Courfe  of  Juffice, 
a  farther  Security  given  to  the  Freedom  of  Parliament,  by  requiring  certain 
Proportions  of  landed  Intereff  as  a  Qualification  for  the  becoming  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  We  may  add  to  this  the  Union  between 
the  Two  Nations  fo  often  attempted  without  EffeCf,  and  now  happily  con¬ 
cluded.  Some  juft  Steps  were  likewife  taken  for  promoting  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  Ireland,  for  encouraging  the  Commerce  of  our  Colonies,  and  the 
bringing  from  thence  naval  Stores,  and  to  affift  thefe  by  facilitating  general 
Correfpondence,  a  new  Form  was  given  to  the  Pod-office,  which  diffufed 
the  Benefits  arifing  from  it  through  all  the  Britifh  Dominions,  and  as  a 
Proof  of  the  proiperous  State  of  the  Nation,  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
Charges  fhe  had  fuftained,  the  legal  Rate  of  Intereff  was  reduced  from  Six 
to  Five  per  Cente. 

King 

which  in  a  very  fhort  Space  brought  every  Thing  into  Order  with  the  Affifhnce  of  the  Re¬ 
coinage  at  the  Tower,  and  at  the  Mints  eftablifhed  at  Briflol,  Chefler,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and 
York,  in  all  which  were  coined  Six  Millions  Four  hundred  Thirty-five  thoufand  Thirty  nine 
Pounds,  and  the  total  Coinage  in  this  Reign  both  of  Gold  and  Silver  amounted  to  Ten  Millions 
Five  hundred  and  Eleven  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and  Sixty-three  Pounds,  and  the  Whole  of 
the  Debt  was  by  the  Means  before- mentioned  reduced  to  Ten  Millions  Sixty-fix  thoufand  Seven 
hundred  and  Seventy- feven  Pounds. 

•  The  fame  Prov-ifion  was  made  for  the  Queen  upon  her  Acceffion  as  had  been  granted  to  King 
William,  viz.  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  out  of  which  the  Queen  gave  One  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  towards  the  Expences  of  the  War.  She  was  likewife  impovvered  to 
fettle  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  the  Palaces  of  Kenflngton  and  Southampton 

upop 
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Ring  George  the  Firft,  in  virtue  of  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  came  to  the 
Succeffion  on  the  Demife  of  the  Queen.  But  he  had  not  been  long  feated 
on  the  Throne  before  a  formidable  Rebellion  broke  out,  which  however 
though  fpeedily  fuppreffed,  occafioned  the  making  fome  fevere  Laws  for 
preferving  the  public  Tranquillity.  Soon  after  a  Mifunderftanding  arofe 
with  Sweden,  and  the  unfettled  State  of  Things  in  Europe  gave  Occalion 
to  the  quadruple  Alliance,  which  brought  on  a  War  with  Spain,  and 
the  Dedru&ion  of  the  naval  Force  of  that  Kingdom.  Some  Differences 
we  likewife  had  with  Ruffia,  and  their  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majefties 
having  concluded  a  Treaty  at  Vienna,  his  Majefty  thought  proper  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  this,  by  what  was  ftiled  The  Treaty  of  Hanover.  Thefe  Dif- 
putes  made  it  requifite  to  fend  Fleets  into  the  Baltic,  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  to  the  Coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  which,  though  expenfive, 
feem  to  have  anfwered  the  Ends  intended  by  them,  by  preventing  the 
Mifchiefs  with  which  we  were  threatened,  fo  that  we  had  no  War  of  any 
Continuance  during  this  Reign  k 

The 

upon  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  cafe  he  furvived  her.  The  Money  requifite  for  carrying  on 
t-he  War  was  raifed  upon  eaficr  Terms  than  in  the  preceding  Reign,  as  public  Credit  was  now 
better  efiablifhed.  As  in  order  to  effeft  this  the  great  Companies  were  equally  ready  and  ufe'ful, 
they  were  treated  with  great  Indulgence.  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
EaR  Indies  were  thoroughly  eftablifhed  in  the  Beginning  of  her  Reign,  and  their  Capital  after¬ 
wards  augmented  to  Three  Millions  Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  the  InterefI  of  this  Sum 
being  reduced  from  Six  to  Five  per  Cent.  The  Bank  having  difeharged  the  great  Sum  engrafted 
in  the  former  Reign,  and  being  very  ferviceable  in  circulating  Exchequer  Bills,  were  allowed  tO‘ 
mcreafe  their  Capital  to  upwards  of  Six  Millions  and  a  Half,  and  their  Term  prolonged  to  the 
Year  1746.  After  the  Conclufion  of  the  War  the  South  Sea  Company  was  erefted,  with  a  Ca¬ 
pital  of  between  Nine  and  Ten  Millions,  compofed  of  a  Subfcription  of  public  Debts,  on  the. 
fame  Plan  with  the  Engraftment  on  the  Bank  Stock  in  the  Reign  of  King  William.  At  the 
Union  the  Produce  of  the  Cufloms  in  England  was  Rated  at  One  Million  Three  hundred  Forty- 
one  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Pounds,  and  the  Excife  at  Nine  hundred  Forty-fevetv 
thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Two  Pounds  per  Annum.  In  the  Courfe  of  the  War  the  French : 
Marine,  which  had' been  once  fo  formidable,  was  in  a  great  Meafure  ruined,  whereas  ours  was- 
greatly  increafed,  moR  of  our  Manufactures  were  exceedingly  improved,  many  new  Oaes  eredted,. 
and  our  Commerce  in  general  and  with  the  Colonies  in  particular  much  extended.  The  Sup¬ 
plies  granted  amounted  to  Sixty-nine  Millions  Eight  hundred  Fifteen  thoufand  Four  hundred  and 
Fifty-feven  Pounds  Eleven  Shillings  and  Three  Pence  Half-penny.  The  Expences  of  the  War 
were  Rated  by  the  CommiiTioners  for  taking  the  public  Accounts  at  Sixty-five  Millions  Eight 
hundred  Fifty-three  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Ninety-nine  Pounds  Eight  Shillings  and  Seven > 
Pence  Half  Penny.  The  Coinage  in  this  Reign  amounted  to  Two  Millions  Six  hundred  Ninety- 
one  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Twenty-fix  Pounds. 

i  At  the  Acceflion  of  King  George  the  Firit  the  Parliament  gave  his  MajeRy  a  Revenue  of 
Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  in  clear  Money  to  defray  the  Expences  of  hh  Civil 
LiR,  and  affigned  for  this  the  Funds  that  had  been  given  to  his  Royal  Predeceffors.  But  it  being; 
found  that  thefe  Funds  were  incumbered  with  feveral  Charges  and  Penfions  to  the  Amount  in  the 
Whole  of  Two  hundred  and  Seventy- fix  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Pounds  per  Annum,  it  was 
thought  requifite  to  affign  the  annual  Sum  of  One  hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  from  , 
another  Fund  to  make  up  the  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in  clear  Money.  As  ample  as  this  > 
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The  bringing  the.  Funds  into  proper  Order  for  the  effectual  Sup¬ 
port  of  public  Credit  was  often  recommended  from  the  Throne  as  a  Point 
of  the  high  eft  Importance,  and  was  for  fome  Years  profecuted  with  fo 
much  Prudence,  as  to  produce  a  Reduction  in  the  Intereft  paid  to  the 
public  Creditors  S.  This  Succefs  however  made  Way  for  that  Calamitous 
Project  called  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  which  under  a  Variety  of  fallacious  Pre¬ 
tences  ruined  the  Fortunes  of  Multitudes,  and  brought  no  fmall  Difgrace 
upon  the  State.  The  mod  effectual  Remedies  were  as  fpeedily  applied  as 
poffible,  and  by  Degrees  the  Evils  this  Project  had  introduced  were  fo 
thoroughly  removed,  that  public  Credit  revived,  and  the  national  Intereft 
was  at  length  reduced  from  Five  to  Four  per  Cent,  which  washighly  beneficial 
to  Society  h.  There  were  likewifc  feveral  good  Laws  made  for  preventing 

Delays 


Provifion  might  fee  rtf,  it  was  found  neceflhry  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Reign  to  grant  about  One 
Million  for  paying  the  Debts  of  the  Civil  Lift.  The  Whole  of  the  Supplies  raifed  during  the  Life 
of  this  Monarch  for  the  public  Service  amounted  to  Thirty-five  Millions  Pour  hundred  Forty- 
eight  thoufand  One  hundred  and  Thirty-five  Founds.  At  the  Time  of  the  King’s  Demife 
the  public  Debt  was  about  Fifty  Millions.  The  Coinage  during  his  Reign  amounted  to  Eight 
Millions  Seven  hundred  Twenty-five  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and  Twenty-one  Pounds.  It  may 
not.be  amifs  to  remark  that  in  the  Year  1718  there  was  a  Coinage  of  Nineteen  thoufand  Five 
hundred  and  Eighty  Pounds  in  Quarter  Guineas. 

g  The  State  of  the  public  Funds  was  at  this  Time,  as  indeed  it  is  at  all  Times,  a  Matter  of 
the  utmoft  Confequence.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  in  the  Reduction  of  legal  Intereft  at 
the  Clofe  of  the  Queen’s  Reign  from  Six  to  Five  per  Cent,  there  was  an  Exception  in  favour  of 
the  Stipulations  made  with  the  public  Creditors.  But  the  Situation  of  Things  being  much  al¬ 
tered,  it  was  thought  both  reafonable  and  practicable  to  relieve  the  Public  in  this  Refpeft,  as 
well  as  in  another,  which  was  then  confidered  as  a  great  Inconvenience  on  account  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  private  Perfons  holding  Annuities  at  high  Intereft,  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  treat  fe- 
parately.  But  the  engrafting  ACt  in  the  Reign  of  King  William,  and  the  Mode  of  eftablifhing 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  the  Queen’s  Time  affording  Precedents,  there  palled  in  the  Third 
Year  of  this  King,  Three  ACte  known  by  the  Names  of  the  General  Fund  Ac>,  the  Bank  and  the 
South  Sea  ACls.  By  the  Firft  of  thefe  fuch  as  held  Annuities  were  allowed  to  fubferibe  them 
into  the  Bank  Stock,  and  to  receive  Five  per  Cent-,  for  the  future.  By  the  other  Two  ACls  the 
Bank  (excepting  their  original  Fund)  and  the  South  Sea  Company  agreed  to  reduce  refpeCtively 
the  Intereft  they  received  from  the  Public,  from  Six  to  Five  per  Cent,  and  to  advance,  the 
former  Two  Millions  and  a  Half,  the  latter  Two  Millions,  to  pay  fuch  of  the  private  Creditors 
as  chofe  rather  to  accept  their  Money,  than  to  continue  it  at  the  reduced  Intereft.  This  had  fo 
good  an  EffeCb,  that  upwards  of  Nine  Millions  and  a  Half  were  fubferibed  into  the  Bank, 
and  thofe  who  chofe  to  receive  their  Money  were  paid  with  lefs  than  Five  hundred  Pounds. 

h  The  great  Succefs  attending  the  Subfcription  to  the  Bank  before-mentioned,  and  another 
Operation  of  the  fame  Kind  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  excited  a  ftrong  Defire  of  putting  all 
the  Reft  of  the  public  Debts,  if  poffible,  into  fuch  a  State  as  might  render  it  practicable  to  pay 
them  in  fo  ne  reafonable  Time.  Thefe  Debts  were  of  Two  Kinds,  Irredeemables  and  Redeem¬ 
able;-.  The  former  were  alfo  of  Two  different  Sorts,  fome  for  very  long  Terms,  others  for  a 
fhorter  Number  of  Years,  which  taken  together,  coft  the  Public  very  near  Eight  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  Pounds  per  Annum.  The  latter  were  alfo  of  Two  Sorts,  that  is,  Annuities  bearing  Five 
per  Cent,  and  others  Four  per  Cent,  amounting  together  to  upwards  of  Sixteen  Millions  and  a 
Half.  A  Propofal  was  made  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  take  in  the  Whole  by  the  Confent  of 
the  Proprietors,  and  for  the  Liberty  of  doing  this  they  offered  a  large  Sum  to  the  Public.  Upon 
this  th*  Bank  offered  Five  Millions  for  the  Bargain.  But  the  South  Sea  Company  outbid  them, 
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Delays  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  for  abolifhing  pretended  priveleged  Places, 
a  Grievance  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  was  now  effectually  removed, 
and  for  giving  Eafe  to  Sheriffs  in  the  palling  their  Accounts,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  public  Utility.  Care  was  likewife  taken  of  the  general 
Tranquillity  by  effectually  fupprefling  Pirates  Abroad,  by  feveraj  Laws 
againft  Deer  Stealers,  and  Perfons  committing  ACts  of  Violence  in  Dif- 
guife,  as  alfo  for  fuppreffmg  Smuggling,  which  had  rofe  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  Height. 

The  Woollen,  Linnen,  and  Silk  Manufactures  were  promoted,  regulated, 
and  encouraged  by  feveral  Statutes ;  and  the  wearing  printed  Calicoes  to 
the  Prejudice  of  our  own  Manufactures  prevented.  There  was  much  At¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  Fifheries  of  North  Britain,  and  a  particular  Treaty  made 
with  the  City  of  Hamburgh  in  refpeCt  to  their  pickled  Herrings.  The 
like  Notice  was  extended  to  the  Government  and  Trade  of  Ireland,  and 
many  Favours  granted  to  the  Colonies  in  order  to  preferve  a  ufeful  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Timber  for  Ship  Building,  encouraging  the  Making  of  Pitch,  Tar, 
Turpentine,  and  other  naval  Stores.  But  what  may  be  juftly  (tiled  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Honour  of  this  Reign,  was  the  exempting  moft  of  our  native  Com¬ 
modities  from  Duties  on  Exportation,  an  heavy  and  moft  impolitic  Bur¬ 
den,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Duties  were  abolished  on  a  great  Variety  of 
foreign  Drugs  imported  for  the  Ufe  of  Dyers,  which  gave  no  fmall  Affif- 

and  obtained  an  Act  in  the  Sixth  of  the  King,  upon  fuch  Terms  as  would  have  coft  them 
Seven  Millions,  and  likewife  agreed  that  at  Midfummer  1727  the  Intereft  of  their  whole 
Capital  Ihould  be  reduced  from  Five  to  Four  per  Cent.  This  was  moft  certainly  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Public,  and  the  Terms  they  propofed  to  the  Proprietors  of  thefe  Debts  were 
fo  fpecious,  that  upwards  of  Twenty-fix  Millions  were  actually  fubfcribed,  and  the  Capital 
of  the  Company  thereby  raifed  to  upwards  of  Thirty-feven  Millions.  On  the  Conclufion, 
and  even  before  the  Conclufion  of  this  Bargain,  South  Sea  Stock  rofe  to  Three  hundred  per 
Cent.  This  Madnefs  was  cherifhed  by  taking  in  a  Money  Subfcription  at  Three  hundred,  a  Second 
at  Four  hundred,  a  Third  and  Fourth  at  One  Thoufand  per  Cent,  each,  to  which  Price  Stock 
had  gradually  rifen.  The  Company  alfo  made  Loans  upon  their  Stock  and  declared  very  high 
Dividends,  and  thefe  for  a  Term  of  Years.  The  Fallacy  with  refpeft  to  the  public  Creditors  lay 
in  paying  them  for  their  Property  in  Stock  at  a  very  high  Price,  fo  that  when  the  Infatuation  was 
over  they  found  themfelves  by  the  Fall  of  that  Stock  in  a  deplorable  Condition.  The  Parliament 
took  feveral  Methods  for  their  Relief,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Proprietors  of  the  Redeem¬ 
able  Debts  had  fomewhat  more  than  Fifty-five  per  Cent.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Irredeemables 
had  better  Terms,  and  the  old  Proprietors  of  South  Sea  Stock  had  upwards  of  Fifty-five  per 
Cent,  added  to  their  refpective  Capitals.  The  Public  loft  the  Seven  Millions  that  had  been  promifed, 
but  upon  the  Whole  were  no  Lofers  by  this  Project,  fince  thereby  upwards  of  Twelve  Millions 
of  the  Irredeemables  were  converted  into  South  Sea  Stock,  and  the  Intereft  at  the  Term  before 
mentioned  was  to  be  reduced  to  Four  per  Cent.  It  would  have  required  a  Volume  to  difeufs 
this  Matter  thoroughly,  but  it  is  hoped  that  what  is  here  fuid  will  be  fufficient  to  explain  the 
Text. 
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iance  to  our  Manufactures,  which  Indulgences  were  recommended  from" 
the  Throne  K 

At  the  Acceffion  of  King  George  the  Second,  the  political  Hemifphere 
of  Europe  was  overcaft  with  very  thick  Clouds,  for  difperfmg  which  we 
entered  into  a  long  Train  of  Negotiations.  Preliminaries  in  a  little  Time 
were  figned  with  his  Catholic  Majefty.  A  Congrefs  for  difcufling  all  Dif- 
putes  w?s  afterwards  held  at  Soifibns.  To  this  fucceeded  the  Treaty  of  Se¬ 
ville,  and  in  order  to  execute  the  Engagements  contracted  thereby  we 
were  obliged  to  conclude  another  Treaty  at  Vienna,  by  which  we  gua¬ 
rantied  the  Succeffion  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  agreeable 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  all  the  Com- 
plaifance  that  had  been  fhewn  them,  continued  to  take  our  Ships'  in 
America  under  Colour  of  their  being  employed  in  an  illicit  Trade,  and  for 
eompromiling  the  Difputes  on  this  Head  we  concluded,  after  many  te¬ 
dious  Altercations,  a  pacific  Instrument  ftiled  a  Convention^  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Tranfations  involved  us  in  a  very  confiderable  Expence,  by  obliging 
us  to  keep  foreign  Troops  in  our  Pay,  granting  Subfidies  to  feveral  Princes, 
and  employing  large  Sums  to  facilitate  our  Views  with  refpet  to  different 
Courts. 

By  thefe  Means  however  itmuft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  avoided  an 
a&ual  War,  and  thereby  gained  Time  to  make  Abundance  of  neceffary 
Regulations  for  the  vifible  Benefit  of  the  Nation,  by  fome  convenient 
Provifions  in  refpedt  to  the  Funds,,  by  taking  Meafures  to  fecure  their 
Stability,  and  by  Difcharging  feveral  Millions  of  the  public  Debt.  Many 
prudent  Laws  were  alfo  enacted  for  the  Support,  Encouragement,  and  Ex- 
tenfion  of  our  Manufactures,  as  alfo  in  regard  to  the  Fisheries.  Great 
Attention  was  paid  to  the  interior  Police  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Emenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Laws  in  feveral  Refpects,  and  particularly  by  putting  all  the 

5  The  Statute  referred  to  in  the  Text  is  the  8th  Geo.  I.  cap.  15,  by  which  it  was  enabled.  That 
from  and  after  Lady-day  1722,  the  Subfidies  and  other  Duties  payable  on  the  Exportation  of  any 
Goods  or  Merchandize  of  the  Product  or  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  ceafe  and  deter¬ 
mine,  except  thofe  payable  on  the  Exportation  of  Allum,  Lead,  Lead  Ore,  Tin,  Leather 
tanned,  Copperas,  Coals,  Wool  Cards,  white  Woollen  Cloths,  Lapis  Calaminaris,  Skins  of  all 
Sorts,Glue,  Coney  Hair  or  Wool,  Hares  Wool,  Hair  of  all  Sorts,  Horfes,  and  Litharge  of  Lead.  Then 
as  to  Importation,  the  feveral  Sort&of  Drugs  and  foreign  Goods  ufed  in  Dyeing  were  in  this  ACt 
particularly  enumerated  and  made  free  from  all  Duties,  but  if  again  exported,  to  pay  upon  Ex¬ 
portation  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  ad  Valorem,  according  to  the  Rates  fixed  by  this  ACL  The 
Duties  upon  Importation  alfo  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Goods  were  reduced,  upon  Beaver  Skins  from 
Sixteen  Pence  to  Sixpence  per  Skin,  upon  Pepper  from  One  Shilling  and  Eleven  Pence  Half¬ 
penny  per  Pound  to  Fbur  Pence  per  Pound,  upon  Mace  from  Ten  Shillings  to  Three  Shillings, 
on  Cloves  from  Five  Shillings  to  Two  Shillings,  and  on.  Nutmegs  from  Four  Shillings  to  One 
Shilling  and  Six  Pence  per  Pound. 

Proceedings 
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Proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  Juftice  into  English.  The  like  Care  was 
extended  in  moft  of  thefe  Particulars  to  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  In- 
duftry  cherilhed  in  every  Part  of  the  Britifh  Dominions.  The  Welfare  of 
the  Colonies  was  likewife  confidered,  feveral  Bounties  continued,  fome 
.new  Ones  granted,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  naval  Stores,  and  at  the 
lame  Time  that  Meafures  were  taken  to  render  them  lifeful  to  themfelves 
and  to  their  Mother  Country,  the  Legiflature  provided  likewife  by  proper 
Reftricftions  again  ft  fuch  Practices  amongft  them  as  might  be  prejudicial 
to  her  Interefts  k.  But  notwithftanding  all  the  Pains  taken,  and  the  many 
different  Methods  tried  in  fo  many  Years  to  prevent  the  Interruption  of 
Peace,  it  was  at  length  found  neceftary,  for  the  Support  of  the  Honour 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Freedom  of  our  Commerce,  to  enter  into  a  War 
with  Spain. 

4. 

At  the  Beginning  of  this  War,  our  Squadron  in  America  took  Porto 
Bello,  which  ftruck  the  Spaniards  with  great  Confternation.  But  we 
were  not  fo  fortunate  in  our  Attempt  upon  Carthagena,  or  in  fome  other 
■naval  Enterprizes.  However  fo  long  as  we  were  fingly  engaged  againft 
Spain,  and  of  confequence  carried  on  all  our  Operations  by  Sea,  the  War 
-was  lefs  burthenfome  to  us,  and  more  diftreffing  to  our  Enemy.  But  the  Death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  exciting  a  War  in  Germany,  in  which 
we  were  obliged  to  take  Part,  the  Difpute  became  more  complicated,  and 
*of  courfe  more  expenfive  and  more  doubtful  in  its  Event.  The  Battle  oF 

k  At  the  Entrance  of  this  Monarch’s  Reign  the  Parliament  fettled  his  Civil  Lift;  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  as  that  if  the  feveral  Funds,  which  were  the  fame  granted  to  his  Royal  Father,  fhould  not 
produce  Eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  the  Deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  to  his  Majefiy. 
The  Total  of  the  Supplies  within  this  Period  of  Thirteen  Years  amounted  to  Forty-three  Mil¬ 
lions  Seven  hundred  Twenty-eight  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Twenty-nine  Pounds.  The  Eaft 
India  Company,  befides  a  confiderable  Sum  paid  for  the  renewing  her  Charter,  confented  to  the 
Reduction  of  Interefi  on  her  Capital  from  Five  to  Four  per  Cent.  The  Proprietors  of  South 
Sea  Stock  were,  at  their  own  Requeft,  permitted  to  convert  Three-fourths  of  their  Capital  into 
Annuities,  filled  New  Annuities,  to  difiinguifh  them  from  the  Old,  the  whole  Capital,  fome  Years 
before  having  been  divided  into  One  Moiety  Stock,  and  the  other  Moiety  Annuities.  A  Law  was 
likewife  parted  to  prevent  Stock-jobbing,  and  the  Mifchiefs  attending  it.  Great  Encouragement 
was  given  to  the  Manufacture  of  Britifh  Sail  Cloth,  a  Thing  in  many  RefpeCts  of  the  greateft 
Confequence  to  the  Nation.  The  mofi  effectual  Means  were  employed  for  promoting  the 
Whale  Fifhery  which  was  become  fo^much  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  had  failed  when  attempted  by 
the  South  Sea  Company.  The  feveral  Proprietors  of  Carolina  (except  the  late  Earl  of  Granville) 
furrendered  their  Charter  for  a  valuable  Confideration,  and  the  Province  was  divided  into  Two 
Royal  Governments  with  very  happy  EffeCts.  The  new  Colony  of  Georgia  was  fettled.  The 
free  Exportation  of  Rice  to  all  Places  South  of  Cape  Finifierre  was  permitted,  which  hath  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Two  Colonies  lafi-mentioned.  An  ACt  alfo  paffed  for  encouraging  the 
Sugar  Colonies.  By  another  Statute  effectual  Means  were  provided  for  the  fpeedy  Recovery  cf 
Debts  due  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Plantations  to  the  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
Daw  was  likewife  made  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Hats  manufactured  in  any  of  the  Co¬ 
lonies. 
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Dettingen  was  very  glorious  to  our  Arms,  and  fo  alfo  was  the  naval  En¬ 
gagement  near  Toulon,  in  which  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  beaten,  and  might  have  been  deftroyed.  Our  Enemies  fenfible  of 
their  Inferiority  inftigated  a  Rebellion  here,  which  operated  in  their 
Favour,  as  a  Diverfton,  but  was  very  quickly  crufhed.  The  War  on  the 
Continent  was  then  refumed  with  Vigour.  The  Battles  of  Fontenoy  and 
Laval  fhewed  the  Valour  of  our  Troops  ;  and  though  the  French  were 
in  fome  Inftances  fuccefsful  againft  our  Allies,  yet  they  began  to  be  weary 
of  the  War,  more  efpecially  after  we  rendered  ourfelves  Mahers  of  the  I  He 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  threatened  both  their  Dominions  on  the  Continent  of 
America  and  their  Blands  in  the  Weft  Indies  with  formidable  Invafions, 
which  however  was  prevented  by  a  Peace  that  put  all  Parties  nearly  in 
the  fame  Condition  they  were  at  the  Time  of  the  Commencement  of 
Hoftilities. 

Yet  our  Councils  were  not  fo  entirely  occupied  with  Military  Affairs  as  to 
neglect  our  domeftic  Concerns.  For  as  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War  pro¬ 
per  Meafures  were  purfued  to  procure  the  Seamen  requifite  for  our  feve- 
ral  Fleets,  fo  at  the  fame  Time  very  juft  Precautions  were  taken  to  render 
this  as  little  detrimental  as  poffible  to  our  commercial  Navigation.  The 
great  Companies  continued  to  be  very  ufeful  in  railing  the  neceffary  Sup¬ 
plies,  and  in  railing  them  on  eafy  Terms.  Salutary  Laws  were  paffed 
for  promoting  our  Manufactures,  particularly  Sail  Cloth,  already  become 
very  confiderable  from  former  Bounties.  The  Linnen  Manufactories  in 
North  Britain  and  Ireland  were  confidered  with  Attention  and  liberally 
encouraged.  A  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  a  Company  formed  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  Progrefs  of  the  Firft,  and  the  moft  effectual  Means  ufed  for 
fupporting  the  latter.  The  Colonies  likewife  continued  to  be  confidered 
by  Legillature,  and  the  Alacrity  and  Courage  they  had  fhewn  in  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  Cape  Breton,  met,  as  it  merited,  with  proper  Regard,  as  well 
as  Applaufe  from  the  Mother  Country.  The  Province  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  having  ftruck  into  the  Culture  of  Indigo,  a  Bounty  was  granted  for 
its  Support,  which  hath  been  attended  with  great  Effects.  The  moft  li¬ 
beral  Methods  were  ufed  to  increafe  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  the 
Plantations  by  inviting  foreign  Proteftants  to  fettle  in  them,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  People  there  from  being  impofed  on  by  plaulible  Projects,  a 
Stop  was  put  to  Banks  when  on  the  Point  of  being  erected1. 

The 

1  The  War  with  Spain,  which  began  by  the  Court  of  Madrid’s  refufing  to  pay  what  had  been 
jftipulated  by  the  Convention,  unlefs  the  South  Sea  Company  complied  with  a  certain  Demand  made 
on  them  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  was  declared  here  Odlober  19th  1739.  In  theThree  Years  which 
the  naval  War  continued,  the  Supplies  voted  amounted  to  Sixteen  Millions,  Six  hundred  Fifty-three 

thoufand 
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The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-chapelle,  and  even  the  Definitive  Treaty  with 
Spain,  though  they  delivered  us  from  many  Inconveniencies  and  all  the  - 
Hazards  of  War,  left  us  (fill  under  fuch  Embarraflments  and  Apprehen- 
fions  as  created  greater  Expences  than  had  been  ufual  in  Time  of  Peace,  and 
hindered  in  fome  Meafure  thofe  Alleviations  of  public  Burdens,  that  in 
fuch  a  Seafon  might  have  been  expedted.  In  this  pacific  Period,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Space  of  about  Six  Years,  it  mull:  be  however  acknowledged 
that  leveral  prudent  Meafures  were  taken  for  the  public  Benefit,  and  that 
thefe  were  attended  with  confiderable  Succefs.  The  farther  Reduction  of 
Interefl  on  the  public  Funds,  a  Meafure  which  but  a  few  Years  before  had 
been  in  Agitation,  and  then  laid  afide,  was  refumed  and  carried  into  Exe¬ 
cution,  which  demonftrated  at  once  the  Spirit  and  the  Subftance  of  the 
Nation.  The  favourable  Opportunity  was  taken  of  relieving  the  People  of 
North  Britain  from  the  Hardlhips  they  laboured  under  from  their  an¬ 
cient  Tenures,  and  by  the  fame  wife  Provilions  that  were  thought  ne- 
ceffary  for  preventing  future  Diflurbances  in  that  Part  of  the  Ifland,  the  - 
moll  effectual  Encouragements  were  given  to  almoft  every  Species  of  In- 
duftry,  and  the  great  flopes  that  were  conceived  from  thefe  Expedients 
were  very  fpeedily,  as  well  as  very  perceptibly  accomplifhed.  The  At¬ 
tention  of  the  Lcgiflature  was  likewife  (hewn  afrefh  in  the  Support  of  thole 
Manufactures  which  had  been  railed  by  former  Bounties.  They  (till  ex¬ 
tended  their  Care  and  Protection  alfo  to  the  Fitheries,  becaufe  the  Si¬ 
tuation  they  were  in  evidently  required  Afliitance.  The  Colony  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  had  been  too  much  and  too  long  negledted,  began  to  be 
fettled  at  a  large  Expence,  and  other  Steps  were  taken  to  promote  ..thofe 

thoufand  Six  hundred  Seventy-two  Pounds.  After  we  were  involved  in  continental  Meafures,  which  : 
was  before  France  declared  War  againit  us,  the  Supplies  in  the  Space  of  Six  Years  amounted  to 
Forty-feven  Millions  Three  hundred  Seventy-nine  thoufand  Two  hundred  Eighty-five  Pounds. 
The  Supplies  in  the  whole  Nine  Years  came  to  Sixty-four  Millions  Thirty-two  thoufand  Nine 
hundred  Fifty  feven  Pounds.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle  was  concluded  Oflober  nth  1748, 
by  which  the  French  redored  to  us  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Ead  Indies,  as  we  did  to  them  the  Ifle 
of  Cape  Breton.  The  Difputes  between  us  and  Spain  were  not  very  Jong  after  adjufled  by  what 
wa  called  the  Definitive  Treaty,  and  thereby  a  Period  was  put  to  the  Affiento  with  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  given  in  full  Satisfaction  for  her 
Claims.  The  public  Debt  at  the  Clofe  of  the  War  was  fwelled  to  above  Seventy-four  Millions, 
which  in  the  Year  1740  was  fomewhat  under  Forty-fix  Millions.  Within  this  Period,  our 
Taxes  were  alfo  very  confiderably  increafed  in  the  feveral  Branches  of  Cufloms,  Excife,  and 
Inland  Duties,  which  could  not  fail  of  checking  in  fome  degree  both  domedic  Induflry  and  fo¬ 
reign  Commerce.  It  hath  been  before  remarked,  that  the  original  Capital  of  the  Bank  being 
One  million  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  dill  continued  at  Six  per  Cent,  but  upon  a  Prolonga¬ 
tion  of  her  Charter  the  Company  advanced  the  like  Sum  upon  the  fame  Annuity,  which  reduced 
the  Intered  on  both  to  Three  per  Cent.  The  Eaft  India  Company  alfo  advanced  a  Million  at  the 
fame  Intereft.  Farther  Bounties  during  this  Juncture  were  granted  on  the  Exportation  of  Britifh 
and  Irifti  Linnen,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  the  Space, 
of  Fifty -two  Years  the  Exportation  of  that  Commodity  advanced  in  its  Value  from  Six  thou-  - 
land  Pounds  to  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  annually,  and  hath  been  increadng  ever  dnee. 
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Enterprizes  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Plantations  which  were  calculated  for 
their  own  and  for  the  Benefit  of  Great  Britain,  and  thefe  had  and  continue 
{till  to  have  very  happy  Confequences  in  refpeCt  to  both.  We  may  add 
to  all  this  the  Zeal  of  Individuals  for  promoting  .the  public  Intereft  which 
appeared  in  feveral  Inftances  and  afforded  indisputable  Teftimonies  of  that 
heroic  Genius,  which  is  the  diffinguifhing  Charadteriflic  of  a  free  People# 
and  which,  though  confined  to  their  own  Country  and  their  own  Com 
cerns,  does  them  more  Honour  than  the  mod:  ex.tenfive  Canquefls  n>. 

From  Purfuits  of  this  Nature  the  Attention  of  the  Nation  was  di¬ 
verted  by  the  Dangers  impending  over  her  Colonies,  from  apparent  Marks 
of  the  Jealoufy  and  Ambition  of  the  French,  who  faw  with  equal  Envy 
and  Regret  the  continual  Advantages  we  derived  from  them.  The  Dis¬ 
putes  that  began  in  that  Part  of  the  World  foon  brought  on  a  War,  the 
mod  extenfive  and  the  mod  expenfive  in  which  we  were  ever  engaged, 
attended  with  a  Variety  of  iutereding  Events  in  every  Part  of  the  Globe. 

m  The  Incumbrances  left  upon  us  by  the  War,  the  Difeharge  of  a  large  Navy  Debt,  Defi¬ 
ciencies  on  new-created  Funds,  Subfidies  to  foreign  Princes,  and  the  Charges  incurred  by  con- 
flrufting  Fortifications  in  America,  were  the  Caufes  of  thofe  extraordinary  Expences  mentioned 
in  the  Text,  fo  that  the  Supplies  in  thefe  Six  Years  amounted  to  Twenty-one  'Millions  Eight 
hundred  Ninety-five  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Eleven  Pounds.  Befides  die  ReduCFion  of  In- 
tereft  on  the  Funds  to  Three  per  Cent,  which  though  it  did  not  take  Place  immediately,  was 
a  very  extraordinary  Thing,  -confidering  the  Charges  which  the  Nation  had  fo  lately  born,  fome 
other  Alterations  were  made  in  refpeCt  to  the  public  Companies.  Thefe  were  with  a  View  to 
relieve  Commerce  from  the  Reftraints  that  were  fuppofed  to  be  prejudicial  to  it.  The  Terms  of 
Admiffion  into  the  Turky  Company  were  made  eafier,  as  well  as  the  Manner  of  trading,  in  Hopes 
of  reftoring  it  to  its  former  Vigour.  The  old  African  Company  was  diffolved  at  no  fmall  Ex- 
pence  to  the  Public,  and  a  new  One  fubflituted  upon  a  more  free  and  enlarged  Eflablifhment. 
The  Duties  upon  China  Silk  were  reduced,  farther  Bounties  were  allowed  in  Favour  of  Britifh, 
Sail  Cloth,  the  like  was  done  with  refpeCt  to  Britifla  Linnen.  In  a  former  Note  we  have  fliewn 
the  Effects  of  thefe  Bounties  in  refpeCt  to  Ireland,  it  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  men¬ 
tion  here  the  furprifing  Progrefs  of  this  Manufacture  in  North  Britain.  The  Board  of  Truf- 
tees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fifheries,  Manufactures,  and  Improvements,  was  conltituted  by 
Authority  of  Parliament,  A.  D.  1727,  and  the  next  Year  the  Linnen  made  for  Sale  was 
2,183,978  Yards,  in  Value  One  hundred  Three  thoufand  Three  hundred  and  Twelve  Pounds,  and 
in  A.  D.  1754  (that  is,  in  the  Space  of  Twenty- (even  Years)  the  Quantity  of  Linnen  made  was 
8,914,369  Yards,  and  its  Value  Four  hundred  Six  thoufand  Eight  hundred  and  Sixteen  Pounds. 
The  Importation  of  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn,  which  hitherto  had  been  permitted  only  from  certain 
Ports  in  Ireland  to  certain  Ports  in  Britain,  was  now  laid  entirely  open  for  the  Benefit  of  both 
Countries.  An  ACt  was  made  for  encouraging  the  Importation  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  from  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  Bounties  allowed  on  Whale  Fi filing  were  extended  to  thofe  Seas,  and  Foreigners  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  Fifhery  for  Three  Years  were  naturalized.  A  voluntary  Society  for  carrying  on 
the  Herring  Fifhery  was  incorporated,  and  received  repeated  Encouragements  from  the  Public. 
The  Britifh  Mufeum  was  ereCled,  and  endowed  at  the  national  Expence,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  a  mofl  laudable  Delign,  was  begun  and 
profecuted  for  the  public  Benefit,  at  the  Expence  of  Individuals.  It  may  help  us  to  form  fome 
Idea  of  the  Extenfion  of  our  Power  at  Sea,  to  remark  that  the  Tonnage  of  the  Navy  had  doubled 
in  the  Space  of  the  laid  Forty  Years. 
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At  firft  wewere  unfuccefsful  in  our  Operations  from  the  Enemies  being  earlier 
and  better  prepared.  The  Check  we  received  in  America,  the  Lofs  of  the 
important  Jfland  of  Minorca,  the  indecisive  Battle  in  the  Mediterranean, 
roufed  at  once  th6  Indignation  and  Spirit  of  the  People,  which  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  an  Exertion  of  our  Power  as  will  fcarce  appear  credible  in 
fucceeding  Times.  Our  Troops  were  employed  on  the  Continent,  our 
Fleets  were  fpread  even  to  the  re  mote  ft  Seas.  The  Valour  and  Adivity^ 
of  our  Soldiers  and  Seamen  were  every-where  confpicuous,  and  triumphant 
in  moft.  The  French  were  difpoffefted  of  their  Forts  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africa,  which  put  us  in  Pofteftion  of  the  Gum  Trade.  We  became  once 
more  Mafters  of  Cape  Breton,  and  not  long  after  the  Capital  of  Canada 
was  reduced.  The  Ifle  of  Guadaloupe  fubmitted  to  our  Ai  ms.  We  more 
than  once  infulted  the  Coafts  and  fpread  Terror  into  the  very  Heart  of 
France.  We  wafted  her  Strength,  and  exhaufted  her  Wealth  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  Valour  and  Military  Skill  proved  too  hard  for  the  Superi¬ 
ority  of  Numbers,  and  we  at  length  deftroyed  her  whole  naval  Force  in 
Sight  of  her  own  Ports.  Thefe  great  and  glorious  Atehievements  de¬ 
manded  immenfe  Dilburfements,  and  thefe  were  cheerfully  fupplied  in  a 
great  Meafure  from  the  Profits  of  our  Commerce,- which  our  Maritime 
Force  fecured.  In  the  Midft  of  thefe  Military  and  Naval  Expeditions,  the 
Legislature  was  not  inattentive  to  Affairs  at  Home.  The  Militia  was 
fettled,  difeiplined,  and  rendered  truly  refpedtable.  Our  Humanity  was 
difplayed,  in  generoufly  relieving  the  Portuguefe  on  the  Subvetiion  of  Lif- 
bon  by  an  Earthquake,  and  in  the  kind  Treatment  of  a  Multitude  of  Pri- 
foners,  which  perhaps  procured  the  Blefling  of  Providence  on  our  Arms. 
Our  Prudence  appeared  in  the  Meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
Scarcity  with  which  we  were  threatened,  and  which  in  other  Countries 
was  feverely  felt.  At  the  fame  Time  our  Manufactures,  Fisheries,  and 
Colonies  experienced  in  many  Inftances  the  public  Care  ;  fo  that  while 
many  other  Countries  wTere  during  the  Whole  of  this  Period  expofed  to 
innumerable  Calamities,  this  happy  Illand'  efcaped  them  all,  and  its  In¬ 
habitants  continued  in  the  full  Poileffion  of  undifturbed  Profperity  n. 

Ax. 

n  The  Supplies  granted  within  thefe  Five  Years  amounted  to  Fifty-four  Millions  Three- 
hundred  Nineteen  thoufand  Three  hundred  Twenty- five  Pounds.  All  this  immenfe  Sum  was 
raifed  by  a  Duty  upon  Plate,  Licences  for  felling  Beer,  a  farther  Duty  upon  Cards  and  Dice,  an  ; 
Impofition  of  Five  per  Cent,  on  Offices  and  Penfions,  additional  Duties  on  Houfes  and  Win¬ 
dows,  a  new  Poundage  of  Five  per  Cent,  and  an  additional  Malt  Tax  of  Three  Pence  per  Buffiel, 
with  the  Affiftance  of  Loans,  Lotteries,  and  the  Application  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  To¬ 
tal  of  the  Supplies  during  this  whole  Reign  amounted  to  One  hundred  Eighty-three  Millions 
Nine  hundred  Seventy-fix  thoufand  Six  hundred  Twenty-four  Pounds.  Laws  were  made  for  en¬ 
couraging  our  own  Woollen  Manufactures,  and  preventing  the  pernicious  Practice  of  Britiffi 
Merchants  exporting  French  Cloths  from  Leghorn  to  the  Levant.  The  Britiffi  and  Iriffi  Linens 
had  ftill  farther  Encouragements  given  them  in  order  to  fupport  that  amaziDg  Progress  they  had 
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At  the  Acceflion  of  his  prefent  Majefty  King  George  the  Third  the 
War  was  in  the  moft  critical  Situation,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  pail 
Succeftes,  required  fuch  an  Exertion  of  our  Force  as  might  bring  it 
both  to  a  happy  and  a  fpeedy  Period,  which  was  the  more  difficult  from 
the  Remotenefs  and  the  Diverlity  of  the  Scenes  of  Adtion.  This  ardu¬ 
ous  Undertaking  was  accomplished  by  the  Zeal,  Unanimity,  and  Firm- 
nefs  of  the  Nation.  The  War  in  Canada  was  ended  by  the  complete  Con- 
queft  of  that  Country,  and  the  entire  Submiffion  of  its  numerous  Inha¬ 
bitants.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  Power  of  the  French,  which  had  been  once 
fo  formidable,  was  absolutely  extinguiffied  by  the  Reduction  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry.  Nearer  Home  the  Terror  of  our  Arms,  and  the  Senfe  of  their 
own  Weaknefs  was  increafed  by  the  Capture  of  Belleiile,  which  was  as 
humiliating  at  the  Clofe,  as  it  would  have  been  fatal  at  the  Beginning  o.f 
the  Dispute.  In  the  Weft  Indies  many  of  their  fmaller  Ides,  and  one  of 
their  iargeft,  Martinico,  fell  into  our  Power,  whereby  an  End  was  put  to 
the  troublefome  Depredations  of  their  Privateers.  The  War  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  carried  on  with  Vigour.  In  the  Midft  of  thefe  complicated  Ef¬ 
forts  we  nobly  fuccoured  the  Portuguefe,  and  after  all  milder  Meafures 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  we  declared  War  againft  the  Crown  of  Spain.  This 
new  Objedt  was  profecuted  with  a  Spirit  that  convinced  all  Europe  that 
Magnanimity  was  the  foie  Motive  of  our  Forbearance.  Our  Fleet,  the 
greateft  ever  feen  in  the  American  Seas,  palling  through  the  dangerous 
Channel  of  the  Bahamas,  appeared  on  the  Coaft  of  Cuba,  where  our  Forces 
befieged,  and  after  a  gallant  Refiftance  made  themfelves  Mailers  of  the 
Havannah,  the  Key  of  the  Spanilh  Commerce,  and  of  all  the  Ships  of  War 
and  other  Veftels  in  the  Port.  Providence  favoured  our  Endeavours 
againft  the  fame  Power  in  the  Eaft,  where,  having  made  a  Defcent  on  the 
llland  of  Luconia,  we  reduced  its  Capital  .the  City  of  Manilla.  Thefe  de- 
cifive  Strokes  had  the  delired  Effedt,  and  compelled  our  Enemies  to  yield 
to  a  Peace,  which  gave  abfolute  Security  to  our  old  Colonies,  and  left  us 

already  made.  The  Cultivation  of  Madder,  as  we  have  fhewn  elfewhere,  received,  as  it  highly 
deferved,  the  Protection  of  the  Legiflature.  Farther  Affiftance  was  afforded  to  the  Whale  and 
White  Herring  Fifheries,  and  the  latter  was  in  North  Britain  relieved  from  fome  Oppreffions  that 
had  continued  for  Ages.  The  Bounties  upon  Indigo  were  continued,  and  Pig  and  Bar  Iron 
from  the  Plantations,  the  Importation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  retrained  folely  to  the  Port  of 
London,  was  allowed  to  be  brought  into  any  Port.  The  Encouragements  given  to  the  Sugar 
Colonies  were  likewife  continued.  If  in  Addition  to  thefe  vifible  aad  inconteftible  Marks  of  ths 
Increafe  of  domeffic  Induftry,  and  the  Extenfion  of  foreign  Commerce,  we  advert  likewife  to  the 
feveral  Statutes  made  within  this  Period  for  embellishing  and  improving  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  other  Cities  and  great  Towns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  for  draining  Fens,  in- 
clofing  Commons  and  wafte  Lands,  erefring  Bridges,  improving  old  and  making  new  Roads, 
conftrufting  Hofpitals,  Infirmaries,  and  other  Edifices  for  public  Convenience,  with  many  more 
In ftati ces  of  a  like  Nature  that  might  be  mentioned,  we  can  entertain  no  Doubt  of  the  Truth  of 
what  is  after  ted  in  the  Text. 
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m  quiet  Pofieffion  of  thofe  vaft  Acquifitions,  the  Value  of  which  will  here¬ 
after  appear,  and  muft  continue  gradually  to  improve.  The  Conduct  and 
Succels  of  this  War  inconteftibly  demonstrate  the  Excellence  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  unfhaken  Intrepidity  of  its  Subjects,  with  the  amazing  na¬ 
tional  Refources  uriftng  from  Freedom  and  Commerce.  All  thele  afford 
us  a  probable  Affurance,  that  by  a  conftant  and  fteady  Adherence  to  thefe 
Principles,  all  thefe  invaluable  Advantages  may  be  preferved  to  us,  and 
tranfmitted  to  our  lated  Posterity0. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Clofe  of  this  Period,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  candid  Reader  will  difcern  from  the  Comparifon  between  the  public 
Income,  and  the  improved  State  in  all  Refpedts  of  this  Country,  how  ex¬ 
actly  they  have  correlponded  with,  or  rather  how  much  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  fuppo-rt  each  other.  The  Power  of  railing  Money  on  theSub* 
jedt,  and  of  controuling  the  public  Expence,  being  both  lodged  in  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  upon  whom  it  was  to  be  levied,  and  for 
whofe  Benefit  it  was  to  be  Spent,  produced  a  Facility  of  furnishing  Sup* 
plies  adequate  at  all  Times  to  the  Neceflities  of  the  State,  without  Dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  Squandered  or  misapplied ;  and  as  this  was  done  with¬ 
out  interfering  with,  or  leffening  the  Force  of  the  executive  Power,  the 
Advantages  of  a  popular  and  of  a  monarchical  Form  of  Government  have 
been  happily  united,  without  our  being  in  any  great  Degree  expofed  to 
the  Inconveniencies  of  either.  After  having  from  the  Evidence  of  Fadts 
eSLablifhed  thefe  very  important  Points,  it  would  be  expedient  to  put  an 
.End  to  the  Chapter,  if  there  were  not  Some  collateral  Matters  of  Confe- 
quence  to  the  full  Illuflration  of  the  SubjedS  which  Bill  remain  to  be  dif- 

0  At  the  Time  of  the  prefent  King’s  Acee/Iion,  a  very  confiderable  Change  was  made  in  the 
Settlement  of  the  Civil  Lift  by  his  Majefty’s  Confent,  on  account  of  the  Alterations  that  it  had 
been  found  neceflary  to  make  in  the  Courfe  of  the  late  Reign  for  the  public  Service  in  refpeft 
to  the  feveral  Funds  appropriated  thereto ;  which  Alterations  are  recited  in  the  Adt,  all  of 
which  Funds,  to  prevent  for  the  future  thefe  and  other  Inconveniencies,  were  given  up  to  the 
Public,  and  inftead  thereof  an  Annuity  granted  to  his  Majefty  out  of  the  Aggregate  Tund  of 
Eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  being  the  Sum  granted  to  the  late  King  including 
t  herein  Seventy-feven  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  fettled  on  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  and 
other  Branches  of  the  Royal  Family.  In  the  Courfe  of  thefirft  Three  Years  the  Supplies  granted  by 
Parliament  amounted  to  Fifty  one  Millions  Four  hundred  Tbirty-fevcn  thoufand  Three  hundred 
and  Fourteen  Pounds,  and  fome  of  the  Taxes, impofed  in  order  to  raife  thefe  vafl  Sums  bore 
heavy  upon  the  People,  more  efpecially  the  additional  Excife  of  Three  Shillings  a  Barrel  on 
ftrong  Eeer,  on  which  Twelve  Millions  were  borrowed.  By  this  and  other  Loans  the  public 
Debt  was  fwelled  to  an  enormous  Height,  which  however  was  far  from  deprefling  the  Spirit  of 
the  Nation,  for  that  was  fuftained  not  only  by  a  continued  Flow  of  Succefs  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World,  but  by  a  vifible  Increafe  alfo  of  internal  Improvements  and  of  foreign  Commerce,  which 
afforded  juft  Hopes,  that  upon  the  Conclufion  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  Peace,  fuch 
Meafures  might  be  purfued  as  would  fupport  Great  Britain  in  the  full  Poffeffion  of  that  Superiority, 
which  through  the  Bleffing  of  Providence  on  her  Councils  and  Arms,  flie  bad  fo  glorioufly 
acquired. 

'Vol.  II,  *  E  culled. 
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cuffed,  and  therefore  we  will  endeavour  to  fet  thefe  alfo  in  as  clear  a  Light 
as  may  be  before  we  conclude. 

We  have  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Deduction  feen  the  Origin,  the  Mode 
of  Increafing,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  immenfe  Accumulation  of  our 
Public  Debt.  At  the  Juncture  in  which  it  was  firft  contracted  thofe 
who  were  the  foie,  and  at  the  fame  Time  propereff  Judges,  held  it  necef- 
fary  for  many  Reafons,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  fufficiently  obvious,  and 
others  which  are  not  now  clear  to  us  might  be  io  to  them.  The  Weight 
of  it  was  felt  from  the  Beginning,  and  feveral  Circumftances  concurred  to  ren¬ 
der  it  at  that  Time  more  uneafy  to  the  People  than  it  hath  been  fince.  The 
Facility  of  increafing  it  arofe  from  the  Augmentation  of  national  Wealthy 
the  Opinion  entertained  of  Parliamentary  Security  and  that  ftriCt  Regard 
which  hath  been  always  paid  to  public  Faith.  The  War  in  the  Rei£n  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  it  prevented  the  Removal  of  the  Incumbrances  then  lying  on 
the  Public,  fo  the  Expences  attending  it  fwelled  the  Debt  to  a  Size  that 
rendered  the  immediate  or  even  the  fpeedy  Difcharge  of  it  impracticable 
and  therefore  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  fucceeding  Reign  was  to  take 
fuch  Meafures  as  might  render  the  Load  lefs  felt,  and  we  may  without 
Injury  to  Truth  affirm,  that  fuch  Meafures  were  taken,  and  taken  with 
EffeCt.  This  will  appear  lefs  extraordinary,  if  we  confider  that  the  far 
greater  Part  of  the  public  Creditors  are  Natives  of  this  Country,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Sums  they  hold  therein,  though  a  Debt  on  the  Public,  is  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Property  of  Individuals,  and  the  monied  Men  have  the 
fame  natural  as  well  as  legal  Title  to  their  Intereft  that  the  Land-owners 
have  to  their  Rents  j  and  as  the  Situation  of  Things  have  varied,  the 
former  have  fubmitted  to  Reductions,  as  well  as  the  latter  (at  all  Times) 
to  the  Weight  of  Taxes.  We  are  likewife  to  obferve  that  this  Species  of 
Property,  being  in  conftant  Circulation,  hath  in  regard  to  the  Commu¬ 
nity  been  attended  with  great  and  manifeft  Advantages.  Gentlemen  have 
by  this  Means  an  Opportunity  of  improving  the  Savings  out  of  their  In¬ 
come  ;  Tradefmen  veft  their  Money  occafionally  in  the  Funds,  and  in 
like  Manner  Merchants,  fo  that  (though  always  ready)  it  never  lies  idle, 
when  there  are  no  immediate  Demands  in  refpeCt  to  retail  Trade,  Manu¬ 
factures,  or  Commerce.  Befides  the  Funds  have  been  found  equally  fafe  and 
convenient  for  depoliting  the  Money  left  to  Widows,  Orphans,  and  pub¬ 
lic  Trufts,  and  all  thefe  together  have  excited  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Induftry 
unknown  to  our  Anceftors.  Foreigners  alfo  are  no  inconfiderable  Proprie¬ 
tors,  at  which,  if  duly  confidered,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  reping.  In  the 
hrft  Place  it  is  the  higheft  Mark  of  Confidence  in  our  national  Subftance 
and  Credit,  that  Strangers  can  give.  In  the  next,  we  have  their  Money 
at  a  low  Intereft,  and  this  piffing  into  the  Hands  of  our  SubjeCts,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  in  a  great  Variety  of  Ways  to  their  own  Advantage.  We 
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had  it  formerly,  at  higher  Intereft,  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  on  private  Credit, 
and  if  we  have  more  of  it  now,  fo  much  the  better.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  whatever  the  Amount  of  the  public  Debt  may  be,  the  Nation  in  re- 
fpedt  to  Payment  can  never  be  diflrefled  by  it,  for  though  the  Intereft  may 
yet  the  Principal  cannot  be  demanded.  But  notwitliftanding  all  that  hath 
been  and  much  more  that  might  have  been  faid  on  fo  copious  a  Subject  the 
public  Debt,  more  efpecially  as  it  is  increafed  of  late  Years,  muft  have  been 
confidered  as  an  heavy  (and  as  moft  of  the  Funds  for  paying  the  Intereft 
of  it,  though  at  firft  granted  only  for  certain  Terms  of  Years,  are  longfince 
for  the  Security  of  the  Creditors  rendered  perpetual,  might  have  been  ef- 
teemed  an  intolerable  Burden,  if  a  Method  had  not  been  happily  contrived 
for  its  Difcharge.  Of  this  we  are  next  to  fpeak,  and  are  thereby  obliged 
to  take  Things  a  little  higher,  and  to  recapitulate  fome  Particulars,  that 
for  other  Purpofes  have  been  already  mentioned  p. 

The  Public  Debt,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  became  at  the  En¬ 
trance  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Firft,  a  principal  Objedt  of  the 
Attention  of  the  Legiflature  from  a  laudable  Defire  of  rendering  the  pub¬ 
lic  Creditors  eafy,  and  of  reducing  their  Demands  into  fuch  a  Situation 
as  that  they  might  be  managed  with  more  Facility,  and  transferred  with 

P  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  fatisfaCtory  to  (hew  by  what  Means  and  in  what  Manner  the 
Rgnal  Events  mentioned  in  the  Text  have  been  and  are  continually  brought  about;  which  how¬ 
ever  would  require  much  more  Room  than  we  can  fpare.  We  will  notwith (landing  endeavour, 
by  Rating  a  few  leading  Principles,  to  put  it  in  the  Power  of  any  intelligent  and  inquilitive 
Reader,  who  will  refledt  on  and  purfue  them,  fully  to  fatisfy  himfelf  upon  this  Head.  The  Sums 
raifed,  whether  by  Levies  or  by  Loans,  are  immediately  expended  for  the  public  Service,  or  in 
other  Words,  what  was  drawn  from  the  Nation  iffued  again  to  Individuals.  By  this  Means  a 
conftant,  regular,  and  increafing  Circulation  is  kept  up,  and  Multitudes  of  all  Ranks  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  different  Occupations,  which  creates  a  continual  Demand  for  Provifions,  raw  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Manufactures.  This  Circulation  neceffarily  lightens  the  Weight  of  Taxes,  for  the 
Money  being  no  fooner  collected  by  them,  than  again  fpread  abroad  for  the  Purpofes  before- 
mentioned,  enables  thofe  who  receive  it  to  contribute  afrefh  without  any  confiderable  Inconve- 
vience.  As  this  Expence  promotes  and  fupports  InduRry  of  every  Kind,  fo  conRant  and  certain 
IntereR  draws  out  Specie  from  every  Hoard,  where  it  lay  as  ufelefs  as  in  the  Mine,  and  of  courfe 
quickens  Circulation,  and  by  its  vifible  good  EffeCts  invites  Foreigners  to  participate  in  thefe 
Advantages.  That. all  this  is  not  plaufible  ConjeClure,  but  founded  on  the  Bads  of  Truth,  is 
evident  from  thofe  Difficulties  found  originally  in  funding  fpeedily  decreafing,  and  Rill  more 
fully  appears  from  the  Increafe  and  Improvement  of  our  Manufactures,  the  Enlargement  of  our 
Commerce,  the  Augmentation  of  our  Marine,  and  above  all  the  Rife  of  landed  Property,  and  the 
repeated  Falls  of  IntereR.  Thefe  are  FaCts  too  vifible  to  be  denied,  and  cannot  be  referred  to 
•any  other  Caufes  than  thofe  that  we  have  affigned.  But  we  muR  not  conclude  from  what  hath 
Leen  faid,  that  our  public  Debts  are  not  productive  of  fome  Inconveniencies,  for  we  have  fliewn 
as  well  as  allowed  the  contrary,  yet  their  being  liable  to  Ruft,  was  never  urged  againR  the  Ufe  of 
Metals.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  inferred,  that  our  national  Credit  is  without  Limit.  It  is  our  great 
and  Angular  Happinefs  that  we  have  not  hitherto  been  convinced  of  it  by  Experience,  and  it  will 
be  a  Rrong  Proof  of  our  Wifdom  to  fecure  tbofe  good  EffeCts  that  flow  from  it,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  maintain  and  accelerate  this  falutary  Circulation  by  a  regular  and  judicious  Reduc¬ 
tion,  which  is  certainly  in  our  Power. 
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o-reater  Eafe.  It  was  with  this  View  that  an  Adt  palled  in  the  Flrffi 
^ear  of  that  Reign,  by  which,  for  the  Purpofes  therein  affigned,  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Duties  which  had  been  formerly  granted,  were  now  combined  and 
afrelh  appropriated  under  the  Title  of  the  Aggregate  Fund  q.  About 
Two  Years  after  this,  and  when  the  Efficacy  of  that  Arrangement  was 
clearly  difcerned,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  purfue  this'  Method  Fill 
farther.  To  this  End  feveral  Laws  were  palled,  of  which,  fo  far  as 
4:hey  regarded  the  Reduction  of  IniereF,  we  have  already  taken  Notice, 
but  betides  that,  they  iiad  other  important  Points  for  their  Objects.  The 
South  Sea  Company  having  confented  to  a  new  Regulation  of  their  Con¬ 
cerns  on  fuch  Terms  as  are  clearly  Fated  in  the  Adt  which  regards  that 
Company,  had  alfo  a  Number  of  Duties  appropriated,  or  rather  re-appro¬ 
priated  for  the  Payment  of  the  ifdereF,  as  it  became  due  to  their  Pro¬ 
prietors,  which  from  thence  affiumed  the  Title  of  the  South  Sea  Fund  r. 
A  fimilar  Difpofition  being  made  in  Reference  to  thofe  Branches  of  the 
public  Debt,  which  for  the  Convenience  of  the  Public  were  to  be  put 
thenceforward  under  the  Management  of  the  Bank,  many  of  the  Duties 
formerly  granted,  were  in  like  Manner  appropriated  to  that  Company,  and 
thefe  Duties  from  the  Time  of  this  Appropriation  were  diflinguilhed  by 
the  Name  of  the  General  Funds.  By  thefe  wife  and  well  concerted 

Me  a  lures 

*  » 

q  This  Fund  took  its  Rife  and  Name  from  Stat.  i  Geo.  L  cap.  12,  which  enadls,  That  a  great 
Number  of  Duties,  CuRoms,  Excife,  and  inland  Impofitions  therein  very  accurately  Rated,  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  MajeRy’s  Predeceffors,  Riould  be  accumulated,  and  fuch  of  them  as  were 
not  before  granted  for  ever,  are  unlefs  redeemed  by  Parliament,  rendered  perpetual,  and  all  Sums 
coming  into  the  Exchequer,  and  being  unappropriated,  after  Michaelmas,  A.  D.  1715,  are  di¬ 
rected  to  be  carried  to  this  Fund.  The  Services  to  beanfwered  by  it  are  next  aiTigned,  and  it  is 
provided,  that  after  their  Difcharge,  if  any  Surplus  fliall  remain,  it  is  to  be  at  the  Difpofi¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  in  cafe  of  any  Deficiency  it  was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  next 
annual  Supplies.  The  Tenor  of  this  Adi  plainly  Riews  that  thefe  Duties  and  Impofitions,  and 
confequently  the  Materials  out  of  which  they  arofe,.had,  notwithfianaing  the  Two  long  and  ex- 
penfive  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  been  continually  increafing. 

»■  This  was  eRabliihed  by  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  9,  which,  though  intituled  An  Aft  for  re¬ 
deeming  the  Capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  continues  and  eRablifhes  to  them;  the  Duties 
originally  granted  them  by  the  9th  of  Anne,  cap.  21,  and  for  the  Security  of  their  IntereR 
granted  forever.  The  Scope  of  this  Aft  was  to  reduce  with  the  Confent  of  the  Proprietors  of 
this  Company  their  Annuity  of  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  to  Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
upon  their  Increafed  Capital  of  Ten  Millions.  It  was  alfo  provided,  that  if  there  was  any  De¬ 
ficiency  it  fhould  be  made  good  by  parliament,  and  that  with  regard  to  any  Surplus  that  might 
arife,  it  fiaould  be  at  the  Difpofition  of  Parliament.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  Aft,  exclufive  of 
other  Advantages  which  have  been  before-mentioned,  the  Public  gained,  or  at  Ieafi  faved  One 
huudred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum.  . 

s  Thefe  Duties  were  accumulated  and  appropriated  by  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  which  was 
intituled,  An  Adi  for  redeeming  the  Duties  and  Revenues  which  were  fettled  to  pay  off  Principal, 
and  IntereR  on  the  Orders  of  Four  Lotteries  in  the  late  Reign,  Sec.  The  total  Amount  of  the 
Duties  which  were  to  conRitute  this  general  Fund  was  computed  at  Seven  hundred  Twenty-four 
thoufand  Eight  hundred  Forty-nine  Pounds.  The  Defign  of  this  new  Arrangement  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  Eafe  to  the  Public,  by  engaging  the  Poffcffors  of  thefe  Lottery  Orders  to  fubferibe 

them. 
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Meafures  the  redeemable  Debts  of  the  Nation  were  at  leaft  in  fome  De^ 
gree  reduced  into  Order,  and  brought  into  fuch  a  Method  as  was  at  once 
Satisfactory  to  the  Proprietors,  and  convenient  in  regard  to  Government, 
In  purfuance  of  thefe  Alterations,  and  a  clear  Conception  of  the  EfFeCts- 
that  mud  follow  from  them,  the  Leg-iflature  very  prudently  enacted,  that- 
the  Surplufles  of  thefe  feveral  Funds  Ihould  from  time  to  time  as  they- 
arofe  conftitute  another,  which  from  the  End  and  Defign  of  its  Infti- 
tution  hath  been  ever  fince  known  by  the  Appellation  of  the  Sinking- 
Fund,  as  being  folely  appropriated  to  the  Difcharge  or  linking  of  the  na~* 
tional  Debts  contracted  before  Chridmas,  A.  D.  1716  L  The  great  Sa¬ 
gacity  of  this  Difpofition  appeared  in  many  Refpects  very  confpicuous,  but 
in  none  more  than  in  the  vifible  Difproportion  between  the  public  Debt' 
and  the  incondderable  Fund  adigned  for  reducing  it.  This  ihewed  that- 

them  into  the  Bank,  and  to  receive  Annuities  at  the  Rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  or  if  they  declined* 
this  to  be  paid  off.  They  chofe  the  former,  and  accordingly  upwards  of  Nine  Millions  and.  - 
a  Half  were  fo  fubferibed.  For  the  Security  cf  this  general  Fund  it  was  provided,  that  if  at 
ant  Time  the  Duties  fell  Ihort  of  the  Sum  before-mentioned,  the  Deficiency  Ihould  be  made  good" 
out  of  the  next  Aids  granted  by  Parliament. 

c  There  is  fiill  another  Law,  of  which  it  is  neeefTary  that  Notice  Ihould  be  taken,  and  this  is- 
3  Geo.  I.  cap.  8,  intituled,  An  Aft  for  redeeming  feveral  Funds  of  the  Governor  and  Company  o£. 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  fecuring  to  them  feveral  New  Funds  and  Allowances,  &c.  by  which, 
many  Things  were  ftipwlated  that  the  Bank  were  to  do  and  perform  in  Confideration  of  the' 
new  Security  they  obtained,  and  by  which  the  Public,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  South  Sea  Com-* 
pany,  faved  upwards  of  One  hundred  and  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  the  Sill;-' 
plus  of  thefe  Funds  thus  appropriated,  was  referved  to  the  Difpofition  of  Parliament.  But  as. 
all  thefe  Afts  jvere  Part  of  One  great  Syfiem,  by  a  Claufe  in  the  general  Fund  Aft  all  thefe 
Surpluses,  viz.  of  the  Aggregate,  South  Sea,  and  General  Funds  were  direfted  to  be  fet  apart 
aftd  applied  to  the  national  Debt,  and  are  from  thence,  as  we  obferved  in  the  Text,  ftiled  The 
Sinking  Fund.  This,  though  at  fir  ft  inconfiderable,  yet  being  gradually  increafed  by  Abate 
ments  in  intereft,  and  the  augmenting  of  the  feveral  Duties  appropriated  to  the  Three  Funds  fo 
frequently  mentioned,  confiantly  growing,  as  at  its  Inftitution  had  been  forefeen,  and  is  in  this 
Refpeft,  as  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  the  trueft  and  Left  Criterion  of  the  State  of  the.  Nation.  In. 
order  to  explain  this  we  (hall  obferve,  that  at  Michaelmas  1719  thefe  Surpluftes  flood  thus  :  On, 
the  Aggregate  Fund  Two  hundred  Eighty  fix  thoufand  Four  hundred  Ninety-five  Pounds  Seven 
Shillings  and  a  Penny  ;  on  the  South  Sea  Fund  Ten  thoufand  Six  hundred  Sixty  eight  Pounds 
Sixteen  Shillings  and  Eleven  Pence  Farthing;  on  the  General  Fund  One  hundred  Twenty-feven  - 
thoufand  Seven  hundred  Forty-two  Pounds  Six  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence  Three  Farthings;  mak-  - 
ing  in  the  Whole  F^ur  hundred  Twenty-four  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and  Six  Pounds  Ten  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Ten  Pence.  Twenty  Years  after  this,  viz.  at  Michaelmas  1739,  the  Account  flood  thus :  - 
On  the  Aggregate  Fund  Seven  hundred  and  One  thoufand  Four  hundred  Ninety-two  Pounds  ? 
Eleven  Shillings  and  Four  Pence  Halfpenny ;  on  the  General  Fund  Three  hundred  Eighty-five 
thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  Forty  Pounds  Eighteen  Shillings  and  Four  Pence;,  on  the  South 
Sea  Fund  One  hundred  and  Eight  thoufand  Sixty-one  Pounds  Six  Shillings  and  Three  Pence,.  * 
Half-penny,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  One  million  One  hundred-  Ninety-five  thoufand  Two, 
hundred  Ninety-four  Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings.  At  the  Clofe  of  this  Period,  A.  I).  1763,  the 
Sinking  Fund  with  the  Additions  carried  thereto  in  virtue  of  fubfequent  Afts,  had  produced  from 
Its  Commencement  Sixty-nine  Millions  Seven  hundred  Seventy-two  thoufand  Three  hundred 
?,nd  Sixteen  Pounds  Fiv-e  Shillings  and  Seven  Pence  Halfpenny. 
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thofe  vvho  formed  this  Provifion  thoroughly  underftood  the  Nature  and  the 
Confequences  of  all  the  preceding  Regulations,  had  at  the  fame  Time  a 
perfedt  Knowledge  of  the  Circumftances  of  the  Nation  in  all  Refpedts, 
and  a  true  Forelight  of  the  gradual  Increafe  and  Operation  of  this  feemingly 
fmall  Engine  deltined  to  remove  fo  ponderous  a  Weight.  Experience 
hath  fully  juftified  the  Efficacy  of  this  Provifion,  if  it  had  been  invariably 
applied,  and  all  pofiible  Precautions  were  taken  at  its  Eftablilhment  to 
lecure  the  Permanency  of  its  Efte&s,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  End  and 
Mode  of  its  Application 

As  in  regard  to  natural  Knowledge,  the  fureft  Principles  are  thofe  de¬ 
duced  from  Experiments  ;  fo  in  reference  to  political  Refearches,  the  cleared: 
Lights  are  fuch  as  we  derive  from  Fadts.  There  are  not  many  Countries 
that  have  undergone  more  Revolutions  than  this,  and  however  remote  in 
Point  of  Time  we  dill  retain  more  or  lefs  of  their  EfFedts,  which  Cir- 
cumftance  rendered  it  neceffary  to  give  diftindt  hiftorical  Details  of  them 
all,  that  from  thence  it  might  the  better  appear  how  our  prefent  Confti- 
tution  had  been  formed  and  gradually  improved,  by  the  purging  out  of  old 
Errors,  and  adopting  new  Meafures  as  the  Change  of  Affairs  required, 
and  carefully  remarking  the  Confequences  they  produced,  as  efteeming  thefe 
the  bed  Indications  of  their  Nature,  according  to  that  unerring  Rule,  that 
as  Trees  are  known  by  their  Fruit,  fo  the  Excellence  of  a  Government  is 
to  be  difcerned  and  determined  from  the  Condition  of  the  Subjedts  who 
live  under  it. 

It  hath  been  laid  down  as  a  juft  Pofftion,  that  the  moft  perfedt  Syftem 
of  Rule  is  that  which  makes  the  moft  People  happy.  This  can  be  only 

u  The  enafling  Claufe  referred  to  in  the  Text  runs  in  thefe  Words,  <(  That  all  the  Monies 
“  to  arife  from  time  to  time,  as  well  of  or  for  the  faid  Excefs  or  Surplus,  by  virtue  of  the  faid 
“  Afl  made  for  redeeming  the  Funds  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank,  of  England, 
“  viz  the  Aggregate  Fund,  and  of  or  for  the  faid  Excefs  or  Surplus  by  virtue  of  the  faid  Aft  for 
“  redeeming  the  Funds  of  the  faid  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  South 
“  Seas,  &c  and  of  or  for  the  faid  Excefs  or  Surplus  of  the  faid  Duties  and  Revenues  by  this  Aft 
u  appropriated  as  afoiefaid,  viz.  the  General  Fund,  and  the  faid  overplus  Monies  of  the  faid  General 
“  Yearly  Fund  by  this  Aft  eftablifhed  or  intended  to  be  eftablifhed  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  appro- 
“  priated,  referved,  and  employed  to  and  for  the  Difcharging  the  Principal  and  Intereft  of  fuch 
“  national  Debts  and  Incumbi  ances  as  were  incurred  before  the  Twenty-fifth  of  December  1716, 
4‘  and  are  declared  to  be  national  Debts,  and  are  provided  for  by  Aft  of  Parliament  in  fuch 
**  Manner  and  Form  as  (ball  be  direfted  and  appointed  by  any  future  Aft  or  Afts  of  Parlia- 
“  ment  to  be  difeharged  therewith  or  out  of  the  fame,  and  to  and  for  none  other  Ufe,  Intent,  or 
“  Puipofe  whatfoever,”  If  the  Reader  is  defirous  of  entering  more  minutely  into  this  moft  im¬ 
portant  Subjeft,  he  may  confult  a  Treatife  intituled,  “  An  Annual  Abftraft  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
“  from  Michaelmas  1718,  when  it  was  firft  ftated  to  Parliament,  to  the  10th  of  Oftober  1763. 
“  By  a  Member  of  Parliament  many  Years  in  the  Treafury,  London  1764,  4to. 
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done  by  leaving  to  Individuals  as  much  of  their  natural  Freedom  as  is 
confident  with  the  Welfare  of  Society,  and  the  Submiflion  due  to  the 
Laws  made  for  its  Support,  and  without  which  no  Society  can  fubfid. 
This  rational  Liberty  excites  the  full  Exertion  of  the  human  Faculties,  and 
enables  Men  to  difplay  their  feveral  Capacities  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to 
procure  for  themfelves  and  their  Families  the  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies 
of  Life.  This  a&ive  Spirit  of  Indudry,  being  encouraged,  fupported,  and 
protected  by  the  Powers  intruded  with  Government  for  that  Purpofe,  is 
ever  attended  with  the  mod  favourable  Effects,  as  contributing  to  what¬ 
ever  hath  a  Tendency  to  public  Welfare.  This  it  is  that  conditutes  the 
Difference  between  One  Nation  and  another ;  and  in  like  Manner  the  dif¬ 
ferent  State  and  Condition  of  the  fame  Nation  under  different  Circum- 
dances* 

Industry,  as  we  have  always  afferted,  is  the  foie  Source  of  national 
Riches;  and  as  Liberty  is  the  Support  of  Indudry,  fo  where  this  prevails, 
a  Spirit  of  Independency,  that  is,  of  fubdding  from  their  own  Acquifi- 
tions,  pervades  the  whole  Body  of  the  People.  Every  Citizen  according 
to  his  Abilities  and  Situation  employs  his  Skill  and  Labour  to  ufeful  Ends, 
and  the  Produce  of  thefe,  in  whatever  Kind,  are  Riches.  The  Proofs  of 
this  are  never  equivocal  or  incertain.  In  a  Country  filled  with  fuch  Inha¬ 
bitants  the  Lands  are  cultivated,  Manufactures  dourifh.  Situations  are  im¬ 
proved,  Rivers  navigated.  Ports  opened.  Commerce  extended.  The  whole 
Community  is  in  continual  Motion,  the  Succefs  of  one  exciting  the  Emu¬ 
lation  of  another.  Old  Arts  are  improved,  new  Ones  invented.  Colonies 
are  fent  out  into  the  remoted  Parts  of  the  World,  and  thefe  didant  Citizens 
carrying  with  them  the  fame  Difpofitions,  not  only  provide  plentifully  for 
theirown  Sublidence,  but  by  adminidering  frefia  Motives  to  Indudry  employ, 
and  confequeptly  enrich  thofe  they  left  at  Home.  Such  are  the  EffeCls  of 
Freedom,  Diligence,  and  Oeconomy,  which  cannot  either  be  counterfeited 
or  concealed.  Whereever  therefore  thefe  appear,  and  appear  with  Splen¬ 
dour,  they  are  indifputable  CharaCteridics  of  the  Genius  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  Temper  of  the  Government,  and  are  fure  to  continue  and  to  increafe 
fo  long  as  thefe  remain  unchanged. 
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C  HAP.  I. 

;Of  Colonies  in  general  and  their  Utility. 

rH  E  wifeft  Nations  in  ancient  Times  fet  us  the  Ex-ample  of  ejlablijhing  Co¬ 
lonies  for  promoting  Commerce.  The  barbarous  People  who  fubverted  the 
Roman  Empire  relied folely  on  Force  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Conquefs. 
In  more  civilized  Ages  FaBories  were  fettled ,  and  gradually  attained  Jiich 
Immunities  as  rendered  them  a  Kind  of  Colonies  in  EffeB.  The  Spirit  of 
Difcovery  introduced  into  this  Country  by  Henry  the  Seventh  and  prqje - 
cuted  by  all  his  Defendants .  The  Plantations  by  a  Concurrence  of  different 

.Events 
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Events  became  conjiderable  in  a  Jhort  Space  of  Time .  The  Propriety  and 
Utility  of  fuch  Settlements  hath  been  controverted  upon  different  and  even 
contrary  Principles .  In  our  own  Times  the  Advantages  accruing  from  Our 
Plantations  arc  too  evident  and  numerous  to  admit  of  P)  if  put  e.  Some  In~ 

fiances  of  their  extraordinary  Utility  to  the  Mother  Country  more  particularly  ' 
pointed  out .  The  Reafons  for  entering  into  a  fuccinSl  Detail  of  them  in  this 
h V ork ,  and  of  the  Method  in  which  it  is  propofed  to  treat  them . 

THERE  are  certain  Principles  fo  clear  and  fo  felf-evident  as  to  ftrike 
the  Underflandings  of  Men  in  general  upon  their  making  any  Matter 
of  Importance  the  Objed  of  their  particular  Attention.  To  this  we  may 
attribute  the  Idea  of  fixing  Settlements  in  diftant  Countries  for  the  Sake  of 
Commerce.  We  may  even  look  upon  this  as  a  Matter  of  Certainty, 
when  we  confider  that  the  wifefi:  and  moft  intelligent  Nations  in  early 
Times  who  aded  fyftematically  upon  Maxims  of  found  Policy,  and  not 
from  Caprice,  univerfally  adopted  this  Meafure.  This  we  find  to  have 
been  the  Cafe  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  commercial  States  of  Greece,  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians.  It 
is  true  that  their  Colonies  differed  in  certain  Circumftances,  but  the  leading 
Principle,  that  of  maintaining  a  Correfpondence  between  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  and  the  Colony,  was  the  fame  a. 

The  Warlike  Nations,  who  by  Numbers,  Hardinefs,  and  Valour  over¬ 
run  and  ruined  the  Roman  Empire,  aimed  only  at  Conquefts,  and  after  over¬ 
coming  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  feated  themfelves, 
either  extirpated  them  or  held  them  in  Vaffalage.  This  unfeeling  and  un- 
polifhed  military  Difpofitionlafied long,  was  the  conftant Source  of  Bloodfhed 

a  What  is  faid  in  the  Text  mud  be  underftood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  For  how  much  fo- 
ever  the  Accounts  we  have  of  Ofiris,  Sefoftris,  and  other  Monarchs  of  theirs  may  be  mingled  with 
Fable,  yet  they  certainly  had  a  Ground  of  Truth.  Under  them  the  Egyptians  fettled  Colonies 
in  the  Indies,  in  Arabia,  in  Colchis.  Herodot.  Euterpe.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  3.  Strabo  xvi.  The 
Chinefe,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  judicious  Bilhop  Huet  and  many  other  learned  Men,  were  them¬ 
felves  a  Colony  from  the  Egyptians.  Before  the  Europeans  navigated  thofe  Seas  the  Chinefe 
vifited  all  Barts  of  the  Indies,  fettled  many  Colonies,  and  particularly  in  the  Illand  of  Ceylon. 
The  Two  great  Republicks  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  maintained  their  Power  and  extended  their  Com¬ 
merce  by  their  numerous  Settlements.  In  reference  to  the  Maritime  States  of  Greece,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Athens,  the  Reader  may  find  a  very  curious  and  inftru&ive  Account  in  Clark’s  Con¬ 
nexion  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh  Coins,  chap.  ii.  p.  53  •  The  Romans,  though  their  Co¬ 
lonies  were  chiefly  Military,  made  Ufe  of  them  likewife  for  the  Purpofe  of  Trade,  as  hath  been 
already  fhewn  at  large.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  Colony  from  the  Tyrians,  and  for  a  Time 
divided  the  Commerce  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  with  their  Mother  Country.  They  likewife 
fettled  many  Colonies,  and  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  difeovered  America.  Thefe  Inftances 
are  fufficient  to  fhew  both  the  Sentiments  and  the  Practice  of  the  wifeft  Nations  as  to  this 
Point. 
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and  Devaluation,  and  whenever  Princes  enlarged  their  Dominions  at  the 
Expence  of  their  Neighbours,  they  had  Recourfe  to  Garrifons  in  ftrong 
Places,  and  to  flying  Camps  in  the  Field  in  order  to  preferve  thefe  Ac- 
quifitions,  as  judging  rightly  enough  on  their  own  Principle,  that  what 
by  Force  had  been  obtained,  Force  only  could  retain.  For  this  they 
have  been  however  blamed  by  a  celebrated  political  Writer,  as  in  his 
Judgment  they  might  better  have  attained  their  End  by  eftablifliing  Co¬ 
lonies  K 

But  when  in  Procefs  of  Time  this  ferocious  Temper  abated,  and  Mo- 
narchs  began  to  have  better  Notions  of  Policy,  they  returned  gradually, 
though  flowly,  to  fomething  of  this  Sort.  Edward  the  Third  when  he 
befleged  Calais  made  even  his  Camp  a  Kind  of  a  Mart,  and  when  he  be¬ 
came  poffeffed  of  the  Place  very  prudently  fixed  his  own  Subjects  there¬ 
in,  and  made  it  the  great  Staple  for  Englifh  Commodities  of  all  Sorts. 
The  Factories  eftablifhed  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  extenfive  Privileges* 
and  the  Settlements  made  in  different  Parts  of  Europe  by  the  Merchants  of 
the  Hanfe  Towns  were  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  were  made  with  the  like 
View.  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth  extended  thefe  mercan¬ 
tile  Eftabhfhments  in  favour  of  their  own  Subjeds  into  feveral  foreign 
Countries.  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third,  as  we  have  fhewn 
in  its  proper  Place,  fettled  Confuls  and  Fadories  in  Countries  ffill  at  a 
greater  Diftance,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  and  fecured  to  their  Subjeds 
yery  extenfive  Privileges  by  Treaties,  as  we  have  likewife  fhewn  c. 

b  The  Author  alluded  to  in  the  Text  is  the  famous  Machiavel  del  Principe,  cap.  3.  where  he 
labours  to  (hew  that  the  fettling  Colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  a  more  fecure  Me¬ 
thod  than  that  of  building  FortrdTes  in  order  to  bridle  conquered  Countries.  He  hath  ad¬ 
vanced  the  fame  Dodrine,  and  fupported  it  by  very  folid  Arguments  in  his  Hiffory  of  Florence, 
and  in  fome  of  his  other  Works.  All  thefe  are  very  juffly  and  properly  applied  in  regard  to  Re¬ 
publics  ;  but  One  would  think  he  had  little  Reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Princes,  more  efpecially  fuch 
as  he  has  reprefen  ted  them,  would  ever  have  Recourfe  to  fuch  Expedients,  becaufe  in  their -very 
Nature  Colonies  require  Eafe  and  Freedom,  and  are  ccnfequently  not  very  compatible  with  the 
Maxims  that  prevail  in  defpotic  Governments. 

c  The  eftablilhing  Factories  in  Foreign  Countries  was  One  of  the  Firfc  EfFeds  that  followed  from 
the  Revival  of  a  Spirit  of  Commerce,  and  the  Confequences  that  attended  them  were  fo  beneficial 
that  when  they  were  once  introduced,  they  quickly  increafcd.  In  confequence  of  the  Privileges  ' 
granted  them,  the  Merchants  who  compofed  them  lived  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of 
their  own  Country,  and  were  governed  by  Magiftrates  of  their  own  chufing,  or  appointed  by 
their  own  Sovereigns,  wherever  they  were  placed.  In  Procefs  of  Time  they  became  Rill  more 
like  Colonies,  for  it  appears  that  in  virtue  of  Treaties  Englifli  Subjeds  fettled  in  Bergen, 
and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Danifh  Dominions,  were  allowed  to  purchafe  Lands,  to  ered 
Warehoufes,  to  vend  their  Goods  wholefale  or  retail,  according  to  their  own  Choice,  and  were 
.exempt  from  all  Duties,  except  fuch  as  were  confented  to  previous  to  their  Eflabjifhment.  See 
F.ymer’s  Fcedera,  tom.  xii.  p.  381. 
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Henry  the  Seventh,  as  might  well  be  expe&ed  from  a  Prince  of  hisTem- 
per  and  Genius,  entered  deeper  into  Things  of  this  Nature,  readily  received 
Bartholomew  the  Brother  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  and  accepted  his  Pro¬ 
portions  for  Difcovery  before  they  were  agreed  to  in  Spain.  He  afterwards 
took  John  Cabot  into  his  Service,  who  may  be  juftly  {filed  the  Author  of  our 
Title  to  all  that  we  poffefs  on  the  Continent  of  America,  and  to  whom  by 
Letters  Patent  he  granted  the  proper  Powers  to  fettle  Colonies  in  remote  and 
new  found  Countries.  His  Son  Henry  the  Eighth  had  the  fame  Objects  in 
view,  and  encouraged  his  Subjects  to  Enterprizes  of  this  Sort,  in  confequence 
of  which  they  failed  to  the  Coafts  of  South  America,  traded  to  Guinea,  and 
vifted  Newfoundland.  In  fome  of  thefe  Expeditions  Sebaftian  the  Son  of 
John  Cabot  was  employed,  who  was  in  fuch  Favour  with  Edward  the 
Sixth  that  he  granted  him  the  Office  of  chief  Pilot  of  England  with  a 
handfome  Salary.  He  fettled  at  Briflol,  where  he  kept  up  this  Spirit  among 
the  Merchants,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  Credit  that  the  Ruffia  company 
was  formed,  of  which,  for  his  great  Services,  he  was  in  the  fucceeding 
Reign  declared  by  Charter  Governor  for  Life  ;  and  indeed  the  Difcovery 
of  Archangel  and  the  fettling  a  regular  Correfpondence  with  that  Empire 
hath  been  conlidered  as  the  molt  fortunate  Event  of  Queen  Mary’s  Admi- 
niflration 


In  confequence  of  thefe  Beginnings,  and  the  Increafe  of  our  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  Difcoveries  and  foreign  Settlements  were  more  vigoroufly  puffied 
mi  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  as  that  heroic  Princefs  had  many  Motives  to 
give  them  as  llie  did  all  the  Countenance  poffible,  and  thereby,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  excited  a  Multitude  of  bold,  adtive,  and  enterprizing 


d  It  is  equally  curious  and  pleating  to  contemplate  the  dawning  of  thofe  Speculations  which 
in  their  Procefs  and  Practice  have  been  fo  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  Mankind.  Henry  the  Seventh 
hath  been  moll  unruftly  cenfured  for  letting  flip  the  Offer  of  Columbus,  which  was  his  Misfor¬ 
tune,  not  his  Fault.'  His  Patent  to  the  Cabots  is  an  inconteftible  Proof  how  ready  he  was  to  liflen 
to  any  thing  of  this  Nature,  and  it  is  not  a  little  furprizing  to  find  how  quick  thefe  Arts  advanced. 
Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  a  Merchant  who  had  refidedlong  in  Spain,  addrelRd  to  Henry  the  Eighth 
Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Years  ago,  a  Requeft  that  he  would  attempt  opening  a  Pafiage  to  China,  by 
navigating  direClly  through  the  North  Pole  ;  which  Scheme  he  fupported  by  Arguments  equally 
rational  and  finking.  It  was  probably  by  his  Advice  that  Sebaftian  Cabot,  who  had  made  a 
Voyage  in  the  Service  of  their  Catholic  Majefiies,  returned  hither,  which  fhews  that  he  had  more 
Dependance  upon  Encouragement  here,  neither  was  he  deceived  in  his  Expectations  as  we  have 
fhewn  above.  We  may  indeed  be  faid  to  owe  as  much  to  the  Father  and  Son  as  Spam  did  to 
Columbus.  They  gave  the  Nation  a  Turn  to  thefe  Kind  of  Studies,  which  very  quickly  grew 
fafhionable,  and  Perfons  of  the  Firfi  Quality  became  not  only  Patrons  and  Pioficients  in  thefe 
Sciences,  but  undertook  Voyages  in  Perfon,  or  caufed  them  to  be  undei  taken  at  their  Expence. 
This  maintained  the  like  Difpofition amongfi  the  Merchants,  and  excited  an  Emulation  in .fitting 
out  Vefiels  for  Difcoveries  from  feveral  Ports.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  the  Fame  acquiied  by 
thefe  Enterprizes  kept  up  their  Credit  till  by  the  Advantages  flowing  nom  them  it  came  to 
Rand  upon  {irjner  Ground.  .  „  - 
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Perfons  to  hazard  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  in  fuch  Undertakings.  In  the 
Days  of  her  SucceiTor  they  were  profecuted  from  Motives  of  Profit.  Com¬ 
panies  were  formed  for  promoting  them.  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
large  Eftates  obtained  Grants  of  Iflands  and  Tra&s  of  Country  which  they 
undertook  to  fettle  at  their  own  Expence.  The  fame  Steps  continued  to 
betaken  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  whoever  attentively  con- 
fiders  the  Situation  of  Things  and  the  Difpofitions  of  Men  in  thefe  Three 
Reigns  will  eafily  difeern  how  our  Colonies  came  in  fo  fhort  a  Space  to 
acquire  that  Strength  and  Confiftency  which  rendered  them  of  fo  much 
Confequence,  and  fo  juftly  an  Objedt  of  national  Concern  as  we  find  them 
to  have  been  a  little  before,  and  at  the  Reftoration,  when  that  Provifion  was 
made  which  hath  been  fo  highly  advantageous  to  them  and  to  their  Mother 
Country  by  the  Adi  of  Navigation e. 

We  muft  not  however  conceive  that  thefe  Settlements,  many  of  them  in 
wild  and  defart  Countries,  and  at  a  vafl  Diflance  from  this  Ifland,  were 
made  with  general  Confent  and  univerfal  Approbation.  The  Nature  of 
Mankind  does  not  admit  of  Unanimity  in  Matters  of  this  Sort,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  both  in  their  Origin  and  Progrefs 
they  have  been  expofed  from  feveral  Motives,  and  from  feveral  Quarters  to 
many  Objedtions.  At  the  Beginning  they  were  turned  into  Ridicule  by 
thofe  who  were  very  incompetent  Judges  of  their  Utility.  Their  flow 
Growth  and  the  Mifearriages  that  happened  to  fome  of  them  occafioned 
their  being  treated  by  fome  others  as  rafh  and  chimerical  Projedts,  by  which 
the  Perfons  and  Fortunes  of  Numbers  were  expofed  to  be  fhipwrecked  on 

*  John  deWitt,  who  was  One  of  the  ableft  and  moft  difinterefled  Statefmen  that  ever  com¬ 
mitted  his  Sentiments  to  Writing,  though  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  much  Population  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Welfare  of  Holland,  yet  zealoufly  recommended  Colonies,  as  affording  a  Refuge  to 
fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  Trade,  who  becoming  poor  after  having  been  rich  were  doubly 
miferable ;  as  opening  a  Field  in  which  fuch  Men  might  exert  their  Abilities,  as  through  want 
of  Interefl  could  not  rife  to  Power  and  Places  in  their  own  Country;  and  as  a  Supplement  to 
Hofpitals  and  other  charitable  Foundations  which  he  thought  in  Time  might  come  to  be  over¬ 
charged.  He  alfo  highly  commended  the  free  Spirit  of  our  Plantations,  which  as  we  have 
hinted  in  the  Text  were  fettled  by  very  different  Sorts  of  People.  Under  Elizabeth  Men  of 
Figure  and  Family,  of  bold  adventurous  and  enterprizing  Tempers,  led  the  Way,  and  left  behind 
them  a  Succeffion  of  Men  lefs  conflderable  in  Point  of  Rank,  but  of  the  fame  Turn  of  Mind. 
Under  James  a  more  fober  Race  of  People,  preferring  the  Freedom  of  their  Confidences  to  all 
other  Confiderations,  embraced  the  Opportunities  that  were  offered  them  of  removing  into  thefe 
remote  Countries  rather  than  live  under  Conftraint  in  their  own.  Under  Charles  political  Mal¬ 
contents  took  Shelter  in  the  Colonies.  Afterwards  the  diflreffed  Royalifls  retired  in  great  Num¬ 
bers  to  Virginia.  The  Parliament  and  Cromwell  increafed  their  Number,  by  tranfporting  fuch 
as  were  obnoxious  to  them.  Whoever  wifhes  to  fee  upon  what  Principles  thefe  Things  were 
conduced  in  their  Origin  may  confult  Lord  Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  where 
in  his  Advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers  upon  this  Head  will  be  found  as  much  good  Senfe  and  folid 
Reafoning  as  perhaps  was  ever  delivered  upon  this  Subject. 
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inhofpitable  Coafts  and  in  unwholfome  Climates  from  the  Views  of  ava- 
ritious  Men,  who  made  no  Scruple  of  facrificing  public  Welfare  to  private 
Gain.  When  all  thefe  Pretences  were  not  only  fully  refuted  by  folid  Ar¬ 
guments,  but  what  admitted  of  no  Reply,  the  Teft  of  Experience,  new 
Clamours  were  raifed  from  very  different  Topics,  and  it  was  furmifed  that 
the  Growth  and  fiourifhing  State  of  the  Colonies  muft  operate  to  the  De¬ 
triment  of  this  Ifland,  and  become  the  Source  of  gradual  Depopulation,  with 
many  other  finifter  Infinuations  of  a  like  Nature  which  never  did  or  can 
make  any  Impreffion  on  the  Minds  of  fenfibleMen,  and  who  from  their  com- 
prehenlive  Knowledge  are  enabled  to  be  proper  Judges  of  Things  of  this 
Nature  h 

But  whatever  might  be  the  Cafe  in  reference  to  this  Subjed  in  Times 
pad,  yet  in  our  Days  the  Value,  Utility,  and  Importance  of  the  Colonies 
in  refpeeft  to  this  Ifland  have  been  by  the  Evidence  of  Fa£ts  put  beyond  all 
Dilpute.  The  Britifh  Inhabitants  in  them  draw  fome  of  the  Neceflaries 
and  many  of  the  Conveniencies  of  Life  from  hence.  The  fupplying  them 
with  thefe  is  a  new  and  very  great  Source  of  Induftry,  which  by  affording 
Employment  to  Multitudes,  cannot  but  have  an  Effect  in  augmenting  the 
Numbers  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  Eafe  and  Happinefs  of  our  People 
at  Home.  The  having  a  certain,  conftant,  regular,  and  increafing  Market 
for  our  Commodities  and  Manufactures  hath  had  a  very  vifible  EffeCt  on 
almofl:  every  Branch  of  our  domeftic  Trade.  Befides,  as  the  Correfpon- 
dence  between  us  and  our  Countrymen  in  thefe  remote  Parts  is  carried  on 
by  Sea,  this  extends  our  Navigation,  and  hath  added  amazingly  to  the  Num- 

f  In  regard  to  thofe  who  made  a  Jeft  of  the  Advantages  propofed  by  Plantations,  they  could 
not  well  receive  an  Anfwer,  for  as  there  is  nothing  fo  important  that  Men  of  quick  Wit  and 
light  Minds  may  not  ridicule,  fo  there  is  fomething  ridiculous  in  affording  them  a  ferious  Con- 
fideration.  Lord  Bacon  fays  truly,  that  foreign  Plantations  may  be  compared  to  thofe  of 
Trees  at  Home,  from  whence  immediate  Profit  cannot  be  hoped,  and  if  it  is,  the  Abfurdity  lies- 
not  in  the  Thing,  but  in  the  Expectation.  Such  as  went  to  the  Colonies  were  not  forced 
thither,  but  went  of  their  own  Accord,  and  if  they  had  not  gone  thither  would  not  or  could 
not  have  flayed  here.  Before  we  had  any  fuch  Settlements,  Multitudes  went  from  this  Ifland 
to  the  Continent  from  a  Variety  of  Caufes,  and  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  many  Thoulands 
of  Brownifts  into  the  Dominions  of  the  States.  This  is  a  clear  and  a  true  Anfwer  to  what  had 
been  faid  of  our  Lofs  of  People,  and  without  having  Recourfe  to  other  Reafons  that  will  here¬ 
after  appear,  it  mufl  be  evident  to  every  candid  and  judicious  Reader,  that  our  Colonies  are  fo 
far  from  being  the  Caufes  of  Depopulation,  that  they  are  quite  the  contrary.  By  our  having  Plan¬ 
tations  we  preferve  our  People  and  their  Poflerity.  They  remain  as  much  our  Subjects  there  as  if 
they  had  remained  at  home,  and  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter,  not  only  remain  Subjects,  but  be¬ 
come  more  ufeful  Subjects.  Upon  this  Principle  was  built  the  Toleration  of  religious  Opinions 
in  our  Firft  Settlements,  and  in  confequence  of  this  moll  of  the  Brownifts  who  had  retired 
to  Holland  and  Zealand  quitted  thofe  Countries  and  went  to  take  the  Benefit  of  that  Toleration 
into  New  England.  In  order  to  receive  farther  Satisfaction  upon  this  Head,  William  Penn’s 
excellent  Difcourfe  on  Plantations  may  be  confulted,  as  alfo  Sir  Jofiah  Child’s  Remarks  in  his- 
Difcourfe  on  Trade,  and  a  Treatife  on  the  fame  Subject  by  jofhtia  Gee. 
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bcr  of  our  Shipping,  which  is  another  Article  very  advantageous  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  At  the  fame  Time  by  railing  and 
fubfifting  Numbers  of  hardy  and  experienced  Seamen,  it  evidently  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  Support  of  our  Naval  Powers. 

These,  though  fignal  and  Plaining  Advantages,  as  plainly  conducing  to 
the  increafing  our  Riches  and  Strength,  are  far,  very  far  from  being  all 
the  Benefits  that  have  refulted  and  continue  to  refult  from  our  Settlements. 
By  the  Returns  they  make  us  for  Goods  of  every  Kind  that  we  fend  them 
weare  enabled,  after  furnifhing  our  HomeConfumption,  to  manufacture  and 
export  immenfe  Quantities  of  their  Produce  to  other  Countries,  which  is 
a  farther  Addition  to  our  Commerce,  and  fvvells  not  a  little  the  Profit  that 
arifes  from  it.  We  likewile  receive  from  them  many  Things  which  we  for* 
merly  purchafed  from  other  Nations  at  their  own  Prices,  and  which  were 
frequently  brought  to  us  in  their  own  Bottoms,  neither  in  fome  Cafes  were 
thele  the  greatefl  Inconveniencies.  Their  inexhauftible  Fifheries  are  alfo 
pregnant  with  innumerable  Benefits.  The  Number  of  our  Subje&s  in 
thefe  Parts  have  been  and  may  be  increafed  without  Danger,  by  permit¬ 
ting  foreign  Proteflants  to  fettle  in  them,  from  whofe  Skill  and  Labour 
new  Improvements  may  with  much  Probability  be  expended  to  arife.  What 
confiderably  advances  the  Value  of  thefe,  and  many  more  Advantages  that 
might  be  enumerated  is,  that  they  are  not  only  folid  and  permanent,  but 
belong  exclufively  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  which,  while  we  retain  our 
Freedom  and  Naval  Power,  we  never  can  be  deprived  K 

As 

g  It  mud  give  no  fmall  Pleafure  to  a  curious  and  judicious  Enquirer  to  reflect  upon  and  in- 
yedigate  thofe  Points  in  order  to  faiisfy  his  own  Mind,  as  to  the  Manner  with  which  they  are 
brought  about.  It  is  from  hence  that  our  Planters  in  general,  their  Servants  and  Slaves,  arc 
fupplied  with  Apparel  of  all  Kinds,  with  mod  Sorts  of  Furniture,  with  a  vad  Variety  of  Tools 
and  Indruments  for  their  feveral  Occupations ;  which  of  courfe  gives  Bufinefs  and  Bread  to  our 
Artificers'  and  Manufacturers.  The  directing  and  collecting  of  thefe  employs  Merchants,  Fac¬ 
tors, ‘and  their  Servants  All  the  Trades  that  are  connected  with  building,  rigging,  and  fupplying 
Materials  cf  every  Kind  for  Ships  and  fitting  out  Seamen  are  indebted  to  the  fame  Caufes  for 
their  Subfidence.  The  Freight  alfo  both  out  and  home  is  a  Matter  of  great  Confequence, 
amounts  often  to  as  much  and  fometimes  more  than  the  Value  of  the  Goods.  The  Provifions 
and  other  NecefTaries  confumed  by  the  Seamen  in  thefe  long  Voyages,  with  many  more  Articles 
tvnlch  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  concur  to  promote  and  to  reward  alinod  every  Species  of 
Indudry  exercifed  amongd  us.  All  this  arifes  chiefly  from  the  Difference  of  Soil  and  Climate, 
snd  from  the  Remotenefs  of  our  Plantations ;  and  that  thefe  are  not  fallacious  Suggeflions  or 
plaufible  Conjectures,  the  Rife  of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands,  the  Numbers  of 
our  Ships,  and  the  gradual  Increafe  of  our  Fleets,  are  Tedimonies  that  leave  us  not  a  Shadow 
of  Doubt,  but  on  the  contrary  demondrate  clearly  that  this  Reprefentation  is  in  all  RefpeCts 
founded  in  Truth. 

h  Amongd  many  other  Articles  that  are  the  ProduCt  of  our  Colonies,  and  fen t  from  hence 
imo  other  Parts  of  the  World  are  Tobacco,  Sugars,  Rice,  Cotton,  &c.  to  a  very  great  Value; 
which  being  the  Returns  of  our  own  Goods  and  Manufactures  are  clear  Gain  to  this  Nation,  and 
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As  from  this  very  flight  and  flender  Sketch  of  the  Emoluments  flowing 
from  our  Plantations,  it  is  inconteftibly  evident,  that  they  have  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  increafe  our  Induftry,  and  of  courfe  our  Riches,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Commerce,  to  augment  the  Naval  Power,  and  confequently  to 
maintain  the  Grandeur  and  lupport  the  Profperity  of  the  Mother  Country  5 
the  Propriety  clearly  appears  of  inferting  a  fiiccindt  Detail  of  them  in  a 
Political  Survey  of  Britain,  which  would  be  indeed  otherwife  verv  in¬ 
complete.  This  thenbeingthe  foie  Point  of  View  in  which  they  are  here  ta 
be  confidered,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  enter  any  farther  into  their 
Defcription  than  is  requifite  to  this  Purpofe,  and  to  afford  a  Series  of  in- 
conteftible  Proofs  of  the  Truth  of  what  hath  been  aflerted  in  relation  to 
them  in  this  Chapter.  We  may  be  the  rather  difpenfed  with  on  this 
Head,  as  there  are  already  feveral  general  and  very  many  particular  Hif- 
tories  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Hands  of  the  Public,  where  all  the  Infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  farther  fought  in  refpedt  to  them  may  be  obtained.  As 
thefe  Settlements  were  made  in  very  different  Parts  of  the  World  at  very 
different  Times,  and  for  very  different  Purpofes,  fo  themoft  eafy  and  obvi¬ 
ous  Method  of  treating  them  feems  to  be,  at  leaf!  in  regard  to  our  Plan,, 
ranging  them  under  the  feveral  Quarters  of  the  Globe  in  which  they  have 
been  eftablifhed,  and  pointing  out  particularly  by  what  Means,  in  what  Man¬ 
ner,  and  to  what  Extent  they  are  or  may  be  rendered  beneficial  to  Britain  h 

to  this,  as  mod  of  them  are  exported  in  our  own  Bottoms,  we  are  to  add  the  Freight  likewife, 
which  is  very  confiderable.  Mod  of  thefe  Goods  before  we  had  Plantations  of  our  own  we 
bought  from  Foreigners  at  very  high  Prices,  as  for  Indance,  Brazil  Sugar  at  Seven  and  Eight 
Pounds  by  the  Hundred,  Tobacco  from  four  to  Eight  Shillings  a  Pound.  Indigo,  of  which  wa 
now  receive  much,  and  are  like  to  receive  much  more  from  our  own  Colonies,  we  dill  purchafe 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  a  large  Amount.  What  may  ferve  to  fet  this  Point  in  a  dronger 
Light  is  the  Cafe  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  which  we  formerly  bought  from  the  Swedes  at  what  Price 
they  pleafed  to  fet  upon  it,  and  even  at  this  high  Rate  they  infided  on  fending  in  their  own 
Ships.  At  the  Beginning  of  Queen  Ann’s  War  we  found  ourfelves  in  fo  precarious  a  State  with 
refpeft  to  thefe  Commodities  fo  neceflary  for  our  Navy,  that  Dr.  Robinfon,  afterwards  Bifliop  of 
London,  then  our  Minifter  at  the  Court  of  Sweden,  recommended  the  procuring  them  from  our 
Colonies  upon  any  Terms.  This  produced  a  Bounty  for  the  obtaining  them,  and  that  foon  brought 
them  not  only  at  a  Third  Part  of  what  we  had  paid  for  them  to  Sweden,  butalfo  in  fuch  Quan¬ 
tities  as  enables  us  to  export  them  to  the  Straits,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Bremen,  and  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Upon  the  fame  Principle  we  have  fince  by  the  fame  Means  obtained  great  Quantities  of 
Iron,  and  in  Time  are  likely  to  draw  all  our  Naval  Stores  from  our  own  Settlements. 

*  There  is  nothing  can  more  fully  or  more  fenlibly  evince  the  Truth  of  our  Aflertions  in  re- 
fpedf  to  the'  commodious  Situation  of  this  Bland,  the  fuperior  Genius  of  its  Inhabitants,  and 
the  Excellence  of  our  Conditution,  than  the  performing  the  Promife  made  in  the  Text,  of  giving, 
a  concife  View'  of  the  Edablifhments  we  have  made  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  For  thefe  mult 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  didinguifhing  Tedimonies,  fo  many  Alining  Trophies  of  our  maritime 
Skill  and  naval  Strength.  Thefe  maintain  regular  and  condant  Correfpondence  under  our  Auf- 
pice  between  Countries  the  mod  remote  from  each  other,  and  thereby  while  they  extend  the 
Fame,  difplay  the  Power  and  fupport  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
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CHAP.  II. 

*  A*  *  4 

Of  the  Britifh  Territories  in  Europe. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Fortrefs ,  Town,  and  Fort  of  Gibraltar . 

\ 

r|1  HERE  are  few  Places  of  fo  fmall  an  Extent,  that  have  made  fo 
Tuning  a  Figure  in  Hiftory  as  this.  It  lies  in  the  Province  of  Anda- 
lufia,  the  faireft  and  fineft  in  Spain,  in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty  five  De¬ 
grees  Fifty  Minutes  North,  though  fome  place  it  higher  by  near  Twenty 
Minutes,  and  in  Five  Degrees  Thirty-five  Minutes  Longitude  Weft  from 
London.  It  is  a  Promontory  or  rather  a  Peninfula,  joined  to  the  Continent 
of  Spain  by  a  narrow,  flat,  and  fandy  Ifthmus.  The  whole  Extent  of  this 
immenfe  Rock,  for  fuch  it  is,  rifing  in  its  perpendicular  Height  about  Four 
hundred  and  Forty  Yards,  meafures  from  North  to  South  about  Two  Eng¬ 
lish  Miles  and  Three  Quarters  in  Length,  and  is  fcarce  One  in  Breadth.  The 
Mountain  which  gives  Name  alike  to  the  Town,  the  Straits,  and  the  Bay, 
is  called  Gebel-Tarek,  that  is,  the  Mount  of  Tarek,  from  the  Moorish  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  landed  here  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighth  Century.  This 
Promontory  was  known  to  and  famous  amongft  the  Ancients  by  the  Name 

of  Calpe a. 

*  / 

On  the  Eaft  Side  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rock  is 
fo  fteep  as  to  be  efteemtd  utterly  inaccefiible.  On  the  Weft  which  looks 
to  the  Bay  it  is  lefs  rugged,  and  on  this  Side  lie  the  Town  and  Fortifica¬ 
tions,  by  which  it  is  now  thought  to  be  rendered  impregnable.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Climate,  the  Air  when  the  Weather  is  ferene  is  very  thin  and 
pure,  and  confequently  wholfome  j  but  from  the  Beginning  of  June  to 

a  The  Spanifli  Hiftorians  fay,  that  the  Egyptian  Hercules  built  Cadiz,  and  that  the  Grecian 
Hercules  came  with  the  Argonauts,  and  built  a  City  here.  The  very  learned  Bochart  derives  the 
Name  of  this  Promontory  Calpe  from  the  Phoenician  Word  Galpha,  which  fignifies  a  hollow  Vef- 
fel.  The  learned  Reader,  if  he  defires  to  enquire  farther  in  regard  to  its  Antiquity  may  confult 
Strabon.  Geograph,  lib.  i.  p.  51.  lib.  iii.  p.  139,  140.  148.  170.  Mela  de  fitu  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
8.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  or  if  he  would  fee  the  Subjeft  at  One  View,  Cellarii  Geo- 
graphia  Antiqua,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  p.  90.  The  Arabs  call  it  Gebal  al  Tharek,  from  Tharek  ben 
Ziad,  General  of  the  Moors,  who  conquered  Spain  under  the  Caliphat  of  Walid  the  Son  of  A’b- 
dalmalek  in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira  92. 

•  .  ) 
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the  Middle  of  September,  it  is  exceedingly  warm.  In  the  Winter  it  is 
fubjeCt  to  very  heavy  Rains,  and  the  Weather  is  fometimes  cold.  Snow  fel- 
dom  falls,  and  does  not  lie  long.  Ice  is  rarely  feen,  and  only  on  the  Sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Rock,  where  it  is  very  thin.  The  Soil  is  various  ;  where  the 
Town  ftands,  it  is  red  Sand,  but  in  fome  Places,  and  more  efpecially  in 
the  Clefts  of  the  Rock  it  is  black  and  rich,  fo  that  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Grapes,  Pomegranates,  and  other  Fruits  grow  in  the  higheft  Perfection, 
and  the  whole  Mountain  is  covered  with  Shrubs  of  different  Kinds,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  aromatic  Plants.  There  is  alfo,  which  is  a  great  Bleff- 
ing,  Plenty  of  excellentWater  b. 

The  Town  of  Gibraltar  lies  along  the  Bay  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the 
Mountain,  on  a  Decline,  by  which,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Rains  pafs 
through  it  freely  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  Town  was  confiderably 
larger  than  the  new,  which  confifts  at  prefent  of  between  Four  and  Five 
hundred  Houfes,  many  of  the  Streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  the  Buildings 
of  different  Materials,  fome  of  natural  Stone  out  of  the  Quarries,  fome  of  a 
factitious  orartificial  Stone,  and  a  fewofBrick.  ThePeople  are  fupplied  with 
frefh  Provifions  chiefly  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary,  with  Fruit,  Roots,  and 
Vegetables  of  all  Sorts  from  thence  or  from  their  own  Gardens.  Befides 
what  is  properly  called  the  Town  there  are  feveral  fpacious  and  commo¬ 
dious  public  Edifices  ereCted,  fuch  as  Barracks  for  the  Soldiers  with  Apart¬ 
ments  for  their  Officers,  Magazines  of  different  Kinds,  Storehoufes  for 
Provifions,  Warehoufes,  Yards,  and  proper  Accommodations  for  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  and  for  repairing  and  heaving 
down  of  Ships,  with  very  airy,  fpacious,  and  noble  Hofpitals  for  the  Ufe 
of  Soldiers  and  Seamen  when  fick.  The  Inhabitants,  exclufive  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Subjects  dependant  on  the  Garrifon,  or  who  refide  there  from  other 
Motives,  confift  of  fome  Spaniards,  a  few  Portuguefe,  a  confiderable  Num¬ 
ber  of  Genoefe,  and  about  as  many  Jews,  making  in  the  Whole  between 

b  The  Air  of  Gibraltar  is  juftly  celebrated  as  remarkably  wholefome,  but  its  Thinnefs  renders 
it  lefs  fo  to  Perfons  of  confumptive  or  broken  Conflitutions.  In  the  Summer  and  Autumn  the 
Weather  is  very  fultry  and  clofe,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  likewife  expofed  to  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning.  The  Levant  Winds  are  violent,  but  do  not  continue  long.  The  Rock  in  fome  Places  refembles 
'Portland  Stone,  in  many  is  true  Lime  Stone,  and  in  others  there  is  a  Kind  of  coarfe  Marble. 
There  are  many  Caves,  fome  of  them  very  capacious,  in  that  of  St.  Michael  towards  the  Southern 
Extremity  of  the  Promontory,  Five  hundred  Spaniards  concealed  themfelves,  having  taken  an 
Oath  to  become  Maflers  of  the  Place  or  perilh,  as  they  did.  The  Mountain  had  many  more 
Trees  upon  it  formerly  than  at  prefent,  particularly  Loculi  or  Carob  Trees,  by  the  Help  of 
which  the  Spaniards  before-mentioned  afeended,  and  therefore  they  were  dellroyed,  and  the 
Soldiers  have  alfo  cut  down  Numbers  on  the  Summit  for  Firing,  fo  that  at  prefent  except  ia 
the  Gardens,  there  are  few. 
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Two  and  Three  thoufand  (though  fome  make  them  much  fewer)  without 
reckoning  the  Garrifon  c. 

This  Town  may  be  faid  to  have  Two  Ports,  the  Firft  lying  to  the 
North,  and  which  is  proper  only  for  Tartans  and  fmall  Vefiels,  covered  to¬ 
wards  the  Land  by  the  old  Mole.  The  other  lying  to  the  South  of  this 
between  the  little  and  the  new  Mole,  is  very  commodious  for  larger  Vef- 
fels,  and  hath  a  fair  Stone  Quay.  The  Bay  of  Gibraltar  is  very  beautiful 
and  capacious,  being  in  Breadth  from  Europa  Point  to  Point  Cabrita 
about  Five  Englifh  Miles,  and  in  Depth  about  Eight  or  Nine,  with  feve- 
ral  fmall  Rivers  running  into  it.  The  Ifthmus  between  this  Bay  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  which  are  the  Spanifh  Lines,  is  about  a  Mile  in  Breadth, 
and  between  it  and  the  Mountain  there  is  a  Morafs,  which  is  now  rendered 
an  Inundation  d. 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  through  which  the  Ocean  paiTes  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  thereby  dividing  Europe  from  Africa,  runs  from  Weft  to 
Eaft,  about  Thirteen  Leagues,  though  others  make  it  longer.  In  this 
Strait  there  are  Three  remarkable  Promontories  or  Capes  on  the  Spanilh, 

c  The  old  Town  extended  farther  to  the  North  and  higher  up  the  Mountain,  confiding  of 
many  more  Houfes  than  the  prefent.  There  was  a  Parifh  Church,  feveral  Convents,  and  many 
Chapels  both  within  and  without  the  Town.  It  made  a  very  pleafing  Appearance  from  the 
Bay,  but  after  ail  was  but  a  poor  Place.  It  was  probably  both  larger  and  better  in  the  Time 
of  the  Moors,  for  upon  their  Foundations  the  Spaniards  built,  and  there  are  dill  the  Remains 
of  many  Moorifh  Striudures  all  over  the  Mountain,  fome  of  which  even  now  convey  very  clear 
Ideas  both  of  Strength  and  Magnificence.  The  prefent  Town  has  a  Church  for  the  Service 
of  the  Garrifon  and  Protedant  Inhabitants ;  but  the  Parifh  Church  remains  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Papids  conformable  to  the  Capitulation.  All  poflible  Attention  hath  been  (hewn  to  the  Eafe 
and  Convenience  of  the  People  confident  with  the  Safety  of  the  Place,  and  for  the  neceflary  Ac¬ 
commodation  of  thofe  who  are  to  defend  it.  The  Town  is  now  well  fecured  from  the  At¬ 
tacks  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Land  Side,  if  they  Ihould  again  befiege  it,  and  in  regard  to  the 
Bay,  fuppofing  an  Enemy’s  Fleet  there,  befides  the  natural  Defence  of  (hallow  Water  and 
Rocks,  which  will  always  keep  Ships  of  War  at  a  Didance,  they  mud  even  there  be  ex pofed 
to  the  Fire  of  the  Ramparts,  on  which  there  are  mounted  between  Three  and  Four  hundred 
Pieces  of  Cannon  befides  Mortars. 

d  The  old  Mole  wa3  built  by  the  Spaniards  to  cover  their  Veflels.  Our  Battery  erefted 
thereon  was  exceedingly  ferviceable  in  both  Sieges,  and  of  courfe  the  Enemy  did  their  utmod 
to  dedroy  it,  and  not  altogether  without  Effett.  Since  the  lad  Siege  however  it  hath  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  improved,  the  Head  taken  down,  carried  out  Thirty  Yards  farther  into  the  Sea,  the  Gun 
Battery  new  condru<ded  and  rendered  more  commodious,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Platform 
for  Mortars.  The  new  Mole  is  about  Two  thoufand  Five  hundred  Yards  didant,  and  is  a  very 
capital  and  elegant  Work.  The  Bay  of  Gibraltar  is  a  very  fine  Body  of  Water  in  which  our 
Squadron  may  lie  in  great  Safety,  as  in  the  Midd  of  it  there  is  no  Ground  to  be  felt  at~a-hundred 
Fathoms.  It  is  every  Way  advantageous  to  the  Place,  affording  a  mod  pleafing  and  delightful 
Profpeft,  the  Breezes  from  it  are  very  refrefhing,  and  it  contributes  likewife  to  the  Subfidence 
of  the  Inhabitants  by  fupplying  them  with  Plenty  of  different  Sorts  of  fine  Fifh.  The  Town  of 
Old  Gibraltar  on  the  oppofite  Side  is  didant  fomewhat  more  than  a  League. 
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and  as  many  oppofite  to  them  on  the  Barbary  Side.  The  Firfl  of  thefe 
on  the  Side  of  Spain  is  Cape  Trafalgar,  oppolite  to  this  is  Cape  Spar- 
tel,  near  which  flood  the  Fortrefs  of  Tangier,  once  in  our  Poflehion. 
Between  thefe  is  the  Weflern  Entrance  of  the  Straits  about  Eleven 
Leagues  in  Breadth.  The  next  on  the  Spanifh  Side  is  Tarifa,  and  over 
againft  it  lies  Malabata  near  the  Town  of  Alcaffar,  where  the  Straits  are, 
about  Five  Leagues  broad.  Laftly  Gibraltar,  facing  the  Mountain  of  Abyla 
near  the  Fortrefs  and  Town  of  Ceuta,  which  make  the  Eaftern  Entry  of 
the  Straits.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  Gibraltar  abfolutely  commands  the 
Straits,  which  is  in  a  great  Degree,  though  not  abfolutely  true,  for  with  a 
ftrong  Levant  Wind,  which  brings  with  it  very  dark  Clouds,  Fleets  have 
paffed  through  the  Straits  without  being  difcerned  by  a  Squadron  in  Gib¬ 
raltar  Baye. 

In  the  War  occafioned  by  the  difputed  Succeffion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  propofed  to  Sir  George  Rooke  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifh  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Prince  George  of 
Heffe  Darmftadt,  an  Attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  the  Reduction  of  which  he 
judged  would  be  of  the  greateft  Confequence  to  the  carrying  on  the  War. 
The  Admiral  and  the  Prince  concurred  in  Opinion  with  him.  The  Fleet 
entered  the  Bay  on  the  Twenty-firfl  of  July  One  thoufand  Seven  hundred 
and  Four.  The  Prince  landed  a  Body  of  Men  on  the  Iflhmus,  the  Fleet 
cannonaded  the  Town  from  the  Bay,  a  Detachment  of  English  Seamen 
debarked  at  Europa  Point,  and  withfome  Lofs  carried  the  Outworks,  which 
made  fuch  an  Impreffion  on  the  Inhabitants  and  the  Garrifon,  that  the 
Governor  the  Marquis  de  Salinas  capitulated,  and  the  Prince  of  Heffe  took 

•  This  famous  Strait  which  makes  fo  great  a  Figure  in  ancient  Hiftory  is  ftiled  in  Latin  Fre- 
tum  Herculeum,  or  fometimes  Gaditanura,  by  the  Spaniards  Eftrecho  de  Gibraltar.  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  other  ancient  Writers  are  very  copious  on  the  Subject,  and  on  their  Authority  an 
Opinion  hath  been  propagated  that  Hercules  placed  fomewhere  hereabouts  Two  Columns  with 
an  Infcription,  purporting  that  it  was  impoffible  to  pafs  further.  But  where  he  placed  thefe 
Columns  is  a  Matter  of  great  Doubt,  except  to  the  People  of  Cadiz  who  a&ually  (hew  them. 
The  Tradition  that  they  were  there  is  indeed  ancient,  but  as  for  the  Two  Pillars  that  are  now 
fhewn  Father  Labat  (Voyages  en  Efpagne  et  Italie,  tom.  i.  p.  383.)  who  actually  faw  them  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century,  aflerts  that  they  were  no  more  than  the  Bodies  of  Two  old 
Windmills.  The  mod  probable  Opinion  is  that  the  Two  Mountains  Calpe  in  Europe  and  Abyla 
in  Africa  were  from  their  Figures  ftiled  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
from  the  blowing  of  the  Weft  Winds  which  hindered  the  Entrance  into  the  Strait,  the  Notion 
arofe  in  early  Times,  that  it  was  impaffable.  The  Reader  who  would  inveftigate  this  Matter 
ft  ill  farther,  as  from  thence  great  Lights  may  be  derived  in  refpeft  to  the  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients,  may  confult  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  20.  Strabonis  Geograph,  lib.  iii.  p.  308.  Arrian 
de  Expedit.  Alex.  Magn.  lib.  ii.  p.  126.  Appian.  de  Bello  Hifp.  p.  425.  Apollodor.  p.  125. 
The  Arabians  call  this  Strait  Bab  al  Zocak,  i.  e.  the  Gate  of  the  Road,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Bab 
Bogazi,  literally  the  Throat  of  Paffage,  which  with  them  is  the  common  Name  of  all  Straits,  but 
they  call  it  alfo  Scbtah  Bogazi,  that  is,  the  Strait  of  Ceuta. 
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Poflefilon  of  the  Place  on  the  Twenty-fourth  of  the  fame  Month  with 
the  Lofs  of  lefs  than  One  hundred  Men.  The  Truth  is  that  it  was  in  a 
poor  Condition  of  Defence  with  fcarce  One  hundred  Guns  mounted,  and 
aGarrifon  not  more  in  Number  than  the  Guns.  The  Fleet  landed  Eighteen 
hundred  Marines  for  a  Garril'on,  and  fupplied  them  with  Ammunition 
and  Proviiions  for  three  Months  f. 

The  Spaniards  extremely  fenfible  of  the  Lofs,  immediately  marched 
an  Army  of  Ten  thoufand  Men  under  the  Command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villadarias  to  befiege  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Count  de  Thouloufe 
who  commanded  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  put  to  Sea  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Spaniards.  This  produced  the  Battle  of  Malaga  Auguft 
the  Thirteenth,  in  which  the  French  were  beat,  though  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  forced  to  draw  Nine  hundred  Marines  from  Gibraltar  to  man  his 
Ships,  and  was  in  fuch  Want  of  Ammunition  from  what  he  had  fpared 
to  the  Garrifon,  that  he  was  unable  to  profecute  his  Advantage  and  totally 
deftroying  the  French  Fleet.  The  Siege  however  went  on,  and  the  Place 
was  fo  much  preffed,  that  if  Sir  John  Leake  had  arrived  a  Day  later  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar  it  muft  have  been  taken,  Five  hundred  Men  having  fcaled 
the  Rock  with  Rope  Ladders,  all  of  whom  were  deftroyed.  Marfhal  de 
Telle  with  a  Body  of  French  Troops  joined  the  Spanifh  Army,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  Siege  for  near  Six  Months,  when  the  French  Fleet  under  the 
Baron  de  Pointis  being  beat  by  Sir  John  Leake  they  were  forced  to  change 
the  Siege  into  a  Blockade.  The  good  Correfpondence  between  Sir  John 
and  the  Prince  of  Hefle  Darmftadt,  and  the  excellent  Conduct  of  both 
faved  the  Place.  At  this  Port  the  late  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth 

f  It  is  but  juft  to  obferve  that  this  very  important  Conqueft  was  planned  by  Two  of  our  moft 
able  Admirals  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Sir  John  Leake,  who  knew  its  Value,  more  efpecially  at 
that  critical  Conjuncture  when  there  was  the  utmoft  Neceftity  of  obtaining  a  Port  in  Spain, 
and  of  all  its  Ports  for  the  Purpofe  of  the  War,  this  was  the  molt  commodious.  As  it  was 
planned  by  Admirals,  it  was  entirely  executed  by  Seamen,  and  conducted  with  great  Judgment. 
By  a  furious  Cannonade  in  which  the  Fleet  expended  Fifteen  thoufand  Shot,  the  Enemy  were 
driven  from  their  Works.  This  gave  an  Opportunity  to  the  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper  to  pulh 
on  Shore,  and  with  an  Intrepidity  celebrated  even  by  the  French  Writers,  fcaled  a  Redoubt  near 
Europa  Point,  of  which  they  kept  Pofteffion  notwithftanding  the  Governor  Don  Diego  de  Salinas 
fprung  a  Mine  under  it  by  which  Two  Lieutenants  and  Fifty  Men  were  killed,  and  Sixty  more 
wounded.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  moft  of  the  Yeomen  were  at  their  Devotions  in  a  Chapel 
without  the  Town,  which  threw  the  Inhabitants  into  fuch  Confternation  that  they  conftrained 
the  Governor  to  capitulate.  After  the  Redu&ion  of  Gibraltar,  the  Fleet  flood  over  to  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Coaft,  with  a  Defign  of  making  themfelves1  abfolutely  Mafters  of  the  Straits,  by  prevail¬ 
ing  upon  the  Garrifon  of  Ceuta  to  declare  for  Charles  the  Third  ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Gironella 
who  was  then  Governor  rejected  the  Propofal,  and  the  Fleet  having  taken  in  Water  failed  in 
fearch  of  the  Enemy.  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,  p.  83,  84.  Memoirs  du  Regne  de  Philipe  V. 
par  le  M.  de  Sainte  Philippe,  vol.  i.  p.  271,  272.  Pere  Daniel  Hiftoire  de  France,  tom.  x.  p. 
zi8,  219. 
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then  filled  Charles  the  Third  King  of  Spain  landed.  On  the  Conclufion 
of  the  Peace  his  Catholic  Majefly  Philip  the  Fifth  yielded  this  Town  and 
Fortrefs  in  full  Property  (but  without  any  territorial  Jurifdidion)  to  Great 
Britain  for  ever  s.  The  Spaniards  notwithstanding  this  continued  to  be¬ 
hold  it  with  a  jealous  Eye,  and  are  faid  to  have  meditated  feveral  Attempts 
to  recover  it.  At  length  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1727  they  again  befieged 
in  Form  with  a  great  Army  under  the  Conde  de  las  Torres,  but  after 
lying  before  it  near  Four  Months,  during  which  they  made  but  a  very 
fmall  Progrefs,  a  Ceflation  of  Arms  took  Place,  and  we  have  fince  remained 
in  quiet  Poffeflion  h. 

The  Prefervation  of  this  Fortrefs,  more  efpecially  after' the  perpetual Cef- 
iion  of  it  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  became  and  will  be  ever  con- 
fidered  as  a  Point  of  the  utmofl  Confequence.  The  Firfl  Siege,  in  which 
it  ran  a  great  Hazard  of  being  taken,  was  however  of  great  Utility  in 
pointing  out  the  mofl  proper  Means  for  providing  for  its  future  Defence, 
by  repairing  or  rather  reconftru&ing  mofl  of  the  old  Works,  and  adding 
new  wherever  it  was  thought  requifite,  fcarping  the  Rocks  where  the  fcal- 
ing  them  was  in  any  Degree  practicable,  elevating  and  increafing  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Batteries  fo  as  effectually  to  proteCt  the  Town  and  Ports.  In  thefe 
Works  the  ableft  Engineers  were  employed,  and  no  Expence  fpared  in 
rendering  them  folid  and  complete,  the  good  EffeCts  of  thefe  Precautions 

g  The  Ceffion  of  Gibraltar  is  contained  in  the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  con¬ 
cluded  between  her  Majefly  Anne  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Catholic  Majefly  King  Philip 
the  Fifth  ;  our  Miniflers  did  indeed  demand  an  Extent  of  Ground  of  Two  Cannon  Shot  round  it, 
but  the  French  King  anfwered,  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  King  of  Spain  to  part  with  One 
Inch  of  Land  more  than  the  Town  itfelf;  but  if  the  giving  up  the  whole  Illand  of  Minorca 
would  be  taken  as  an  Equivalent,  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  This  was  accepted,  and  the 
Ceflion  of  that  entire  Ifland  is  contained  in  the  very  next  Article  of  the  fame  Treaty.  In  refpedb 
to  both  it  muff  be  obfcrved  that  the  Ceflions  are  as  full,  clear,  and  abfolute  as  Words  can  ex- 
prefs,  fo  that  no  Room  is  left  to  controvert  the  Title  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  either, 
for  the  only  Condition  annexed  is -(which  if  poflible  flrengthens  the  Title)  that  in  cafe  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  fhall  be  inclined  to  Part  with  them,  his  Catholic  Majefly  is  to  have  the  Firfl  Offer. 

h  The  Spaniards,  as  we  have  faid,  were  very  near  fucceeding  in  the  Firfl  Siege,  when  the  Town 
and  Fortifications  were  in  a  very  indifferent  State  of  Defence,  and  when  the  Enemy  fuffered 
their  Affairs  to  run  almofl  to  ruin  elfe  where  in  Hopes  of  taking  it.  The  Second  Siege  was 
owing  to  the  Hopes  given  to  Philip  the  Fifth  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  that  he  would  pro¬ 
cure  the  Reflitution  of  this  Fortrefs  and  the  Ifland  of  Minorca,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
this  could  not  be  effefred,  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  the  Reduction  of  Gibraltar  by  Force. 
The  Governor  was  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Colonel  Clayton ;  the  Gar- 
rifon  confided  of  about  Twelve  Battalions,  and  as  the  Place  was  now  well  fortified,  well  fup- 
plied,  and  a  Fleet  in  the  Bay  the  Spaniards,  though  they  did  all  that  could  be  expedled  from 
them,  had  themfelves  little  Hopes  of  Succefs.  In  this  Siege  we  had  Two  Officers  and  Sixty- 
nine  Men  killed,  and  about  Two  hundred  wounded.  The  Lofs  of  the  Enemy  was  between 
Three  and  Four  hundred  Men. 
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appeared  clearly  in  the  Second  Siege,  where  notwithftanding  the  Spanhh 
Army  was  commanded  by  an  experienced  General  who  had  many  good 
Officers  under  him,  and  very  Ikilful  Engineers,  yet  they  were  able  to  do  fo 
little  that  they  began  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  Enterprize  when  the  Cef- 
fation  of  Arms  took  Place.  However  from  this  Siege  new  Lights  were 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  which  an  Inundation  was  formed  by  letting 
in  the  Sea  from  the  Bay,  which  coft  the  Labour  of  Four  Years,  and  is  fo 
contrived  that  by  the  Help  of  a  llrong  Sluice  the  Water  may  be  railed  as 
occalion  requires,  and  this  renders  it  impoffible  for  an  Enemy  to  approach 
the  Glacis  of  the  Place.  As  to  the  Military  Eftabliffiment  it  is  always  per¬ 
fectly  complete,  and  the  Garrifon  according  to  the  Circumftances  of  the 
Times  confifts  of  fewer  or  of  more  Battalions,  ufually  Seven.  The  Ordi¬ 
nance  alfo  in  all  its  Branches  is  very  amply  provided  for,  and  the  Maga¬ 
zines  of  Military  Stores  kept  conftantly  full,  with  Six  Months  Provilions 
at  all  Times,  regular  Returns  being  made  to  the  Governor,  and  thefe 
certified  upon  Oath.  The  like  Attention  is  ffiewn  to  whatever  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Marine,  in  confequence  of  which  after  the  Lofs  of 
Minorca  in  the  late  War,  we  Hill  remained  Mailers  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  k 

The  great  Importance  of  this  Place  is  fuch,  that  to  date  it  fully  and  to 
enumerate  all  the  Advantages  that  we  derive  from  it  would  require  more 
Room  than  could  be  allowed  to  this  Chapter.  It  will  however  be  fufficient  to 
touch  on  a  few  principal  Points,  and  leave  them  to  the  Contemplation  of 
the  judicious  Reader.  It  is  evident  that  the  Fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Bay  it  covers,  not  only  give  us  the  Command  of  the  Straits  and  their  Na¬ 
vigation;  but  affords  Accommodation  and  Refrelhment  to  our  Fleets  in 
Time  of  War,  and  to  our  Merchantmen  at  all  Times,  which  to  a  Mari¬ 
time  Power  is  a  Matter  of  the  utmod  Confequence.  From  its  Situation 
it  divides  Spain  from  Spain,  that  is,  the  Ports  in  One  Part  of  that  Kingdom 
from  thole  in  another,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  France  from  France,  and 

5  It  muft  be  allowed  that  Gibraltar  from  the  Time  it  came  into  our  Pofleflion,  hath  occafioned 
a  very  confiderable  Expence.  The  Garrifon,  when  it  confifts  as  it  does  at  prefent  of  Seven  Bat¬ 
talions  complete,  making  in  the  whole  Three  thoufand  Four  hundred  effective  Men,  with  the 
Expence  of  the  Staff,  and  the  Provilions  iffued  for  their  Subliftence,  amounts  annually  to  fome- 
what  more  than  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Works  have  alfo  cofl  a  great  Deal  of 
Money,  but  in  Abatement  of  this  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  Stone  and  excellent  Lime  are  found 
upon  the  Place,  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  old  Moorifh  Walls  and  Foundations  have  been 
of  great  Service,  and  cofl:  nothing.  The  Salt  Provifions,  alfo  Peas,  Butter,  &c.  are  our  own  Pro¬ 
duce,  and  fent  from  hence.  The  Marquis  de  Quincy,  though  otherwife  One  of  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  and  moderate  of  the  French  Hiftorians,  muft  be  allowed  to  exaggerate,  when  he  fays  as  he 
does  that  the  Englifh  have  paid  dearly  for  Gibraltar,  fince  every  Stone  in  the  Place  cofl  a 
^ound  Sterling.  Hifloire  Militaire,  tom.  iv.  p.  421. 
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of  courfe  hinders  the  Conjunction  of  their  Fleets  or  Squadrons  with  each 
other,  or  at  lead  renders  it  fo  difficult  and  precarious  as  to  be  a  perpetual 
Check  upon  thofe  ambitious  Powers,  upon  whofe  Motions  it  behoves  us 
always  to  have  a  great  Degree  of  Attention.  Betides  thefe  it  is  ufeful  in 
many  other  RefpeCts  k. 

It  awes  the  feveral  piratical  States  of  Barbary,  and  in  like  Manner  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  this  to  fuch  a  Degree  that  our  Commerce  is  more 
iafe  than  that  of  any  other  European  Power,  which  gives  us  great  Advan¬ 
tages  in  Point  of  Freight.  It  is  otherwife  highly  favourable  to  our  Trade 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  It  procures  us  the  RefpeCt  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  other  Powers,  which,  though  far  diftant  from  Great  Britain,  mud 
conf  der  this  as  a  continual  Indance  of  her  Power,  and  of  her  Capacity  to 
hurt  or  to  affid  them.  It  is  a  Pofledion  that  faves  us  the  Expence  of  Squa¬ 
drons  andof  Convoys  upon  any  Difputes  or  Didurbances  that  happen  among 
thofe  Powers,  and  which  otherwife  would  in  fuch  Cafes  be  requidte  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Navigation  of  our  Subjects.  There  are  many  Indances 
that  might  be  given  to  elucidate  each  of  thefe  Heads,  but  they  are  in  them- 
felves  fo  dear  and  fo  felf-evident,  and  thofe  Indances  too  are  fo  well  known1 
as  well  as  fo  recent,  that  it  would  be  needlefs. 

It  can  be  no  jud  Caufe  either  of  Jealoufy  or  Apprehendon  to  Spain  or 
France  fo  long  as  their  Intentions  are  pacifick,  for  it  gives  us  no  Oppor- 

k  There  may  Teem  to  be  fome  Room  for  Objection  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  former 
Part  of  this  Work  in  regard  to  the  exorbitant  Expence  our  Anceftors  were  at  in  keeping  Calais, 
and  other  French  Conquefts.  The  attentive  Reader  however  will  difcern  that,  though  fpecious 
in  its  Firfl  Appearance,  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Weight  at  all.  Thofe  Conquefts  were  main¬ 
tained  to  prefer  ve  a  Footing  in  France,  and  to  afford  the  Means  of  making  frequent  Invafions, 
which  is  not  the  Cafe  here.  Calais  as  a  Mart  circumfcribed  our  Navigation,  whereas  the  great 
Ufe  of  Gibraltar  is  to  keep  it  free  and  open.  In  refpeft  to  the  Charges,  if  we  compare  the  Coft: 
of  One  in  refpeft  to  the  whole  public  Revenue  with  that  of  the  other,  we  fhall  fee  the  Cafe  in 
its  true  Light.  If  it  fhould  be  furmized  that  before  we  became  Mafters  of  Gibraltar  we  had 
the  free  Navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  fhall  alfo  find  on  aftridf  Examination  that  in  this 
there  is  no  more  Weight.  It  was  tor  the  very  fame  Purpofe  that  we  obtained  and  prefer ved  this 
Fortrefs,  that  we  were  at  a  vaft  Expence  in  conftrudfing  a  Mole,  building  Fortifications,  and  main- 
ting  a  Garrifon  at  Tangier,  which  was  not  deferted  from  any  Notion  of  its  Inutility,  but  from 
a  Sufpicion  that  the  Garrifon  lerved  as  a  Nurfery  for  Popifh  Troops.  Should  it  be  farther  af- 
ferted  that  both  before  and  after  our  Poffeftion  of  Tangier,  we  had  free  Accefs  into  the  Me-~ 
diterranean,  the  Anfwer  is  eafy  and  decifive.  So  long  as  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  pqffefTed  Spain 
we  were  confidered  as  their  Proteftors,  and  had  the  Ufe  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  the  Harbour 
of  Port  Mahon  as  much  as  we  have  now.  But  when  after  a  long  and  expenfive  War,  Spain 
was  left  in  Pofteftion  of  a  Branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  it  was  equally  prudent  and  necef- 
fary  to  provide  for  our  own  Security,  and  upon  this  Principle,  and  as  a  fmall  Indemnification 
for  the  vaft  Charges  we  had  been  at,  we  demanded  and  obtained  the  Ceffion  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca. 

tunity 
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tiinity  or  Tempationto  invade  or  injure  either,  though  at  the  fame  Time 
it  certainly  enables  us  to  gain  the  mod  early  and  certain  Intelligence  of  any 
of  their  hoftile  Preparations,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  puts  it  very  much  in  our  Power  to  obftrudt,  diftrefs,  and  to  defeat 
them,  as  Experience  hath  fully  and  repeatedly  demonftrated,  and  from 
thence  gives  us  a  Degree  of  Security  that  could  by  no  other  Means  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  holding  this  Fortrefs,  and  the  holding  it  in  fo  refpedtable  a 
Manner  as  hath  been  fhewn  we  do,  does  Honour  to  the  Britifh  Arms  and  to 
the  Councils  of  this  Nation  in  the  Eyes  of  all  Europe,  which  we  may  fay 
with  Probability  at  lead  hath  been  from  this  Circumftance  indebted  more 
than  once  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Public  Peace.  Upon  the  Whole,  from 
this  fhort  and  plain  State  of  Things  every  candid  and  competent  Judge  will 
be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  confidering  the  Inconveniencies  it  pre¬ 
vents,  the  Refpedt  it  excites,  and  the  Benefits  it  procures,  the  Fortrefs  of 
Gibraltar  fully  merits  all  the  Care  that  hath  been  taken,  and  all  the  At¬ 
tention  that  can  be  fhewn  to  it  b 

1  There  hath  been  an  Opinion  advanced  and  at  fometimes  very  warmly  infifted  upon,  as  if  Gib¬ 
raltar  might  be  made  a  Place  of  Trade,  at  leaf!  in  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  diminilh  its  Expence.  In  this 
View  it  Ihould  ieem  that  her  late  Majefty  Queen  Anne,  very  foon  after  it  came  into  our  Pof- 
feflion,  declared  it  a  free  Port  without  any  great  Effeft.  In  the  Year  i  740  a  civil  and  criminal 
Jurifdidtion  to  be  eftablifhed  here  was  in  Contemplation,  but  never  carried  into  Execution.  It 
may  be,  that  the  very  fmall  Extent  of  the  Place,  and  the  Difficulties  that  might  arife  between 
a  civil  Adminiftration  and  a  Military  Government  have  hindered  fuch  a  Defign  from  taking 
Place.  But  certainly  if  any  Method  could  be  found  to  render  a  Thing  of  this  Kind  in  any 
Degree  practicable  the  Situation  of  the  Place  is  fo  favourable  as  to  promife  great  Advantages. 
But  the  procuring  thefe  muft  be  left  to  thofe  who  have  a  Power  of  examining  into  and  remov¬ 
ing  thofe  Obltiu&ions  that  have  hitherto  prevented  it.  The  Number  of  Ships  that  entered 
this  Bay  A.  D.  1770  were  Eight  hundred  and  T wenty-feven. 


SECT.  IL 

The  Ifland  of  Minorca. 

THE  fmall  but  pleafant  Ifland  of  Minorca,  which  the  Natives  write 
Mehorca,  is  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Latitude  of  be¬ 
tween  Thirty-nine  and  Forty  Degrees  North,  and  in  the  Longitude  of 
near  Four  Degrees  Eaft  from  London.  It  lies  Ten  Leagues  to  the  North 
Eaft  of  Majorca,  about  Sixty  South  Weft  from  Barcelona,  having  France 
to  the  North,  the  Italian  Ifles  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  Eaft,  Spain  to  the  Weft,  and  Barbary  to  the  3outh.  In 
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Length  from  South  Eaft  to  North  Weft,  it  is  about  Thirty-three  Miles,  in 
Breadth  from  Eight  to  Twelve,  but  in  general  about  Ten  Miles,  fo  that 
in  point  of  Size  it  may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  County  of  Huntingdon  or  to 
Bedford  (hire.  The  Form  of  it  is  very  irregular,  and  the  Coafts  much 
indented  by  the  Sea,  which  forms  a  Number  of  little  Creeks  and  Inlets 
that  might  fome  of  them  be  rendered  very  advantageous  a. 

The  Climate  is  temperate,  except  from  June  to  the  Midft  of  September, 
when  it  is  very  hot,  the  rainy  Seafon  follows  ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  our  Of¬ 
ficers  who  have  reiided  there,  that  for  Seven  Months  in  theYearitis  as  plea- 
fant  a  Country  as  can  be  wifhed.  The  North,  North  Eaft,  and  North  Weft 
Winds  generally  blow  from  the  Middle  of  September  to  the  Middle  of  March, 
and  though  wholefome  to  the  Inhabitants  yet  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
Fruit  Trees  that  are  expofed  to  them.  The  Face  of  the  Iftand  is  diverfi- 
fied  with  rifing  and  floping  Grounds,  for  though  there  are  many  Hills,  yet 
there  is  not  properly  fpeaking  a  Mountain,  or  at  moil  but  One  in  the 
Iftand.  In  the  Vailies,  for  Want  of  a  fufticient  Declivity,  the  Rains  fettle 
in  many  Places  and  the  Grounds  are  marfhy.  The  Soil  in  the  flat  Country 
is  thin  and  fandy,  on  the  Sides  ‘of  the  Hills  and  in  the  Valleys,  black, 
rich,  and  fertile,  and  may  be  every  where  cultivated  without  any  great  De¬ 
gree  of  Labour.  The  great  Defeat  is  in  refpedt  to  Water,  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  faved  from  Rain  in  Cifterns,  there  is  little  either  palatable  or 

This 

a  The  I  (lands  Ailed  Baleares  by  the  Ancients  were  only  Two,  the  One  larger  and  the  other 
lefs,  from  whence  they  derived  their  Names,  the  former  of  Maorca  and  the  latter  Minorca. 
The  Epithet  Baleares  arofe  from  their  Inhabitants  being  more  dextrous  Slingers  than  any  other 
Nation,  in  which  the  Shepherds  of  this  file  Bill  excel,  and  the  Inhabitants  in  general  are  very 
excellent  Markfmen.  Thefe  Illes  made  a  very  great  Figure  in  early  Times,  as  the  learned 
Reader  may  be  informed  by  confulting  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  17,  18.  Strabon.  Geograph,  lib. 
iii.  p.  167.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis  lib.  ii  cap.  ult,  If  he  willies  to  fee  a  Continuation  of  their  Hif- 
tory  he  may  find  it  in  Johan:  Gerunden:  Parilip:  Hifp:  lib.  ii.  they  have  befides  had  Two  Hif- 
toiians  of  their  own  Jnan  Dameto  and  Vincent  Mut,  the  Works  of  both  printed  in  Majorca. 
But  without  taking  this  Trouble  his  Curiofity  may  be  gratified  by  perufing  Armfirong’s  Hiftory 
of  Minorca,  which  is  very  entertaining  as  well  as  vety  methodical  and  exaft. 

b  Though  the  Climate  of  this  Bland  is  certainly  very  warm,  yet  through  the  Favour  of  Provi¬ 
dence  it  is  in  many  Refpedfs  fo  qualified  as  not  to  be  intolerable.  For  in  regard  to  Men  the  Emi- 
nencies  fcartered  over  the  whole  Bland  afford  them  the  Means  of  fixing  their  Habitations  where  the 
'  Air  is  cool  and  ferene  for  the  gieateft  Part  of  the  Year.  In  refpett  to  Animals  Nature  hath  provided 
almoft  every  where  fufficient  Shelter  for  them  by  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Brufh  Wood  growing  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Rocks.  Both  participate  of  die  Breeze  from  the  Sea  which  follows  the  Courfe 
of  the  Sun,  being  ftrongeft  at  Noon,  and  dying  gradually  away  as  the  Day  declines.  The 
Mar  (lies  which  are  in  many  Refpe&s  noxious  might  be  eafily  drained  and  turned  into  Meadows, 
as  in  that  State  they  certainly  were  in  earlier  Times,  when  this  Country  was  more  thoroughly  in¬ 
habited  and  by  a  more  induftrious  Sort  of  People.  See  Dr.  Cleghorn’s  Qbfervations  on  the  Difeafes 
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This  Ifland,  fmall  as  it  is,  contains  many  Commodities  that  are  or  mighr 
be  rendered  of  confiderable  Value.  In  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  are 
Iron,  Copper,  Lead  Ores,  of  none  of  which  except  the  laft  hath  hitherto 
any  Ufe  been  made,  and  even  the  Working  of  this  it  is  faid  hath  long  been 
difcontinued.  Great  Quantities  of  Marble,  very  beautiful  and  finely  variegat¬ 
ed.  Free  Stone  and  Lime-Stone  in  Plenty,  and  an  excellent  Kind  of  Slate 
that  might  be  raifed  in  any  Quantities,  and  is  very  near  the  Water.  The  Sur¬ 
face  thin  as  it  is  produces  excellent  Wheat,  though  not  enough  for  the 
Confumption  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  alfo  Barley,  and  fome  India  Corn, 
not  inferior  to  any  in  America.  In  refpe<5t  to  Fruits  they  have  great 
Plenty  of  Vines  which  bear  both  white  and  red  Grapes,  from  which  they 
make  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Wine.  They  have  alfo  Olives,  Dates, 
Almonds,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Limes,  Pomegranates,  Figs,  &c.  Hemp  and 
Flax  grow  in  great  Perfection,  and  from  l'ome  Trials  that  have  been  made 
it  is  known  they  might  have  large  Quantities  of  admirable  Cotton. 
They  grow  likewife  fome  very  good  Tobacco,  but  not  Half  as  much  as 
theyconfume,  as  alfo  Capers  and  Annis.  Their  Kitchen  Gardens  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  flocked,  and  the  Vegetables  they  produce  are  not  inferior 
to  thofe  of  any  other  Country  <\ 

As  to  Animals  that  ferve  for  Food,  there  are  in  this  Ifland  black  Cattle, 
fmall  in  Size,  and  in  general  poor  and  lean,  which  arifes  chiefly  from  the' 
Careleffnefs  of  the  People  who  diflike  fat,  for  with  proper  Attention  they 
have  been  and  may  be  rendered  as  good  as  any  of  their  Size.  Sheep  alfo  are 
fmall,  their  Wool  neither  very  coarfe  or  very  fine,  yet  fueh.  as  furnifhes 
the  Inhabitants  with  Cloth  for  their  own  Wear,  and  fome  of  their  Wool 
likewife  they  export.  Goats  are  larger  in  Proportion,  but  are  eat  only  by 
the  poorefl  People.  Their  Swine  are  large,  and  as  the  Minorquins  have 
aRelifh  for  their  Fat,  they  are  well  fed  and  afford  great  Plenty  of  excellent 

in  Minorca.  London  1762,  3vo.  Reflexions  Generates  fur  rifle  Minorque,  fur  fon  Climat,  Au¬ 
la  Maniere  de  vivre  de  fes  Habitans,  &  fur  les  Maladies  qui  y  regnent,  par  M.  Claude  Francois 
Pafleratde  la  Chapelle.  Paris  1764,  i2mo. 

c  There  are  in  this  Ifland  Clays  of  different  Colours,  of  which  they  make  Tiles,  and  fome 
coarfe  Earthenware,  and  of  which  much  finer  might  be  made  by  Perfons  better  fkilled  in  the 
Art  of  Pottery.  Their  Free  Stone  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  of  Bath,  and  is  generally 
cut  in  the  Quarries  into  what  they  call  Cantoons,  being  a  Double  Cube  of  a  Foot.  A  Dozen  of 
thefe  ccft  but  Half  a  Crown,  and  might  be  exported  as  Ballaft.  They  have  likewife  an  excellent 
Cement  called  Guifli,  which  is  a  grey  coloured  G.ypfum,  and  with  this  they  join  their  Cantoons, 
and  it  hardens  in  a  Moment.  By  the  Help  of  thefe  Materials  their  Houfes  are  very  quickly 
built  at  a  very  fmall  Expence,  and  in  that  Climate  are  very  la  fling.  Their  Lands  would  pro¬ 
duce  much  more  if  well  dunged,  which  might  be  eafily  effected,  if  they  were  more  attentive  to 
their  Cattle.  Their  numerous  Fruit  Trees  might  be  improved  to  the  higheft  Perfection  as  Ex¬ 
perience  hath  fhewn,  and  indeed  hardly  any  Kind  oflmprovement  attempted  here  and  properly 
purfued  ever  failed.  But  Things  of  this  Sort  being  done  by  Perfons  who.  did  not  long  reflde 
la  the  Ifland  have  never  been  either  lafling  or  of  much  Utility. 
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Meat.  They  have  no  Deer  or  Hares,  but  Rabbits  in  great  Plenty.  In 
reference  to  Beads  of  Burthen  they  have  a  Breed  of  ftnall  Horfes,  which 
for  want  of  Grafs  and  Hay  are  fed  with  chopped  Straw  and  a  little  Barley 
mixed  with  it,  fo  that  though  they  feem  to  have  Spirit  they  have  little 
Strength.  On  the  other  Hand  their  Afies  are  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of 
both  tor  the  Saddle  and  Plough.  Mules  are  large,  drong,  and  fit  for  all 
Kinds  of  Service,  being  efteemed  full  as  good  as  any  on  the  Continent  of 
Spain.  They  have  all  Sorts  of  domeftic  Fowl,  and  thele  very  good  in 
their  refpeftive  Kinds.  Wild  Fowl  and  Water  Fowl  of  all  Sorts,  and 
many  Birds  of  Pallage,  with  which  their  Tables  are  plentifully  fupplied  in 
all  Seafons.  They  have  Eels  and  Smelts,  with  a  great  Variety  of  Sea  and 
Shell  Filh  in  as  great  Abundance  as  they  can  with.  They  have  no 
wild  Beads,!  hut  many  Birds  of  Prey,  fuch  as  Engles,  Hawks,  and  Owls. 
There  are  alfo  Snakes,  Vipers,  Scorpions,  with  fome  other  venomous  and 
troublefome  Reptiles  and  In  feeds ;  yet  not  in  fuch  Numbers  as  might  be 
expected  in  fo  warm  and  moid  a  Country  d. 

The  Ifland  is  divided  into  what  they  dile  Termino’s,  of  which  there 
were  anciently  Five,’  now  reduced  to  Four,  and  refemble  our  Counties. 
The  Termino  of  Ciudadella  at  the  North  Wedern  Extremity  of  the 
Idand  is  fodiled  from  this  Place  which  was  once  a  City  and  the  Capital  of 
Minorca.  It  makes  a  venerable  and  majedic  Figure  even  in  its  prefent 
State  of  Decay,  having  in  it  a  large  Gothic  Cathedral,  fome  other  Churches 
and  Convents,  the  Governor’s  Palace,  and  an  Exchange  which  is  no  con¬ 
temptible  Pile.  There  are  in  it  Six  hundred  Houfes  which  before  the  Seat 
of  Government  and  the  Courts  of  Judice  were  removed  to  Mahon  were 
fully  inhabited,  and  there  are  dill  more  Gentlemen’s  Families  here  than 
in  all  the  Red  of  the  Idand.  It  hath  a  Port  commodious  enough  for  the 
Vedels  employed  in  the  Trade  of  this  Country,  which  though  in  the  Pof- 
fedion  of  a  Maritime  Power  is  lefs  than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  dill  in  the 
Stile  of  our  Officers,  the  bed  Quarters  (and  there  are  none  bad)  in  the 

1  «•  * 

d  All  the  antient  Authors  d#fcribe  the  Animals  in  this  Ifland  as  remarkably  large,  which  is 
fo  far  from  being  contrad idled,  that  it  is  really  verified  by  their  prefent  Condition.  In  remoter 
Ages,  as  the  Remains  of  them  fhevv  to  this  Day,  the  People  built  Walls  round  their  Hills  at 
certain  Diftances  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  being  wafhed  down,  and  cultivated  thofe  Hills  to  their 
very  Summits.  This  gave  them  Plenty  of  all  Kinds  of  Grain,  and  as  Marfhes  are  every  where 
the  Effe&s  of  Idlenefs,  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  in  thofe  Days  thefe  were  Meadows  in  which 
Cattle  were  fed  to  their  full  Size.  An  additional  Proof  arifes  from  their  domeftic  Poultry, 
for  which  they  ftand  indebted  to  Governor  Kane.  He  brought  them  from  different  Parts,  diftri- 
buted  them  amongft  the  Peafants,  gave  firft  a  Premium  for  hatching  and  afterwards  fet  a  Price 
upon  Eggs,  which  very  foon  produced  Plenty,  and  fhewed  what  might  be  done  in  other 
Things.  Their  Honey  is  the  beft,  their  Wax  as  good  as  any  in  Europe,  and  fo  univcrfally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  yet  their  Exports  of  both  do  not  exceed  Three  hundred  Pounds  annually. 
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Country,  and  if  there  was  a  Civil  Government,  and  the  Place  made  a 
free  Port,  the  bed  Judges  are  of  Opinion  would  very  foon  become  a 
fiouriflfing  Place  again,  and  the  Fortifications  if  it  fhould  be  found  necei- 
fary  might  then  alfo  be  eafily  reflored  and  improved  e. 

Th  e  Termino  of  Fererias  is  the  next,  a  narrow  Slip  reaching  crofs 
from  Sea  to  Sea,  and  the  Country  little  cultivated,  it  is  therefore  united 
to  Mercandal.  In  this  laft  Termino  ftands  Mont-toro  in  the  very  Center 
of  the  Ifle,  and  the  higheft  Ground,  fome  fay  the  only  Mountain  in  it, 
on  the  Summit  of  which  there  is  a  Convent  where  even  in  the  hotted 
Months  the  Monks  enjoy  a  cool  Air,  and  at  all  Times  a  mod  delightful 
Profped:.  About  Six  Miles  North  from  Mont-toro  dands  the  Cadle  that 
covers  Port  Fornelles,  which  is  a  very  fpacious  Harbour  on  the  Ead  Side  of 
the  IflancL  There  are  in  it  Shoals  and  foul  Ground  which  to  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  them,  render  it  difficult  and  dangerous,  yet  the  Packets 
bound  from  Mahon  to  Marfeilles  frequently  take  Shelter  therein,  and 
while  the  Spaniards  were  in  Pofieffion  of  the  Ifie  large  Ships  and  Men  of 
War  frequented  it.  At  a  fmall  Didance  from  this  lies  another  Harbour  called 
Adaia,  which  runs  far  into  the  Land,  but  being  reputed  unlafe,  and  being 
fo  near  Fornelles,  is  at  prefent  ufelefs.  The  Country  about  it  is  however 
faid  to  be  the  pleafanted  and  wholefomed  Spot  in  the  Ifiand,  and  almod 
the  only  One  plentifully  fupplied  with  excellent  Spring  Water,  fo  that  the 
Gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  riched  and  fined  Fruits  grow  here  in 
the  highed  Perfection.  Alaior  is  the  next  Termino,  in  which  there  is' 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  Capital  of  the  fame  Name,  well  fituated  on  an 
Eminence  in  a  pleafant  and  tolerably  cultivated  Country  f. 

Tus 


e  As  Ciudadella  was  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  the  Seat  of  Government  and  the  Center  of 
Commerce  in  thislfland  ;  fo  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Inhabitants  both  of  the  Town  and 
of  the  Termino  are  the  mod  civilized  and  poliffied  of  any  in  the  Country,  which  hath  been  judly 
aferibed  to  their  Intercourfe  with  other  Nations,  and  to  that  fmall  Degree  of  Trade  with  Major¬ 
ca  and  other  Places  that  they  dill  retain,  and  which  from  the  Appearance  of  their  Exchange 
and  the  Circumdances  of  fome  of  its  principal  Inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tenlive  in  former  Times.  It  hath  therefore  been  the  Opinion  of  fome  Britifh  Merchants  that 
if  a  civil  Government  of  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen  was  eftablifhed  here,  and  Matters  of  Commerce 
decided  by  a  Court  of  Merchants,  the  commercial  Spirit  of  the  People  might  be  revived,  more  ef- 
pecially  if  it  was  declared  a  free  Port  under  fuch  Regulations  as  thofe  of  Leghorn  or  Marfeilles. 
It  is  alfo  conceived  that  this  would  have  a  very  beneficial  EfFefr  in  exciting  Indudry  amongd  the 
People  in  this  Didridl,  which  is  dill  the  mod  numerous  after  that  of  Mahon.  See  Gee’s  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  confidered,  chap.  33.  See  alfo  as  to  its  Commerce  in  the 
lad  Century,  Roberts’  Map  of  Commerce,  chap.  cclx. 

f  It  is  obfervable  that  all  the  Towns  in  thefe  Termino’s  are  built  upon  Eminences,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  both  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  Communication  however  between  them  was  very 
difficult  as  well  as  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  Places  dangerous  till  Mr.  Kane,  who  commanded  here 
feveral  Years,  made  a  noble  Road  as  drait  as  the  Situation  of  the  Country  would  allow  from  Ma¬ 
hon 
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The  Termino  of  Mahon  at  the  South  Eafi:  End  of  the  Bland  Is  at 
prefent  the  mofb  confiderable  of  them  all,  containing  about  Sixty  thoufand 
Englifli  Acres,  and  nearly  One  Half  of  the  Inhabitants  in  Minorca.  The 
Town  of  Mahon  derives  its  Name  from  the  Carthaginian  General  Ma^o, 
who  is  univerl'ally  allowed  to  be  its  Founder.  It  (lands  on  an  Eminence  * 
on  the  Well  Side  of  the  Harbour,  the  Afcent  pretty  deep.  There  are  in 
it  a  large  Church,  Three  Convents,  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  fome 
other  public  Edifices.  It  is  large,  but  the  Streets  are  winding,  narrow, 
and  ill-paved.  The  Fortrefs  of  St.  Philip  (lands  near  the  Entrance  of  the 
Harbour  which  it  covers,  is  very  fpacious,  of  great  Strength,  with  fubter- 
ranean  Works  to  protedd  the  Garrifon  from  Bombs,  large  Magazines,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  necdfary  to  render  it  a  compleat  Fortification,  and  hath 
a  numerous  and  well  difpofed  Artillery  g.  Port  Mahon  is  allowed  to  be 
the  fined  Harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  Ninety  Fathoms  wide  at 
its  Entrance,  but  within  very  large  and  fafe,  dretching  a  League  or  more 
into  the  Land.  Beneath  the  Town  of  Mahon  there  is  a  very  fine  Quay, 
one  End  of  which  is  referved  for  the  Ships  of  War,  and  furnifhed  with  all 
the  Accommodations  necedary  for  careening  and  refitting  them,  the  other 
ferves  for  Merchantmen.  On  the  other  Side  the  Harbour  is  Cape  Mola, 
where  it  is  generally  agreed  a  Fortrefs  might  be  condrudled,  which  would 
be  impregnable,  as  the  Cadle  of  St.  Philip  was  edeemed  before  we  took  it 

*>. 

1 . 

hon  to  Ciudadelln.  This  Gentleman,  who  finifhed  his  Life  here,  was  the  Author  of  almoA  all  $ 

the  beneficial  Regulations  that  have  been  made,  and  was  defervedly  Riled  the  Patron  of  his. 

Officers,  the  Parent  of  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Protefior  of  the  Natives.  There  was  before  him 
a  Spanilh  Governor,  I  am  lorry  I  cannot  mention  his  Name,  who  compelled  the  Inhabitants  to 
take  fome  Pains  with  regard  to  their  Olives,  as  well  in  pickling  as  in  exprefling  their  Oil,  but 
notwithRandiag  the  Benefits  that  arofe  from  thence  all  Attention  to  them  expired  with  his  Au¬ 
thority.  The  Gardens  in  the  Neighboui  hood  ofAdaia  fhewed  plainly  that  their  Fruits  might  be 
brought  to  .as  high  Perfection,  and  confequently  become  of  as  great  Value  as  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  France  or  the  Iflands  of  Hieres.  The  Truth  is  that  Attention  and  Encouragement 
might  do  any  thing  in  a  Country  where  Nature  has  already  done  fo  much,  as  evidently  to  Ihew 
that  with  a  moderate  Proportion  of  Skill  and  Care  (he  might  be  brought  to  do  more. 

8  The  Town  of  Mahon  derives  many  Advantages  from  its  elevated  Situation,  for  befides  an 
extenfive  Profpeft  and  a  cool  Air,  it  is  even  in  Summer  almoR  entirely  free  from  Muf- 
quitoes.  It  is  at  prefent  the  Seat  of  Government,  the  Refidence  of  the  Governor  who  hath  a 
large  irregular  Palace  here,  and  withal  the  principal  Place  of  Commerce  in  the  Itle,  to  which-, 
fome  attribute  the  indifferent  and  neglefted  Condition  of  the  other  Di'frifls.  It  muA  however 
be  allowed,  that  the  Merchants  have  great  Accommodations.  Their  Veffels  come  as  clofe  as 
can  be  defired  to  the  Quay  ;  there  is  a  very  convenient  Place,  (which  is  a  Matter  of  the  utmoft- 
Confequence)  for  the  Performance  of  Quarantine,  and  are eulily  fupplied  with  naval  Stores.  But 
as  there  is  a  Regiment  quartered  in  the  Town  this  Mixture  of  Military  and  mercantile  People  is 
liable  to  fome  Inconveniencies.  The  French  fettled  here,  and  the  Commodities  they  import,  and 
which,  from  a  Variety  of  Caufqs  they  are  enabled  to  fell  cheap,  is  by  no  Means  acceptable  either 
to  the  Englifh  or  Minorquins,  who  from  Motives  oflntereA  probably  would  be  glad  to  fee  French 
Fafhions  and  French  Fopperies  difeouraged,  which  by  the  Example  of  the  Governor  and  the 
principal  Perfons  about  him  might  be  eafily  effected. 

and. 
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and  bellowed  fo  much  Money  upon  it,  that  though  fome  Works  were 
ere&ed  at  Cape  Mola,  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  proceed  in  the  Fortifi¬ 
cations  there  at  a  frefli  Expence,  at  leaft  this  is  the  only  Reafon  that  hath 
been  alfigned  L 

The  ancient  Hiflory  of  this  Ifland  and  its  Inhabitants  belongs  by  no 
Means  to  this  Place.  It  was  reduced  in  September,  A.  D.  1708,  by  Ma¬ 
jor  General  James  Stanhope,  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  Fleet  under  Sir 
John  Leake.  The  General  was  afterwards  created  Earl  Stanhope,  and  to 
preferve  the  Memory  of  this  important  Service,  Vifcount  Mahon.  In  the 
Summer  of  the  Year  1756,  through  a  fhameful  and  inexcufable  Infa-' 
tuation  it  was  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  Elands  of  the  French,  but  was  again 
reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
A.  D.  1763,  in  Conformity  to  the  original,  abfolute,  and  perpetual  Cef- 
iion  of  this  Ifle  by  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  fo  that 
except  this  very  fmall  Interruption  it  hath  remained  Part  of  the  Territory 
of  this  Nation  upwards  of  Threefcore  Years.  A  Space  fully  (Efficient  to 
make  us  well  acquainted  with  the  Minorquins  and  the  Minorquins  with 
us,  and  with  the  Advantages  they  derive  from  their  being  Britifh  Subjedts, 
of  which  it  is  but  doing  them  Juflice  to  fay,  that  they  are  very  highly 
fenfible  K 

By 

h  At  no  great  Diftance  of  Time  after  this  Ifland  was  reftored  to  our  Poffefiion  it  was  vi- 
fited  by  Lord  Hope  eldefl:  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Hopeton,  a  young  Nobleman  of  quick  Parts  and 
great  Obfervations,  who  liftened  willingly  to  the  Informations  given  him  by  the  Natives,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  convey  them  as  he  did  t*  the  Perfons  in  Power  here.  Amongft  other  Things  it  was 
fuggefled  that  if  Commerce  was  properly  encouraged,  a  Fortrefs  might  be  built  at  Cape  Mola,  lefs 
in  Extent, and  confequently  requiring  a  fmalter  Garrifon  than  that  of  St.  Philip’s,  having  an  equal, 
if  not  a  better  Command  of  the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour,  and  anfwering  in  all  other  Refpefls 
to  the  full  as  well  as  that  immenfe  Fortification.  In  fuch  a  Cafe  they  conceived  that  a  confi- 
derable  Part  of  the  fubterranean  Works  under  St.  Philip’s  might  be  converted  into  Warehoufes 
and  Magazines,  for  the  Pofleflion  of  which  perhaps  the  Merchants  might  undertake  to  defray  the 
Expences  of  conflru&ing  the  new  Fortrefs.  Flow  far  this  Notion  deferves  to  be  confidered  mull 
be  left  to  better  Judges,  but  that  it  might  be  mentioned  here  with  Propriety,  will  be  evident  to 
any  Reader  who  confults  Armftrong’s  Hiflory  of  Minorca,  p.  39. 

*  The  Natives  of  the  Ifland  are  well  enough  apprized  of  the  Advantages  they  derive  from 
their  being  Britifli  Subje&s.  The  Ifland  produces  Five  Times  as  many  Articles  of  Confumption 
fince  it  came  into  our  Hands  from  the  Demand  for  Provifions  and  other  Neceffaries,  and  this  is 
continually  increafing.  In  refpedf  to  Wine,  though  fold  very  cheap,  what  is  drank  by  the  Troops 
hath  been  computed  at  Twenty  Thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  which  is  Ten  Times  as  much 
as  the  Value  of  what  they  drink  thcmfelves.  The  Pay  of  the  Garrifon  makes  the  greatefl:  Part  of 
their  Circulation,  and  to  the  Infirudfions  afforded  them  by  the  Officers,  and  the  Examples  given 
them  by  the  Soldiers  under  their  Direction,  they  owe  the  few  Improvements  they  have.  They 
know  very  well  the  Advantage  of  Sailing  under  our  Flag,  which  not  only  fecures  them  from 
Corfairs,  but  procures  them  alfoa  free  Admittance  into  the  Ports  of  Barbary,  and  they  are  con- 
fiderable  Gainers  by  both.  But  they  would  Bill  reap  much  greater  Benefits  from  the  Eflablilh- 

ment 
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By  the  Capitulation  made  with  General  Stanhope  at  the  Time  this 
Illandcame  into  our  Hands,  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Religion  was  fecured 
to  this  People,  and  at  their  own  Defire,  though  it  hath  been  their  heavieft 
Misfortune,  their  ancient  Form  of  Government  which  dill  continues,  and 
is  entirely  modelled  on  the  feudal  Syftem.  The  Land  Revenue,  by  which 
is  to  be  underftood  the  total  Rental  of  the  landed  Property  in  Minor¬ 
ca,  doth  not  exceed  Twelve  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  Revenue  amounts  to  about  One  Third  of  this.  The  Number  of 
Frieds  l'ecular  and  regular  and  the  Nuns  are  about  Three  hundred,  and 
the  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  about  Two  Years  after  the  Idand  was  re- 
dored  to  us  was  between  Eighteen  and  Twenty  thoufand.  There  have 
been  fome  Greeks  brought  into  Minorca,  and  as  they  were  a  very  indul- 
trious  and  ufeful  Race  ol  Men,  might  have  contributed  much  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Idand,  if  their  Undertakings  had  not  been  didurbed 
by  the  French  coming  into  Podedion.  Our  ufual  Edablidiment  confids 
of  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  &c.  with  Five  Regiments,,  the  Expence 
of  which,  including  the  Staff  and  Sublidence,  may  amount  to  about  Seventy 
thoufand  Pounds  a  Year,  exclufive  of  the  Expence  of  the  Ordnance  and 
Marine,  the  Repairs  of  Buildings  and  other  Contingencies  k. 

After  having  thus  given  a  very  fhort,  though  it  is  hoped  a  very  plain 
and  intelligible  Account  of  this  very  valuable  Idand,  it  will  be  proper  to 
infid  next  on  the  adtual  Importance  of  it  to  this  Nation,  and  then  to  point 
out  what  farther  Advantages  might  be  expected  from  it.  In  reference  to 
the  Fird,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  it  would  be  very  didicult  fully  to  ex- 

ment  of  an  Englifh  civil  Government,  and  having  their  Choice  to  feek  Relief  in  our  Courts  or 
in  their  own.  A  decent  Ecclefiaftical  Eftablilhment  at  Mahon  and  at  Ciudadella,  with  Schools 
for  teaching  Englifh,  would  have  many  good  EfFefts,  and  Intermarriages  with  the  Natives  Rill 
more. 

k  The  Form  of  their  Government,  the  Nature  and  Numbers  of  their  Magiftrates  may  be  feen  in 
the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Armftrong’s  Hiftory,  where  he  takes  Notice  alfo  of  the  Hardfhips  refulting 
from  their  Conftirution,  fuch  as  Fines  on  the  Alienation  of  private  Property,  on  the  granting  of 
Leafes  beyond  the  Term  of  Nine  Years,  and  the  Impofitions  on  almoft  all  their  Produce,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  Taxes  and  their  Inability  to  pay  them  they  have  contracted  a  large  public  Debt 
which  bears  In  ter  eft  at  Eight  per  Cent.  There  is  however  an  Abfurdity  beyond  all  thofe  of 
which  he  does  not  take  Notice,  which  is,  that  an  Appeal  lies  from  their  fupreme  Court  to  the 
Tribunal  at  Perpignan  in  Roufillon,  and  thatas  they  are  very  litigious,  their  Lawyers  are  a  greater 
Burden  to  them  than  their  Priefts.  As  the  Value  of  the  landed  Property  is  fo  fmall  Purchafes 
might  be  eafily  made  in  favour  either  of  Englifh  or  of  Greeks,  or  for  any  other  ufeful  Pur- 
pofes,  and  the  People  might  be  readily  drawn  to  follow  their  Examples  in  any  Improvements. 
They  are  naturally  very  attentive  to  their  own  IntereRs,  and  if  properly  managed  it  would  be 
our  Interefl  that  they  Ihould  be  fo.  A  ftrong  Proof  of  this  is  the  Care  and  Diligence  they  ufe 
in  manuring,  pruning  and  fencing  their  Vineyards,  though  at  the  fame  Time  they  neglect  the 
Culture  of  every  other  Kind  of  Fruit,  becaufe  no  immediate  Advantage  could  be  derived  from 
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prefs  the  numerous  Benefits  that  we  derive  from  having  fo  noble,  fo  capa¬ 
cious  and  fo  fafe  an  Harbour  as  that  of  Port  Mahon,  more  efpecially  in 
fo  happy  a  Situation,  where  our  Ships  may  be  at  all  Times  relieved,  our 
Squadrons  meet  with  Refrefhments,  and  not  only  thefe  but  alfo  with  every 
Kind  of  Accommodation  and  Repairs,  and  where  our  Armaments  may  be 
carried  on  with  equal  Security  and  Secrecy  when  neceflary.  The  Senfe  and 
the  Experience  of  this  hath  {truck  fuch  an  Awe  into  all  the  piratical 
States  of  Barbary,  who  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  have  all  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Treaties  this  Bland  Part  of  the  Dominion  of  Great  Britain,  that  we 
have  never  had  any  Difpute  with  them  lince,  except  as  to  Mediterranean 
Pafles,  in  refpedt  to  which  perhaps  we  have  not  been  always  in  the  Right. 
Our  holding  this  Ifland  hath  a  very  flrong  Influence  on  the  Italian 
Powers,  and  indeed  may  be  laid  to  render  us  an  Italian  Power,  to  whom 
in  that  Light,  our  maritime  Force  confidered,  due  Refpedt  will  be  at  all 
Times  paid.  It  is  in  Time  of  War  a  conftant  Bridle  on  the  Ports  of  Mar- 
feilles  and  Toulon;  the  former  of  which  for  that  Reafon  furnilhed  the 
French  King  with  a  very  large  Sum  towards  defraying  the  Expences  of  the 
Fleet  that  was  employed  to  invade  it.  Its  Vicinity  to  the  Ports  of  Spain 
is  another  Circumftance  of  Confequence,  and  with  regard  to  other  Benefits 
flowing  from  it,  it  would  require  too  great  a  Space,  even  fuppofing  it 
proper,  fhouid  we  attempt  to  enumerate  them  k 

This  Reprefentation,  with  the  Reflections  that  it  muff  neceflarily  fug¬ 
ged  to  a  judicious  Politician,  would  clearly  convince  him  that  Minorca 
ought  by  no  Means  to  be  conlidered  as  a  Burthen  or  dead  Weight  upon 
Britain.  But  independant  of  thefe  it  is  certain  that  many  other,  and  thefe 
alfo  very  confiderable  Benefits  might  be  derived  from  thence,  if  due  Atten¬ 
tion  was  fhewn  to  this  Country,  and  proper  Care  taken  of  its  Inhabitants. 
A  few  intelligent  Perfons  Lent  thither  and*kept  therefor  forne  Years  would 
put  the  Natives  in  the  Way  of  improving  their  Paftures,  which  are  now 
miferably  bad,  and  alfo  their  arable  Lands  for  Agriculture  mult  be  furely 
at  a  very  low  Pals  in  a  Country  where  an  Afs  and  a  Hog  fometimes  draw 

1  While  the  French  were  Makers  of  this  Place  they  took  Pains  to  peifuade  the  States  of  Italy 
that  they  were  their  Deliverers.  They  infilled  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the  Hands  of 
Great  Britain  were  to  be  confidered  as  Badges  of  Slavery,  that  by  the  Redu6tion  of  Minorca 
they  had  removed  One  and  had  a  Title  to  expect  the  Afliftance  of  the  Italian  Powers  to  make 
themfelves  Makers  of  the  other,  and  by  this  Means  the  Mediterranean  would  be  entirely  free,  and 
by  the  proper  Arrangement  of  a  naval  Force  the  Englilli  excluded  the  Entrance  into  that  Sea. 
To  fupply  the  Want  of  Fafts,  as  to  the  Tyranny  which  the  Engliki  had  exercifed  over  the  Ita¬ 
lian  States,  they  fuggeked  that  their  Moderation  was  the  Eke 61  of  Negligence,  and  riot  under- 
ftanding  the  Extent  of  that  Power  which  they  had  in  their  Hands.  All  this  and  much  more 
the  Reader  may  find  in  the  following  Trcatife,  “  Eflay  Politique  fur  les  A  vantages  que  la  France 
peut  retirer  de  la  Conquete  de  l’lfle  Miaorque.  A  Citadella,  1757,  121110”. 

together 
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together  the  Plough  m.  Their  Gardens  and  their  Orchards  with  the  Help- 
of  a  little  Skill  and  Application  would  furnifh  them  with  near  as  great  Pro¬ 
fits  as  they  now  draw  from  their  Eftates.  They  have  many  ffaple  Com¬ 
modities,  or  at  leaf!  might  have  them  amongft  them,  which  would  fupply 
Exports  to  a  very  confiderable  Amount.  Salt,  which  not  only  may  be 
made  but  hath  been  made,  and  which  is  the  foie  Support,  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Ifland.  of  Yvica,  might  be  obtained  in  any  Quantities  with  little 
Trouble  and  lefs  Expence  which  Salt,  if  it  was  employed  in  their  own 
Fisheries  under  proper  Dire&ions,  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  ba¬ 
lance  all  their  Imports,  at  leafl  upon  their  own  Account0.  All  this  will 


m  We  have  before  remarked  more  than  once,  that  this  Country,  as  appears  from  Hiftory,  was 
formerly  in  a  much  better  Condition,  to  which  there  is  certainly  nothing  abfurd  or  improbable 
in  fuppofing  that  by  Skill  and  Induftry  it  may  be  reftored.  The  Marfhes,  by  cutting  proper 
Channels  might  be  drained,  and  with  due  Care  converted  into  Meadows,  which  would  facili¬ 
tate  the  breeding  a  greater  Number  of  Cattle,  and  this  again  would  furnifh  greater  Plenty  of 
Manure  for  their  arable  Lands.  Indeed  I  have  been  (and  I  hope  truly)  informed,  that  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  now  in  fo  good  a  State,  that  Corn  is  very  feldom  imported.  But  more  may  be  ftill  done. 
The  Culture  of  Indian  Corn  might  be  encouraged,  and  in  Places  not  fuited  to  Wheat  or  Barley, 
Rice,  Millet,  and  other  Grains  might  be  introduced.  But  due  Care  fhould  be  taken  in  all  Imr 
provements  to  have  conftanily  in  view  the  Dependance  of  Minorca  upon  Great  Britain,  fo  that 
the  In'terefts  of  the  Natives  fhould,  in  confequence  of  fuch  Improvements,  be  fo  united  to  this 
Country  as  that  they  might  ever  find  their  own  Happinefs  clofely,  and  if  poflible,  infeparably 
connefted  with  their  remaining  Britifh  Subjects,  and  then  the  Increafe  of  Inhabitants  would  be 
an  additional  Strength  to  our  Intereffs. 

n  It  would  require  much  Room  to  enter  into  a  minute  Detail  of  what  might  be  done  to  render 
the  Productions  of  Minorca  more  valuable  than  they  are  at  prefent.  It  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that 
from  [their  Gardens  and  Plantations  we  might  be  fupplied  with  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomegranates, 
Almonds,  Figs,  Prunes  and  Raifins,  in  as  high  Perfection  as  any  we  import  from  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  It  is  amazing  that  they  have  never  attempted  to  draw  a  Spirit  from  any  of  thefe  rkh  Fruits, 
though  they  confume  annually  to  the  Amount  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds  in  Aguardiente  or  firong 
Waters.  Befides  thefe,  all  thofe  odoriferous  Oils,  EfTences,  &e.  u  hich  we  have  now  from  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  Italy,  might  be  as  well  imported  from  hence.  We  might  alfo,  if  a  little  En¬ 
couragement  was  given,  receive  much  greater  Quantities  of  Honey  and  Wax  than  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  done.  In  regard  to  valuable  Commodities,  we  final!  out  of  many,  mention  only  Three, 
which  it  is  indifputable  might  be  obtained,  becaufe  in  fmall  Quantities  they  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  thefe  are  Silk,  Oil,  and  Cotton.  As  to  the  Firft,  they  have  avail  Number  of  Mul¬ 
berry  Trees  over  the  whole  Ifland,  lying  in  the  fame  Latitude  with  the  Kingdom  of  Valentia, 
which  produces  the  belt  Silk  in  Spain.  In  regard  to  the  Second,  large  Quantities  are  annually 
exported  from  Majorca,  as  a  Century  ago  they  were  from  hence.  In  reference  to  Cotton,  it 
growsTo  the  full  as  well  here  as  in  Malta,  where  it  is  thefiaple  Commodity  of  the  Ifland.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  feveral  valuable  Drugs,  particularly  Maltic,  Aloes,  and  fome  think  Cochi¬ 
neal,  for  the  Opuntia  or  prickly  Pear  grows  wild  over  the  whole  Country.  In  reference  to 
Filh,  the  Tunny  Anchovies  and  Sardins  come  there  annually  in  inunenfe  Shoals,  theArt  of  pick¬ 
ling  and  barrelling  them  might  be  eafily  acquired,  and  they  might  be  cured  with  their  own 
Salt  ;  and  great  Quantities  of  Fifh-oil  might  be  likewife  made.  1  hey  have  alfo  on  their  Coafts 
great  Abundance  of  Coral,  the  Nacar,  a  large  Kind  of  Mufcle,  the  Infide  of  the  Shell  more 
beautiful  than  Mother  of  Pearl,  and  on  the  Outfide  there  is  a  Kind  of  long  Hair,  or  as  they  call 
it  Wool,  which  is  manufactured  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  The  Orchilla,  of  which  we  import 
great  Quantities  from  the  Canaries,  grows  unnoticed  upon  their  Rocks. 
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appear  to  the  Reader  the  more  pra<5ticable,  if  he  recolie&s  the  Port  that 
there  are  in  this  Ifland  and  their  Situation,  and  is  farther  told  that  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  are  as  expert  Seamen,  that  is,  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  any  of  their 
Neighbours. 

* - — - - - - 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Britifh  Settlements  in  Alia. 

* 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  IJland  of  St.  Helena. 

THE  numerous  Places  occupied  by  Britilh  Subjects  in  this  Quarter 
of  the  Globe  were  acquired  at  different  Times,  in  very  different 
Manners,  fettled  for  very  different  Purpofes,  and  are  held  by  different  Te¬ 
nures,  all  of  which  it  is  of  no  fmall  Importance  to  know,  and  which 
therefore  it  fhall  be  the  Bufinefs  of  this  Chapter  concifely  to  explain.  The 
Commerce  of  the  EaR  hath  been  ever  eReemed  to  be  in  its  Nature  and 
Confequences  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  in  Point  of  Fa£t  the  Nations 
who  have  poffeffed  it,  have  been,  fo  long  as  they  retained  it,  the  mod:  con- 
iiderable  Traders  in  the  World.  In  early  Times  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians, 
in  fucceeding  Ages  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  Matters  of  it. 
When  after  a  long  Series  of  Barbarifm  Arts  and  Sciences  began  to  revive 
in  Europe,  the  States  of  Venice  and  Genoa  engroffed  it,  and  thereby  rofe 
in  Reputation,  accumulated  immenfe  Riches,  and  acquired  a  great  naval 
Power.  It  fell  next  into  the  Hands  of  the  Portuguefe  by  their  difcover- 
ing  a  Paffage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opened  the  Way  to 
other  Nations,  and  to  us  among  the  Firff.  In  fo  long  a  Navigation  it  was 
found  of  abfolute  Neceffity  to  have  fome  Place  of  Refrefhment  in  the 
Route,  and  this  it  was  that  recommended  to  Notice  and  even  raifed  into 
Conlideration  a  little  unpromiling  Ille,  or  as  fome  have  Riled  it,  a  rugged 
inhofpitable  Rock,  which,  purely  from  the  Convenience  of  its  Situation, 
is  and  hath  been  long  looked  upon  as  a  Place  of  the  utmoR  Confequence, 
and  as  fuch  it  is  our  Duty  to  defcribe  a. 

This 

•i?  'm  •  *  '  ,  ,  ’•  . 

3  The  Dutch  have’for  the  fame  Purpofe  made  ^Settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which, 
by  the  Afliftance  of  fome  Hundreds  of  French  Refugees,  they  have  from  an  inhofpitable  Wildernefs 
~  ■  •  '  '  *'*  rendered 
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This  Ifland  derives  its  Name  from  St.  Helena,  the  Mother  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  die  is  (aid  to  have  been  a  Native  of 
Britain.  In  the  old  Maps  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Latitude  of  Fifteen  De¬ 
grees  Fifty-five  Minutes  South,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  Seven  Degrees 
Weft  from  London.  Modern  Obfervations  place  it  in  the  Latitude  of 
Sixteen  Degrees  or  Sixteen  Degrees  Fifteen  Minutes  South,  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  One  Degree  Weft  from  the  Lizard,  about  Three  hundred 
and  Fifty  Leagues  from  the  neareft  Coafl  of  Africa,  Five  hundred  from 
that  of  Brazil,  Five  hundred  and  Fifty,  though  others  fay  Six  hundred 
and  Twenty  North  Weft  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  full  Six 
Miles  long,  hardly  Four  in  Breadth,  and  about  Seven  Leagues  in  Circum¬ 
ference.  In  point  of  Size  fcarce  fo  big  as  the  Ifle  of  Bute.  As  it  rifes 
very  high  it  is  feen  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  being  full  of  Rocks  of  different 
Heights  looks  like  a  vaft  Fortrefs  in  the  SeaL 

The  Climate  of  this  little  Ifland  may  be  juftly  {filed  excellent,  for 
notwithftanding  its  Vicinity  to  the  Line,  the  Heat  is  fo  qualified  by  Breezes 
continually  flying  over  the  Rocks,  and  the  Air  is  fo  frequently  cooled  by 
fhort  refrefliing  Showers  that  it  is  equally  plealant  and  wholefome,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Inhabitants  being  in  a  Manner  free  from  Difeafes,  and  of  as 
clear  Complexions  as  in  Europe.  It  is  laid  that  they  never  have  the  Small 
Pox  in  their  own  little  "World,  but  are  extremely  apt  to  catch  the  Dif — 
eale,  if  they  remove  out  of  it.  It  is  alfo  very  remarkable  that  they  are 
exempt  from  Thunder  and  Lightning.  In  its  Appearance  St.  Helena  feems 
to  be  no  more  than  a  Congeries  of  rude  rough  Rocks,  amongfl  which  the 
natural  Soil  is  red,  friable,  and  refembles  Afhes,  from  which  Circumftances, 
and  the  finding  of  Sulphur  in  many  of  the  Cliffs,  fome  have  conjectured 
there  was  once  a  Vulcano.  To  the  Windward  it  is  utterly  inacceflible. 

rendered  a  fine  and  fertile  Country.  Yet  we  Twice  fent  People  thither  before  them,  who  made 
fo  bad  a  Report  both  of  the  Place  and  the  Inhabitants  that  we  defified  from  the  Defign  of  fix¬ 
ing  there.  The  French  have  efiablilhed  themfelvcs  in  the  Ifie  of  Mafcarenhas,  which  they  call 
Bourton,  and  fince  that  on  the  Ifland  of  Maurice,  which  they  flile  the  Ifle  of  France;  we  might 
hare  had  both  or  either  of  thefe.  Indeed  we  had  the  latter  even  before  the  Dutch,  who 
Twice  defer  ted  it,  and  from  our  Voyages  made  thither  to  cut  down  Ebony,  it  was  for  fome 
Time  Ailed  theEnglith  Forefl.  The  Portuguefe  retain  their  original  Settlement  for  Refrelhment 
at  Mozambique.  It  may  appear  inaccurate  to  treat  of  this,  which  is  commonly  efteemed  an 
African  Ifland,  in  the  prefent  Chapter,  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  Eafl:  India  Company,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  their  Settlements,  there  feemed  to  be  no  Impropriety  in  placing  it  here. 

The  Reader  if  he  is  inclined  to  fearch  more  thoroughly  into  this  Matter,  may  confult  the 
Decades  of  John  de  Barros.  The  noble  Colleftion  of  Voyages  by  Ramufio.  The  Voyages  for 
eftablifhing  the  Dutch  Eafl:  India  Company.  Ovington’s  Voyage  to  Surat,  p.  89.  Lockycr’s 
Account  of  the  Trade  to  India,  p.  304.  Hamilton’s  New  Account  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  vol.  i. 
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To  the  Leeward  there  are  but  few  Landing  Places,  and  thofe  difficult  and 
dangerous  from  the  Surf ;  fo  that  the  People  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a 
Place  which  Nature  has  impaled  with  Rocks,  and  furrounded  with  the 
Ocean.  The  Interior  of  the  Illand  hath  alfo  many  high  and  deep  Cliffs, 
but  there  are  fome  little  pleafant  Vallies  between  them,  and  rude  and  dan¬ 
gerous  as  thefe  Rocks  are,  the  Inhabitants  with  very  little  Abidance  from 
Art  have  made  Roads  through  them,  which  they  and  more  efpecially 
their  Slaves  pafs  with  great  Speed  and  Facility,  and  which  is  much  more 
wonderful,  have  taught  their  Horfes  to  do  the  like,  fo  that  how 
dreadful  foever  their  journeys  may  appear  to  Strangers,  yet  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  very  few  Accidents  happen  to  the  Natives,  who  think 
all  thefe  Inconveniencies  are  balanced  by  their  living  in  perfect  Se¬ 
curity. 

All  the  Advantages  which  this  Ifland  derives  from  Nature  have  been 
Rated  in  the  former  Paragraph,  whatever  is  found  in  it  befide  may  be 
truly  Riled  Exotic.  The  Soil  is  generally  very  thin,  though  in  fome  of 
the  Vallies  it  is  now  become  near  Two  Feet  deep,  and  from  the  regular 
Intervals  of  Rain  and  Sunfhine  very  fertile.  Hitherto  they  have  not  been 
able  to  raife  Wheat,  but  of  late  Years  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  they  have 
fown  Barley  with  Succefs.  Their  Gardens  produce  Yams,  Plantains,  Ba¬ 
nanas,  Water  Melons,  as  alfo  French  Beans,  Purflain,  Sorrel,  and  many 
other  wholefome  Herbs,  mod  of  them  Antifcorbutic.  As  to  Trees,  they 
have  Oranges,  Lemons,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pomegranates,  Apples,  and  by 
the  Care  of  the  Company  in  fending  a  French  Gentleman,  Mr.  Porier 
thither.  Vines  which  produce  excellent  Grapes,  of  which  hitherto  how¬ 
ever  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  Wine.  In  reference  to  Animals 
they  have  a  fufficient  Stock  of  Black  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  and  Hogs, 
with  a  Breed  of  fpirited  little  Horfes,  admirably  fuited  to  their  rugged 
Roads.  They  have  alfo  Plenty  of  domedic  Fowl,  fuch  as  Turkeys, 
Geefe,  Ducks,  Guinea  Fowl,  and  other  Poultry;  and  for  Game  they  have 
Pheafants,  Partridges,  Woodcocks,  and  Plenty  of  Sea  Birds.  Yet  the 
chief  Support  of  the  Natives  is  drawn  from  the  Sea,  which  abounds  with  a 
vad  Variety  of  excellent  Fiffi,  amongd  other  Mackrel,  Bonetta’s,  Con¬ 
ger  Eels,  &c.  It  is  a  Kind  of  negative  Advantage  that  they  have  not  either 
Beads  or  Birds  of  Prey,  or  venomous  Creatures  of  any  Kind.  But  with 
Rats  and  Mice  the  Ifland  is  exceedingly  infefted,  for  the  Dedrudtion  of 
which  no  effectual  Method  hath  been  yet  found.  In  the  Cavities  of  the 
Rocks,  the  Sea  Water  by  the  Help  of  the  Sun  is  turned  into  the  fined 
white  Salt.  Let  me  have  Leave  to  add,  though  none  of  our  Writers 
mention  it,  my  Conjecture,  that  they  have  alfo  upon  thefe  Rocks  the 

Orchilla 
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Orchilla  Weed  c,  as  it  is  certain  they  have  a  Kind  of  wild  Tobacco  which 
might  poflibly  by  tranfplanting  be  improved.  We  muft  not  omit  the 
principal  Blefling  of  St.  Helena,  which  is  Plenty  of  moil  excellent  Water 
itreaming  from  the  Rocks,  and  wandering  in  little  Rivulets  through  every 
Part  of  the  Ifland.  It  is  true  that  after  heavy  Rains  the  Water  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  brackifh  occafioned  by  the  wafhing  down  the  Salt  incruft  ed 
on  the  Rocks,  but  with  a  very  little  Attention  in  collecting  Water  in  Cif- 
terns  in  milder  Seafons,  this  Inconvenience  is  eafily  avoided. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  fettled  this  Ifland  in  the  laft  Century, 
that  their  Ships,  more  efpecially  Homeward-bound  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
might  meet  with  Refrelhments  and  Accommodations  there  as  the  Dutch 
did  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  Second  Dutch  War  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  Squadron,  the  Fort  being 
in  no  Condition  of  Defence,  but  the  Governor  and  Garrifon  retired  on 
board  the  Ships  with  their  Effects.  The  next  Year  Captain  Richard  Mun¬ 
dane,  being  lent  with  Four  Men  of  War  to  efcorte  our  Eaft  India  Ships,- 
came  to  take  in  Water  in  the  Road  of  St.  Helena,  when  perceiving  that 
the  Dutch  were  Mafters  of  the  Place  where  he  had  formerly  been  and 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  fent  fome  of  his  Boats  well 
manned  round  to  a  fmall  Creek  where  they  landed,  and  fcaling  the  Rocks 
with  infinite  Labour  and  Hazard  came  down  upon  the  Dutch  Fort,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  the  Ships  made  a  Defcent  and  a  brilk  Cannonade,  which 
loon  obliged  the  Governor  to  furrender  May  the  Seventh  1673.  It  was 
indeed  not  only  a  very  fhort- lived  but  alfo  a  very  unlucky  Conqueft  to  the 
Dutch,  for  the  Europa,  a  rich  Outward-bound  Eaft  India  Ship  coming  foon 
after  into  the  Road  was  feized,  and  the  Whole  of  the  Dutch  Outward-bound 
Eaft  India  Ships  were  very  near  fharing  the  fameFate,  being  decoyed  by  the 
Dutch  Flag  which  the  Governor  kept  Hying,  and  Two  of  the  largeft  Ships 
were  actually  taken.  At  his  Return  the  King  knighted  Captain  Mundane, 
and  as  the  Property  of  the  Ifland  was  veiled  in  the  Crown  by  Conqueft, 
his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  it  to  the  Eaft  India  Company  by  his 

c  This  Orchil,  which  the  French  call  Orfeille,  both  Corruptions  of  the  Italian  Word  Ro- 
ccella,  grows  on  all  the  Rocks  in  the  Canary  Iflands,  from  whence  they  ufually  export  Two 
thoufand  Five  hundred  Quintals  every  Year,  mod  of  which  is  bought  for  the  London  Market 
at  Four  Pounds  a  Quintal.  It  likewife  grows  on  the  Rocks  in  Barbary,  and  very  probably  on 
the  Rocks  here,  but  being  much  of  the  fame  Colour  with  them  is  feldom  difcovered  but  by 
fuch  as  are  well  acquainted  with  it.  Mr.  NieuhofF,  a  very  fenfible  Dutchman,  who  was  here  in 
x 6 <;8,  (See  Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  193)  tells  us,  that  the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena  produces 
nothing  valuable  except  a  very  fine  red  Colour,  which  feems  to  fupport  my  Conjefture,  though, 
it  may  alfo  have  another  Meaning.  The  belt  Method  for  preparing  Orchil  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Italian  Book,  intitled  Del’  Arte  Piatorla,  p.210. 

Charter, 
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Charter,  bearing  Date  the  Sixteenth  of  December  in  the  fame  Year, 
under  which  Grant  they  have  poffeffed  it  ever  fince  d. 

/■In  Chapel  or  James’s  Valley,  which  though  a  difficult  is  the  moil  com¬ 
modious  Landing  Place  in  the  Ille,  there  is  a  little  Town  confining  of  be¬ 
tween  Fifty  and  Sixty  Houfe.%  a  fmall  Church,  which  with  the  Governor’s 
Residence  were  rebuilt  at  the  Company’s  Expence  with  Materials  fent  from 
England  fomewhat  more  than  Twenty  Years  ago.  Moil  of  thefe  Houles 
are  or  at  leafl  are  turned  into  Places  of  public  Entertainment  when  the 
Shipping  arrive,  at  which  Seafon  mod  of  the  Inhabitants  repair  thither  to 
furnifh  the  Seamen  with  frefli  Provilions,  and  to  purchafe  Neceffaries  for. 
themfelves,  when  no  Pains  are  fpared  to  render  thofe  Strangers  all  the  good 
Offices  in  their  Power.  Lemon  or  Apple  Valley  where  there  is  alfo  excellent 
Water,  is  a  very  pleafant  Place.  Befides  thefe  there  is  in  the  interior  Part 
of  the  Me  a  larger  Spot  of  tolerable  plain  Ground,  to  come  at  which  how¬ 
ever  from  the  Town  in  Chapel  Valley  it  is  neceffiary  to  pais  Ladder  Hill 
near  the  Fort.  This  Plain  is  called  Long  Wood,  in  which  the  Governor 
hath  an  handl'ome  Country  Ploufe,  with  pleafant  Walks  planted  with  Fruit 
Trees,  and  here  alfo  are  kept  the  Company’s  Stock  of  Black  Cattle  for 
the  Service  of  their  Ships.  The  Inhabitants  have  their  Houfes,  which  are 
generally  fmall  and  neat,  in  the  little  Tallies  between  the  Cliffs  with  a  Gar¬ 
den,  a  fmall  Field,  and  a  Flovel  for  their  Slaves  behind  each.  In  the 
whole  Mand  there  may  be  about  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Families,  and 
thefe  have  amongft  them  about  Three  hundred  Slaves,  exceedingly  fer- 
viceable  to  their  Mailers,  who  live  comfortably  and  in  great  Tranquility. 

The  Company  for  the  Security  of  a  Place  of  fuch  Importance  to  them 
have  conilrudted  a  iirong  Fort,  well  provided  in  all  R.efpedts,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  numerous  Artillery.  This  Fort  completely  commands  the  Road 
(for  there  is  no  Harbour)  and  Ships  come  up  to  and  ride  at  Anchor  al- 


d  It  is  generally  afierted  that  this  Ifland  was  difcovered  by  Juan  de  Niteva,  a  Gentleman  of 
Galicia,  in  the  Service  of  Portugal,  on  the  21ft  of  May  A.  D.  1 502,  but  there  is  Reafon  to  thinlc 
it  was  feen  by  Vafquez  de  Gama  in  his  Firft  Voyage  Four  Years  before.  The  Portuguefe  left 
here  Hogs,  Poultry,  and  planted  fome  Fruit  Trees,  which  was  their  ufual  Cufiorn.  They  were 
however  fo  far  from  making  a  Settlement,  except  that  now  and  then  they  left  fome  fick  Men 
there,  that  they  made  a  Point  of  driving  out  a  few  Negroes  that  took  Shelter  therein.  A.  D.  1  ^88 
it  was  vifited  by  our  famous  Circumnavigator  Capt.  Cavendilh,  who  hath  given  a  very  ^'ooJ 
Account  of  it.  It  was  alfo  vifited  by  Sir  James  Lancafler,  who  made  the  Firfi  Voyage  in  theYaft 
India  Company’s  Service.  The  Portuguefe  erefled  a  Chapel  in  which  they  depofited  Infiruflions 
for' their  homeward-bound  Ships.  Other  Nations  followed  their  Example,  but  upon  their  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  Dutch  Letters,  the  Seamen  of  that  Nation  were  fo  exafperated  that  they  demolifhed 
the  Chapel  and  defiroyed  mofi  of  the  Trees.  But  about  1643  Two  great  Portuguefe  Carracks 
being  wrecked  here,  their  Crews  got  on  Shore,  and  once  more  replenifhed  the  Ifiand  with 
Cattle,  Hogs,  Goats,  &c.  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  we  took  Pollelfion  of  and  fettled  it. 
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mod:  clofe  to  the  Shore.  At  Chapel  Valley,  where  confidering  the  conftanf 
Difficulties  and  fometimes  Accidents  that  happen  in  bringing  Goods  on 
Shore,  a  Quay  would  be  a  great  Convemency,  and  might  be  made  at  no 
great  Expence.  The  other  Landing  Places  are  in  like  Manner  perfe&'ly 
fecured  by  flrong  Batteries  of  heavy  Cannon.  The  Garrifon  confffis  of 
about  Three  hundred  Men,  who  are  generally  healthy,  and  make  a  very 
good  Appearance.  In  cafe  of  Danger  all  the  Inhabitants  may  be  put  under 
Arms,  and  their  Slaves  are  furniffied  with  Iron  Crows,  with  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  roll  Showers  of  immenle  Stones  from  the  Rocks  upon 
any  Invaders.  The  Company  befides  other  Officers  maintain  likewife  a 
Chaplain  and  a  Schoolmafter  for  teaching  Engliffi,  Writing,  and  Arith¬ 
metic,  with  competent  Salaries.  The  Governor  fupplies  the  People’s 
Wants  from  the  Company’s  Storehoufes,  allowing  them  Six  Months  Credit 
for  what  they  purchafe.  Thefe  Debts  they  are  enabled  to  difcharge  by 
the  Money  they  receive  from  the  Seamen  and  Paffengers,  to  whom  they 
furniffi  frelh  Provifions,  which  is  all  the  Trade  they  have,  as  except  Fiffiing 
Boats  there  are  no  Veffels  belonging  to  the  Illand. 

The  flourishing  Condition  of  this  little  Ble  is  a  very  lingular  and  linking 
Proof  of  the  Benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  Situation,  which,  as  we 
have  obferved,  hath  raifed  into  fo  much  Conlequence  a  Rock  dellitute  of 
every  other  Advantage.  In  its  prefent  improved  State,  there  may  be  fome 
Doubt  made  whether  its  Strength  and  Size,  from  both  which  it  derives  an 
almofl  abfolute  Security,  do  not  compenlatc  for  all  other  Defeats,  and 
render  it  to  the  full  as  valuable  to  our  Company  as  any  Eftablifhment  of 
this  Nature  their  Competitors  pofTefs,  though  they  make  a  much  better 
Appearance.  The  annual  Ship  which  carries  the  neceflary  Stores  of  every 
Kind  is  the  only  Outward-bound  Indiaman  that  touches  here,  but  as  the 
Refreihment  of  the  Crews  of  Homeward-bound  VelTels  is  the  principal 
Ufe  of  this  Settlement,  any  poffible  Improvements  in  Agriculture  would  be 
highly  advantageous.  The  difcovering  there,  or  introducing  any  valuable 
Drugs,  or  Plants  that  yield  a  rich  Dye,  might  be  alfo  very  beneficial  to 
the  Inhabitants,  by  enabling  them  to  live  better,  and  to  make  more  vi¬ 
gorous  Efforts  in  the  Cultivation  of  their  fmali  Farms;  fome  have  alio 
thought  that  Means  might  be  found  by  the  Help  of  this  Ifland  to  keep  a 
more  regular  and  conffant  Correfpondence  between  the  Indies  and  Europe 
than  hath  been  hitherto  eftabliffied  e.  But  as  to  the  Utility  _and  Practica¬ 
bility  of  this  the  Company  mull  be  the  proper  Judges. 

C  II  A  P® 

c  The  Dutch,  who  were  very  well  acquainted  with  this  Ifland  aflert,  that  in  the  Clefts  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocks  there  are  Veins  of  very  valuable  Kinds  of  Boles  or  Earth.  Some  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Terra  Lemnia,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  it.  Some  in  the  Kooks  towards  the  South- 
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weft  of  the  Ifle  of  a  rich  bright  red,  which  may  poftibly  be  what  Nienhoff  mentions,  and  toward  ;• 
the  Eaft  Veins  of  a  very  fine  Azure.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by  the  Offer  or  a  Premium  the!  e 
Earths  might  be  recovered  ;  for  though  the  Inhabitants  are  not  in  any  high  Reputation  for 
•their  Induftry,  yet  from  Habit  they  are  very  dextrous  in  traverfing  the  Precipices  of  their  native 
■Country.  The  Company  have  always  fhewn  an  Inclination  to  promote  Improvements  ;  with 
•which  View,  A.  D.  1705,  they  caufed  to  be  tranfported  from  Gambron,  fome  of  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals  that  bear  the  Caramania  Wool,  which  however  it  is  probable  did  not  fucceed.  The  annual 
Expence  of  the  Company  in  refpefl  to  this  Settlement,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  whereas  their  Income  falls  fhort  of  One  thoufand  Pounds. 
In  a  State  of  the  Company’s  Accounts  dated  30th  September  A.  D.  1771,  it  appears  that  the 
Expence  of  their  Buildings  to  that  Period  amounted  to  28,1281.  The  Cafh  in  their  Trealury 
was  8852 1.  The  Value  of  their  civil  and  military  Stores  was  computed  at  37,558  b  Their  Plan¬ 
tations  at  1 1,1 661.  and  their  Slaves  at  4595I. 


CHAP,  IV. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Prefidency  of  Bombay  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar . 

THE  Defcription  and  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft  Indies  affords  a  fpacious 
Field,  that  would  require  much  Room,  great  Talents,  and  very  ex- 
tenfive  Information  to  treat  with  a  Degree  of  Accuracy  and  Precifton. 
Thele  Circumftances,  together  with  the  Importance  of  the  Subject  hath, 
of  late  Years  more  efpecially,  produced  from  many  Perfons  of  diftinguifhed 
Abilities,  a  Variety  of  Works  that  do  Honour  to  their  refpedtive  Authors, 
as  well  as  contribute  to  the  ample  Satisfaction  of  the  Public.  As  the 
Scene  is  continually  changing  from  Revolutions  that  happen  there  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World,  thefe  muft  continue  to 
furnifh  Materials  which  will  call  forth  new  Performances  of  the  fame 
Nature,  and  thefe  without  Doubt  will  be  equally  well  received.  What 
is  here  propofed  is  to  exhibit  a  concife  View  of  our  Settlements  in  the  Eaft, 
with  fuch  Circumftances  as  may  beft  ferve  to  point  out  their  Confequence 
relative  to  Great  Britain.  To  perform  this  with  all  poffible  Brevity  and 
Perfpicuity,  the  eafieft  and  plaineft  Method  that  can  be  purfued  is  to 
fpeak  of  the  feveral  Prefidencies  the  Company  have  eftablifhed,  and  their 
fubordinate  Factories,  in  that  Order  in  which  they  lie  according  to  the 
Geography  of  the  Country  a. 

First 

a  The  principal  Objects  here  confidered  are  the  Situation  of  the  Company’s  Pofleftions,  their 
Extent  and  Condition,  the  Time  and  Manner  in  which  they  were  acquired,  the  particular  Pur- 
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First,  then  with  regard  to  the  Coart:  of  Malabar,  the  Company  have 
ertablifhed  their  Seat  of  Government  at  Bombay.  This  is  an  Eland  lying  in 
the  Latitude  of  Nineteen  Degrees  North,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  Seventy- 
two  Degrees  Eightefen  Minutes  Eaft  from  London;  One  hundred andThirty 
Miles  South  from  Surat,  and  Two  hundred  North  from  Goa.  It  is, 
though  in  many  Reipedts  a  Place  of  great  Importance,  yet  of  very  fmall 
Extent,  being  not  more  than  Twelve  Miles  in  Circumference.  The 
Climate  was  heretofore  efteemed  very  unwholefome  from  a  Variety  of 
Caufes,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  vaft  Number  of  Coco  Trees  which 
hindered  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Air,  the  Manuring  thefe  Trees  with 
Fiih,  from  whence  arofe  putrid  Exhalations,  and  from  thole  alfo  of  Sea 
Oufe  and  Pools  of  ftagnated  Waters.  Thefe  Caufes  being  now  in  a  great 
Mealure  removed  the  Eland  is  at  prefent  erteemed  tolerably  healthy,  and 
thofe  who  live  temperately  fpend  many  Years  there  without  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  Inconvenience.  The  Soil  is  not  very  fertile,  producing  only  Fruit,  a 
great  Quantity  of  Coco’s  and  a  little  Rice,  infomuch  that  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  depend  in  a  great  Meafure  for  their  Provifions  upon  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Continent  and  Elands.  The  Water  alfo  is  but  indifferent,  there  being- 
but  few  good  Springs  in  the  Eland  L 

The  City  or  Town  of  Bombay,  which  is  about  a  Mile  in  Circuit,  is  very 
pleafantly  and  conveniently  fituated,  and  in  its  prefent  State  is  large,  com¬ 
modious  and  well  built.  The  Harbour  is  equally  fafe  and  capacious,  pro- 

pofes  they  are  intended  toanfwer,  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  their  Importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  are  all  folid  and  permanent  Points,  from  the  Contemplation  of  which  we  can  at  all  Times 
form  a  Judgment  of  the  State  of  Affairs  in  thefe  far  diftant  Countries,  as  well  as  of  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Events  that  happen  in  them,  to  which  there  will  be  always  fuch  Attention  due  as 
is  proportioned  to  the  Benefits  refuldng  from  them  to  the  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Revenues 
of  this  Nation. 

b  The  Climate  in  Bombay  is  at  prefent  by  no  Means  fo  intemperate  as  fome  of  our  old 
Writers  reprefent  it.  The  dry  Seafon  lads  for  eight  Months,  during  which  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  is  generally  tempered  by  alternate  Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  Towards  theClofe  of  May  they 
have  ufually  a  terrible  Storm  which  brings  in  the  Rains  that  laft  to  the  Beginning  of  September, 
refrefh  the  Air,  reftore  Moifture  and  the  Power  of  Vegetation  to  the  Earth,  and  are  by  no 
Means  unhealthy.  The  Country  by  Dint  of  Cultivation  produces  Abundance  of  Cocos  in  which 
the  Wealth  of  the  Inhabitants  confifls ;  fome  Rice,  and  great  Abundance  of  excellent  Onions, 
which  with  Variety  as  well  as  Plenty  of  good  Fifh,  fupply  no  inconfiderable  Part  of  their  Sub- 
fiftence  to  the  Natives.  In  this  Refpeft  they  might  be  much  better  accommodated  if  vaft  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Fifh  caught  upon  the  Coafts  of  thefe  Iflands  were  not  falted  and  fent  to  Surat  and  other 
Places,  in  which  Trade  there  are  many  large  Boats  employed.  The  Salt  likewife  expended  in 
this  Fifhery  is  manufa&ured  here,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  made  for  the  Account  of  the  Company; 
this  is  certainly  much  better  than  laying  the  Fifh  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  and  corrupting  the 
Air,  as  was  formerly  praftifed.  The  Company  have  Two  fine  Gardens,  One  of  them  a  little 
Way  out  of  Town,  the  other  at  the  Governor’s  Country-feat,  both  very  pleafant  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  Company  have  likewife  an  Eftate  in  Land,  the  Profits  of  which  are  brought  to 
their  Account. 
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tested  by  a  regular  Fortrefs  very  ftrong,  and  to  which  at  different  Times 
Alterations  and  Additions  have  been  made  at  a  great  Expence.  Thefe, 
though  every  way  fufficient  for  Defence  againft  the  Country  Powers 
might,  from  their  being  commanded  by  an  adjacent  Eminence,  have  been 
expofed  to  great  Danger  if  attacked  by  Europeans,  but  that  Inconveni¬ 
ence  is  now  removed.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  fortified  Pofts  in  the 
Iiland,  by  which  it  is  rendered  perfectly  lecure.  This  with  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  its  Port,  in  which  there  is  a  fine  Dock  that  will  admit  a  Seventy 
Gun  Ship,  together  with  other  Docks  and  convenient  Places  for  building  and 
repairing  Ships,  much  fuperior  to  any  in  other  Parts  of  India,  have  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Settlement,  in  Time  of  War  more  efpecially 
when  his  Majefty’s  Ships  come  thither  to  repair,  and  are  readily  fupplied 
with  all  Neceffaries.  Merchant  Ships  are  at  all  Times  repaired  here,  and 
fome  even  of  Seven  or  Eight  Hundred  Tons  Burthen  are  built  here 
either  for  the  Company’s  Service  as  Cruizers,  or  to  be  employed  in  Trade. 
Gunpowder  is  likewife  made  in  great  Quantities  not  only  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Ships  and  Settlement,  but  alfo  for  fupplying  Madrafs  and  Bengal. 
Thefe  are  Circumftances  which  render  this  Iiland  wonderfully  populous. 
Amongff  its  Inhabitants  there  are  many  rich  Merchants,  and  formerly  a 
Multitude  of  Weavers,  of  whom  fome  remain,  the  Reft  of  the  People  are 
Planters  and  Farmers,  who  under  the  Prote&ion  of  the  Company  enjoy 
Plenty  and  Peace  c. 

Bombay  was  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  in  the  Poffeftion  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  notwithftanding  the  Convenience  of  its  Port,  derived  little  Be¬ 
nefit  from  it.  This  induced  them  upon  the  Marriage  of  their  Infanta  Ca¬ 
therine,  to  make  a  Ceffion  of  it  to  our  King  Charles  the  Second ;  who  fent 
a  Fleet  with  a  conliderable  Body  of  Land  Forces  to  receive  it,  and  at 
length,  though  not  without  much  Reluftance,  it  was  put  into  our  Hands. 
The  chief  Difficulties  were  raifed  by  the  Clergy,  and  efpecially  by  the  Je- 
fuits,  who,  at  length,  by  an  equivocal  Interpretation  of  the  Grant,  kept 
the  Iiland  of  Salfet,  which  hath  been  fince  conquered  by  the  Marattahs. 
Our  King  had  not  the  Iiland  long  in  his  Hands  before  it  was  evident  that 


c  We  were  in  PoffefTion  of  the  Iiland,  Town,  and  Haven,  many  Years  before  they  turned 
much  to  our  Advantage,  owing  to  a  Variety  of  Accidents,  but  more  efpecially  to  an  ill-judged 
War  with  the  Mogul,  and  to  our  Difputes  with  the  Dutch.  Thefe  produced  two  Invafions, 
which  the  Strength  of  the  Place  enabled  us  to  repel.  But  when  once  our  Prefidents  began  to 
have  a  true  Notion  of  the  Company’s  Interelf,  and  in  confequence  of  this  encouraged  Trade, 
received  Strangers  kindly,  and  treated  the  Inhabitants  with  Juftice  and  Lenity,  the  Number  of 
People  gradually  increafed.  There  is  a  general  religious  Toleration  of  Portuguese,  Moors,  Perfees, 
Gentoos,  and  other  Nations,  fo  that  every  Man  is  free  in  Opinion,  fecure  in  his  Perfon  and  fafein 
bis  Property.  The  State  of  this  Ifland  therefore  candidly  confidered  is  a  decifive  Proof  of 
bis  Effefts  that  might  be  produced  by  the  Excellence  of  our  Government  in  any  Part  of  India. 

the 
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the  Revenues  were  by  no  Means  adequate  to  the  Expence,  and  therefore 
at  the  Requefi:  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  his  Majefty  relinquifhed  all  his- 
Rights  to  the  Iiland,  Port,  and  Fortifications  to  them,  referving  only  the 
Sovereignty  and  a  very  fmall  Quit-rent,  and  under  that  Grant  it  hath  been 
enjoyed  ever  fince  d. 

After  this  valuable  Acquifition  came  thus  into  their  Hands,  it  was 
very  wifely  judged  expedient  by  the  Company  to  transfer  thither  the  Prefi- 
dency  from  Surat,  where  it  had  been  eftablifhed  under  the  Protection  of 
the  Mogul,  which  was  done  for  many  weighty  Reafons.  The  Place  was 
their  own  in  which  they  were  abfolute  Matters,  The  Harbour  fo  com¬ 
modious,  as  under  a  good  Government  to  attract  Merchants  from  all 
Quarters ;  and  the  Situation  of  the  Place  exceedingly  convenient  for  ma¬ 
naging  the  Commerce  of  the  whole  Coatt.  The  fupreme  Power  is 
lodged  in  the  Prefident  and  his  Council,  compofed  generally  of  Nine  Per- 
fons  appointed  by  the  Company,  who  have  the  Management  of  all  Af¬ 
fairs  Civil  and  Military.  Judicial  Proceedings  belong  to  the  Mayor’s 
Court,  ereCted  by  Charter,  which  with  proper  Regulations  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  exceedingly  ufeful  to  the  Settlement.  The  Members  of  the  Council 
have  alfo  the  principal  Offices  in  the  Company’s  Service  allotted  to  them, 
that  is,  to  fuch  as  are  refident  there,  fome  being  always  abfent  in  Quality 
of  Chiefs  at  their  fubordinate  Factories.  Thefe  hold  a  conftant  Corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Prefident  and  Council ;  which  Correfpondence,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Deliberations  and  Refolutions,  are  regularly  tranfmitted 
Home  to  the  Directors  e. 

— . 

d  The  Portuguefe  came  into  PofTeflion  of  Bombay  and  the  Iflands  dependant  upon  it,  A.D. 
1537.  They  held  them  for  above  a  Century  with  very  little  Improvement,  except  maintaining  a 
IVIultitude  of  Priefts,  and  carrying  on  but  very  little  Trade,  fo  that  it  was  confidered  as  of  no 
great  Confequence  to  the  Crown  when  it  was  given  up  to  us.  We  did  notenter  into  PofTeflion 
till  the  Year  1665.  The  Treaty  of  Marriage,  by  the  Eleventh  Article  of  which  the  Ceflion  was 
made,  was  dated  the  23d  of  June  1661.  The  Fleet  and  Forces  fent  by  King  Charles  under  the 
Command  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  the  next  Year,  coft  the  Crown 
One  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds,  and  when  we  did  get  PofTeflion  we  were  defrauded  of  Salfet 
and  Caranjar,  becaufe  not  mentioned  by  Name,  though  included  as  Royalties  belonging  to 
Bombay  and  inlerted  in  the  Map  which  w'as  delivered  to  the  King.  T  he  Grant  of  the  Crown  to 
the  Company  bears  Date  the  27th  of  March  1668.  We  had  from  that  Period  continual  Difputes 
with  the  Portuguefe,  till  they  were  difpoffeffed  of  Salfet  and  the  other  Iflands  by  the  Marattahs, 
which  Conquefl:  however  could  not  deflroy  our  previous  Claim  of  Right. 

e  The  Crown  and  the  Company  were  equally  defirous  that  a  Court  of  Juflice  Ihould  be 
eflablifhed  here  conformable  to  our  Laws.  The  Mayor’s  Court  was  accordingly  erected  by  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  in  the  Thirteenth  of  George  I.  and  again  by  the  like  Power  in  the  Firfl  of  his  late 
Majefly’s  Reign.  It  is  at  prefen t  eftablifhed  by  virtue  of  Letters  Patent  dated  the  Eighth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  in  the  Twenty-lixth  of  his  late  Majefty,  all  exprefling  the  great  Confequence  of  main¬ 
taining  Order,  Juflice,  and  Equity  amongft  the  Inhabitants ;  and  tf  by  any  Regulations  thefe  can 
be  more  effectually  fecured,  there  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Crown,  which  is  the  Fountain  of  Juflice, 
will  afford  all  neceflary  Afliflance  to  the  Company  to  render  thofc  under  their  Jurifdidtion  happy. 
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The  moft  Northern  Place  in  which  we  have  any  Refident  is  Scindy  or 
Tatta,  once  the  Capital  of  an  independant  Kingdom  of  the  fame  Name, 
on  the  River  Indus.  At  prefent  this  Place  is  poflefled  by  one  Golam 
Shah,  who  Riles  himfelf  Prince  of  Scindy,  and  notwithftanding  the  Con- 
fufion  that  hath  fo  long  reigned  in  thefe  Parts,  there  is  Rill  a  very  confi- 
derable  Commerce  carried  on  here  in  fome  of  the  richeR  Commodities, 
and  in  many  of  the  RneR  Manufactures  in  the  EaR.  The  Trade  of  the 
Company  however  hath  been  very  much  embarraffed  from  a  Mifunder- 
Randing  with  the  Prince,  for  removing  of  which  there  was  a  Treaty 
made  fome  Years  ago,  but  we  are  not  able  to  fay  what  Effects  it  hath 
produced.  We  have  alfo  a  Refident  at  Cambay,  in  the  Latitude  of  Twenty- 
three  Degrees,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  the  fame  Name,  in  a  very 
fertile  Country,  abounding  with  a  Variety  of  rich  Commodities  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures.  Some  very  judicious  Perfons  have  thought  that  greater  Ad¬ 
vantages  might  be  drawn  from  both  thefe  Places  than  have  accrued  for 
fome  Time  paR,  and  it  is  in  Hopes  of  this  that  our  Correfpondence 
.  with  them  is  Rill  continued.  Surat  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  Twenty-one 
Degrees  Ten  Minutes,  it  was  formedy  One  of  the  moR  famous  Marts 
in  the  EaR,  but  is  at  this  Time  much  declined,  and  what  Commerce 
Rill  remains  is  owing  to  its  being  immediately  under  our  Protection,  a  Cir- 
cumRance  that  may  hereafter  poflibly  become  of  greater  Confequence  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  As  in  this  Part  of  the  World  Countries  and  Cities  change 
their  Appearance  and  Conditions  much  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  F. 

I 

f  The  City  of  Surat  ftands  upon  the  River  Tappi.  The  Port  is  at  Suhali.  It  rofe  into  Con¬ 
fequence  from  its  happy  Situation,  which  drew  to  it  the  Commerce  of  all  that  Part  of  India,  and 
our  Faftory  was  fixed  there  A.  D.  1612.  Befides  this  it  was  the  Place  from  which  the  Moors 
embarked  for  Mecca,  which  alfo  caufed  a  great  Refort  thither.  Aurengzebe  when  he  became 
Mafter  of  it,  furrounded  it  with  a  Wall,  built  aFortrefs,  and  kept  aFleet  to  protect  the  Inhabitants 
from  Pirates,  allotting  the  Revenue  arifing  from  a  large  Diftrift  of  Lands  for  the  confiant  Sup¬ 
port  of  this  Force  On  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire  Things  fell  here  as -in  other  Places  into 
great  Confufion,  fo  that  compelled  by  the  Depredations  committed  on  our  Trade  from  thence, 
we  made  ourfelves  Matters  of  it  in  our  own  Defence.  The  Mogul  recognized  this  Aftion  and  made 
a  Grant  to  the  Company,  4th  September  1759,  of  the  Cattle  and  of  the  Office  of  Deroga  or  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet,  with  the  Tanka  or  Salary  of  two  Lacks  of  Rupees  for  its  Maintenance,  to  which 
with  the  Lands  before-mentioned  we  have  a  legal  Title.  The  Rents  of  thofe  Lands  affigned  for 
the  Support  of  the  Governor  and  the  Salary  of  the  Deroga  are  ill  paid,  and  the  Marattahs 
have  an  Agent  to  receive  their  Chout  or  Proportion  of  the  Revenue,  to  prevent  their  harraffing 
the  Inhabitants.  But  under  all  thefe  Difadvantages  the  holding  this  City  is  of  fome  Confequence 
as  well  as  Credit  to  the  Company.  The  Invettments  are  chiefly  in  fuch  Goods  as  are  fit  for 
the  Guinea  Trade,  and  in  large  Quantities  of  Cotton  for  the  Bengal  and  China  Markets.  Con- 
fiderable  Merchants  here  buy  up  European  Commodities  which  they  fend  into  the  interior  Parts 
of  India,  and  there  is  good  Ground  to  hope,  if  the  Country  Government  was  once  well  fettled, 
the  Commerce  of  Surat  would  fpeedily  revive. 


At 
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At  Carwar  which  lies  to  the  South  of  Bombay  in  the  Latitude  of  Fif¬ 
teen  Degrees,  we  had  formerly  a  Fort  feated  in  a  fine  healthy  Country, 
and  upon  a  pleafimt  River,  but  we  have  not  any  Thing  to  do  there 
at  prefent.  Onor  in  the  Latitude  of  Fourteen  Degrees  is  likewife  feated 
in  a  good  Country  abounding  with  Pepper,  for  the  Purchafe  of  which 
we  have  dill  a  Reffdent  there.  Tillicherry  in  the  Latitude  of  Twelve 
Degrees  Thirty  Minutes,  hath  a  fmall  Fort  and  a  Town  near  it,  the  prin- 
cipal  Objedt  of  Trade  here  is  Cardemoms,  a  Spice  peculiar  to  this  Part 
of  the  World,  but  on  account  of  the  Expence  the  Company  it  is  faid  is 
difpofed  to  withdraw  from  thence.  Ajengo  is  a  little  neat  Fort  about 
Thirty-five  Miles  North  of  Cape  Comorin,  eredled  about  Fourfcore  Years 
fince  for  the  Sake  of  the  Pepper  Trade,  but  the  principal  Ufe  now  made 
of  it  is  for  the  Slaughter  of  Black  Cattle  for  the  Subfiftence  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Bombay.  The  whole  Extent  of  the  Malabar  Coad  is  about 
Nine  hundred  Miles,  in  which  we  had  formerly  feveral  more  Factories 
than  at  prefent,  but  the  Pepper  Trade  being  of  lefs  Confequence  fince 
our  Improvements  made  at  Bencoolen,  they  have  to  fave  Charges  been 
withdrawn.  The  Trade  to  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Gulph  of  Per- 
fia  were  alfo  with  great  Propriety  put  under  the  Dire&ion  of  this  Prefi- 
dency,  when  in  a  much  more  flouridling  Condition  than  they  are  at  this 
Juncture,  though  in  procefs  of  Time  perhaps  they  may  recovers. 

The  Company’s  Servants,  private  Traders,  and  Merchants  of  all  Na¬ 
tions  redding  here  carry  on  a  condant  and  extenfive  Commerce  through 
all  Parts  of  the  Indies,  which  in  many  different  Circumdances  proves  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beneficial  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bombay.  This  Commerce  con- 
lids  in  fupplying  feveral  Ports  on  the  Malabar  Coad,  on  that  of  Arabia, 
and  in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  with  Provifions,  Goods,  and  Manufactures 
brought  from  Madrafs,  Bengal,  and  other  Places,  as  well  as  European 
Commodities,  and  carrying  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  thefe  Places, 
according  as  they  are  in  Demand  to  thofe  Settlements  refpedtively.  This 

g  The  Company  had  formerly  a  very  confiderable  and  profitable  Trade  in  Perfia,  for  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  which  they  had  Factories  at  Ifpahan  and  fome  other  Places,  but  particularly  at 
Gombron  or  Gambron  on. the  Coaft,  where  they  annually  fold  from  Five  Hundred  to  a  Thoufand 
Bales  of  Cloth.  This  Commerce  was  very  much  decayed  when  the  French  under  the  Count 
d’Eftaing  plundered  the  Factory  A.  D.  1760,  and  it  has  not  been  judged  expedient  to  refettle  it. 
The  only  Place  in  the  Gulph  in  which  we  have  now  any  Settlement  is  Bufiorah,  which  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Signior,  where  we  Hill  vend  fome  Woollen-goods.  There  is  alfo  a  great  Refort  to 
this  Port  from  Bengal,  Surat,  and  other  Places  as  well  as  Bombay,  and  thefe  Veffels  pay  a  Con- 
fulagc  to  the  Company  for  their  Protedtion.  There  is  Reafon  to  hope,  that  if  the  Affairs  of 
Perfia  were  once  more  in  a  fettled  Condition  our  Commerce  there  might  revive.  A  Ship  is  fent 
once  in  Two  Years  to  Mocha  on  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  from  Bombay  to  purchafe  between  Three 
and  Four  thoufand  Bales  of  Coffee,  each  Bale  being  above  Three  hundred  Weight. 

It 
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-it  is  which  conftitutes  what  is  ftiled  the  Country  Trade.  Befides  this  the 
Gentlemen  at  Bombay  fend  ufually  an  annual  Ship  to  China,  and  diftri- 
bute  their  Returns  from  thence  through  the  feveral  Places  before-men¬ 
tioned.  As  in  the  Management  of  fo  much  Bufinefs  a  great  and  conftant 
Circulation  of  Specie  becomes  requifite,  a  Bank  under  the  Direction 
chiefly  of  the  Prefident  and  Council  hath  been  eredted  here,  and  there 
■are  befides  many  private  Perfons  who  are  Dealers  in  Money,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  acquire  as  large  Fortunes  by  lending  at  Refpondentia  as  are  raifed 
by  being  concerned  either  in  Shipping  or  in  Trade.  It  is  by  lome  or  by 
feveral  of  thefe  Methods  that  the  Britifh  Subjects  in  this  Ifland  accumu¬ 
late  gradually  thofe  Ellates  which  center  at  length  in  this  Country,  where 
the  Enjoyment  of  their  Friends  and  Families  can  alone  compenfate  for 
their  long  Labours  intheEaflL 

There  are  many  of  the  little  States  on  the  Coafls  of  Arabia  and  Ma¬ 
labar  that  have  been  from  a  long  Series  of  Time  as  much  addidled  to 
(Plunder  and  Piracy  as  thofe  of  Barbary,  which  rendered  the  Navigation 
of  thefe  Seas  equally  hazardous  and  precarious.  The  Succefs  of  thefe 
Freebooters  fometimes  infpired  their  Chiefs  with  fuch  Ambition,  and  at 
•  the  fame  Time  furniflied  them  with  fuch  Acceffions  of  Power  as  rendered 
them  formidable  even  to  the  Europeans,  more  efpecially-  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  at  length  to  the  Dutch  and  Englifh,  till  by  the  Affiflance  of  a 
■Squadron  of  his  late  Majefly’s  Ships  their  principal  Forts  were  taken  and 
•their  Naval  Force  ruined,  though  not  fo  entirely  extirpated  as  not  to  be 
Rill  in  fome  Degree  troublefome.  This  obliges  the  Company  to  keep  up 
•a  regular  Marine  at  Bombay,  confiding  of  feveral  Veffels  carrying  from 
.Six  to  Twenty  Guns,  conflrudted  in  a  particular  Manner  to  accommodate 
them  for  this  Service.  Thefe  armed  Veffels  are  chiefly  employed  as 
Cruizers  and  Convoys,  and  fometimes  for  carrying  Military  Stores  and 
Goods  to  other  Settlements,  and  bringing  back  proper  Returns.  This 
Marine  Eftabiifhment  is  of  great  Confequence  to  the  Settlement,  as  it 
not  only  gives  Security  to  their  Commerce,  and  keeps  their  turbu¬ 
lent  Neighbours  in  awe,  but  alfo  conciliates  the  Friendship  and  Ef- 

h  The  Cargoes  ufually  exported  from  Bombay  confifl  of  Rice,  Cocos,  that  is,  Coco-nuts, 
which  are  a  great  Commodity,  Cardamoms,  Pepper,  and  other  Goods  collected  from  different 
Parts  of  the  Malabar  Coaft.  From  Gambron  or  Bufforah  they  bring  Hing  or  Affafcetida,  red 
Earth,  Sulphur,  Dates  dry  and  wet,  Almonds,  Raifins,  and  feveral  rich  Drugs.  Mocha  and 
Mufcat  afford  the  fame  Kind  of  Goods,  and  frequently  a  Balance  in  Money.  From  Scindy 
they  bring  Putchuk,  Rice,  fome  Piece  Goods  and  Leather.  The  Cargo  of  the  China  Shipcon- 
fifls  in  Tea,  raw  and  wrought  Silks,  China-ware,  Sugar  and  Sugar-candy,  the  bed  Part  of 
which  is  again  re-exported  to  fome  or  other  of  the  Places  before  mentioned. 

teem. 
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teem,  as  well  as  the  RefpeT  of  other  Nations,  who  very  willingly  accept 
of  their  Protection  h 

The  unfair  and  injurious  ConduCl  of  the  Portuguefe  in  refped  to  their 
Ceffions  to  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  Marriage  with  their  Infanta  Ca¬ 
therine  hath  been  already  explained.  This  ConduCt  of  theirs,  beudes  in¬ 
numerable  other  Inconveniencies  involved  the  Eaft  India  Company  in  con¬ 
tinual  Difputes  and  Altercations  with  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  of  the 
Portuguefe  Settlements  for  near  Threefcore  Years,  as  appears  by  nume¬ 
rous  Memorials  and  other  Papers  ftill  preferved  among  the  Archives  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  many  of  which  I  have  perufed.  They  wrere  at  length  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Marattahs  making  themfelves  Mafters  of  Salfet,  Caran- 
jar,  and  the  other  Hies  that  in  a  Manner  hem  in  that  of  Bombay.  This 
however  was  only  changing  One  troublefome  Neighbour  for  another, 
though  the  lefs  vexatious  of  the  Two,  but  beyond  all  Doubt  we  can 
never  render  this  Settlement  of  that  Confequence  which  it  ought  to  be, 
but  by  delivering  ourfelves  fome  Way  or  other  from  thefe  Embarralf?- 
xnents  k.. 

The  Company  feem  indeed  of  late  Years  to  have  paid  more  Attention 
than  formerly  to  Bombay,  but  by  no  Means  more  than  it  deferves,  or 
.to  fpeak  with  greater  Accuracy,  than  it  requires.  They  have  increafed,  as 
the  Reader  will  fee  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Page,  the  Military  Eftabliih- 

*  One  of  the  mod  famous  of  thefe  Pirates  in  our  Times  was  Angria,  whofe  Anceftors  fora- 
Century  had  exercifed  the  fame  Profeflion,  being  originally  Subjects  to  Seva  Rajah.  This  Man. 
had  gradually  acquired  not  only  a  great  naval  Force,  and  feveral  Iflands  drongly  fortified  within 
Twenty  or  Thirty  Miles  of  Bombay,  but  a  Territory  alfo  on  the  Continent  One  hundred. Miles 
long  and  Sixty  broad.  Governor  Boon  after  an  unfuccefsful  Attempt  concluded  a  Treaty  with 
him  A.  D.  1715,  which  he  broke.  Admiral  Mathews  was  not  more  happy  in  1723..  Aftes 
this  Angria  took  the  Deptford  Indiaman,  feveral  Dutch  Ships,  and  fome  Places  on  the  Coaft 
from  the  Portuguefe.  He  was  at  length  totally  ruined  by  the  worthy  Admiral  Watfonin  February 
1756,  who  took  by  Storm  his  Fortrefs  of  Geriah,  and  dedroyed  his  naval  Power,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  Fifteen  Grabs,  which  carried  Six  and  Nine  Pounders,  Five  Ketches,  Two  Ships  of 
Forty  Guns,  and  about  Forty  Gallivats  and  other  fmall  Craft. 

k  This  Illand  of  Salfet,  exclufive  of  the  fmaller  Ifles  that  lie  about  it,  is  twice  the  Size  of 
Bombay,  feparated  from  it  by  a  Gut  of  the  Sea  not  a  Gunfhot  over,  and  extending  northwards 
towards  the  Continent,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  another  very  narrow  Strait.  It.is  a  very 
pleafant  fruitful  Ifle,  and  if  it  v/as  in  the  Hands  of  indudrious  Inhabitants  the  Produce  of  it 
would  be  very  confiderable.  It  is  at  prefent  peopled  chiefly  by  half-cad  Portuguefe  Farmers, 
who  remained  there  after  it  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the  Marattahs.  They  raife  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Rice,  but  what  they  chiefly  depend  upon  for  their  Subfidence  is  rearing  Poultry,  Hogs,  &c. 
and  cultivating  Greens  and  Roots  with  which  they  daily  fupply  the  Inhabitants  of  Bombay, 
who  would  be  grievoufly  didrefled  if  deprived  of  thefe  Provifions,  as  they  fometimes  weie  by 
the  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  Time  of  Governor  Phipps  entered  into  an  Alliance  with.  Angria  and 
gave  Shelter  to  his  VefTels  when  chaced  by  thofe  of  the  Company.. 
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ment  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  when  fully  complete  it  will  be  very  formi¬ 
dable,  and  muft  at  all  Events  be  very  expeniive.  The  Motives  to  this 
Conduct,  if  we  may  prefume  to  develope  them,  were  not  only  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  this  Ifland,  but  providing  alfo  for  that  of  Madrafs,  by  keeping 
fuch  a  Force  on  the  Back  of  the  Marattahs,  as  might  enable  us  to  make  a 
Diverfion  whenever  thele  reftlefs  People  were  troublefome  to  either  Settle¬ 
ment.  This  however  can  never  be  thoroughly  effecled  without  the  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Iflands  before-mentioned.  Some  very  judicious  Perfons, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  State  of  Things  in  this  Part  of  the  World, 
have  thought  that  confidering  the  whole  Malabar  Coafl  is  pofleffed  by 
many  independant  Princes,  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  and  often 
at  open  War,  few  of  them  having  any  better  Title  than  Force  or  Fraud  to 
their  Dominions,  and  at  all  Times  courting  our  Friendship,  it  might  be 
poffible  for  us  by  Means  of  Negotiation  to  obtain  fuch  Conceffions  as 
might  be  requifite  for  the  Profperity  of  this  Prefidency.  Others 
again  with  at  leaf!  equal  Probability  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have 
this  Alternative  only  in  our  Power,  to  purchafe  the  Places  that  we  want  or 
to  conquer  them,  either  of  which  will  be  attended  with  much  Expence. 
If  thefe  Methods  are  declined  another  muft  be  adopted,  which  is  the  re¬ 
ducing  the  prefent  and  propofed  Establishments,  which  otherwife  muff 
prove  a  constant  and  heavy  Burden  upon  the  Company  without  produc¬ 
ing  any  confiderable  Advantage.  A  Matter  that  certainly  deferves  great 
Confederation,  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent  State  of  Things,  when  the 
Face  of  our  Affairs  in  India  are  fo  much  changed  from  what  they  for¬ 
merly  were,  and  when  from  Principles  of  found  Policy  it  becomes  requifite 
to  purfue  fuch  Meafures  as  may  prevent  their  changing  again  b 

1  The  moft  proper  Method  of  explaining  what  is  Said  in  the  Text  will  be  to  give  the  State 
of  the  Bombay  Account  from  May  1769,  to  May  1770,  which  flood  thus.  The  Number  on 
the  civil  Eflablifhment  was  Ninety-fix,  the  Charges  124,428  b  the  Military  Eflabliftiment  con- 
filled  of  1883  Europeans,  and  6301  Seapoys :  Total  of  the  Military  Charges  182,369b  Forti¬ 
fications  and  Buildings  78,827  b  Total  of  the  Charges  385,624  b  Civil  and  Military  Stores 
133,625  1.  Goods  for  Europe  295,429!.  Debts  due  to  the  Company  289,792  b  Balance  in  the 
Treafury  49,242  b  Iuveflments  117,086!.  Annual  net  Receipts  of  the  Revenue 66,566 1.  (In 
1 767  it  yielded  near  80  000  1.)  Value  of  the  Ships  74,831 1.  Of  the  Elephants,  &c.  1098  b  of 
the  Pla’e,  Houlhold  Furniture  15,037  b  Of  the  Slaves  196  b  Of  the  Company’s  Plantations 
29,058  I. 
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SECT.  III. 

Fhe  Preftde?icy  of  Fort  St.  George  on  the  Coajl  of  Choromanael. 

THE  Eaftern  Part  of  the  Peninfula  on  this  Side  the  Ganges  called  the 
Coafl  of  Choromandel  or  Cormandel,  is  a  fpacious  noble  Region 
watered  by  many  fine  Rivers,  and  beautifully  diverfified  with  Hills,  Plains, 
and  Woods  producing  all  the  Neceflaries  and  Conveniences  of  Life  in  the 
greateft  Plenty.  The  Sea  Line  of  this  excellent  Country  reaches  about 
Two  hundred  Leagues,  and  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  correfponding  with 
the  Induftry  and  Ingenuity  of  its  Inhabitants,  it  was  filled  with  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages  well  peopled,  and  abounding  in  the  richeft  Commo¬ 
dities  and  mod;  valuable  Manufactures,  which  were  the  Objedts  of  a  mod: 
extendve  Commerce  long  before  the  Europeans  found  a  Paffage  into  thefe 
Seas.  The  Kingdoms  and  Principalities  into  which  fo  vaft  a  Trait  of 
Land  was  divided,  maintained  a  mutual  Correfpondence  with  each  other, 
and  even  with  the  remoted:  Parts  of  India.  Trade  being  univerfally  en¬ 
couraged,  and  Merchants  every  where  admitted  and  careffed.  Hence  it 
was,  that  when  the  Europeans  came  upon  this  Coaft  under  this  Pretence 
they  met  with  a  friendly  Reception,  and  were  permitted  for  the  Con- 
veniency  of  their  Commerce  to  eftablifh  Factories,  and  afterwards  to  ereCt 
Forts  for  their  Security,  with  the  Licence  of  the  Princes  in  whofe  Domi¬ 
nions  they  were  allowed  to  refide.  This  affords  a  probable  Account  of 
the  Dilparity  that  hath  been  remarked  in  point  of  Situation  amongfl  thefe 
Settlements,  as  they  did  not  in  many  Cafes  depend  fo  much  on  the  Choice 
of  thofe  who  made,  as  the  Will  of  thofe  who  permitted  them  to  fettle 
where  they  did  a. 

Fort 

a  The  only  Way  to  underftand  this  Subject  thoroughly  is  to  look  back  to  and  confider  the 
former  State  of  Things,  when  we  (hall  find  that  the  Sovereigns  of  India  were  not  fo  weak,  or  the 
Europeans  fo  potent  as  in  fucceeding  Times,  their  Maritime  Skill  and  Power  being  very  much 
improved  by  their  carrying  on  this  Commerce.  The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Eaftern  Countries  arc 
on  the  other  Hand  in  all  Refpefts  very  much  declined.  The  Portuguefe  when  they  firft  vifited 
Mofambique  found  Pilots  there  fo  well  acquainted  with  Afironomy  and  Navigation  as  to  be  able 
to  conduft  them  through  the  Indian  S^as.  The  Chinefe  before  this  Time  carried  on  a  Commerce, 
and  fettled  Colonies  in  different  Parts  of  the  Indies.  Nations  flillmore  remote  vifited  the  Penin¬ 
fula  of  Malacca,  but  gave  over  that  Trade  as  fo  on  as  they  heard  of  the  Europeans.  The 
Ship  Timber  of  thefe  Countries  is  excellent,  and  though  their  Veffels  are  not  fo  neat  and  elegant 
as  ours,  yet  they  are  large  and  ftrong,  and  will  laft  (or  as  the  Sailors  phrafe  it  will  reign)  a  Century. 
Their  Boatsarefo  commodious  for  landing  Paffengers and  Goods,  that  at  Madrafs  and  Pondicherry 
the  Europeans  employ  them  in  preference  to  their  own.  The  Merchants  in  different  Parts  of 
India  are,  or  at  lead  were  very  extenfive  Traders  ;  and  many  of  them  immenfely  rich.  Their 
Yol.  II.  4  H  Abilities 
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Fort  St.  George  which  is  our  Capital  Settlement  on  this  Coafl,  lies  in 
the  Latitude  of  Thirteen  Degrees  Fifteen  Minutes  North,  and  in  the  Lon¬ 
gitude  of  Eighty  Degrees  Seventeen  Minutes  Eafl  from  London.  The 
Town  was  anciently  called  by  the  Moors  Jenna  Patnam,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
written  China  Patnam,  that  is,  the  little  Town,  but  at  the  Time  we  fettled 
there,  it  was  filled  Madras  Patnam.  It  lies  Twenty- five  Leagues  North 
from  Pondicherry,  and  near  Fourfcore  Leagues  South  from  Mafulipatam. 
The  Climate  is  very  warm,  but  the  Heat  is  tempered  by  the  Land  and 
Sea  Breezes,  and  by  the  Contrivance  of  Verandas,  a  Kind  of  Piazzas  to  the 
Houfes,  and  fhady  Walks  without  Doors,  is  rendered  very  tolerable,  fo  that 
it  is  efleemed  in  point  of  Health  equal  to  any  Part  of  the  Indies.  The  Soil 
immediately  on  the  Sea  Coafl,  and  for  fome  Space  round  it,  is  fandy  and 
of  courfe  barren,  but  within  Land  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  fo  that  at  no 
great  Diflance  from  the  Town  there  are  many  pleafant  and  agreeable  Re¬ 
treats,  to  which  the  wealthier  Inhabitants  retire  in  the  Summer. 

The  old  Fort  of  St.  George  was  a  regular  Square,  with  Four  Baflions 
all  of  Stone,  looking  diredtly  upon  the  Sea.  In  this  Fort  was  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Houfe,  a  very  flately  Pile  of  Building,  in  which  the  junior  Servants 
lodge.  Councils  are  held,  the  public  Records  kept,  and  ail  other  Bufinefs 
of  Importance  tranfadled,  though  the  Governor  no  longer  relides  therein. 
The  White  Town  as  it  is  called,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Englifh, 
that  is,  thofe  in  the  Company’s  Service,  their  Families  and  Dependants,  is 
very  neat  and  compact,  with  good  Houfes,  feveral  fair  Streets,  and  fome 
very  handfome  public  Edifices.  It  forms  a  long  Square  in  which  Fort  St. 
George  is  included,  is  well  fortified,  hath  a  numerous  Artillery  on  the 
Baflions,  a  deep  Foffe,  and  a  fpacious  Efplanade  between  it  and  the  Black 
Town.  The  latter  is  what  is  properly  called  Madrafs,  is  much  larger, 
though  not  fo  well  built  as  the  former,  the  Streets  wide,  the  whole  fur- 
rounded  with  a  flrong  Wall,  and  that  by  a  broad  and  deep  Ditch,  on  the 
other  Side  of  which  there  is  a  Rampart  and  a  very  thick  Fence  or  Quickfet, 
through  which  Apertures  mull  be  cut  before  an  Enemy  can  approach  the 
Ditch.  The  Whole  makes  a  very  beautiful  Appearance  at  Sea,  affords  a 
fine  Profpeft  at  Land,  and  hath  many  delightful  and  well  cultivated  Vil¬ 
lages  in  its  Neighbourhood.  It  mufl  however  be  acknowledged,  that 

Abilities  fo  confpicuous  that  we  conftantly  ufe  them  as  Brokers  in  tranfa&ing  our  Bufinefs. 
But  in  refpeft  to  Policy,  the  Art  of  War,  and  civil  Prudence  we  are  certainly  their  Superiors. 
By  the  Firft  we  have  created  fome,  and  availed  ourfelves  of  every  Opportunity  to  increafe  our 
Strength.  By  the  Help  of  the  Second,  that  is  by  our  Military  Difcipline,  we  have  made  Ufe  of 
them  to  fubdue  themfelves,  and  in  virtue  of  the  lalf,  by  treating  them  with  Jufiice  and  Lenity, 
paying  them  regularly,  and  affording  them  Proteflion,  we  have  fecured,  and  fhall,  while  we  pur- 
fue  this  Conduct,  be  always  able  to  fecure  the  Advantages- we  have  gained. 

through 
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through  inclement  Scafons,  and  the  Multitude  of  People  in  Madrafs  who 
fubfifi:  by  Manufactures  and  Trade,  there  is  fometimes  a  Scarcity  of  Pro- 
vifions,  which  are  fupplied  from  other  Parts,  and  there  have  been  In- 
fiances  of  Famines.  But  the  Northern  Parts  of  this  Coafl  being  now  in 
the  Company’s  Hands,  and  very  plentiful  Countries,  they  might,  by 
ereCting  Granaries,  provide  effectually  againft  thefe  Calamities  not  only 
without  any  Expence,  but  with  a  certain  and  confiderable  Advantage  to 
themfelves,  befides  doing  an  ACt  of  the  greateJf  Beneficence  to  the  poor 
Inhabitants,  who  are  immediately  under  their  Protection.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  no  Port’  at  Madrafs,  but  the  Road  is  good,  and  though  the  Surf  runs 
high  the  Country  Boats,  which  are  always  ready,  land  both  Goods  and 
Paffengers  from  the  Ships  with  great  Safety  b. 

• 

The  Englifh  Company  fettled  here  and  built  their  Fort  fomewhat  more 
than  a  Century  ago  with  the  Permiffion  of  the  King  of  Golconda,  in  whofe 
Dominions  it  then  was.  The  moft  probable  Reafon  for  their  fixing  here 
was  the  Vicinity  of  St.  TJiomas  or  Meliapour,  at  that  Time  a  Place  of  great 
Trade,  in  which  they  were  willing  to  have  a  Share,  and  to  which  upon 
the  Reduction  of  that  Place  by  the  Moors,  who  took  it  from  the  Portu- 
guefe,  they  have  happily  fucceeded.  The  Encouragement  they  gave  to 
Manufacturers,  their  kind  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  and  other  Circum- 
ftances,  rendered  it  in  a  few  Years  a  very  confiderable  Place.  It  wasnot- 
withftanding  expofed  to  many  Difficulties  and  Inconveniencies  from  the 
Troubles  that  happened  in  the  Country  from  time  to  time,  and  from  the 
Avarice  of  the  Governors  after  the  Country  firft  became  Tributary,  and  in 
ProcefsofTime  was  abfolutely  fubdued  by  the  Mogul.  In  our  own  Days,  fince 
the  Declenfion  of  that  Empire,  and  the  Governors  of  Provinces  fetting  up  for 
themfelves,  it  hath  had  a  full  Share  of  thofe  Disturbances  which  this  occa- 
fioned,  more  efpecially  after  the  French  began  their  Intrigues  with  the  Coun¬ 
try  Powers  and  thereby  put  the  Prefident  of  Fort  St.  George  under  the  Ne~ 
ceffity  of  entering  alfo  into  Alliances  with  them  for  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Company’s  Concerns.  In  confequence  of  this  in  the  War  before  the  laft 

k  If  we  refieft  a  little  on  the  Defcrip.tion  given  in  the  Text  we  /hall  find  it  a  Kind  of  hi/lorical 
Type  of  the  different  Circumftances  of  this  Settlement.  The  old  Square  Fort,  which  from  North 
to  South  meafured  One  hundred  and  Eight  Yards,  and  only  One  hundred  from  Eaft  to  Weif, 
points  out  the  Condition  we  were  in  when  this  was  fuflicient  for  the  Refidence  of  our  Fa£huy, 
the  Reception  of  our  Merchandize,  and  the  Security  of  our  Concerns.  The  White  Town,  which 
is  fometimes  called  The  Outer  Fort  from  the  Strength  and  Difpofition  of  its  Fortifications,  ex¬ 
hibits  an  Idea  of  the  Growth  of  our  Power  ;  as  the  Extent  of  the  ‘Black  Town,  and  its  nume¬ 
rous  Inhabitants,  very  clearly  demonfirate  the  Confidence  of  the  Natives  in  our  Prote&ion. 
Taken  altogether  we  may  juftly  fay  that  this  noble  Efiablifhment,  by  its  Splendour  and  Strength, 
refledls  great  Credit  on  the  Company,  and  at  the  fame  Time  does  Honour  to  the  Nation  undes 
whofe  Aufpice  that  Company  is  maintained  in  fo  flourifhing  a  Condition. 

4  H  2 
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between  the  Two  Nations,  this  Place  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  re- 
flored,  as  we  have  elfewhere  mentioned,  at  the  Peace.  It  was  again  be- 
fieged  in  the  laffc  War,  but  fo  gallantly  defended,  that  the  Enemy  were 
compelled  to  retire,  fince  which  it  is  become  in  all  Refpedts  more  confl- 
derable  and  more  refpedtable  than  any  European  Eflablilhment  upon  that 
Coaft 

Affairs  are  adminiftered  here,  as  in  the  other  Settlements  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  by  a  Governor  and  his  Council,  who  have  under  their  Direction  a 
futricient  Number  of  experienced  Perfons  in  different  Ranks  of  Service,  and 
thereby  in  a  Capacity  of  riling  gradually  to  the  higheft  Polls,  and  by  thefe, 
as  we  have  faid,  the  White  Town  is  chiefly  inhabited.  The  Company 
perceiving  the  Expediency,  and  conceiving  their  Charter  veiled  them  with 
fuflicient  Authority,  inflituted  a  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  other 
Magiflrates  for  the  Diflribution  of  Juflice,  many  Years  before  they  had  fpe- 
cial  Powers  delegated  to  them  for  that  Purpofe  by  the  Crown  in  the  Letters 
Patent  mentioned  in  the  former  Sedlion.  This  wholefome  Inftitution  hath 
been  productive  of  fo  many  good  Effedls  that  the  Town  of  Madrafs,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  is  filled  with  Inhabitants  of  all  Nations,  who  are  glad 
to  relide  in  a  Place  where  their  Perfons  and  Properties  are  fecure,  and 
where  Induflry  and  Ingenuity  are  encouraged  and  protected.  Befides  the 
Bufinefs  of  the  Company,  their  Servants  reflding  here  and  the  Armenian 
and  other  Merchants  carry  on  a  mofl  extenfive  Trade  to  mofl  Parts  of  In¬ 
dia  on  their  own  Accounts.  As  by  this  Commerce  the  Servants  of  the 
Company  in  Procefs  of  Time  acquire  confiderable  Fortunes  by  Dint  of  their 
Vigilance  and  Experience,  fo  in  the  End  thefe  center  here,  and  the  Nation 
is  enriched  by  their  Acquifitions,  independent  of  the  great  Profits  the  lu¬ 
crative  Commerce  of  the  Company  produces.  This  Commerce  confifls  in  all 
the  rich  Goods  and  Manufactures  for  which  this  Country  hath  been  ever 
famous,  fuch  as  long  Cloths,  Salampores,  Beteelas,  &c.  On  the  other 
Hand  they  take  from  us  Woollens,  Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  Steel,  Coral,  Cut¬ 
lery  Wares,  Toys,  &c.  They  export  alfo  from  feme  Parts  of  the  Coaft 

c  The  Situation  of  Fort  St.  George  and  its  Dependencies  will,  if  maturely  confidered,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  equally  commodious  and  well  chofen,  ioafmuch  as  it  is  in  the  Centre  of  the  Coaft  of 
Coromandel,  which  it  may  at  prefent  be  faid  to  command.  It  was  this  very  Circumftance  that 
made  St.  Thomas,  which  is  little  more  than  a  Mile  to  the  South  of  it,  when  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Portuguefe,  the  greateft  Mart  in  thefe  Parts,  and  as  fuch  chofen  by  the  French  before  they  fettled 
at  Pondicherry.  Madrafs  was  taken,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  on  the  Tenth  of  September 
1747,  Mr.  Morfe  being  then  Prefident.  The  Siege  before  it  in  the  laft  War  was  raifed  the  16th 
of  February  1759,  after  the  French  had  continued  Nine  Weeks  before  the  Place,  by  the  wife 
Conduct  and  intrepid  Behaviour  of  the  prefent  Lord  Pigot,  and  Sir  William  Draper.  In  its  pre¬ 
fent  State  it  is  found  equally  convenient  for  managing  the  Inland  Trade,  and  maintaining  the  k 
necdlary  Correfpondcnce  with  all  the  great  manufacturing  Cities  in  the  Carnatic. 


Salt 
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Salt  and  Cotton.  Their  Manufacturers  are  very  induftrious,  ingenious, 
docile,  and  ready  to  imitate  whatever  is  fhewn  them.  Almofl  every  Dif- 
triCt  is  diftinguifhed  for  fome  particular  Kind  of  Goods,  not  only  on  the  Sea 
Coafls  but  in  the  Inland  Towns,  from  many  of  thefe  they  are  tranfported 
to  Madrafs,  which  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  greateft  Mart  in  the  World  for 
Diamonds,  though  the  direCt  Road  to  the  Mines  is  from  Mafulipatam, 
which  is  well  fortified,  and  in  our  PofTefTion  d. 

Amongst  the  Factories  fubordinate  to  Fort  St.  George  the  mofl  confi- 
derable  was  Fort  St.  David’s,  at  the  Diftance  from  it  of  about  Ninety 
Miles  South.  The  Ground  upon  which  this  Fort  was  built,  and  a  fmall 
Territory  round  it,  was  fairly  purchafed  from  the  Natives  at  a  very  high 
Price,  and  regularly  fortified  at  a  great  Expence.  But  as  it  flood  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  and  was  in  point  of  Trade  as  well  as 
Strength  a  Place  of  great  Confequence,  when  they  became  Mafters  of  it  by 
the  Fortune  of  War,  they  levelled  it  with  the  Ground,  and  as  they  left  it 
it  flill  lies  in  Ruins  e.  But  the  Company  have  a  convenient  FaClory  near 
it  at  Goudelore  or  Cuddelore,  upon  a  very  pretty  River,  which  anfwers  all 
the  Purpofes  of  Trade  perfectly  well.  Farther  to  the  South  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  well  as  the  Dutch  have  a  Houfe  at  Porto  Novo,  which  belonged 
to  the  Portuguefe,  and  when  taken  from  them  by  the  Moors  was  callecL 
Mohammed  Bander.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Tanjour,  which  is  a  pleafant  and 
fertile  Country,  they  have  Davecottee,  which  is  the  laft  Place  they  have  to 
the  South.  To  the  North  of  Madrafs  the  Company  have  Mafulipatam  and 

a  The  Prefident  of  Madrafs  and  his  Council  having  the  Direction  of  all  the  Commerce  carried 
on  from  thence,  we  may  well  conceive  mull  require  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  in  different  Sta¬ 
tions  to  affift  them.  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Company’s  Concerns  in  refpett  to  Cufloms,  Rents,  &c» 
is  a  very  confiderable  Department,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Dillribution  of  Juflice  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  Police  of  lo  large  a  Place  and  its  Dependencies.  Befides  all  thefe  the  political  Admini- 
jflration  is  now  become  of  the  higheft  Confequence,  for  the  Support  of  which  a  very  refpeflable 
Military  Eflablidiment  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  This,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,,  confifls  of  be¬ 
tween  Four  and  Five  thoufand  Europeans,  and  upwards  of  Sixteen  thoufand  black  Infantry,  re¬ 
gularly  paid,  and  very  exadlly  difciplined.  A  great  Part  of  thefe  are  employed. in  the  Garrifons 
of  the  flrong  Places,  and  in  covering  the  Frontiers  of  the  Carnatic,  by  which  Means  the  Peace 
of  the  Country,  the  Authority  of  the  Subahdar,  and  the  Safety  and  Security  of  the  Company’s 
Afftirs  are  very  effe<flually  provided  for. 

.  e  It  is  generally  allowed  that  Fort  St.  David  was  One  of  thefaireft  and  finefl  Fortifications- ever 
ere&ed  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Indies.  It  flood  Five  Leagues  South  from  Pondicherry,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Fadlory  refniing  there  carried  on  a  large  Trade  in  Piece  Goods,  and  in  the  Commodities  of 
the  Country.  The  French  attacked  it  with  great  Vigour  on  the  19th  of  December  1747,  fcut 
by  the  Affiflance  of  the  Subahdar  of  Arcott’s  Troops  they  were  repulfed  and  forced  to  make  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  Retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  the  fucceeding  War  we  wen?  not  fo  fortunate,  fince  after  a 
Siege  of  Twelve  Days  it  was  taken  on  the  2d  of  June  1758,  by  reafon,  as  it  was  faid,  that 
the  Works  were  not  Bomb  Proof,  and  that  the  Garrifon  was  in  want  of  Frefh  Water.  Goudalore, 
a  Place  of  no  Strength,  furrendered  at  the  fame  Time,  and  the  French  deflroyed  bothw. 

Nizampatnam 
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Nizampatnam,  with  the  Diftri<ft  belonging  to  them,  in  Property.  On 
the  River  Narfipore  they  have  Madepollam,  a  little  to  the  Northward 
Bandermalanka  on  the  Narcapell  Ingwam.  They  have  alfo  a  Fac¬ 
tory  at  Vizagapatnam,  where  are  manufactured  the  fined:  Chintz  in  India, 
and  dependent  upon  that  One  at  Gonjam,  very  famous  for  fpotted  and 
and  flowered  Mullins,  which  is  the  lafi:  Port  upon  this  Coafi:.  Befides 
thefe  they  have  the  Five  Northern  Sircars  granted  them  in  Perpetuity  by 
the  Subahdar  confirmed  by  the  reigning  Mogul.  Thefe  were  formerly  pof- 
fefled  by  the  French,  and  lying  at  a  Difiance  from  the  Subahdar’s  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  a  mountainous  Country  in  the  Hands 
of  Polligars,  or  little  Indian  Chiefs,  wrere  of  fmall  Confequence  to  him, 
though  they  yield  a  confiderable  Revenue  to  the  Company,  and  are.  be¬ 
fides  of  great  Importance,  as  lying  near  the  Confines  of  Orifia  h 

We  may  from  this  very  fuccindl:  Account  form  in  fome  Meafure  a  juft 
Idea  of  the  very  great  Value  of  this  Prefidency  from  the  prefent  happy 
State  of  the  Company’s  Affairs  therein.  The  Situation  of  their  Poflef- 
fions  in  one  of  the  fineft  Countries  in  India  affords  them  the  highefl:  Advan¬ 
tages  in  point  of  Commerce,  which  is  fufiiciently  evident  from  the  large 
and  valuable  Cargoes  they  receive  from  thence.  It  is  of  no  lefs  Confequence 
in  refpeCt  to  Security  from  the  judicious  Arrangement  of  their  Concerns 
with  the  Subahdar  of  the  Carnatic  ;  his  Dominions  being  protected  by  the 
Company’s  Forces  maintained  at  his  Expence  to  the  mutual  Advantage  of  both. 
It  is  no  lefs  advantageous  in  point  of  Revenue,  which  is  regularly  collected, 
and  amounts  to  a  great  Deai  more  than  all  the  Charges  that  the  Company 
is  at,  though  thefe  are  very  large.  The  Power  and  Influence  arifing  from 
thefe  Pofftflions  render  the  Company  highly  refpe&able  in  the  Eyes  of  their 
Neighbours.  We  may  add,  that  when  the  Affairs  of  the  Bombay  Prefidency 

f  In  confequence  of  a  Treaty  between  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan  and  Colonel  Forde,  dated  24th 
May  1759,  a  Grant  was  made  to  the  Company  of  the  whole  Sircar  of  Mafulipatnam,  with  Eight 
Diftri&s,  as  well  as  the  Sircar  of  Nizampatnam,  and  the  Diftri&s  of  Condavir  and  Walcalmanner 
as  an  Iniam  or  free  Gift  in  the  fame  Manner  they  had  been  held  by  the  French,  and  in  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Afiiflance  given  by  the  Company’s  Troops  to  difpofiefs  them.  The  Nabob  or 
Suba  of  Arcott,  by  his  Sunnud,  bearing  Date  the  1 6th  of  O&ober  1763,  confirmed  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  all  the  ancient  Grants  of  which  they  were  poiTefled,  adding  to  thefe  many  more  as  a  Jaghire, 
and  afterwards  granted  an  Augmentation  of  thefe,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  Twenty-four 
Diftri&s,  compithending  2201  Villages,  by  his  Sunnud  of  the  29th  of  October  1763  ;  which 
Grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Firman  of  Shah  Aalum,  the  prefent  Mogul,  dated  the  12th  of 
Augufi:  1765,  for  the  invariable  and  never  fi  ling  Friendlhip  of  the  Englifh  Company  to  hold 
for  ever  and  ever.  The  Five  Northern  Sircars,  which  as  is  mentioned  in. the  Text,  had  been 
in  the  Poflefiion  of  the  French,  were  granted  by  the  Subahdar  of  the  Decan,  and  his  Grant  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Firman  of  the  Mogul,  dated  the  fame  Day  with  the  former,  as  an  Iniam  or 
free  Gift.  The  Company, therefore  have  the  cleareft  legal  Title  to  thefe  Lands,  that  is,  the  Rents 
and  Cuftoms  ifluing  from  them,  fpeciiically  mentioned  in  thofe  Grants. 
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fhall  be  as  thoroughly  and  effectually  eftablifhed,  and  a  proper  Correfpon- 
dence  maintained  for  the  Support  of  their  mutual  Interests,  the  Country 
Powers  may  be  fo  balanced  as  that  the  Peace  of  the  Peninfula  may  be  ef¬ 
fectually  fecured,  which  will  equally  redound  to  the  Honour  and  Profit  of 
the  Company,  and  at  the  fame  Time  procure  a  Degree  of  Happinefs  to  all 
its  Inhabitants  fuperior  to  what  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  g. 

2  The  following  State  of  the  Company’s  Concerns  in  this  Preildency  from  the  Month  of  May, 
A.  D.  1769,  to  the  fame  Month,  A.  D.  1770,  will  it  is  hoped  throw  a  f.ifficient  Light  on  the. 
Particulars  mentioned  in  the  Text,  and  thereby  fully  explain  to  the  Reader  the  very  great  Im¬ 
portance  of  this  noble  Settlement.  The  Number  of  Perfons  on  the  Civil  Eftablifliment  were 
One  hundred  and  Two.  The  Civil  Charges  57,762  1.  The  Military  Eftablilhment  conlifled  of 
4642  European  Troops,  and  of  16,674  Seapoys  ;  the  Total  of  the  Military  Charges  367,652  1. 
The  Expences  of  Fortifications  and  Buildings  26,2 1  5  1.  the  Total  of  both  Civil  and  Military 
Charges  451 ,629  1.  The  Value  of  Civil  and  Military  Stores  266,9661.  Goods  for  Europe 
132,184  1.  Debts  due  to  the  Company  879,227  1.  Balance  in  the  Treafury  100,664  1.  Inveft- 
ment  199,326  b  Annual  nett  Receipt  of  Revenue  510,347  1.  Value  of  their  Ships  28,654!, 
Of  their  Elephants,  See.  17,492!.  Of  their  Plate,  Houfhold  Furniture,  See.  9,019!. 


s  e  c  T.  IV. 

Of  the  Frefdency  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal. 

THE  ObjeCt  of  this  is  very  different  from  any  of  thofe  which  have 
been  the  Subjects  of  the  former  Sections.  We  are  here  to  confider 
not  merely  a  particular  Settlement  and  Factories  fubordinate  thereto,  but 
a  large,  fertile,  and  pleafant  Country,  great  in  its  Dependencies,  great  in 
its  prefent  Productions,  and  (till  more  fo  in  the  Advantages  that  are  and 
may  be  derived  from  it.  Thefe  however,  that  is  to  fay  the  Revenues,  the 
Modes  of  collecting  and  Means  of  improving  them,  having  been  already 
amply  dilcuffed  by  thofe  who  were  perfonally  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  Points  as  well  Political  as  Commercial  relating  to  them,  there 
is  no  Neceflity  to  repeat  what  they  have  faid,  or  to  enter  into  the  Dif- 
putes  which  different  Views  and  different  Notions  have  excited  amongfl 
them.  It  will  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  Purpofe  of  this  Work  to 
give  a  fuccinCt,  and  according  to  the  belt  Lights  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  a  true  Account  of  the  Situation  and  Extent,  the  Climate,  Soil, 
and  natural  Productions  of  this  extenfive  Territory,  to  point  out  briefly 
thofe  Emoluments  that  have  accrued,  and  thofe  that  may  probably  and 
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reafonably  be  expe&ed  to  arife  to  this  Nation  from  thefe  opulent  Domi¬ 
nions  being  occupied  by  Britifh  Subjects. 

The  Provinces  of  Orifla,  Bahar,  and  Bengal  are  the  mofl  Eaftern  of 
thofe  that  compofed  the  Mogul  Empire.  They  extend  from  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  or  Twenty-fird  to  theTwenty-feventh  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  and 
from  the  Eighty-fourth  to  the  Ninety- fecond  Degree  of  Longitude  Ead 
from  London.  They  are  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Kingdom  of  Bou- 
tan ;  on  the  Wed  by  feveral  Provinces  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  by  a 
Tra<d  of  Country  in  the  Podedion  of  the  Mahrattas ;  to  the  South  by 
the  Gulph  of  Bengal  and  the  Kingdom  of  Arracan  ;  and  to  the  Ead  by  the 
Kingdoms  of  Adam  and  Tipra,  fome  Part  of  which  is  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Company.  Thefe  Territories  comprehend  a  Space  that  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  human  Ambition,  if  human  Ambition  could  be  redrained 
within  any  Bounds ;  fo  furnifhed  with  necedary  and  valuable  Commo¬ 
dities  as  to  fatiate  all  the  Widies  of  their  Inhabitants,  and  in  fo  happy  a 
Situation  as  to  put  it  in  their  Power  by  the  exporting  their  own  Super¬ 
fluities  to  relieve  the  Wants,  and  by  that  Means  to  draw  to  themfelves 
immenfe  Riches  from  the  remoted  Countries,  as  well  as  from  their  imme¬ 
diate  Neighbours3. 

This  Defcription  will  naturally  lead  us  to  conceive,  that  in  fo  diffufed 
a  Country  there  mud  be  a  great  Diverdty  of  Climate,  independent  of  the 
Accidents  arifing  from  the  Circumftances  that  attend  particular  Situations. 
This  will  be  dill  more  evident  if  we  reded,  that  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
pafles  over  the  Middle  of  it,  fo  that'all  on  One  Side  is  in  the  Torrid,  and  all  on 
the  other  in  the  North  temperate  Zone.  In  the  higher  Countries  therefore 
the  Weather  is  temperate,  and  the  Air  pleafant  and  wholefome.  In  the  lower 
the  Heat  is  great,  and  the  rainy  Seafons  difagreeable.  But  notwithdanding 
this  it  is  very  certain,  that  even  in  thefe  Temperance  and  Prudence  fo  effec¬ 
tually  defend  both  Natives  and  Europeans  againd  their  Inconveniencies, 
as  to  enable  the  former  to  reach  to  an  advanced  Age,  and  the  latter,  after 

*  Thefe  Provinces  fpread  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  that  is,  from  the  River  Caramnafla  to  the  Borders 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Adam  Four  hundred  Miles  at  leaft  ;  and  very  little  lefs  from  South  to  North 
that  is,  from  the  Gulph  of  Bengal  to  the  Frontiers  of  Boutan.  This  confequently  comprehends  a 
Country  no  way  inferior  in  point  of  Size  to  Spain  or  France,  and  in  general  much  better  watered 
and  more  fertile  than  either.  The  Bounds  on  almoft  every  Side  are  defended  by  Mountains 
and  the  Paifes  through  them  by  which  the  Mahrattas  enter  might  be  eafily  fortified,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  Expence ;  which,  with  the  Army  ufually  maintained,  would  render  it  as  defen/ible  as 
perhaps  any  Country  in  the  World,  more  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  there  is  little  or  no  Con- 
<cert  between  the  Country  Powers. 
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a  long  Refidence  there,  to  return  Home  in  To  good  a  State  of  Health  as  to 
furvive  many  Years  b. 

In  fo  large  a  Tradt  of  Country  there  mud  be  a  proportionable  Diverfity 
in  the  Soil ;  but  in  general  the  Whole  may  be  ftiled  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile,  and  adapted  by  the  Skill  and  Labour  of  the  Inhabitants  to  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  ufeful  Purpofes.  Grain  of  different  Sorts,  but  more  efpecially  Rice, 
grows  in  almoft:  incredible  Abundance.  Great  Plenty  and  Variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Fruits.  No  Country  produces  more  or  better  Vegetables  of  every 
Kind,  either  for  Food  or  Phytic.  The  Mountains,  which  are  chiefly  on  the 
Confines,  fupply  various  Sorts  of  Timber,  particularly  what  is  called  Shaal, 
no  Way  inferior  to  Oak.  As  to  tame  Animals  for  the  Ule  of  Food,  for 
Draught,  and  for  Carriage,  this  Country  affords  a  fufficient  Stock,  and  the 
fame  may  be  with  equal  Truth  affirmed  in  refped:  to  Fowl  and  Fiffi, 
both  excellent  in  their  Kind,  and  in  amazing  Plenty.  But  at  the  fame 
Time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  Abundance  of  wild  Beads,  Birds 
of  Prey,  and  other  noxious  Creatures,  more  efpecially  in  defart  or  thinly 
inhabited  Places c.  Befides  the  celebrated  Rivers  Ganga,  Ganges,  and 
Brimhaputye  there  are  many  fmaller  Streams,  fo  that  no  Region  in  the 
Univerfe  is  either  better  watered,  or  hath  an  eafier,  cheaper,  more  con- 
ftant  or  more  regular  Communication  through  all  its  Parts,  and  even  from 

b  The  Seafons  in  thefe  Provinces,  though  they  may  be  Paid  in  general  to  be  regular,  yet  are 
aeverthelefs  fubjedl  annually  to  fome  Variations.  In  that  Part  within  the  Torrid  Zone  the  Rains 
are  heavier,  with  lefs  Intermillion,  and  laft  longer  than  in  thofe  Parts  that  are  in  the  Temperate, 
whence  Patna  the  Capital  of  Bahar  is  efteemed  more  healthy  and  pleafant  than  Dacca,  which  was 
formerly  the  Capital  of  Bengal.  Befides  fome  Places  are  incommoded  from  the  pai  ticular  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Situation,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  Calcutta,  from  a  Lake  at  a  fmall  Difiance,  which  how¬ 
ever  it  is  Paid  might  be  drained  at  no  great  Expence,  and  which  in  the  Firft  Settlement  was  pro¬ 
bably  overlooked  in  favour  of  other  Conveniences.  However  the  Excellence  of  the  Fruits,  the; 
Richnefs  of  the  dyeing  Woods  brought  from  thence,  and  the  great  Fecundity  of  the  Women 
fpeak  fufficiently  in  Praife  of  the  Climate,  the  Diverfity  of  which  moil:  certainly  contributes  not 
a  little  to  the  vaft  Variety  of  the  Productions  of  this  Country. 

c  In  the  Country  about  Patna,  ihey  grow  very  good  Wheat,  and  might  have  a  great  Deal  more 
if  Rice  was  not  generally  preferred.  Of  this  they  raife  fuch  vaft  Quantities  that  we  find  the  Word 
Gunge  added  to  the  Name  of  many  of  their  Towns,  which  implies  that  fuch  a  Place  is  a  Corn 
Market.  About  Fifteen  Miles  North  from  Muxadavad  there  is  a  Place  called  Bugwan  Gola, 
that  is,  the  Granary  of  Bugwan,  allowed  to  be  the  greateft  Mart  for  Grain  in  Indoftan,  the  Du¬ 
ties  upon  which,  though  very  low,  amounted  annually  to  Three  Lacks  or  upwards  of  Thirty? 
feven  thoufand  Pounds.  Befides  Rice  this  Country  produces  a  vaft  Abundance  of  Ghee  which  is 
Kind  of  boiled  Butter,  and  is  a  great  Ingredient  in  all  Indian  Cookery,  To  this  we  may  add  im- 
menfe  Quantities  of  Oil  extracted  from  the  Seeds  or  Grains  of  the  Plant  Sefamum  ufed  in 
Lamps,  in  Food,  and  in  Phyfic.  Of  ail  thefe  great  Cargoes  were  fent  annually  to  the  Coafts  of 
Coromandel,  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  to  the  Maldives,  and  even  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  as  well  as 
into  other  Parts  of  the  Indies,  and  though  at  prefent  decayed,  this  Commerce  might  be  eafily  re¬ 
vived  whenever  Peace  and  regular  Government  takes  a  Place  in  thofe  diftrafted  and  impoveriftied 
Countries,  and  their  Inhabitants  (hall  be  reftored  to  a  Capacity  of  Correfpoading  with  other  Nations 
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thofe  the  mod  diflan t,  quite  down  to  the  Sea,  which  is  very  commodious 
in  refpect  to  the  Trade  within  Land,  as  well  as  exceedingly  fo  in  regard  to 
foreign  Commerce  d. 

The  natural  Fertility  of  the  Lands,  the  Benignity  of  the  Climate,  and 
the  Toil  of  the  Hufbandman  produces  almoft  incredible  Quantities  of  Ne- 
ceffaries,  fo  that  their  Markets  are  every-where  full  of  Rice,  Honey,  Oil, 
Butter,  Ginger,  long  Pepper,  &c.  Belides  thefe  they  abound  with  many 
rich  Commodities  fuch  as  Lac,  Civet,  Opium,  Salt  Petre,  Sugar,  Indigo, 
Wax,  Cocos,  Salt,  Beetle,  Tobacco,  and  a  great  Variety  of  Materials  for 
Dyeing,  and  other  Kinds  of  Drugs.  To  thefe  we  may  add  their  Two 
great  Staples,  Cotton  and  raw  Silk.  Very  large  Quantities  of  the  latter  are 
exported,  but  the  former  is  manufactured  into  a  vaft  Variety  of  what  we 
ftile  PLce  Goods,  Mullins,  &c.  and  fornetimes  their  own  falling  fhort 
they  import,  as  we  have  hinted,  Cotton  from  Surat.  Their  Manufactures 
of  Silk  are  alfo  very  confiderable,  as  the  Natives  are  equally  diltinguifhed 
by  their  Induftry  and  Ingenuity,  which  with  Plenty  of  NecefTaries  and 
their  Sobriety  renders  Labour  cheap,  and  the  Country  extremely  popu¬ 
lous  (though  lefs  fo  than  formerly)  containing,  as  fome  have  computed. 
Sixteen  Millions ;  neither  will  this  appear  at  all  incredible,  the  great  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Territory,  and  the  Advantages  before  recited  being  maturely  con- 
lidered,  lince  in  Proportion  it  is  not  fo  great  as  in  the  Province  of  Hol¬ 
land6. 

The 

*  In  order  to  explain  what  is  laid  in  the  Text,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  large  Boats 
carrying  Two  hundred  Tons  of  Salt  Petre  come  many  hundred  Miles  down  the  Stream  from 
Patna  at  the  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  for  loading  the  Ships.  Belides  the  many  Rivers  and 
Branches  of  Rivers  that  interfeCt  the  Country,  there  are  large  and  deep  Canals  dug  with  in¬ 
finite  Labour  to  conned  thefe  Streams,  and  facilitate  Water  Carriage  from  One  great  Town  to 
another,  which  Ihews  how  fully  this  Country  was  once  inhabited,  and  by  how  induftrious  a 
People.  In  the  great  Rivers,  and  particularly  in  the  Ganges  there  are  many,  and  fome  large  and 
beautiful  Iflands,  which  though  now  overgrown  with  Wood  and  Receptacles  only  for  Rhino¬ 
ceros’s  and  Tygers  were  formerly  well  cultivated,  and  might  be  fo  again,  if  Peace  with  a  mild 
and  fettled  Government  were  once  reRored. 

c  What  hath  been  faid  in  the  Text  will  fufficiently  explain  to  the  intelligent  Reader  the  true 
Sources  of  the  Opulence  of  this  Country,  which  hath  been  defervedly,  as  well  as  emphatically 
Riled  The  Paradise  of  Nations.  A  fine  Climate,  a  rich  Soil,  and  an  induRrious  People  made 
the  whole  World,  comparatively  fpeaking,  tributary  to  Bengal,  and  thereby  furnHhed  her  without 
the  AfliRance  of  Mines,  with  immenfeTreafures.  Her  Commerce  with  Europe  alone  produced  from 
the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  Portuguefe,  and  Danes  upwards  of  a  Million  Sterling  annually.  Pier 
Trade  to  the  Gulphs  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  by  which  fhe  fupplied  riot  thofe  Countries  only  but 
Turky,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  LeRer  Afia  brought  in  vaR  Sums.  Her  Exports  to  the  EaRern 
Parts  of  the  Indies,  even  as  far  as  the  Philippines,  were  continual  Sources  of  Riches  increafed 
by  the  CoaR  Trade  with  Goromandel  and  Malabar  as  high  as  Scindi,  and  Rill  farther  fwelled  by 
the  Crowds  of  Merchants  who  came  to  purchafe  her  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from  all 
Parts  of  IndoRan,  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Aflam.  Abounding  in  herfelf  with  all  the  Necef- 
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The  Mogul  Tartars  under  their  Emperor  Akbar  made  their  Firff  Im- 
preffion  upon  thefe  Provinces,  within  a  ffiort  Time  after  we  found  our 
Way  into  their  Dominions.  He  and  his  Succeffors  conquered  them  gra¬ 
dually  but  not  entirely,  for  large  Territories  were  left  in  different  Places 
under  the  Rajahs  or  Princes  of  the  Natives,  who  became  tributary  to  the 
Mogul,  but  otherwife  retained  their  Sovereignty,  and  governed  the  Gen- 
toos  according  to  their  own  Laws  and  Cuftoms.  Thefe  Concellions  were 
very  wife  as  they  preferved  a  conftant  and  confiderable  Revenue  to  the 
.  Conqueror,  though  perhaps  not  quite  fo  great  as  if  the  Conquelf  had  been 
abfolute.  The  Subahdars  or  Governors  had  an  Officer  under  them  called 
the  Duan,  who  colledted  the  Emperor’s  Revenues,  which  in  Time  of 
Peace  were  annually  feat  to  Dehli.  In  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire  thefe 
Governors  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  very  feldom  paid  their  Tribute. 
Our  Eaft  India  Company  formed  feveral  Settlements,  the  Principal  of  which 
was  at  Hughly,  which  for  fome  Reafons  they  transferred  to  Calcutta  ; 
towards  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Century  built  a  Fort  there,  and  had  a 
fmall  Territory  affigned  them  by  the  Emperor’s  Firman.  They  had  be- 
fider  this  other  Factories,  as  at  Caftimbuzar  near  the  Court  of  the  Subah- 
dar,  and  at  Patna,  to  which  by  Fleets  of  Boats  they  carry  great  Quantities 
of  Goods,  and  from  whence  they  brought  great  Quantities  of  Salt  Petre. 
An  headftrong  Youth,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Government,  hurried  on  by 
the  Violence  of  his  own  Paffions,  attacked  our  Factory  at  Caffimbuzar,  and 
afterwards  deftroyed  Calcutta.  This  produced  that  War,  which  by  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  fucceffive  Revolutions  hath  thrown  the  Whole  of  thefe  Provinces 
into  the  Hands  of  our  Eaft  India  Company,  who  adminifter  them,  and 
collect  their  Revenues  as  perpetual  Duans  to  the  prefen t  reigning  Emperor 
in  virtue  of  a  folemn  Treaty.  Such  is  the  prefent  State  of  our  Affairs 
here  f. 

The 


fanes  and  Conveniencies  of  Life,  Hie  fcarce  took  any  Thing  in  Exchange  but  Gold  and  Silver,  if  we 
except  fometimes  for  the  Supply  of  Manufactures  to  be  again  exported,  Cotton  from  Surat.  A  clear 
Proof  that  this  Account  is  not  exaggerated  is  the  yearly  Tribute  which  thefe  Provinces  paid  to  the 
Mogul,  and  which  in  the  Days  of  Aurengzebe  amounted  to  3,358,178  1.  of  which  a  large  Sum 
wasfent  in  Silver,  as  Tavernier  tells  us,  who  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  it.  In  the  Decline  of  the 
Empire,  the  Sum  actually  carried  out  was  fixed  at  1,250,000  1.  of  which  not  a  fingle  Rupee  re¬ 
turned. 

f  The  Emperor  Akbar  invaded  Bengal  about  the  Clofe  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the  Con- 
queft  was  not  difficult  for  feveral  Reafons.  The  Country  was  divided  into  many  independent 
Sovereignties,  none  of  their  Princes  of  a  martial  Spirit,  and  the  People  in  general,  as  they  {till 
continue,  of  a  mild  and  timid  Difpofition.  After  the  Subahdars  fet  up  for  themfelves,  Civil 
Wars  and  Confufions  followed,  and  the  Country  was  likewife  frequently  harrafled  by  the  Maha- 
rattas  who  extorted  great  Sums.  So  rajah  Dowla  facked  the  Town  of  Calcutta  on  the  20th  of 
f  une  17  56,  wihout  any  juft  Caufe.  It  was  retaken  with  the  Affiftance  of  his  late  Majefty’s  Fleet. 
When  a  new  War  broke  out  with  that  Nabob,  he  was  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Plaifey  June 
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The  Adminiftration  in  this  as  in  the  other  Prefidencies,  is  by  a  Gover- 
nor  and  Council,  confiding  generally  of  Fifteen  Members,  in  whom  the 
fupreme  Power  is  veiled,  and  who  have  the  entire  Management  of  the 
Company’s  Concerns.  Several  of  the  Members  of  this  Council  are  fent  to 
refide  as  Chiefs  at  the  feveral  Factories,  or  to  prefide  over  thofe  Didridts 
the  Company  holds,  each  having  a  Council  to  affift  him.  Thofe  who  re¬ 
main  at  Calcutta,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Capital,  adid  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  tranfadling  all  Adairs,  and  the  Minutes  of  their  Deliberations  are 
condantly  taken  and  regularly  tranfmitted  to  the  Directors  here.  For  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  Place  there  is  now  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  well  condrudted  Cita¬ 
del,  and  in  the  Town  dependent  on  the  Engliffi  Government  a  Multitude  of 
Inhabitants  of  all  Nations  to  the  Number  of  fome  hundred  thouland  Souls?. 
The  feveral  Offices  relative  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Company  are  like- 
wife  executed  by  the  redding  Members  of  the  Council,  who,  as  we  may 
reafonably  apprehend,  have  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  in  the  Company’s 
Service  fubordinate  to  them,  and  who  are  employed  to  affid  them  in  the 
Difcharge  of  their  refpe<dive  Duties.  The  Mayor’s  Court  erected  by  the 
fame  Letters  Patent  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  former  Sedions  dif- 
tributes  Judice.  But  an  Appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  Governor  and 
Council.  To  them  alfo  belong  the  political  Arrangements  requidte  for 
mantaining  Peace  and  good  Order  through  the  whole  Provinces.  One  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council  is  condantly  Refidentat  the  Durbar  or  Court  of  the 
Subahdar  at  Muxadavad,  who  as  well  askthe  Mogul  receives  an  Allowance 
out  of  the  Revenues  collected  by  the  Company.  This  Reddent,  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  the  Minider  of  the  Subahdar,  regulates  the  letting  of  Lands, 

22d  1757,  and  Mcer  Jaffier  elevated  to  the  Subahdarry  upon  his  Death.  He  was  depofed  by  his 
Son-in-law  Coffim  Aly  Cawn,  20  October  1760,  who  had  more  Vigour  than  his  Predeceffor,  an 
inveterate  Hatred  to  the  Englifh,  and  a  fixed  Purpofe  of  rendering  himfelf  independant.  His 
Violence  and  Cruelty  induced  the  Company  to  reftore  Meer  Jaffier,  July  24,  1763,  notwithftand- 
ing  which  Coffim,  with  the  Affiftance  of  Sujah  al  Dowla  Suba  of  Oude,  made  a  new  Effort  to 
recover  his  Authority,  but  was  abfolutely  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Buxar  23d  Odfober  1764. 
Meer  Jaffier  died  the  5th  of  February  following.  The  feveral  Grants  of  the  perpetual  Dewannee 
of  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  bear  Date  the  12th  Auguft  1765,  and  in  virtue 
of  thefe  the  Eafl  India  Company  have  ever  fince  retained  them  in  their  Poffeffion. 

g  It  may  afford  fome  Information  to  confider  the  progreflive  Growth  of  the  Settlement  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  which  at  the  Beginning  of  the  current  Century  had  by  the  Firman  of  the  Mogul  a  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Six  Miles  in  Length  and  Three  in  Breadth.  The  Fort  was  then  very  fmall,  and  the 
Company’s  Troops  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  Men,  the  Town  not  confiderable,  and 
containing  about  Ten  thoufand  Inhabitants.  The  prefect  Fort,  which  is  about  Three  Miles  in 
Circumference,  was  ereffed  or  rather  begun  to  be  ereffed  after  the  Place  was  recovered  from  Su- 
rajah  Dowla,  with  a  View  to  preferve  it  from  the  like  Misfortune  either  through  the  Malice  of  the 
Moors,  or  the  Attempts  of  European  Enemies,  and  from  that  Time  to  the  Clofe  of  A.  D.  1770, 
this  Fort  hath  coft  the  Company  891,267  1.  The  Diflxi&s  granted  in  Property  to  the  Company 
by  Coffim  Aly  Cawn,  and  which  it  was  propofed  this  Fort  fhould  protect,  produced  an  annual 
Income  of  600,000 1. 

and 
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and  the  Conduct  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  collecting  of  the  Rents, 
Duties,  &c.  which  when  received  are  paid  into  the  Company’s  Treafury. 
For  the  Security  of  the  Province  a  numerous  Army  is  maintained,  com- 
pofed  of  Three  thoufand  Eight  hundred  and  Ninety  Whites,  and  Twenty- 
Six  thoufand  One  hundred  and  Thirty-two  Seapoys,  regularly  difeiplined 
under  European  Officers,  and  with  the  Charge  necefiary  for  repairing  For¬ 
tifications  arid-other  Contingencies  require,  independent  of  what  is  paid  for 
the  Support  of  the  Civil  Government,  a  very  large  annual  Expence,  and  this 
being  defrayed  the  Remainder  of  the  whole  public  Revenue  is  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  b. 

This  fuccindt  Account  of  the  State  of  thefe  Provinces,  wdth  the  Fa£Fs: 
adduced  to  fupport  them  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  lufficient  in  fome  Meafure  to 
fhew  their  vafl:  Importance  to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  in  confe-- 
quence  of  their  being  fo  the  Benefit  they  are  like  wife  to  the  Nation.  ’In- 
Read  of  that  incertain  and  precarious  State  in  which  our  Commerce  re¬ 
mained  here  for  many  Years,  we  enjoy  now  the  mod  certain  and  ample 
Security  from  the  Nature  of  our  Fortifications,  and  particularly  the  ex- 
tenfive  and  highly  improved  Fortrefs  at  Calcutta,  the  large  Body  of  Troops 
that  we  maintain  and  pay,  who  from  that  Circumflance  it  is  hoped  may 
be  depended  upon,,  as  the  Natives,  to  ufe  their  own  Expreffion,  have  been, 
hitherto  faithful  to  thofe  whofe  Salt  they  eat.  This  joined  to  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  our  Officers  and  their  Knowledge  of  the  Country,  with  the  Re¬ 
putation  arifing  from  our  Succefs,-  may  in  a  great  Degree  warrant  what 
hath  been  faid.  This  Security  hath  enabled  and  difpofed  us  to  acquire  a  very- 
large  Property  in  thefe  Parts,  forfuch  our  Fortifications,  Magazines,  and  in. 
general  all  our  Effects  there  may  be  confidered.  The  territorial  Income  arif¬ 
ing  from  the  Rents  of  Lands,  Duties  on  Cattle,  Inland  Trade,  Cuftoms,* 
&c.  amount  to  an  immenfe  Sum,  from  whence  all  Deductions  being,  made- 
there  may,  or  at  lead;  ought  to  remain  in  the  Company’s  Treafury  what 
is  fufficient  for  the  Purchafe  of  the  Company’s  Inveftments  without  fend¬ 
ing  an  Ounce  of  Silver  from  hence.  To  all  this  we  may  add  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  the  Company  is  in  to  furniffi  a  comfortable  Subfiftence,  and  in  a 
reafonable  Space  of  Time,  without  either  Fraud  orOppreffion,  ample  For¬ 
tunes  to  the  Britiffi  Subjects  whom  they  employ  in  their  feveral  Eftabliffi- 

k  In  the  Text  we  have  fpecified  the  Number  of  the  Company’s  Troops  as  they  food  A.  D.' 
1770,  and  the  total  Expence  of  this  Efablilhment  amounted  to  1,093,006  1.  The  Number  of 
Servants  on  the  Civil  Eflablifhment  were  One  hundred  Seventy-four,  and  the  Expences  incurred' 
for  their  Support  amounted  to  265,984  1.  The  whole  Revenues  of  the  Dewannee  in  the  fame- 
Year  were  3,561,5391.  and  the  net  Receipt,  all  Charges  of  Colle&ion deduced,  2,027,232  1.  out 
of  this  taking  the  Civil  and  Military  Eflablifhments,  and  the  Expences  on  Fortifications,  which  ) 
together  amounted 'to  1,816, 615 1.  the  Refidue  will  appear  to  be  no  more  than  207,617  b 

merits*. 
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ments.  The  Profits  accruing  to  the  Nation  arife  from  the  Shipping 
and  Seamen  in  the  Service  of  the  Company,  the  Price  of  Freight,  the  Pro- 
vifions  they  confume,  the  Stores  they  carry  with  and  are  fent  to  them, 
and  the  Commodities  and  Manufactures  of  this  Country  exported  thither, 
and  which  will  continually  increafe.  The  raw  Goods,  efpecially  Silk  and 
Salt  Petre,  imported  from  thence,  and  that  give  Bufinefs  and  Bread  to 
Multitudes  here,  the  annual  Produce  of  the  Company’s  Sales,  which  bring 
in  great  Sums  from  foreign  Countries,  the  Cuftoms  and  other  Emoluments 
that  accrue  to  Government,  and  in  that  refpeCl  operate  in  Diminution  of 
our  National  Expence  k 

These  and  many  other  Circumftances  that  might  be  enumerated  very 
fully  demonftrate  how  much  this  Dominion  merits  the  Attention  of  the 
Public.  It  ought  not,  indeed  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  feveral 
Revolutions  that  gave  us  the  PofielTion,  and  certain  Meafures  that  either 
were  or  were  fuppofed  necefiary  to  preferve  it  fince,  have  for  the  prefen t 
brought  fome  Diftrefies  on  this  Country  by  diminifliing  the  Quantity  of 
Silver  that  circulated  therein,  difcouraging  Induftry,  and  leflening  Com¬ 
merce  K  But  the  Wifdom  of  the  Nation  to  whom  this  properly  belongs, 

fupported 

i  At  Firfl  Sight  it  certainly  appears  flrange  that  we  fhould  trull  the  Natives  themfelves  to  fup- 
port  our  Power,  and  it  appears  equally  llrange  that  the  Indian  Potentates  fhould  not  be  able  to 
employ  them  with  equal  Efficacy  again!!  us.  But  befides  that  Experience  hath  clearly  evinced 
that  it  is  really  fo,  the  Caufes  may  without  much  Difficulty  be  explained.  Our  Seapoys  owe  their 
Confequence  to  conffiint  Difcipline,  regular  Pay,  and  a  Confidence  in  their  Officers.  The  Forces 
of  the  Country  Powers  are  hallily  railed,  ill  paid,  and  under  no  Difcipline,  and  when  they  have 
attempted  to  imitate  ours  their  Seapoys  could  neyer  be  brought  to  entertain  any  Opinion  of  the 
Military  Skill  of  their  Leaders,  and  as  thefe  Circumflances  have  given,  fo  there  is  great  Reafon  to 
believe  they  will  preferve  our  Superiority.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  our  Government  is  tho¬ 
roughly  and  properly  eflabliffied  on  Principles  of  Equity  and  Indulgence,  the  Natives  will  find  it 
their  Intereft  to  fupport  thofe  who  cherifh  and  protefl  them.  The  being  able  to  carry  on  this 
Trade  without  exporting  Silver,  obviates  the  flrongef!  Obje&ion  that  hath  been  raifed  again!! 
it.  The  Inveftments  from  Bengal  in  A.  D.  1771  amounted  10986,2791.  which  in  our  Sales 
produced  Two  Millions  and  a  Half  at  lea!!.  When  our  Government  is  thoroughly  fixed  we  may 
very  probably  be  able  to  extend  our  inland  Trade  Northward,  which  will  certainly  enlarge  the 
Exports  of  our  own  Commodities  and  Manufa&ures,  and  augment  thereby  in  many  RefpeAs  our 
national  Advantages. 

k  The  Silver  fent  to  Madrafs  and  Bombay,  though  certainly  detrimental  to  Bengal,  was 
a  Meafure  necefiary  to  the  Company’s  Affairs,  and  contributed  to  extricate  thofe  Prefiden- 
cies  from  a  troublefome  and  defir  unlive  War,  fince  which  they  are  both,  but  efpecially  the  former, 
brought  into  a  State  of  Security  and  Profperity,  and  thereby  afford  a  Profpefl  of  what  by  a  right 
Management  may  be  done  in  Bengal.  The  Sums  fent  to  China  werelikewife  aLofs  to  thefe  Pro¬ 
vinces  but  not  to  the  Company,  as  the  Produce  was  found  by  them,  from  the  Goods  which  thefe 
Sums  purchafed  in  their  Sales.  Others,  and  perhaps  greater  Drains  have  arifen  from  the  Trea- 
fures  carried  away  by  Coffim  Aly,  and  what  hath  been  withdrawn  by  Perfons  retiring  out  of 
the  Three  Provinces  during  the  Troubles,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  now  at  an  End.  Several 
Branches  of  Commerce  have  been  flopped  by  inevitable  Misfortune,  fuch  as  the  Confufions  in 

the 
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fupported  by  its  Authority,  may  eafily  reftore  Order  by  eftablifhing  a  mild 
and  fettled  Government,  under  which  all  Europeans  in  general  may  en¬ 
joy  the  Protection  of  our  Laws  and  the  Natives  be  permitted  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  Cuftoms,  free  in  ail  RefpeCts  from  Conftraint  or 
Opprellion.  This  being  once  done,  the  natural  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  the 
innate  Dilpofition  of  the  People,  and  the  proper  Improvements  that  maybe 
made  with  refpect  to  both,  will  both  fpeedily  and  certainly  lead  to  Prospe¬ 
rity,  and  bringing  all  Things  back  to  their  old  Channels  render  the  future 
flourilhing  State  of  thefe  Provinces  as  much  an  Honour  to  the  Councils  of 
Britain  as  the  Acquilition  of  them  hath  been  already  to  her  Arms. 

thePerfian  and  Turkifh  Dominions,  and  the  Trade  to  Manilla  hath  likewife  failed  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  fuppofing  that  by  degrees  thefe  will  be  recovered,  or  that  new  Channels 
will  be  opened.  Agriculture  in  Time  of  Peace  will  certainly  revive,  and  confidering  the  rude 
State  it  is  in,  may  and  undoubtedly  will  be  improved,  and  the  fame  may  alfo  be  expefled  in 
regard  to  Silk  and  other  Commodities.  We  are  but  lately  become  Mailers,  and  have  not  as  yet  had 
Leifure  or  Opportunities  to  difcover  and  turn  to  Advantage  thofe  Refources  which  in  a  Country 
like  this  may,  and  certainly  will  be  found. 


SECT.  v. 

Of  the  Prejidency  of  Fort  Marlborough  near  Bencoolen  in  the  IJland  of'  dW 

matra . 

r'TT'i  HE  noble  and  capacious  Idand  of  Sumatra,  being  divided  nearly 
in  the  Middle  by  the  Equator,  extends  beyond  it  on  One  Side 
toabout  Five  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  North,  and  on  the  other  to  about 
Six  Degrees  of  Latitude  South,  and  reaches  from  Ninety-four  to  One 
hundred  and  Four  Degrees  of  Longitude  Eaft  from  London  a.  It  hath 

a  The  Ifland  of  Sumatra  lies  open  on  the  North  to  the  Gulph  of  Bengal.  On  the  Weft  lie  a 
Range  of  Blands  of  different  Sizes  at  the  Diftance  of  Eight,  Ten^and  Twelve  Leagues,  which 
break  the  Waves  of  the  Ocean,  and  yet  have  large  and  deep  Openings  between  them  which  af¬ 
ford  convenient  Paffages  for  Ships  of  any  Size.  On  the  South  it  is  divided  from  the  Ifland  of 
Java  by  the  Streights  of  Sunda  ;  as  on  thepSaft  it  is  from  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca  by  the  Streights 
of  that  Name,  which  are  in  fome  Places  not  above  Eight  Leagues  broad  ;  to  the  South  Eaft  lies 
the  Ifle  of  Banca  with  the  Streights  of  the  fame  Appellation,  and  on  the  fame  Side,  though  at  a 
much  larger  Diftance  lies  the  great  Ifland  of  Borneo.  Sumatra  ftretches  from  North  Eaft  to 
South  Weft.  Mr.  de  Lifle  makes  it  larger  than  both  the  Britifh  Ifles,  but  as  its  greateft  Length  is 
Seven  hundred,  its  greateft  Breadth  at  the  South  Weft  End  fcarce  Two  hundred  Miles,  and 
narrowing  all  the  Way  from  thence  to  the  Point  of  Achen  in  the  North.  Eaft,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  is  lefs  than  Great  Britain. 

been. 
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been  defervedly  famous  from  very  high  Antiquity  on  many  Accounts,  for 
in  point  of  Extent  it  hath  been  aflerted  by  various  Authors  to  be  the 
Third  Ifland  in  the  World,  which  however,  from  the  Knowledge  we 
.now  have  of  it,  feems  to  be  exaggerated;  more  truly  renowned  for  its 
rich  and  valuable  Products  and  Hill  more  juflly  celebrated  for  its 
happy  and  commodious  Situation,  which  rendered  it  the  Center  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  refpebt  to  all  the  trading  Countries  of  the  Eaft,  beiore  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  found  a  Palfage  into  thofe  Parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  b. 

The  Climate,  as  may  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  Situation  of  the 
Jfland,  cannot  be  either  very  agreeable  or  wholefome.  The  Power  of  the 
.■Sun  is  great,  the  Country  in  general  very  marfhy  from  the  Overflowing  of 
Rivers,  lo  that  the  Air  is  generally  hot  and  humid.  The  rainy  Seafon  is 
particularly  dangerous  from  fudden  Storms  attended  with  Thunder  and 
Lightening,  which  are  however  but  of  fhort  Continuance,  fucceeded  by  as 
fudden  Calms,  which  alternate  Variations  have  pernicious  Effects,  efpe- 
.cially  upon  European  Conftitutions.  Befrdes  there  being  large  Tradts  of 
Fenny  Ground,  the  Exhalations  from  them  which  the  Land  Winds  bring 
down  to  the  CoaH,  are  equally  noxious  and  noifome.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this.  Temperance,  proper  Precautions,  and  Cuflom  reconcile  People 
lo  thefe  Inconveniences,  and  befldes  there  are  feveral  Places  on  the  South 
Weft  Coaft,  particularly  Sillebar,  which  from  their  high  Situation  are 
equally  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  Ifland  in  general  is  frequently  fubjed: 
to  Earthquakes. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Country  from  the  Sea  is  exceedingly  pleafing, 
being  finely  diverfified  with  lofty  Hills,  covered  with  Trees,  craggy  Rocks, 
wide  fpreadingPlains,  verdant  Groves,  many  large  beautiful  Rivers,  and  the 
Coafl;  frequently  indented  by  fine  Bays.  The  Soil  is  deep,  rich,  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  would  be  more  fo,  if  inhabited  by  an  induftrious  People,  pro¬ 
ducing  Grain  and  more  efpecially  Rice,  with  all  Kind  of  Herbs,  rnofi:  of 
the  rich  Fruits  peculiar  to  the  Indies,  Forefts  of  good  Timber,  abounding 

b  This  fpaeious  Ifle  many  conceive  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  the  Taprobana  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Serendib  of  the  Oriental  Writers,  while  others  contend  that  all  thefe  Appella¬ 
tions  belong  to  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  .Cafe  feems  to  be  this,  the  Nations  of  the  remoter 
Indies  brought  their  Spices  and  other  rich  Commodities  to  Sumatra.  Thither  reforted  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  exterior  Indies  from  Ceylon,  Where  having  acquired  thofe  Commodities  by  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  their  own,  they  returned  Home,  and  difpofed  of  them  to  the  Traders  from  Tyre,  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  from  thence  confounded  thefe  Iflands.  Su¬ 
matra  continued  the  Center  of  Eaflern  Commerce,  when  the  Portuguefe  firA  difeovered  it,  and 
the  City  of  Achen  retained  the  Remains  of  it  even  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Century.  Whea 
therefore  we  maturely  confider  the  Defcription  of  this  Ifland,  confider  alfo  what  in  pafl  Times 
it  hath  been,  and  difeern  from  thence  by  Reflexion  what  it  may  again  be,  it  will  furely  appear  a 
JUauer  of  great  Confequence  to  this  Nation  that  we  have  a  considerable  Settlement  thereon. 
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with  Buffaloes  and  other  Cattle,  with  a  Breed  of  fmall  but  ferviceable  Horfes, 
tame,  wild,  and  water  Fowl  in  the  utmoft  Plenty,  and  a  great  Variety  of 
River  and  Sea  Fifb,  many  of  them  excellent  in  their  relpedlive  Kinds. 
There  are  alfoin  the  Mountains  and  Defarts  Elephants,  Rhinoceros’s,  Ty- 
gers,  and  Bears,  which  lad;  are  not  found  in  any  other  Parts  of  the  Indies. 
Crocodiles,  Serpents  of  feveral'  Kinds,  and  other  venomous  Creatures  are 
but  too  common. 

We  may  be  however  affured,  that  it  is  not  from  Curiofity,  or  the  Defire 
of  feeing  ffrange  or  rare  Things  that  Europeans  vifit,  and  much  lei's  re- 
fide  in  this  Country.  Their  Motive  is  Trade,  and  thofe  numerous  rich  and 
valuable  Commodities  which  this  Ifland  produces.  Amongft  thefe  the 
Firft  Place  is  ufually  given  to  Gold,  which  is  wafhed  down  in  Dud  and 
fmall  Pieces  from  the  Mountains,  efpecially  after  Storms,  which  in  this 
Country  are  very  frequent.  This  was  formerly  a  great  Article  in  Com¬ 
merce,  though  we  hear  little  of  it  now,  and  yet  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the 
King  of  Achen  are  faid  to  have  a  Mine  there.  The  Camphire  found  here 
is  equal  to  that  of  Borneo,  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  brought  from 
China.  Sapan  and  other  dyeing  and  fweet-fcented  Woods,  which  are 
much  efeemed  and  fold  at  a  high  Price  in  the  Indies.  Benjamin,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  valuable  Drugs,  are  and  many  more  likewife  might  be 
brought  from  hence.  But  after  all  the  chief  Staple  is  Pepper,  which  grows 
in  lmall  Bunches  on  a  Kind  of  Vine  that  creeps  up  great  Trees,  or 
twids  round  Stakes  fet  for  that  Purpofe.  Of  this  immenfe  Quantities  are 
exported,  and  it  happens  very  fortunately  that  the  lead  Grains,  which  have 
the  milded  Flavour,  are  in  mod  Edeem  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Indies  and  in 
China,  to  which  great  Quantities  are  annually  fent,  as  there  might  be  alfo 
of  thofe  odoriferous  Woods  that  have  been  before-mentioned  <\ 

c  Befides  Gold  this  Country  hath  alfo  Mines  of  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Sulphur. 
The  Tree  that  produces  Camphire  is  called  by  the  Natives  Caphura,  and  is  a  Kind  of  Laurel, 
when  it  is  Six  Years  old  they  cut  it  down,  as  finding  by  Experience  the  Refin  then  becomes  lefs 
odoriferous.  In  Borneo,  the  Tree  which  produces  Camphire  is  called  Sladi,  and  is  a  differnt  Kind 
of  Laurel.  The  Tree  which  produces  it  in  Japan  is  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Kus  no  ki,  and  it 
is  from  this  that  the  Camphire  is  made  which  is  brought  to  Europe.  Yet  the  Japonefe  eftcemOnc 
hundred  Weight  of  the  Sumatra  Camphire  worth  Five  or  Six  hundred  of  their  own.  The  Dutch 
carry  it  thither,  and  when  mixed  bring  it  Home.  The  Venetians  pofiefied  for  a  long  Time  the  Art 
of  refining  Camphire,  which  is  now  praTifed  with  great  Profit  in  Holland,  and  there  is  no  Doubt 
it  might  as  well  be  done  here.  If  we  may  truft  to  the  Oriental  and  Portuguefe  Writers,  Sandal 
or  White  Sanders  of  the  very  bell  Kind  grow  here,  as  alfo  Aloes,  the  moil  valuable  of  all  Woods, 
and  which  bears  a  great  Price  in  China.  The  beft  Gum  Benjamin  or  Benzoin  grows  about  Bar- 
ros,  and  is  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch.  Ambeigris  is  frequently  found  upon  the  Coafis  of 
Sumatra,  and  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  that  many  other  valuable  Drugs  might  by  a  diligent 
Search  be  discovered  in  this  Country. 
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Our  Correfpondence  with  the  Natives  of  this  Ifland  began  very  early, 
and  with  Circumftances  of  great  Eclat.  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  a  Letter 
to  the  King  of  Achen  in  favour  of  her  Subjedts  trading  in  his  Dominions, 
fo  did  her  SuccelTor  King  James  the  Firfb,  who  is  alio  faid  to  have  made 
a  Prefent  of  fome  Pieces  of  Cannon  to  the  then  reigning  Monarch.  We  con¬ 
tinued  our  Commerce  there  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Ifland  for  many  Years 
without  making  any  Settlement  thereon.  But  when  the  Dutch  made 
themfelves  Mailers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bantam,  to  which,  though  fltuated  in 
Java,  a  great  Part  of  the  Southern  and  Eaflern  Provinces  of  this  Ifland  be¬ 
longed  ;  it  became  neceflary  for  us  to  take  proper  Meafures  to  prevent  our 
being  entirely  beat  out  .of  the  Pepper,  as  we  had  already  been  out  of  all 
the  other  Spice  Trade.  At  the  fame  Time  fome  of  the  little  Princes  of 
Sumatra  being  with  good  Reafon  jealous  of  the  growing  Power  of  the 
Dutch  addrefled  themfelves  to  the  Prelident  of  Fort  St.  George  and  offered 
him  a  Settlement  in  their  Territories.  This  was  accepted,  and  the  Eng- 
lilh  accordingly  fixed  themfelves  at  Bencoolen,  where  the  then  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  built  a  Fort  at  a  very  great  Expence.  In  Procefs  of  Time 
lome  Difputes  arofe  between  our  People  and  the  Natives,  which  made 
it  requifite  to  fend  a  Naval  Force  thither,  and  to  conftrud:  a  new  Fort, 
which  was  called  Fort  Marlborough,  of  which  with  fome  other  Places  we 
were  difpofiefled  by  the  French  in  the  lad  War.  On  our  regaining  Pof- 
feflion,  that  Fort  hath  been  rebuilt,  and  Things  brought  into  a  much 
better  Condition  than  they  were  before,  but  till  this  could  be  done  our 
Settlement  proved  lefs  beneficial  than  formerly  to  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  d. 

d  An  Account  of  the  early  Tranfactions  of  the.  Englifh  at  Achen  may  be  found  in  the  Firfi: 
Volume  of  Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  from  whence  a  tolerable  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Riches  of  that 
Country.  In  A.  D.  1685  we,  together  with  the  French  and  Danes,  were  expelled  from  Bantam, 
and  very  foon  after  wc  formed  our  Firfi  Eftablifhment  at  Bencoolen,  and  erefted  York  Fort  to 
proteft  the  Settlement.  When  the  Conduct  of  rhe  then  Eaft  India  Company  was  enquired  into> 
they  were  highly  commended  for  the  vaft  Expence  they  bellowed  in  fortifying  there,  but  at  the  fame 
time  cenfured  for  not  taking  the  like  Precautions  at  Poleron,  where  there  were  but  Twelve  Perfons 
when  the  Dutch  difpoftefTed  them  of  that  valuable  Spice  Ifland.  Fort  Marlborough  was  built 
Four  Miles  to  the  South  of  Bencoolen,  and  from  the  Caufes  before  affigned  proved  very  unwhole- 
fome,  but  upon  cutting  down  and  entirely  grubbing  the  Woods  about  it,  the  Place,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  Perfons  who  have  refided  there,  is  become  much  more  healthy.  It  Bands  Two 
Miles  South  Weft  from  the  old  Fadlory  at  York  Fort  in  the  Latitude  of  40.  S.  but  the  Longitude 
was  not  afcertained  till  the  Tranfit  of  Venus  was  obferved  by  feveral  Gentlemen  there  6th  June, 
A.  D.  1769,  when  it  was  determined  to  be  6  h.  46'.  51".  or  101®.  42b  45".  E.  from  London. 
It  remained  a  peculiar  Subordinate  to  Fort  St.  George  to  the  30th  June,  A.  D.  1 760,  when  it  was 
created  into  a  Prelidency.  The  Southern  Subordinates  extend  to  50.  30'.  S.  Latitude,  and  the 
Northern  in  like  manner  to  Manduta  River  in  20.  45'.  Fort  Marlborough  was  taken  from  us  by 
the  French  in  February,  A,  D.  1760,  and  was  recovered  in  the  Spring  of  1762.  By  the  Eleventh 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  A*  D.  1763.,  Nattal  and  Tappanooly,  which  they  had  likewife 
taken,  werp  reft  or  ed. 
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The  Adminittration  is  vetted  in  the  Governor  and  Council,  compofed 
of  Eight  Members,  who  have  the  entire  Dire&ion  of  Civil  and  Military, 
as  well  as  Commercial  Affairs.  The  Extent  of  the  Company’s  Jurifdidtion 
is  very  confiderable  which  they  hold  by  the  free  Confent  of  the  Natives, 
who  invited  them  to  prevent  their  being  oppreffed  by  the  Dutch.  The 
principal  Perfons  in  each  Diftridt  contractt  in  Writing  to  furnifh  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  them  only  with  Pepper  at  a  certain  Price,  and  for  the  Reception 
of  this  Pepper  we  have  feveral  fubordinate  Rdidencies.  To  the  North¬ 
ward  Tappanooly,  Nattal,  Mocomago,  Bantal,  Ippoe,  Cattowan,  Laye, 
and  to  the  Southward  Sillebar,  Saloomah,  Manna,  Cawoor,  and  Croee. 
About  Fort  Marlborough  they  let  their  Lands  to  Farmers  who  are  bound 
to  raife  a  certain  Number  of  Pepper  Vines,  and  are  paid  at  a  certain  Rate 
for  every  Bahar  or  Five  hundred  Weight.  They  likewife  raife  a  confide¬ 
rable  Quantity  of  Rice,  of  which  Arrack  hath  been  made.  They  have 
likewife  a  confiderable  Number  of  Camphire  Trees,  fome  of  the  Produce 
of  which  was  fent  home,  but  did  not  turn  to  account.  However  large 
Quantities  are  annually  fent  to  China,  where  it  is  manufadlured  in  the  fame 
Manner  with  what  the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan.  The  Company  alfo  fent 
Home  Caflia  and  Benjamin,  but  the  Freight  proved  fo  heavy  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  turning  to  Profit.  They  receive  here  annually  a  Ship  laden 
with  Stores  of  different  Kinds,  fome  of  which,  more  efpecially  Iron  and 
Steel,  are  fold  for  the  Company’s  Account.  There  are  befides  ufually 
Three,  fometimes  Four  Ships  fent  thither  to  take  in  Pepper,  and  as  the 
Produce  of  this  Commodity  is  daily  increafing,  it  is  expected  the  Settle¬ 
ment  will  very  foon  furnifh  a  greater  Number  of  Cargoes.  TheChinefe  for¬ 
merly  drove  a  great  Trade  here,  and  carried  Home  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tities  of  this  Spice.  But  at  prefent  they  get  little,  except  it  may  be  a  few* 
Junks  laden  by  Stealth  from  the  Dutch,  which  does  not  in  any  Degree 
anfwer  to  the  Confumption  of  the  numerous  Inhabitants  of  that  extenfive 
Empire,  where  it  is  in  general  Ufe.  We  fupply  them  commonly  with 
about  Twelve  hundred  Tons,  which  amounts  to  about  Sixty  thoufand 
Pounds,  and  is  the  only  Commodity,  except  Cardamoms  and  Sandal  Wood, 
furnifhed  by  any  of  our  Settlements,  though  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Aloes  and  other  odoriferous  Woods  highly  valued  by  the  Chinefe, 
mi  ght  be  raifed  in  this  Country,  and  exported  thither  e. 

•  The 

e  The  following -Fatts  may  contribute  to  give  us  fome  Idea  of  the  Expences  attending,  and  the 
Advantages  accruing  from  this  important  Settlement.  The  Number  of  civil  Servants  which  the 
Company  had  there,,  A.  D.  1769,  was  Fifty-feven,  and  their  Appointments  and  other  Expences 
on  account  of  the  Civil  Eftablifhment  amounted  to  24,843  1.  The  Military  Force  confided  at 
the  fame  Time  of  Two  hundred  Forty-feven  Europeans,  and  One  hundred  Thirty-three  Seapoys, 
their  Pay  amounting  to  14,921 1.  the  Charge  of  Fortifications  3,262 1.  the  Whole  of  the  fianding 
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The  original  Defign  of  this  Settlement,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was 
to  preferve  Pepper  from  being  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  as  well  as  all 
other  Spices,  and  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Importance  of  the  Ob¬ 
ject  at  that  Time  from  the  large  Sum  that  the  then  Eall  India  Company 
fpent  on  York  Fort,  in  order  to  fecure  their  Infant  Eftablifhment  at  Ben- 
coolen.  This  End  it  had  anfwered  and  promifed  farther  Advantages  before 
it  was  constituted  a  Prelidency.  In  this  Light  it  is  and  ought  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  Place  of  great  Con  Sequence.  But  affuredly  there  are  many  Com¬ 
modities  befides  this  in  the  Ifland,  which  though  hitherto  they  have  not,may 
hereafter  be  turned  to  advantage.  The  Soil  and  Climate  conhdered,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  unreasonable  in  fuppofing  that  Several  Trees  and  Plants 
of  lingular  Utility  in  Phylic  and  Manufactures  may  with  due  Care  and  At¬ 
tention  be  raifed  here,  efpecially  if  we  refleCt  that  it  is  in  the  fame  Lati¬ 
tude  with  the  Moluccas,  and  that  the  Dutch  have  pradtifed  this  very  Me¬ 
thod  with  Succefs  in  One  of  their  Illands  f  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in 
the  Vicinity  of  this  Settlement  there  are  various  Ifles  of  different  Sizes 
well  inhabited,  which  may  probably  be  found  to  produce  Commodities 
that  are  not,  or  at  lead  have  not  been  obferved  in  Sumatra.  At  all  Events 
f  ;e  very  happy  and  commodious  Situation  of  this  Place  for  carrying  on  a 
rce  with  the  richeft  Countries  of  the  Indies  may  without  Difficulty 
.proved.  The  Dutch  at  Malacca  as  well  as  in  Java,  are  continually 
.averfing  thefe  Seas  with  great  and  Small  Veffels,  and  we  are  undoubtedly 

annual  Charges,  43,026 1.  The  whole  Charge  of  Fortifications  from  the  Time  we  recovered  it  to 
A.  D.  1770  amounted  1029,277  1.  On  the  other  Hand  the  annual  nett  Receipt  of  Revenue  in  1770 
was  2,680  1.  the  Inveflment  8,918  1.  The  Civil  and  Military  Stores  valued  at  50,216  1.  Goods  for 
Europe  8,394  1.  Balance  in  the  Treafury  43,350].  Debts  due  to  the  Company  30,608  1.  Value 
of  their  Ships,  A.  D.  1771,  12,3631.  of  their  Elephants,  &c.  252I.  of  their  Plate,  Houfhold  Fur¬ 
niture  1,219  1.  of  their  Slaves  14,197  1.  The  fame  Year  the  Company  exported  to  this  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Bullion  9,773  1.  13  s.  4d. 

f  The  old  Eaft  India  Company  made  a  great  Merit  of  eflablifhing  this  Settlement,  which  they 
afferted  coft  them  in  Ten  Years  no  lefs  than  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Pounds.  They 
luggefted,  that  if  the  Pepper  had  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch  they  would  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Price  of  it  to  what  they  vend  their  other  Spices  at,  which  on  a  Confumption  of  Six 
thoufand  Tons  in  different  Countries  would  have  amounted  to  an  immenfe  Sum,  and  have  given 
them  an  infuperable  Advantage  over  all  other  European  Nations  trading  to  India.  We  may 
add  to  the  Number  of  the  Commodities  already  fpecified  in  different  Parts  of  this  Section,  Swal¬ 
low.  that  is,  Canes,  Rattans,  Cardamoms,  Ginger,  Arek,  or  Beetle  Nut,  Dragon’s  Blood,  8cc.  It 
is  faid  that  Spices  have  been  brought  hither,  but  that  the  Plants  died  ;  yet  furely  the  Object  is 
of  Importance  enough  to  have  the  Experiment  repeated.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees 
highly  valuable  in  producing  Materials  for  Varnifh  and  Dyeing,  which  might  be  eafily  introduced 
from  the  adjacent  Countries,  and  even  from  China  and  cultivated  in  the  Company’s  Plantations 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  Pepper  Vines  and  Camphire.  Befides  in  a  Country  like  this  abounding 
with  all  Kind  of  Metals,  there  might  poffibly  be  difcovered  fome  valuable  Minerals  with  the 
Natures  and  Properties  of  which  the  Inhabitants  are  not  acquainted,  and  mj^ht  therefore  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  fent  to  Europe  upon  very  eafy  Terms. 
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not  inferior  to  them  in  Maritime  Skill,  or  in  our  prefent  Circumftances  lefts 
likely  to  ftucceed  in  Undertakings  of  this  Nature  with  any  of  the  oriental 
Nations.  Commerce  is  the  great,  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  the  Company  and 
of  its  Servants,  and  whatever  they  acquire  in  this  Channel  mull  in  the 
Iflue  turn  to  the  Benefit  of  this  Nation  g. 

The  prefent  as  well  as  the  old  Eaft  India  Company  have  at  Times 
{hewn  a  due  Senfe  of  the  Redtitude  and  Utility  of  thefe  Principles,  as 
evidently  appeared  from  their  eftablifhing  Factories  and  even  Settlements 
in  different  Parts  of  the  remoter  Indies  which  however  were  afterwards 
withdrawn.  But  as  the  Motives  on  which  they  were  eftablifhed  Bill  fub- 
fift,  and  a$  very  many,  if  not  all  the  Obffacles  which  heretofore  hindered 
their  Succefs  in  theie  Enterprizes  are  removed,  and  the  prefent  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  Company  fuch  as  may  afford  them  juft  Room  to  expert 
better  Fortune  in  their  future  Endeavours,  we  have  a  probable  Ground 
of  Hope,  that  thefe  Deligns  will  be  refumed,  fo  that  all  the  different  Com¬ 
modities  and  Manufadh  res  of  the  Eaft  may  be  brought  into  this  Nation 
through  their  Channel  only.  An  Event  which  would  be  in  various  Reflects 
beneficial  to  the  Public  as  fuch  an  Extenfton  of  their  Commerce  might 
enlarge  their  Exports,  and  would  certainly  increafe  their  Shipping,  aug¬ 
ment  the  Number  of  Seamen  in  their  Service,  and  very  probably  by  a  new 
Supply  of  Raw  Materials  contribute  to  the  Employment  of  our  induftri- 
ous  Foor  at  Home,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  would  prevent  our  Wealth 
from  going  out,  and  poffibly  add  to  the  Number  of  foreign  Purchafers  at 
their  Sales  h. 

The 

g  The  Iflands  to  the  North  Weft  are  at  leaft  many  of  them  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  Achen, 
but  thofe  to  the  South  Weft  are  fuppofed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  original  Natives  of  Sumatra, 
who  retired  into  them  when  expelled  the  larger  Ifland  by  the  Malays,  who  have  continued  Maf- 
ters  of  it  ever  fince.  The  People  in  thefe  Illes  are  generally  reprefented  as  the  moft  brutal  and 
intractable  of  all  Savages,  with  whom  there  can  be  no  dealing,  as  they  are  faid  to  murder  with¬ 
out  Mercy  all  Strangers  who  come  to  or  happen  to  be  wrecked  upon  their  Coafts.  JButnotwith- 
ftanding  thefe  Stories,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  late  Governor  found  Means  to  enter' 
into  a  Correfpundence  with  fome  of  them,  and  even  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  engage  them  to  come 
and  make  him  a  Vifit  at  Fort  Marlborough.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  if  this  Intercourfe 
could  be  improved,  we  fhould  be  able  from  thefe  new  Countries  to  derive  fome  Advantages  that 
might  very  well  compenfate  our  Trouble  in  vifiting  them.  The  Commodities  they  may  afford, 
though  not  Objects  to  the  Company  might  be  fo  to  their  Servants ;  and  it  is  very  well  known 
that  the  private  Trade  in  the  Eaft  Indies  turns  not  only  highly  to  the  Benefit  of  thofe  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  but  alfo  to  this  Nation,  on  which  Account  it  has  been  very  wifely  permitted,  and' 
is  the  Means  of  carrying  no  fmall  Quantity  of  different  Kinds  of  Goods  from  hence,  that  would 
not  other  wife  find  a  Paffage  to  the  Eaft. 

k  The  Caufes  of  our  not  extending  our  Trade  in’  thefe  Parts  fo  far  as  might  have  been  ra¬ 
tionally  expefted  may  be  reduced  to  Three,  The  Firft,  our  Faftories  in  diftant  Parts  being  often 
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As  we  have  no  Eftablilhment  in  China  our  Commerce  with  that  Em¬ 
pire  does  not,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  belong  to  this  Chapter ;  but  as  we  be¬ 
fore  made  a  fmall  Trefpafs  on  Geography  in  fpeaking  therein  of  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Helena,  though  belonging  to  another  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  fo  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  that  is,  to  bring  this  Subject  into  one  View,  we  will  now 
trefpafs  a  little  upon  Method  in  order  to  treat  briefly  of  this  Matter.  Our 
Company  fends  now  many  more  Ships  thither  than  formerly  and  brings 
Home  large  Cargoes,  the  mod;  valuable  Parts  of  which  confift  in  raw  and 
wrought  Silk,  fome  Cotton  Manufactures,  Tea,  China,  and  in  the  private 
Trade,  Variety  of  Drugs  and  much  lacquered  Ware.  On  the  other  Hand 
the  Chinefe  take  from  us  fome  Broad  Cloth  and  other  Woollen  Goods  by 
which  we  get  little;  Lead,  on  which  there  is  no  great  Profit,  Sandal  Wood, 
Cardamoms,  and  Pepper.  The  Balance,  which  is  much  in  their  Favour, 
being  paid  in  Silver.  It  manifeftly  appears  from  hence  of  how  great  Con- 
lequence  it  would  be  to  diminifh  this  Balance  by  introducing  Commo¬ 
dities  from  Europe,  or  other  Parts  of  India,  as  the  Dutch  do  Spices,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  Thing  that  is  or  may  be  at  lead;  in  fome  Degree  prac¬ 
ticable.  As  for  the  raw  Silk  we  import,  as  it  is  manufactured  here, 
and  as  the  wrought  Silks  are  again  exported,  this  Part  of  their  Cargoes 
is  of  Benefit  to  the  Nation,  which  is  the  great  Point  to  be  attained,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  kept  conftantly  in  View  K 

This 

espofed  to  Ruin  by  Invaflons,  inteftine  Confufions,  and  Revolutions  in  the  Countries  where  they 
were  fettled.  In  the  Second  Place,  they  were  not  a  little  hurt  by  the  embarrafled  and  incertain 
S  tate  of  Things  at  Home,  whence  there  were  at  the  fame  Time  and  in  the  fame  Ports  Ships  of  the 
Company,  Permiffion  Ships,  and  feparate  Traders  or  Interlopers  all  carrying  on  their  Com¬ 
merce  under  Englifh  Colours.  Laftly,  (of  which  many  Inftances  might  be  given)  the  fuperior 
Power  and  Unifier  Arts  of  the  Dutch.  To  fome  One  or  more  of  thefe  Caufes  were  owing  the 
Lofs  of  thofe  Factories  we  formerly  had  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Siam,  as  well  as  at 
Hean  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonquin.  A  Settlement  was  alfo  eltablifhed  on  Pulo  Con- 
dore  over  again!!  the  Coal!  of  Cambodia,  where  our  Governor  and  molt  of  the  People  were  cut 
off  by  their  MacafTar  Soldiers  A.  D.  1705.  We  had  a  FaCtory  at  Succadana  in  the  Ifland  of  Borneo 
in  the  Vicinity  of  a  Diamond  Mine ;  and  another  at  LBan  ar  Mafleen  in  the  fame  Ifland.  The 
former  was  withdrawn,  and  from  the  latter  we  were  driven  by  the  Natives.  However  A.  D. 
1714  Sir  Gregory  Page  being  then  at  the  Head  of  the  Direction,  a  large  Ship  was  fent  under 
Captain  David  Beekman,  who  made  a  profperous  Voyage  to  the  fame  Place,  though  it  is  faid 
that  a  Fadtory  might  be  much  more  conveniently  feated  oppofite  to  the  fmall  Ifland  of  Pulo 
Lout,  where  there  is  high  Ground,  a  healthy  Air,  and  a  good  Port.  It  muft  be  acknowledged 
in  favour  of  the  feparate  Traders  and  Interlopers,  that  they  carried  on  their  Commerce  very 
fuccefsfully  in  molt  of  the  oriental  Iflands  with  which  we  have  little  or  none  at  prefent. 

i  The  old  Ealt  India  Companies  carried  on  the  Trade  to  China  at  their  Port  Amoy  or  Emoy, 
where  they  were  very  indifFerentlytreated  by  the  Chinefe.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to  pro¬ 
cure  leave  to  eredt  a  Fadtory  at  Ning-po,  in  which  they  did  not  fucceed.  But  with  fome  Dif¬ 
ficulty  they  were  allowed  to  fettle  on  the  Ifland  of  Chufan,  according  to  the  Chinefe  Orthography 
Tcheou-chan,  about  Three  Leagues  from  the  Continent,  and  from  thence  they  had  a  free  Trade 

to 
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This  very  fuccmfl  Defcription  and  Detail  of  our  PofTeffions  in  the  Eafl, 
and  of  the  Advantages  ariling  from  them,  demonftrates  dearly  of  how- 
great  Confequence  they  are  to  Great  Britain.  The  Manner  in  which  they 
have  been  attained  hath  been  alfo  plainly  ftated ;  but  without  defcanting 
upon  that,  it  is  a  Point  of  much  more  Importance  to  confider  how  they 
may  be  retained,  for  this  beyond  all  doubt  is  become  a  very  important 
national  Object.  Their  Diflance  and  their  Extent  may  feem  to  render 
this  exceedingly  difficult,  but  if  requisite  to  national  Safety  and  Profpe- 
rity,  it  ought  by  no  Means  to  be  looked  on  as  impoffible.  The  Firft  Step 
feems  to  be  fo  to  eonnedt  the  feveral  Prefidencies,  as  that  by  a  Concur¬ 
rence  of  Councils  and  of  Forces  when  neceffiary  they  may  reciprocally 
affift  each  other,  for  then  all  their  feparate  and  diftindt  Interefts  would  in 
every  Inftance  receive  the  Support  of  the  Whole.  A  mild,  uniform,  and 
permanent  Government  ffiould  be  eftabliffied  in  every  Prefidency,  allowing 
the  Natives  to  live  according  to  their  own  Manners  and  Cuftorrrs,  which 
are  fuited  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  to  which  they  are  enured  by  Habit,  and 
the  altering  of  which  in  the  End  might  prove  as  contrary  to  our  Inte¬ 
refts,  as  in  the  Beginning  it  would  be  to  their  Inclinations.  The  Laws  of 
this  Country  fteadily  and  ftridtly  enforced  by  refpedtable  Courts  of  Judi¬ 
cature,  would  controul  the  Condudt  of  Europeans.  The  abfolute  Protection 
from  every  Species  of  Oppreffion  in  either  their  Perfons  or  Properties  would 
reftore  Induftry  and  Manufadtures  amongft  the  Inhabitants,  as  well  as  con¬ 
ciliate  their  Affections,  increafe  their  Numbers,  and  induce  them  from  a  Senfe 
of  their  being  perfedtly  fecure  to  bring  to  Light  their  hidden  and  now  ufelefs 
Treafures.  Foreign  Commerce  properly  encouraged  would  foon  return,  and 
extending  through  new  Channels  augment  the  Confumption  of  our  Com¬ 
modities,  enlarge  the  Circle  of  Correfpondence  through  the  Indies,  furnifh 
new  Articles  for  our  Sales,  and  bring  many  of  the  old  Ones  hither  on 
eafier  Terms.  The  Whole  of  this  Arrangement  once  thoroughly  digefted 
and  fully  carried  into  Execution  would,  under  the  conffant  Infpedtion  and 
Protection  of  the  Legiilature,  preferve  in  perfect  Harmony  every  Branch- 
of  this  political  and  commercial  Syftem.. 

to  Ning-po.  This  I  Hand  they  deferted  a  little  too  hadily  in  the  Year  1702.  The  1(1  and  was- 
indeed  thinly  inhabited,  and  in  a  very  indifferent  Condition,  but  it  had  been  one  of  the  faireft. 
and  mod  flouriftiing  Ides  dependent  upon  that  Empire  till  ruined  by  the  Tartars,  and  kid  been 
re-fettled  but  a  few  Years.  The  Port  was  very  good,  and  the  Factory  conveniently  fituated. 
The  great  Point  the  Company  had  in  view  was  to  preferve  a  Correfpondence  with  the  Japonefe 
Junks  that  reforted  annually  to  Ning-po.  This  alibied  them  to  transfer  this  Colony  to  Pnlo 
Condore  in  Hopes  of  getting  the  Chinefe  and  Japon  Junks  to  touch  there  in  their  Way  to  Ton- 
t^uin,  when,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  former  Note,  they  were  cut  off.  The  Company  fince  then 
have  refumed  their  China  Trade,  and  fixed  at  Canton,  at  which  Pore  their  Servants  from  Fort  St., 
George  had  traded  for  many  Years,  and  at  this  Port  and  this  Port  only  the  Trade  dill  continues. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Britifh  Forts  and  Settlements  for  the  Protection  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Africa. 

THE  prefcnt  Chapter  will  reach  to  no  great  Extent,  though  the  Inter- 
couiTe  with  this  Partof  the  World  is  and  hath  been  highly  beneficial, 
and  in  Procefs  of  Time  will  probably  become  much  more  advantageous  to 
this  Nation.  Africa  is  a  Peninlula,  and  the  largeft  Peninfula  on  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  Globe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  Weft  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  joined  to  Afia  by  the  narrow  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  between 
Twenty  and  Thirty  Leagues  in  Breadth.  In  Longitude  it  extends  from 
Eighteen  Degrees  Weft  to  about  Fifty  Degrees  Eaft  from  the  Meridian 
of  London,  and  from  Thirty-four  Degrees  of  North  to  fomewhat  more 
than  Thirty-four  Degrees  of  South  Latitude.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  Four 
remarkable  Promontories ;  Cape  Bona  to  the  North,  Cape  de  Verd  to  the 
Weft,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  South,  and  Cape  Gardefuy  to  the 
Eaft.  In  Extent  it  meafures  from  Weft  to  Eaft  One  thoufand  Five 
hundred  and  Fifty,  and  in  Breadth  from  North  to  South  about  Fourteen 
hundred  Leagues.  It  is  divided  into  Two  not  very  unequal  Parts  by  the 
Equator,  and  lying  almoft  altogether  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  Climate  is 
very  hot,  and  the  Soil  in  many  Places  parched  and  barren.  This  however 
is  chiefly  to  be  underftood  of  the  interior  Parts  of  the  Country.  In  many 
other  Places,  more  efpecially  on  the  Coaft,  the  Climate  is  more  tole¬ 
rable,  and  the  Soil  very  rich  and  fertile,  producing  Wheat,  Barley,  Rice,  and 
other  Kinds  of  Grain  in  great  Plenty  and  Perfedtion  ;  the  Woods  abound 
in  feveral  Kinds  of  valuable  Timber,  and  other  Trees  that  produce  rich 
Fruits  or  precious  Gums;  it  abounds  in  Cattle,  Camels,  Horfes,  and 
with  Elephants  and  almoft  all  Sorts  of  wild  Beafts.  The  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  and  Mountains  afford  alfo  Quarries  of  fine  Stones,  and  moil: 
Kinds  of  Metals,  but  in  particular  Gold  and  Copper  in  large  Quantities. 
In  regard  therefore  to  Commodities,  as  well  as  Situation,  it  is  evident  that 
few  Countries  are  fitter  than  this  for  foreign  Commerce a. 

The 

a  The  inquifitive  Reader,  who  (hall  be  inclined  to  go  deeper  into  this  Scbjeft,  which  indeed 
^eferves  great  Confideration,  may  confulc  J.  Leonis  African!  de  totius  Africa  deferiptione  libri 
novem,  8vo.  Defcription  de  1’Afrique,  par  O.  Dapper,  fol.  Nonvelle  Relation  de  l’Afrique  Occi- 
dentale,  parle  Pere  Labat,  i2ino.  5  tom.  Atlas  Maritimus,  fol.  p.  236 — 276.  Wood’s  Survey 
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The  whole  Continent  of  Africa  w'as  not  always  what  it  is  at  prefenf, 
the  Seat  of  unlearned  and  unpolifhed  Nations.  For  the  Egyptians  in  the 
earlieft  Ages  were  famous  for  Arts  and  Arms,  for  planting  Colonies  in 
diflant  Countries,  and  for  their  Maritime  Expeditions.  In  fucceeding 
Times  the  Carthaginians  were  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  their  Turn  to  Im¬ 
provements  of  every  Kind.  They  penetrated  into  and  built  Cities  in  the 
interior  Part  of  this  great  Continent,  their  Commerce  was  extenfive,  and 
fo  were  their  Difcoveries,  the  Records  of  which  Time  however  hath  in  a 
great  Meafure  buried  in  Oblivion.  The  Romans  who  fupplanted  them, 
held  the  Inhabitants  in  a  State  of  fevere  Subjection,  and  were  chiefly  intent 
on  fupporting  their  Powder  and  railing  a  Revenue.  The  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals  over-run  what  the  Romans  had  pofleflfed,  without  taking  much  Pains 
to  improve  what  they  had  acquired.  The  Arabs  wffio  followed  them  were 
as  rude  Conquerors  as  their  Predeceflors,  and  have  defaced  and  demolifhed 
thofe  Remains  of  Grandeur,  which  even  the  Teeth  of  Time  had  fpared. 
.After  Barbarifm  had  long  prevailed,  when  Science  revived  in  Europe,  an  In¬ 
clination  quickly  arofe  of  exploring  foreign  Lands,  and  the  Situation  of  this 
immenfe  Country  naturally  attracted  Notice.  But  who  firfl:  adventured 
hither  admits  of  fome  Doubt.  The  French  fay  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Dieppe  failed  along  a  great  Part  of  the  Well;  Ccaft  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  and  made  fome  Eftablifhments  there,  which  on  account  of  their 
Civil  Wars  were  abandoned.  It  is  more  certain  that  the  Portuguefe  in 
the’Beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  undertook  this  Talk,  in  which  they 
proceeded  flowly,  and  with  great  Difficulty,  and  were  many  Years  before 
they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  made  themfelves  acquainted 
with  the  Eafl:  Side  of  this  Continent.  As  thefe  Expeditions  cofl:  them 
much  Trouble  and  Expence,  they  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  Sovereignty 
of  thefe  Seas  in  Exclusion  of  all  other  Nations.  The  Engliffi  were  the 
next  who  attempted  this  Commerce;  after  them  the  Dutch,  who  conquered 
feveral  Places  from  the  Portuguefe.  The  French  interfered  with  them, 
and  when  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  this  Commerce  became  known, 
the  Brandenburghers  and  the  Danes  became  alfo  Adventurers  therein  b. 

The 

of  Trade,  8 to.  p.  179 — 193.  Barbot’s  Account  of  the  Weft  Coal!  of  Africa  In  Six  Books,  In 
the  Fifth  Volume  of  Churchhill’s  Collection  of  Voyages.  Bofman,  Snelgrave,  Atkins,  Smith’s 
Voyages.  Cafe  of  the  Royal  African  Company  and  Supplement,  4to.  National  and  private  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  African  Trade,  8vo.  A  Treatife  upon  the  Trade  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa, 
by  an  African  Merchant,  4  to. 

b  The  French  Writers  afiert  that  the  Normans  fettled  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of  Africa  in  A.  D. 
1364.  The  Portuguefe  began  their  Difcoveries  under  the  Aufpice  of  the  Infant  D®n  Henry,  and 
doubled  the  Cape  Bojedor  A.  D.  1415.  Vafquez  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
A.  D.  1497.  The  Englifh  are  allowed  to  have  traded  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  A.  D.  1553.  The 
The  Dutch  began  their  Commerce  thither  about  A.  D.  1609,  but  their  Weft  India  Company  to 
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The  Views  of  the  Englifh  Nation  with  refpe<ft  to  this  Commerce  were 
earlier  than  is  commonly  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  Certainty  that  any 
Vefiels  were  actually  fent  thither  till  under  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
In  that  of  Queen  Mary,  and  at  the  Beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  it 
was  hill  profecuted  by  private  Adventurers  only.  That  great  Princefs  was 
the  Firrt  who  interpofed  Royal  Authority  in  favour  of  an  exclufive  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  certain  Term  of  Years.  Under  King  James  the  Firft  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft  Merchants  were  encouraged  to  trade  thither,  and  for 
the  Protection  of  their  Ships  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  built  at  his  own  Expence 
a  Fort  at  Cormantin.  Another  fmall  Fort  was  alfo  ereCted  in  the  River 
of  Gambia.  The  Dutch  during  this  Period  had  eftablifhed  their  Weft 
India  Company,  inverting  them  with  an  exclufive  Right  to  the  Trade  of 
Africa,  and  this  Company  having  overpowered  the  Portuguefe,  aflumed  the 
fame  Prerogatives  they  had  exercifed.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration  Charles 
the  Second  eredted  a  Royal  African  Company,  notwithftanding  which  the 
Dutch  confifcated  our  Ships,  and  this  brought  on  the  Firft  War  in  that 
Reign  againft  that  Republic.  This  Company  being  quite  exhaufted  made 
over  their  Rights  and  Effects  to  another  ereCled  by  the  fame  Monarch 
with  exclufive  Powers  for  the  Term  of  One  Thoufand  Years.  After  the 
Revolution  this  Trade  was  in  a  great  PvJealure  laid  open  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  declining  received  annual  Grants  from  Parliament  for  the  Support  of 
their  Fortifications,  till  their  Affairs  falling  into  Confufion,  the  Public  gave 
them  a  Compenfation  for  what  they  poffefied  and  transferred  this  Com¬ 
merce  to  an  open  Company  under  the  Direction  of  a  Committee  chofen 
by  the  Merchants  trading  to  Africa  on  their  own  Account,  from  the  Ports 
of  London,  Brirtol,  and  Liverpool,  in  which  State,  though  not  without 
fome  Alterations,  it  rtill  remains  c. 

From 


which  they  granted  this  Trade  exclufively,  with  great  Privileges  and  Advantages,  was  not  ef- 
tabliihed  till  1621.  The  French  had  an  Edablifliment  in  the  River  of  Senegal  A.  D.  1626.  But 
their  Firlt  Company  was  not  edabliihcd  till  A.  D.  1664. 

c  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  vve  did  not  trade  to  Africa  till  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
But  it  clearly  appears  that  in  the  Twenty-fecond  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  A.  D.  1481,  Application 
was  made  to  that  Monarch  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  John  II.  to  day  Sir  John  Tintam  and  Pierce 
Fabian,  who  were  fitting  out  Ships  for  the  Coad  of  Africa,  and  fome  fay  they  aClually  made 
fuch  a  Voyage,  and  were  immenfe  Gainers  thereby.  The  Fird  exclufive  Company  was  edab- 
lifihed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588  for  a  Term  of  Years.  King  James  the  Fird,  A.  D.  1618, 
erefted  another  Company  under  the  Title  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of  London  trading 
to  Africa.  King  Charles  the  Fird,  A.  D.  1632,  edablifhed  a  new  Company.  Something  of  the 
fame  Kind  was  done  in  1651  by  the  Powers  then  fubfiding.  King  Charles  the  Second,  A.  D. 
1662,  fettled  this  Trade  in  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England,  the  Term  of  Years 
granted  by  his  Father  to  the  former  Company  being  expired.  This  Company  of  Royal  Ad¬ 
venturers  having  obtained  a  Compenfation  for  their  Rights,  the  fame  King  ere&ed,  A.  D.  1672, 
the  Royal  African  Company,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  for  the  Term  of  One  thoufand  Years.  In 
1673  the  Sum  of  Fifty  thoufand  Guineas  were  coined  out  of  Gold  brought  from  Africa.  This 

Company 
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From  Port  Sallee  where  the  Limits  of  the  Company  began  to  Cape 
Blanco,  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  moft  Welle  rn  Point  of  Africa,  com¬ 
prehending  a  Space  of  Six  hundred  Leagues,  it  was  generally  believed  there 
was  no  Port.  However  near  Ten  Years  ago.  Captain  George  Glas,  being 
furniflied  with  a  VeiTel  of  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Tons,  with  a  fuitable 
Cargoe  by  private  Merchants,  proved  this  Notion  to  be  falfe  by  entering 
into  a  good  Harbour,  which  he  called  Port  Hillfborough.  It  was  fituated 
in  a  wholefome  Climate,  the  adjacent  Country  plentiful  as  well  as  pleafant, 
where  he  traded  with  the  Inhabitants  for  leveral  valuable  Commodities, 
and  procured  from  them  a  Ceflion  of  this  Port,  and  a  fmall  Uiftrid  round 
it  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  this  Gentleman,  after  buffering  a 
long  Imprifonment  in  the  .Canary  Iilands,  being  murdered  on  Board  the 
Ship  in  which  he  was  returning  Home,  this  Difcovery  hath  been  no  fur¬ 
ther  profecuted,  though  it  may  poflible  be  thought  hereafter  a  Matter  of 
more  Importance  d. 

The  next  Place  of  any  Note  is  an  indifferent  Port  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  who  difcovered  it,  Rio  de  Ouro,  or  the  River  of  Gold,  becaufe 
there  they  met  with  this  precious  Metal,  where  an  Englifh  Ship  once  en¬ 
tered,  but  no  fucceeding  Attempt  hath  been  made.  To  the  South  of 

Company  was  determined  April  the  Tenth  1752,  by  an  A  <51  pa  (Ted  in  the  Twenty-fifth  of  his 
late  Majefiy’s  Reign,  the  new  open  Company  to  whom  all  their  Rights  were  transferred  being 
previoufly  efiablifhed.  In  the  Year  1764  the  Fort  of  Senegal  and  all  its  Dependencies  were  by 
Aft  of  Parliament  granted  to  this  new  Company.  But  the  Traders  to  Africa  conceiving  this  fo 
be  prejudicial  to  their  Interefts,  this  Aft  was  repealed  by  another  in  the  fucceeding  Year,  and 
the  Forts  in  Senegal,  and  all  the  Forts  and  Settlements  to  the  North  of  Cape  Rouge,  or  the 
Red  Cape,  were  abfolutely  veiled  in  his  Majefty,  his  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  in  which  State  they 
remain  at  prefen t. 

d  This  Difcovery  of  Captain  Glas,  when  firft  propofed,  was  thought  of  fuch  Importance  that  by 
the  Statute  laFfc  mentioned  his  Majefty  was  authorized  by  the  Advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to  make 
-to  that  Gentleman,  his  Aftociates  or  Aftigns,  a  Grant  by  Letters  Patent,  not  exceeding  Twenty- 
one  Years,  of  the  foie  Right  to  the  carrying  on  Trade  to  a  Port  by  him  difcovered  on  the  Coaft 
of  Africa  called  Regeala  or  Gueder,  fubjeft  to  be  redeemed  at  any  Time,  for  fuch  a  Compen- 
fation  as  fhould  be  judged  reafonable  by  Parliament.  This  Port,  to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of 
Port  Hillfborough,  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  North,  almoft  oppofite 
to  the  Canary  Hies,  and  the  Ceftion  thereof  with  a  Diftrift  of  Land  by  the  Natives,  together  with 
a  Draft  of  the  Harbour,  was  by  him  or  his  Aftociates  depofited  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  When 
he  went  from  thence  with  l'ome  Goods  there  unfaleable,  to  the  Canary  Ifiands,  his  People 
traded  with  the  Natives  till  upon  fome  Quarrel  between  them  they  were  driven  from  the  Coaft, 
and  loft  much  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Property;  however  they  brought  away  about  One  hun¬ 
dred  Ounces  of  Gold,  a  Tun  of  Orchilla,  as  much  Bees  Wax,  Six  Tons  of  excellent  Wool,  Two 
hundred  Weight  of  Oftrich  Feathers,  Twelve  hundred  Deer  and  Four  thoufand  Goat  Skins. 
Captain  Glas  wrote  and  intended  to  have  publifhed  an  Hiftory  of  this  Part  of  the  Coaft  of  Af¬ 
rica,  which  would  have  been  both  curious  and  ufeful,  but  his  unfortunate  Death  prevented  that 
valuable  Work  from  appearing.  It  is  however  to  be  wifhed  that  the  EfFefts  of  his  Difcovery 
fhould  not  be  loft  to  the  Nation  for  many  Reafons  which  we  have  not  Room  to  mention  here. 
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this  lies  Argouin,  firft  in  the  Hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  built  a  good 
Fort  there,  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  reduced  while  in  their  Hands 
by  the  French,  who  demolifhed  it.  The  Brandenburghers  refettled  it,  the 
French  reclaimed  it  at  the  Congrefs  at  Ryfwick,  but  it  was  adjudged  as  a 
Derelidt  to  the  former,  who  lold  it  afterwards  to  the  Dutch.  Twenty 
Leagues  to  the  South  of  Argouin,  where  the  Fort  now  lies  in  Ruins,  we 
meet  with  Port  Andric,  where  formerly  there  was  a  confiderable  Trade  for 
Gum.  But  the  Sea  running  very  high,  the  Shore  being  dangerous,  and  all 
the  Goods  brought  on  Board  in  Boats,  it  is  now  but  little  frequented  <\ 

We  come  next  to  the  River  of  Senegal,  which  makes  the  North  as  the 
River  of  Gambia  does  the  South  Boundary  of  the  Province  of  Senegam- 
bia,  now  in  the  Hands  of  the  Britifh  Government.  In  the  Firft  of  thefe 
Rivers  there  is  an  Ifland  of  the  fame  Name,  which  while  in  the  Pofteffion 
of  the  French  was  called  St.  Louis.  In  this  the  Governor  refides,  with  a 
competent  Garrifon,  and  from  thence  by  Factories  on  the  Continent  is 
carried  on  the  Gum  Trade  which  is  of  fo  great  Confequence  to  this  Country. 
In  the  River  Gambia  there  is  another  Ifle  upon  which  ftands  Fort  James, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  African  Company,  now  in  the  Hands  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  In  this  there  is  a  Lieutenant  Governor  fubordinate  tq  the 
Governor  of  Senegal.  Between  the  Mouths  of  thefe  Two  Rivers,  and  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Cape  Verd,  lies  the  Bland  of  Goree,  where  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  a  ftrong  Fort  taken  from  them  by  the  French,  and  from  the 
French  inthelaft  War  by  a  Britifti  Squadron,  but  reftored  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  by  which  Treaty  Senegal  and  all  its  Dependencies  were  in  the 
cleareft  and  moft  explicit  Terms  given  up  to  Great  Britain.  The  River  of 
Gambia  is  navigable  by  VelTels  of  Two  hundred  Tons  Burden  for  Six  hundred 
Miles,  and  the  Commerce  here  and  in  the  Province  of  Senegambia  is  cer¬ 
tainly  capable  of  very  great  Improvements.  In  order  to  this  it  hath  been  fug- 
gefted  as  the  moft  proper  Expedient,  that  as  the  interior  Country  is  very 
unhealthy  in  refpedt  to  Europeans,  to  breed  up  fome  of  the  Children  of 
the  Natives  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  enable  them  to  tranfadt  Bufmefs  with 

e  Cape  Blanco  lies  in  Twenty  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  North  Latitude,  from  thence  the  Coaft 
turns  Eaftward,  making  a  deep  Bay,  in  the  Bottom  of  which  lies  the  Ifland  of  Argouin,  about 
Three  Miles  long  and  Two  broad,  and  at  the  Diftance  of  Two  Miles  from  the  Continent.  Rio 
de  Ouro  lies  to  the  South  almoft  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Port  Andric,  or  as  the  French  fpell 
it  Portendric,  is,  as  we  have  faid  in  the  Text,  a  very  poor  Place  in  a  rocky  Bay,  of  which  they 
took  Pofteffion,  and  built  a  miferable  Fort,  which  they  abandoned  as  ufeleis  after  the  Cellion  of 
Senegal.  The  Gum  Coafl  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  is  fupplied  from  Three  Forefls,  Sahal,  Le- 
biar,  and  Afatak,  belonging  to  Three  Arab  Tribes,  who  draw  from  them  a  confiderable  Revenue. 
Thefe  Forefts  are  about  Ten  Leagues  from  each  other,  and  about  the  fame  Diftance  from  Port 
Andric,  much  nearer  to  the  Factories  belonging  to  Senegal,  by  which  Means  that  valuable  Trade 
centers  there. 


their 
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their  Countrymen  at  the  Ports  within  Land,  and  from  thence  alfo  other 
Advantages  might  arife  fi 

At  Cape  Roxo,  Cape  Rouge  or  the  Red  Cape,  the  Windward  Coaft  be¬ 
gins,  upon  which  the  Portuguefe  have  a  few  Settlements,  fome  of  them 
withinLand,  though  we  have  none.  Yet  our  Vefiels  trade  there,  though  with 
great  Caution,  from  the  Perfidy  as  well  as  Ferocity  of  the  Natives.  In  the 
River  of  Sierra  Leon,,  the  only  Place  that  we  now  hold,  is  Bance  Ifland,  in 
which  the  old  African  Company  had  a  rtrong  Fort,  which  they  abandoned 
when  their  Affairs  declined,  and  being  occupied  and  repaired  by  fome 
Merchants,  it  is  now  become  private  Property.  In  Cerbera,  or  as  we 
ufually  call  it  Sherbro  River  there  are  the  Ruins  of  an  Engiifh  Fort,  and  we 
ftill  fend  Ships  thither,  and  carry  on  a  confiderable  Commerce  with  the 
Inhabitants.  The  Grain,  Malaguetta,  or  Pepper  Coafi:  begins  at  Cape  Monte,-. 
and  ends  at  Cape  Palmas,  comprehending  about  Sixty  Leagues,  along 
which  we  drive  a  confiderable  Trade  with  the  People,  who  are  of  a  quiet  . 
Difpofition,  though  we  have  no  Forts  in  any  of  the  Rivers.  The.  Ivory; 
or  Teeth  Coafi:  fucceeds  next,  in  which  our  Commerce  is  carried  on  in 
the  fame  Manner  without  Settlements,  and  the  Number  of  our  Ships  that 
refort  thither,  together  with  the  Intereft  that  the  Natives  have  in  pre- 
ferving  our  Correlpondence,  enable  us  to  .deal  largely  in  Elephant’s  Teeth, 

1  Thelfle  on  which  our  Fort  Hands  in  the  River  of  Senegal,  is  in  the  Latitude  of  Sixteen  De¬ 
grees  or  thereabout,  the  Ifle  of  Goree  in  140.  40''.  North  Latitude.  James  Font  ia-the  River  of 
Gambia  in  Thirteen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  nearly.  The  Gum  from  whence  this  Coafi  de¬ 
rives  its  Denomination,  is  fometimes  called  Gum  Arabic,  and  fometimes  Gum  Senega.  The 
Reafon  of  the  Firft  Name  was  its  being  imported  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  into  Europe,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  efleemed  to  be  the  Produce  of  the  Acacia  vera.  But  from  the  great  Quantities  brought 
from- the  Forefls  before-mentioned,  it  acquired  the  Name  of  Gum  Senega.  There  are  Two  Sorts 
of  it,  which  feem  to  differ  only  in  Colour,  the  One  being  White,  the  other  Red.  We  will  give  the 
Reader  a  more  facisfa<5lory  Account  than  hath  hitherto  appeared  from  a  Perfon  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  Forefls.  “  The  Woods  where  the  Gum  Senega  grows  begin  about  Ten 
“  Leagues  E.  S.  E.  from  Portendaric,  and  from  thence  flretch  a  great  Way  to  the  Eaflward. 
“  The  Tree  or  rather  large  Bufh  that  produces  this  Gum  is  an  Evergreen  Thorn,  the  Seafon 
41  when  it  is  gathered  is  in  the  Months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  according 
"  as  the  Seafon  is  early  or  late.  The  Quantity  produced  depends  upon  the  Seafon.  The  Years 
“  when  they  have  the  greatefl  Crops  are  when  it  rains  plentifully,  and  when  the  Locufls  come 
“  immediately  after,  and  devour  all  the  Leaves  of  the  Gum  Trees.  This  it  feems  prevents 
“  thofe  Juices  of  which  the  Gum  is  compofed  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches 
“  into  the  Leaves  ;  when  it  is  ripe  for  gathering  it  burfls  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  and  forms  into 
“  clear  Balls  about  the  Size  of  a  Pigeon’s  Egg.  But  the  Azanaga  in  order  to  procure  a  greater 

Quantity  help  it  out  by  making  an  incifion  in  the  Bark  with  their  long  Knives.”  Immenfe 
Quantities  of  this  Gum,  which  the  Natives  frequently  ufe  for  Food,  are  confumed  in  Europe  in 
Medicine,  in  feveral  Trades,  and  in  fome  Manufactures,  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary.  A.  D. 
1771  there  were  Forty-three  Englifn  Ships  on  this  Coafi,  who  befides  Three  thoufand  Three  - 
hundred  and  Teo  Slaves,  brought  from  thence  Four  hundred  Tons  of  Gum  Senega,- 


in 
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in  Cam  Wood,  and  Drugs,  but  chiefly  in  Negroes  for  the  Service  of  our 
Plantations  in  the  Weil  Indies  S. 

At  Cape  Appolonia  the  Gold  Coaft  begins,  and  ends  at  the  River  Lagos. 
This  hath  been  always  confidered  as  of  great  Confequence  to  Britain. 
The  Two  lad:  African  Companies  built  at  different  Times  the  following 
Forts,  Appolonia,  Dixcove,  Succondee,  Commenda,  Cape  Coaft  Caftle, 
Annamaboe,  Tantumquerry,  Winnebah,  Accra,  Prampram,  and  Whidah, 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  under  the  Direction  of  the  African  Committee, 
who  receive  annually  from  Parliament  not  lefs  than  Ten  thoufand,  fome- 
times  Thirteen  thoufand,  and  even  Fifteen  thoufand  Pounds  for  their  Sup¬ 
port.  Thefe  were  formerly,  and  may  be  now  of  lingular  Utility  in  main¬ 
taining  the  Credit  and  Honour  of  the  Nation,  in  protecting  our  Veffels 
that  trade  upon  the  Coaft,  and  in  affording  them  Shelter  and  Protection 
in  their  Dealings  with  the  Natives,  which  is  the  more  neceflary  as  there 
are  feveral  Dutch  and  Danifh  Forts  upon  this  Coaft,  and  at  Whidah  the 
Englifh,  French,  and  Portuguefe  have  Forts  within  Gunfhot  of  each  other. 
Great  Care  therefore  fliould  be  taken  to  infpeCt  our  Forts  from  time  to 
time  to  fee  that  they  are  in  good  Condition,  and  if  any  of  them  are  of  little 
Ufe  it  would  be  prudent  to  demolifh  thefe  in  order  to  preferve  the  Reft  in 
a  more  refpeCtable  State  at  the  fame  Expence  h. 

At  the  River  Lagos  commences  what  is  called  the  Bite  or  the  Bite  of 
Benin,  which  ends  at  Cape  Lopez.  In  this  long  Trad  of  Coaft  there 


S  This  T raft  of  Coaft  from  Cape  Rouge  made  formerly  a  greater  Figure  in  our  Accounts  than  it 
does  at  prefent.  The  conftant  Demand,  the  great  Profits  produced,  and  the  quick  Returns  from  the 
Slave  Trade  feem  to  have  leftened  the  Attention  to  any  other,  at  leaft  in  this  Part  of  Africa.  What 
is  yet  carried  on,  is  chiefly  by  private  Traders  fettled  on.  the  great  Rivers,  who  purchafe  Ivory, 
dyeing  Woods,  and  other  Things  from  the  Natives,  and  fell  them  to  the  Ships  that  repair  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Coaft.  The  Property  of  the  Merchants  who  fettled  Banfe  Ifland  is  fecured  to  them 
by  that  Act  of  Parliament  which  eftablifhes  the  New  Company.  It  might  perhaps  be  advifeable 
to  bring  the  private  Traders  under  fome  Regulation,  and  by  granting  them  certain  Advantages,  * 
to  fecure  their  Correfpondence  with  Britifh  Ships  only.  In  A.  D.  1771  the  Number  of  Ships 
that  vifited  this  Coaft  was  Fifty-fix,  and  they  carried  away  Eleven  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and 
and  Sixty  Slaves. 

h  The  principal  Fortrefs  we  have  is  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  which  with  the  Reft  ought  certainly  to 
be  maintained  in  a  proper  State  of  Defence  to  fupport  the  Honour  of  the  Nation  in  the  Eye  of 
the  Natives  and  Foreigners.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  made  conftantly  ferviceable  to  the  Purpofes 
for  which  they  were  erefted,  and  are  maintained  at  the  Expence  in  a  long  Courfe  of  Years  of 
immenfe  Sums  to  the  Nation  upon  aTruftand  Confidence  that  they  would  be  fo  employed.  The 
Parliament  upon  the  Petition  of  the  African  Traders  have,  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent  Reign, 
done  much,  and  have  ftiewn  great  Readinefs  upon  proper  Information  to  do  more.  A.  D.  1771 
there  were  fent  to  this  Coaft  Twenty-nine  Ships,  who  carried  away  Seven  thoufand  Five  hundred 
Twenty-five  Slaves. 
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are  the  Rivers  of  Benin,  New  Callabar,  Bonny,  old  Callabar,  and  feveral 
others,  and  notwithstanding  that  in  thefe  we  have  not  either  Fortor  Settle¬ 
ment,  yet  our  African  Traders  fend  thither  more  Ships,  and  purchafe  more 
Negroes  thereon,  than  in  any  of  the  feveral  Coafts  we havementioned.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Shore  is  dangerous,  the  Navigation  of 
the  Rivers  difficult,  and  mod;  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  are  very  numerous, 
equally  perfidious  and  barbarous  h  To  the  South  Eaft  of  Cape  Lopez  lies 
Majumba,  where  fome  Ivory  and  much  CamWood  is  purchafed.  Loanga 
lies  next,  then  Malemba  about  Thirty  Leagues  South.  About  Seven 
Leagues  farther  lies  Cabenda,  where  the  African  Company  had  a  Fort, 
which  hath  been  deftroyed  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  River  Congo  lies 
Ten  Degrees  from  hence,  beyond  which  we  have  no  Trade.  The  Por¬ 
tuguefe  are  Matters  here,  having  on  the  Coaft  of  Angola  the  City  of  Loanda 
St.  Paul’s,  from  whence  they  carry  on  a  great  Inland  Trade  by  Caravans  to 
their  Colony  at  Mozambique  on  the  Eatt  Side  of  Africa.  The  Coatt  from 
the  River  Congo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  Seven  hundred  Leagues 
in  Extent,  and  poffibly  fome  commodious  Ports  may  bedifcovered  thereon, 
though  feldom  or  never  vilited  at  prefent  L 

After  this  fhort  Detail  of  the  State  of  the  Britifii  Commerce  on  the 
Coatt  of  Africa,  from  Port  Sallee  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing 
an  Extent  of  about  Three  thoufand  Leagues  of  Coaft,  it  is  natural  to  con¬ 
clude  with  (hewing  the  national  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Trade.  To 
reprefent  thefe  fully  would  be  a  Work  of  extreme  Difficulty,  to  trace  them 

i  The  numerous  Difficulties  and  perpetual  Hazards  to  which  Ships  trading  on  this  Coafr  are 
continually  expcfed,  and  their  having  no  Affiftance  or  Protection  but  what  arifes-  from  their  own 
Force,  makes  the  Rcfort  hither  a  Thing  almoft  incredible.  The  Ships  however  being  properly 
equipped,  well  manned,  under  the  Command  of  Officers  of  great  Caution  and  long  Experience, 
brave  thofe  Dangers  annually  for  the  Sake  of  Profit.  They  are  however  fomctimes  cut  offi,and  Mu¬ 
tinies  attended  with  much  Bloodfhed  are  more  frequent. |Yet  in  the  Midft  of  thefe  Embarraffinents 
the  Trade  to  this  Coaft  is  conftantly  increafing  ;  fo  that  in  1771  the  Number  of  Ships  employed 
thereon  were  Sixty-three,  and  the  Number  of  Slaves  purchafed  by  them  Twenty-three  thoufand 
Three  hundred  and  One. 

k  The  Ivory  bought  upon  this  and  upon  the  other  Coafts,  for  in  fmaller  or  greater  Quan¬ 
tities  it  is  bought  on  all  of  them,  confifts  of  larger  and  leffier  Teeth.  But  where  they  come  from 
is  hardly  known,  except  that  they  are  brought  from  the  interior  Part  of  the  Country.  The 
former  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Teeth  of  old  Elephants,  the  latter  of  young,  or  fometimesthe  Sea- 
horfe,  which  are  remarkably  white  and  fine,  but  brittle.  The  red  Wood  is  excellent  in  its  Kind, 
and  other  Drugs  for  Dyeing  might  beeafily  had,  fmce  the  Ufe  of  many  of  them  is  known  even  to 
the  Natives.  The  Gold  is  either  wrought  for  the  Ornaments  both  of  Men  and  Women  in  fmall 
Pieces.  Lump  or  R.ock  Gold,  which  they  pretend  is  brought  from  the  Mines  of  a  larger  Size,  but 
from  its  being  frequently  mixed  there  is  great  Reafon  to  doubt  that  it  has  been  melted  and  caft. 
The  greateft  Part  however  is  in  Duft,  in  the  falfifying  of  which  they  are  very  dextrous,  which  vil¬ 
lainous  Art  they  have  been  taught  by  the  Europeans.  On  the  Whole  of  this  Coaft,  A.  D.  1771* 
there  came  but  Four  Ships,  and  thefe  carried  away  a  Thoufand  and  Fifty-one  Slaves. 
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minutely,  would  employ  a  confiderable  Volume,  and  in  any  Degree  to 
Rate  their  true  Value  requires  luch  a  Meafure  of  Information  as  very  few 
poffefs.  It  may  fuffice  for  the  prefent  Purpofe  to  make  the  candid  and 
judicious  Reader  fully  fenfibie  that  thefe  Affertions  are  well  founded.  In 
the  Firfi:  Place  then  this  Trade  is  carried  on  for  the  moil  Part  by  the  Ex¬ 
port  of  our  own  Commodities  and  Manufactures,  and  thefe  arifing  from 
their  Labour  rewards  the  Induftry  of  our  own  People.  In  the  next  it  is 
entirely  carried  on  in  our  own  Shipping,  which  is  another  great  Advan¬ 
tage,  and  this  too  in  many  RefpeCts.  What  is  wanting  to  compleat  the 
Afiortments  for  the  Ships  thus  employed,  exclufive  of  our  Home  Pro¬ 
duce,  is  made  up  from  Manufactures  brought  by  our  own  Subjects  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Add  to  all  this  that  we  import  no  Articles  of  Luxury, 
but  on  the  contrary  fucli  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  our  own  Manufac¬ 
tures,  or  which  being  wrought  up  here  are  for  the  mod  Part  re-exported. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Amount  of  this  Trade,  which  viewed  in  this 
Light  only  is  very  conliderable,  mud  be  edeemed  fo  much  clear  Profit  to 
the  Nation,  which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  many  others  K 

All  this  however  is  but  a  Part,  and  not  the  mod  confiderable  Part  of 
the  Benefit  arifing  to  Great  Britain  from  the  African  Commerce.  For  it 
is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  greated  Part  of  the  Advantages  derived  from 
our  Plantations  in  America,  in  which  the  Labour  is  chiedy  performed  by 
Negroes.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  need  only  confider  that  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  Woods,  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar,  Rice,  and  Tobacco,  can  in  thofe 
fultry  Climates  be  performed  only  by  them.  If  any  Thing  farther  be  ne- 
cefiary  we  may  compare  the  State  of  thefe  Colonies  and  the  Returns  made 
by  them  to  the  Mother  Country  before  and  fince  the  Introdudtion  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  which  will  very  clearly  demondrate  that  both  their  Subfidence  and 

3  The  conflant,  regular,  and  increafing  Demands  of  this  Trade  have  had  wonderful  Effe&s 
upon  our  Manufactures,  and  have  kept  Multitudes  employed  in  them,  which  will  be  more  eafily 
conceived,  if  we  confider  in  a  few  Inftances  only  what  go  to  make  up  their  Cargoes,  which  are 
compofed  of  Woollen,  Silk,  Linnen,  Cotton  Goods  of  many  Sorts,  Leather,  Brafs,  Steel,  Iron, 
Glafs,  Earthen  Ware,  Fire  Arms,  Gunpowder,  &c.  In  A.  D.  1771  there  were  employed  in  this 
Trade  One  hundred  and  Seven  Ships  from  Liverpool,  Fifty-eight  from  London,  Twenty-five  from 
Briflol,  Five  from  Lancafter,  befides  feveral  fmall  Velfels,  in  the  Whole  One  hundred  and  Ninety- 
five  Ships,  of  the  Burden  altogether  of  Fifty  thoufand  Tons,  exclufive  of  VefTels  employed  in  the 
fame  Trade  from  the  Plantations.  The  Quantity  of  Ealt  India  Manufactures  exported  is  alfo 
very  great,  and  for  their  more  effectual  Supply  in  them,  fpecial  Powers  have  been  granted  to 
the  Eaft  India  Company  within  thefe  few  Year?.  To  the  Articles  already  mentioned  of  their 
Imports,  we  may  add  Rice,  Hides,  Wax,  different  Kinds  of  rich  Gums,  Ebony,  and  other  fine 
Woods,  and  a  Variety  of  valuable  Drugs,  whidvfiufficiently  juftify  what  Lath  been  faid  on 
this  Subject  in  the  Text. 


their 
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their  Extenfion  depends  and  muft  depend  upon  this  Commerce,  of  how 
great  Importance  this  is  will  be  fhewn  in  the  next  Chapter  m. 

There  is  ftill  another  Point  that  merits  Notice,  which  is,  that  even 
thefe  great  and  numerous  Emoluments  arifing  from  the  African  Com¬ 
merce  are  capable  of  being  very  much  augmented.  In  the  Firft  Place  by 
adopting  proper  Regulations  and  granting  neceffary  Encouragements  for  the 
more  effectually  carrying  it  on.  By  caufing  judicious  Enquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  new  and  valuable  Commodities  that  may  be  brought  from  that 
vaft  Country,  which  hitherto  from  our  flight  Acquaintance  only  with  its 
Coafts  have  efcaped  all  Knowledge,  or  are  but  im perfectly  or  incertainly 
known.  By  attempting  to  make  further  Difcoveries  on  what  is  called  the 
Coaft  of  the  Defart,  and  of  that  long  TraCt  from  the  River  Congo  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  farther  Advan¬ 
tages.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  fome  at  leaft  of  our  Forts  were  put  in  a 
more  refpectable  Condition,  and  the  Natives  properly  encouraged  to  fettle 
about  them,  the  Soil  and  Climate  might  induce  us  with  great  Probability 
to  hope  that  fome  very  rich  and  valuable  Commodities  we  now  take  from 
Foreigners  might  be  raifed  there,  which  would  come  to  us  fooner  and  of 
courfe  in  greater  Perfection  than  we  can  have  them  at  prefent.  Thefe 
Settlements  would  have  alfo  this  peculiar  Circumftance  to  recommend 
them,  that  nothing  which  could  be  cultivated  there  could  poffibly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Produce  of  Britain  n. 


m  In  order  to  form  fome  Idea  of  what  is  above-mentioned,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that 
in  the  Year  1771  the  whole  Number  of  Negroes  exported  was  47, 146,  and  of  thefe  the  Liverpool 
Merchants  carried  29,250.  The  Produce  of  thefe,  to  fay  nothing  in  this  Place  of  the  numerous 
Advantages  derived  from  them,  which  will  however,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  appear  in 
the  next  Chapter,  according  to  a  moderate  Computation  amounts  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  Produce  of  the  other  Branches  of  this  Commerce  have  been  computed  at  Half  a 
Million  more,  that  is.  Two  Millions  in  the  Whole. 

n  It  is  fomewhat  more  than  Threefcore  Years  ago  that  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  entered 
into  this  Trade,  which  they  began  by  fending  only  a  fingle  Ship.  In  A.  D.  1752,  the  whole 
Number  of  Ships  employed  in  this  Commerce  were  but  Eighty-eight,  and  of  thefe  Fifty-eight  were 
from  Liverpool.  As  an  Inffanceof  what  might  be  expected  from  One  or  more  Colonies  that 
might  be  eftablifhed  in  fome  Part  of  this  Country  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  French  brought 
from  thence  Indigo  fuperior  to  any  of  their  owft  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  affirm  that  growing 
there  almoft  every-where  it  might  be  had  in  any  Quantities.  Guineas  were  firft  coined  A.  D.  1663, 
and  to  give  Credit  to  the  new  Company  by  (hewing  whence  the  Gold  was  brought,  were  marked 
•  with  an  Elephant.  Formerly  it  was  computed  that  we  brought  annually  from  One  hundred  to 
One  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Ounces  of  Gold  from  Africa,  what  we  now  bring  is  not  known. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Britifh  Colonies  and  Settlements  in  America. 


THE  Spirit  of  Difcovery  we  may  fafely  affirm,  appeared  as  early  in  this  as 
in  any  Part  of  Europe;  and  in  refpedt  to  the  Continentof  America  our 
actual  Difcovery  was  the  earlieft  of  all.  For  Sir  John  Cabot  vifited  fo  much 
of  that  Continent  as  we  now  poffefs  in  the  very  fame  Year  that  Vafquez 
de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  Year  before  the  Great 
Columbus  faw  any  Part  of  the  Main  Land  of  that  extenfive  Country.  We 
never  from  that  Time  loft  Sight  of  this  Object,  though  from  the  Situ¬ 
ation  of  our  Affairs  it  was  prolecuted  at  firft  but  flowly,  yet  being  in  the 
Hands  of  Perfons  of  Rank  and  Property,  it  kept  up  an  enterprizing  Dif- 
pofition  which  gradually  rendered  the  Eftablifhment  of  Colonies  practi¬ 
cable,  and  even  thefe  were  at  firft  fettled,  and  for  a  confiderable  Space 
of  Time  lupported  at  feveral  great  Men’s  Expence.  Things  are  now  in¬ 
deed  exceedingly  changed,  and  in  lefs  than  Three  hundred  Years  we  fee  a 
great  Part  of  the  Wilds  and  Waftes  of  America  become  rich  and  well 
cultivated  Countries,  fettled  and  improved,  as  well  as  poffeffed  by  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  Britifh  Subjects3. 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fignal  and  folid  Advan¬ 
tages  that  have  arifen  from  our  Colonies,  are  by  no  Means  fuch  as  oc¬ 
cupied  our  primary  Expectations.  Thefe  were  excited  by  fanguine  Hopes 
of  finding  Regions  full  of  rich  Mines,  or  abounding  with  valuable  Spices. 
The  Expedition  of  Cabot  was  undertaken  to  difcover  a  North-Weft  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Indies,  and  very  many  fubfequent  Voyages  were  made  with 

*  Wc  have  already  In  a  former  Chapter  faid  fo  much  of  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  that  it  may  fiiffice  to  fay  here,  that  he  granted  his  Letters  Patent  to  John  Cabot 
and  his  Three  Sons  for  the  making  Difcoveries  in  Parts  unknown,  which  bear  Date  the  Fifth 
oh  March  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  his  Reign,  A.  D.  1495.  They  did  not  however  fail  from 
Briftol  till  Two  Years  after,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  1497  fil'd  faw  the  Continent  of  America, 
as  we  learn  from  Fabian  in  his  Chronicle,  who  lived  at  the  Time.  Vafquez  de  Gama  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  19th  of  November  in  the  fame  Year.  Columbus  failing  from  the 
Ifiand  of  Trinidada  firft  difcovered  the  Continent  of  America  in  the  Month  of  Auguft  1408.  The 
curious  Reader,  who  is  defirous  of  feeing  the  Hifiory  of  thefe  early  Difcoveries,  may  per ufe  Eden, 
Hakluvt,  ani  Purchas’s  Collections. 

a  View 
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a  View  of  reaping  the  fame  Golden  Harvefts  with  the  Spaniards  L  But 
by  the  kindly  Interpofition  of  Heaven  thefe  Aims  were  disappointed,  and 
we  were  led  as  it  were  by  the  Hand  to  Schemes  of  more  Utility,  and 
much  more  Emolument.  The  Countries  we  found  furnifhed  no  valuable 
Metals,  but  they  furnifhed  plentiful  Employment  for  Induftry,  and  this 
in  due  Time  hath  been  followed  by  lading  and  increafing  Profits.  This 
gradually  reconciled  us  to  that  Lot  which  had  been  afiigned  us,  and  we 
-  have  long  continued  to  profecute  with  indefatigable  Prudence  that  Plan 
which  an  All-wife  Providence  pointed  out. 

At  the  Firfl  Forming  of  thefe  Settlements,  they  were,  as  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  fupported  by  Perfons  of  Figure  and  Fortune,  and  though 
no  immediate  Benefits  might  accrue  to  them,  yet  what  was  thus  ex¬ 
pended  was  very  advantageous  to  the  Public.  As  the  Numbers  refort- 
ing  thither  increafed  by  Perfons  wanting  Employment,  through  Dif¬ 
ference  in  religious  Sentiments,  and  civil  Diffenfions,  the  Mother  Country 
continued  to  gain.  Thefe  People  would  have  left  Home  had  there  been 
no  Plantations,  and  would  have  been  absolutely  lod  to  this  Ifland,  whereas 
in  going  to  our  Colonies,  though  they  changed  their  Abode  they  remained 
Hill  a  Part  of  the  Nation.  They  had  their  Supplies  from  hence,  and  as 
foon  as  they  were  able  they  made  their  Returns  hither.  As  their  Circum- 
ftances  improved  their  Demands  grew  larger,  which  by  giving  Employ¬ 
ment  to  Multitudes  at  Home,  not  only  prevented  detrimental  Emigrations, 
but  afforded  Encouragement  to  Foreigners  to  refort  hither.  By  thefe 
Means  our  Lands  improved,  our  Rents  were  raifed,  new  Manufa&ures 
and  Trades  were  introduced,  Navigation  encouraged/Shipping  increafed, 
our  Seamen  augmented,  and  the  Power  and  Wealth  of  the  State  was 
continually  promoted.  That  thefe  are  not  plaufible  Conjectures,  but  cer¬ 
tain  and  inconteftable  FaCts,  will  appear  from  hence,  that  the  Profperity  of 
Britain  and  of  her  Colonies  have  regularly  and  uniformly  grown  up  and  kept 

b  To  how  great  a  Degree  thefe  golden  Dreams  poflefled  the  Minds  of  the  Nation  in  thofe 
Days  will  appear  from  what  Fabian  fays  of  John  Cabot,  that  he  promifed  the  King  to  difeover 
a  certain  rich  Ifland,  which  fo  able  a  Man  would  never  have  done,  and  which  the  Tenor  of  the 
Letters  Patents  before-mentioned  clearly  (hew  he  never  did.  Sir  Martin  Frobifher  in  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  Time  raifed  great  Expectations  of  a  Gold  Mine  in  an  Ifland  near  the  Straits  to  which 
he  gave  his  Name,  and  in  his  Third  Voyage  thither  he  brought  over  a  great  Quantity  of  yellow 
fhining  Spar,  in  which  however  not  a  Angle  Grain  of  Gold  was  to  be  found.  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  who  periflied  in  returning  from  Newfoundland,  believed  that  he  had  found  a  Silver  Mine 
there,  of  which  nothing  hath  been  heard  fmce.  The  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fell  into  the 
fame  Notion  with  refpeCt  to  Guiana,  but  in  all  Probability  was  deceived  The  State  of  our  Co¬ 
lonies  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  clearly  demonftrate  a  Truth,  upon  which  from  its 
great  Importance  and  Utility  we  have,  often  infilled,  that  it  is  Induflry  alone  which  confti- 
tutes  National  Wealth. 
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Pace  with  each  other c.  In  order  to  treat  this  very  important  Subject  with* 
that  Propriety  and  Perfpicuity  it  requires,  the  eafieft  and  the  mod  natu¬ 
ral  Method  will  be  to  confider  firft  the  Provinces  on  the  Northern.;  then 
thofe  on  the  Southern  Part  of  the  Continent  of  America ;  after  thefe  the 
noble  Ifland  of  Jamaica;  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Illands  next;  and, 
laftly  the  ceded  Ides. 

«  It  will  be  eafy  for  thofe  who  will  take  the  Trouble  of  enquiring  into  the-Rife  and  Progrefs 
t)f  our  Settlements,  to  difeover  the  true  Caufes  why  they  were  fo  long  before  they  fhewed  any 
Signs  of  that  great  Confequence  to  which  they  have  fince  attained.  They  will  fee  that  this  was 
at  firR  owing  to  our  Want  of  Skill  in  the  Art  of  Colonization  ;  that  afterwards  their  inteftineDi- 
vifions  had  very  finifter  Effects,  which  were  heightened  and  increafed  by  Difappointments  amongfl: 
thofe  who  fhould  have  fupported  them  at  home,  and,  which  was  no  inconfiderable  Caufe,  our. 
undertaking  too  many  at  once.  But  when  Neceflity  urged,  and  the  Praflice  of  other  Nations, ‘as 
well  as  their  own  Experience,  had  taught  them  the  Means  of  overcoming  thefe  Difficulties,  and 
put  them  oa  a  ftrift  Attention  to  the  Staples  which  fuited  refpe&ively  the  different  Soils  and 
Climates  in  which  they  were  placed;  they  gradually  emerged  from  their  Obfcurity and  when 
they  began  to  make  a  rapid  Progrefs,  the  Benefits  refulting ,  from  their  Labours  were  fecurcd  to 
the  Mother-country  by  the  Aft- of  Navigation. 


s  e  c  t.  r. 

Containing  an  Account  of  our  Colonies  on  the  Northern  Part  of  the  (Conti¬ 
nent  of  America ,  viz.  Hudforis  Bay ,  Labrador ,  Newfoundland ,  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Fifhery  there,  and  upon  the  Banks ;  Canada  or  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New  York ,  the  Jerfeysi 
P ennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia . 


^  I  'HE  mo  ft  Northern  Part  of  America,,  on  which  there  are  at  prefect 
j|_  any  Britifh  Subjects  fettled,  is  the  Coaft  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  Name  from  a  bold  and  able  Seaman  who  difeovered  the  Straits 
that  enter  into  this  great  Body  of  Water,  and  after  Two  Voyages  thither 
in  Hopes  of  difeovering  a.  North  Weft  PalTage  perifhed  in  the  Third  by 
the  Treachery  of  his  own  People.  It  lies  from  Fifty  to  near  Seventy  De¬ 
grees  North  Latitude,  and  from  Seventy-feven  to  Ninety-feven  Degrees 
of  Longitude  Weft  from,  London.  The  Boundaries  on  the  North  are  not 
well  defined,  on  the  Eaft  by  a  broken  Coaft  efteemed  Part  of  Labrador ;.  on 
the  South,  by  the  fame  Country;  on  the  Weft,  by  New  North  and  South 
Wales.  It  extends  in  Length  about  Five  hundred  Leagues,  and  lome  fay  Four 
hundred  in  Breadth.  The  Climate  is  exceedingly  cold,  as  the  Bay  is  not 
free  from  Ice  above  Two  Months  in  the  Year..  The  Land  is  generally 

barren 
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barren  except  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay,  where  there  is  fome  Herbage  and 
Trees.  There  are  many  fine  Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Bay,  at  the  Mouths 
of  fome  of  which  ftand  our  Forts.  The  Property  of  the  Soil  and  an  ex- 
clufive  Right  to  the  Trade  was  granted  by  a  Charter  from  King  Charles 
the  Second,  in  which  it  is  declared  a  Colony  by  the  Name  of  Rupert’s 
Land,  and  under  this  Charter  is  Rill  held.  As  inhofpitable  as  this  Coun¬ 
try  may  appear,  there  is  none  better  fupplied  with  Fifh,  Flefh,  and  Fowl  ; 
Flour,  Bifcuit,  and  other  Necefifaries,  fuch  as  remain  here  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Service  receive  annually  from  England.  The  Trade  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  very  lucrative,  and  is  carried  on  with  little  Trouble,  the 
Savages  reforting  thither  with  Furs,  Caftor,  and  other  Goods  in  their  own 
Canoes  to  the  Number  of  about  Twelve  hundred  every  Year,  and  thefe 
Commodities  being  lent  Home  in  the  Company’s  Siiips  produce.very  large 
Sums  at.  their  public  Sales  a. 

Labrador,  Laborador,  or  New  Britain,  is-  a  Country  of  great  Ex¬ 
tent,  and  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Efquimaux.  As  it  is  now  in- 
difputably  ours,  it  hath  a  Claim  to  be  remembered,  that  in  Time  it  may 
be  better  known.  It  lies  from  the  Latitude  of  Fifty  to  Sixty-three  De^ 
grees  North,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  from  Fifty  to  Seventy-five  Degrees 
Weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  Eaft  by  Hudfon’s 
Straits,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on- the  South  Eafl  by  the  Straits 
of  Belleifle ;  it  is  divided  from  Newfoundland  on  the  South  by  the  Gulph 
and  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Part  of  Canada,  on  the  Weft  by  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  It  hath  been. afterted  by  thofe  who  have  vifited  the  Coafts,  that  the 

a  This  vaft  inland  Sea  was  entered  by  Captain  Hudfon  on  the  24th  of  June  A.  D.  1610.  The 
Mouth  of  the  Streight  lies  in  6i°  N.  Lat.  and  in  Lon.  64°  W.  The  oppofite  Month  is  in  _ 
#2°  42'  N.  Lat.  and  in  770  45'  W.  Lon.  They  are  about  Forty  Miles  broad,  and  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty  long.  The  Coafts  of  this  Sea  are  about  Three  thoufand  Miles.  The  Char¬ 
ter  bears  Date  the  22d  May,  iu  the  22d  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  A.  D.  1669,  it  was 
granted  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  &c.  exprelly  for  the 
Difcovery  of  a  North  •wed  Paflage.  The  Settlements  by  the  Company  are,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Fort  on  Churchill  River,  in  590  N.  Lat.  a  ftrong  well-built  Fort,  and  their  chief  Factory :  York 
Fort,  in  Nelfon  River,  570  N.  Lat.  At  the  River  Albany,  520  N.  Lat.  At  Moofe  River,  510 
N.  Lat.  and  a  fmnll  Houfe  at  Slnde  River,  in  520  N.  Lat.  The  Number  of  Perfons  maintained 
in  thefe  Ports  is  about  One  hundred  and  Twenty,  mort  of  them  hired  from  Orkney,  from  Five 
to  Twenty  Pounds  a-year,  according  to  the  Length  of  Time  for  which  they  indent.  The  like 
Number  of  Men  they  employ  on  board  their  Ships,  of  which  they  fend  Two,  Three,  or  Four 
annually.  They  pafs  the  Straits  in  the  Beginning  of  Augurt,  and  return  in  September.  The 
Navigation  is  very  fafe,  not  a  Ship  being,  loft  in  Twenty  Years.  Their  Exports  are  faid  to 
be  between  Three  and  Four  Thoufand  Pounds;  and  their  Two  Half-yearly  Sales  amount,  if  we 
can  depend  on  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  near  Fifty  Thoufand  Pounds.  Thefe  confift  in  Beaver,  Deer 
Skins,  Whalebone,  Caftor,  Quills,  and -Feathers.  If  the  Trade  was  laid  open*  it  is  faid  our 
Exports  thither  might  be  exceedingly  enlarged,  a  very  extenfive  and  lucrative  FiOiery  carried  on,  ^ 
much  greater  Quantities  of  Furs  and  Peltry  imported,  and  that,  many  other  Benefits  might  acrue,.  _ 
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Climate  is  fomewhat  milder,  and  the  Soil  rather  better  than  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  we  have  before  defcribed.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  produce  mod:  of  the  Ne- 
cefiaries  of  Life,  if  we  except  Corn,  in  great  Abundance,  and  though  no 
Settlements  have  been  hitherto  made,  yet  the  Fisheries  upon  its  Coafts 
have  been  very  plentiful  as  well  as  profitable,  and  it  hath  been  alfo  fug- 
gefted,  that  if  it  fhould  be  found  practicable  to  fettle  thereon,  Whale  Oil, 
Whale-bone  and  other  Things  might  be  prepared  there,  which  would  fave 
a  great  Expence,  and  enable  us  thereby  to  import  fuch  Commodities 
much  cheaper  L 

TnE  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  was  fo  called  by  John  Cabot,  which 
the  French  have  adopted,  and  in  their  Language  ftile  it  Terre  Neuve. 
The  Spaniards  call  it  Terra  de  Baccalloes,  or  the  Land  of  Cods.  It  lies 
from  Forty-lix  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  to  Fifty-one  Degrees  Thirty 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude  from  Fifty- three  Degrees 
Thirty  Minutes  to  Fifty-eight  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  Wed;  from 
London.  The  Form  is  that  of  an  irregular  Triangle,  the  Bafe  or 
.  South  Side  being  Eighty  Leagues  in  Extent,  the  Ead:  Side  is  the 
longed:,  and  the  whole  Circumference  about  Two  hundred  and  Fifty 
Leagues.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Straits  of  Belleide,  which 
feparate  it  from  Labrador;  on  the  Eafl  and  South,  it  hath  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  Wed;  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Climate, 
though  fevere  enough,  is  more  temperate  than  in  either  of  the  Countries 
hitherto  mentioned.  The  Soil,  at  lead:  on  the  Sea  Coad,  which  is  all  that 
we  know  of  it,  is  poor  and  barren.  A  few  Kitchen  Vegetables  with  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Rafberries  are  all  its  Produce.  The  Country  within  Land  is 
mountainous,  and  abounds  with  Timber;  there  are  feveral  Rivers  which 
are  plentifully  dored  with  feveral  Sorts  of  Fid),  Abundance  of  deep  Bays, 
and  many  good  Ports.  St.  John’s  and  Placentia  are  the  Two  principal 
Settlements,  and  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  Fort,  the  Number  of  People 
who  remain  here  in  the  Winter  hath  been  computed  at  Four  thoufand. 
The  French  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  permitted  to  fid  from  Cape 

b  We  know  fo  little  of  this  Country  of  .New  Britain,  that  we  cannot  fo  much  as  tell  whether 
it  is  a  Continent,  or  cornpofed  of  feveral  Illands,  the  latter  being  atleaft  as  probable  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  is  not  always  the  Beamy  or  the  Fertility  of  a  diflant  Country  that  fhould  recommend  it 
to  a  trading  Nation  ;  and  of  this  we  may  affert  New  Britain  to  be  a  Proof;  for,  without  export¬ 
ing  any  Thing  thither,  without  having  any  Settlement,  there  hath  been  brought  from  thence  to 
the  Value  of  Fifty  thoufand  Pounds  in  one  Summer.  The  Elkimaux,  who  fometimes  vi fit 
Newfoundland,  have  their  Habitations  in  this  Country  :  They  live  in  the  open  Air  during  the 
Summer,  and  in  Caverns  during  the  Winter.  It  is  worth  Obfervation,  that  thefe  People  are  com¬ 
pletely  cloathed.  They  have  Shirts  made  from  Fifh-guts,  Breeches  of  Skins  with  the  Hair  turned 
inwards,  a  Kind  of  Coat  or  Cloak  of  Bears  Skin,  and  their  Shoes  or  Boots  of  Seal  Skins,  whence 
their  Skin  is  of  the  fame  Colour  with  ours.  If  thefe  People  were  civilized,  might  they  not  wear* 
our  coarfe  Cloths,  Hole,  and  Linnen  ?  and  might  they  not  pay  us  in  Furs  and  Peltry,  in  Whalebone, 
"Whale  and  Seal  Oif  and  Seal  Skins  i  and  would  not  this  be  a  profitable  Trade  ? 
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Bonavifta  on  the  Eaft  Side  round  the  North  of  the  Ifland  to  Point  Rich  on 
the  Weft,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  they  are  allowed  the  Ifles  ofSt.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  upon  which  they  are  to  dry  their  Fifh,  but  not  to  eredt 
Fortifications  of  any  Kind  c. 

The  great  Importance  of  this  Place  arifes  from  its  Fifhery,  which  is  in 
Part  carried  on  by  the  Inhabitants  at  the  feveral  Harbours,  which  are  about 
Twenty  in  Number,  who  take  vaft  Quantities  of  Cod  near  the  Coaft, 
which  they  bring  in  and  cure  at  their  Leifure  in  order  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  Ships  when  they  arrive.  But  the  great  and  extenfive  Fifhery  is  on 
the  Banks  at  fome  Diftance  from  the  Ifland.  The  great  Bank  lies  Twenty 
Leagues  from  the  neareft  Point  of  Land  from  the  Latitude  of  Forty-one 
to  Forty-nine,  ftretching  Three  hundred  Miles  in  Length  and  Seventy-five 
in  Breadth.  To  the  Eaft  of  this  lies  the  Falfe  Bank,  the  next  is  ftiled 
Vert  or  the  Green  Bank,  about  Two  hundred  and  Forty  Miles  long,  and 
One  hundred  and  Twenty  over,  then  Banquero  about  the  fame  Size,. 
The  Shoals  of  Sand  Ifland,  Whale  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Peter's, 
with  feveral  others  of  lefs  Note,  all  abounding  with  Fifh. 

The  Cod  are  caught  only  by  a  Hook,  and  an  expert  Fifher  will  take 
from  One  hundred  and  Fifty  to  Three  hundred  and  upwards  in  a  Day, 
for  the  Fifh  never  bite  in  the  Night,  and  the  Labour  is  very  great.  The 
Seafon  is  from  May  to  October,  in  the  Height  of  which  there  are  from 
Five  to  Seven  hundred  Sail  upon  the  Banks  at  a  Time.  The  Fifh  caught 
in  the  Spring  Months  are  beft;  they  are  cured  in  very  different  Ways, 
Some  are  ftiled  White  Fifh,  others  Mud  Fifh,  which  are  flowed  and 
falted  in  the  Hold,  and  will  not  keep  long,  but  the  beft  and  moll  va¬ 
luable  are  the  dried  Cod.  The  Quantity  taken  is  prodigious,  yet  in  fome 
Seafons  and  in  different  Places  varies  confiderably,  as  the  Fifh  frequently 

cThis  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  as  large,  if  not  larger  than  Ireland? 
and  the  Firft  Accounts  of  it  were  fo  flattering,  that  many  Attempts  were  made  to  fettle  thereon. 
Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a  Grant  of  the  South-eaft  Corner  of  the  Ifle,  built  a  good  Iloufe  there, 
and  went  over  thither  with  his  Family,  but  removed  afterwards  to  the  Continent.  The  Truth 
is,  thofe  Accounts  were  falfe,  for  though  the  Summers  are  fometimes  hot,  no  Grain  comes,  or 
at  leaf!  very  rarely  comes  to  Perfe&ion.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  hath  fnewn,  that  planting  that  Ifland 
is  not  the  fntereft  of  this  Country.  The  Commodore  of  the  King’s  Squadron  for  the  Protedion 
of  the  Fifhery  is,  during  the  Time  of  his.  Refidence,  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  Difputes 
among  the  Fifhermen  are  fettled  by  the  Matter  who  arrives  firtt  in  the  Seafon  in  each  of  their 
numerous  Havens,  and  who  for  that  Year  is  ftiled  Lord  of  the  Harbour.  A  Gentleman  upon 
whofe  Knowledge,  Accuracy,  and  Veracity  I  can  depend,  informs  me,  that  in  A.  D.  1769  the 
Total  of  the  Imports  amounted  to  3710  1.  and  of  the  Exports-to  1,011,085!.  In  the  fucceeding 
Year,  A.  D.  1770,  the  Number  of  Topfail  Veffds  entered  inwards  amounted  to  146,  and  of 
Sloops  and  Schooners  50  ;  and  there  were  cleared  outwards  127  Top  fails,  and  31  Sloops  and 
Schooners. 
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change  their  Stations.  The  Fifliing  Ships,  as  they  are  called,  lie  upon 
the  Banks,  with  the  Help  of  their  Boats  take  and  cure  their  own  Fifti, 
^and  as  foon  as  they  are  full  fail  for  a  Market.  The  Sack  Ships  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  llland,  where  they  purchafe  Fifh  from  the  Inhabitants  either 
by  Barter  or  Bills  of  Exchange.  The  principal  Markets  for  Cod  are  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Wed  Indies.  The  Value  of  this  Fifhery  is  computed 
.at  fome  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  annually,  employing  befides  feveral 
hundred  Ships,  fome  Thoufands  of  Seamen,  and  affording  a  Maintenance 
.to  a  Number  of  Tradefmen  of  different  Occupations,  by  which  many  large 
Towns  on  the  Weft  Side  of  England  accumulate  Wealth,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  contribute  in  many  refpe&s  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Public  d. 

The  Countries  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  Part  of  thofe  Countries  which  the 
French  called  New  France  and  Louifiana,  fince  they  came  into  the  Pol* 
feflion  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  are  ftiled  Canada  or  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  Firft  of  thefe  is  an  Indian  Name,  derived  from  Kannata, 
which  in  the  Language  of  the  Iroquois  fignifies  a  Village  or  a  Number 
of  Cabins.  This  great  Country  lies  from  Thirty-nine  to  Fifty-nine  De¬ 
grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  Sixty-feven  to  Ninety-feven  Degrees 
of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  Its  length  from  Weft  to  Eaft  is  about 
Eighteen  hundred  Miles,  in  Breadth  from  South  to  North  it  is  about  Twelve 
hundred  Miles.  On  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Lands 
unknown,  on  the  Eaft  by  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Labrador,  by  feveral  Britifti  Co¬ 
lonies  on  the  South,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Mifliftippi  and  Lands  un¬ 
known.  The  Climate  in  fo  vaft  a  Country  muft  be  very  different,  buteven  the 
beft  inhabited  Part  of  it  is  certainly  exceedingly  cold,  the  River  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  being  ufually  frozen  Eight  Months  in  the  Year,  notwithftanding  which 
it  is  on  all  Hands  allowed  that  even  in  this  long  Winter  the  Weather  is 
both  wholefome  and  pleafant.  In  the  Weftern  and  Southern  Parts  the  Cli- 

d  The  great  Utility  of  this  Fifhery  was  very  early  feen,  and  very  vigoroufly  purfued  ;  for  One 
hundred  and  Seventy  Years  ago,  that  is,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  lleign  of  King  James  I.  we  had 
Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Sail  employed  therein.  It  is  computed,  that  Three  Quintals  of  wet 
Tifli  make  One  Quintal  of  dried  Cod.  Befides,  the  Livers  of  every  Hundred  Quintals  make  a 
Kogfhead  of  Oil ;  and  exclulive  of  thefe,  there  are  many  leffer  Advantages  that  go  in  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Expence.  The  Fifhery,  as  we  have  Lid  in  the  Text,  produces  differently  in  differ¬ 
ent  Seafoas,  but  it  is  judged  to  be  a  very  good  One  when  it  produces  Three-hundred-thoufand 
Quintals  of  Fifh,  and  Three  thoufand  Barrels  of  Oil,  both  equally  faleable  and  valuable  Com¬ 
modities.  As  every  Ship  carries  Twelve,  and  each  of  their  Boats  Eight  Men,  and  as  thefe  re¬ 
turn  home  in  Six  Months,  there  cannot  be  a  more  noble  Nurfery  for  Seamen.  The  Artificers 
and  Traders  employed  in  building,  viftualling,  and  repairing  thefe  Veffels  are  very  numerous  in 
the  vefpettive  Ports  from  which  they  fail.  Thefe  Circumfiances  juftify  the  particular  Attention 
paid  by  Government  to  this  Branch  of  the  public  Service,  in  refpeft  to  which,  that  they  may 
be  well  informed,  an  annual  and  very  diftinfr  Account,  by  which  the  Whole  is  feen  at  One  View, 
is  delivered  by  the  proper  Officer  to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  that  is,  to  the  Commodore 
of  his  Majefly’s  Squadron. 
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mate  is  milder.  The  Soil  in  general  is  fruitful,  and  when  duly  culti¬ 
vated  produces  every  Thing  requifite  to  Subliftence,  Corn  in  great  Plenty, 
a  great  Variety  of  Vegetables,  and  thofe  excellent  in  their  Kind,  fome 
Fruit  Trees,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  an  immenfe  Quan¬ 
tity  of  excellent  l  imber,  and  many  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  great  Ufe  in  Dye¬ 
ing,  and  in  Medicine.  There  are  alfo  very  rich  Mines  of  Iron  and  Cop¬ 
per.  There  is  no  Country  in  the  World  happier  than  this  in  Water  Car¬ 
riage,  for  belides  Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  Lake  Huron, 
and  Lake  Erie,  which  communicate  one  with  another.  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Champlain,  which  both  di (charge  their  Waters  into  the  River  of  St. 
Lawrence,  there  are  many  other  Lakes  and  Rivers  that  water  all  Parts  of 
the  Country.  The  City  of  Quebec,  the  Seat  of  Government,  hands  about  One 
hundred  and  Ten  Leagues  from  the  Mouth  of  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Montreal  Sixty  Leagues  higher,  and  Trois  Rivieres  between  them.  There 
are  feveral  large  Villages,  fortified  Polls,  and  Settlements  along  the  River, 
and  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country.  The  prefent  Staples  of  Canada  are. 
Furs,  Fifh ,  Oil,  and  Lumber ;  but  as  every  Thing  is  now  in  a  thriving 
Way,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  increafing,  and  their  Commerce  much 
more  confiderable  than  it  was,  there  is  no  Doubt  that  Canada  will  become 
daily  of  greater  Confeque-nce  to  Britain  e. 

Nova  Scotia  received  thatNamefrom  its  Proprietor  Sir  William  Alex¬ 
ander,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Stirling,  but  the  French  when  they  ob- 

-  "  '  v. 

e  The  Immenfity  of  this  Country  is  fiich,  that  though  fo  long  known  to  and  in  part  poffeffed 
by  Europeans,  we  have  (till  but  very  imperfect  Notions  of  the  interior  Parts.  This  will  be 
eafily  comprehended,  if  we  refle<ft  that  upwards  of  One  hundred  Millions  of  Inhabitants  would 
not  render  it  fo  populous  as  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  muff  be  allowed  that  it  hath  come  into  our 
Hands  with  great  Advantage.  We  found  in  it  many  thoufand  People,  Natives  well  accuflomed 
to  and  fettled  in  the  Country,  and  now  tolerably  reconciled  to  our  Government,  the  Benefits  of 
which  they  feel  and  acknowledge.  There  is  Room  enough  for  the  different  Nations  of  Indians,  who 
with  proper  Care  and  Management  may  be  rendered  of  great  Utility.  The  Lakes  and  Water 
Communications  of  all  Kinds  ought  to  be  diligently  explored,  as  they  feem  intended  by  Nature 
to  facilitate  an  Intercourfe  between  the  People  fituated  in  the  different  Parts  of  this  vaft  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  Indians  report  that  the  Lake  of  Affiniboils  in  the  uk  ft  northern  Part  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  is  Six  hundred  Leagues  in  Circumference,  that  the  Soil  about  it  is  fertile,  and  the  Air  tem¬ 
perate.  If  they  are  to  be  credited  it  is  the  Source  of  all  the  great  Rivers  and  Lakes,  viz.  the  River 
of  Bourbon,  or  as  we  Rile  it  Nelfon’s  River,  falling  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  the  River  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  which  falls  into  the  Ocean,  the  Miffiffippi,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
the  Miffouri,  a  very  great  River  which  falls  into  the  former,  and  another  large  River  running 
directly  Weft.  At  prefent  the  Fifhery  is  a  very  great  Objetft,  as  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  on  the  Coaft  of  Labrador  they  take  vaft  Numbers  of  Whales,  Porpoifes,  Seals,  Sturgeon,  fe¬ 
veral  Sorts  of  Cod,  Salmon,  and  other  Fifh.  Agriculture  alfo  makes  a  great  Progrefs,  and  the 
Peltry *and  Fur  Trades  daily  increafe.  The  Total  of  the  Exports  in  the  Year  1769  amounted  to 
One  hundred  Seven  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Seventy-fix  Pounds.  The  Number  of  Topfail  VefTels 
entered  inwards  were  Twenty-eight,  and  Nineteen  Sloops ;  cleared  outwards  Twenty  eight  Ships, 
and  Twenty-two  Sloops  in  A.  D.  1770. 
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truck'd  themfelves  into  this  Country  called  it  Acadia.  It  lie?  from  Forty- 
three  to  Forty-nine  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  Sixty-two  to 
Seventy-two  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft'  from  London.  The  Extent  of 
it  from  South  to  North  is  about  Three  hundred  and  Sixty,  and  from  Eaft 
to  Weft  upwards  of  Five  hundred  Miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  River,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Gulph  or  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  At¬ 
lantic,  on  the  South  by  that  Ocean  and  the  Province  of  New  England, 
and  on  the  Well  by  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Form  of  this  Country 
is  very  irregular.  The  greateft  Part  of  it  lies  on  the  Continent,  the  Re¬ 
mainder,  which  may  be  about  One  Third,  is  a  Peninfula,  feparated  from 
the  Main  by  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  joined  to  it. 
at  the  North  End  by  a  narrow  Ifthmus.  It  was  to  this  Peninfula  that  the 
French  would  have  confined  their  Ceffion  of  Acadia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ut  recht,  contrary  both  to  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  it.  By  this  Means  being 
well  fettled  on  the  Continent,  having  the  Indians  in  their  Intereft,  and 
being  in  PoiTeffion  of  the  adjacent  Iflands,  our  Colonies  'muff  ever  have 
been  in  a  very  precarious  State;  but  now  thefe  Difputes  are  at  an  End,  and, 
we  are  in  full  PoffefTion  of  the  Whole.  The  Climate  is  rather  fevere  in 
point  of  Cold,  and  the  Country  much  infefted  by  Fogs,  which  are  how¬ 
ever  not  unwholefome,  though  unpleafant.  The  Soil  where  it  is  cleared, 
if  we  may  credit  both  Englifh  and  French  Authorities,  is  very  fertile, 
yielding  Corn,  Grafs,  and  Vegetables  of  every  Kind.  The  Continent 
efpecially  is  mountainous ;  and  the  far  greateft  Part  of  it  remains  ftill  a 
Foreft.  There  are  many  Lakes,  leveral  beautiful  Rivers  abounding  with 
a  Variety  of  Fifh,  and  nothing  wanting  to  encourage  the  Induftry,  and  of 
courfe  to  increafe  the  Number  of  its  Inhabitants.  The  principal  Places 
therein  are  Annapolis,  which  the  French  called  Port  Royal,  feated  on  One 
of  the  fineft  Flavens  in  the  World,  capable  of  receiving  any  Number  of 
the  largefl;  Ships,  and  which  is  very  remarkable,  the  Tide  riling  there 
Twenty-eight  or  Thirty  Feet.  On  the  opposite  Side  of  the  Peninfula 
Lands  Halifax,  the  Seat  of  Government,  where  a  noble  Eftablifhment  hath 
been  made  at  the  Expence  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  Difpofitions  requi- 
fite  for  the  Service  of  his  Majefly’s  Ships  when  a  Squadron  is  lent  into  thefe 
Seas.  Minnes,  Chenigto,  Lunenburgh,  and  Canfo  on  the  Strait  that  divides 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  The  prefent  Exports  of  this 
Country  are  Peltry,  Lumber,  Fifh,  Oil,  and  in  Prccefs  of  Time,  Mails, 
Pitch,  Tar,  Hemp,  and.  all  other  naval  Stores  may  be  fupplied 
from  hence.  The  Ifles  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  now  a  feparate  Government,  feem  dependent  on  this  Province, 
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and  till  they  are  better  fettled  ftand  in  no  need  of  a  particular  De- 
fcription  L 

New  England  received  its  Name  from  Charles  the  Firft  when  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  confifts  of  feveral  Parts,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  under  different 
Forms  of  Government.  It  is  in  Point  of  Strength,  Improvements,  and 
Independency  the  mod;  confiderable  of  all  our  Colonies.  It  extends  from 
Forty-one  to  Forty-fix  Degrees  of  Latitude  North,  and  lies  from  Sixty- 
nine  to  Seventy-three  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  On  the 
North  it  is  bounded  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  on  the  South  and  Eaft 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  Province  of  New  York.  In 
length  it  is  near  Three  hundred  Miles,  hardly  any  where  Two  hundred 
in  breadth.  The  Climate  is  not  much  to  be  commended.  The  Winter  is 
long  and  fometimes  very  fevere ;  the  Summer  fliort  and  fultry,  heavy 
Rains,  but  of  no  Continuance.  With  all  this  the  Weather  is  frequently 
clear  and  ferene  for  a  long  Continuance,  and  in  general  wholefome.  The 
Soil  very  different,  in  fome  Places  coarfe,  rocky,  or  fandy,  in  others  deep 
and  fertile.  European  Corn  of  every  Kind  hath  hitherto  fucceeded  but 
indifferently,  but  of  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  they  have  Abundance,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  all  Sorts  of  Ules,  even  that  of  Malting ;  Peas  they  have  like- 
wile  in  Plenty.  The  Paftures  there  are  extenlive,  and  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Grafs  and  Hay.  Black  Cattle  and  Hogs  are  large  and  very 
fine,  but  Sheep  are  indifferent  j  there  are  great  Variety  of  Vegetables, 
and  all  Sorts  of  edible  Roots  are  excellent.  Fruit  Trees  abound,  and  bear 
luxuriantly,  fo  that  feveral  Hogfheads  of  Cyder  are  fometimes  made  from 
the  Apples  of  a  fingle  Tree.  Timber  of  all  Sorts,  more  efpecially  Oak, 
Pine,  and  Fir,  there  is  nowhere  better  or  in  greater  Plenty.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  wftth  thefe  Advantages  the  Country  fhould  be  well  peopled, 
and  much  improved.  Befides  Bofton,  which  is  the  Capital,  and  the  largeft 

f  Sir  William  Alexander’s  Grant  bears  Date  the  Tenth  of  September  1621.  The  Conteft  for 
this  Country  between  us  and  the  French  continued  about  a  Century  and  a  Half.  We  may  af- 
cribe  to  this,  at  leaf!  in  fome  Degree,  the  fine  Deferiptions  given  ol  it  both  by  Englifla  and 
French  Writers.  The  latter  fet  a  great  Value  on  the  Furs  and  Peltry  furnifhed  to  them  by  the 
Indians,  they  efteemed  the  Mafts  and  Ship  Timber  to  be  the  bed;  in  the  World,  and  they  fpoke 
in  very  high  Terms  of  the  rich  Meadows  and  Paftures,  and  of  their  fine  arable  Land,  which  on 
both  Sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  may  be  very  true.  But  from  the  Accidents  of  War  and  fome 
other  Caufes  the  Britifh  Inhabitants  have  not  been  hitherto  fo  fuccefsful  as  very  probably  they 
will  be  in  Time,  for  in  Countries  like  this  Plantations  do  not  fucceed  the  worfe  from  their  being 
made  ftowly,  and  with  due  Confideration,  as  appears  from  the  Want  of  Wood  at  Halifax.  The 
total  Exports,  A.  D.  1769,  were  14,012  1.  of  which  730  1.  only  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  fuccecd- 
ing  Year  there  were  entered  inwards  27  Topfails,  and  131  Sloops;  cleared  outwards  31  Ships, 
and  16 1  Sloops. 

1 0r  (  •  ? 
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Town  in  America,  they  have  many  others  very -conhderable;  fo  that  the 
Who!  e  is  laid  out  into  Counties  as  in  England.  Their  principal  Exports 
are  Malls,  Yards,  Naval  Stores,  Pot  Allies,.  Whale  Oil,  Proviliorrs  of  all 
Kinds,  and  Lumber.  But  their  Riches  principally  a  rife  from  their  dif¬ 
ferent  and  exten live  Filheries,  from  Ship-building,  and  above  all  from  their 
Commerce,  fur  which  they  have  been  Filed*  not  at  all  improperly,  the 
Dutch  of  America.  The  Number  of  Inhabitants  have  been  computed  at 
about  Half  a  Million  g. . 

New  York  received  that  Appellation  from  the  Duke  of  York,  to  , 
whom,  after  it  was  recovered  from  the  Dutch,  it  was  granted  by  his  Bro¬ 
ther  King  Charles  the  Second.  It  lies  between  Forty-one  and  Forty-four 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ;  and  from -Seventy- two  to  Seventy-fix  Degrees 
of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  In  length  about  Two  hundred  Miles, 
in  breadth  fcarce  One,  indeed  tbebefbMaps  make  it  much  narrower.  Ic 
is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Canada,  on  the  Eaft  by  New  England,  on 
the  South  by  the  Sea,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Delaware  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Penfylvania.  The  Climate  is  very  fine,  though  theWinters ... 
in  comparifon  of  ours  are  very-  fevere,  with  large  Falls  of  Snow,  but  the 
Summers  are  very  warm,  and  of  Six  Months  Continuance,  which  with 
the  Fertility  of  the- Soil  renders  this  both -a.  rich  and  beautiful  Country. 
Not  only  Maize  but  all  Kinds  of  European-  Grain  come  here  to  full  Per¬ 
fection,  their  Meadows-  are  very  luxuriant,  their  Fruits  in  great  Variety, 
and  excellent  in  their  refpeCtive  Kinds,  all  Sorts  of  Vegetables,  Pulfe, 
and  Roots  in  the  utmoft  Plenty.  The  Two  principal  Towns  amongft 
many  others  are  Albany  in  the  North,  and  New  York  in  the  South  at 
the  Mouth  of  Hudfpn’s  River,  admirably  fituated,  fo  that  the  whole  Pro- 

%  The  moff  Eaflern  of  the  Now  England  Provinces  and  nearefl  to  Nova  Scotia  is  that  of  Main. 
To  the  South  of  this  lies  Maflachufet’s  Bay,  South  from  that  Connecticut,  adjoining  to  which 
is  Rhode  lfland.  New  Hampfhire  lies  on  the  Weft  and  alfo  the  North  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  im¬ 
proved  of  late  and  become  very,  populous.  Thefe  Provinces  by  their  original  Charters- had  very 

ten  five  Powers.  But  a  Quo  Warranto  being  brought,  Judgment  was  given  againfl  thofe  of 
New  Hampfhire  and  Mafladaufet’s  Buy.  After  the  Revolution  they  had  a  new  Charter,  by  which 
the  Appointment  of  the  Governor  and  fuperior  Officers  is  in  the  Crown.  The  People  choofe  the 
Alterably,  and  the.Affembly  nominate  the  Council,  on  which  however  the  Governor  hath  a  Nega¬ 
tive.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  lfland  fubmitting  there  was  no  Judgment  againft  their  Charters, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  choofe  their  Governors  as  well  as  their  Affemblies.  The. principal- 
place  in  the  Province  of  Main  is  York.  In  New  Hampfhire  the  Port  is  Pifcataqua  in  Maflachufet’s 
Bay,  Falmouth,  Salem,  and  Boflcn.  In  Rhode  lfland  the  principal  Place  is  Newport,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Connedficut;  the  Ports  are  New  Haven  and  New  London,  In  all  of  thefe,  A.  D.  1769, 
the  Total  of  the  Exports  amounted  to  531,162!.  and  in  the  fucceeding  Year  there  were  entered 
inwards  504  Ships,  and  2238  Sloops  ag'4  Schooners ;  cleared  outwards  577  Ships,  and  2450 
Sloops  and  Schooners, 

dyc§- 
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fUice  of  the  Colony  arrives  there,  even  from  the  moil  diflan t  Parts,  in 
Three  Days  by  Water  Carriage.  The  Inhabitants  procured  formerly 
much  .Fur  and  Peltry  from  the  Indians,  have  great  Quantities  of  good 
Timber  of  every  Kind,  Iron  Ore  in  Abundance,  very  happily  fituated 
in  all  Refpects,  and  it  is  thought  a  Sturgeon  Fifhery  might  be  carried  on  • 
here  to  great  Advantage.  The  Merchants  of  New  York,  carry  on  a  moft 
extenfive  Commerce,  not  fimply  in  the  Produce  of  their  own  Colony, 
but  alio  from  Connecticut  and  the  Jerfeys..  Long  Ifland  and  fome  others 
to  the  South  are  annexed  to  New  York,  and  are  wonderfully  fine  and 
fertile,  and  in  the  firfl-mentioned  they  have  an  excellent  Breed  of  ITorfes. . 
The  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  laid  to  be  about  One  hundred,  and  Twenty 
thou  fan  d  L  . 

New  Jersey,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  The  Jerfeys,  being  Two  » 
Provinces  united  into  One  Government.  They  lie  from  Thirty-nine  to  • 
Foi  ty-orse  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  Seventy-four  to  Seventy- - 
five  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  In  length 
One  hundred  and  Fifty  Miles,  in  breadth  in  fome:  Places  about  One 
hundred.  Bounded,  on  the  North  by  New  York,  on  the  Eaft  by  the 

Atlantic,  on  the  South  by  Delawar  Bay,  on  the  Weft  by  Penfylvania. 

This  Situation,  and  their  having  on  all  Sides  either  the  Sea  or  cultivated 

h  In  the  difturbcd  State  of  our  Affairs  during.the  latter  Part  of  James  the  FIrff,  and  the  Whole 
©f  his  Son  Charles  the  Firfl’s  Reign,  the  Swedes  intruded  themfelves  into  a  Part  of  this  Country, 
and  were  fcon  followed  by  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  united.  The  Civil  War  in  England  gave 
the. latter  an  Opportunity  of  eftabli filing  a  regular  Colony  under  the  Direction  and  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Well  India  Company,  to  whom  the  States  General  granted  what  they  were  pleafed 
to  ftile  the  New  Netherlands.  The  Englifh  always  kept  up  their  Claim,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  fettled  a  Part  of  Long  Ifland.  After  the  Refloration,  King  Charles  granted  this 
Country  to  James  Duke  of  York,  and  a  Squadron  with  a  fmali  Body  of  Land  Forces  was  fent  to 
reduce  it.  The  Dutch  Governor  Stuyvefant  would  have  defended  himfelf,  but  the  Inhabitants 
finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  Properties,  fubmitted  and  forced  him  to  furren- 
der.  The  Articles  of  Capitulation  were  flgned  Aug.  27,  1664.  In  the  Second  War  the  Dutch  re¬ 
covered  this  Country  as  eafily  as  they  loll  it,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Wefhninfler  it  was  exchanged 

for  Surinam.  The  City  of  New  York  is  feated  in  410.  42'.  North  Lat.  The  Road  before  if, 

though  incommoded  with  Ice  in  very  hard  Winters,  is  notwithstanding  always  open.  This  with 
other  Circumftances,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Text,  renders  it  a  Place  of  great  Re¬ 
fort  and  very  extenfive  Commerce.  They  export  to  the  Weft  Indies,  Bread,  Peas,  Rye,  Aleal, 
Indian  Corn,  Hoifes,  Sheep,  Beef,  Pork,  and  at  leaft  Eighty- thoufand  Barrels  of  Flour  ;  their 
Returns  are  Rum,  Sugar,  and  Melaftes.  They  fend  Provifions  to  the  Spanifh  Main.  They  have 
a  confiderable  Share  in  the  Logwood  Trade,  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Corn,  and  Lumber  they  fend 
to  Lifbon  and  Madeira.  They  have  alfo  a  Correfpondence  with  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  and 
fend  large  Quantities  of  Flax  Seed  to  Ireland,.  The  Total  of  their  Exports,  A.  D.  1769, 
amounted  to  246.522  1.  In  the  fucceeding  Year  the  Ships  entered  inwards  were  196,  Sloops 
431  ;  cleared  outwards  Ships  188,  Sloops  4.24. 

Countries*, 
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Countries,  accounts  for  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Climate,  which  is  equally 
ferene  and  pleafant.  The  Soil  is  almoft  every-where  deep  and  fertile, 
producing  vaft  Quantities  of  excellent  Wheat  and  all  other  Kinds  of  Grain 
in  Abundance,  a  Variety  of  rich  Fruits,  fine  Timber  Trees  fit  for  building, 
prodigious  Quantities  of  Cattle  of  all  Sorts.  Abounding  alfo  in  Copper 
and  Iron  Ores,  which  are  very  rich.  The  Inhabitants  live  here  much  at 
their  Eafe,  and  with  little  Labour,  enjoying  not  only  all  the  Neceflaries 
butmoft  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  from  whence  this  Country  hath  been 
not  improperly  ftiled  the  Garden  of  America.  It  is  a  Royal  Government, 
the  Governor  being  aflifted  by  a  Council  of  Twelve  which  compofe  the 
Upper  Lloufe,  as  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  do  the  Lower  Houfe  of 
Afiembly,  and  are  in  Number  Twenty-four.  In  Eaft  Jerfey  the  Capital  is 
Perth  Amboy,  which  hath  a  fine  Port,  notwithftanding  which  Elizabeth 
Town  is  much  larger.  In  Weft  Jerfey  they  have  Two  Ports,  Burlington  and 
Salem.  The  Commodities  of  the  Jerfeys  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  New 
York,  and  the  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  Sixty  thoufandh 

Pensylvania  is  a  Province  granted  by  King  Charles  the  Second  with 
an  additional  Grant  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn  the  Son  of 
Sir  William  Penn  a  famous  Admiral,  and  in  great  Credit  with  them  both. 
William  Penn  was  in  Principle  a  Quaker,  a  Gentleman  of  a  moll;  amiable 
and  benevolent  Dilpofition,  as  appears  from  the  Conftitutions  he  gave  to 
this  Colony  which  became  very  flourishing  in  his  own  Time,  and  chiefly 
through  his  judicious  Regulations.  He  derived  his  Authority  from  the 

1  The  Duke  of  York  as  Proprietor  of  the  Province  la  ft  mentioned,  by  a  Deed,  dated  the  24th 
of  June  1664,  granted  the  Southern  Part  of  it  to  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strat¬ 
ton,  which  Part  was  called  New  Jerfey.  Ten  Years  after  this  the  Two  Lords  Proprietors,  with 
the  Confent  of  the  Duke,  divided  this  Country  into  Eaft  Jerfey  under  Sir  George  Carteret,  and 
Weft  Jerfey  under  Lord  Berkeley.  The  Duke  of  York  notwithftanding  this  refumed  for  a  fhort 
Space  the  Governnvnt  of  Well:  Jerfey,  but  by  a  new  Deed  in  the  Year  1680,  revived  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  former  DiVifion,  by  which  Weft  Jerfey  was  reftored  to  Lord  Berkeley.  Thefe  Pro¬ 
prietors  afterwards  affigned  their  Rights  to  others,  and  the  Inhabitants  frequently  falling  out 
with  the  Governors  they  fentover,  and  the  Aftignees  of  the  original  Proprietors  difagreeing  amongft 
themfelves,  the  latter  by  a  folemn  A<ft,  April  17th  1702,  refigned  both  Provinces  to  the  Queen, 
referving  however  the  Property  in  the  Soil,  & c.  Since  this  Period  it  hath  been  a  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  fometimes  the  fame  Perfon  hath  been  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys. 
It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  a  great  Part  of  their  Trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Way  of  New 
York,  to  which  we  mnft  alfo  add,  that  Part  of  it  is  now  carried  through  the  Channel  of 
Philadelphia,  which  will  account  for  what  we  have  to  fay  farther.  The  Exports,  A.  D.  1769, 
.amounted  to  no  moie  than  2531  1.  all  for  the  Britifh  or  foreign  Weft  Indies.  In  A.  D  1770, 
there  were  entered  inwards  Two  Ships  and  41  Sloops;  cleared  outwards  Two  Ships  and  47 
Sloops. 

Crown  y 
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Crown ;  the  Soil  he  purchafed  fairly  from  the  Natives,  cherishing  and 
proteddng  the  Indians,  who  in  return  lived  peaceably  and  traded  with 
nis  People.  In  regard  to  Religion  he  eftabliihed  a  mod;  comprehenfive 
Toleration,  and  in  reference  to  civil  Liberty,  left  as  much  of  it  with  the 
People  as  was  confident  with  their  Peace  and  Safety.  The  Whole  of  the 
Country  extends  from  Thirty-nine  to  Forty-two  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
and  from  Seventy-four  to  Seventy-eight  Degrees  Longitude  Wed  from 
London.  In  length  about  Three  hundred  Miles,  very  different  in  point  of 
breadth,  in  lome  Places  One  hundred,  in  others  not  more  than  Forty. 
Bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Territory  of  the  Five  Nations,  on  the  Eafl 
by  Delawar  River,  on  the  South  and  Wed;  by  Maryland.  The  Climate** 
like  that  of  New  York,  colder  than  ours  in  the  Winter,  and  hotter  in  the 
Summer.  The  Soil  deep  and  rich,  differing  from  the  adjacent  Countries  - 
in  this,  that  it  abounds  in  Lime-done  and  Gravel.  The  Produce  is  much 
the  fame  with  New  York,  Grain. and  Pulfe  of  all  Sorts  and  in  great  Per¬ 
fection,  Variety  of  fine  Fruits,  great  Plenty  of  Timber,  with  much  Iron  and 
Copper  Ore.  The  Capital  is  Philadelphia,  a  noble,  regular,  well-built 
plealant  Place,  dtuated  between  Two  navigable  Rivers,  Schoolkill  and  De¬ 
lawar,  Ships  of  confiderable  Burden  coming  to  the  Quays  by  both.  The 
Country  is  full  of  large  Towns,  and  well  cultivated  to  a  great  Extent, 
The  Proprietor  when  Refident  is  Governor ;  if  he  appoints  a  Deputy,  that 
Deputy  mud:  be  approved  by  the  Crown.  He  is  addled  by  a  Council,  and 
the  People  are  reprelented  in  their  Ademblies.  For  the  Three  lower  Counties, 
Newcadle,  Kent,  and  Suffex,  lying  along  the  River  Delawar,  which  were  ' 
added  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  Grant,  have  an  Affembly  of  their  own., 
They  extend  from  North  to  South  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Miles,  from 
Ead  to  Wed  about  Forty.  The  Commerce  of  the  Inhabitants  is  very 
extenlive  throughout  America  and  to  Europe;  the  People  frugal  and 
indudrious,  and  their  Numbers  in  the  whole  Colony,  if  we  may  depend  • 
upon  foine  late  Calculations,  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  thoufand  k* 

.  Maryland  • 

k  The  Grant  from  King  Charles  II.  of  Penfylvania,  for  fo  it  is  Riled  in  that  Grant,  bears  Date 
the  4th  March  1680.  The  Duke  of  York  by  a  Deed  of  Sale  dated  the  24th  Auguft,  A.  D,'- 
1683,  difpofes  to  him  the  Town  and  County  of  Newcadle,  which  as  Part  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  was  in  the  Duke’s  Grant ;  and  by  another  Deed  bearing  the  fame  Date  he  yields  to  him  the 
Counties  of  Kent  aud  Suffex,  the  Three  upper  Counties  which  compofe  Penfylvania  pioper,  viz, 
Philadelphia,  Buckingham,  and  Chefter.  Thefe  produce  immenfe  Quantities  of  Grain,  Hemp, 
flax,  &c.  The  lower  Counties  abound  in  Black.  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs.  This  enables  them 
to  export  prodigious  Quantities  of  Provifions-  of  all  Kinds  to  the  Britifh,  French,- and  Dutch 
Blands  in  America,  they  likewife  trade  in  other  Articles  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina. 
They  carry  Corn,  Beef,  Pork,  Strong  Beer,  and  Spirits  to  Newfoundland.  They  have  likewife  an  - 
annual  Intercourfe  with  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  Azores  Iflands;  and  carry  Corn  and  Fifh  from 
Newfoundland  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  bring  Furs,  Peltry,  Naval  Stores,  Hemp,  and  Flax  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  deal  alfo  in  Ship-building  for  Sale  to  the  Amount  of  feveral 
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Maryland  received  that  Name  in  Honour  of  Henrietta  Maria  the 
Confort  of  King  Charles  the  Firff,  who  made  a  Grant  of  this  Country, 
with  very  extraordinary  Powers,  to  Lord  Baltimore.  It  lies  hetweenThirty- 
eight  and  Forty  Degrees  ofNorth  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude  from  Seventy- 
four  to  Seventy-eight  Degrees  Weft  from  London.  It  is  in  Length  about 
One  hundred  and  Forty  Miles,  but  not  quite  fo  much  in  Breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Penfylvania  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  lower  Counties- 
of  the  Line  Colony,  and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  South  by  Chefapeak 
Bay;  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Potowmack,  and  the  Province  of 'Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Climate  may  well  be  ftiled  mild  and  pleafant,  for  though  the 
Winters  are  cold  they  are  ihort,  and  the  Heat  of  their  Summers  is 
tempered  by  cool  Breezes  from  the  Bay  before-mentioned,  which  is  One  of 
the  fineft  in  the  World.  The  Country,  except  towards  the  North,  is  in 
general  a  flat  open  Plain  of  a  deep  rich  Soil  and  very  fertile.  It  produces 
Grain  of  all  Sorts,  rich  Fruits  of  different  Kinds,  Timber,  Hemp,  Flax, 
and  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  there  is  great  Plenty  of  Iron  Ore.  The 
Staple  of  this  Country  is  Tobacco,  of  which  hitherto  they  have  raifed 
immenfe  Quantities,  though  forne  fay  their  Lands  begin  to  wear  out,  which 
obliges  them  to  keep  great  Numbers  of  Cattle  for  the  Sake  of  Manure. 
They  likewife  export  Lumber,  Naval  Stores,  See.  The  Situation  of  this 
Country  and  the  Nature  of  its  Staple  prevent  the  Building  of  Towns  ;  for 
the  Plantations  lying  on  the  Banks  of  their  numerous  navigable  Rivers, 
their  Veffels  come  up  to  the  Planters  Doors,  and  their  Tobacco’s  are  con- 
fequently  laden  without  Trouble.  Their  Cuftomhoufes  are  on  the  Rivers 
Pocomocke,  Chefter,  Patuxint,  and  the  North  Side  of  Potomack.  They 
have  however  One  Town,  Annapolis,  which  is  the  Seat  of  Government* 
and  though  fmall  is  one  of  the  faireft  and  beft  built  in  America.  The 
Number  of  Inhabitants  exceeds  One  hundred  Thoufand,  of  which 
however  Three  Fifths  are  Negro  Slaves,  the  Remainder  Whites,  who  live 
in  general  much  at  their  Eafe  K 

Virginia 


Thoufand  Tons  yearly.  Their  Exports,  A.  D.  1769,  amounted  to  453,419  1.  In  order  to  fhevv 
the  amazing  Inereafe  of  this  Colony,  it  may  be  not  amifs  to  obferve  that  in  A.  D.  1748  there 
entered  inwards  in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  62  Ships,  291  Sloops  ;  cleared  outwards  64  Ships,  217 
Sloops.  Whereas  A.  D.  1770  there  entered  inwards  398  Ships,  408  Sloops;  cleared  outwards 
413  Ships,  Sloops  407. 

1  The  Patent  which  had  been  promifed  to  Sir  George  Calvert  of  this  Part  of  what  was  then 
idiled  Virginia  was  granted  to  his  Son  Cajcilius,  created  Lord  Baltimore,  and  bears  date  20th  of 
June  .1632.  He  fenr  over  his  Brother  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  with  Two  hundred  Gentlemen  and 
Perfons  of  iome  Property  to  fettle  ther'e.  Kis  Son  Charles  Calvert  was  afterwards  Governor  for 
near  20  Years,  and  under  their  Adminillration  the  Colony  flourifhed  exceedingly.  They  made 
themfelves  fo  acceptable  to  the  Indians  at  their  firlt  Coming,  that  they  yielded  to  them  half,  and 
as  foon  as  their  Harveft  was  over,  their  whole  Town,  and  this  good  UnderPanding  conffantly 
fobfifled.  By  Means ’O f  a  general  Toleration- of  all  Chriftians,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  was 

much 
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Virginia  received  its  Name  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hath  been 
confidered  as  the  Mother  of  all  our  Colonies  on  the  Continent.  It  lies 
from  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-fix  Degrees  to  fomewhat  more  than  Forty 
North  ;  in  Longitude  from  Seventy-four  to  Eighty  or  Eighty-one  Degrees 
Weft  from  London.  Its  length  is  incertain,  but  in  breadth  Two  hundred 
Miles.  On  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  Maryland  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the 
River  Potowmack,  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the 
South  by  Carolina,  and  on  the  Weft  by  feveral  Ridges  of  Mountains,  be¬ 
tween  which  many  Plantations  and  back  Settlements  have  been  made. 
The  Climate  may  be  efteemed  temperate.  The  Spring  begins  early  in  the 
Month  of  April,  the  Weather  continues  moderately  warm  to  the  End  of 
June,  July  and  Auguft  are  very  hot,  with  terrible  Claps  of  Thunder,, 
which  however  feldom  do  any  Mifchief,  the  Rains  come  on  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  they  have  Four  Months  of  Winter,  but  hardly  One  Month  of 
very  cold  Weather.  The  Face  of  the  Country  is  for  about  One  hundred 
Miles  from  the  Sea  very  flat,  but  farther  up  there  are  many  pleafant 
Hills  and  rich  Vallies.  The  Soil  is  as  various  as  in  Britain,  but  almoft 
every  where  fertile,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  luxuriant.  In  its  Bowels  are 
found  Iron,  Lead,  and  Copper  Ores,  and  fome  fay  richer  Metals;  Pig  and 
Bar  Iron  and  fome  Copper  are  brought  hither.  There  is  alfo  Antimony, 
many  fine  Clays  and  Ochres.  The  natural  Productions  are  many  and 
valuable  in  their  Kinds,  Maize,  Silk  Grafs  as  fine  as  Flax  and  tougher 
than  Hemp,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  fine  Fruits,  Timber  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  and  of  the  heft  Sorts  very  large.  Abundance  of  valuable 
Drugs,  and  Materials  for  Dyeing.  Betides  thefe  all  Kinds  of  European 
Grain  grow  in  the  higheft  Perfection,  as  alfo  Roots  and  Vegetables  of 
every  Sort ;  Cattle,  Sheep,  Deer,  and  Hogs,  the  latter  in  fuch  Plenty  that 
they  are  never  mentioned  in  Inventories,  as  if  their  N  umbers  rendered  them 
of  no  Value.  The  great  Staple  is  Tobacco,  chiefly  the  fweet-feented,  the 
fineft  and  moft  valuable  in  the  World.  There  is  no  Country  better  watered, 
as  may  appear  from  the  Four  great  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Weft  Side 
of  Chefapeak  Bay.  The  moft  Northern  of  thefe  is  Potowmack,  navi¬ 
gable  Two  hundred  Miles,  in  moft  Places  Seven,  in  fome  Places  Nine  Miles 

much  increafed.  The  Government  is  now  on  much  the  fame  Plan  with  the  Reft,  for  the  De¬ 
puty  Governor,  though  appointed  by  the  Proprietor,  muft  be  approved  of  by  the  Crown.  He- 
hath  a  Council  and  an  Affembly,  but  the  Laws  made  therein  are  not  tranfmitted  to  England. 
The  Culture  of  Tobacco  made  Negroes  neceflhry  ;  this  is  of  a  particular  Kind  called  Oroonoko,( 
or  as  fome  write  it  Aranokoe,  which  is  hotter  than  what  is  made  in  Virginia,  and  lefs  acceptable, 
here,  but  fells  better  in  the  Eaftern  and  Northern  Parts  of  Europe.  The  Inhabitants  carry  on  a 
confiderable  Trade  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe,  the  French  and 
Britifh.  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Continent  of  America.  They  have  alfo  fome  Intercourfe  with  the' 
Coafts  of  Africa.  The  Total  of  their  Exports,  A.  D.  1769,  amounted  to  350,097  1.  In  A.  D. 
1770,  there  were  entered  inwards  Ships  205,  Sloops  197  ;  cleared  outwards,  Ships  228,  Sloop* 
172. 
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in.  breadth.  Rapahannock  is  the  next,  and  a  very  fine  River.  York  River, 
called  by  the  Indians  Pomonky,  and  the  moll  Southern.  James  River,  which 
is  Two  Miles  wide,  and  navigable  for  about  Fourfcore  Miles.  Belides  thefe 
there  are  many  fmaller  Streams,  which  afford  fuch  Conveniences  for 
{hipping  their  Tobacco’s,  that  Plantations  are  formed  upon  moll  of  them, 
and  there  is  fear ce  any  Town  in  this  fine  Province,  except  Williamfburg, 
which  is  not  very  large,  though  the  Governor  refides  there,  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  hath  been  erected  for  the  Inftrudtion  of  Youth.  This  Colony  is  di¬ 
vided  into  between  Twenty  and  Thirty  Counties,  the  largefi:  containing 
Two  hundred  Thoufand,  the  fmallefi:  Thirty  thoufand  Acres.  The  Num¬ 
ber  of  Inhabitants,  Negroes  and  Slaves  included,  are  upwards  of  One 
hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  ni. 

These  Countries  confidered  in  the  Light  of  Colonies,  contain  in  them 
fuch  Numbers  of  People,  as  renders  it  of  great  Importance  to  Britain  to 
diredt  their  Application  to  fuch  Objedts,  as  may  be  equally  beneficial  to 

m  The  making  a  Settlement  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  was  a  Project  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  for  the  carrying  of  which  into  Execution  himfelf  and  fome  other  Perfons 
of  Difiinftion  were  affociated  in  a  Charter,  dated  the  25th  of  March  1584.  The  Queen  gave 
the  Country  the  Name  of  Virginia,  but  the  Firft  Settlement  was  made  or  rather  attempted 
in  a  Part  of  the  Country  which  is  now  called  Carolina.  The  Firft  Entrance  into  what 
is  now  called  Virginia,  was  A.  D.  1606,  and  the  Firft  Settlement  made  in  James’s  River. 
For  the  Support  of  this  Colony  a  Company  was  erected,  the  neceffary  Expence  being  too 
great  to  be  fupported  by  private  Perfons.  But  Mifunderftandings  happening  and  the  Planters 
complaining  of  great  Hardfhips,  King  Charles  the  Firft  diffolved  the  Company  in  1626,  and  di¬ 
rected  the  public  Concerns  to  be  managed  by  a  Governor,  Council,  and  AfTembly.  The  En¬ 
trance  into  Chefapeak  Bay  is  between  Cap*  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  through  a  Strait  of  about 
Seven  Leagues  in  Breadth,  but  the  Bay  is  wider  within.  It  runs  Northward  upwards  of  Two 
hundred  Miles,  and  is  navigable  for  large  Veffels  almoft  to  its  Head,  being  One' of  the  largeft, 
moft  beautiful,  and  fafeft  Harbours  in  the  World.  The  Rivers  that  fall  into  it  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Text,  and  the  Trafts  of  Land  between  them  are  fliled  Necks.  That  between  Potow- 
mack,  and  Rapahannock,  is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  the  Property  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who 
refides  there  at  prefent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Colony'might  furnifh  many  ufeful  Commodities 
to  the  Mother  Country,  fuch  as  Hemp,  Flax,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  and  other  naval  Stores,  if 
the  Inhabitants  were  not  more  inclined  to  Tobacco,  for  which  the  Soil  of  this  and  its  Sifter  Pro¬ 
vince  is  by  far  the  fitteft  in  America.  The  Fear  that  it  will  be  worn  out  feems  not  to  be  well 
founded,  for  the  very  finefi  Tobacco  is  not  produced  from  the  richeft  Land,  but  owes  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  its  Flavour  to  a  proper  Choice  in  the  Seed  and  fkilful  Management.  Befides  this  the  No¬ 
tion  entertained  by  fome,  as  if  the  Exportation  of  late  Years  of  confiderable  Cargoes  of  Wheat 
from  Virginia  amounted  to  a  Proof  that  their  Lands  will  no  longer  bear  Tobacco,  is  at  leaft, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  manifeft  Mi  flake ;  the  Cafe  being  in  fa  61  no  more  than  this ;  when 
they  find  their  Ground  begins  to  fail,  they  take  a  Crop  of  Wheat,  perhaps  another  of  Oats,  they 
then  fallow  it,  next  by  Cowpenning  manure  it,  and  by  this  Method  render  it  fit  to  produce 
Tobacco  again.  The  Trade  therein  hath  been  for  about  Forty  Years  paft  under  the  mofl  excel¬ 
lent  Regulation  with  refpeft  to  the  Public  as  well  as  the  Planters.  It  is  computed  that  they  ex¬ 
port  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  Seventy  to  Ninety  thoufand  Ilogfheads  annually,  which 
is  a  prodigious  Benefit  to  the  Revenue  and  the  Nation.  Their  Exports  A.  D.  1769  amounted 
to  728,9^8  1.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  inwards  296  Ships  ;  Sloops  317  ;  cleared 
outwards  Ships  298,  Sloops  306. 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,  and  to  their  Mother  Country.  With  this  View  the  Staples 
they  have  fhould  be  encouraged  conftantly,  attentively,  and  vigoroufly. 
Thofe  that  have  not  been  hitherto  attempted,  but  which  have  a  vifible 
Probability  of  Succefs  if  they  were,  fhould  be  likewife  brought  forward 
by  every  Means  poffible.  New  Staples  fuitable  to  their  different  Soils 
and  Climates  fhould,  if  practicable,  be  gradually  introduced.  Thefe  Mea- 
fures  fteadily  and  fkilfully  purfued  muft  have  Confequences  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  public  Profperity,  as  they  could  not  fail  of  exciting, 
and  of  courfe  extending  Cultivation  Abroad,  and  promoting  by  a  Supply  of 
a  great  Variety  of  raw  Materials,  Manufactures  at  Home.  With  thefe  few 
and  fhort  but  weighty  and  falutary  Obfervations,  we  will  clofe  the  prefent 
SeCtion,  and  proceed  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  Colonies  on  the  fame 
Continent  that  lie  to  the  South  n. 

n  The  Propofitions  infilled  on  in  the  Text  are  by  no  means  either  new  or  fingular.  They 
were  long  fince  advanced  by  very  judicious  Perfons,  and  which  is  more  to  the  Purpofethey  were, 
though  in  fome  meafure  felf-evident,  long  canvafTed  in  Speculation,  before  any  Attempt  was 
made  to  carry  them  into  Execution,  when  this  was  done  they  were  found  in  fome  Inflances  to 
anfwer,  and  the  good  Effedls  of  Bounties  being  confirmed  by  Experience,  their  Utility  was  con¬ 
ferred.  If  in  fubfequent  Cafes  they  have  not  been  fo  fuccefsful,  this  is  no  Proof  they  will 
never  become  fo.  Accidents  may  intervene  to  prevent  their  Operation  fora  Time,  and  yet  not  de- 
flroy  their  Force.  This  however  is  undoubtedly  a  good  Argument  for  Enquiry,  that  if  fuch. 
Impediments  can  be  difeovered  they  may  be  removed.  But  the  principal  Points  to  be  confidered 
are  the  Importance  of  the  Object  to  the  Public,  and  the  Poflibility  of  its  being  attained,  for  if 
thefe  are  certain,  all  Obflacles  are  to  be  overcome.  Caution  and  Occonomy  in  refpefr  to  great 
Enterprizes  are  requifite  to  private  Men,  but  Parfimony  may  be  detrimental  to  a  Nation,  more 
efpecially  where  the  Expences  paid  by  One,  are  received  by  another  Part  of  its  Subjc&s,  and 
where  the  End  propofed  will  vifibly  redound  to  the  Profit  of  both. 


SECT.  II. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Southern  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America ,  viz.  North '  Carolina ,  South  Carolina ,  Georgia,  Ea[i  Florida 9 
and  JVeJl  Florida,  as  alfo  of  the  Bahama  and  of  the  Bermudas  IJlands, 

THE  Province  of  Carolina  was  taken  out  of  what  in  our  old  Writers. 

is  called  South  Virginia,  by  a  Charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,  from  whom  it  received  its  Name,  to  certain  Lords  Proprietors.  It  is 
lince  the  Surrender  of  this  Charter  divided  into  Two  Governments.  The 
Firfl  of  thefe  is  North  Carolina,  in  the  Latitude  from- Thirty-four  to 
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Thirty-fix  Degrees  Thirty-three  Minutes  North,  its  Longitude  Seventy- 
fix  Degrees  Weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Virginia  ;  on 
the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  South  by  South  Carolina;  and  on  the 
Weft  its  Boundaries  cannot  well  be  afligned.  In  length  there  is  upwards 
of  Three  hundred  Miles  fettled,  in  breadth  about  One  hundred  and  Fifty. 
The  Climate  is  temperate,  the  Air  pure,  thin,  and  ferene,  the  Summers 
warm,  the  Winters  fhort,  in  which  the  Weather  is  fometimes  very  cold, 
but  this  lafts  only  a  few  Days.  The  greateft  Inconvenience  to  which  the 
Inhabitants  are  expofed  is  Thunder,  which  however  rarely  does  any  Mif- 
chief.  The  Soil  is  various,  and  the  Face  of  the  Country  finely  diverfi- 
fied  with  pleafant  Hills,  large  Vales,  fine  Rivers,  and  the  different  Sorts 
of  Ground  render  it  fit  for  all  Kinds  of  Ufes.  Corn  of  all  Sorts,  the 
richeft  Fruits,  a  vaft  Variety  of  Vegetables,  wide  Paftures  abounding  with 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Deer,  Horfes,  See.  render  it  very  rich  and  pleafant, 
though  with  very  indifferent  Culture.  As  it  lies  in  the  Midft  of  the 
temperate  Zone,  we  may  fafely  credit  thefe  Accounts,  and  perhaps  fee  no 
juft  Grounds  to  queftion  the  Truth,  or  at  leaft  the  Probability  of  their 
Conjectures,  who  fuggeft  that  Almonds,  Dates,  and  Olives,  might  be 
planted  here  with  juft  Hopes  of  their  thriving  as  well  as  any  where.  At 
all  Events  the  Experiment  might  be  very  eafily  made,  and  at  a  fmall 
Expence.  There  are  no  great  Towns,  and  except  the  River  Fear  or  Cla¬ 
rendon  River  they  have  none  navigable  for  Veffels  of  above  Fourfcore 
Tons,  but  there  are  many  fine  Sounds  and  fair  Inlets,  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  which  are  Currituk,  Roanoake,  Bath  Town,  Beaufort,  and  Brunf- 
wick.  Their  principal  Exports  are  Peltry,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine, 
Timber,  and  to  the  Weft  India  Blands  Lumber  and  Provifions.  They 
likewife  grow  fome  Rice  and  Tobacco,  which  is  fent  through  Virginia. 
This  Province,  though  long  negledted,  is  now  in  a  very  thriving  Con¬ 
dition,  and  the  Number  of  People,  as  to  which  we  can  fay  nothing  with 
Certainty,  is  daily  increafing  by  frequent  Emigrations  from  Europe  a. 

South 

a  The  Fird  Charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the  Second  to  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
ethers,  was  dated  27th  March  1663.  The  Second  Charter  was  in  1665.  The  Form  of  Go¬ 
vernment  was  in  many  Refpecls  different  from  that  of  other  Colonies.  The  Lords  Proprietors 
had  a  Power  of  conferring  Honours,  though  not  with  the  ftme  Titles  as  in  England,  and  they 
accordingly  made  Landgraves  and  Caffiques.  But  through  internal  Difturbauces,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Preflure  of  an  Indian  War,  the  Heirs  and  Afligns  of  the  original  Proprietors  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  furrender  their  Charter,  A.  D.  1728.  (the  late  Earl  of  Granville  excepted)  fmee 
which  it  hath  been  divided  into  Two  Provinces,  each  of  which  is  a  Royal  Government.  The 
Fil'd:  Englifh  Settlement  on  the  Continent  was  at  Roanoake  now  in  this  Province,  which  being 
deferted  there  is  a  Tradition  in  refpedf  to  the  poor  People  left  there,  that  they  intermarried 
"with  the  Indians,  fome  of  whom  even  to  this  Time  are  proud  of  their  Defcent.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  of  Land  in  this  Country,  and  the  Excellence  of  its  Climate  render  it  fit  for  a  great 
Variety  of  Improvements,  many  of  which  already  have,  and  others  certainly  will  take  Place. 

Amongft 
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South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  fined  and  mod  fruitful  Countries  in 
America.  It  lies  from  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-two  to  Thirty-five  Degrees 
North,  and  in  Longitude  from  Seventy-nine  to  Eighty-feven  Degrees  Wed 
from  London,  including  the  mod  didant  Plantations.  The  Length  is  very 
incertain,  the  Breadth  about  Two  hundred  Miles.  The  Climate  is  tempe¬ 
rate  or  rather  warm.  The  Air  in  general  pure  and  ferene,  but  the  Weather 
drangely  incondant,  the  Extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold  being  felt  not  only  in 
different  Seafons,  but  varying  fometimes,  and  that  very  confiderably  in  the 
Space  of  a  Day.  The  Country  from  the  Sea  Coad  for  upwards  of  an 
Hundred  Miles  is  a  vad  Plain  interfperfed  with  Woods,  and  interfe&ed 
by  many  fine  Rivers.  The  Soil  towards  the  Sea  Coad  is  fandy  and  light,. 
Northwards  the  Country  rifes,  and  the  Weather  is  more  fettled.  There 
are  many  natural  Lawns,  or  as  they  call  them  Savannahs  ;  their 
Swamps  have  commonly  a  Clay  Bottom,  this  renders  them  exceedingly  fit' 
for  Rice,  as  their  light  fandy  Soil  is  well  adapted  to  Indigo.  The  Fird 
Plantations  being  made  near  the  Sea  the  word  Land  is  already  well  im¬ 
proved,  what  lies  behind  is  fit  for  any  and  every  Thing.  They  have  Grain 
of  all  Kinds,  and  Vegetables  in  the  highed  Perfection.  Oranges,  Le¬ 
mons,  and  other  rich  Fruits,  ufeful  Timber  of  various  Kinds,  and  in* 
their  Padures  immenfe  Quantities  of  Cattle  of  all  Sorts.  On  the  Sides  of  the 
Rivers  there  are  very  rich,  deep,  and  drong  Lands,  producing  as  fine  andgood  * 
Hemp  as  any  in  the  World;  and  which  might  be  certainly  by  proper 
Encouragement  brought  hither  in  large  Quantities.  There  are  befides  f 
large  TraCts  of  hilly  Ground  in  the  interior  Part  of  the  Province,  which 
in  the  Opinion  of  competent  Judges  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Culture 
of  Vines,  in  which,  if  undertaken  with  Vigour,  and  profecuted  with  Skill 
and  Perfeverance,  there  is  little  Reafon  to  doubt  of  Succefs.  Their  Exports  , 
confid  of  Rice,  Indigo,  Naval  Stores,  Lumber,  and  Provifions.  The  Sea 
Coad  is  about  Seventy  Leagues  in  Extent,  the  River  of  Winyaw  hath  a 
Channel  Twelve  Feet  deep.  Charles  Town,  which  is  the  Capital,  and* 
the  Seat  of  Government,  is  one  of  the  pleafanted  and  bed  built  Places  in  * 
America.  Port  Royal  is  as  fine  a  Harbour  as  any  that  Nature  hath?, 
made,  exceedingly  well  fituated  and  capable  of  receiving  Ships  of  any 
Size  in  any  Number.  The  Inhabitants  are  amazingly  increafed  of  late - 
Years,  info  much  that  there  are  reckoned  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand  ? 
Whites,  find  Eighty  thoufand  Negroes.  The  latter  are  fo  well  treated  • 
by  the  Planters  that  they  had  little  or  no  Occafion  for:  any  new  Supplies,  , 

0 

Amongfl  thefe  we  may  reckon  Silk,  for  which  in  all  Refpefts  there  cannot  he  a  more  favourable  • 
Situation.  Their  Exports  A.  D.  1769  amounted  to  68,1 17  1.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered., 
inwards  94  Ships,  379  Sloops ;  cleared  outwards  Ships  90,  Sloops  386. . 
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thofe  born  in  the  Country,  being  iufficient  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  the 
Colony.  But  their  Plantations  being  much  enlarged,  they  have  lately  been 
-conftrained  to  admit  frefli  Importations  of  Negroes^. 

Georgia  is  a  Colony  of  about  Forty  Years  {landing.  It  lies  from 
Thirty  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  to  Thirty-three  Degrees  of  North  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  from  the  Longitude  of  Eighty  to  Eighty- three  Degrees  Weft  from 
London.  It  was  taken  out  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  original  Bounds 
were  the  River  Savannah  on  the  North,  and  the  River  Alatamaha  on  the 
South  }  extending  about  Fifty  Miles  between  the  Mouths  of  thefe  Two 
Rivers  on  the  Sea  Side,  but  gradually  widening  within  Land.  As  this 
Province  was  taken  out  of  Carolina  the  Boundaries  were  not  very  accu¬ 
rately  fettled,  an  Inconvenience  not  peculiar  to  this  Colony.  But  after 
the  laft  Peace  his  prefent  Majefty,  by  his  Royal  Proclamation,  fettled  this 
Point  efte&ually,  by  annexing  to  Georgia  all  the  Country  between  the 
River  Alatamaha  and  that  of  St.  Mary,  which  laft  is  declared  to  be  the 
Northern  Limit  of  the  New  Province  of  Eaft  Florida.  On  the  North 
it  is  bounded  by  Carolina ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  South 
by  the  River  of  St.  Mary,  and  Weft  by  feveral  Indian  Nations.  The  Cli¬ 
mate  is  very  warm,  the  Air  pure  and  ferene,  but  fometimes  expofed  to 
violent  Thunder.  The  Lands  towards  the  Coaft  are  {hallow  and  fandy, 
but  higher  up  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  The  narrow  Limits  of  this 
Colony  have  been  conflderably  extended,  not  by  Incroachments,  much 
lefs  by  Violence,  but  by  fair  Purchafes  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  the 
Inhabitants  live  upon  the  beft  Terms  The  Improvements  here  were  at 
firft  very  flow,  but  have  been  furprizingly  great  within  thefe  few  Years, 
as  is  evident  from  the  increafed  Value  of  Land,  notwithftanding  the 
Bounds  of  the  Colony  being  fo  much  enlarged.  There  are  Two  Ports, 
Savannah  on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name,  which  is  the  Seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Sunbury.  The  Exports  from  hence  are  Peltry,  Rice,  Indigo, 

b  The  Advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  this  Country  were  forefeen,  aad  fome  of  them 
pointed  out  long  before  they  actually  took  Place,  which  ought  to  render  us  lefs  diffident  in 
refpeft  to  the  Benefits  promifed  from  our  new  Colonies.  Rice  was  introduced  here  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century  by  mere  Accident.  Indigo  is  of  a  much  later  Date, 
though  the  Plant  now  molt  cultivated  is  a  Native  of  the  Country.  Both  thefe  Improvements  have 
been  very  wifely  encouraged  from  Home.  The  Firfl  by  relaxing  the  Aft  of  Navigation,  and  the 
Second  by  granting  a  Bounty.  Thefe  Staples  fuit  very  well  together,  which  is  a  Matter  of 
great  Confequence.  We  may  however  juffly  entertain  farther  Expectations  from  the  great  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Territory,  the  Nature  of  the  Climate,  the  Variety  of  Soils,  and  the  Conveniency  of  Water 
Carriage  through  ail  Parts  of  the  Colony.  To  ffiew  the  great  Progrefs  the  Inhabitants  have  made 
in  the  Space  of  Twenty  Years  paft  we  ffiall  obferve,  that  the  total  Amount  of  their  Exports 
A.  D.  1747  was  1  1 » 365  1.  In  A.  D.  1769,  410,270].  In  A.  D.  1770  there  \yere  entered  in¬ 
wards  186  Ships,  Sloops  306;  cleared  outwards  Ships  190,  Sloops  302.  The  Tonnage  of  the 
Veflels  employed  A.  D.  1747  under  9,000.  in  A.  D.  1770  about  30,000. 

Silk, 


* 
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Silk,  Naval  Stores,  Lumber,  Provifions,  &c.  The  Number  of  People 
Seventeen  thoufand  Whites  and  Thirteen  thoufand  Negroes  c» . 

East  Florida  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Peninfula,  lying  from  the  La^ 
titude  of  Twenty-five  to  near  Thirty-one  Degrees  North,  and  in  Longi¬ 
tude  from  Eighty-two  to  Eighty-four  Degrees  Welt  from  London.  In 
Length  from  South  to  North  Three  hundred  and  Sixty  Miles,  in  Breadth 
from  Eafi  to  Weft  about  Two  hundred  at  the  Northern  Boundary,  lefien- 
ing  to  about  One  Half  of  that  Space  to  the  South.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
River  of  St.  Mary  on  the  North  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the 
South  and  Weft  by  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The 
Climate  is  very  temperate  and  healthy,  which  is  attributed  to  its  Si¬ 
tuation  between  Two  Seas,  and  the  Land  and  Sea  Breezes  that  (except 
about  Two  Hours  in  the  Morning)  blow  alternately.  The  Face  of- the 
Country,  except  towards  the  North,  is  generally  flat,  the  Soil  near  the  Sea 
Side  fhallow  and  Tandy,  but  within  there  are  Swamps,  Pine  Barrens,  and 
fome  very  rich  Land  on  the  Sides  of  the  Rivers.  The  Whole  is  finely  in¬ 
terfered  by  Rivers  running  fome  into  the  Atlantic,  and  others  into  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  It  abounds  with  very  fine  Timber,  fit  for  all  Ufes 
fuch  as  Oak,  Mahogany,  White  and  Red  Pines,  Cedar  of  different  Kinds, 
Pine  Trees  of  a  great  Size,  Mulberries,  &c.  Thefe  Trees  grow  mofijy 
at  confiderable  Difiances,  and  not  in  thick  Woods  as  in  moft  Parts  of 
America,  fo  that  any  Part  of  the  Country  may  be  eafily  cleared.  The 
natural  Produce  is  Maiz  or  Indian  Corn,  which  they  reap  Twice  annually. 
Orapges,  Lemons,  and  other  rich  Fruits  fairer  and  finer  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  Sort  in  Europe.  There  are  alfo  Abundance  of  Cattle,  wild  and  tame 
‘Fowls,  Sea  and  River  Fifh  in  great  Plenty,  the  Produce  expected  fromfit 
Rice,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  and  Barilla,  to  which  we  may  add, 

«  The  fettling  of  Georgia  was  originally  a  Plan  for  providing  an  Afylum  for  the  diflrelTed, 
to  facilitate  which  the  Crown  granted  a  Charter  t©  feveral  refpe&able  Perfons  as  Truftees, 
who  undertook  this  laudable  Delign  with  great  Vigour  and  public  Spirit,  and  were  generoufly 
fupported  by  private  Donations  and  Parliamentary  Grants.  Yet  after  Twenty  Years  Endeavours 
the  Truflees  found  it  expedient  to  furrender  their  Charter  to  the  Crown  before  it  expired. 
This  was  A.  D.  1752,  f  nee  which  it  hath  been  a  Royal  Government.  The  good  EffeiRs-of 
this  Change  were  very  quickly  felt,  and  have  become  much  more  confpicuous  fince  the  Accef- 
fion  of  Governor  Wright  who  Rill  prefides  there.  In  1760  the  Colony  confiRed  of  1,1^2,000 
Acres.  There  is  now  within  the  Indian  Line  4,579,000  Acres,  and  a  Rill  greater  Augmentation 
with  many  concurrent  Advantages  will  be  made  by  a  fredi  Purchafe  from  the  Indians.  .  Ti" 
1760  there  were  exported  65,765  Pounds  of  Deer  Skins,  and  A.  D.  1770,  284,840  Pounds. 
In  A.  D.  1760,  3,283  Barrels  of  Rice.  In  A.  D.  1770,  221,029  Barrels.  In  A.  D. *1760, 
11,746  Pounds  of  Indigo.  In  A.  D.  1770,  22,336  Pounds.  The  Total  of  the  ..Exports 
amounted  A.  D.  1760  to  20,852  1.  in  A.  D.  1770  to  99,383  1.  In  A.  D.  1760  there  were 
7  Ships  and  30  Sloops.  In  A.  D.  1770  entered  inwards,  Ships  28,  Sloops  71  ;  cleared  outwards 
Ships  68,  Sloops  1 1 9. 
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many  valuable  Drugs  and  rich  Dyes.  As  to  the  Third  of  thefe  Commo¬ 
dities  we  not  only  know  from  Experience  that  it  may  be  raifed,  but  alfo 
that  it  is  fo,  and  with  very  peculiar  Advantages.  In  theFirft  Place  as  there 
are  no  Frofts  to  the  South  of  St.  Auguftine  capable  of  chilling  the  Roots, 
the  Plant  grows  for  Three  or  Four  Years,  whereas  in  our  other  Colonies 
it  is  Town  annually.  In  the  next  Place  the  Climate  is  fo  favourable  that 
it  may  be  cut  Three  or  Four  Times  in  a  Seafon  ;  and  laftly  it  is  very  perfect 
in  its  Kind,  and  at  lead  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  the  French.  In  refpedb 
to  the  Reft  Time  alone  can  juftify  or  extinguifh  our  Expectations.  It  muft 
however  be  obferved  that  the  interior  of  this  Country  is  but  little  known, 
and  that  on  the  Weft  Coaft  there  are  many  fmall  Iflands,  or  as  they  are 
ufually  called  Keys,  fome  abfolutely  barren,  others  producing  Mahogany, 
Braziletta,  and  other  hard  Woods  which  have  been  brought  hither 
from  the  Ifland  of  Providence.  The  Capital  is  St.  Auguftine,  but 
as  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  we  can  fay  nothing  with  Certainty,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Greeks  carried  thither  live  very  comfortably,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Proteftants  from  the  South  of  France,  and  from  different  Parts 
of  Germany  might  here  find  a  Country  very  agreeable  and  capable  of  re¬ 
warding  their  Induftry.  But  exclufive  of  the  Commodities  this  Province 
may  produce,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  Great  Britain  that  it 
fhould  be  fpeedily  and  effectually  fettled  from  the  Nature  of  its  Situation, 
which  in  Time  of  Peace  will  facilitate  a  Trade  with  the  Spaniards  from 
its  Vicinity  to  Cuba,  and  in  Time  of  War,  as  there,  is  a  good  Port  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Peninfula,  it  will  be  an  effectual  Check  to  the  Paffage 
of  the  Homeward  bound  Fleets,  by  our  keeping  a  Squadron  there,  which 
the  Country  being  once  tolerably  fettled  might  be  done  with  great  Con¬ 
venience  d. 

d  Th  is  Peninfula,  with  all  the  reft  of  Florida,  was  ceded  in  Perpetuity  to  the  Crown  of 
'Great  Britain  by  Spain,  in  the  20th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  A.  D.  1763.  As  to  the 
Wholcfomnefs  of  the  Country  the  Spanifh  Writers  ancient  and  modern  equally  agree.  Several 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Auguftine  when  it  furrendered  were  from  90  to  99  Years  of  Age. 
The  Ninth  Regiment  of  his  Majedy’s  Forces  remained  there  Twenty  Months  without  lofing  a 
Man.  As  to  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  we  have  been  allured  by  Perfons  v;ho  have  refided 
in  this  Province  feveral  Years,  that  white  People  work  without  Inconvenience  in  the  Field  in  the 
hotted  Weather.  The  Extent  of  the  Country  hath  been  afcertained  by  a  Survey  to  be  about 
Twelve  Millions  of  Acres.  Ealf  Florida  hath  fhared  the  Fate  of  all  new  Settlements,  being 
magnified  by  fome  beyond  Meafure,  and  decried  beyond  Meafure  by  others.  By  Degrees  as 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  in  different  Parts  comes  to  be  known,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mod  of  the 
Articles  mentioned  in  the  Text  will  be  produced;  the  very  word  Lands  being  fitted  for  Barilla, 
of  which  we  import  great  Quantities  for  the  Soap  and  Glafs  Manufactures.  We  have  as  yet 
no  Cudom-houfe  Accounts,  but  it  is  well  known  that  confiderable  Quantities  of  Indigo,  excellent 
in  its  Kind,  and  which  fold  at  a  high  Rate,  have  been  already  brought  from  thence  to  the  Amount 
A.  D.  1772  of  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds  Weight  as  I  am  credibly  informed.  In  A  .D. 
J77P  there  were  entered  inwards,  Ships  3,  Sloops  47,  and  cleared  outwards,  Ships  4,  Sloops  48. 

West 
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West  Florida  comprehends  the  Reft  of  the  Country  ceded  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  by  that  of  Spain.  It  lies  from  Twenty- nine 
Degrees  Forty  Minutes  to  Thirty-one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  in 
Longitude  from  Eighty-five  to  Ninety  Weft  from  London.  The  Length 
may  be  about  Two  hundred  and  Eighty,  and  the  Breadth  about  Eighty 
Miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  to  the 
Weft  ward  by  the  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas  and  the  River  Mif- 
liftippi  which  the  Indians  call  Metchalippi,  or  the  Father  of  Rivers  ;  to 
the  Northward,  by  a  Line  drawn  due  Eaft  from  the  River  Mifiiftippi 
in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-one  Degrees  North  to  the  River  Apalachicola; 
which  River  is  alfo  its  Eaftern  Boundary.  The  Climate  is  very  warm 
and  moift,  more  efpecially  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  and  from  thence  efteemed 
unhealthy,  but  within  Land  the  Climate  is  better.  Immediately  on  the 
Coaft,  and  at  fome  Diftance  from  it  the  Country  is  all  white  Sand,  but 
advancing  inward  the  Soil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile,  affording  Two 
Crops  of  Indian  Corn  annually,  with  very  good  Paftures  well  ftocked 
with  Cattle.  Timber  of  all  Sorts  and  fit  for  all  Ules,  excellent  Salfafras 
and  other  valuable  Drugs,  many  Materials  for  Dyeing,  and  is  very  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  Cotton,  Indigo,  and  Cochineal.  As  to  the  Two 
Firft  they  were  actually  raifed  by  the  French,  and  confequently  there  can 
be  no  Doubt  about  them.  In  refpedt  to  the  Cotton  it  was  very  fine  and 
beautifully  white,  but  fhort,  which  leffened  its  Value.  In  reference  to  the 
Indigo,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  therefore  it  is  certainly  our  Intereft  to  cherifh  this  Culti¬ 
vation.  If  by  any  Pvleans  the  laft,  which  it  is  far  from  being  improbable, 
could  be  brought  to  Perfection,  it  would  prove  of  infinite  Advantage  to 
the  Province.  PJitherto  Peltry,  which  they  obtain  from  the  Indians, 
Logwood,  Lumber,  and  the  Balance  of  their  Trade  with  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  for  European  Commodities  is  their  principal  Support,  and  if  our 
laft  Advices  may  be  depended  upon,  the  Colonifts  begin  to  thrive. 
The  neighbouring  Indians,  who  from  their  Hatred  to  the  Spaniards  are 
well  difpofed  towards  us,  furnifh  the  Inhabitants  with  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Peltry,  and  may  be  made  very  ufeful  in  other  RefpeCts.  There 
are  Two  Ports  in  Weft  Florida,  Penfecola  and  Mobille,  which  carry  on 
fome  Trade  diredtly  with  London,  and  as  we  have  before  hinted,  have  alfo 
fome  Commerce  with  their  Neighbours,  which  may  gradually  turn  to  ac¬ 
count.  This  Province  is  likewife  of  great  Importance,  confidered  as  a 
Frontier,  and  deferves  great  Attention  in  that  Light. 

There  lies  behind  our  Settlements  on  the  Atlantic,  that  is,  between 
them  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  an  imtnenfe  TraCt  of  Country,  which 
in  point  of  Climate  and  Soil  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  in  America, 
Vol.  II.  4  P  which 
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which  not  being  hitherto  fettled,  does  not  at  prefent  fall  within  the  Plan  of 
tliis  Work.  There  are  however  Two  very  numerous  Rangesof  irnall  Iflands,. 
which  having  been  always  looked  upon  as  dependant  upon  North  Ame¬ 
rica;  it  is  therefore  become  requilite.  to  fpeak  of  them,  before  we  con- - 
elude  this  Sedlioa  e. 

♦ 

The  Bahamas,,  fo  (tiled  from  the  Indian  Name  of  the  largeft  Ifland  of 
this  Clufter,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Los  Lucayos,  may  be  efteemed  the 
Firft  Fruits  of  the  New  World,  as  Columbus  touched  at  One  of  thefe. 
after  a  Voyage  of  near  One  thoufand  Leagues  when  he  difeovered  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  lie  from  Tw7enty-one  to  Twenty-eight  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  and  from  Seventy  to  Seventy-nine  of  Longitude  Weft  from 
London,  ftretching  from  Hifpaniola  towards  Florida.  They  are  many, 
ipdeed  vye  know  not  how  many  in  Number  ;  but  there  are  Three  only 
inhabited,  which  are  Providence,  Eleuthera,  and  Harbour  Ifland.  The.. 
Climate  is  very  temperate,  the  Soil  rich  and  fertile,  but.  they  lie  among 
Shoals  and  Rocks,  fo  as  to  be  inaccefllble  to  large  Ships, .  and  Wrecks 
being  common  the  Inhabitants  arefaid  to  make  no  Scruple  of  turning  them 
to  their  Advantage.  There  are  many  Reafons  why  they  have  not  beenj 
better  fettled  than,  they  are,  though  they  have  at  prefent  a  regular  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  fome  tolerable  Fortifications,  and  without  Doubt  in  the. 
Hands  of  honeft  and  induftrious  People  might  be  rendered  of  confiderable 
Value.  They  produce  very  fine  Oranges,  Timber  of  fcveral  Sorts,  more 
especially  a  Kind  of  Red.  Wood  valuable  in  Dyeing,  and  very  good  Sugar, 
hath  been  raifed  upon  them.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  Ifle  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  very  little  lefs  than  Barbadoes,  that  of  Abaco,  which  is  yet  un¬ 
fettled,  much  larger,  and  feveral  others  of  the  Size  of  our  Leeward; 
lilands,  and,  alfo  confideriog  their  Vicinity  to  Florida,  and  the  Certainty 
there  is  that  Sugar  may  be  raifed  upon  them,  it  may  be  worth  enquiring 

e  The  Limits  of  the  Two  laft  Colonies  are  fettled  in  the  Text,  according  to.  the  Royal  Pro-  - 
damation  dated  the  7th  of  October  1763.,  The  Troops  fent  to  take  PofTeffion  arrived  in  the 
Tery  worft  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  were  miferably  accommodated,  the  Spanilh.  Forts  being  in 
the  moft  defpicable  Condition.  This  was  attended- with  a  Mortality  that  threw  a  Difcredit  on 
the  Province;  but  General  Haldimand  when  he  came  to  Penfecola  made  fuch  Alterations  in  the 
Fort  as  by  letting  in  the  Sea  Breezes,  and  giving  a  free  Communication  to  the  Air,  removed  in 
fome  Meafure  the  Prejudices  that  had  been-  entertained.  We  have  not  as  yet  fufnciently  ex¬ 
plored  the  different  Parts  of  this  Country,  or  acquired  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  its  natural 
Production,  which  is  an  Inattention  not  peculiar  to  this. Place.  We  have  not  had  Time  to  in¬ 
troduce  any  of  thofe  valuable  Improvements  of  which  the  Soil  and  Climate  are  capable,  and  of 
which  a  very  curious  and  accurate  Account  hath  been  publifhed  by  the  judicious  and  public 
fpirited  Mr.  John  Ellis,  .Agent  for  the  Province,  which  when  properly  conficlered  cannot  but 
have  very  beneficial  EfieCts.  The  total  Exports  from  thence  A.  D.  j  768  amounted  to  10,495  h 
3n  the  fucceeding  Year  to  io,8o61.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  inwards  in  the  Two 
Ports;  of  this  Province,  Ships  9,  Sloops  27,  Cleared  outwards,  Ships  iq,  Sloops  31. 

whether 
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whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  remove  any  Difficulties  that  may 
lie  in  the  way  of  their  being  regularly  planted.  We  have  not  Room  to 
treat  this  Matter  more  at  large,  but  poffibly  thefe  Hints  may  prove  fuf- 
ficient  from  the  great  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Poffefilons  of 
Princes  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  to  draw  fuch  an  Attention  to  thefe 
Ides,  as  may  render  them  a  Benefit  rather  than  a  Difgrace  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  they  hitherto  have  been  and  are  like  to  continue,  fo  long  as  they 
remain  in  their  prefent  Condition.  They  have  forne,  though  no  great 
Commerce  with  their  Mother  Country,  and  fome  alfo  with  the  Britifh 
and  foreign  Weil  Indies  h 

The  Bermudas  Iilands  received  their  Name  from  John  Bermudas  a 
Spaniard  who  difcovered  them.  Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  here  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  from  whence  they  were  filed  the 
Summer  Iilands,  becaufe  on  his  Report  and  his  Recommendation  they 
were  planted.  There  are  fome  hundreds  of  them  including  Rocks  and 
Sands  that  appear  above  Water;  but  there  are  Seven  only  that  are  inha¬ 
bited,  and  thefe  but  very  fmall.  They  lie  between  Thirty-two  and 
Thirty-three  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude  Sixty-five  De¬ 
grees  Weil  from  London.  The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  the  Air  pure 
and  wholefome,  but  much  expofed  to  Thunder.  The  Soil,  though  /hal¬ 
low,  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  Abundance  of  rich  Fruits,  and  excellent 
Vegetables  of  all  Kinds,  which  we  the  rather  mention,  becaufe  the  In¬ 
habitants  not  only  cultivate  but  export  them,  the’  they  are  Three-hundred 
Leagues  from  the  Continent  nearefl  them,  which  is  that  of  Virginia.  They 
have  alfo  Trees  of  different  Sorts,  and  all  Kinds  of  tame  Animals  in 
Abundance,  and  more  efpecially  Hogs,  Fiih,  and  Fowl  alfo  in  the  greatefl 
Plenty.  The  principal  Ifland  is  that  of  St.  George,  with  Two  very  fine 
Harbours,,  but  both  inacceffible  without  the  Afiiflance  of  Pilots,  of  whom 

f  The  Place  at  which  Columbus  touched  A.  D.  1492  was  called  by  the  Indians  Guanahani, 
named  by  him  St.  Salvador,  and  is  now  diitinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Cat  Ifland.  There  are 
Ten  or  Twelve  of  thefe  Iilands  as  large,  and  fome  of  them  larger  than  thofe  that  are  fettled. 
In  A.  D.  1667  they  were  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  fome  of  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina, 
whofent  fome  People  from  thence  thither,  and  keep  up  a  Claim  to  them  ftill.  Some  Years  after 
in  a  Time  of  full  Peace,  they  were  barbaroufiy  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  then 
refettled,  Twice  or  Thrice  ruined  by  the  French  at  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century.  About 
Half  a  Century  lince  they  became  a  Receptacle  for  Pirates,  which  induced  the  Parliament  to 
addrefs  the  Crown  to  fend  a  Force  thither,  from  which  Time  they  have  been  a  Royal  Government. 
Thefe  Caufes  fufficiently  explain  their  not  having  been  hitherto  effectually  planted,  but  as  they 
already  produce  many  valuable  Commodities,  and  might  produce  many  more,  there  feems,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  Text,  to  be  no  Reafon  again!!  the;r  being  thoroughly  inquired  into, 
in  confequence  of  which  there  is  little  Room  to  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  confidered. 
Their  Exports  A.D.  1769  were  5919  1.  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  inwards.  Ships  6,  Sloops 
'75.  Cleared  outwards,  Ships  9,  Sloops  75. 
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they  have  many  who  are  equally  fober  and  fkilful.  The  Town  of  the 
fame  Name  contains  upwards  of  a  thoufand  Houles,  well  built  and  inha¬ 
bited,  and  with  a  fine  Church.  It  is  the  Seat  of  Government,  and 
there  are  faid  to  be  in  thefe  Iflands  between  Six  and  Seven  thoufand 
Whites,  befides  Negroes  g. 

Ie  we  ferioufly  refledt  on  the  Soil  and  Situation  of  the  feveral  Coun¬ 
tries  which  have  been  the  Subjedt  of  this  Chapter,  we  cannot  entertain 
the  lead  Doubt  of  their  enjoying  as  great  natural  Advantages  as  any  upon 
the  Globe  ;  and  we  may  from  thence  difeern,  that  the  riched  and  mod  va¬ 
luable  Commodities  may  be  judly  hoped  for  from  them.  If  we  at  the 
fame  time  advert  to  their  Extent,  in  which  they  are  at  lead  equal  to  ai;y 
Kingdom  in  Europe,  we  fhall  fee  no  Caufe  to  fear,  that  even  by  the  ut- 
mod  Indudry  of  their  Inhabitants  they  diould  be  exhauded.  Befides  all 
this,  as  hath  been  incidentally  diewn,  there  is  none  of  them  but  what  are 
very  capable  of  other  Staples,  no  lefs  profitable  than  thofe  which  they  at 
prefent  pofiefs ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  Danger  of  our  finding  at  all  Times 
Markets  for  their  Produce.  Thefe  Circumdances  ought  certainly  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  the  AfFedtion,  as  well  as  to  the  Attention  and  Protection  of 
their  Mother-country,  as  to  the  frequent  and  feafonable  Exertion  of  thefe, 
'thofe  Colonies  ought  always  to  remember  that  their  prefent  Security  and 
Happinefs  are  due. 

*  There  are  feveral  flundred  Ides,  Iflets,  and  Rocks,  but  only  Seven  Iflands  that  are  fettled, 
and  thofe  but  fn»all.  The  Cedars  that  grow  here  are  much  finer  and  tougher  Timber  than  in 
any  other  Part  of  America,  which  has  thrown  the  Inhabitants  into  Ship-building,  or  rathar 
Sloop-building,  in  which  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  But  this  having  occafioned  the  cutting 
down  a  great  Deal  of  Wood,  hath  had  a  very  bad  Effeft  upon  their  Climate,  by  rendering  the 
Weather  more  unfettled,  fo  that  they  now  begin  to  plant  again.  The  Inhabitants  are  frugal,  in- 
duflrious,  careful,  content,  and  reputed  the  belt  Fifhermenin  America,  and  are  alfo  very  dexterous 
able  Seamen.  It  hath  been  fuppofed,  and  with  great  Probability,  that  they  might  avail  them- 
lelves  of  their  Soil  and  Climate  in  raifmg  Wine,  Cotton,  Cochineal,  but  more  efpecially  Silk, 
as  having  not  only  great  Plenty  of  Mulberry-trees,  but  of  the  Worm.  They  have  no  venomous 
Creatures,  but  a  great  many  Spiders  of  a  large  Size,  and  which  in  the  Heat  of  Summer  fpin 
Webs  of  fo  fubflantial  a  Silk  as  to  catch  fmall  Birds.  The  Spermacaeti  Whale  frequents  their 
Rocks,  and  Ambergris  is  fometimes  thrown  upon  their  Coafls,  as  it  is  alfo  on  thofe  of  the 
Bahamas.  The  Total  of  their  Exports  A.  D.  1769  were  8013  1.  A.  D.  1770  there  were  en¬ 
tered  inwards,  Ships  4,  Sloops  103.  Cleared  outwards,  Ships  4,  Sloops  154. 
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SECT.  III. 

>  ■ 

A  fucctnSl  Account  of  'Jamaica. 

/"T^HIS  noble  Ifland,  the  largeft  of  thofe  which  we  pofiefs  in  this  Part 
of  the  World,  is  one  of  the  Great  Antilles,  and  is  particularly  happy 
in  its  Situation,  having  the  Ifland  of  Cuba  to  the  North,  at  the  Diftance 
of  about  Forty  Leagues ;  Hifpaniola  on  the  Eaft,  from  which  it  is  removed 
about  Twenty  Leagues;  the  Mofquito  Shore  on  the  Continent  to  the 
South  Weft,  about  One  hundred  and  Forty  Leagues;  and  Porto  Bello, 
about  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Leagues  dire&ly  South.  It  lies  from  Seven¬ 
teen  to  Nineteen  Degrees  North  Latitude,  in  Longitude  Seventy-fix  to  Se¬ 
venty-nine  Weft  from  London.  In  Length  near  One  hundred  and  Seventy 
Miles,  and  about  Sixty  in  Breadth.  It  approaches  in  its  Figure  to  an 
Oval.  The  Windward  Paffage  right  before  it  hath  the  Ifland  of  Cuba 
on  the  Weft,  and  Hifpaniola  on  the  Eaft,  and  is  about  Twenty  Leagues 
in  Breadth  a. 

The  Profpect  of  this  Ifland  from  the  Sea,  by  reafon  of  its  conftant  Ver¬ 
dure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  Bays,  is  wonderfully  pleafant.  The  Coaft, 
and  for  fome  Miles  within,  the  Land  is  low,  but  removing  farther,  it 
rifes  and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  Ifle  is  divided  by  a  Ridge  of  Moun¬ 
tains  running  Eaft  and  Weft,  fome  rifing  to  a  great  Height;  and  thefe 
are  compofed  of  Rock,  and  a  very  hard  Clay,  through  which,  however* 
the  Rains  that  fall  inceftantly  upon  them,  have  worn  long  and  deep  Cavi¬ 
ties,  which  they  call  Gullies.  Thefe  Mountains,  however,  are  far  from 
being  unpleafant,  as  they  are  crowned  even  to  their  Summits  by  a  Variety 
of  fine  Trees.  There  are  alfo  about  a  Hundred  Rivers  that  ifiue  from 
them  on  both  Sides;  and  though  none  of  them  are  navigable  for  any  Thing 

a  This  Ifland  was  difcovered  by  Admiral  Chriftopher  Columbus  in  his  Second  Voyage,  who 
landed  upon  it  May  5th,  A.  D.  1494,  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  it  as  always  to  prefer  it 
to  the  Reft  of  the  Iflands,  in  confequence  of  which  his  Son  chofe  it  for  his  Dukedom.  It  was 
fettled  by  Juan  de  Efquivel  A.  D.  1509,  who  built  the  Town,  which  from  the  Place  of  his 
Birth  he  called  Seville,  and  Eleven  Leagues  farther  to  the  Eaft  flood  Melilla.  Oriftan  was 
on  the  South  Side  of  the  ifland,  feated  on  what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  All  thefe 
are  gone  to  decay,  but  St.  Jago,  now  Spanifh  Town,  is  ftill  the  Capital.  The  Spaniards  held 
this  Country  One  hundred  and  Sixty  Years,  and  in  their  Time  the  principal  Commodity  was 
Cacao  ;  they  had  an  immenfe  Stock  of  Horfes,  Affes,  and  Mules,  and  prodigious  Quantities  of 
Cattle.  The  Englifh  landed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables  May  nth  1654,  and  quickly  re¬ 
duced  the  Ifland.  Cacao  was  alfo  their  principal  Commodity  till  the  Old  Trees  decayed,  and 
the  new  Ones  did  not  thrive,  and  then  fome  Planters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  Sugar  Canes* 
which  hath  been  the  great  Staple  ever  fince. 

blit 
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but  Canoes,  are  both  pleafing  and  profitable  in  many  other  Refpe&s. 
The  Climate,  like  that  of  all  Countries  between  the  Tropics,  is  very 
warm  towards  the  Sea,  and  in  marfhy  Places  unhealthy;  but  in  more  ele¬ 
vated  Situations,  cooler,  and  where  People  live  temperately,  to  the  full 
as  wholefoine  as  in  any  Part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  The  Rains  fall  heavy 
for  about  a  Fortnight  in  the  Months  of  May  and  October,  and  as  they  are 
the  Caufe  of  Fertility,  are  filled  Seafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and 
fometimes  Showers  of  Hail ;  but  Ice  or  Snow,  except  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Mountains,  are  never  feen  ;  hut  on  them,  and  at  no  very  great  Height, 
the  Air  is  exceedingly  cold  b. 

In  an  Ifland  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  about  Five  millions  of 
Acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  conceived  that  there  are  great  Variety  of 
Soils.  Some  of  thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  Kind 
of  Potter’s  Earth  ;  others  (hallow  and  fandy ;  fome  of  a  middle  Nature. 
There  are  many  Savannahs,  or  wide  Plains,  without  Stones,  in  which  the 
native  Indians  had  luxuriant  Crops  of  Maize,  which  the  Spaniards  turned 
into  Meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious  Herds  of  Cattle.  Some  of 
thefe  Savannahs  are  to  be  met  with  even  amongll;  the  Mountains.  All 
thefe  different  Soils  may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied  to  proper  Purpofes. 
A  fufficient  Proof  of  this  will  arife  from  a  very  curfory  Review  of  the  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  Produce  of  this  fpacious  Country  c. 

It 

k  The  mod  eaftern  Part  of  this  Ridge  are  famous  under  the  Name  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
This  great  Chain  of  rugged  Rocks  defends  the  South  Side  of  the  Ifland  from  thofe  boifterous 
North  Weft  Winds,  which  might  be  fatal  to  their  Produce.  Their  Streams,  though  fmall, 
fupply  the  Inhabitants  with  good  Water,  which  is  a  great  Biefting,  as  their  Wells  are  generally 
brackifh.  The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  Hills  abounded  with  Metals,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  they  wrought  any  Mines,  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  Copper,  of  which  they  faid  the 
Bells  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jago  were  made.  They  have  feveral  hot  Springs  which  have  done 
great  Cures.  The  Climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  before  the  great  Earthquake,  and  the 
Ifland  was  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  Hurricanes,  which  fmce  then  it  hath  feverely  felt. 
The  Heat  however  is  very  much  tempered  by  Land  and  Sea  Breezes,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  the 
hotteftTime  of  the  Day  is  about  Eight  in  the  Morning.  In  the  Night  the  Wind  blows  from 
the  Land  on  all  Sides,  fo  that  no  Ships  can  then  enter  their  Ports. 

c  The  firft  Kind  of  Soil,  which  from  its  Colour,  is  in  this  Country  denominated  Brick  Mould, 
is  the  moft  fruitful  of  any.  After  this  come  a  Variety  of  others  compounded  of  loofe  Mould 
and  fmall  Gravel,  which  are  likewife  fertile,  and  other  Soils  are  made  fo  by  Labour  and  pro¬ 
per  Management.  But  Sugar  Works,  though  the  moft  profitable,  are  at  the  fame  Time  the 
moft  expenfive,  and  therefore  it  hath  been  always  wifhed  that  for  the  Sake  of  increaftng  the 
Number  of  White  Inhabitants,  fmall  Plantations  of  other  Kinds  were  encouraged.  For  this  Pur- 
pofe  no  Country  perhaps  in  the  World  affords  a  greater  Variety  of  inferior  Staples  that  might  be 
cultivated  to  Profit,  as  fome  of  them  already  are,  many  others  might ;  and  if  intelligent  Per- 
fons  were  employed,  there  is  no  Q^ueftion  that  their  Number  could  be  confiderably  increafed. 
Befides,  the  Continents  of  North  and  South  America  are  open,  and  alfo  the  Eaft  Indies,  from 

which 
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It  abounds  in  Maize,  Pulfe,  Vegetables  of  all  Kinds,  Meadows  of  fine 
Grafs,  a  Variety  of  beautiful  Flowers,  and  as  great  a  Variety  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,  and  other  rich  Fruits.  Ufeful  Animals  there  are  of  all 
Sorts,  Horfes,  AfTes,  Mules,  black  Cattle  of  a  large  Size,  Sheep,  the 
Flefh  of  which  is  well  tailed,  though  their  Wool  is  hairy  and  bad.  Here 
are  alfo  Goats  and  Flogs  in  great  Plenty,  Sea  and  River  Filh,  wild,  tame, 
and  Water  Fowl.  Amongfl  other  Commodities  of  great  Value,  they 
have  the  Sugar  Cane,  Cacao,  Indigo,  Pimento,  Cotton,  Ginger,  and 
Coffee;  Trees  for  Timber  and  other  Ufes,  fuch  as  Mahogany,  Manchi- 
neel.  White  Wood,  which  no  Worm  will  touch,  Cedar,  Olives,  andi 
many  more. .  Refides  thefe,  they  have  Fuftick,  Red  Wood,  and  various 
other  Materials  for  Dyeing.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  Multitude  of  valuable .: 
Drugs,  fuch  as  Guaiacum,  China,  Salfaparilla,  Caffia,  Tamarinds,.-.  V a- 
ne'ilas,  and  the  Prickle  Pear,  or  Opuntia,  which  produces  the  Cochineal ; 
with  no  inconfiderable  Number  of  odoriferous  Gums.  Near  the  Coaft 
they  have  Salt  Ponds,  with  which  they  fupply  their  own  Confumption,., 
and  might  make  any  Quantity  they  pleafed  A 

As  this  Ifland  abounds  with  rich  Commodities,  it  is  happy  Iikewife  in 
having  a  great  Number  of  fine  and  fafe  Ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  • 
Extremity  of  the  Illand,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  Bay*  Patting  on 
to  the  South  there  is  Port  Royal ;  on  a  Neck  of  Land  which  forms 
one  Side  of  it  there  flood  once  the  faired  Town  in  the  Ifland,  and  the 
Harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as  can  be  wifhed,  capable  of  holding  a  Thouland 
large  Veffels,  and  dill  the  Station  of  our  Squadron.  Old  Harbour  is  alfo 
a, convenient  Port,  lo  is  Maccary  Bay;  and  there  are  at  lead  Twelve  more 

from  which  innumerable  Trees  and  Plants  might  be  brought  hither,  and  with-a  little  Care  cul¬ 
tivated  to  great  Profit,  and  for  which  Markets  would  never  be  wanting. 

d  The  very  great  Importance  of  this  noble  Ifland  feemed  to  demand  a  more  large  Account  of 
it  than  of  the  Reft  ;  and  this  Argument  was  enforced  from  the  Confi deration  of  its  Extent,  and 
of  the  great  Improvements  that  may  be  yet  made,  though  very  great  Improvements  have  been 
made  already.  Some  valuable  Things  however  are  in  a  Manner  loft,  as  the  Cacao,  of  which 
there  is  fcarce  enough  preferred  for  their  own  Confumption,  though  in  general  Ule  among  the 
Inhabitants,  and  which,  when  the  Englifh  firft  came  there,  yielded  Two  hundred  Pounds  an 
Acre.  Others  are  in  a  Manner  overlooked,  as  the  Opuntia  and  the  Anotto,  which  in  the  Hands 
of  Ikilful  and  induflrious  Perfons  might  turn  to  great  Amount.,'  Some  are  lefs  confidered  than 
they  deferve,  as  the  Canelki  Alba,  which  is  in  Truth -a  Kind  of  wild  Cinnamon,  and  might  by 
proper  Culture  be  improved.  What  comes  over  hither  palfes  for  the  Cortex  Winteranus,  which 
it  is  not.  All  the  fine  Drugs,  Gums,  Balfams,  &c,  do  not  yield  the  Inhabitants  any  Thing 
like  what  they  might  do.  To  put  this  Matter  pafi:  a  Doubt,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention, 
that  when  Pimento  was  firft  exported  from  thence,  they  cut  down  the  Tree  before  they  gathered 
the  Spice.  They  found  it  afterwards  expedient  to  plant  them  ;  and  yet  Twenty  Years  ago  they 
did  not  fend  over  a  Fourth  Part  of  what  they  do  at  prefent ;  which  would  probably  be  the  Cale 
mth  refpeft  to.  other  Things. 
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between  this  and  the  Weftern  Extremity,  which  is  Point  Negrillo,  where 
our  Ships  of  War  lie  when  there  is  a  War  with  Spain.  On  the  North 
Side  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour,  Rio  Novo,  Montego  Bay,  Port 
Antonio,  One  ©f  the  fined:  in  the  Ifland,  and  feveral  others.  The  North 
Weft  Winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioufly  on  this  Coaft,  render  the 
Country  on  that  Side  lefs  fit  for  Canes,  but  Pimento  thrives  wonderfully ; 
and  certainly  many  other  Staples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  Plantations, 
which  are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advantageous  here  in 
many  Refpefts e. 

In  fo  large  an  Ifland  as  this  it  might  be  expected  there  fhould  be  a 
confiderable  Number  of  great  Towns,  which  however  there  is  not.  The 
Reafon  of  this  is  very  obvious,  for  the  Wealth  of  the  Inhabitants  arifing 
from  their  Plantations,  of  which  there  are  at  prefent  about  Five  hundred, 
and  each  of  thefe  containing  fome  Hundreds  of  Inhabitants,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence  that  every  Plantation  forms  a  Village,  and  accounts  fuf- 
ficiently  for  the  Difpofal  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Inhabitants.  There 
are  however  fome  few  Towns,  the  largeft  of  which  is  Kingfton,  which 
Hands  on  the  Harbour  of  Port  Royal,  contains  about  Sixteen  hundred 
Houfes,  and  is  very  populous.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  for  about  a  Mile 
in  Length,  and  Half  that  Space  in  Breadth  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Perfons  concerned  in  Trade,  moft  of  the  Sugars  being  fhipped  off 
there.  There  is  a  fpacious  Parifh  Church,  Two  Synagogues  of  Jews,  and 
other  Places  of  religious  Worfhip.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  as  it  is  ufually 
called  Spanifh  Town,  is  properly  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland,  being  the  Re- 
fidence  of  the  Governor,  the  Place  where  the  Aflembly  meets,  and  is  alfa 
the  Seat  of  the  principal  Courts  of  juftice.  It  confifts  of  about  Four 
hundred  Houfes,  fituated  in  a  fine  pleafant  Valley,  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Rio  Cobre,  and  as  moft  of  the  People  who  refidc  there  are  Perfons  of 

e  The  Town  of  Port  Royal,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  flood  on  a  Point  of  Land  run- 
ting  far  out  into  the  Sea,  narrow,  fandy,  and  incapable  of  producing  any  Thing.  Yet  the 
Excellence  of  the  Port,  the  Convenience  of  having  Ships  of  Seven  hundred  Tons  coming  clofe  up 
to  their  Wharfs,  and  other  Advantages,  gradually  attracted  Inhabitants  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
though  many  of  their  Habitations  were  built  upon  Piles,  there  were  near  Two  thoufand  Houfes 
in  the  Town  in  its  mofl  flourifhing  State,  and  which  let  at  high  Rents.  The  Earthquake  by 
which  it  was  overthrown  happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  Numbers  of  People  pe- 
rifhed  in  it.  This  Earthquake  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  Difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
Three  thoufand  died,  yet  the  Place  was  rebuilt ;  but  rhe  greatefl  Part  was  reduced  to  Afhes  by 
a  Fire  that  happened  on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  Inhabitants  removed  moflly  to 
Kingflon.  It  was  however  rebuilt  for  the  Third  Time,  and  was  riling  towards  its  former  Gran¬ 
deur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Sea,  Augufl  20th  1722.  There  is,  notwithftanding, 
a  fmall  Town  there  at  this  Day.  Hurricanes  fince  thgt  Time  have  often  happened,  and  occa- 
fioned  terrible  Devaflations,  yet  they  have  been  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  violent  of  late  Years,  and 
the  Climate  alfo  is  laid  to  be  altered  for  the  better. 
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high  Rank  and  great  Fortunes,  every  Thing  breathes  an  Air  of  Splendour 
and  Magnificence.  Port  Royal  after  all  its  Misfortunes  is  the  Third 
Town  in  the  Ifland  merely  from  the  Convenience  of  its  Situation,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  One  hundred  Houfes.  Fort  Paffage,  fo  called  becaufe  People 
land  there,  to  go  either  to  Kingfton  ^or  Spanifh  Town,  contains  about 
Fifty  Houfes,  and  beiides  thefe  there  are  l'ome  other  Hamlets  fcattered 
through  the  Country,  and  a  few  contiguous  Houfes  at  almoft  every  PorH. 

The  Administration  of  public  Affairs  is  by  a  Governor  and  Council  of 
Royal  Appointment,  and  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  in  the  lower 
Houfe  of  Affembly.  They  meet  at  Spanifh  Town,  and  Things  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  Order  and  Dignity.  The  Colony  hath  a  confiderable 
public  Revenue  of  which  the  Quit-rents,  by  a  Grant  of  the  Crown,  make  a 
Part.  Another  Branch  arifes  from  a  Tax  or  Fine  laid  upon  fuch  as  keep 
fewer  than  Three  White  to  One  hundred  Black  Servants.  This  is  pre¬ 
ferring  the  Eafe  to  the  Security  of  the  Community,  in  refpeCt  to  which 
it  would  have  operated  much  more  beneficially  as  a  Regulation.  The 
Ifland  is  divided  into  Three  Counties,  Middlefex,  Surry,  and  Cornwall, 
containing  Nineteen  Parishes,  over  each  of  which  prefides  a  Magistrate 
Riled  aCuftos,  but  thefe  Parifhes  in  Point  of  Size  are  a  Kind  of  Hundreds. 
Yet  is  this  fine  Country  upon  the  Whole  but  thinly  peopled  and  indif¬ 
ferently  cultivated  ;  for  though  near  a  Fourth  Part  of  the  Lands  are  pa¬ 
tented,  yet  not  above  a  Ninth  Part  is  a&ually  under  Cultivation.  The 
Commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  confiderable,  not  only  with  all  Parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the 
Weft  India  Iflands,  and  the  Spanifh  Main,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
which  a  late  A<ft  was  paffed.  The  Ships  annually  employed  are  upwards 

f  In  fome  of  the  latefl:  Maps  we  find  feveral  other  Towns  mentioned,  mod  of  them  within  Land, 
but  probably  not  very  confiderable.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  effectual  Means  were  employed  to 
compel  the  Cultivation  of  fuch  Lands  as  have  been  long  patented,  and  that,  as  we  have  faid, 
fmall  Plantations  were  encouraged  in  order  to  increafe  the  Number  of  white  Inhabitants.  This 
might  bealfo  beneficial  in  other  Refpe&s.  Such  fmall  Planters  might  find  their  Account  in  railing 
Maize  and  Rice  for  Sale,  in  making  Fifli  Oil  for  fome  Purpofes,  and  Oils  from  Vegetables  for  others, 
making  Shingles  and  Heading,  to  which  we  may  add  breeding  Horfes,  all  of  which  might  be 
certainly  and  eafily  done,  and  fave  the  Inhabitants  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  which  they  pay 
annually  for  Things  with  which  they  might  be  much  better  fupplic-d  at  Home.  This  might,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  be  facilitated  by  introducing  new  Staples,  by  planting  Mahogany, 
which  begins  to  grow  fcarce,  and  raifing  Logwood,  which  Experience  fhews  is  very  practi¬ 
cable.  By  the  Statute  paffed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  prefent  Majefiy,  chap.  49 
the  Ports  of  Kingfton,  Savannah  la  Mar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Santa  Lucea  in  this  Ifland  ate  de¬ 
clared  under  certain  ReftriCtions  and  Limitations  free  Ports,  for  any  foreign  Velfel  from  any 
foreign  Colony  or  Plantation  in  America,  not  having  more  than  One  Deck.  This  ACl  is  to 
continue  in  force  to  A.  D.  1773,  and  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Selfion  of  Parliament. 
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of  Five  hundred  Sail;  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  very  incertain,  fome 
fay  about  Thirty  thoufand  or  perhaps  more  Whites,  and  about  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy  thoufand  Negroes  g. 

8  The  following  Account  of  the  Exports  of  this  Ifland,  in  A.  D.  1770,  will  contribute  more 
than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  fhew  the  Importance  of  Jamaica.  They  confifled  in  2249  Bales 
of  Cotton,  which  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Bale,  the  Price  in  the  Ifland,  amounts  to  22,490!.  1873 
Hundred  Weight  of  Coffee  at  Three  Pounds  Five  Shillings  per  Hundred,  6088  1.  2753  Bags  of 
Ginger  at  Two  Pounds  Five  Shillings  per  Bag,  6194 1.  2211  Hides  at  Seven  Shillings  per  Hide, 
773  1.  15,796  Hoglheads  of  Rum  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Hogfhead,  157,9601.  To  Ireland  679 
Hogflaeads  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Hogfhead,  6790  1.  Mahogany  15,182  Pieces,  and  8500  Feet, 
*50,0001.  Of  Pimento  2,089,734  Pounds  Weight,  52,2431.  Sugar  57,675  Hogfheads,  6425 
Tierces,  52  Barrels,  at  Seventeen  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  Hogfliead,  Twelve  Pounds  per 
Tierce,  and  Four  Pounds  per  Barrel,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  1,086,620.  Sarfaparilla  205 
Bags  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Bag  2250 1.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1,391,210  b  To 
Horth  America  146,324  1.  To  the  other  Iflaads  595 1.  Total  of  the  Exports  l, 538, 730 1. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  Barbados*,  the  Leeward  and  Virgin  IJlands . 

IN  the  Two  Firft  Sections  of  this  Chapter  we  have  difcourfed  of  large 
Countries  producing  many  valuable  Commodities,  and  affording  ample 
Room  for  the  Production  of  many  more.  In  the  Sedtion  immediately 
preceding  we  have  fpoke  of  a  noble  Ifland  abounding  with  numerous 
and  rich  Productions,  bleffed  with  many  fafe  Harbours,  endowed  with 
feveral  other  Advantages,  in  which  however  there  are  ftill  not  a  few  large 
Tradts  that  remain,  and  have  long  remained  to  he  improved.  In  this  we 
are  to  treat  of  Countries  very  different,  and  from  which  we  may  derive 
the  cleareft  Ideas  and  the  fulleft  Conviction  of  the  Benefits  that  may  be 
derived  from  an  infular  Situation.  By  this  their  Inhabitants  have  been- 
enabled  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  Bounties  and  Bleffings  of  Nature, 
whence  they  are  rifen  into  a  Degree  of  Affluence  that  is  aftonifhing,  and 
inconteflibly  demo  nitrates  what,  though  unaffifted  by  Extent  of  Territory,. 
Skill  and  Induflry  united  can  effedt.  From  a  conftant  and  uniform  Ex¬ 
ertion  of  thefe,  they  not  only  enjoy  that  Opulence  they  fo  well  deferve* 
but  contribute  greatly  by  the  PurChafe  of  large  Quantities  of  their  Pro¬ 
duce  to  the  Welfare  of  their  Sifter  Settlements  upon  the  Continent,  and 
are  in  a  Variety  of  Refpects  highly  beneficial  to  Great  Britain.  The  State 
and  Hiftory  therefore  of  thefe  Colonies  is  a  Subjedt  of  the  utmofl  Impor¬ 
tance  to  every  Individual  of  this  Country  who  is  defirous  of  underftand- 
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ing  whence  its  prefent  Grandeur  hath  arifen,  and  by  what  Mcafures  it 
may  be  beft  fupported  and  preferved a. 

The  eldeft  of  our  Settlements  in  the  Well  Indies  is  Barbadoes,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  los  Barbudos,  as  is  fuppofed  from  a  Kind  of  Fig  Trees 
upon  the  Coaft,  the  long  Filaments  falling  from  which  were  conceived  to 
refemble  Beards.  This  Ifland  is  fituated  from  Thirteen  Degrees  Ten 
Minutes  to  Thirteen  Degrees  Twenty-three  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
in  the  Longitude  of  Fifty-eight  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  to  Fifty-nine  De¬ 
grees  Three  Minutes  Weft  from  London.  It  is  not  more  than  Twenty-five 
Miles  long,  or  Fifteen  broad,  about  Sixty  in  Circumference;  a  great  Part 
of  this  Nature  hath  impaled  with  Rocks,  and  where  thefe  are  wanting 
there  are  Fortifications  which  render  this  lfle  in  fome  Degree  inacceflible. 
The  Face  of  the  Country  is  agreeably  variegated  with  fmall  Plains, 
gently  riling  Grounds,  fome  Ridges  of  Hills,  which  with  tall  Trees,  fpa- 
cious  Buildings,  and  a  continual  \rerdure,  exhibit  a  mod  plealing  Profped: 
both  from  Sea  and  on  Shore.  It  hath  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chrillopher’s  to  the 
North  Weft  at  the  Diftance  of  between  Eighty  and  Ninety  Leagues ; 
the  Spanifh  Main  about  Fourfcore  Leagues  to  the  South  Weft ;  and  is  near 
a  Thoufand  Leagues  diftant  from  the  neareft  Part  of  Africa.  The  Cli¬ 
mate  is  very  warm,  but  the  Air  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  Heat  mode¬ 
rated  by  conftant  regular  Winds  blowing  over  an  immenfe  Expanfe  of 
Sea,  and  though  the  cutting  down  of  Woods  is  faid  to  have  been  de¬ 
trimental  in  diminifhing  the  Quantity  of  Rain,  yet  by  giving  a  free  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Air  the  Country  is  become  more  healthy. 

a  What  hath  been  above  ftated  in  the  Text,  mult  at  firft  appear  fomewhat  furprizing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Iflands  of  fo  fmall  a  Size,  and  from  which  therefore  fuch  great  Emoluments  could  hardly 
have  been  expected.  But  a  little  Reflection  will  let  us  at  leafl  in  part  into  the  Caufes  of  their 
quick  Growth  and  wonderful  Improvement,  and  at  the  fame  Time  explain  what  hath  been  af- 
ierted  in  refpeCt  to  the  Advantages  they  derive  from  their  Situation.  In  the  Firft  Place  their 
carlieft  Inhabitants  had  a  great  Degree  of  Safety  from  their  being  furrounded  with  the  Ocean,  and 
confequently  were  from  thence  lefs  in  Danger  than  a  fmall  Number  of  Men  would  have  been  if 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  Continent  inhabited  by  Savages.  This  Circumflance  allowed  them  Leifure 
to  confider  and  attempt  every  Kiud  of  Improvement,  and  the  Narrownefs  of  their  Territory  rendered 
it  the  more  manageable  in  point  of  Cultivation,  and  when  they  had  once  made  a  right  Choice  of 
a  Staple  put  irin  their  Power  to  carry  it  to  Perfeftion.  Befides  thefe  the  furrounding  Oc^an  afforded 
them  many  other  Benefits,  rendering  the  Air  purer,  milder,  and  more  wholefome,  than  on 
greater  Continents,  or  even  in  much  larger  Iflands,  as  Experience  (hews,  allowing  them  at  all 
Times  a  free  and  facile  Communication  with  their  Neighbours,  as  well  as  the  Means  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Supplies  from,  and  exporting  their  Produce  to  diftant  Countries,  and  to  thefe  we  may 
add  the  affording  them,  what  is  a  confiderable  and  lafting  Benefit,  a  conftant  Proportion  of  Sub- 
fiftence  by  Fifhing,  common  to  every  Part  of  the  Settlement.  Laftly,  it  beftowed  an  extraordinary 
Degree  of  Security,  more  efpecially  under  the  Protection  of  a  Maritime  Power. 
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The  Soil  is  very  different,  in  fome  Places  a  heavy  Clay,  in  others  a 
light  Sand,  dark  heavy  Earth  in  lome,  a  light  red  Mould  in  others,  nor 
are  there  wanting  wet  and  fwampy  Grounds,  or  fome  Spots  that  are  dry 
and  afford  a  hard  Gravel.  In  general  it  is  very  fertile,  and  with  proper 
Management  and  Manure  almoft  all  Parts  yield  large  Crops  of  Sugar.  The 
Inhabitants  are  happy  in  a  vaft  Variety  of  vegetable  Produ&ions,  Maize, 
Guinea  Corn,  and  many  edible  Roots.  As  to  Animals,  they  have  Black 
Cattle  and  Sheep  of  their  own,  a  few  Horfes,  but  many  are  imported 
from  England  and  the  Continent  of  America,  the  former  for  the  Saddle, 
the  latter  chiefly  ufed  for  Labour.  We  have  been  fettled  here  about  One 
hundred  and  Fifty  Years b.  The  Firft  Planters  raifed  Tobacco,  but 
this  was  in  Procefs  of  Time  abandoned  for  Sugar  Canes,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  thither  from  Fernambuca  in  the  Brazils.  In  Proportion  as 
the  Ifland  grew  rich  and  populous  an  excellent  Conflitution  was  formed, 
to  which  they  fteadily  adhered,  and  from  which  they  have  derived  a  Sta¬ 
bility  and  Security  that  hath  juffly  gained  them  the  Chara&er  of  One  of 
the  belt  regulated  Colonies  in  the  World 

The 

b  The  ftveral  Accounts  we  have  hitherto  had  in  regard  to  the  original  Settlement  of  this 
Ifland  are  very  dark  and  incertain.  All  that  (fan  be  collected  is,  that  the  Lord  Ley  High  Trea- 
furer  of  England,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Marlborough,  had  a  Grant  by  Letters  Patent  of  Bar- 
badoes  from  King  James  the  Firft,  and  therefore  it  muft  have  been  fettled,  though  perhaps 
very  imperfectly,  in  his  Reign.  In  that  of  his  Succeflor,  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  intent  upon  fettling 
St.  Chriftopher’s  obtained  a  Warrant  for  a  Grant  of  all  theCaribbee  Blands,  Barbadoes  included. 
This  was  flopped  at  the  Great  Seal  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough’s  prior  Patent.  The 
Two  Earls  however  coming  to  an^amicable  Agreement  the  Earl  of  Carlifle’s  Patent,  in  which  all 
ours  and  all  the  French  Iflands  are  exactly  enumerated,  pafled  A.  D.  1627.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  no  farther  Regard  was  paid  to  the  Proprietor.  But  after  the  Reiteration  a  Claim 
was  made  by  his  Creditors,  and  the  Crown  thought  fit  to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  them, 
and  to  make  a  Compenfation  to  his  Heir  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Patent,  and  thus  this  and  the 
other  Iflands  returned  into  the  Hands  of  the  Crown,  to  the  no  fmall  Joy  of  the  Inhabitants.  But 
their  Satisfaction  was  not  a  little  abated  by  the  Demand  made  by  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
their  Governor,  on  the  Part  of  the  Crown,  of  a  Duty  to  reimburfe  the  Expences  of  this  Pur- 
chafe,  and  for  other  Purpofes,  to  which,  though  very  unwillingly,  the  Affembly  gave  their  Con- 
fent,  and  thereby  fixed  the  Impofition  of  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  on  the  Commodities  of  thefe 
Iflands,  which  hath  ever  fmee  been  paid. 

c- The  Government  of  Barbadoes  was  fettled  by  Philip  Bell,  Efq;  appointed  Governor  by  the 
Earl  of  Cariifle,  and  fo  well  conft  tuted  that  it  hath  fubfifted  ever  fince,  and  been  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  a  Model  to  the  Reft  of  the  Iflands,  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  King’s  Commiffion, 
fo  are  his  Council  confiding  of  Twelve  by  Mandamus,  the  Aflembly  is  compofed  of  Twenty- 
two,  that  is,  Two  Members  from  each  of  the  Eleven  Parifhes.  The  Ifland  is  divided  into 
Five  DiftriCts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  Judge  and  Four  Afliftants,  who  hold  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  every  Month,  from  January  to  September.  There  is  another  wife  Law  which  hath 
been  of  the  utmoft  Utility,  in  afligning  to  every  Servant  at  the  Expiration  of  his  Term  a  fmall 
Patrimony,  of  Three,  Four,  or  Five  Acres,  This  conftitutes  a  Yeomanry,  and  is  the  Caufe 
that  the  Force  of  the  Bland  hath  been  at  all  Times  refpeClable.  At  prefent  they  have  Six  Regi¬ 
ments  of  Foot,  Three  of  Florfe,  and  a  Troop  of  Guards,  all  flout  Men  and  well-difciplined. 

The 
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The  Capital  of  the  Ifland  is  Bridge  Town  or  St.  Michael's  upon  Car- 
lille  Bay,  by  much  the  larged:  and  mod  convenient  in  the  Ifland.  Iq  this 
Town,  before  it  was  dedroyed  by  Fire,  there  were  Fifteen  hundred  Houfes, 
mod  of  them  neatly,  fome  magnificently  built,  and  it  is  now  rifen  out 
of  its  Ruins  with  frefli  Beauty.  Befides  this  there  is  Oflins  or  Charles 
Town,  St.  James’s  in  the  old  Maps,  the  Hole,  and  Speight’s  Town,  for¬ 
merly  called  little  Bridol,  becaufe  chiefly  frequented  by  Ships  from- 
thence.  The  Planter’s  Houfes  are  many  of  them  very  elegant  Structures,  and' 
thS  neceffary  Accommodations,  with  Negro  Huts  and  the  Tenants  Houfes, 
render  each  confiderable  Plantation  a  Kind  of  Village.  The  principal 
Commodities  for  Exportation  are  Aloes,  Cotton,  Ginger,  Sugar,  Rum, 
and  Melaffes.  The  Commerce  between  this  Ifland,  Great  Britain,  North 
America,  and  Africa  is  very  confiderable,  fo  as  to  employ  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  Computation  upwards  of  Four  hundred  Veflels  of  different  Sizes.  As 
to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  any  great  De¬ 
gree  of  Certainty,  but  according  to  the  mod  authentic  Account  that  could 
be  obtained  there  are  about  Twenty-two  thoufand  Whites  and  Seventy- 
two  thoufand  Blacks.  It  is  however  pofitively  afferted  that  the  Number 
both  of  white  Inhabitants  and  of  Slaves  had-  been  confiderably  greater 
in  former  Times  d. 

St.  Christopher’s  was  fo  called  by  Admiral  Columbus,  whether  after 
his  own  Name  or  that  of  St.  Chriflopher  is  uncertain.  It  lies  in  Seven- 

The  Skill  and  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  have  been  always  confpicuous,  and  the  Commodities 
of  every  Sort  they  raife  very  perfeff  in  their  Kind. 

d  There  have  been  and  ftill  are  many  large  and  lucrative  Plantations  on  this  Ifland,  fo  va¬ 
luable  that  thofe  who  purchafe  them  fcarce  make  Four  per  Cent.-  of  their  Money  As  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  thefe  Eftates  we  are  told  that  Two  hundred  and  Sixty  Acres  properly  managed  will 
require  180  Negroes,  100  horned  Cattle,  12  Horfes,  40  Sheep,  Three  Tenants  or  Militia-men 
with' their  Families,  who  fupport  themfelves  upon  the  Grounds  allowed  them.  A  Manager  at 
One  hundred  or  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  per  Annum,  a  Driver,  a  Difliller,  and  Two  Ap¬ 
prentices,  their  Salaries  together  Forty-five  Pounds ;  a  Town  Agent  and  Book-keeper  at  Twenty 
Pounds  each,  an  Apothecary  at  Thirty  or  Forty  Pounds,  a  Farrier  at  Twenty,  an  Englifh  Agent 
at  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Commiflion.  All  this,  exclufive  of  Freight  of  Sugars,  Taxes,  Re¬ 
pairs,  and  incidental  Expences.  In  A.  D.  1770,  their  Exports  were  to  Great  Britain  030  Hun¬ 
dred  Weight  of  Aloes  at  Three  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  Hundred  Weight,  3275  1.  453  Bales 
of  Cotton  at  Twelve  Pounds  per  Bale,  5436  1  5361  Bags  of  Ginger  at  Two  Pounds  and  Five 
Shillings  per  Bag.  12,0621.5  s.  90  Hides  at  Seven  Shillings,  31 1.  10  s.  2031  Hogfheads  of 
Rum  at  Ten  Pounds,  20,3 10  1.  2836  do.  to  Ireland,  28,360  1.  5349  Hogfheads,  Two  Tierces 
of  clayed  Sugar  at  Twenty  Pounds  the  Hogfhead  and  Fifteen  Pounds  the  Tierce,  107,0101. 
5149  Hogfheads,  3522  Tierces,  544  Barrels  of  Mufcovado  Sugar  at  Seventeen  Pounds  Ten  Shil¬ 
lings  per  Hogfhead,  Twelve  Pounds  the  Tierce,  and  Four  Pounds  the  Barrel,  134,547  1.  10  s. 
The  Total  311,0121.  5  s.  Total  of  the  like  Goods  to  North  America,  119,8281.4s.  To 
the  other  Iflands  1 173  1.  The  Account  of  this  Ifland  hath  been  more  particular  as  in  many  Rc- 
fpe&s  it  may  ferve  to  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  Rdf. 
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teen  Degrees  Twenty-five  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Sixty  ~tw® 
Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  It  is  Twenty-one  Miles  in 
Length,  and  between  Six  and  Seven  in  Breadth,  except  to  the  South  Eaft, 
where  it  is  conne&ed  by  a  narrow  Ifthmus  to  a  Tratftof  Land  of  about  a 
League  in  Length,  and  near  as  much  in  Breadth,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  Salt  Pond.  This  Peninfula  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  Channel 
of  the  Sea  from  the  Ifland  of  Nevis.  The  whole  Circumference  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s  is  about  Seventy  Englifh  Miles.  The  Climate  is  warm,  J)ut 
from  the  Height  of  the  Country  lefs  fo  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
Situation,  and  the  Air  pure  and  healthy.  On  the  other  Hand  it  is  fub- 
je<ft  to  frequent  Storms,  and  is  alfo  expofed  to  Hurricanes  and  Earthquakes. 
It  affords  a  beautiful  Prolpe£t  from  the  Sea,  appearing  at  a  Diftance  like 
si  vaft  Mountain  covered  with  Woods,  but  on  a  nearer  Approach  theCoaft 
round  the  Ifiand  is  found  to  be  fmooth  and  the  Afcent  gentle.  One  Hill 
rifing  above  another  to  a  great  Height,  but  cultivated  almoft  to  their  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Chain  of  Hills  that  divide  the  Ifiand  are  in  the  Centre  broken 
into  rocky  Precipices  hardly  paffable,  and  in  thefe  there  gufli  out  Hot 
Springs  towards  the  Bottom.  There  is  One  Eminence  ftiled  the  Sulphur 
Mountain,  and  in  another  there  is  faid  to  be  a  Silver  Mine,  but  it  was 
never  wrought e. 

The  Soil  is  light  and  fandy,  but  very  fertile  and  well  watered  by 
many  Rivulets  that  run  from  both  Sides  of  the  Mountains.  It  yields 
Plenty  of  Manioc,  of  which  the  Cafiada  Bread  is  made,  edible  Roots  in 
Abundance,  a  Variety  of  Vegetables,  rich  Fruits,  and  fine  Timber.  The 
Animals  are  much  the  fame  as  in  Barbadoes,  Abundance  of  tame  and 
wild  Fowl,  and  the  Sea  affords  Store  of  excellent  Fifh.  The  chief  Town  is 
Bafleterre,  and  befides  this  there  are  Two  Shipping  Places,  One  at 
Old  Road,  and  the  other  at  Sandy  Point.  The  whole  Ifiand  is  covered 
with  well  cultivated  Plantations,  the  Owners  of  which  live  in  very  hancl- 

e  This  Ifland  was  fettled  by  the  Englifli  and  French,  A.  D.  1625,  who  arrived  on  different 
Sides  of  it  the  fame  Day,  the  former  under  Captain  Warner,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  under 
the  Patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  the  latter  under  the  Sieur  D’Efnambuc,  under  the  Autho¬ 
rity  and  Aufpice  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu.  Thefe  Two  Governors  made  an  amicable  Divifion 
•  of  the  Ifland,  the  French  having  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Ends,  and  the -Englifli  the  North  and  South 
by  a  Treaty  of  Partition,  A.  D.  1627.  Two  Years  after  both  Nations  were  driven  off  the  Ifland 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  not  long  after  their  Departure  the  Englifli  and  French  refettled  and  re¬ 
mained  very  good  Friends  till  the  Firft  Dutch  War,in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  when  the  for¬ 
mer  were  driven  out  by  the  French,  but  were  again  reftored  by  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667.  As 
foon  as  the  News  of  the  revolution  reached  the  Weft  Indies,  the  French,  without  waiting  for 
•a  Declaration  of  War,  drove  them  out  a  Second  Time,  and  they  were  again  reftored  by  the 
Peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697.  In  Queen  Anne’s  War  the  Englifli  expelled  the  French,  though 
fome  of  the  beft  Families,  and  a  great  Part  of  their  Slaves  remained,  and  the  Whole  of  the 
Ifland  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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fome  Houfes  built  chiefly  of  Cedar,  and  their  Grounds  fenced  with  Orange 
and  Lemon  Trees.  Public  Affairs  are  adminiftered  by  a  Governor, 
Council,  and  Aflemblyf  chofen  from  the  NineParifhes  into  v/hich  the  Ifle 
is  divided,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  fpacious  Church.  Their  principal 
Commodities  are  Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar,  which  is  of  a  very  fine  Grain. 
The  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  Forty  thoufand*  and  of  thefec 
there  are  about  Ten  thoufand  Whites  L 

The  Ifland  of  Nevis,  called  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  Nieves,  and 
by  us  very  commonly,  though  corruptly,  Mevis,  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  as  we 
have  faid,  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  about  Seven  Leagues  North  North. 
Wefl  of  Montferrate.  It  lies  in  Seventeen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  of 
North  Latitude,  and  in  about  Sixty-two  Degrees  of  Longitude  Wefl  from 
London,  making  a  beautiful  Appearance  from  the  Sea,  being  a  large., 
conical  Mountain,  covered  with  fine  Trees,  of  an  eafy  Afcent  on  every 
Side,  and  entirely  cultivated.  The  Circumference  is  about  Twenty-one: 
Miles,  with  a  conflderable  Tradt  of  level  Ground  all  round  its.  The: 
Climate  in  the  lower  Part  is  efleemed  to  be  warmer  than  Barbadoes,..  but. 
more  temperate  towards  the  Summit.  The  Soil  below  is  very  fine  and. 
fertile,  but  becomes  coarfer  in  the  Afcent.  However,  as  there  is  a  Space. 

1  We  have  already  obferved  that  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  after  the  Reftoration  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands.  After  his  Demife  Sir  William 
Stapleton  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  latter  A.  D.  1672,  and  fixed  his  Refidence  in  St. 
Chriftopher’s.  The  Produce  of  this  Ifland  A.  D.  1770  flood  thus.  There  was  exported  to- 
Great  Britain  of  Cotton  192  Bales,  5 66  Bags,  7964 1.  86  Hides  30 1.  2.  s.  858  Hogfheads  oF 
Rum,  of  which  97  were  exported  from  other  Iflands,  8580  1.  to  Ireland  1 1 79  Hogfheads, 
11790I.  17,964  Hogfheads,  1814  Tierces,  648  Barrels  of  Sugar,  of  which  335  Hogfheads  and 
360  Tierces  were  re-exported  from  other  Iflands,  338,7091.  10  s.  In  all  367,074  1.  2s.  To  - 
North  America  to  the  Amount  of  59,794  1.  to  the  other  Iflands,  61  Hogfheads  of  Rum,  518  L 
10  s.  To  Africa  Eight  Hogfheads  of  Rum,  68  1. 

S  This  pleafant  Ifle  was  fettled  under  the  Aufpice  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner  from  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s.  His  Succeflbr  Governor  Lake  was  confidered  as  the  Solon  of  this-  little  Country,  in  which 
he  difpofed  every  Thing  with  fuch  Prudence,  Wifdom,  and  Juftice  as  procured  him  a  high  Re-  - 
putation  with  the  French  as  well  as  Englifh.  In  the  Dutch  War  they  met  with  fome  Dif-  . 
turbance  from  the  French,  but  being  covered  by  an  Englifh  Squadron,  the  Enemy  were  obliged 
to  def2ft  from  their  intended  Invafion  after  a  fmart  Engagement  in  Sight  of  the  Ifland.  Sir 
William  Stapleton  fometimes  reflded  here,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon  conftantly,  which  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  Profperity  of  Nevis,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  then  computed  to 
be  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand.  In  the  War  immediately  after  the  Revolution  they,  exerted 
themfelves  gallantly,  and  had  Two  Regiments  of  Three  hundred  Men  each.  In  that  of  Queen 
Anne  they  behaved  as  well,  though  they  were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  the  French  landing  with 
a  fuperior  Force,  and  having  inveigled  moft  of  their  .Slaves,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate. 
About  Four  thoufand  of  thefe  Slaves  the  French  carried  away  and  fold  to  the  Spaniards  to  work 
in  their  Mines.  The  Parliament  after  making  due.Enquiry  into  the  Lofles  they  fuftained  voted 
them  about  a  Third  Part  of  the  Sum  in  which  they  had  fuffered.  Thefe  Lofles  by  War,  an 
epidemic  Difeafe,  and  repeated  Hurricanes,  exceedingly  diaainflhed  the  Number  of  their  People. 
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of.  about  Three  Miles  all  round,  the  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  is  conlpi- 
'Cuous  in  its  Cultivation.  As  to  its  Productions,  they  are  very  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  St.  Chriftopher.  There  are  Three  pretty  good  Roads  or 
Bays,  with  lmall  Towns  in  their  Vicinity,  Charles-town,  Moreton-bay,. 
and  Newcaftle.  There  is  here  a  Lieutenant-governor,  with  a  Council, 
and  an  Aflembly,  which  is  compofed  of  Three  Members  from  each  of 
the  Five' Parishes  into  which  the  Ifland  is  divided.  The  Commodities  ex¬ 
ported  from  hence  are  Cotton  and  Sugar.  About  Twenty  Sail  of  Ships  are 
employed  annually  in  this  Trade;  and  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  faid 
to  be  between  Two  and  Three  thoufand  Whites,  and  upwards  of  Six 
thoufand  Negroes,  though  it  was  formerly  much  better  peopled  K 

Antego,  Antegoa,  rather  Antigua,  from  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
a  Church  in  Seville,  from  whence  it  was  fo  called  by  Admiral  Columbus* 
It  is  the  largeft  of  the  Leeward  Iilands,  and  now  the  Seat  of  Government; 
it  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  Seventeen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  North,  and 
in  Sixty-one  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  It  is  in  Length 
about  Twenty- one  Miles,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  Breadth,  in  Circum¬ 
ference  upwards  of  Sixty.  The  Climate  is  very  warm,  and  Hurricanes 
are  often  felt.  The  Country  is  finely  diverfified  into  low  and  high  Grounds, 
but  without  any  of  thefe  fo  elevated  as  to  be  ftiled  Mountains,  fo  that 
there  are  no  Rivers,  but  few  Springs,  a  Couple  of  little  Rivulets  which 
rife  not  far  from  and  run  into  the  Sea.  This  Ifle  is  of  courfe  very  ill  fup- 
plied  with  Water,  which  the  Inhabitants  for  their  own  Ufe  preferve  in 
Cifterns,  and  in  Ponds  for  their  Cattle,  both  depending  upon  Rain.  It 
was  this  Defedt  in  refpedt  to  Water,  that  for  a  long  Time  retarded  the 
Settling  of  this  Ifland.  At  this  Time  the  Inhabitants  are  now  and  then 
diftreffed  by  it.  Some  good  Judges  however  who  have  lived  long  upon 
the  Place  think  it  in  lome  Degree  their  own  Fault,  fince  if  they  made 
their  Cifterns  larger,  and  dug  their  Ponds  deeper,  this  Calamity  might  be 
avoided.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  that  the  Water  thus  preferved  is  won¬ 
derfully  light,  pure,  and  wholefome.  The  Soil  varies,  but  is  in  many 
Places  a  fine  black  Mould,  in  others  a  deep  and  pretty  ftiff  Clay,  yet  is 
indifferently  fertile.  The  Country  is  rather  better  flocked  than  the  other 
Iflands  with  Animals  of  all  Sorts,  great  Plenty  of  wild  and  tame  Fowl, 
and  a  vaft  Variety  of  excellent  Sea  Fifh.  They  have  Roots  and  Vege- 

h  The  Inhabitants  of  Nevis  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  Neatnefs  of  their  Dwellings,  and 
their  great  Induftry  in  their  Plantations.  They  exported  to  Great  Britain  A,  D.  1770.  236 
Bags  of  Cotton  amounting  to  2,360  b  71  Hogfheadsof  Rum,  710  1.  2329  Hogrheads  of  Sugar, 
40,757  1.  10  s.  In  the  Whole  43,827!.  10  s.  To  North  America,  they  fend  a  great  many  Bar¬ 
rels  of  Lemons,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Melalfes,  and  a  great  Deal  of  Rum,  amounting  in  the 
Whole  to  14,1 55-I. 
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tables  in  great  Abundance,  and  all  the  Fruits  common  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
There  was  formerly  fome  Indigo  and  Tobacco  railed  here,  but  thefe  have 
been  long  ago  abandoned  for  Cotton,  Melafles,  Rum,  and  Sugar  the  pre- 
fent  Produce  of  this  rich  Ifland  k 

The  Capital  is  St.  John’s,  upon  a  very  good  Harbour  of  the  fame 
Name;  the  Town  of  Falmouth  ftands  upon  Englifli  Harbour,  which 
in  confequence  of  much  Care  and  fome  Expence  hath  been  rendered  fit  for 
careening  Ships  of  War.  There  are  befides  Parham  and  Willoughby  Bay 
with  fome  lefler  Creeks.  But  in  general  the  Coaft  of  the  Ifland  is  rocky, 
ancFwherever  it  is  eafy  of  Accefs  well  fortified,  and  there  is  commonly  a 
Regiment  of  regular  Troops  quartered  therein  for  the  Defence  of  the  In¬ 
habitants.  The  Governor-general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  who  ufually 
refides  here,  calls,  when  he'thinks  proper,  a  General  Aflembly  compofed  of 
Reprefentatives  deputed  from  the  other  Iflands.  Antigua  hath  befides 
a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  Council,  and  an  Aflembly  compofed  of  Twenty- 
four  Members.  It  is  divided  into  Six  Parifihes  and  Eleven  Diftricfts,  Ten 
of  which  eledt  each  of  them  Two  Reprefentatives,  and  that  of  St.  John’s 
Four.  The  Number  of  Ships  that  enter  here  are  about  Three  hundred, 
but  with  refpedl  to  the  Inhabitants,  Whites  and  Negroes,  we  have  but 
very  incertain  Accounts  of  their  Numbers  K 

5  This  noble  Ifland  like  the  former  was  fettled  under  the  Aufpice  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  but 
made  a  very  flow  Progrefs  at  the  Beginning  from  a  general  Opinion,  that  as  is  faid  in  the  Text, 
there  was  a  total  Want  of  Water.  By  Degrees  however  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  increafed, 
yet  before  they  had  attained  a  competent  Strength  they  were  attacked  and  reduced  by  the 
French  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  However  by  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Breda,  the  Ifland  was  reflored,  after  which  the  Number  of  People  increafed,  and  the  Country  was 
much  improved.  In  the  War  in  King  William’s  Time  General  Codrington  defeated  all  the  Defigns 
of  the  French  againfl:  it,  and  even  reduced  fome  of  their  fmaller  Iflands.  His  Son  who  fncceeded 
him  in  the  Government  of  the  Leeward  Iflands  made  a  vigorous  Attempt  upon  Guadaloupe  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Since  this  Time  Things  have  gone  on  profperoufly,  and  the  Spirit, 
Skill,  and  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  their  Acquifitions,  though 
from  Hurricanes,  Droughts,  and  other  Accidents,  there  is  great  Inequality  in  their  Exports. 

k  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  when  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  being 
informed  of  the  languid  State  of  Things  in  Antigua,  procured  a  Grant  and  fent  his  Brother 
thither  to  take  Care  of  his  Property.  After  his  Lordlhip’s  Death  Chriflopher  Codrington,  Efq; 
removed  thither  from  Barbadoes,  and  by  his  great  Skill  and  Application  entirely  changed  the 
Face  of  Affairs.  When  he  became  Governor  and  Captain  General  he  fixed  the  Seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment  here,  which  was  of  great  Confequence,  and  fome  other  intelligent  Planters  reforting  thither 
the  Produ&ions  of  Antigua  in  Quantity  and  Quality  were  gradually  improved.  A.  D.  1770 
they  exported  to  Great  Britain  192  Bales,  566  Bags  of  Cotton,  amounting  to  5046 1.  735  Hog- 
fheads  of  Rum,  7350 1.  To  Ireland  6,492  Hogfheads  of  do.  64,920  b  20,1 1 6  Hogflieads,  72 
Tierces  of  Sugar  352,894  b  in  all  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  430,210  1.  To  North  America 
to  the  Amount  of  35,551 1.  7  s.  6  d.  and  to  the  other  Iflands  229. 1.  10  s. 
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Montserrat  is  a  very  fmall  but  a  very  pleafant  Ifland,  fo  called  by 
Colombus  from  its  Refemblance  to  a  famous  Mountain  near  Barcelona 
in  Catalonia.  It  lies  in  Sixteen  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  of  North  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  in  about  Sixty-one  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London, 
having  Antigua  to  the  North  Eaft,  St.  Chriftopher’s  and  Nevis  to  the 
North  Weft,  and  Guadaloupe  lying  South  South  Eaft  at  the  Diftance  of 
about  Nine  Leagues.  In  its  Figure  it  is  nearly  round,  about  Nine  Miles 
in  Extent  every  Way,  Twenty-feven  in  Circumference,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  about  Forty  or  Fifty  thoufand  Acres  1.  The  Climate  is  warm,, 
but  lefs  fo  than  in  Antigua,  and  is  efteemed  very  healthy.  The  Soil  is 
mountainous,  but  with  pleafant  Vallies  rich  and  fertile  between  them, 
the  Hills  are  covered  with  Cedars  and  other  fine  Trees.  Here  are  all 
the  Animals  as  well  as  Vegetables  and  Fruits  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
other  Iflands,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  Quality.  It  is  befides 
pretty  well  watered  which  is  no  fmall  Advantage.  The  Inhabitants 
raifed  formerly  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Indigo,  which  was  none  of 
'the  beft,  but  which  they  cut  Four  Times  a  Year.  The  prefent  Product 
is  Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar.  There  is  no  good  Harbour,  but  three  to¬ 
lerable  Roads  at  Plymouth,  Old  Harbour  and  Ker’s  Bay,  where  they  £hip 
the  Produce  of  the  Ifland.  Public  Affairs  are  adminiftered  here  as  in  the 
other  Ifles,  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  Council,  and  Affembly,  compofed 
of  no  more  than  Eight  Members,  Two  from  each  of  the  Four  Dif- 
tri&s  into  which  it  is  divided  *».  There  a  few  Ships  employed  in  Trading 

to 

1  In  the  Year  1632  Sir  Thomas  Warner  fent  a  fmall  Number  of  his  People  from  St.  Chrifto¬ 
pher’s  to  Montferrat,  lying  to  the  South  Eaft,  being  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little  mountainous 
Ifland,  which  owes  its  Healthinefs  and  Security  to  that  Circumftance.  It  was  become  a  very 
populous  and  well-improved  Settlement  when  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  French  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  But  being  reftored  to  its  old  Mafters  by  the 
Twelfth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  it  very  fpeedily  recovered  its  former  Splendour.  When 
the  next  War  broke  out  with  France  foon  after  the  Revolution,  the  People  of  Montferrat  afted 
with  great  Vigour  and  Spirit,  by  which  they  kept  their  Enemies  at  a  Diflance.  But  by  thefe 
extraordinary,  though  honourable  Efforts  their  Numbers  were  confiderably  diminifhed.  This 
expofcd  them  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  be  extremely  harrafled  by  the  French,  and  evea 
after  the  Ceflation  of  Arms  was  concluded,  Mr.  Coflard  landed  here,  and  in  a  great  Meafure 
ruined  the  Iflond.  For  this  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
that  an  Enquiry  fhould  be  made  into  the  Damages  which  the  People  of  Montferrat  had  fuffered. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fuch  Enquiry  was  ever  made,  or  that  the  leaft  Compenfation 
was  received. 

m  The  wonderful  Effects  of  Induftry  and  Experience  in  meliorating  the  Gifts  of  Nature  have 
been  no-where  more  confpicuous  than  in  thefe  Iflands,  and  particularly  in  this,  by  gradually 
improving  their  Produce,  more  efpecially  of  late  Years,  fince  the  Art  of  Planting  hath  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  regular  Syftem,  and  almoft  all  the  Defefts  of  Soil  fo  thoroughly  removed  by  pro* 
per  Management  and  Manure,  that  except  from  the  Failure  of  Seafons,  or  the.  Want  of  Hands, 
there  is  feidom  any  Fear  of  a  Crop.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  was  exported  from  this  Ifland  to  Great; 

Britain, 
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to  this  Ifland  from  London  and  from  Briftol.  As  to  the  Number  of  Inha¬ 
bitants  according  to  the  moft  probable  Accounts,  they  confift  in  between 
Twelve  and  Fifteen  hundred  Whites  and  from  Ten  to  Twelve  thoufand 
Negroes,  though  fome  fay  not  fo  many. 

Barbuda  is  a  fmall  Illand  lying  in  Seventeen  Degrees  Forty  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  in  Sixty  Degrees  Thirty- two  Minutes  Weft  from 
London,  ,Ten  Leagues  North  from  Antigua,  Fifteen  North  Eaft  from 
Montferrat,  and  about  the  fame  Diftance  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  and  Nevis. 
Soon  after  the  Firft  of  thefe  Two  Iflands  was  planted,  the  Inhabitants 
had  an  Account  of  this  fo  very  favourable  that  they  immediately  took  a 
Refolution  to  fettle  it,  which  they  did,  and  called  it  Dulcina.  They  found 
it  healthy,  pleafant,  and  fertile ;  but  the  Coafts  were  rocky,  there  was 
little  Water,  the  Soil  but  fhallow,  and  they  were  frequently  difturbed  by 
the  Caribbees,  on  which  they  quitted  it  and  retired  to  Nevis.  Many  Years 
after  General  Codrington,  who  was  equally  diftinguifhed  as  a  Statefman, 
Soldier,  and  Planter,  obtained  a  Grant  of  it  in  Property,  and  it  ftill  be¬ 
longs  to  his  Family.  There  are  upon  it  fome  Hundreds  of  People,  who 
raiie  Corn,  breed  Cattle,  tame  Fowls,  and  other  Provifions,  for  which 
they  always  find  a  Market  in  the  other  Ifles,  and  live  very  happily  and 
much  at  their  Eafe  n. 

Anguilla  is  another  little  Ifland,  which  lies  in  Eighteen  Degrees 
Twenty  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  in  Sixty-one  Degrees  Thirty  Mi¬ 
nutes  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  At  the  Diftance  of  Twenty  Leagues 
North  Weft  from  Barbuda,  and  Twelve  from  St.  Chriftopher’s.  It  derives 
its  Name  from  its  winding  Form,  which  is  thought  to  refemble  thaj:  of  an 
Eel,  or  as  the  common  Notion  is  of  a  Snake.  The  French  thought  it, 
as  it  is  very  low  and  flat,  not  worth  keeping  or  cultivating,  and  it  was 
long  in  our  Hands  before  it  was  confidered  as  a  Place  of  any  Confequence, 
though  Fifteen  Miles  long,  and  in  fome  Places  Seven  broad.  But  of 

Britain,  167  Bags  of  Cotton,  1670  1.  740 1.  Hogfheads  of  Rum,  7400 1.  To  Ireland  133 
ditto,  1330  1.  4338  Hogfheads,  232  Tierces,  20a  Barrels  of  Sugar,  79,5071.  in  the  Whole, 
89,9071.  To  North  America,  12,6331. 

11  There  were  Two  Motives  that  induced  General  Codrington  to  procure  a  Grant  of  this  Ifland, 
the  foie  Proprietary  Government  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Firft  was  the  raifing  Provifions,  in 
which  he  effectually  fucceeded,  the  Second  the  Cultivation  of  Cinnamon,  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
duced  from  fome  Experiments  he  had  made  from  the  wild  Cinnamon  Trees  in  Antigua.  In 
this  ProjeCt  he  was  interrupted  by  the  French  War  in  which  the  Enemy  once  attempted  to  fur- 
prize  him,  while  he  and  fome  of  his  Friends  were  amilfing  themfelves  at  his  Plantations  in  Bar¬ 
buda.  His  Death,  which  followed  not  long  after,  put  a  Period  to  his  Defigns,  in  which,  con- 
fi dering  the  amazing  Progrefs  he  made  in  improving  the  Sugars  of  Antigua,  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  he  would  othmvifc  have  fmcceeded. 

4  R  2  late 
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late  Years  the  induftrious  Inhabitants  have  (hewn  that  this  was  a  Mif- 
take,  for  befides  railing  all  the  Neceflaries  of  Life>  they  now  export 
Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar  as  well  as  their  Neighbours,  and  are  in  a  very 
thriving  Condition.  According  to  the  Information  of  thofe  who  have 
lately  vilited  this  little  Hie,  it  is  in  its  prelent  State  as  healthy  as  any  in 
this  Part  of  the  World,  and  the  Natives  remarkably  flout,  vigorous,  and 
indefatigable  in  raifing  Provilions  of  all  Sorts,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  Neighbours  °.  • 

The  Iflands  which  the  Spaniards  {file  las  Virgines,  and  we  from  them 
the  Virgins,  lie  in  a  Clufter,  from  Eighteen  Degrees  to  Eighteen  Degrees? 
Forty  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  from  Sixty- 
two  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes,  to  Sixty-three  Degrees  Well  from  London, 
Tortola  is  the  largeft  of  them,  and  next  to  that  Spanifh  Town,  or  rather 
Penifton,  in  which  there  is  faid  to  be  a  Silver  Mine,  neither  of  them 
very  conliderable  in  point  of  Size,  but  otherwife  pleafant  and  fertile. 
There  are  befides  thefe  Ten  or  Twelve  more,  all  of  them  inhabited,  and 
have  been  fo  for  many  Years,  though  it  is  not  long  fince  they  were 
put  under  a  regular  Form  of  Government.  There  is  in  the  Midft  of 
thefe  Elands  the  fineft  Bafon  of  Water  that  can  be  imagined,  in  which 
Veflels  may  lie  Land-locked  from  all  Winds,  from  which  they  are  covered 
from  the  regular  Difpofition  of  thefe  Elands  round  them,  which  is  a  very  great 
Advantage  to  the  Inhabitants,  and  to  fuch  as  by  frequenting  them  are  expe¬ 
rienced  in  this  Navigation.  Otherwife  the  Coaflsof  thefe  Elands  being  many 
of  them  foul  and  rocky  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  many  Veffels  have 
been  wrecked  upon  them,  and  amongft  thefe  fome  Spanifh  Galleons.  We 
have  now  a  regular  Communication  with  Tortola,  from  whence  there  is 
annually  exported,  chiefly  of  its  own,  but  forne  alfo  of  the  Produce  of 
the  other  Elands,  confiderable  Quantities  of  Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar. 
As  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  thefe  Hies  our  Accounts  have  been 
very  incertain,  but  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  a  very  judicious  and 
credible  Perfon,  who  conftantly  trades  thither,  that  they  amount  to  about 
a  Thoufand  Whites,  and  to  upwards  of  Ten  thoufand  Negroes  p. 

It 


°  This  fmall  Ifland  is  another  very  finking  Inftance  of  what  has  been  before  obferved,  that  Skill 
and  Indufiry  will  have  great  Effects  whereever  exerted  with  Perfeveranee,  fince  all  the  Accounts 
we  have  of  it,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  agree  in  their  Reprefentation  of  its  being  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  more  than  a  bare  Subsidence  to  a  few  wretched  Inhabitants,  and  yet  we  find 
them  by  Dint  of  their  own  Labour  riling  into  fome  Conlideration ;  for  A.  D.  1770  they 
exported  242  Eags  of  Cotton,  amounting  to  2420  1.  Nineteen  Hoglheads  of  Rum,  190  1.  68 
Hogfheads  of  Sugar,  1 190  1.  in  all  to  Great  Britain  3800  1.  and  to  North  America  2057  1.  10  s. 
and  they  are  in  a  fair  Way  of' producing  much  more. 

p  Thefe  Virgin  Ides,  as  hath  been  already  hinted  in  the  Text,  were  for  many  Years  confi- 
dered  as  little  inhofpi  table  Rocks  upon  which  a  few  miferable  People,  whom  their  Debts  had 

driven 
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It  is  not  a  little  amazing,  and  if  we  had  not  the  cleared:  and  mod: 
authentic  Evidence  in  its  Support,  'would  appear  abfolutely  incredible, 
that  a  few  Elands  containing  altogether  not  more  Ground  than  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  and  but  a  very  little  bigger  than  the  Eland  of 
Minorca,  fhould  produce  to  the  Value  of  One  Million  and  an  Half  Ster¬ 
ling  annually,  in  the  Commodities  they  export,  excluftve  of  Freight 
and  every  other  Advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  Staples  of  thefe  Iflands 
are  very  rich.  But  we  mud  not  conclude  from  thence,  that  fuch  fmall 
Elands  could  not  otherwife  be  lupported,  fince  it  appears  by  a  Report 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  near  Twenty  Years  ago,  that  Rhode  Eland 
in  North  America,  which  is  not  bigger  than  St.  Chridopher’s,  had 
upon  it  Thirty  thoufand  white  Inhabitants,  and  Four  thoufand  Negroes, 
all  of  whom  were  fubfided  by  the  Produce  of  the  Ille  and  its  Com¬ 
merce.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Ceded  Elands. 

driven  thither  to  preferve  Freedom,  picked  up  as  they  could,  a  precarious  Subfiftence.  This 
perhaps  might  be  really  the  Cafe,  but  feeing  the  Effects  of  Induflry  in  fome  of  the  other 
Iflands,  they  gradually  began  to  imitate  them,  at  firfl  by  planting  Cotton,  and  this  proving  very 
fine  furniflied  them  with  the  Means  of  purchafing  Negroes,,  and  at  length  put  it  in  their  Power 
to  plant  Canes.  A.  D.  1770  the  Ifland  of  Tortola  exported  29  Bales  and  1590  Bags  of  Cotton, 
amounting  to  16,2481.  Hides  368,  128  1.  16s.  Sugar  2446  Hogfheads,  20  Tierces,  73  Bar¬ 
rels,  43,337  1.  Befides  this  from  the  Produce  of  other  Iflands  in  Cotton  and  Sugar  to  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  1982  1.  10  s.  in  all  to  Great  Britain,  61,696b  6  s.  and  to  North  America  in  Cotton, 
Rum,  and  other  Commodities  to  the  Value  of  10,132  b  10  s. 


SECT.  V. 

The  ceded  IJlands ,  St.  Vincent ,  Grenada ,  the  Grenadines ,  Tobago,  and  Do~ 

mini c  a . 

IN  the  former  Section  it  hath  been  fhewn  at  what  Time  and  in  what 
Manner  the  Englilh  fettled  the  Elands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chrifto- 
pher  ;  and  that  the  French  like  wife  fettled  themfelves  on  the  latter  at  the 
fame  Time.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  People  of  Barbadoes  thought  of 
making  any  Excursions  from  their  own  Eland,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  cultivating  and  improving  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power.  But  St. 
Chriftopher’s  being  fmaller,  and  a  Moiety  of  it  only  occupied  by  each  of 
the  Nations,  their  Chiefs  who  were  both  Men  of  enterprizing  Spirits  en¬ 
tertained  other  Views.  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  fettled  moft  of  the  Leeward  Elands.  Mr.  Delnambuc  wrote  to 
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the  Court  of  France,  and  propofed  an  Expedition  for  fettling  One  of  Threa 
Iflands  which  he  named.  His  Propofition  was  accepted,  and  a  fmall  Force 
accordingly  fent  under  Two  Commanders  who  firft  debarked  upon  Map- 
tinico,  but  difliking  its  mountainous  Appearance  quitted  it,  and  fixed 
themfelves  on  Guadaloupe.  'Mr.  Defnambuc  no  fooner  heard  of  this, 
than  he  likewife  embarked  a  fmall  Body  of  Men,  and  took  Poflfeflion  of 
Part  of  Martinico.  The  French  met  with  no  fmall  Difficulties  in  both 
Iflands,  but  by  keeping  Meafures  at  firft  with  the  Natives,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  picking  Quarrels  with  them,  they  at  length  made  themfelves  Mas¬ 
ters  of  both  after  a  Difpute  of  about  Thirty  Years,  in  which  Space  all  our 
Iflands  were  pretty  well  fettled  \ 

A  French  Weft  India  Company  had  been  eredted  under  the  Aufpice 
of  Cardinal  Richlieu  for  the  Direction  of  their  Affairs  in  this  Part  of  the. 
World.  Their  Capital  confided  of  about  Four  thoufand  Pounds  Ster¬ 
ling,  and  this  even  in  thofe  Days  proved  fo  infignificant  that  they  Were  in 
a  little  Time  unable  to  fupport  thofe  who  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the 
Hies  before-mentioned;  and  therefore  in  a  juft  Senfe  of  their  Inability  they 
fold  the  fmaller  Iflands  to  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  granted  Martinico  and 
Guadaloupe  to  Two  of  their  Countrymen  as  Proprietors,  referving  only  the 
Sovereignty  to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  having  thus  ridded  themfelves  of 
all  their  Pofleflions  as  a  Company,  they  broke  up.  When  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  took  the  Reins  of  Government  into  his  own  Hands,  he  by 
the  Advice  of  wifer  Minifters  than  thofe  who  had  been  employed  during 
his  Minority,  e reded  a  New  Weft:  India  Company,  with  Funds  properly 
proportioned  to  the  Schemes  they  were  to  undertake.  This  Company 
was  fo  well  conducted  that  they  redeemed  all  the  Iflands,  carried  on  a  War 
againft  England  in  thofe  Parts,  and  put  their  feveral  Pofleflions  into  good 
Order,  and  a  competent  State  of  Defence.  All  this  they  did  in  fo  ffiort 
a  Space  as  Nine  Years,  and  in  return  their  Great  Monarch  difiblved  them 
and  took  all  into  his  own  Hands.  It  muff  not  be  fuppofed  that  we  were 
inactive  all  this  Time,  for  on  the  contrary  we  reduced  the  great  Ifland  of 
Jamaica,  in  which  Service  Five  thoufand  Men  from  the  other  Iflands  were 
employed,  and  after  it  was  fubdued  the  fettling  it  was  attended  with  much 
Expence  of  Men  and  Money.  Numbers  alfo  went  from  Barbadoes  to 

The  principal  Intention  in  thefe  Notes  is  to  authenticate  the  Hi  {lory,  and  to  fix  the  Dates 
"that  are  mentioned  in  the  Text  for  the  Reader’s  Eafe  and  Satisfaction.  The  Perfons  fent  from 
France  at  the  Inflance  of  Mr.  Defnambuc  were  Meffieurs  du  Pleflis  and  I’Olive,  and  they  landed 
on  Guadaloupe  July  8th  1635.  The  former  of  thefe  Gentlemen  dying,  and  the  latter  be¬ 
coming  blind  within  a  Year,  the  Company  conferred  the  Government  of  that  Ifland  on  the  Sieur 
Aubert,  who  had  been  for  fome  Time  an  Officer  in  the  Hie  of  St.  Chriftopher.  On  the  other 
Hand,  Mr.  Defnambuc  appointed  his  Nephew  Monfieur  dii  Parquet,  Governor  of  the  Colony 
that  he  fettled -ia  Martinioo. 

Surinam  ; 
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Surinam ;  which  Colony,  as  hath  been  before  obferved,  we  exchanged, 
for  New  York,  and  it  muft  be  likewife  remembred,  that  at  the  Time, 
the  French  King  eftablifhed  his  New  Company,  our  Iflands  in  the  Weft. 
Indies  were  thoroughly  improved,  and  in  the  moft  flourifhing  Condi¬ 
tion  b. 

We  kept  up  our  Claim  during  this  whole  Period  to  the  Iflands  of  Do¬ 
minica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  which  were  conftantly  in- 
ferted  in  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  Commiflion,  and  we  fent  Governors 
to  fome  of  them,  and  exercifed  other  Afts  of  Sovereignty.  It  was  ow-. 
ing  to  the  Intrigues  of  the  French  that  we  did  not  absolutely  reduce  and-; 
fettle  them,  for  while  they  were  conquering  the  other  Iflands,  they  not, 
only  willingly  permitted  the  Caribs  to  retire  into  thefe,  but  alfo  afforded 
them  the  neceffary  Afliflance  to  prevent  our  driving  them  out.  In  the 
Reign  of  James  the  Second  a  Treaty  of  Neutrality  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Two  Nations  in  the  Weft  Indies  upon  Terms,  which  confider- 
ing  their  different  Views  were  advantageous  and  acceptable  to  both.  But 
King  James  did  not  mean  to  include  thefe  Iflands  in  this  Treaty,  but  oa 
the  contrary  took  Meafures  to  fettle  them,  on  which,  under  pretence  that, 
the  Caribs  or  as  they  ftile  them  Caraibs  were  their  Allies,  the  French  in-, 
terfered  in  the  Difpute,  for  terminating  of  which  a  new  Negotiation  was. 
begun  at  the  Time  the  Revolution  took  Place.  In  the  Reign  of  King 
William,  the  Situation  of  our  Affairs  did  not  permit  us  to  profecute  our 
Rights,  and  the  fame  Reafons  feem  to  have  operated  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  King  George  the  Firft  made  a  Grant  of  St  Lucia  and  St. 
Vincent  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  who  from  a  Motive  of  Public  Spirit, 
undertook  to  fettle  them  at  a  vaft  Expence,  but  France  interfering  again. 

k  The  Firft  French  Weft  India  Company  was  eftablifhed  A.  D.  1626,  and  they  did  all  they 
could  to  fupport  the  Eftablifnments  made  by  them.  At  length  finding  themfelves  exceedingly 
involved,  they  granted  to  Mr.  du  Parquet  before-mentioned  the  Iflands  of  Martinico,  Grenada,  and 
St.  Lucia ;  and  to  the  Sieur  Rouel  the  Iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Defiderade,  and  thg 
Saints.  To  the  Commander  du  Poincy,  who  was  Grand  Crofs  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  at 
that  Time  Governor  General  of  their  Iflands,  they  fold  in  Truft  for  his  Order,  their  Part  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s  together  with  the  Iflands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  and  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  Poffeffion  of  them  was  ratified  by  the  French  King’s  Letters  Patents.  This  Firft  Company 
broke  up  A.  D.  1651.  The  Second  French  Weft  India  Company  was  created  by  Letters  Pa¬ 
tents,  dated  the  11th  July,  A.  D.  1664,  and  had  an  entire  Grant  of  all  that  the  French  pof- 
felled  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Iflands  of  America,  and  this  new  Company  was  fo  welL 
fupported,  that  in  a  very  fhort  Space  they  equipped  upwards  of  Forty  Sail  of  Ships  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Services.  Befides  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Text,  this  Company  rendered  the  French  Na¬ 
tion  many  other  beneficial  Offices,  and  particularly  took  entirely  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch,,, 
then  clofely  allied  with  France,  the  Trade  of  the  Iflands,  by  which  they  had  been  exceedingly 
enriched.  In  efife&ing  fo  much  they  had  not  only  expended  their  Capital,  but  had  run  upwards 
of  a  Million  of  Livres  in  Debt,  which  was  the  Pretence  made  ufe  of  for  diffolving  them,  th^. 
King  reimburfing  their  Capital  and  difcharging  their  Incumbrances* 
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in  favour  of  her  Indian  Allies,  Things  were  compromifed  to  prevent  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  War  upon  what  might  feem  to  be  a  private  Quarrel.  In  the 
Reign  of  King  George  the  Second  a  new  Regulation  took  Place,  by  which 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  to  which  the  French  had 
never  formed  any  Pretences,  were  declared  Neutral  Illands  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  In  this  State  Things  were  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
laft  War,  but  at  the  Conclufion  of  it  the  French  quitted  all  their  Preten- 
fions  to  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  and  ceded  the  Ifland  of 
Grenada  to  his  Majeffy  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  Ifland  of  St.  Lucia 
(thereby  admitting  our  Right)  which  we  yielded  to  the  French  who  had 
conceived  higher  Notions  of  the  Value  of  that  Ifle,  than  it  will  perhaps 
ever  be  found  to  defervec. 

In  defcribing  thefe  Iflands  we  begin  with  that  of  St.  Vincent, 
which  received  its  Name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  Twenty-fecond 
of  January,  the  Feaft  of  that  Saint.  It  lies  from  Thirteen  Degrees  to 
Thirteen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude 
Fifty-nine  Degrees  Forty  Minutes  Wed;  from  London.  At  the  Diffance  of 
between  Five  and  Six  Leagues  South  Weif  from  St.  Lucia,  Twenty-three 
South  Weft  from  Martinico,  Thirty-fix  or  as  fome  compute  Forty  South 
from  Dominica,  Twenty  Weft  by  South  from  Barbadoes,  and  Seventeen 
or  Eighteen  North  Eaft  from  Grenada.  Being  thus  fituated  diredtly  to 
the  Leeward  of  Barbadoes,  it  may  in  a  few  Hours  be  reached  from  thence, 
and  is  at  the  fame  Time  fo  feated  as  to  cover  and  conned:  the  final! 
Iflands  that  lie  between  it  and  Grenada.  It  ft  retches  in  Length  from 
South  to  North  about  Twenty-five  Miles,  and  is  about  Thirteen  in  Breadth, 
in  Circumference  between  Sixty  and  Seventy.  In  Point  of  Size  therefore 
it  differs  but  little  from  Barbadoes.  The  Climate  is  very  warm,  at  leaft  in 
the  Judgment  of  Europeans.  The  Country  is  in  general  hilly,  in  fome 
Places  mountainous,  but  interfperfed  with  a  Variety  of  pleafant  Vallies, 
and  fome  large  and  luxuriant  Plains,  the  Soil  being  every  where  very  fer- 


c  The  Treaty  of  good  Correfpondence  and  Neutrality  concluded  between  King  James  II. 
and  Lewis  XIV  bears  Date  the  5th  November  1686.  The  Motives  were  the  delivering  the 
Subjects  of  both  Crowns  from  the  Interruptions  they  met  with  from  Buccaneers,  and  the  fe- 
curing  the  Trade  of  their  refpeftive  Iflands  to  the  Powers  to  which  they  belonged.  In  A.  D. 
1718,  upon  the  Surmize  of  a  rich  Mine  in  the  Kland  of  St. » Lucia,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  made  a  Grant  of  that  Ifland  in  Property  to  the  Marfhal  d’Ellrees.  But  the  Britifh  Court 
expoftulating  upon  this  and  flic  wing  clearly,  that  the  Right  was  in  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  that 
Grant  was  recalled.  His  Majelty  King  George  I  by  Letters  Patents,  dated  aoth  June  1722,  granted 
th  is  Ifland,  with  St.  Vincent,  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  as  we  have  faid  above,  to  avoid  a 
Quarrel  between  the  Two  Nations,  it  was  agreed  that  thofe  Iflands  fhould  not  be  fettled  by 
either.  The  compleat  Ceffion  of  the  Iflands,  which  are  the  Subject  of  this  Chapter,  was  made  in 
the  fulleft  and  cleareft  Terms  by  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  lull  Peace  figned  at  Paris.,  10th  Fe¬ 
bruary,  A.  D.  1763. 
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tile,  and  the  high  Grounds  are  at  lead  in  general  eafy  of  Afcent.  Few 
Iflands  of  its  Extent  are  fo  well  watered,  for  feveral  Rivers  run  down 
from  the  Mountains,  and  fmaller  Streams  from  almofi:  every  Hill ;  there 
are  likewife  feveral  fine  Springs  at  a  little  Diflance  from  the  Sea.  The  In¬ 
habitants  raife  all  Kinds  of  Ground  Provifions  in  Plenty,  and  with  little 
Trouble.  The  Rivers  fupply  them  with  a  Variety  of  Fifh,  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Sea  that  wafhes  their  Coafts.  They  have  Abundance 
of  excellent  Fruits,  and  very  fine  Timber  fit  for  almofi;  every  ufe,  and  with 
which  they  formerly  fupplied  their  Neighbours  d. 

The  French,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  raife  Sugar,  had  feveral 
fpaciotis  Plantations  at  the  Mouths  and  on  the  Sides  of  the  Rivers, 
planted  with  Cacao  Trees,  Coffee,  Indigo,  and  fine  Tobacco.  There 
are  feveral  commodious  Bays  on  the  North  Weft  and  South  Weft  Sides, 
and  at  the  Southern  Extremity  there  is  the  deep  fpacious  fandy  Bay,  for¬ 
merly  fiiled  the  Bay  of  St.  Antonio,  but  now  Kingfton  Bay,  where  large 
Ships  may  ride  commodioufly  ;  and  there  is  faid  to  be  good  anchoring 
Ground  round  the  whole  Ifland.  It  remained  for  a  long  Space  of  Time 
.after  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Europeans  the  Head  Quarters  and  general 
Rendezvous  of  the  Caribs  or  Carai’bs,  who  from  thence  made  Expeditions 
to  the  Continent,  and  were  alfo  fometimes  very  troublefome  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Iflands.  Befides  thefe  there  are  another  Race  of  People  generally, 
though  very  improperly,  fiiled  Black  Caribs,  but  who  are  in  reality  Negroes 
defcended,  as  is  generally  believed,  fromfome  who  efcaped  out  of  a  Guinea 
Ship  wrecked  upon  the  Coafl,  and  gradually  augmented  by  fuch  as  from 
time  to  time  fled  thither  from  Barbadoes.  Thele  Nations  were  often  at 

d  A  little  Reflexion  on  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  natural  Produ<flions  of  thefe  Iflands  might 
eafily  lead  to  the  Defire  of  making  Trials,  of  what  through  the  Force  of  Skill  and  Induflry  might 
be  added  to  their  native  Stores.  But  probably  here  as  well  as  elfe-where,  fuchTrials  might  have  been 
neglefted,  it  Governor  Melvil,  a  Gentleman  alike  diflinguifhed  for  the  Warmth  of  his  public  Spi¬ 
rit  and  univerfal  Benevolence,  had  not  eflablifhed  in  this  Ifland  a  public  Garden  for  this  noble 
Purpofe,  and  put  it  under  the  Care  of  Dr.  George  Young  an  excellent  BotaniA,  to  whom  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  have  defervedly  given  a  Gold  Medal,  and  who  hath 
brought  a  Certificate  from  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of  St.  Vincent,  that  he  had  growing  in  this  Gar¬ 
den  in  the  Month  of  May  A.D.  1772  One  hundred  and  forty  healthy  Plants  of  the  true  Cinnamon. 
He  hath  alfo  ia  the  fame  Garden,  amongfl  many  other  curious  Plants,  Logwood,  Turmeric,  Eaft 
India  Mango,  Tobago  Nutmeg,  Sefamum  or  oily  Grain,  Caflia  Fiflula,  Vanelloes,  Anatto,  China 
Tallow  Tree.  He  is  likewife  preparing  to  carry  from  hence  amongfl:  many  others  the  following, 
the  Tea  Shrub,  Sago  Palm,  Gum  Storax  Tree,  Olives,  Camphire  Tree,  Florida  Starry  A  uni- 
feed,  Zant  Currant  Tree.  It  would  be  eafy  to  expatiate  on  the  Advantages  that  may  probably 
arife  from  this  Inflitutioc.  A t  prefeat  it  is  fufficient  to  have  pointed  out  to  .whom  they  will 
be  due. 


War, 
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War,  but  when  their  Quarrels  were  compofed  they  had  a  Strength  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  Strangers  from  fettling  by  force  e. 

The  French  about  Haifa  Century  ago,  at  the  Requeft  of  theCaribs,  made 
a  Defcent  from  Martinico  and  attacked  the  Negroes,  but  were  repulfed 
with  Lofs,  and  afterwards  found  it  their  Intereft  to  conciliate  a  Friendftlip 
with  both  Nations  by  means  of  Prefenfs,  and  furnishing  them  with  Arms 
and  Ammunition,  which  procured  them  the  Means  of  making  thofe  Plan¬ 
tations  that  have  been  before-mentioned.  Since  it  came  into  our  Pof- 
fefiion,  it  hath  proved  as  profitable,  though  not  quite  fo  healthy  as  could 
be  wifhed.  But  now  that  our  difagreeable  Difputes  with  the  Negroes  are 
over,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  we  may  reafonably  expeeft,  that  what 
belongs  to  us  in  the  Iiland  will  be  fpeedily  and  effectually  cultivated ;  and 
as  by  this  a  free  Circulation  of  Air  will  be  promoted,  the  Climate  be¬ 
come  more  wholefome.  The  Government  is  of  the  fame  Form  with  that 
of  our  other  Blands,  but  dependent  upon  the  Governor  and  Captain 
General,  who  refides  in  Grenada.  As  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  we 
have  not  pofTeSTed  this  or  the  other  ISles  long  enough  to  have  any  diftineft 
Accounts,  but  competent  Judges  may  frame  a  probable.  Conjecture  from 
the  Nature  and  Quantity  of  its  Produce  K. 

Dominica  received  that  Name  from  its  being  difeovered  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day,  being  Situated  in  the  Latitude  of  Fifteen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes, . 
to  Fifteen  Degrees  Forty  Minutes  North,  and  Fifty-nine  Degrees  Thirty- 
five  Minutes  of  Longitude  Wefi  from  Lorxion.  It  lies  in  the  very  Midft 

e  There  have  been  Some  Doubts  railed  as  to  the  Accounts  given  in  the  Text  of  the  coming 
in  of  the  Negroes,  on  a  SUppofition  that  they  might  be  Spanifh- Slaves  who  efcaped  from  the 
Continent,  which  however  feems  lefs  .probable.  They  have  adopted  in  fome  Degree  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Natives  who  are  the  molt  indolent  People  upon  the  Earth.  In -Conjunction  with  . 
them  they  obliged  Captain  Brathwaite  in  A.  D.  1723  to  defift  from  his  intended  Defign  of  de¬ 
barking  upon  the  Bland  in  -confequence  of  the  Duke  of -Montague’s  Grant,  being  abundantly 
fupplied  at  that  Time  with  Arms- and  Ammunition  from  the  French.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a 
very  low  State,  but  Bill  they  are  intitled  to  Juftice  and  Humanity,  more  efpecially  when  con- 
jidered  as  Subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Force  may  re  (train,  but  Kindnefs  only  can  fub- 
due.  They  railed  Ground  Provifions,  Poultry,  and  other  Things  for  theUfeof  the  French,  and  there 
feems  to  be  no  Reafon  to  doubt  that  by  Gentlenefs  and  good  Treatment  they  might  be  made  in 
like  Manner  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to  us,  and  with  a  very  little  Iaduftry  live  comfortably  and 
in  Peace. 

t  What  hath  been  faid  of  this  Bland  in  refpect-  to  its  prefent  and  future  Confequence  to  this 
Country  will  be  better  (hewn  and  more  fully  corroborated  from  the  State  of  its  Exportations  in 
A.  D.  1770,  which were  Cotton  284  Bags  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Bag. .2840. 1.  Coffee  4818  Hun¬ 
dred-weight  One  Quarter  Six  Pound,  at  Three  Pound  Five  Shillings  per  Hundred-weighf, 
15,659  i.  9s.  8£<L  Cacao  iooo  Hogiheads  aud  One  Barrel  at  Twenty-five  Pounds  per 
Kead  and  Twelve  Pounds  per  Barrel,  25,012  1.  Rum  346  Hogiheads  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Kogf- 
heacf,  3460  1.  Sugar,  2866  Hog  (heads  at  e  7- 1.  10  s.  per  Hogfhead,  50,155  1.  In  all  to  Great  BrU 
tain  97,1.26 1.  9  s.  8i_  d.  Tq. North  America  13,375  1.  Total  1 10,5.01 1.  9  s.  8.|  d. 
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of  the  French  Iflands,  at  the  Diftance  of  Eight  Leagues  North  by  Weft 
from  Martinjco,  about  the  lame  Diftance  South  South  Eaft  from  Guada- 
loupe;  the  fmall  Iflands  called  The  Saints  lying  between  them,  Five 
Leagues  South  Weft  from  Marigalante,  about  Forty  Leagues  North  from 
St.  Vincent’s,  about  the  fame  Diftance  North  Weft  from  Barbadoes,  and 
about  Seventy  Leagues  North  and  by  Eaft  from  Grenada.  It  is  ftretched 
out  from  North  Eaft  to  South  Weft  in  the  Form  of  a  Bow,  of  which  the 
Leeward  Side,  which  makes  but  an  indifferent  Appearance  at  Sea,  re- 
prefents  the  String.  A  very  noble  Ifland  it  is,  between  Thirty  and  Forty 
Miles  in  length,  about  Fifteen  in  Breadth,  and  upwards  of  Ninety  in 
Circumference.  The  Climate  is  remarkably  warm  even  for  that  Part  of 
the  World,  though  the  Air  is  very  thin  and  pure,  and  the  Country  from 
thence  reputed  to  be  healthy.  In  its  Appearance  it  is  rough  and  moun¬ 
tainous  more  efpecially  towards  the  Sea,  but  within  there  are  rich  and  plea- 
fant  Vallies,  and  a  few  fine  Plains  §. 

The  Mountains  are  not  fteep,  and  the  Soil  is  every  where  a  deep 
black  Mould,  wonderfully  fertile,  and  not  eafily  exhaufted.  There  is 
in  it  a  Sulphur  Mountain,  and  One  in  which  the  French  believe  there  is 
a  Gold  Mine.  No  Place  can  be  better  watered,  as  there  are  Thirty 
Rivers,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  feverai  Miles.  There  are  feveral 
hot  Springs,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  Report  of  our  own  Country¬ 
men,  who  made  Trial  of  them  a  Century  ago,  are  not  inferior  in  their 
Virtues  to  thofe  of  Bath.  Bananas,  Potatoes,  and  Manioc,  from  which 
Caftada  Bread  is  made,  and  which  in  thefe  Parts  are  ftiled  Ground  Pro- 
vifions,  are  here  in  great  Plenty  and  in  their  feveral  Kinds  are  all  re¬ 
markably  good.  All  Kind  of  Vegetables  they  have  in  Abundance,  the 
richeft  Fruits  particularly  the  fineft  Pine  Apples  in  the  Weft  Indies;  in- 
exhauftible  Stores  of  Timber  of  all  Kinds.  Hogs  wild  and  tame.  Variety 

g  This  Ifland  was  difeovered  by  Admiral  Columbus  on  Sunday  November  the  3d,  A.  D. 
1493  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  fettled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Accounts 
we  had  of  it  in  former  Times  were  but  very  indifferent,  from  our  being  acquainted  only 
with  its  Coaffs.  The  French  took  great  Care  to  decry  and  mifreprefent  it,  as  mountain¬ 
ous,  barren,  and  a  fit  Habitation  only  for  the  Savages  ;  though  the  more  ancient  Writers  of  their 
own  place  it  in  quite  another  Light,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  One  of  the 
faireft  and  fineft  Iflands  in  thefe  Parts.  The  conftant  Correfpondence  kept  up  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Martinico  with  the  Caribs  in  this  Ifie  enabled  them  to  prepoffefs  thofe  poor 
People  with  the  moft  dreadful  Ideas  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  Father  Labat,  after  giving  a  moft 
unfavourable  Pifture  of  Dominica,  fays  very  ingenuoufly,  that  infignificant  as  it  was,  the 
Englifh  had  made  feveral  Attempts  upon  it,  which  they  had  ufed  all  imaginable  Pains  to  frus¬ 
trate,  as  knowing  the  bad  Confequences  that  muft  refult  to  them  from  our  becoming  poflefled  of 
this  I  lie. 
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of  Game  and  Abundance  of  Poultry,  with  all  which  the  Natives  fupplied 
Martinico  in  great  Abundance  h. 

The  Caribs  here  were  formerly  very  numerous,  and  reputed  the  braved; 
and  the  mod;  robuft  of  any  in  the  Ifles.  They  are  now  much  diminifhed,  of 
which  the  French  taking  Advantage,  had  fettled  almofl  all  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Coaft,  and  railed  in  their  fpacious  Plantations, .  Cacao,  Coffee, 
and  fome  Canes.  At  the  North  Weft  End  of  the  Ifland  there  is  a  deep 
capacious  fandy  Bay,  which  from  his  Highnefs’s  anchoring  in  it  for  fome 
Time  with  his  Fleet,  hath  born  ever  fince  the  Name  of  Prince  Rupert. 
It  is  covered  from  mod  Winds  by  the  Mountains  round  it,  and  hath  more 
than  once  been  the  Station  of  our  Squadrons  when  in  thofe  Seas.  There 
are  befides  many  other  Bays  and  Inlets,  and  very  fafe  anchoring  Ground 
on  the  Leeward  Side  of  the  Ifland,  notwithftanding  the  Insinuations  of  the 
French  to  the  contrary,  for  which  they  had  their  Reafons.  This,  as  well 
as  the  Ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  was  when  fird  ceded  to  us  dependent  upon 
Grenada,  but  is  fince  become  a  feparate  Government  and  a  free  Port  ef- 
tabliflied  therein  h 

The  Ifland  of  Grenada,  is,  except  Tobago,  the  mod  Southern  of  all 
the  Antilles,  was  difcovered  by  and  received  its  Name  from  Admiral  Co¬ 
lumbus,  who  finding  it  drong  by  Situation  and  very  full  of  People,  made 
no  Attempt  upon  it.  It  lies  from  Eleven  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  to 
Twelve  Degrees  Five  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  though  fome  of  the 
lated  French  Maps  place  it  from  Twelve  Degrees  Five  Minutes  to 

k  One  great  Advantage  of  Dominica  lies  in  the  great  Variety  of  its  Soils,  their  different  Situa¬ 
tions  and  Expofitions,  fo  that  not  only  every  Thing 'that  grows  in  the  other  Iflands  may  with 
Facility  and  Certainty  be  raifed  here,  but  alfo  farther  Improvements  made  by  the  Introdu&ion 
of  valuable  Plants  from  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  even  thofe  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  There  is  a  vaft 
Variety  of  Timber  here  for  a  Variety  of  Purpofes,  particularly  Rofe  Wood,  and  others  proper 
for  the  Ufe  of  Cabinet-makers,  as  well  as  for  Building,  of  which  due  Care  ought  to  be  taken. 
The  Rivers  afford  an  Opportunity  of  conftrufling  Mills,  which  is  a  Circumffance  that  muff 
prove  very  advantageous  to  the  Planters.  The  native  Caribs  that  Bill  remain  were  exceedingly 
ufeful  in  many  Refpeffs.  to  the  French,  in  furnifhing  Provifions  of  all  Kinds  to  their  Planters  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  being  treated  with  Juflice  and  Lenity,  to 
which  as  Men,  and  Subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  furely  entitled,  they  may 
likewife  be  made  ferviceable  to  us. 

i  The  making  Dominica  an  independent  Government  was  certainly  intended  to  promote  the 
fpeedy  fettling  of  this  Ifland,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  belt  fituated  of  any  in  our  Po/reffion 
for  a  free  Port ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  great  Advantages  may  refult  from  thence,  in  Proportion 
as  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  increafe.  The  Exportations  from  hence,  A.  D.  1770,  were,  of 
Coffee  10,380  Hundred-weight  Three  Quarrers  Twelve  Pounds,  33,7371.  '15  s.  8^-d.  Cacao 
285  Hogfheads,  7125  1.  Rum,  Thirteen  Hogfheads,  130  1.  Sugar,  307  Hogfheads,  5372  1.  10  s. 
In  all  to  Great  Britain,  46,3651.  5  s.  8fd.  To  North  America  16,496!.  10  s.  In  the  Whole 
63,856!.  15  s.  8  d. 
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Twelve  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes,  and  in  the  Longitude  ef  Sixty -one 
Degrees  Weft  from  London.  It  is  fttuated  about  Eighteen  Leagues  South 
Weft  from  St.  Vincent,  Thirty-five  from  St.  Lucia,  Thirty-five  Leagues 
South  Weft  by  Weft  from  Barbadoes,  about  Fifty  Leagues  South  Weft 
from  Martinico  j  and  between  Sixty  and  Seventy  Leagues  South  South 
Weft  from  Dominica,  fomewhat  more  than  Twenty  Leagues  North  Weft 
from  Tobago,  between  Ninety  and  One  hundred  Leagues  South  from 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  about  Thirty  Leagues  North  from  the  Spanish  Main. 
In  Length  about  Thirty  Engfifh  Miles,  and  Thirteen  in  Breadth  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  Accounts  hitherto  received.  The  Climate  is  certainly 
warm,  but  fo  tempered  by  the  regular  Returns  of  the  Sea  Breeze  as  to 
be  rendered  very  tolerable.  The  Air  is  generally  pure  and  ferene;  and 
though  fuch  as  came  firft  were  frequently  vifited  by  a  Kind  of  Fever, 
which  however  feldom  proved  mortal,  yet  as  the  Woods  have  been  opened 
and  the  Country  better  cultivated  this  no  longer  excites  any  Apprehenfions, 
but  when  it  happens  is  confidered  as  a  temporary  Inconvenience  ;  to  balance 
which,  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  Seafonings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  are  more  regular  here  than  in  the  other  Iflands,  the  Blaft  not  fre¬ 
quent,  though  not,  as  the  French  Writers  fay,  altogether  unknown,  and 
as  yet  no  Hurricane  hath  ever  been  feltL 

There  is  a  Chain  of  Mountains,  fome  of  them  pretty  high,  which  runs 
from  South  to  North,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  ifland  there  are  Hills  but 
of  a  very  gentle  Afcent,  and  confequently  capable  of  Cultivation.  Both 
the  Mountains  and  the  Hills  are  of  great  Utility,  as  from  them  larger  and 
lefifer  Streams,  feveral  of  which  deferve  the  Name  of  Rivers,  roli  down 
in  gentle  Currents  on  both  Sides  the  Ifland.  There  are  alio  Plenty  of 
Springs,  fome  Salt  Ponds,  and  a  few  Lakes,  of  which  only  Two  are  of  any 
confiderable  Size.  The  Soil  is  of  feveral  Kinds,  but  chiefly  of  a  deep, 

k  The  French  were  certainly  long  enough  Matters  of  this  Ifland  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
Faffs  mentioned  in  the  Text ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  Reafon  to  quettion  their  Authority. 
The  Seafonings,  as  they  are  called  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  are  the  regular  Returns  of  Rain, 
for  in  all  the  Antilles  the  Inhabitants  reckon  only  Winter,  which  is  the  rainy,  and  Summer, 
which  is  the  dry  Seafon.  The  former  perhaps  might  with  equal  Propriety  be  called  the  Spring, 
and  the  latter  the  Autumn,  The  Rains  begin  about  the  Middle,  at  leatt  before  the  End  of  July, 
and  latt  to  December;  not  that  it  rains  continually,  but  that  there  is  very  feldom  a  Day  with¬ 
out  Rain,  upon  which  the  Fertility  of  the  Country  depends,  and  thence  their  Regularity  is 
juttly  confidered  as  a  very  great  Blefling.  The  Blaft  is  a  Malady  incident  to  the  Sugar  Cases 
both  in  ours  and  in  the  French  Iflands,  the  Caufe  of  which  being  unknown,  no  Remedy  hath 
been  hitherto  found  againft  it.  As  to  Hurricanes,  the  common  Opinion  in  the  Weft  Indies  is, 
that  they  happen  between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  Offober,  which  in  general  may 
be  true  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  Happinefs  to  lie  out  of  the  Track  of  thefe  dettruftive 
Tempefts.  Theft  Advantages,  therefore,  taken  together,  may  be  juttly  confidered  as  very  (lif¬ 
ting  u  idled  Recommendations  of  this  Ifland. 

rich; 
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rich,  black  Mould  which  is  very  fertile.  There  are  large  Woods  ef 
various  Kinds  of  fine  Timber,  in  which,  while  in  the  Hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  great  Deal  of  Game.  In  refpebt  to  Ground  Proviiions, 
Vegetables  of  all  Kinds,  rich  Fruits,  Animals,  River  and  Sea  Fifh,  it  is 
inferior  to  none  of  the  Ifiands.  In  reference  to  Productions  that  en¬ 
ter  into  Commerce,  it  was  generally  allowed,  that  whatever  they  were. 
Sugar,  Cacao,  Coffee,  Cotton,  or  Tobacco,  for  all  in  their  Turns  have 
been  raifed  there,  they  were  the  very  beff  in  their  refpective  Kinds.  It 
hath  been  afferted  on  good  Authority  that  the  true  Cinnamon  and  Nut- 
:meg  Trees  have  been  found  in  the  Forefts,  and  therefore  however  necef- 
fary  it  may  be  to  clear  the  Country,  the  Woods  fhould  be  cut  with 
Caution  and  under  proper  Infpedionh 

But  what  adds  exceedingly  to  the  Worth  of  this  Ifle,  and  which.,  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  other  Advantages,  would  have  rendered  it  highly  va¬ 
luable,  are  Two  very  fine  Ports,  Calivenie  at  the  South  Eaft  Extremity  of 
the  llland,  which  is  fingularly  fafe  and  fpacious,  compofed  of  an  outward 
and  an  inward  Flarbour,  the  latter  having  Seven  Fathom  Water  and  a  foft 
muddy  Bottom.  The  other  at  the  South  Weft  End  is  called  the  Care- 
nage,  the  Harbour  of  Port  Royal  or  the  Old  Port,  always  efteemed  One 
mf  the  heft  in  the  Weft  Indies.  At  the  Entrance  it  is  about  a  Quarter 
of  a  Mile  broad,  but  fo  capacious  within  as  to  hold  with  Eafe  a  Squadron 
of  Twenty- five  Ships  of  the  Line,  and  fo  covered  as  that  they  may  ride 
with  Safety  in  refpeCt  either  to  Wind  or  Weather.  At  a  fmall  Diftance 
from  this  Port  there  is  a  very  deep  Lake  of  confiderable  Extent,  which 
by  the  cutting  of  a  Sand  Bank  that  divides  them  might  be  joined  to  the 
Harbour,  and  would  then  become  as  fine  a  Bafon  as  could  be  wifhed,  and 
where  any  Number  of  Ships  might  be  very  commodioufly  careened.  As 
the  Eaft  Side  of  the  llland  is  the  plaineft  and  heft  cultivated,  and  as  the 
Planters  found  the  Conveyance  of  their  Sugars  to  either  of  the  Ports  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  attended  with  much  Trouble  and  Expence,  they  were  de- 

,v  There  are  many  Reafons  that  may  ferve  to  juflify  what  is  Paid  in  the  Text.  All  the  old 
Writers  agree,  that  though  many  or  molt  of  the  Trees  that  grow  in  One  grow  alfo  in  the  Reft 
of  the  Antilles,  yet  that  however  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  One  or  Two  Ifiands,  and  inftance 
more,  efpecially  in  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Croix.  It  may  therefore  be  very  expedient  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  the  different  Kinds  that  grow  here,  in  order  to  preferve  fuch  as  are  molt  valuable. 
Some  Caadon  ought  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  cutting  down  the  reft,  fince,  before  the  French  pre¬ 
vented  them,  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  cut  great  Quantities  of  Mill  Timber  here  and  in  the 
Grenadines,  which  afterwards  they  procured  as  they  could  from  Santa  Lucia;  and  being 
now  precluded  from  that  Ifland,  there  is  the  more  Reafon  for  their  being  furnrfhed  again  from 
this.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  an  injudicious  and  indifcriminate  Deftrtnfdon  of  Wood  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  altered  the  Seafons  in  fome  of  our  Ifiands,  which  ought  to  be  a  Caution  in  refpeft 
to  Grenada,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  they  are  perfectly  regular  at  prefent. 
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firous  of  finding  fome  Means  to  fiiip  them  more  commodioufiy.  Onr  Sea¬ 
men,  to  whom  nothing  feems  impracticable,  have  accomplifhed  this  by 
venturing  through  feveral  Reefs  of  Rocks  into  a  Bay  that  lies  very  deep' 
within  Land,  but  is  fo  commodious  for  the  Purpofe  of  loading  Sugars  as 
to  become,  notwithftanding  the  Difficulty  of  its  Entrance,  One  of  the 
mod  frequented  in  the  Bland,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  Name  of 
Port  Grenville.  With  all  thefe  Advantages,  and  few  Iflands  can  boafl  fo 
many,  the  French  wrere  very  long  in  Pofieffion  of  it  before  they  made 
it  turn  to  any  Account,  and  this  notwithstanding  various  Reprefentations  of 
the  numerous  Benefits  that  might  have  been  derived  from  it  A  Cir- 
cumftance  very  fortunate  for  us,  and  which  there  is  little  Doubt  that  we 

ilo all  improve,  and  that  in  a  very  high  Degree. 

•  \ 

There  firetches  from  the  Northern  Extremity  of  Grenada  in  a  North 
North  Eaft  Direction  a  long  Range  of  fmall  Ifiands  for  the  Space  of  more 
than  Twenty  Leagues.  Thefe  except  the  Round  Ifland  are  all  but  very 
little,  having  narrow  Channels  between  them,- navigable  only  by  Boats, 
and  not  always  by  them  with  Safety.  The  Indians  called  them  Begos, 
the  Spaniards  Grenadillas,  and  the  French  the  Grenadines,  their  Number 
is  not  very  well  afcertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  they  are  fome- 
what  more  than  Twenty,  Small  as  they  are,  in  point  of  Climate  thev 
are  exceedingly  pleafant,  have  a  rich  deep  Soil,  and  are  very  capable  of 
Improvement.  The  People  of  Barbadoes,  though  not  without  fome 
Hazard,  vifited  them  formerly  for  the  Sake  of  the  excellent  Timber  that  • 
grew  upon  them.  . 

Besides  thefe  there  are  Five  other  Ifiands  more  confiderable  in  many  Re- 
fpects.  The  Firfi:  of  thefe,  that  is  the  nearefi:  to  Grenada,  from  wdaich 
it  is  diftant  only  Five  Leagues,  bears  Fill  the  Indian  Name  of  Cariouacou, 
about  Twenty  Miles  in  Compafs,  and  by  thofe.  who  Should  be  heft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  represented  as  One  of  the  faired:  and  find!  Spots  in  this 

™  This  Ifland  was -upwards  of  a  Century  in  the  Hands' of  the  French.  They  had  their 
Views  upon  it  early,  but  the  Natives  were  then  fa  numerous,,  and  fo  much  upon  their  Guard, 
that  they  durfl  not  attempt  it.  At  length  Mr.  du  Parquet  planned  and  eftablifhed  a  Settle¬ 
ment,  having  firft  paid  a  Confiderauon  to  the  Indians  for  tbeir  Confent.  In  the  Space  of  Seven 
Years  he  fold  it  to  the  Count  of  Cerillac  for  Ninety  thoufand.  Livres.  It  was  certainly  a  cheap 
Purchafe  if  it  had  been  .well  managed.  The  Royal  Company  redeemed  it.  If  was  refumed 
from  them,  and  made  a  royal  Government  ;  fo  that  in  the  Ihort  Space  of  Twenty-four  Y'ears 
this  Colony  was  expofed  to  Two  Maffacres  by  the- Indians,-  Three  InSurreftions  amongft  thetn- 
felves,  and  Five  Revolutions  in  the  Form  of.  their  Government.  At  the  Beginning  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Century  it  was  not  in  a  much  better.  State  than  when  originally  fettled.  By  Degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Inhabitants  began  to  thrive,  chiefly  by  a  clandefline  Trade  with  the  Dutch,'  to  which 
the  French  Government  put  an  entire  Stop  ;  yet  even  after  this  it  is  faid  to  have  yielded,  in  its 
mold  flourifhing  .Staie,  not  more  than  Twelve  thoufand  of  their  Hogfheads  of  Sugar  annually. 

Part- 
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Part  of  America,  enjoying  a  Climate  equally  wholefome  and  pleafant,  t 
Soil  wonderfully  fertile,  abounding  with  valuable  Timber,  as  well 
as  fine  Fruit  Trees.  But  what  diftinguifhes  it  mod,  and  which  induced 
more  than  One  Recommendation  to  the  French  Court,  is  its  having  an 
Harbour  as  fafe,  as  fpacious,  and  as  commodious  as  any  that  this  Part  of  the 
World  can  boaft,  and  communicating  by  a  narrow,  though  a  deep  Chan¬ 
nel,  with  a  Lagune,  in  which,  without  any  Afliftance  from  Art,  Ships 
may  careen  very  conveniently,  and  which,  its  Situation  confidered,  can¬ 
not  but  draw  our  Attention.  On  the  next  of  thefe  Ifles  the  French  have 
bellowed  the  Name  of  the  Union,  though  in  fact  there  are  Two  Iflands, 
One  Three  and  the  other  Two  Leagues  in  Extent.  The  Third  is  called 
Cannouan  of  Caouanne,  a  Word  which  the  French  have  adopted  from 
the  Indians,  and  which  fignifies  a  particular  Kind  of  Tortoife,  of  which' 
there  are  or  at  leaft  were  Numbers,  and  thofe  of  a  large  Size,  that  went 
to  lay  their  Eggs  thereon.  It  is  about  Nine  Miles  in  Length  and  Three 
in  Breadth.  The  Fourth  is  called  Mufkito  Ifland,  nearly  the  fame 
Size,  and  diflant  from  the  laft-mentioned  about  Two  Leagues.  Thefe 
are  much  of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  that  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed,  and  as  for  many  Reafons  they  merit,  fo  there  is  little  Reafon  to 
doubt'  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  we  fhali  continue  to  improve  and  reap 
confiderahle  Advantages  from. them  n. 

The  Fifth  and  laft,  which  lies  about  a  Mile  from  the  Mufkito  Bland, 
and  not  above  Two  Leagues  South  Weft  from  St.  Vincent’s,  is  Bequiaj 
which  as  the  French  Writers  afiert,  is  between  Twenty  and  Thirty  Miles 
in  Circumference.  The  French  bellowed  upon  it  the  Name  of  Little 
Martinico,  becaufe  infelled  with  venomous  Serpents,  a  Circumftance 
peculiar  to  that  Hie  and  St.  Lucia ;  theReptiles  in  the  other  Illes,  though 
feme  of  them  efpeciaily  in  Dominica  of  a  very  large  Size  and  difagreeable 
Appearance,  yet  are  abfolutely  harmlefs,  In  Point  of  Climate  and  Soil 

11  The  Vigour  and  Induftry  of  our  Planters  hath  been  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  the 
Tndolence  and  Want  of  Spirit  in  the  French.  For  though  we  have  been  fo  Ihort  a  Time 
fettled  here,  thefe  numerous  ftflands,'  of  which  they  fcarce  made  any  Ufe  at  all,  have  found 
Owners,  and  are  either  improving  or  improved.  Thelflet  Rond,  as  the  French  called  it,  or  the 
Round  Ifland,  is  in  the  Hands  of  a  Gentleman  who  propofes  to  ereeft  an  Indigo  Work  there,  with 
great  Probability  of  Succefs.  The  greateft  Part  of  that  prodigious  Quantity  of  Cotton  annually 
exported  hither,  hath  been  rai fed  on  Cariouacou ;  for  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  but 
few  Cotton  Plantations  upon  Grenada.  The  reft  are  all  turned  to  fome  ufeful  Purpofe  or 
other,  and  without  Q_ueftion  will  be  ftill  farther  improved  in  Time.  The  Want  of  Water  in 
moft  of  them,  which  the  French  confidered  as  an  infurtnounwbic  Difficulty,  will  not  appear 
fo  to  us,  fince  befides  our  own  Ifland  of  Antigua,  and  the  Dutch  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia,  there 
are  feveral  others  full]/  inhabited  and  cultivated,  notwithstanding  this  Defedh,  and,  which  is  ftill 
more,  notwithftanding  they  are  deftitnte  of  many  of  the  Advantages  which  thefe  Iflands  poflefs, 
more  efpeciaily  in  regard  to^Ports  ;  for  St.  Euftatia  hath  nothing  more  than  a  Road;  and  this 
is  iikewife  the  Cafe  of  others. 

this 
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th  Is  hath  highly  commended,  as  alfo  for  the  delicious  Fruits  growing 
thereon,  fome  dyeing  Woods  which  well  deferve  to  be  enquired  after,  and 
which  is  of  ftill  higher  Importance,  a  fafe  and  fpacious  Port,  of  which  the 
French  made  great  Ufe  in  the  lafl:  War.  It  is  on  the  other  Hand  faid  that 
this  Ifland  being  almoft  entirely  flat,  is  from  that  Circumftance  deftitute 
of  frefn  Water,  which  however  we  have  reafon  to  conceive  may  by  the 
ufual  Helps  be  fully  fupplied,  flnee  the  Number  and  Height  of  its  Trees 
clearly  fliews  that  the  Seafons  are  regular,  and  the  Rains  copious.  Thefe 
Ifles  and  Iflets,  though  already  Objects  of  Attention,  may  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  when  all  their  Properties  come  to  be  thoroughly  underflood,  be 
found  capable  of  being  converted  to  a  Variety  of  beneficial  Ufes,  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  which  we  have  at  prefent  any  Conception,  but  which  may  be 
gradually  fuggefted  to  the  enterprizing  Abilities  of  our  Planters,  aflifted  by 
the  Lights  continually  furniflied  by  Experience.  This  Sentiment  is  in  fome 
Degree  warranted  by  the  numerous  Advantages  that  are  already  derived 
as  well  as  thofe  that  are  ftill  expended  from  the  Skill  and  Labour  of  our 
induflrious  Countrymen  in  the  larger  Ifland  of  Grenada 

The  lafl  of  the  ceded  Iflands,  though  in  a  Coiirfe  of  Years  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  found  the  leaft  conflderable,  is  Tobago,  difeovered,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  fettled  by  the  Spaniards.  It  lies  in  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  Eleven  Degrees  Ten  Minutes  North,  and  Fifty-nine  Degrees  Forty 
Minutes  Longitude  Weft  from  London,  about  Forty  Leagues  South  by 

0  It  was  certainly  no  fmall  Advantage  to  us,  that  when  this  fine  Tfland  came  into  our  Hands  it 
was  already  peopled  and  planted,  though  it  mult  be  confefTed  but  very  indifferently.'  It  gave 
us  however  an  immediate  Opportunity  of  entering  upon  Improvements,  and  to  the  Honour  of 
our  new  Settlers,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  they  have  pufhed  on  thefe  with  equal  Induftry  and 
Succefs.  All  the  old  Eflates  are  now  in  a  Condition  much  fuperior  to  what  they  were,  and  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  the  Number  of  them  is  increafed  One  Third.  Thofe  under  Coffee  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  State  they  were,  except  fome  that  have  b^en  converted  to  Sugar.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  there  is  ftill  about  a  Third  Part  of  the  Ifland  uncultivated,  and 
though  a  conflderable  Proportion  of  this  being  mountainous  cannot  be  improved,  yet  the  Re¬ 
mainder  affords  Room  to  hope  we  may  ftill  fee  them  carried  much  farther.  The  Exports  from 
this  Illand  from  the  Fifth  of  January  A.  D.  1770  to  the  Fifth  of  January  1771  were  as  follows. 
Cotton,  11  Bales,  3472  Bags,  at  12  1.  per  Bale  and  10 1.  per  Bag,  34,852  b  Coffee  15,927  cwt. 
1  qr.  13  lb.  49,773  1.  is.  3d.  Cacao,  327  Hhds,  1104  Bags  and  Barrels,  at  25  1.  per  Hhd. 
and  12  1.  per  Barrel,  21,423  b  Hides  261  at  7  s.  per  Hide,  91  1.  7  s.  Rum  1169  Hhds. 
1 1,690b  To  Ireland  723  Hhds.  7,230  1.  Clayed  Sugar  2692  Hhds.  35  Tierces,  and  30  Barrels, 
at  20  1.  per  Hhd,  15b  per  Tierce  and  5  b  per  Barrel,  54,515  b  Do.  Mnfcovado,  15,312  Hhds. 
322  Tierces,  63  Barrels,  at  17  b  10  s.  per  Hhd.  12  1.  per  Tierce  and  4  b  per  Barrel,  272,076b 
In  all  451,650  1.  8  s.  3  d.  Imported  from  the  other  Iflands  and  exported  hither  3326  1.  10  s. 
To  North  America  51,061b  7  s.  6  d.  To  the  other  Iflands  671b  10  s.  Total  506,709  1. 
15  s.  9  d. 
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Weft  from  Barbadoes,  Thirty-five  South  Eaft  from  St.  Vincents,  Twenty 
South  Eaft  from  Grenada,  Twelve  North  Eaft  from  the  Spanifti  Ifland  of 
Trinidada,  and  between  Thirty  and  Forty  North  Eaft  from  the  Spanifii 
Main.  According  to  the  lateft  Accounts  we  have  received  it  is  fomewhat 
more  than  Thirty  Miles  in  Length  from  North  Eaft  to  South  Weft,  be¬ 
tween  Eight  and  Nine  in  Breadth,  and  from  Twenty-three  to  Twenty- 
five  Leagues  in  Circumference  p. 

The  Climate  notwithftanding  its  Vicinity  to  the  Line  is  fo  tempered  by 
Breezes  from  the  Sea,  as  to  be  very  fupportable  even  to  Europeans,  and 
hath  the  fame  Advantages  with  that  of  Grenada  in  having  regular  Seafons, 
and  alfo  in  being  exempt  from  Hurricanes.  There  are  throughout  the 
Illand  many  rifing  Grounds,  though,  except  at  the  North  Eaft  Extremity, . 
there  is  no  Part  of  it  that  can  be  ftiled  mountainous,  and  even  there  the: 
Country  is  far  from  being  rugged  or  impafiable.  The  Soil,  if  we  may 
credit  either  Dutch  or  French  Writers,  is  as  fertile  and  luxuriant,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  any  of  the  Iflands,  and  very  finely  diverfified.  Ground  Pro-- 
vifions  of  all  Sorts  have  been  raifed  in  thegreateft  Plenty,  a  vaft  Variety  of 
Vegetables  excellent  in  their  Kind,  fome  for  Food,  fome  for  Pfayfic.  Al- 
moft  every  Species  of  ufeful  Timber  is  to  be  found  here,  and  fome  of 
an  enormous  Size,  amongft  others  the  true  Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg-trees, 
as  the  Dutch  confefs,  and  of  which  none  could  be  better  Judges.  Whole 
Groves  of  Saflafras,  and  of  Trees  that,  bear  the  true  Gum  Copal,  with 
other  odoriferous  Plants  that  render  the  Air  wholefome  and  pleafant.  As  < 
well  watered  as  can  be  wifhed,  with  Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sea  on  both; 

p  We  vifited  this  Ifland  very  early,  Sir  R.obert  Dudley  being  there  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  that  of  Charles  the  FirR  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  procured  a  Grant  of  this, 
with  Two  other  fmali  Iflands,  but  died  before  he  was  able  to  carry  into  Execution  his  Defign 
of  fettling  them.  In  A.  D.  1632  fome  Merchants  of  Zealand  fent  over  a  fmali  Colony  thither, 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  New  Walcheren,  but  before  they  were  able  thoroughly  toeRablifh  them- 
felves  they  were  deflroyed  by  the  Indians  aflifled  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  Ten  Years  after 
James  Duke  of  Courland  fent  a  Colony  thither,  who  fettled  themfelves  upon  Great  Courland 
Bay,  and  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs  in  planting.  A.  D.  1654  Meflieurs  Adrian  and  Cornelius 
Lampfins,  Two  opulent  Merchants  of  Flufliing,  fent  a  confiderable  Number  of  People  thither, 
who  fettled  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Ifland,  and  lived  in  Amity  with  the  Courlanders  until  they 
learned  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  feized  the  Perfon  of  their  Duke  and  difpoflefled  him  of 
his  Dominions,  when  they  attacked  and  forced  his  Subjects  to  fubmit.  The  Duke  being  after¬ 
wards  reflored,  he  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  Grant,  dated  the  17th  of  November  1664,  of  this 
Ifland.  In  the  FirR  Dutch  War  fome  Privateers  of  ours  plundered  the  Dutch  Settlement,  which  > 
Lofs  however  they  quickly  repaired.  In  the  Second  Dutch  War  the  Count  d’ERrees  by  order 
of  his  MaRer  totally  ruined  it  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Year  1677,  an^  from  that  Time  it  continued 
wafle  till  we.  took  Poffcffion  of  it  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Sides, 
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Sides,,  many  fmaller  Streams,  and  fine  frefh  Springs  in  almofl:  every  Part 
of  the  Ifland.  The  Sea  Coafi:  is  indented  by  Ten  or  Twelve  fair  and 
ipacious  Bays,  and  there  are  amongfi:  thefe  One  or  Two  Ports  capable  of 
receiving  as  large  Ships  as  ever  vifited  thofe  Seas.  Wild  Hogs  in  great 
Plenty,  Abundance  of  Fowls  of  different  Kinds,  and  a  vafi:  Variety  of  Sea 
and  River  Fifh.  With  all  thefe  Advantages  it  may  be  fafely  concluded, 
that  with  proper  Cultivation  this  for  its  Size  will  be  rendered  as  lucrative 
as  any  of  our  Pofieflions  in  America,  and  what  gives  greater  Weight  to  this 
Aflertion  is,  that  during  the  fhort  Time  the  Dutch  were  pofleffed  of  it, 
this  Character  of  Tobago  was  fully  juffified  by  Experience  cl. 

In  the  mountainous  Part  near  the  Sea  there  are  a  few  native  Indians 
fettled,  who  are  as  quiet,  harmlefs,  and  docile  Creatures  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  fo  that  if  they  fhould  be  of  no  Service,  it  is  certain  they  cannot 
give  us  the  leafl  Umbrage.  At  the  North  Eaft  Extremity  lies  Little  Toba¬ 
go,  which  is  Two  Miles  long,  and  about  Half  a  Mile  broad,  very  capable 
of  Improvement.  It  is  indeed  amazing  with  what  Alacrity  and  Suc- 
cefs  the  fettling  this  Ifle  hath  been  carried  on,  and  how  great  a  Progrefs 
is  already  made  not  only  on  the  Coafi  but  through  the  whole  interior  Part 
of  the  Country,  to  which  the  numerous  Bays,  wherein  Ships  may  load 
and  difcharge  their  Cargoes  with  perfect  Eafe  and  Safety,  have  not  a 
little  contributed,  infomuch  that  if  our  mofl  recent  Informations  may  be 
depended  upon,  there  are  upwards  of  Forty  Sugar  Eflates  on  the  Ifland,  and 
others  are  daily  forming,  fo  that  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Years  there  is  the 

1  In  the  former  Note  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that  though  the  Dutch  were  here  about  Twenty 
Years,  yet  in  that  Space  their  Tenure  was  but  very  precarious,  however  they  exported  large 
Quantities  of  Tobacco,  Sugar,  Caffia,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Saflafras,  Gum  Copal,  Cacao,  R.o- 
cou,  Indigo,  and  Cotton,  befides  rich  Woods,  Materials  for  Dyeing,  Drugs  of  different  Kinds, 
and  feveral  Sorts  of  delicious  Sweetmeats.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  however  in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of 
his  Difcourfe  upon  Trade  hath  the  following  very  remarkable  Paflage  refpc&ing  this  Ifland, 
**  The  Dutch,  fays  he,  did  never  much  thrive  in  planting,  for  I  remember  they  had  about 
“  Twenty  Years  pafl  Tobago,  a  moft  fruitful  Ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  apt  for  the  Produc- 
*'  tion  of  Sugars  and  all  other  Commodities  that  are  propagated  in  Barbadces,  and  I  have  heard 
«  Planters  affirm,  better  accommodated  with  Rivers  for  Water  Mills,  which  are  of  great  Ule 
“  for  Grinding  of  the  Canes.  This  Ifland  is  ftill  in  their  PofTeffion,  and  Corafoa  and  fome  others; 
“  and  about  Sixteen  or  Seventeen  Years  paft  they  were  fo  eager  upon  the  Improvement  of  ir,  that 
“  befides  what  they  did  in  Holland  they  fet  up  Bills  upon  the  Exchange  of  London,  prof- 
«  fering  great  Privileges  to  any  that  would  transport  themfelves  thither.  Notwithftandicg  all 
“  which  to  this  Day  that  Ifland  is  not  the  Tenth  Part  fo  well  improved  as  Jamaica  hath  been 
“  by  the  Englifh  within  thefe  Five  Years.”  This  fhews  what  were  the  Sentiments  of  the  bell 
Judges  in  rdpeft  to  the  Value  of  this  Ifland  near  One  hundred  Years  ago. 
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greateft  Probability  that  its  Produce  will  be  equal  to  what  is  received  from 
fome  of  our  Leeward  Iflands r.  * 

The  Profits  that  have  already  arifen,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  Earned:  of  what  we  may  reaf'onably  expect,  though  very  confiderable, 
are  not  the  only  Advantages  that  accrue  to  us  from  thefe  new  Settlements. 
Befides  thefe  they  have  clearly  added  to  us,  an  Extent  of  Territory  nearly 
equal  to  all  that  we  before  held  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
have  connedted,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  feveral  Iflands  we  formerly 
poftefled.  This  was  become  abfolutely  necelfary  to  our  Security  againft 
the  fuperior  and  increaflng  Strength  of  the  French.  At  the  fame  Time 
thefe  Acquifitions  may  with  great  Propriety  be  looked  upon  as  taken  out 
of  the  Scale  of  their  Power,  as  well  as  added  to  ours,  fmee  it  hath  been 
very  fully  fhewn,  that  in  a  very  flhort  Space  they  would  have  imperceptibly 
gained  and  fettled  thefe  very  Iflands  for  themfelves.  But  neither  are  thefe 
Advantages  all  that  we  have  reaped,  of  which  we  muft  be  convinced  if  we 
refled:  on  the  Situation  of  fome  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  the  Confequences 
that  muft  neceflarily  arife  from  thence.  Dominica  when  fettled  will  be  a 
perpetual  Check  upon  both  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  give  us  timely  No¬ 
tice  of  any  hoftile  Preparations  made  in  either,  and  by  fending  a  Squa¬ 
dron  into  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay  we  (hall  be  effectually  able  to  awe  both.  In 
like  Manner  St.  Vincent  is  a  Check  upon  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Former  of 
thefe  Iflands  in  cafe  of  Danger  may  receive  fpeedy  and  fuflicient  Succour 
from  Barbadoes.  The  fafe  and  commodious  Harbour  of  Port  Royal,  now 
St.  George,  in  the  Ifland  of  Grenada,  is  fo  feated  as  to  command  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Spanifh  Galleons  in  cafe  of  a  War  or  the  Apprehenfions  of  One. 
Taking  therefore  all  thefe  Circumftances  together,  it  muft  appear  to  every 
candid  and  intelligent  Judge  that  our  Condition  in  this  Part  of  the  World 
is  inexpreffibly  mended  by  the  Ceflions  procured  to  us  by  the  laft  Peace s. 

In 

r  What  is  faid  in  the  Text  will  fufficiently  account  for  our  having  had  confiderable  Exports 
hitherto  from  this  Ifland.  Yet  in  A.  D.  1770  they  fent  to  the  other  Iflands  from  thence  18 
Hhds.  and  12  Tierces  of  Mufcovado  Sugar,  which  amounted  to  459 1.  excluflve  of  what  went 
to  Grenada,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  Year  following  I  have  been  affured  they 
exported  hither  in  Four  Ships  1313  Hhds.  of  Sugar.  This  laft  Year  it  is  faid  they  have  ex¬ 
ported  2361  Hogfheads. 

s  It  is  for  want  of  comprehending  clearly,  or  confidering  thefe  Points  attentively,  that  fome 
erroneous  Notions  in  reference  to  thefe  new  Settlements  have  beenembraesd.  If  thefe  had  not  been 
obtained,  our  old  PofTeflions  could  not  long  have  continued  in  our  Hands.  The  French  before 
the  War  began  were  in  point  of  Strength  fuperior  to  us  in  thofe  Parts,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  fo,  when  they  had  added  to  them  thefe  Iflands.  The  Neutrality  was  no  Security  to 
us,  but  a  great  Advantage  to  them,  for  under  Colour  of  that  they  were  aftually  fettling  in  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica.  It  is  clear  from  Experience  that  this  hath  not  diminifhed  the 

Profits 
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In  order  however  to  render  thefe  Places  as  foon  and  as  effectually  be¬ 
neficial  to  this  Country,  by  the  Arms  of  which  through  the  Blefiing  of 
the  Divine  Providence  they  were  acquired,  fome  falutary  Steps  may  be 
requifite,  and  pofiibly  amongft  them  thefe.  An  immediate  adopting  that 
Oonftitution  which  hath  been  fo  vifibly  ferviceable  to  Barbadoes,  the 
granting  Lands  in  fmall  Parcels  to  Tenants  on  Condition  of  their  ferving 
in  the  Militia.  This  would  contribute  to  eftablilh  fuch  a  Force,  as  feems 
to  be  peculiarly  proper  for  Ifiands  in  their  Situation,  and  would  at  the 
fame  Time  procure  Plenty  of  Provifions,  for  the  railing  of  which  fuch 
fmall  Parcels  of  Land  are  ufually  applied.  It  would  facilitate  alfo  an  In- 
creafe  of  white  Inhabitants,  and  retaining  them  in  the  Countries  where 
they  were  fettled  by  the  fecureft  Tie,  that  of  their  own  Intereft,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  excite  a  Readinefs  from  the  fame  Principle  to  take  up 
Arms  in  its  Defence.  It  might  be  alfo  proper  to  eredt  in  the  Center  of 
each  Ille,  or  in  the  Place  beft  adapted  for  fuch  a  Purpofe,  a  ftrong  and  ca¬ 
pacious  Fortrefs,  to  which  upon  any  fudden  Invafion  the  People  might 
carry  their  moll  valuable  Effects,  which  once  done,  and  the  Women  and 
Children  being  likewife  fent  thither,  they  would  have  both  Leifure  and 
Spirits  to  repel  the  Enemy,  or  fo  to  harrafs  and  fatigue  them  as  to  afford 
Time  for  obtaining  Succours  from  other  Settlements.  It  might  be  alfo 
expedient  to  lay  out  a  public  Garden  in  each  of  them  like  that  at  St. 
Vincent,  which  would  have  many  good  Confequences,  fuch  as  the  acquir¬ 
ing  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Trees,  Plants, 
and  Vegetables  of  every  Kind,  the  Fitnefs  of  the  Soil  and  Climate  for 
introducing  Exotics  of  every  Sort,  and  by  a  Variety  of  Experiments  of 
their  Utility  in  Food,  Phylic,  Dyeing,  and  other  Arts,  lead  to  the  augment¬ 
ing  the  Commodities  that  might  be  exported  to  Profit.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  fuch  an  Eftablifhment  could  not  fail  of  railing  a  fcientific  Spirit 
that  would  have  innumerable  good  Effedts  there,  and  meet  with  conftant 
Encouragement  and  Support  from  hence  K 

Thi& 

Profits  of  our  old  Colonies-  We  have  not  yet  a  Redundancy  of  Sugar,  and  if  we  fhould  have, 
it  would  be  an  evident  Advantage  by  increafing  our  Exportation.  Befides  from  the  high  Priae 
of  Lands  in  fome  of  our  Ifiands,  and  from  Caufes  that  need  not  be  mentioned  in  others,  Num¬ 
bers  of  induftrious  People  had  removed  to  the  Dutch  Ifiands  and  to  their  Settlements  on  the 
Continent,  to  fay  nothing  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  great  Meafure  inhabited  by  cur  Subjects  under  the 
Protection  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  It  is  true  that  fome  Inconveniences  may  have  arifen  from 
the  Expences  attending  the  fettling  of  the  new  Ifiands,  and  from  the  Advance  in  the  Price  of 
Negroes,  but  thefe  are  only  temporary  Evils,  which  in  no  long  Space  of  Time  will  be  overcome. 

1  Thefe  Regulations  were  the  rather  mentioned  in  the  Text,  becaufe  if  they  are  not  early  in¬ 
troduced,  there  is  too  much  Reafon  to  fear  they  will  never  be  introduced  at  all.  This  would 
be  a  great  Misfortune,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  their  Utility,  more  efpecially  if 
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This  arduous  Tafk  is  at  length  accomplifhed,  and  it  may  be  permitted 
to  fay  that  even  this  very  fuccindt  Inventory  of  our  different  Pofleflions,  for 
fuch  it  is,  and  is  given  for  no  more,  fufficiently  fhews  the  Extent  of  the 
Britifh  Empire,  and  the  Grandeur  to  which  it  is  arrived.  This  to  a  can¬ 
did  and  confiderate  Reader  will  appear  the  cleared:  Demonftration  of  the 
Excellence  of  that  Conftitution,  by  which  fuch  amazing  Effects  have  been 
manifeftly  produced.  By  this  as  it  was  acquired  it  hath  been  alfo  hither¬ 
to  upheld,  and  as  far  as  human  Forefight  can  difeern  will  continue  to 
fubftft  fo  long  as  that  Conftitution  fliall  retain  its  Vigour.  An  Argument 
furely  of  all  others  the  ftrongeft,  for  our  warm  and  fteady  Adherence 
thereto,  as  that  upon  which  our  all,  and  how  great  an  all  this  is,  this 
Book  hath  in  fome  Degree  explained,  muft  ever  depend.  It  is  true  the 
Foundation  is  wonderfully  wide,  and  the  Superftrud:ure  raifed  thereon  as 
wonderfully  fuperb,  but  the  fame  Power  that  with  the  Aftiftance  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  raifed,  will  be  undoubtedly  able  through  the  fame  Aftiftance  to 
fupport  it,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  that  and  to  ourfelves  in  the  Exertion 
of  Unanimity  and  public  Spirit,  which  having  fuch  Encouragement  to 
Perfeverance,  we  cannot  from  fo  brave,  fo  generous,  and  fo  enlightened  a 
Nation  as  this,  have  any  Occafion  to  fulpedt. 

4 

we  confider  the  peculiar  Circumftances  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  how  much  it  imports  us  to  negleCt 
nothing  that  may  contribute  to  their  Security.  The  providing  an  effectual  Militia  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  Neceffuy  of  fending  over  regular  Troops  which  is  attended  with  many  Inconveniences. 
The  DiftraCtion  on  the  Firft  Appearance  of  Dariger  would  be  as  effectually  removed  by  the  Con- 
ItruCtion  of  fuch  a  Fortrefs,  which  is  no  new  Thought,  though  it  hath  never  yet  been  executed. 
The  public  Garden  would  probably  difeover  that  we  are  really  in  Poffeffion  of  many  of  thofe 
valuable  Things  for  which  we  envy  our  Neighbours,  and  we  may  be  fure  that  whatever  we  find 
growing  naturally  in  the  Country  may  by  Skill  and  Culture  be  with  Facility  and  Certainty  brought 
to  Perfection.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  Inftance  in  refpeCt  to  Indigo,  fince  the  wild  Plant  which 
.was  long  negleCted,  is  now  preferred  to  what  was  obtained  with  much  Labour  and  Expence. 
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BOOK  VI. 

The  Commercial  Interefts  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  general  View  of  our  Traffic  with  foreign  Countries. 

Scope  of  this  Book  is  to  give  a  comprehenfve  View  of  our  Traae  in  all 
its  Branches.  The  Nature  and  State  of  our  Intercourfe  with  Rujjia . 
Our  Trade  with  Sweden  and  the  Occafon  of  its  Decline.  Our  Co?nmerce 
with  Norway  and  Denmark  confdered.  The  State  of  our  Traffic  with  the 
J'everal  great  Cities  in  Germany.  The  Nature  of  our  Intercourfe  with  the 
Nujirian  Netherlands.  The  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces  impartially  confdered .  Our  paft  and  prefent  inter¬ 

courfe  with  France  Jtated  in  the  like  Manner .  The  former  and  prefent 
■  Condition  of  our  Traffic  with  Spain ,  with  Remarks .  Our  Commerce  with 

Portugal ' 
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V  . 

Portugal  in  former  Times,  and  at  prefent  fairly  fated.  Our  Intercourfe 
with  the  fever  al  Parts  of  Italy,  with  Jome  Refections  thereon.  Our  Trade 
to  the  Levant  under  the  Direction  gJ  the  Turkey  Company  confidered. 
The  Trade  between  Great  Britain ,  Africa,  and  her  Colonies  explained  in 
the  former  Book.  The  Fame  and  Reputation  of  thefe  Nations  di f  ifed  by 
our  extenfive  Commerce  through  all  Parts  of  the  World.  This  is  like - 
wife  the  great  Source  of  national  Wealth,  and  is  alfo  in  many  other  Re - 
JpeBs  the  Foundation  of  national  Happinefs. 

JU  V .  -  - 

^HT^HE  Pains  that  on  every  Occafion  have  been  taken  in  placing  the 
numerous  and  invaluable  Advantages  arifing  from  Commerce  to  this 
Nation  in  the  fulled;  Point  of  View  through  every  Part  of  this  Work, 
makes  it  unneceffary  to  enter  here  into  minute  Details  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  Subject,  which  could  only  lead  to  the  Repetition  of  Things  that 
in  their  proper  Places  have  been  explained  already.  What  is  ftill  wanting 
is  to  colled:  into  a  narrow  Compafs  a  general  Profpedt  of  our  extenfive 
Traffic,  that  we  may  from  thence  form  clear  and  difiindt  Ideas  of  the 
Ufes  that  have  been  made,  and  the  Benefits  that  have  been  drawn  from 
the  many  favourable  Circumstances  thefe  Iflands  poffefs,  for  maintaining 
a  great  and  permanent  Maritime  Power,  founded  upon  our  univerfal  Mer¬ 
cantile  Correfpondence  through  all  Parts  of  the  known  World-1, 

To  begin  then  with  the  Northern  Nations. 

Our  Intercourfe  with  Ruffia  hath  fubfifted  long,  and  been  fubjedt  to 
many  Revolutions,  that  is,  in  different  Periods  we  have  had  greater  or 
lefs  Connections  therewith,  have  fometimes  lent  more  at  others  fewer  Ships 
thither  than  other  Nations,  but  in  no  Period  fo  many  as  at  prefent.  We 
export  thither  Woollens  of  various  Sorts,  Silks,  Paper,  Mercery,  Hard 
Wares,  Arms,  Powder,  Lead,  Pewter,  Herrings,  Coppras,  Dyeing  Woods, 

B  It  may  conduce  to  the  clear  Underftanding  what  is  delivered  in  this  Chapter,  to  give  a  fuc- 
einft  Reprefentation  of  the  Advantages  thefe  Iflands  enjoy  in  refpeft  to  an  extenfive  Commerce. 
Their  Situation  for  an  Intercourfe  with  all  Parts  of  the  World  is  as  commodious  as  can  be  de- 
fired.  Our  Ports  are  numerous,  happily  difpofed,  many  of  them  excellent  by  Nature,  fume 
wonderfully  improved  by  Art,  open  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year,  which  is  not,  or  at  leafi  not  al¬ 
ways  the  Cafe  with  fome  of  our  Neighbours,  and  mofl  of  them  fecure  (and  eafy  of  Accefs.  The 
Country  abounds  with  a  Variety  of  rich  and  valuable  Commodities,  and  fince  Trade  and  Induf- 
try  have  fiourilhed,  innumerable  Manufactures.  Our  Seamen  are  on  all  Plands  allowed  to  be 
llout,  active,  and  expert.  The  Genius  of  the  People  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  admirably 
■  adapted  to  all  the  different  Employments  requifite  to  the  Support  of  a  commercial  State,  all 
which  Circumflances  maturely  confidered  Efficiently  (hew,  that  what  we  advance  in  the  Text 
is  founded  on  the  moft  fubftantial  Reafons, 
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Sugar,  Pepper,  and  many  other  Things.  We  import  Cordage,  Tallow* 
Skins,  Furs,  Pot  Afh,  Iron,  Copper,  Hemp,  Flax,  Linfeed,  coarfe  Linens* 
Sail  Cloth,  &c.  in  confequence  of  which  the  Balance  againft  us  is  very 
great,  greater  indeed  than  with  any  other  Country.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  hence  that  this  is  a  detrimental  Trade,  it  is  in  Truth  quite  the 
contrary,  for  we  import  no  Luxuries  from  thence.  The  Naval  Stores  are  re~ 
quitite  to  fupport  our  Shipping,  and  the  Freight  we  receive  from  Foreigners 
goes  a  great  Way  in  diminifhing  this  Balance.  This  Trade  beingcarried  on 
in  bulky  Commodities  increafes  our  Navigation  and  the  Number  of  our  Sea¬ 
men.  Befides  this  many  of  our  Imports  from  thence  are  manufactured 
here  and  re-exported.  The  great  Profit  that  Rufiia  derives  from  us  makes 
her  a  natural  and  ufeful  Ally.  But  notwithftanding  all  this  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  us  if  v/e  could  raife  more  of  thefe  naval  Stores  in  our 
Plantations,  or  excite  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  Blands  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain  to  cultivate  Hemp  in  large  Quantities,  for  which  their  Soil  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  proper,  and  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  no  Hemp  whatever  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  our  own  b. 

Sweden  is  a  Country  with  which  we  had  formerly  much  larger  Dealings 
than  we  have  at  prefent.  We  continue  to  export  thither  fundry  Kinds  of 
Woollen  Goods,  wrought  Iron  and  Brafs,  Paper,  Pepper,  and  different 
Drugs.  On  the  other  Hand  we  bring  from  thence  Iron,  Copper,  Plank, 
and  other  Naval  Stores,  and  thefe  in  fuch  Quantities  as  to  create  a  con- 
fiderable  Balance  againft  us.  But  as  we  obferved  before,  thefe  are  Necef- 
faries  not  Luxuries,  fo  that  the  Lofs  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted,  though 
heightened  by  the  Swedes  fending  moft  of  thefe  Goods  in  their  own  Vef- 
fels,  by  which  the  Freight  is  added  to  the  Price.  The  Decline  of  this 
Trade  the  Swedes  owe  to  their  own  Condudl  by  railing  the  Price  of  their 
Pitch  and  Tar,  and  putting  us  under  other  Hardships,  which  induced  us 

b  In  refpecl  to  the  Trade  of  Ruffia,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  in  the  Preface  to  his  excellent  Difcourfc 
fpeaksof  it  as  at  that  Time  in  a  Manner  loft,  the  Dutch  having  Twenty-two  Sail  of  Ships  employed 
there  in  the  Year  before  he  wrote,  and  we  but  One  ;  whereas,  fays  he,  in  former  Times  we  had 
more  than  they.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  he  confidered  our  Intercourfe  with  Ruftia  as  of 
great  Importance.  The  Revolutions  in  Commerce  are  frequent  and  great,  for  which  Reafon  no 
abfolute  Conclufions  can  be  formed  from  the  State  of  the  Trade  between  Two  Nations  at  any 
particular  Period,  even  fuppofing,  which  is  rarely  the  Cafe,  that  they  could  be  obtained  with 
the  greateft  Certainty.  A  Century  after  the  Time  in  which  Sir  Jofiah  wrote  Things  have  worn 
a  very  different  Afpeft,  for  A.  D.  1764  there  went  from  the  Port  of  London  only  to  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  Ports  of  Peterfburg,  Narva,  and  Riga,  Eighty-nine  Sail  of  Ships,  and  from  the  feverat 
Ports  in  the  Britifh  Dominion?,  or  freighted  on  Britiffi  Account,  near  Two  hundred.  It  was 
computed  in  this  Year  that  a  Moiety  of  all  the  Ships  trading  to  Ruffia  were  Englifh,  and  in 
point  of  Tonnage  that  they  amounted  to  Two  Thirds.  It  was  alfo  computed  by  the  Ruffians 
themfelves  that  the  Balance  of  Trade  in  their  Favour,  including  Cuftoins  and  our  Commerce  at 
Archangel,  amounted  to  Five  Millions  of  Rubles. 

Vol.  II.  4  U 
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to  take  thofe  Steps,  that  by  procuring  thefe  Commodities  from  our  own 
Colonies  have  delivered  us  from  this  Inconvenience.  This  Behaviour 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  other  Nations  and  to  ourfelves,  for  fuch  unrea- 
fonable  Impofitions,  though  they  may  be  attended  with  temporary  Advan¬ 
tages,  cannot  but  prove  detrimental  in  the  End  c. 

Our  Commerce  with  Denmark  and  Norway  is  as  ancient  as  tmy.  We 
export  l'ome  coarfe  Woollens,  Herrings,  Paper,  Pepper,  and  different 
Kinds  of  Drugs.  On  the  other  Hand  we  import  Fir  Timber,  Deals,. 
Spars,  Iron,  and  other  Naval  Stores  in  great  Quantities,  by  which  there 
is  a  large  Balance  againft  us,  and  this  is  alfo  enhanced  by  their  bringing 
thefe  Commodities  in  their  own  Ships.  Yet  thefe  are  Neceffaries  like- 
wife,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  not  neceffary  that  we  fhould  deal  with  Fo¬ 
reigners  in  preference  to  our  Subjects  in  the  Colonies  from  whence  we 
might  be  fupplied,  which  is  a  Thing  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
while  the  Evil  which  occafions  thefe  Repetitions  continues  to  fubfift  d. 

Our  Intercourfe  with  the  Trading  Cities  of  Germany,  Hamburgh,  Lu- 
beck,  Dantzick,  Koningfoerg,  Elbing  is  very  confiderable.  We  export 
to  them  Woollens  of  almoft  every  Sort,  Tin,  Lead,  large  Quantities  of 
Eaft  India  Goods  and  Manufactures,  and  many  Commodities  from  our 
Plantations.  We  receive  in  return  Plank,  Kid  Skins,  Linnen,  Linnen 
Yarn,  and  many  other  Articles.  Thefe  great  Cities  by  the  Means  of  large 
Rivers  diftribute  what  they  take  from  us  through  Germany,  Poland,  Prut- 
lia,  and  other  Countries,  to  a  very  great  Diftanee,  by  which  they  acquire 
much  Wealth,  and  their  Demands  for  the  Goods  which  we.  have  before- 

c  The  Swedes  for  along  Conrfe  of  Years  faw  our  Trade  and  their  Interefl  therein  with  a  Difi- 
pofition  no  Way  favourable  to  us,  and  perhaps  lefs  fo  to  themfelves.  They  were  unable  to 
work  their  Mines  without  Advances  from  our  Merchants,  we  took  great  Quantities  of  their 
Goods,  and  paid  for  at  leaft  Two  Thirds  of  them  with  ready  Money.  On  Principles  of  true  Po¬ 
licy  they  ought  to  have  cherifhed  a  Commerce  fo  beneficial,  inflead  of  which  they  did  all  they 
could  to  cramp  our  Importations,  and  opprefled  our  Merchants  in  a  Variety  of  Infiances.  At 
the  Beginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  War,  A.  D.  1703,  they  pufiied  Matters  fo  far,  upon  a  Pre- 
fumption  that  we  rauft  be  obliged  to.  them  for  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  this  too  upon  their  own 
Terms,  that  as  we  have  already  {hewn,  fee  p.  567,  induced  us  to  take  fuch  Meafures  as  pro¬ 
cured  us  both  from  our  American  Plantations,  to  their  great  Prejudice  and  our  Emolument. 

d  In  regard  to  our  Commerce  with  ail  thefe  Northern  Nations,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
we  extraft  from  them'Neceflaries,  and  chiefly  fuch  as  we  turn  to  our  Profit,  and  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  regret  that  we  pay  for  them.  As  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  our  Marine,  the 
Balances  thus  {landing  againfl  us,  though  an  apparent  Lofs  in  that,  yet  confidered  in  another 
Light,  as  Proofs  of  our  increafing  Navigation,  are  Regiflers  of  our  Gains.  They  were  fmaller 
when  our  Trade  was  more  confined,  they  have  grown  in  Proportion  to  the  Extenfion  of  our 
Commerce,  and  the  only  Means  by  which  we  ought  to  wifli  their  Decline  in  any  Degree,  mull 
fee  from  our  raifing  what  we  take  from  them  at  Home,  or  bringing  them  from  our  Colonies. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  are  continually  injpreafing.  It  would  however  certainly  be  a 
great  Advantage  to  us,  if  by  encouraging  the  Linnens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  we  could  lefien  i»heir  Importation,  as  this  would  not  only  find  Em¬ 
ployment  for  our  induftrious  Poor,  but  alfo  contribute  to  heighten  the  Ba¬ 
lance  in  -our  Favour,  a  Point  that  certainly  merits  the  greatefi:  Atten¬ 
tion  e. 

With  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  we  have,  and  have  had  for  fome  Ages 
a  conftant  and  very  confiderable  Intercourfe.  We  export  fome  Woollens, 
Grograms,  Cotton,  Hard  Ware,  fome  Silk,  a  great  Deal  of  our  Planta¬ 
tion  Produce,  and  large  Quantities  of  Provifions,  efpecially  Butter  from. 
Ireland.  On  the  other  Hand  we  import  Lawns,  Laces,  Threads,  Tapes, 
Tapeftry,  &c.  this  employs  very  many  Ships,  a  great  Number  of  Sailors, 
and  not  a  few  Manufacturers,  which  are  Circumftances  certainly  in  our 
Favour.  But  as  many,  if  not  moll  of  the  Goods  we  receive  are  not  Necef- 
l'aries,  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  take  every  Method  pofiible  to  raife  our 
own  Manufactures  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  would  gradually  contribute 
to  enhance  the  Balance  in  our  Favour  fi 

O  ur  Commerce  with  Plolland  hath  been  long  very  great,  and  continues 
increasing.  We  export  thither  Woollens  of  almoft  every  Kind,  Leather, 
Coals,  the  Produce  of  our  Plantations,  and  many  of  the  Commodities 
and  Manufactures  that  we  bring  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Our  Imports  con- 
fift  in  fine  Hollands,  Thread,  Spices,  Rhenilh  Wines,  Battery,  Madder, 
Wainfcot,  Clapboards,  &c.  It  is  on  all  Hands  allowed  that  we  have  a 
large  Balance  in  our  Favour.  It  hath  been  faid,  and  faid  with  Truth, 
that  notwithstanding  what  we  gain  from  the  Dutch  they  derive  great, 
perhaps  greater  Profits  from  this  Trade  than  we,  by  fending  what  they 

e  The  Commerce  of  thefe  great  trading  Cities  ought  not  in  reafon  to  excite  our  Envy,  for 
if  we  in  part  fupply  the  Materials  of  their  Wealth  we  participate  in  their  Profits  ;  any  finifW 
Accidents  happening  to  them,  muft  of  courfe  decreafe  their  Demmds  from  us.  Befides  we 
employ  a  very  confiderable  Part  of  our  Imports  in  our  Manufactures,  and  therefore  have  no 
Caufe  to  grudge  an  Expence  that  turns  ultimately  to  our  Advantage.  The  late  Rcprefenta- 
tions  made  by  the  City  of  Dantzic  in  her  prefent  Diftrefs  hath  fet  this  Matter  in  a  very  full  and 
true  Light,  by  (hewing  in  a  Multitude  of  In  fiances,  that  the  Declenfion  of  her  Commerce 
would  impair  ours. 

f  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work  we  have  had  frequent  Occafions  to  fhew  the  reciprocal  Ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  the  Intercourfe  between  thefe  Iflands  and  the  Dominions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Burgundy  in  former  Times.  We  have  feen  that  the  Flemings  have  infirudted  us  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and  that  very  many  of  thefe  Improvements  by  which  we 
have  grown  to  be  a  rich  and  fiourifhing  Nation,  we  derive  from  them.  If  they  have  flill  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  refpeCt  to  fome  Manufactures,  it  ought  to  excite  our  Emulation  rather  than  our 
Envy.  We  have  already  acquired  much  by  copying  their  Examples,  and  by  giving  proper  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  Indufiry  of  our  own  People  we  may  Rill  acquire  more. 

4  U  2 
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purchafe  into  other  Countries.  There  Teems  however  to  be  no  Caufe  that 
we  fhould  repine  at  this,  for  what  accrues  to  us  from  the  Sale  and  Freight 
of  our  Commodities  is  the  fame,  let  who  will  confume  them.  In  truth, 
inftead  of  Complaint  it  ought  to  furnifli  us  with  Grounds  of  Satisfaction, 
fince  it  is  an  experimental  Proof,  that  a  Nation,  inftead  of  being  impo- 
verified  may  be  enriched  by  trading  with  another  Nation,  though  in  the 
F i r ft  Inftance  the  Balance  is  againft  her,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  juft 
Reafon  to  hope  that  this  may  happen  to  ourfelves  in  other  Cafes  g. 

France  is  a  Region  that  not  only  furnifhes  the  Necefaries  and  the  Con- 
veniencies,  but  abounds  alfo  with  what  may  be  truly  filed  the  Luxuries  of 
Life.  Our  Commerce  therefore  with  the  French  hath  been  always,  and  that 
juftly  an  ObjeCt  of  Jealoufy.  We  export  to  them  Flannels,  a  very  few 
Woollens,  Tin,  Lead,  Coals,  Tobacco,  Alum,  Lanthern  Leaves,  Drugs, 
and  fome  of  the  Commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  other  Hand  We 
import  Wines,  Brandies,  Lace,  Lawns,  Cambrick,  Brocades,  Prunes  and 
other  Fruits,  with  a  Variety  of  other  Articles.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  dealing  with  them  for  Articles  of  Luxury  moftly,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  Balance  is  againf  us.  But  fince  Dunkirk  hath  been 
made  a  free  Port,  and  we  have  exported  Cambricks  when  printed,  fent 
over  fuch  large  Quantities  of  Tobacco,  and  taken  lefs  of  their  Wines  and 
Brandies,  it  is  probably  lefs  detrimental  than  formerly.  However  if  we 
confider  the  Practice  of  Smugling,  there  is  no  fpeaking  pofitively  to  this 
Point.  Our  greatef  Security  would  be  following  the  Example  of  the 
French,  in  taking  from  them  as  they  do  from  us  fuch  Things  only  as  we 
cannot  do  without  L 

Spain 


s  The  Articles  of  our  Exports  mentioned  in  the  Text  are  but  few,  becaufe  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  Page  to  have  mentioned  them  all,  fince  there  is  hardly  any  Thing  of  our  Produce  or 
Manufa&ure  which  at  fome  Time  or  other  we  do  not  fend  to  Holland.  It  isowing  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Situation,  indefatigable  Induftry,  and  the  commercial  Skill  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  vend  in  fome  Shape  or  other  the  far  greateft  Part  of  the  Goods  they  take  from  ns, 
and  if  by  this  they  are  Gainers,  we  are  fo  likewife.  If  they  did  not  difpofe  of  our  Commo¬ 
dities  and  Manufactures  as  they  do,  we  could  not.  Befides  with  refpe<ft  to  the  Imports  many  of 
them  are  of  ufe  in  our  Manufactures,  and  others  are  re-exported.  The  Dutch  arc  certainly  a 
very  fugacious  People,  efpecially  in  Commerce,  fo  that  in  many  Things  it  would  be  well  if  we 
imitated  them,  but  not  in  all,  becaufe  we  differ  from  them  in  our  own  Policy,  and  in  feveral 
other  Circumflances. 

h  It  is  very  certain  that  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  Commerce  with  France  was 
very  detrimental  to  this  Nation,  yet  whether  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  fome  able  Writers  aflerted,  hath 
befen  queftioned  by  Dr.  Davenant.  Be  that  as  it  will  the  Opinion  had  its  Ufe.  The  French,  though 
fo  great  Gainers,  fir  ft  began  to  cramp  this  Trade,  by  laying  heavy.  Duties  on  our  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  this  produced  a  Retaliation,  which  with  the  fucceeding  Wars  effectually  leflened  our 
Correfpondence.  We  likewife  began  to  fet  up  many  of  their  Manufactures,  which  was  highly 
facilitated  by  the  Proteftants,  who  retired  hither  from  the  violent  Perfecution  railed  again  ft 

them 
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Spain  is  a  noble  and  extenfive  Kingdom,  with  which  we  had  larger 
commercial  Dealings  formerly  than  of  late  Years,  and  many  Englifh 
Houfes  of  great  Reputation  were  fettled  in  the  principal  Ports  by  emi¬ 
nent  Merchants  who  lived  in  great  Credit  and  Efleem.  We  export  Woollen 
Cloths,  Stuffs,  Hats,  Silk  and  worded  Hofe,  Leather,  wrought  Iron, 
Brafs,  Pewter,  Tin,  Lead,  Copper,  Sail  Cloth,  Linnens  printed  and  plain. 
Clock  Work,  wrought  Silk,  Cordage,  Glals,  Copperas,  and  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Plantation  and  Eaft  India  Commodities. .  We  import  from  thence 
Wine,  Oil,  Silk  (when  the  Extraction  of  that  Commodity  is  permitted) 
Iron,  Wool,  Indigo,  Barilla,  Kelp,  Cochineal,  Cork,  Kid  Skins,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  Fruits.  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  from  this  Inter- 
courfe  both  Nations  are  reciprocally  benefitted.  We  are  by  far  the  bed 
Cuftomers  the  Spaniards  have,  indeed,  except  to  Holland  and  Germany, 
they  fend  their  Commodities  no  where  elfe,  and  on  the  other  Hand  they 
have  ours  on  the  mod  moderate  Terms*  We  have  dill  a  confiderable 
Balance,  but  fome  competent  Judges  have  thought  this  Trade  might  be 
again  put  into,  a  better  State,  than  that  in  which  it  now  dands  h . 

Portugal  owes  more  and  more  recent  Obligations  to  us  than  any 
other  State  in  Europe,  of  which  at  the  Beginning  of  the  current  Century 
they  feem  to  have  had  a  truer  and  dronger  Senle  than  at  prefent.  Our 
Exports  confid  in  Woollen  Cloths  and  Stud's  of  different  Kinds,  Hats,. 
Hofe,  Iron,  Brafs,  Lead,.  Pewter,  Sail  Cloth,  Linnen,  Glafs,  Cabinet,. 
Turnery,  and  Millenery  Wares,  Gunpowder,  Cordage,  Clock  and  Watch- 
work,  wrought  Plate,  Leather,  Drugs,  and  a  great  Variety  of  other  Ar¬ 
ticles,  more  efpecially  from  our  Plantations.  We  import  Wines,  Oils, , 
Almonds,  Raidns,  Canes,  Cork,  Fruit,  and  Salt.  The  prevailing  Opinion  , 
is  that  we  draw  a  great .  Balance  from  thence,  we  certainly  did  lb  for¬ 
merly,  but  things  have  been  very  much  altered  in  lefs  than  Half  a  Cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  always  and  is  dill  true,  that  we  take  more  of  their  Com-. 

them  in  that  Country.  From  thcfe  and  other  Caufes  our  Demands  for  French  Commo¬ 
dities  have  been  very  much  ledcned.  But  notwithfhmding  this  the  Principle  advanced  in  the 
Text  is  perfectly  well-founded,  and  we  have  Rill  juft  Reafon  to  be  jealous  of  a  Commerce  that 
fupplies  us  only  with  Luxuries,  and  (till  greater  Reafon  to  guard  by  every  poffible  Method  againft  ; 
their  being  brought  in  clandeftinely  to  the  Detriment  of  the  Revenue,  as  well  as  the  public  In- 
tereft  in  many  other  Refpefts. 

i  A  judicious  Hiftory  of  our  Intercourfe  with  Spain  political  and  commercial  would  be  of  very 
great  Ufe,  and  rectify  many  Miftakes  which  otherwife  perhaps  may  never  be  cured.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  Interefts  of  both  Nations  are  very  compatible,  and  it  might  be  very  eafily 
fhewn,  that  in  confequence  of  this  a  ftridt  Friendfhip  between  them  would  contribute  to  their 
mutual  Advantage,  and  on  the  other  Hand,  that  any  MifunderRanding  between  them  mufl  be 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  both.  As  Things  Hand  at  prefent  this  Trade  is  Rill  very  valuable, 
though  not  in  fo  high  a  Degree  as  it  was.  But  by  prudent  Management,  and  a  little  Forbear¬ 
ance  on  both  Sides  it  might  be  made  much  more  fo  than  it  is. 
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modities  than  all  the  other  Nations  of  Europe,  and  that  if  we  did  not  take 
them  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  difpofe  of  them  elfewhere,  whereas 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them  with  which  we  might  not  belupplied  on  as 
reafonable  Terms  from  other  Places  k.  Under  the  former  Article  the 
Canary,  under  the  latter  the  Madeira  Elands  are  included. 

Italy  is  a  very  fpacious  Country,  and  hath  fome  valuable  Depen* 
dencies,  abounding  with  a  Variety  of  rich  Commodities,  and  inhabited 
by  an  intelligent  and  commercial  People,  with  whom  we  have  always  had 
a  great  Intercourfe.  The  great  Cities  of  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Parma, 
Lucca,  and  feveral  others,  though  within  Land,  drive  a  very  great  Trade 
by  the  Means  of  different  Ports,  fuch  as  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Ancona,. 
Venice,  Naples,  and  in  Sicily,  Medina,  Palermo,  &c.  Our  Exports  con- 
fid  in  Woollens  of  every  Kind,  Hats,  Plofe,  Silk  mixed  and  wrought. 
Leather,  Pewter,  Brafs,  Tin,  Lead,  Lanthern  Leaves,  Bugles,  Glafs,  Earthen 
and  China  Wares,  Pipes,  wrought  Plate,  feveral  Sorts  of  Fiffi,  and  a  great 
Variety  of  Plantation  and  Eaft  India  Commodities.  We  receive  in  return 
Silk  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought,  Oils,  Wines,  Currants,  Paper,  Marble, 
Rock  Alum,  Vermicelli,  Coral,  Cotton,  Goats  Hair,  and  Skins,  Soap, 
Sulphur,  Drugs  of  different  Kinds,  and  many  other  lefier  Articles.  Many 
of  thefe  are  neceffary  in  our  Manufactures,  Some  of  them  abfolutely  fo, 
as  to  what  may  be  {tiled  Luxuries,  they  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  are 
paid  for  in  our  o'wn  Goods.  The  Balance  may  be  and  probably  is  againft 
us  in  fome  Places,  in  others  for  us,  and  we  have,  it  is  believed,  a  gene¬ 
ral  Balance  upon  the  Whole1. 

The 


kOur  Commerce  with  this  Country  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  confequence  of  Mr.  Methuen’s 
Treaty,  was  without  queftion  very  great.  But  then  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  a  Part  of  our  Exports 
went  to  fupply  our  Army,  and  Part  alfo  was  privately  carried  into  Spain,  then  in  the  Hands  of 
an  Enemy.  It  hath  fince,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  ableft  Judges,  declined  very  much,  not- 
withflanding  the  common  Notions  to  the  contrary.  Thefe  were  chiefly  fupported  from  the 
Quantities  of  Portugal  Money  brought  hither,  which  it  was  concluded  was  the  Confequence  of  a 
Balance  in  Trade  in  our  Favour.  In  Truth,  Portugal  having  a  Balance  againft  her  with  all  the 
other  Nations  in  Europe,  and  we  having  a  Balance  againft  fome  of  them,  that  was  difchargcd  to 
us  there,  and  the  Security  and  Facility  of  tranfporting  Money  in  our  own  Ships  rendered  us 
the  Carriers  of  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Balances  due  to  other  Nations,  and  by  which  in 
reality  we  gained  only  the  Freight.  The  common  Notions  however  fupported  by  this  Ap¬ 
pearance  have  been  very  prejudicial,  and  are  in  a  great  Meafure  the  Source  of  that  Change 
of  Difpofltion  in  the  Portuguefe  Miniftry,  which  in  Spite  of  the  good  Offices  we  have  rendered 
them  have  had  very  bad  Effe6fs  in  regard  to  our  Merchants  there. 

1  What  hath  been  previoufly  obferved  in  regard  to  our  Commerce  with  Ruflia  and  the  other 
Northern  Countries,  is  to  be  remembered  here,  to  prevent  our  apprehending  an  ultimate  Lofs 
where  a  great  Advantage  is  not  apparent.  The  Web  of  Commerce  is  compofed  of  many  Threads, 
and  fome  of  thefe  are  almoft  imperceptibly  fine.  In  the  prefent  Cafe  it  is  evident  that  we  take 
nothing  from  Italy,  or  at  leaft  very  little,  that  can  be  had  elfewhere,  and  that  we  fend  large 

Quantities 
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The  Commerce  of  the  Levant  is  under  the  Dire&ion  of  the  Turkey 
Company,  eredfied  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  confirmed  by  her  Succeflor  King 
James,  regulated  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  altered  by  a  late  A£t  of 
Parliament.  This  is  not  a  joint  Stock  Company,  but  rather  an  Aflo- 
ciation  of  Merchants  trading  under  certain  Rules  and  Reftridfions  of  their 
own  framing,  and  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  confidered  as  the  mod  re- 
fpedable  mercantile  Body  in  the  Nation.  We  export  Woollens  of  all 
Sorts,  Tin,  Lead,  Leather,  wrought  Iron,  Glafs  Wares,  and  large  Quantifies 
of  Plantation  and  Eaft  India  Commodities.  Our  Imports  confiii  in  raw  Silk, 
Grogram  Yarn,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Yarn,  Wool,  Goats  Hair,  DyeingGoods, 
and  a  Variety  of  Drugs.  It  is  obvious  from  this  very  fuccindt  Account,  that 
no  Branch  of  our  Trade  can  be  more  beneficial  than  this,  as  it  carries  out 
only  Commodities  and  Manufactures,  and  as  we  receive  in  return  no 
Luxuries,  but  on  the  contrary  Staples  that  employ  the  Induftry  of  our 
own  People.  It  is  however  aflerted,  that  the  French  by  their  Addrefs, 
and  by  their  favourable  Situation  for  this  Commerce,  have  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  fupplanted  us,  but  it  is  dill  hoped  that  by  the  necedary  Adidance  of 
the  Legiflature,  and  the  known  Abilities  of  our  eminent  Merchants,  the 
Splendour  of  this  Company  may  be  again  redored  m.. 

In  refpedt  to  our  Intercourfe  with  Africa,  the  Ead  Indies,  and  our  Plan¬ 
tations,  the  bed  Accounts  have  been  given  of  them  that  lay  within  the 
Compafs  of  our  Abilities,  or  the  Reach  of  our  Information,  and  upom 
the  Whole  the  Reader  cannot  but  perceive  with  Pleafure,  that  whatever 
hath  been  advanced  in  this  Work  in  reference  to  the  wide  Extent  of  our 
Commerce,  is  dridtly  true,  and  that  no  Nation  at  prefent  can  with  any 
Degree  of  Judice  be  thought  our  Equals  therein.  But  though  this  gene- 

Quanrities  of  our  Commodities  thither.  In  refpedl  to  what  we  receive  from  thence,  and  more: 
efpecially  Silk,  turns  highly  to  our  Profit  by  the  Employment  of  a  Number  of  induftrious  Per¬ 
rons,  and  the  other  Articles  are  alfo  of  great  Utility  in  different  Manufadlures.  The  Whole  oc- 
cafions  a  Circulation  in  Trade,  which  is  a  Thing  of  no  fmall  Confequence,  even  if  the  Balance 
fhould  fluctuate  and  be  fometimes  for  and  fometimes  againft  us. 

m  Moft  of  the  Circumftances  which  are  generally  allowed  to  conflitute  a  beneficial  Trade  are 
united  in  this  Commerce.  What  we  fend  to  and  receive  from  the  Dominions  of  the  Grand' 
Signior  is  on  Board  our  own  Vefiels,  and  thereby  an  Advantage  to  our  Navigation.  We  exports 
our  Native  Commodities  and  our  own  Manufadtures,  we  import  raw  Materials,  which  being 
wrought  up  here,  are  in  part  re-exported.  In  how  extenfive  a  Manner  the  good  Effedls  arifing 
from  this  Intercourfe  are  diffufed  through  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  how  much  the  landed  as  well  as ; 
trading  Interefis  are  benefitted  thereby,  is  very  clearly  explained  in  the  Britifh  Merchant,  vol.  i. 
p.  13  5 — 14 1.  This  fully  juftifies  what  hath  been  advanced  in  the  Text  in  reference  to  the  great: 
Importance  of  this  Branch  of  Trade,  and  the  Expediency  of  trying  every  Method  to  recover, 
fupport,  and  extend  it.  The  probable  Means  of  fucceeding  in  fo  momentous  an  Affair  hath  been* 
very  fully  .as  well  as  very  ju dido u fly  treated  by  Sir  James  Porter  in  his  late  Trcatife  upon  this. 
Subject. 
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rai  Reprefentation,  founded  as  it  is  on  particular  Inftances,  might  pofiibly 
fuffice,  and  make  an  Imprefiion  fufticiently  ftrong  upon  fuch  as  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  Subject,  yet  for  the  Sake  of  others  not  fo  converfant 
therewith,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  the  great  Importance  thereof  confidered, 
to  defcend  a  little  farther  into  the  Matter,  in  order  more  effectually  to  dif- 
play,  and  more  clearly  to  afcertain  the  great  and  numerous  Benefits  arifing 
from  it. 

As  it  is  the  immediate  Balls  of  our  Correfpondence  with  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  it  affords  them  in  the  feveral  Specimens  of  our  Commodities  a  cer¬ 
tain  Degree  of  Knowledge  of  thefe  Iflands,  the  Fame  of  which  hath 
reached  the  moll  diftant  Parts  of  the  Globe.  By  the  Value  of  our  Car¬ 
goes  we  raife  our  Credit  with  the  Inhabitants.  Through  the  Advan¬ 
tages  they  reap  from  our  Dealings  with  them,  they  are  induced  to  court 
our  Favour,  and  to  preferve  our  Friendlhip ;  by  our  Candour  and  Jufiice, 
and  our  being  known  to  have  none  but  commercial  Views  we  conci¬ 
liate  their  Efteem,  while  our  maritime  Force  excites  that  RefpeCt  which 
is  fo  neceffary  to  maintain  it.  Thefe  are  Points  of  the  higheft  Confe- 
quence  to  a  Nation,  and  are  clearly  in  our  Poffefilon. 

But  there  is  another  Species  of  Power  which  we  derive  from  the  fame 
Source,  and  that  is  our  national  Wealth.  This  will  inconteftably  appear 
if  we  confider  the  Condition  we  were  in  and  the  Figure  we  made  before 
we  became  confiderable  for  our  foreign  Commerce/  to  which  from  the 
Perufal  of  the  former  Books  the  Reader  can  be  no  Stranger.  It  is  to  this  that 
we  owe  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands,  the  Increafe  and  Variety  of  our 
Produce,  the  Rife  of  Rents,  and  that  Spirit  of  Cultivation,  for  which, 
as  a  People,  we  are  diffinguifhed.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  from  the  Increafe 
of  our  Cities,  Towns,  and  Ports,  the  Beauty,  Convenience,  and  Ele¬ 
gance  of  private  as  well  as  public  Structures,  and  the  rich  Furniture 
with  which  they  are  adorned.  It  is  confpicuous  in  our  Magazines  of 
coftly  Goods,  in  the  Quantity  of  our  Plate  and  Jewels,  as  well  as  in  the 
Treafure  we  poffefs,  and  the  low  Rate  of  Intereft,  all  of  which  have 
been  the  gradual  Confequences  derived  from,  or  Benefits  continually  fur- 
nilhed  by  our  Commerce 

There 

"  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  of  the  NeceEity  of  difcovering  it,  for 
which  a  Variety  of  Methods  have  been  pointed  out,  many  of  them  very  fpecious,  fome  to  a 
certain  Degree  ufeful,  but  none  of  them  abfolutely  certain  or  fatisfaclory.  The  Balance  be¬ 
tween  us  and  particular  Countries. can  never  be  known  from  the  State  of  Exports  and  Imports 
for  a  few  Years,  even  if  thefe  States  could  be  abfolutely  depended  upon.  The  general  Balance 

therefore 
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There  are  ftill  perhaps  better  Effects  flowing  from  the  fame  Caufe, 
that  is,  the  general  Change  of  Circumftances  in  refpetft  to  Individuals.  We 
'are  no  longer  divided  into  great  Lords  and  mean  Vaftals.  Riches  acquired 
by  Traffic,  being  more  equally  difperfed  are  better  employed,  and  con- 
fequently  make  more  People  happy.  The  Support  of  Commerce  is  In- 
duflry,  the  Spirit  of  Induftry  is  the  Refult  of  Freedom.  The  Security  of 
Property  produces  Independency,  and  the  Confcioufnefs  of  this,  and  that 
it  is  derived  from  and  depends  upon  our  Conftitution,  is  the  genuine  Cha- 
ratfteriftic  of  public  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  this  great  Fabrick  does  not 
reft  entirely  upon  foreign  Trade,  but  derives  likewile  no  inconfiderable 
Strength  from  that  which  refults  ftom  the  Intercourfe  between  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  different  Parts  of  our  own  Dominions,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fubfequent  Difcuffion  of  this  Subject. 

computed  from  thcfe  muft  be  indecifive.  The  Rate  of  Exchange,  which  hath  been  called  a 
commercial  Barometer,  would  be  really  fo,  if  Commerce  only  operated  upon  it ;  but  this  not 
being  the  Cafe,  it  can  be  no  Rule  at  all.  The  Cuftom-houfe  Books,  though  very  ufeful,  are 
yet  no  unerring  Guides;  whatever  is  fmuggled  does  not  appear,  fome  Exports  are  beyond  the 
Truth,  and  fome  Things  are  not  rated  at  all.  The  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Money  cannot  for 
many  Reafons  be  relied  on;  nnd  yet  the  Judgments  formed  from  One  or  more  of  thefe  have  mil¬ 
led  feveral  inquifitive  Perfons,  and  have,  according  to  their  refpe&ive  Prejudices,  excited  the 
moft  fanguine  Notions  in  fome,  and  produced  deep  Defpondency  in  others.  A  due  Senfe  of  this 
prevented  the  infecting  any  Calculations  in  this  Chapter,  confiding  rather  in  thofe  Signs  mentioned 
in  the  Text,  as  being  level  to  every  One’s  Underftanding,  and  the  Truth  of  which  are  too  no¬ 
torious  to  be  controverted.  Our  Foreign  Traffic  hath  been  for  a  Series  of  Years  increafing  ;  if 
the  general  Balance  had  been  againfl  us  we  muff  by  this  Time  have  been  brought  very  low,  if 
not  totally  undone.  But  as  every  Thing  we  fee  proves  the  contrary,  it  may  ferve  to  convince 
ns,  and  this  the  rather,  becaufe  Foreigners  flrew  their  Senfe  of  the  Matter  by  the  Sums  they  en- 
trufl  in  our  public  Funds. 


CHAR  II. 

Of  the  Coafling  Trade,  and  of  that  between  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 


/j  General  Rcprefentation  cf  the  national  Advantages  that  arife  from  the 
-TT  Co  aft  T rade.  The  Bafts  of  this ,  the  happy  Diflribution  of  the  various  Pro- 
duBlions  through  different  Parts  of  thefe  I  [lands.  By  this  Moae  of  Com - 
munication  they  are  all  brought  into  a  con/lant  and  continual  Circulation. 
This  Circumftance  pro?notes  Indujlry  equally ,  effectually,  and  univ  erf  ally.  Be¬ 
comes  thereby  a  principal  Inftrument  of  national  Felicity.  The  Conflrudlion 
■  of  Coafing  Vefels  affords  Employment  and  Subffffence  to  Multitudes.  The 
Vor.  II.  4  X  Force 
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Force  of  this  Reajoning  no  Way  impeached  by  the  acknowledged  Incertainty 
as  to  the  Number  of  thefe  Vejfels.  The  Seamen  they  breed  may  be  jujily  con - 
fidered  as  a  Naval  Militia  maintained  without  any  national  Expence .  The 
Inter courfe  between  Great  Britain ,  Ireland,  and  the  Coajl  Trade  of  both  a 
Matter  of  great  Confequence.  The  promoting  a  general  Correfpondencc 
between  thefe  and  the  lejfer  Iflands  depending  upon  them ,  a  Point  of  great 
Utility.  The  Connexion  between  Foreign  Commerce  and  this  Coafling 
T rade  fated  and  explained. 

AS  thefe  Iflands  are  mofl  admirably  feated  for  embracing  a  conflant 
foreign  Commerce  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  fo  their  Form  and 
Difpofition  is  at  the  fame  Time  the  mofl:  favourable  that  can  be  wifhed 
for  the  carrying  on  a  Coafting  Trade,  the  Nature,  Importance,  and 
Confequence  of  which  it  is  our  next  Bufinefs  to  explain.  If  we  confider 
them  in  this  Point  of  View  we  fhall  difeern  that  the  Bays,  Creeks,  and 
Mouths  of  Rivers  are  mofl:  commodioufly  fltuated  on  both  Sides  of  both 
Iflands,  at  convenient  Diflances  from  each  other,  which  is  of  inexpref- 
fible  Benefit  to  fmall  Vefiels.  What  is  dill  a  greater  Advantage  is  the 
very  large  Extent  of  our  Coafts,  the  peculiar  Prerogative  of  infular  Si¬ 
tuations,  which  we  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  in  different  Parts  of  this- 
Work  to  render  evident.  Thefe  flgnal  and  Angular  Bleffings  of  Provi¬ 
dence  naturally  invites,  as  well  as  facilitates  to  an  intelligent  People  who 
poffefs  them,  the  correfponding  with  each  other  by  Sea.  By  this  Means- 
an  eafy  and  condant  Communication  is  preferred  to  the  Inhabitants,  who 
with  Veffels  of  different  Sizes,  and  condrudted  for  different  Purpofes, 
make  longer  or  fhorter  Voyages  according  as  their  Occafions  require,  and. 
thus  with  little  Rifk  and  Trouble,  without  hearing  fo  much  as  the  Sound 
of  a  foreign  Language,  or  being  out  of  the  Protection  of  their  own  Laws, 
Multitudes  are  iupported,  and  very  many  of  thefe  acquire  eafy  Fortunes, 
by  the  Profits  arifing  from  their  Indudry  in  the  Management  of  domedic 
Traffic*. 

a  The  Obfervation  of  Sir  William  Petty,  that  the  Sea  Line  of  all  the  Britifh  Iflands  extends 
to  no  lets  than  Three  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Miles,  whereas  that  of  the  great  Kingdom  of 
France  is  but  One  thoufand,  will  convey  to  an  intelligent  Reader  a  very  ftriking  Idea  of  thofe 
Advantages  that  we  derive  from  thence.  But  in  early  Times,  when  People  were  not  much  ufed 
to  Reflexion  or  Calculation,  the  very  Profped  of  their  own  and  their  Neighbour’s  Situation 
gave  Birth  to  this  Sort  of  Navigation,  and  gradually  to  the  Rife  of  the  numerous  Towns  upon 
our  Coafts.  In  all  of  thefe  Children  from  their  eariieft  Age  have  aPropenfity  to  fomething  re- 
lative  to  this  Bufinefs,  and  if  their  Difpofitions  are  not  diverted  to  fome  other  Objeds,  become 
Rope-makers,  Boat-builders,  or  Sailors,  in  this  Way  efpecially,  as  being  free  from  all  the  Terrors 
and  Dangers  attending  long  Voyages,  to  which  however  the  boldeft  and  moft  experienced  ad- 
did  themfelves  by  Degrees* 
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*  This  Subject,  fimple  as  it  feems,  cannot  be  developed  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree  as  it  deferves,  without  much  Attention  and  Pains.  The  Bafis  of 
thofe  Benefits  we  derive  from  it  is  the  very  great  Difference  in  the  Soil 
and  Climate  of  the  different  Parts  of  thefe  files,  which  may  in  this  Re- 
fpe£t  be  confidered  as  fo  many  different  Countries.  The  Products  and 
Commodities  that  are  extremely  common  in  fome  of  them,  are  in  others 
not  to  be  met  with  at  all.  A  proper  Senfe  of  this,  and  a  juft  Defire  to 
make  a  right  Ufe  of  it,  naturally  dictated  the  transferring  Commodities 
from  One  Part  of  the  Ifland  to  another.  In  early  Ages,  however,  this  from 
various  Caufes  was  very  much  confined.  For  before  Genius  had  invented  and 
Induftry  perfected  many  Arts,  or  thefe  Iflands  were  united  under  One  Mo¬ 
narchy,  this  Intercourfe  was  often  interrupted  and  always  incomplete,  and  ' 
of  courle  its  Effects  lefs  confiderable.  But  by  Degrees  as  thefe  Obftacles 
were  fucceflively  removed,  its  Advantages  grew  more  confpicuous,  from 
whence  Improvements  were  continually  made,  audits  Progrels  greatly  in- 
creafed,  till  in  our  Days  it  hath  reached  to  a  ftupendous  Height,  not- 
withftanding  which  it  is  daily  extending.  For  where  Profit  invites  and 
Example  points  the  Way,  Bounds  are  not  to  be  fet,  fo  that  probably  Po- 
fterity,  when  comparing  the  State  it  may  be  then  in  with  what  it  is  now, 
will  look  back  upon  us  with  the  very  fame  Sentiments  that  we  do  upon 
our  immediate  Anceftors  b. 

.  -  * 

The  Carriage  by  Sea,  wherever  it  isany  Way  pradicable,  is  pregnant  with 
many  apparent,  confiderable,  and  growing  Advantages,  being  eafy,  fpeedy, 
cheap,  regular,  and  in  our  Seas  always  free  from  Ice,  conftant  and  open. 
In  confequence  of  fo  many  favourable  Circumftances  we  fee  Wares  of  every 
Kind  brought  with  the  greateft  Facility  from  Places  very  diftant,  and  by 
this  Means  thofe  to  whom  they  belong  contract  an  Acquaintance,  and  the 
Knowledge  is  thereby  fpread  of  the  Commodities  of  which  they  are 
poffeffed,  and  thofe  Wants  they  defire  to  have  fupplied,  whence  it 
hath  arifen  that  we  now  receive  many  Things  from  different  remote 

b  The  feveral  valuable  Commodities  for  which  thefe  Iflands  are  juflly  famous,  become,  by 
this  Diftribution  into  different  and  diftant  Parts,  much  more  profitable  and  nfeful  to  the  Inhabit 
rants.  For  by  Means  of  the  Coaft  Trade  wherever  they  grow  they  are  every  where  to  be  found, 
and  this  with  a  very  inconfiderable  Addition  of  Expence,  which  is  alfo  commonly  balanced  by  the 
Goods  and  Manufactures  fent  to  thofe  Places  in  Return.  This  commodious  Diftribution  is  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  in  Coals,  the  Eaft  Side  of  the  Ifland  being  fupplied  from  Nevvcaftle  and  its 
Dependencies,  the  Weft:  and  a  great  Part  of  Ireland  from  Swanfea  and  Whitehaven.  We  may 
fay  the  fame  of  Salt,  of  Corn,  Metals,  and  many  other  Commodities ;  but  to  bring  this  Matter 
into  a  narrow  Compafs,  and  to  convince  the  judicious  Reader  how  well  founded  our  Aflertions 
upon  this  Head  are,  let  him  conflder  that  thefe  are  our  own  Productions,  brought  from  different 
Parts  in  our  own  Shipping,  in  which  our  own  Seamen  are  employed,  and  that  all  the  Profits 
of  the  Sale,  Freight,  & c.  centers  amongft  ourfelves. 

4X2 
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Parts  of  our  own  Dominions,  with  which,  when  this  Communication  was 
lefs  extent! ve,  we  were  furnifhed  by  Foreigners.  To  the  fame  Caufe  we 
owe  that  whatever  is  of  any  Ufeor  capable  of  being  any  where  converted  to 
Ufe,  wherever  it  lies,  is  fooner  or  latter  brought  to  Market,  and  finds  in 
Time  its  proper  Value,  which  otherwifc  from  being  unknown  might  for 
ever  have  continued  neglected  c. 

All  the  various  Products,  Commodities,  and  Manufactures  of  this 
moft  rich  and  plentiful  Country  are  happily  diftributed  through  all  its  fe- 
veral  Parts,  as  much  as  may  be  on  account  of  faving  Expence,  by  the  Help 
of  coafting  VefTels  of  different  Forms  and  Sizes.  The  Counties  beft  adap¬ 
ted  to  grazing,*wherever  lituated,  furnifh  immenfe  Quantities  of  Butter 
and  Cheefe.  Thofe  again  that  abound  in  Pafture,  afford  Wool.  Arable 
Lands  fupply  Corn,  Flour,  Meal,  Malt,  Hops,  &c.  The  raw  Materials 
are  conveyed  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  to  thofe  in  which  from 
the  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions  or  other  Circumftances,  they  are  wrought 
up.  In  the  like  Manner,  Things  of  daily  Confumption,  fuch  as  Timber, 
Stones,  Bricks,  Iron,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Copper,  all  bulky  Commodities, 
afford  conftant  Loadings.  Befides  thefe  there  are  many  neceffary  Articles, 
fuch  as  Salt,  Coals,  Lime,  &c.  which  being  in  continual  Demand,  are 
continually  tran (ported.  Thus  as  in  the  Commerce  of  the  Univerfe  the 
Superfluities  of  One  Region  adminifters  to  the  Wants  of  another,  and 
where  Induffry  is  not  deficient.  Abundance  is  communicated  to  all  d. 

c  In  ancient  Times,  and  even  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Iaft  Century,  the  diftant  Parts  of  thefe 
Blands  were  very  imperfectly  known  to  each  other.  But  as  the  Coafting  Trade  hath  extended, 
a  perfeCi  Union  hath  been  produced,  and  People  frequently  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  Goods 
wherever  they  are  invited  by  the  Hopes  of  dipofing  of  them  to  Advantage.  A  ftriking  Proof  of 
this  arifes  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  Books,  which  ftiew  that  Coafting  Veftels  arrive  at  London 
from  upwards  of  a  Hundred  different  Ports  in  the  Iftand  of  Great  Britain  only.  Veftels  laden 
with  Oyfters  from  Cornwall,  and  Lobfter  Smacks  from  the  Orkneys  meet  here.  At  the  fame 
Time  we  muft  remember,  that  there  are  many  other  great  Marts,  fuch  as  Leith,  Newcaftle, 
Hull  on  the  Eaft  Side,  and  Glafgow,  Liverpool,  Chefter,  Briftol,  &c.  on  the  Weft  Side. 

d  The  native  Ptiches  of  this  Uland,  and  their  being  fo  difperfed,  as  we  have  reprefented  in 
the  Text,  might  excite  an  Idea  to  .which  its  Size  is  no  very  formidable  Objection,  that  Great 
Britain  coufidered  as  a  Continent  in  this  Refpetft  refembles  China,  and  is  capable  of  obtaining 
from  its  feveral  Provinces  all  the  Neceftaries  and  moft  of  the  Conveniencies  of  Life.  This  is  a 
ftgnal  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  very  ftngular  Advantage,  which  diftinguifhes  this  from  fome 
other  Countries,  and  particularly  from  Holland,  where  they  have  very  little  of  their  own 
Growth  or  Produce,  from  whence  it  arifes,  that  a  rigid  Frugality  in  its  Inhabitants  is  not  only  a 
wife  and  prudent,  but  alfo  a  very  neceffary  Point  of  Policy.  Whereas  with  us  it  is  apparently 
the  public  Intereft  that  private  Perfons  fhould  live  freely,  plentifully,  and  at  their  Eafe,  for  this 
promoting  the  conftant  and  uniform  Confumption  of  Provifions  and  Manufactures,  encourages 
Cultivation,  excites  Induftry,  maintains  the  Navigation  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  inftead 
©f  hnpoverifhing,  conduces  to  enriching  the  People.  A  Circumftance  of  very  great  Importance, 
which  merits  mature  Confideration,  and  which  for  this  Reafon  we  fliall  hereafter  take  Occafton 
more  largely  to  eftablifh  and  explain. 
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This  Diftribution  of  Nature’s  Benefits  is  fo  far  from  being  an  Incon¬ 
venience,  that  it  is  in  many  Refpedts  highly  beneficial  to  the  Public.  For 
by  this  Means  every  Country  purfues,  that  Mode  of  Improvement  and  Cul¬ 
tivation  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  Soil  and  Climate,  and  for  thefe  Rea- 
fons  moft  eafy  and  agreeable  to  the  Inhabitants,  which  contributes  equally 
to  Plenty  and  to  Perfection.  This  accumulated  Stock  being  fent  to  dif¬ 
ferent  Places,  brings  in  Return  all  thofe  Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies 
which  no  fingle  Spot  however  fertile  could  have  fupplied,  and  Jnduftry  is 
by  this  Means  univerfally  excited  and  fupported,  through  that  general  Cir¬ 
culation  which  this  Coafiing  Trade  maintains,  and  which  is  in  itfelf  a 
moft  ufeful  and  extenfive  Branch  of  Induftry,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Source  of  many  other  Branches,  productive  of  numerous  Emoluments 
to  the  Community,  and  therefore  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fet  this 
SubjeCt  in  its  proper  Light,  to  take  fome  Notice  of  thefe  e. 

The  ConftruCtion  of  thefe  Veffels  require  a  Variety  of  Materials,  Com¬ 
modities,  and  Manufactures,  fome  of  them  brought  from  a  confiderable 
Diftance,  and  fome  that  have  palled  through  and  given  Employment  to 
feveral  Hands.  For  before  they  can  be  put  upon  the  Stocks  there  muff 
be  a  Provifion  made  of  Timber,  Plank,  Iron-work,  Hemp,  Flax,  Tar, 
and  feveral  other  Things.  The  A fii fiance  then  becomes  requifite  of  Carpen¬ 
ters,  Joiners,  feveral  Sorts  of  Smiths,  Painters,  Sail-makers,  Rope-makers, 
Anchor-fmiths,  and  other  Artificers,  and  when  thefe  have  done  their  Work, 
and  the  Vefi'el  is  fit  for  Sea,  the  Butcher,  Brewer,  Baker,  Ship-chandler, 
and  other  Tradefmen  contribute  their  refpeCtive  Wares  to  fit  her  for  the 
Voyage.  It  is  eafy  to  apprehend  from  this,  that  in  Places  where  a 

e  The  Commodities  of  this  Country  would  certainly  lofe  much  of  their  Value  if  their 
Confumption  was  confined  to  the  Places  of  their  Growth.  This  Diftribution  of  them  by  the 
Coaff  Trade  renders  them  alike  beneficial  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  lflands  at  large, 
which  is  fo  far  from  diminifhing,  that  it  heightens  their  Price  in  the  very  Places  where  they  are 
produced.  This  Pofition,  and  the  Confequences  flowing  from  it,  will  be  very  eafily  and  clearly 
compreheeded  by  an  attentive  and  judicious  Reader.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  as 
equally  decifive  and  finking  in  refpejfl  to  this  Propofition,  that  the  very  different  Conditions 
which  in  feveral  Periods  of  Time  this  Country  hath  been  in,  and  which  in  the  Courfe  of  this 
Work  have  been  carefully  deferibed,  however  influenced  by  other  Caufes,  arofe  immediately  from 
this  Circumftance,  which  is  exceedingly  worthy  of  Confi deration.  The  Romans,  equally  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  whole  Syfiem  of  their  Policy,  were  not  more  attentive  to  Cultivation  and  Popula¬ 
tion,  than  vigilant  in  regard  to  Communications  of  every  kind  ;  and  hence  that  flourifhing  State 
of  Britain  fo  ccpioufly  and  fo  elegantly  difplayed  by  their  Panegyrifis.  The  Confufion  that 
followed  their  Expulfion  annihilated  the  Coafi  Trade,  and  thereby  introduced  Barbarifm  and 
Famine  much  fooner  than  they  could  be  expelled.  But  when  the  Saxons  were  united  under 
one  Monarchy,  and  Peace  and  a  general  Correfpondence  were  refiored,  Plenty  returned,  and 
for  the  Protefiion  of  the  Country  and  its  Trade,  we  find  thefe  Coafiing  Veflels,  for  fuch  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  were,  collected  and  embodied  in  Fleets,  which  for  their  Number  feem  almofi  in¬ 
credible. 

Number 
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Number  of  thefe  Veflels  are  built,  Multitudes  of  People  are  employed 
and  their  Families  fubflfled,  as  every  One  knows  who  has  viiited  fuch 
Places  or  fcen  the  Builders  Yards  in  fome  of  our  great  Ports  f. 

* 

These  Obfervations  will  at  leaf!  enable  us  to  form  a  general  Notion  of  the 
Nature  of  this  Trade,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  Impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Public.  It  would  certainly  put  this  more  in  our  Power,  if  we 
could  affign  exactly  the  Number  of  Veflels  that  carry  it  on  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Iflands  dependant  upon  them.  But  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  on  the  one  Hand  their  being  exceedingly  numerous  is  a  Fad:  indifpu- 
table ;  and  that  on  the  other  they  have  been  progreffively  increafed,  and  are 
continually  increafing,  is  a  Thing  not  to  be  denied  ;  it  is  evident  from  thence 
that  all  Computations  on  this  Head  muft  be  indeciiive,  notwithftanding 
the  Fa<ds  before  hated,  on  which  the  Argument  is  grounded,  are  abfolutely 
certain.  Some,  and  thofe  alfo  very  competent  Judges,  have  advanced  as  pro¬ 
bable  at  lead;,  that  about  One  hundred  thoufand  Seamen  are  employed  in  the 
Coafting  Trade,  and  though  this  may  poffibly  be  beyond  the  Truth,  yet, 
if  we  comprehend  Bargemen,  Keelmen,  &c.  they  might  fwell  to  a  much 
larger  Number  g.  All  thefe  maintain  themfelves  and  their  Families  com¬ 
fortably  and  creditably  by  their  honed;  Labour,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  Refpedts,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  very  ufeful  Members  of  the 
Community  ;  a  Character  very  refpedtable  in  a  free  Country. 

f  The  only  Method  of  coming  at  a  clear  and  thorough  Knowledge  of  Subjefts  fo  complicated 
as  this,  is  to  feparate  the  principal  Members  of  which  they  arecompofed,  leaving  the  Reft  to  the 
Rea  der’s  Penetration  and  Reflection.  The  far  greater  Part  of  the  Materials  employed  in  the 
Conftruiftion  of  thefe  Veflels  are  of  our  own  Growth,  and  the  Price  of  them  is  apparently  a  na¬ 
tional  Advantage.  The  Labour  employed  in  fitting  and  preparing  thofe  Materials  for  Ufe,  and 
the  Carriage  of  them  by  Land  being  likewife  paid  for,  is  no  lefs  beneficial  to  Numbers.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  this  all,  for  the  fubordinate  fradefmen,  who  live  and  thrive  by  the  Inhabitants  of  fuch 
Places,  though  not  immediately  concerned  in  their  Shipping,  yet  as  they  draw  their  Subftftence 
from  thofe  who  are,  muft  be  likewife  taken  into  the  Account  ;  and  fo  alfo  muft  be  fuch  as  fur- 
nifti  Provifions  of  every  Kind  to  thefe  Towns,  in  which,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them 
know,  there  is  a  great  and  continual  Confumption. 

s  What  is  laid  in  the  Text  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  remove  with  any  candid  Reader  any 
Difficulty  that  might  arife  from  ihe  not  being  able  to  ftate  the  Number  of  thefe  Veflels,  or  of 
the  Hands  emp'oyed  on  board  them  with  any  Degree  of  Certainty.  It  would  he  abfurd  in  a 
frofty  Night  todifpute  whether  it  was  Star-light,  becaufe  the  Number  of  thofe  fplendid  Lumina¬ 
ries  from  whence  it  is  derived  could  not  be  exr.Hly  fixed  This  very  Circumftance,  by  proving 
their  Multiplicity,  is  a  Demonftration  of  the  Faff.  Sir  Joliah  Child  having  (hewn  that  moftof 
the  Rules  laid  down  for  fin  ling  the  Balance  of  Trade,  however  plauftble,  are  by  no  Means  con- 
clufive,  delivers  it  as  his  Opinion,  (chap,  viii  )  that  the  Increafe  or  Decreafe  of  our  Shipping  is 
the  fut eft  Indication  of  our  Succefs  in  Trade.  I  will  not  difpute  to  what  Extent  this  Obferva?- 
tion  may  be  carried  in  refpeift  to  foreign  Commerce,  but  in  regard  to  what  is  the  Objefl  of  this 
.Chapter  it  L  certainly  juft,  as  the  Increafe  of  Coafting  Veflels  in  our  fmall  Ports  renders  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  (uch  as  carry  on  this  Trade  are  Gainers  by  it,  ©therwife  the  Number  of  their  Tools, 
?hat  is,  their  Ships,  would  decline,  and  the  Towns  decay. 

But 
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But  this  Body  of  Men  will  appear  of  much  higher  Confequence,  if  we 
look  upon  them  in  another  Point  of  Light.  They  may  with  great  Pro¬ 
priety  be  flilcd  a  National  Naval  Militia,  ferving  at  their  own  Expence. 
For  they  are  by  Experience  known  to  be  as  Lout,  active,  and  hardy 
Sailors  as  any  in  Europe,  always  at  Hand  on  any  Emergency,  which  is  a 
Refource  of  inexpreLible  Importance  to  a  Maritime  Power,  and  which 
being  founded  on  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  thefe  Blands,  may  without 
the  Imputation  of  Partiality  be  confidered  as  a  Refource  peculiar  to  our- 
fel  ves.  This  is  a  CircumLance  that  cannot  but  afford  the  moft  Lncere 
Pleafure  to  every  One  who  really  loves  his  Country,  and  who  of  courfe  hath  a 
warm  Senfe  of  whatever  contributes  to  her  Profperity,  It  is  an  additional 
Satisfaction  to  reflect  that  this  is  not  only  a  great  and  a  peculiar,  but  alfoa 
growing  Advantage.  There  are  many  remote  Parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  have  Lill  no  very  confiderable  Correfpondence  One  with  an¬ 
other,  at  leaL  by  Sea,  which  in  Time  however,  as  well  as  the  Commu¬ 
nication  with  our  fmaller  ILands,  cannot  fail  of  taking  Place  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  Increafe  of  our  Naval  Force,  and  to  the  Welfare  of  Thou* 
fands  of  our  People  h. 

The  continual  Intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  muL  be 
regarded  as  a  very  confiderable  Branch  of  this  Trade,  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  utmoL  Confequence  to  thefe  Nations.  Our  Exports  to  that 
ILand  conLft  in  a  prodigious  Variety  of  our  Native  Commodities,  in  the 
greateL  Part  of  our  Manufactures,-  in  Goods  imported  from  the  Levant, 
the  EaL  Indies,  and  our  own  Plantations.  On  the  other  Hand  we  im¬ 
port  from  thence  Linnen  and  Linnen-yarn,  Wool,  Woollen,  and  WorLed- 
yarn,  Copper-ore,  Feathers,  Hair,  raw  Hides,  Kelp,  Calf,  Goat,  Kid, 
Sheep,  Lamb,  and  Rabbit  Skins,  Tallow,  Butter,  Fifh,  Frieze,  Pork, 
Beef,  and  other  Things ;  all  which  are  of  apparent  Utility,  and  many 
of  them  abfolutely  neceffary  in  our  Manufactures,  and  therefore 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Community.  It  is  alfo  evident  from  the 
very  Nature  both  of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  that  a  great  Number  of 
Veifels  of  different  Sizes  muft  be  continually  employed  in  carrying  on 


h  This  Naval  Force  is,  ItriLly  fpeaking,  our  own,  arifing  from  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  different  Parts  of  thefe  Iflands  with  each  other,  and  is  a  Strength  on  which  we  may 
always  rely.  The  Romans,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  trufled  very  much  to  their  Navy  for  the 
Protection  of  this  Ifland,  and  for  the  Security  of  their  maritime  Provinces  on  the  Continent. 
Caraufius,  who  was  Admiral  of  this  Fleet,  raifed  himfelf  from  that  Command  .to  the  Purple,  it 
was  not  till  this  Navy  was  withdrawn,  that  the  Saxons  were  able  to  over-run  this  Country.  When 
they  were  fully  Mailers  of  it,  they  likewife,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  trufled  to  their  Fleets, 
and  when  the  Normans  were  thoroughly  fettled  they  committed  the  Security  of  the  Sea  and  Sea 
Coafts  to  the  Navy  of  the  Ports,  as  the  Reader  may  fee  at  large  in  the  learned  and  judicious  Work 
of  the  famous  Selden,  to  which  we  have  fo  frequently  referred. 

the 
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the  Communication  between  the  Two  Kingdoms.  The  feveral  Advan¬ 
tages  ariiing  from  hence  are  diftributed  through  the  different  Ports  on  the 
Weft  Side  of  this  Bland,  contributing  thereby  to  the  Emolument  of 
Wales,  South  and  North  Britain.  Under  this  Head  we  muft  alfo  include 
all  the  Coaft  Trade  of  Ireland,  and  the  Communication  between  her  and 
the  feveral  Illands  belonging  to  Britain,  which,  as  the  Spirit  of  Commerce 
diffules  itfelf  through  every  Part  of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  is  gradually 
and  perceptibly  increafing  i. 

In  reference  to  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Man,  the  Weftern,  Orkney,  and  Shet¬ 
land  Illands  there  hath  been  already  fo  much  faid  of  them  and  of  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  that  may  be  derived  from  them,  with  the  Means  of  deriving  thofe 
Advantages,  that  it  is  unneceftary  to  refume  that  Subject  here.  It  may  not 
however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  Proportion  as  thefe  Advantages  can 
be  obtained,  and  a  conftant  and  regular  Correfpondence  eftablifhed  and 
fupported  between  them,  thefe  Two  great  Illands,  and  amongft  each 
other,  it  will  afford  an  almoft  inexpreffible  Augmentation  in  the  Coafting 
Trade,  with  this  additional  Benefit,  that  the  People  employed  therein 
muft  necelfarily  become  in  a  very  fhort  Space,  from  the  Nature  of  this 
Navigation,  as  bold,  active,  and  intrepid  Seamen  as  any  in  our  Service.  A 
Circumftance  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  Attention,  as  the  Sailors  thus 
bred  are,  as  we  have  already  very  fully  ftiewn,  the  moft  important  Body 
of  Men,  for  the  immediate  and  effectual  Supply  of  our  Fleets,  and  on 
which  our  Superiority  as  a  maritime  Power,  the  great  Bulwark  of  our 
Safety,  as  well  as  the  chief  Source  of  our  Profperity,  moft  evidently  de¬ 
pends  K  Whatever  Meafure  therefore  can  be  taken  to  promote  and  ex¬ 
tend 

1  It  hath  been  fully  fhewn  In  the  preceding  Volume,  from  a  Survey  of  the  Coafts  of  this  Ifland, 
and  a  very  fuccindl  Account  of  their  Ports,  that  no  Country  in  the  World  can  be  better  fituated 
either  for  the  carrying  on  foreign  Commerce  or  of  domeftic  Traffic  by  Veffiels  navigating  the 
whole  Extent  of  its  Coafts.  All  that  hath  been  faid  of  Great  Britain  is  ftridtly  true  of  Ireland. 
It  abounds  with  a  vail:  Variety  of  Staple  and  valuable  Commodities,  and  thefe  are  difperfed  through 
the  different  Parts  of  the  Country  fo  as  to  render  them  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  the  Neceffiiries,  at  leaf!:  for  the  Conveniences  of  Life.  If  notwithftanding  this  there  may 
be  a  great  Difparity  in  Appearance  between  fome  Farts  in  companion  with  others,  this  can  only 
arife  from  the  Improvements  made  in  that  Kingdom,  not  being  become  hitherto  univerfal,  to¬ 
wards  the  Accompliffiment  of  which  nothing  could  contribute  more  than  the  Increafe  of  its 
Coafting  Trade.  This  we  have  all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  to  expedl  from  the  Spirit  of  its  In¬ 
habitants,  from  the  Progrefs  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  amongft  them,  from  the  Increafe  of 
.  their  Cities  and  Ports,  as  well  as  of  their  Shipping,  the  conftant  Care  of  their  Legiflature,  and 
the  noble  Zeal  that  appears  in  feveral  laudable  Societies  for  promoting  and  encouraging  Induftry 
of  every  Kind,  by  every  Means  and  by  every  Method  that  good  Senfe  and  public  Spirit  can  devife. 

k  In  other  Countries  this  Kind  of  Navigation  may  be  confidercd  as  a  partial,  but  in  thefe 
lefter  Illands  becomes  the  principal,  and  almoft  the  only  Employment.  In  many  of  them,  the 
ibad  State  of  their  Soil  (at  leaft  for  the  prefent)  and  in  moft  of  them  the  Scantinefs  of  Terri tory, 

precludes 
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tend’ this  general  Communication,  or  to  encourage  thofe  concerned 
therein,  cannot  but  be  in  many  Refpefts  highly  beneficial  to  the  public 
Interefts. 

But  notwithflanding  the  Coaft  Trade  is  in  a  great  Degree  diftmfl 
from,  yet  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  no  Connection  with  foreign 
Commerce,  fince  the  contrary  is  true,  as  in  many  Refpedts  it  promotes, 
and  is  in  fonae  promoted  by  it.  In  bringing,  which  is  its  proper  Object, 
a  Variety  of  Commodities  from  different  and  diftant  Parts  of  thefe  Iflands 
to  thofe  great  Ports  from  which  our  Commerce  is  carried  on,  it  facilitates 
the  Affortments  of  their  foreign  Cargoes.  The  Returns  arifing  from  thefe 
are  in  like  Manner  diftributed  to  the  leffer  Ports,  even  in  the  Extremities 
of  thefe  Iflands  by  the  fame  Means,  and  thereby  contributes  alfo  to  fpread 
every*  where  a  Deiire  of  obtaining  fuch  Goods,  and  of  courfe  excites  a 
Spirit  of  Induftry,  by  which  the  Means  of  obtaining  them  can  only  be 
procured.  It  alfo  promotes  Commerce,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  by 
its  being  a  conftant  and  convenient  Nurfery  for  Seamen.  It  is  affifted  on 
the  other  Hand  by  Foreign  Commerce  in  tranfporting,  as  we  have  obferved, 
a  great  Part  of  its  Returns,  and  it  is  the  cleared;  and  moft  evident  Proof 
of  the  Truth  of  what  hath  been  advanced,  that  they  have  both  grown,  in- 
creafed,  and  flourifhed  together  h 

precludes  them  from  other  Views.  But  in  all  of  them  there  is  Room,  Materials,  and  Encou¬ 
ragement  for  this  Occupation.  They  have  Ports,  Fifheries,  Kelp,  and  other  Advantages  from 
the  Sea,  from  whence  they  at  prefent  derive  a  poor  and  indifferent  Subfiffence,  which  difpofes, 
one  might  fay  compels  them  to  emigrate  continually  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  Fortune.  But  if 
they  would  once  turn  their  Thoughts  and  their  Endeavours  heartily  to  this  ObjeCt,  fo  plainly 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Providence,  Succefs  would  foon  diffipate  that  Supinenefs  which  is  the  real 
Source  of  their  prefent  Poverty,  and  Experience  would  gradually  teach  them  new,  and  perhaps 
hitherto  untried  Methods  of  promoting  their  Profperity.  This  would  not  only  be  a  Blefling  to 
to  them,  but  as  we  have  faid  in  the  Text,  a  fignal  Emolument  to  the  Nation  which  might  thereby 
acquire  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Years  double  the  Number  of  Seamen,  that  their  coaffing  Trade 
furnifhes  at  prefent. 

1  As  the  fame  Spirit  animates  the  whole  commercial  Syffem,  there  arifes  from  thence  a  con- 
ffant  Harmony  amongfl  its  feveral  Branches,  which  contributing  to  the  Support  of  each, 
thereby  invigorates  the  Whole.  It  would  have  been  eafy  to  have  given  more  Inflances  of  the 
Conrreffion  of  foreign  Commerce  with  this  Coaffing  Trade,  but  as  thefe  will  fall  in  with  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  fucceeding  Chapters,  it  was  thought  better  to  omit  them  here  to  prevent  unneceflary 
Repetitions,  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  lafl  Remark  in  the  Text  isconclufive  on  this  Head,  as  will 
be  apparent  to  the  intelligent  Reader,  who  will  confider  the  Faffs  already  Rated  in  the  Ac¬ 
counts  given  of  the  Ports  of  Whitehaven  and  Whitby.  For  in  Points  of  this  Kind,  Faffs  not  only 
convey  fuller  Evidence,  but  at  the  fame  Time  clearer  Intelligence  than  can  be  communicated  by 
.any  other  Method. 
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chap.  nr. 

The  Nature  and  Importance  of  Inland  Trade. 

/f  Short  Account  of  what  is  to-  be  underfood  by  the  ’Term  of  Inland  Trade*. 

The  Settling  of  Towns  and  Cities  particularly  attended  to  by  every  Go 
vernment.  The  different  Modes  purfued  in  this  by  the  Romans ,  Saxons *. 
and  Nor  mans ,  with  their  EffeBs.  The  Means  employed  to  extend  this  Com¬ 
munication  by  the  Help  of  Markets ,  Marts ,  and  Fairs.  Public  Events  by 
which  the  Extenfon  of  this  Home  Trade  was  gradually  promoted.  A farther 
Detail,  of  Incidents  that  were  likewife  favourable  thereto.  The  Encouragements 
given  and  the  Liberty  indulged  to  the  Jetting  up  Manufactures  attended : 
with  the  mofi  advantageous  Confequences.  Many  new  Circumftances  that 
affjled  the  Effabli foment  and  Perfection  of  Inland  Traffic .  The  numerous 
national  Benefits  arifing  therefrom  fet  in  a  true  Eight.  The  elofe-  Connec¬ 
tion  between  Inland  Trade ,  the  Coafling  Navigation ,  and foreign  Commerce 
clearly  explained.  The  Advantages  derived  from  them  may  probably  be 
farther  augmented  by  Inland  Canals * 

^HE.  numerous  Benefits  arifing  from  the  great  Extent  and  from  the 
irregular  Figure  of  our  Coafts  having  been  very  largely  difcuffed,  we: 
come  now  to  a  Subject  of  a  very  different  Nature.  The  Iflands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland*  as  they  are  of  great  Extent,  contain:  Mediterranean-  as 
well  as  Maritime  Countries,  the  former  of  thefe  in  fome  Parts  compre¬ 
hending  very  large  Tradfs  of  Land.  Thefe  according  to  their  feveral 
Kinds  being  fitted  and  employed  to  different  Purpofes,  their  Inhabitants  for 
the  Sake  of  thofe  Advantages  that  arife  from  Society,.and  particularly  to  far 
cilitate  the  Difpofal  of  their  Wares  and  Commodities,  afiociated  themfelves 
in  Villages,  many  of  which  gradually  fwelled  into  Towns,  and  fome  of 
thefe  rofe  into  Cities,  being  increafed  by  the  Emoluments  arifing  from& 
reciprocal  Communication  by  the  Help  of  Roads  and  navigable  Rivers.. 
The  Aggregate  of  the  Traffic  thus  carried  on,  which  perhaps  in  no  Part 
of  Europe  is  at  prefent  greater  than  here,  constitutes  what  is  properly  filled. 
Inland  Trade,  and  is  a  fubjedt  that  deferves  to  be  eonfidered  with  the  greateffc. 
Attention  a. 

The 

i 

4  It  Is  a  very  curious  Obfervation  of  the  judicious  Sir  William  Petty,  that  considering  the  Sea 
tine  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Iflands,  and  comparing  this  with  the  whole  Con¬ 
tent  of  Acres,  the  Land  would  form  an  Oblong  or  Parallelogram  of  Three  thoufand  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  long,  and  about  Twenty-four  Miles-  broad,  and  confequently  every  Part  thereof  would* 

b* 
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The  Choice  and  Eftablifhment  of  thefe  Habitations,  or  at  lead  thofe  of 
a  larger  Size,  were  always  under  the  Diredtion  of  Government,  and  One 
of  the  principal  Objedts  of  its  Care.  The  Towns  of  the  Britons  how¬ 
ever  rude,  were  fettled  by  their  refpedtive  Princes,  and  were  fuch  as  fuited 
the  Condition  their  Subjects  were  then  in.  The  Romans  in  Proportion 
as  they  fpread  their  Dominions  introduced  their  Policy,  gave  a  regular 
Form  to  their  Provinces,  a  new  Face  to  the  Country,  and  furnifhed  full 
Employment  to  its  Inhabitants.  The  Saxons  when  they  had  conquered, 
and  were  become  the  peaceable  PoffefTors  of  the  bed  Part  of  this  Iiland, 
made  fuch  Alterations  as  were  agreeable  to  their  Sydem  of  Rule,  and  the 
Normans  did  the  like.  In  the  former  Parts  of  this  Work  we  have  fuf~ 
ficiently  expatiated  on  thefe  Points,  and  therefore  a  Recapitulation  for  the 
fake  of  prcferving  Connexion  between  the  feveral  Matters  contained  in 
this  Chapter  feems  to  be  all  t'hat  is  requifite  here  b. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  fpite  of  the  Remotenefs  of  Time  that  thefe 
Places  or  at  lead  mod  of  them,  may  yet  retain  fome  Traces  of  thefe  Al¬ 
terations,  as  indeed  they  do.  The  Romans,  all  agree,  were  very  curious 
and  exadl  in  the  Choice  of  their  Situations,  in  fome  of  which  however  they 
followed  thofe  that  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Britons.  The  Saxons 
were  fo  much  aware  of  the  Truth  of  this  Obfervation,  that  they  generally 
followed  their  Example,  and  rebuilt  upon  the  fame  Spots,  fo  that  even  at 
this  Day  we  owe  the  happy  and  convenient  Difpofition  of  many  of  our 
bed  Towns  to  the  Wifdom  of  that  great  People.  In  refpedt  to  the  Form 
of  Government,  the  Terms  that  dill  remain  in  Ufe  fhew  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  Saxons,  but  it  mud  at  the  fame  Time  be  allow*  d 
that  great  Variations  were  made  in  them  by  the  Normans,  who  from  their 
Military  Difpofition,  more  efpecially,  at  the  Beginning  were  lefs  inclined 

be  but  Twelve  Miles  from  the  Sea.  But  Nature  hath  been  much  kinder  to  thefe  Iflands,  for 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  fo  difpofed,  as  to  unite  with  the  Advantages  of  an  extenfive 
Coaft  a  large  Proportion  of  Land,  fo  elevated  in  fome  Parts  into  Mountains,  as  to  afford  many 
and  large  and  beautiful  Rivers,  that  contribute  to  the  Fertility  of  the  Country,  and  feveral  of  them 
to  the  cheap  and  eafy  Conveyance  of  its  Produ&s.  The  former,  that  is  Great  Britain,  in  its 
Htmoft  Breadth  is  about  Three  hundred  and  Sixty  Miles,  in  Length  upwards  of  Six  hundred ; 
and  though  the  Breadth  is  by  no  Means  equal,  yet  it  is  evident  from  hence  that  the  midland 
Country  mull  be,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  very  confiderable. 

b  It  was  for  this  Purpofe  of  making  thefe  interefting  and  important  Points  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  to  every  Reader,  and  not  for  the  Sake  of  amufing  him  by  introducing  our  remote  An¬ 
tiquities  and  Pieces  of  ancient  Hiftory,  that  what  we  have  delivered  in  the  former  Books  found 
a  Place  in  this  Work  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  whatever  Brevity  they  are  delivered,  or  with 
whatever  Plainnefs  of  Language  they  are  exprefled,  they  will  anfwer  this  End,  and  contribute 
to  that  Perfpicuity  which  is  fo  neceffary  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  and  where  an  Author  is  de- 
firous  that  his  Sentiments  Ihould  be  thoroughly  underflood. 
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to  favour  by  their  Policy,  the  Principles  of  Trade  or  the  Arts  of 
Peace  c. 

At  length  and  by  flow  Degrees,  imitating  the  Practice  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  they  had  Recourfe  to  Guilds  or  Fraternities  of  different  Kinds,  com¬ 
mercial  and  mechanical,  to  Corporations,  which  as  we  have  often  hinted, 
might  be  very  expedient  under  their  Conftitution,  and  alfo  erected  Mar¬ 
kets  at  proper  Diftances,  as  they  conceived,  in  Country  Towns,  and  far¬ 
ther  to  facilitate  a  more  general  Communication,  inftituted  Fairs,  which 
as  Things  then  flood  were  very  ferviceable,  as  fome  of  them  are  to  this 
Day.  Thus  this  Matter  continued  till  the  Advantages  derived  from  Com¬ 
merce  began  to  open  the  Eyes  of  Princes,  and  inclined  them  to  look  with 
a  more  favourable  Afpedl  on  the  Means  of  increafing  the  Subftance  of  their 
Subjects,  that  they  might  be  able  to  levy  the  more  upon  them  by  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Duties  and  Impofitions.  A  Principle  evil  in  itfelf,  but  which 
was  notwithftanding  attended  with  good  Effects  d. 

In  the  Courfe  of  Time  there  fell  out  gradually  various  Events,  which 
were  not  only  favourable  to,  but  without  which  thefe  Improvements  in 
reference  to  the  Extenfion  of  Inland  Trade  never  could  have  been  accom- 
plifhed.  Amongll  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  Reduction  and  Incorporation 

c  Colchefter  in  Efiex  and  MaidPone  in  Kent  are  Inflances  of  the  Romans  adopting  the  Choice 
made  by  the  Britons,  when  they  found  them  correfponding  to  their  own  Notions  in  this  Refpeft. 
In  regard  to  the  Number  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  that  owe  their  original  Foundation  to  this 
wife  People,  the  Reader  may  confult  Camden,  Baxter,  Stukely,  and  all  our  Antiquaries  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  Saxon  Tefms  of  Burghmote,  Wardmote,  and  Moot-hall  for  a  Shire-houfe  or  Town- 
hall,  plainly  difcover  the  Origin  of  fuch  Affemblies,  and  the  Intention  of  that  generous  Nation, 
that  Affairs  relating  to  the  public  Welfare  (lrould  be  publicly  debated  by  thofe  who  had  a  Concern 
in  them.  The  Normans  feem  to  have  been  under  a  Necehity  of  erefting  Corporations  for  the  Sake 
of  preferving  Artificers,  &c.  by  exempting  them  from  the  fervile  Condition  to  which  under  their 
rigid  Conlfitution  the  greater  Part  of  the  People  were  reduced  :  And  hence  it  arofe  that  fuch  as 
in  virtue  of  thefe  Corporations  were  thus  emancipated  are  Piled  Freemen.  A  CircumPance  that 
in  certain  Periods  gave  great  Umbrage  to  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  as  we  have  elfewhere  Ihewn. 

d  It  feemed  to  have  been  the  prevailing  Opinion  in  thofe  Times,  that  no  Trade  could  be  carried 
on  but  under  RePraints,  which  had  for  its  Foundation  the  Principle  we  have  formerly  mentioned, 
and  befides  this,  the  procuring  a  Revenue  to  the  Exchequer,  for  Licence  to  tax  themfelves  for 
the  Benefit  of  their  refpe<P:ive  Communities.  P’or  the  fame  Reafon  Staples  were  devifed,  to 
which  alone  the  valuable  Commodities  of  the  Realm  could  be  carried  for  the  Purpofe  of  Ex¬ 
portation  ;  and  thefe,  as  our  Statutes  fhew,  were  continually  varying,  till  at  length  the  Secret 
was  difeovered  that  they  were  ufelefs.  As  to  Market  Towns,  BraPron  lays  it  down,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  nearer  than  Seven  Miles  to  each  other.  Their  Utility  hath  preferved  and  in- 
creafed  them,  more  efpecially  where  free  from  Tolls  and  Impofitions.  Fairs  have  continued  for 
the  fame  Reafon  ;  and  though  we  cannot  boaP  of  any  like  thofe  of  Francfort,  Riga,  or  Lyons, 
yet  we  have  many  that  are  very  confiderable,  and  facilitate  Inland  Trade,  by  bringing  together 
Dealers  from  different  and  very  diPant  Parts  of  the  Country,  and  fuch  Quantities  of  Goods  as 
ferve  to  fix  a  fair  Price,  and  prevent  Combinations. 
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of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  which  not  only  procured  a  larger  Accef- 
fion  of  Territory,  but  alfo  fecured  Peace  to  the  Weftern  Counties  of 
England.  In  like  Manner  the  Junction  of  the  Two  Crowns  put  an  End  to 
the  frequent  Wars  and  Depredations  that  had  been  fo  detrimental  to  both 
Kingdoms.  Add  to  this,  what  quickly  after  followed,  the  Pacification  of 
Ireland,  and  a  regular  and  increafing  Communication  with  that  IflancL 
All  thefe  made  Way  for  a  great  Change  in  the  Manners  as  well  as  Difpo- 
iition  of  the  People,  that  Fiercenefs  and  Spirit  of  Violence  which  had  been 
kept  alive  by  a  Succeflion  of  foreign  Wars,  tending  only  to  impoverifh 
ihe  Country  and  to  exhaufi:  its  Inhabitants,  and  which  when  thefe  were 
fuipended  broke  out  into  civil  Broils  and  inteftine  Commotions,  fubfided 
by  Degrees,  and  a  milder  Temper  prevailing,  Men  applied  their  Talents  to 
theExercife  of  Arts  that  contributed  to  their  mutual  Benefit.  This  was  quickly 
attended  with  fo  many  good  Effects,  and  the  Pofiefiion  of  Property,  now 
eaiily  acquired,  and  when  acquired  perfectly  fecure,  had  fuch  an  In¬ 
fluence  on  their  Minds,  that  the  national  Genius  exerted  its  Vigour  in 
forming  a  Variety  of  Plans  for  increafing  the  public  Stock  at  Home,  and 
providing  Materials  thereby  for  the  carrying  on  of  foreign  Commerce  e. 

In  lupport  of  this  happy  Alteration  of  Temper,  there  fell  out  many 
Circumftances  that  contributed  to  ftrengthen  and  to  fupport  it.  The 
Duke  of  Alva’s  Perfecution  brought  over  hither  Numbers  of  induflrious- 
Perfons,  who  being  well  received  and  properly  encouraged,  gave  us  many 
new  Lights  with  refpeCt  to  Agriculture  as  well  as  Arts.  The  Reception  of 
other  foreign  Proteftants,  who  fled  hither  for  Refuge,  and  brought  with 
them  new  Inventions  and  feveral  Modes  of  Induftry  unknown  before,  in¬ 
troduced  a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  and  which  was  {till  of  greater  Con- 
fequence  a  ftrong  Difpofition  to  perfect  thefe,  and  an  Appetite  for  ac¬ 
quiring  more.  The  Emoluments  arifing  from  thefe  different  Kinds  of 
Labour  were  fo  great  and  fo  apparent  as  to  attract  the  Notice  of  Perfons- 
in  Power,  and  Men  of  great  Quality  and  Intereft,  who  availing  themfelves 

e  The  Circumftances  mentioned  in  the  Text  will  fufficiently  explain  to  the  intelligent  Reader,, 
why,  notwithftanding  the  Fertility  of  this  Country,  Inland  Trade  advanced  among  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants  fo  flowly.  While  the  Ifland  remained  divided  under  different  Sovereignties  there  could  be 
no  Communication  of  great  Extent.  Foreign  Wars  diminifhed  both  our  Commodities  and  our 
People,  and  civil  Diflentions  produced  continual  Ravages  and  Depopulations;  fo  that  in  different 
Periods  almoft  all  our  great  Towns  fuffered  in  a  fhort  Space  more  than  in  many  Years  could  be. 
repaired.  When  thefe  Mifchiefs  ceafed  it  took  up  fomeTime  to  extinguifh.  old  Feuds,  to  extir¬ 
pate  long-rooted  Prejudices,  and  to  engage  thofe  who  had  been  accufiomed  to  look  upon  their 
Neighbours  as  Enemies,  to  converfe  and  deal  with  them  as  Friends.  Befides  there  were  many 
other  Things  wanting  to  an  extenfive  Communication,  fuch  as  good  Roads,  convenient  fnns,. 
regular  Conveyances  by  Land  and  Water,  all  of  which  we  now  indeed  fee  eftabliflied,  but  we: 
may  eafily  conceive  that  they  were  eftablifhed  by  Degrees. 
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of  the  Authority  then  exercifed  by  the  Crown  procured  Charters  and 
Letters  Patents  to  fecure  to  theml'elves  and  their  Afi'ociates  the  Advan¬ 
tages  that  might  arii'e  from  new  Attempts  of  this  Sort,  which  though 
they  excited,  and  perhaps juftly  an  Outcry  againft  Monopolies,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  difadvantageous  to  a  commercial  State,  yet  they  wqre 
not  totally  ufelels,  as  they  procured  fome  Branches  of  Manufacture  that 
we  might  otherwife  not  have  had,  or  at  lead  not  fo  foon,  and  contributed 
withal  to  give  a  Reputation  to  Trade,  and  to  leflen  at  leaft,  if  not  entirely 
to  abolifh  that  Kind  of  Pride  fo  detrimental  in  other  Countries,  where  the 
abfurd  Opinion  prevails  that  it  derogates  from  Nobility  by  the  Way  of 
Induftry  to  profecute  public  Good,  the  deftroying  which  Chimera  hath 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  State  h 

It  was  impofiible  that  when  Things  were  once  brought  into  this  Con¬ 
dition,  it  fliould  efcape  Obfervation  that  Freedom  was  of  the  greatefl 
Confequence  to  Trade.  It  was  indeed  foon  difeovered  as  appeared  by  the 
general  Clamour  againft  Monopolies,  to  which  however  their  Novelty  did  not 
a, little  contribute.  There  were  however  fome  other  Reftraints  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  true  Spirit  of  Induftry,  and  confequently  not  a  little  prejudicial, 
which  were  not  fo  fpeedily  difeerned,  or  fo  eafily  removed,  as  having  exifted 
long  and  feeming  in  fomeRefpeCts  wrought  into  ourConftitution.  Thefe  were 
the  ReftriCtions  flowing  from  Corporations,  which  however  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  pointed  out,  and  mitigated  here  more  than  in  any  other  Country  in 
Europe.  Several  exclufive  Companies  ereCted  on  plaufible  Pretences,  all  which 
poftibly  might  have  their  Ufes  in  the  Infancy  of  our  Commerce,  were  very 
wifely  fupprefled.  Thofe  who  chofe  to  fet  up  new  Manufactures,  or  to 
exercife  fuch  as  were  already  introduced  in  a  more  extenfive  Manner,  were 
allowed  full  Liberty  to  eftablifh  them  in  fuch  Places  as  from  a  Variety 
of  favourable  Circumftances  feemed  to  them  proper,  and  the  Succcfs  that 
they  have  met  with,  and  the  Advantages  vifibly  arifing  to  the  Commu¬ 
nity  from  the  proper  Encouragement  thereby  given  to  the  vigorous  Ef- 

f  The  Walloons  that  came  over  hither  fettled  at  Sandwich,  where  they  taught  the  Inhabitants 
many  Improvements :  In  the  City  of  Canterbury,  where  they  introduced  Broad  Silk  Weaving, 
where  it  41ill  continues  to  flourifh :  At  Maidftone,  where  they  eftablifhed  n  Manufacture  of 
Thread  :  At  Colchefter,  where  they  fixed  the  Art  of  making  Bays,  from  whence  immenfe  Pro¬ 
fits  have  accrued  to  this  Nation  :  And  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  where  in  different  Branches  of 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  it  is  faid  Two  hundred  thoufand  Perfons  are  conftantly  employed. 
Thefe  Arts  fpreading  naturally  into  the  adjacent  Villages,  the  Reader  will  eafily  perceive  how 
much  they  mu  ft  have  contributed  to  railing  new  and  reviving  the  Splendor  of  old  Towns. 
Knighthood  being  frequently  conferred  on  great  Merchants  and  eminent  Traders,  rendered  thefe 
ProfefTions  honourable.  Their  Children  of  both  Sexes  intermarried  with  the  Nobility  ;  the  youn¬ 
ger  Branches  of  their  Families  entered  into  Trade.  The  Poflerity  of  fome  of  our  great  Traders 
have  gradually  reached  the  higheft  Ranks  of  Nobility  ;  Circumftances  that  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  Welfare  and  Opulence  of  this  Country,  and  to  the  Reputation  of  its  Traders  in 
foreign  i’arts. 
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forts  of  Induftry  hath  fo  fully  juftified  the  Principle  that  we  have  been 
recommending,  as  in  a  great  Meafure  to  prevent  any  new  Reftridtions,  and 
to  free  the  Minds  of  Men  from  the  old  Prejudices  of  fuppofing  that  Cor¬ 
porations  were  as  requifite  to  the  Training  up  of  Traders  as  Colleges  to  the 
Breeding  of  Monks  g. 

The  Civil  War  gave  a  very  fevere,  but  only  a  temporary  Check  to  our 
Progrefs,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  over  the  Nation  returned  with  redoubled 
Vigour  to  the  fame  Purfuits,  which  though  interrupted  by  the  Plague,  the 
Dutch  Wars,  and  the  Fire  of  London,  were  neverthelefs  refumed  with  fuch 
Spirit  arifing  from  our  increafed  Knowledge  in  the  true  Principles  of  Trade, 
the  Experience  we  had  had  of  its  Efficacy  and  the  Reduction  of  Interefl, 
as  foon  put  our  Domeftic  Affairs  once  more  into  a  flouriffiing  Condition. 
The  Settlement  of  Ireland  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Linnen  Trade  there,  the  bringing  over  the  French  Proteftants 
expelled  their  own  Country  by  the  Revocation  of  the  EdiCl  of  Nantes* 
and  the  Union  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  were  fuch  fortunate  Circum¬ 
stances,  as  evidently  raifed  the  internal  Strength  of  thefe  Nations,  and  the 
Place  they  held  in  refpedt  to  the  Scale  of  Power' in  the  Eyes  of  the  feveral 
States  of  Europe,  much  beyond  what  they  had  reached  in  any  former  Pe¬ 
riod.  The  Improvements  carried  on  from  the  Advantages  derived  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  North  Britain,  and  the  Removal  of  Competitions  in  refpeCt  to 
Manufactures  which  were  detrimental  to  South  Britain,  together  with  a 
great  Acceffion  of  Demands  for  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  from  both,  vi¬ 
sibly  difcovered  to  all  difcerning  and  impartial  Judges,  that  whatever  tends 
to  the  Benefit  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  great  Empire  tends  ultimately  to 
the  Benefit  of  the  Whole,  the  Promoting  of  which  is  the  true  ObjeCt  of 

This 

*  The  old  Syftem  having  loft  i-wdegal  Support,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  bothlflands  being 
acknowledged  Freemen,  took  away  at  ieaft  in  a  great  Meafure  thofe  Grounds  of  Reftraint  which 
had  been  impofed  on  Artificers  and  Tradefmen.  But  as  many  had  a  private  Intereft  in  fup- 
porting  thefe  Reftraints,  and  others  had  a  Reverence  for  ancient  Cuftoms,  they  were  not  eafily 
or  abfolutely  exploded,  notwithftanding  De  Witt  and  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  Men  of  clear  Heads  and 
true  public  Spirit,  long  fince  declared  againft  them.  But  Experience  hath  done  more  than  could 
be  effeCted  either  by  Argument  or  Authority.  The  Towns  of  Manchefter  and  Birmingham, 
with  many  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  plainly  prove  what  may  be  done  where  Invention 
and  Induftry  are  allowed  full  Liberty,  and  Men  are.  permitted  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Talents 
©f  every  Kind.  The  former  of  thefe  furnifhes  a  Multitude  of  Goods  (to  mention  one  Inftance. 
out  of  many)  for  the  Supply  of  our  African  Cargoes,  for  obtaining  which  we  were  formerly  ob- 
liged  to  refort  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  The  Manufa&ures  of  the  letter  in  Metals,  through  their 
Cheapnefs  and  Abundance,  have  found  a  PafTage  into  all  Parts  of  the  Globe.  The  yellow. 
Earthen  Ware  hath  within  thefe  few  Years  been  brought  to  fuch  Perfection,  as  to  exalt  the  Vil¬ 
lages  where  it  is  made  into  populous  Towns,  which  are  increafing  daily. 

*  The  genuine  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  became  the  immediate 
Study  of  this  Nation  after  the  Rcftoution  j  and  as  we  hare,  often  remarked,  the  Treatifes  then 
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This  is  a  plain,  fuccinct,  and  it  is  hoped  fatisfa&ory  Account  of  the 
Rife,  Increafe,  and  amazing  Extenfion  of  our  Inland  Trade,  of  which 
every  Village  and  Hamlet,  as  well  as  great  Towns  and  Cities  participates 
in  a  proportionable  Degree.  For  the  Inhabitants  in  them  all  have  Food, 
Cloaihs,  and  Dwellings  fuitable  to  their  feveral  Ranks,  and  much  fuperior 
to  what  in  their  refpe&ive  Stations  are  feen  in  many  other  Countries  not 
inferior  to  ours  in  Soil  and  Climate,  but  wanting  the  great  Bleflings  of 
Freedom  and  Trade.  Wherever  Manufactures  are  eftabliftied  they  draw  a 
Concourfe  of  People,  who  all  find  Employments  of  different  Kinds. 
Thefe  Manufactures,  together  with  the  Commodities  of  the  furrounding 
Country,  are  conveyed  to  other  Places  by  Water  or  by  Land.  The  former 
gives  Bread  to  Numbers,  the  latter  hath  produced  good  Roads  through  a 
great  Part  of  the  Kingdom.  This  affording  Convenience  of  Carriage,  fur- 
nifhes  Subfiftence,  as  we  have  already  fhewn  in  another  Part  of  this  Work, 
to  Multitudes,  and  this  Subfiftence  being  drawn  from  the  Countries  adja¬ 
cent,  hath  promoted  the  Cultivation  of  our  Lands,  and  in  corffecpence  of 
the  Augmentation  of  their  Produce  hath  raffed  their  Rents.  All  this 
plainly  .lhews,  that  our  principal  Market  for  all  Sorts  of  Wares,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Provifions  is  at  home,  and  that  the  Confumption  of  our  own 
People  is  the  Balls  of  national  Profperity,  which  flows  conftantly,  copi- 
oufly,  and  regularly  through  all  the  Channels  of  Inland  Trade,  and  mud 
continue  fo  to  do,  as  long  as  Labour  furnifhes  a  comfortable  Maintenance, 
and  Induftry  a  generous  Reward,  EffeCts  arifing  from,  and  which,  while 
our  excellent  Conftitution  fubfifts,  can  never  fail1'. 

The 


■written  Chewed  what  prodigious  He’ps  Induftry  might  receive  from  Science.  The  great  poli¬ 
tical  Queftion,  as  to  the  Utility  of  reducing  Intereft,  was  thoroughly  difeuffed,  and  all  the  good 
Confequences  that  attended  it  rendered  indifputably  clear.  The  Propriety  of  receiving  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  French  Proteftants  was  ftated  in  fuch  a  Light  as  to  (hew  the  Tendency  or  it  to  na¬ 
tional  Advantage.  This  Reafoaing  was  very  foon  confirmed  by  Facts  ;  they  taught  us  many 
Improvements  in  the  Woollen,  and  many  more  in  the  Silk  Manufafiures,  they  enabled  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  and  perfect  the  Manufactures  of  Glafs,  Hats,  Paper,  Sail-cloth,  Canvafs,  &c.  All  thefe 
gradually  and  naturally  fpread  and  are  continually  fpreading.  Wherever  they  reach  the  People 
live  better,  and  thereby  promote  Confumption  of  all  Sorts  of  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies. 
The  Sight  of  this  creates  Emulation  in  their  poorer  Neighbours,  and  of  courfe  excites  that  In- 
duftry  which  is  the  Mother  of  Profperity.  By  thefe  Steps  and  in  this  Manner  the  Condition  of 
our  People  hath  been  changed,  and  Plent}^,  fo  far  as  this  hath  reached,  extended  itfelr  through 
both  Iflands. 

*  In  the  Courfe ‘of  this  Work,  whenever  a  fuitable  Oecafion  offered,  no  Pains  have  been 
fpared  to  fet  in  a  true  Point  of  Light  thofe  progrefiivq  Changes  that  have  happened  to  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  Blands,  in  Point  of  Manners,  Circumftances,  and  Modes  of  living,  tracing  at 
the  fame  Time  the  probable  Crufes  from  which  fuch  Changes  arofe,  fupported  by  authentic  Au¬ 
thorities,  one  of  the  moil:  inftructive  and  beneficial  Ufes  of  Hiftory;  for  while  more  dazzling 
Scenes  ferve  only  to  entertain  and  fill  the  Memory,  thefe  contribute  to  exercife  and  inform  the 
Judgment.  There  could  be  no  Grounds,  therefore,  for  repeating  fuch  Obfervations  here,  as 
idle  Reader  muft  be  well  acquainted  with  them  already,  and  what  is  Laid  in  the  Text  is  only  to 

refrefh 
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The  Connection  of  this  Inland  Trade  with  that  of  the  Coaiting  Na¬ 
vigation  and  foreign  Commerce  is  too  plain  and  apparent  to  be  infilled  upon 
at  large.  It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  after  the  Time 
of  the  Romans,  who  embraced  every  Species  of  Improvement,  and  carried 
them  to  a  very  great  Height,  Inland  Trade  was  in  a  great  Degree  loft,  and 
in  its  Recovery  made  a  flower  Progrefs  than  either  of  the  former  for  Rea- 
fons  that  are  already  mentioned  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Chapter.  The  Fa¬ 
cility  of  conveying  Things  by  Sea  where-ever  it  was  practicable,  brought 
it  earlier  into  ufe,  an$  conftantly  maintained  its  Credit.  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  arofe  from  thence  by  Degrees,  and  the  Wealth  derived  from  thence, 
and  the  Spirit  of  fupplying  Materials,  for  it  were  ftrong  Inducements  to 
pufti  Inland  Trade  beyond  the  narrow  Bounds  it  attained  by  the  feeble 
Efforts  it  had  made  in  Times  of  Barbarifm  and  Confufion.  In  Procefs 
of  Time  the  Effects  of  them  all  have  been  moft  happily  blended,  and 
the  People  have  been  employed,  enriched,  and  made  happy  by  thefe  Three 
Branches  of  Traffic  mutually  aftifting  and  fupporting  each  other  k. 

Upon  thefe  Principles,  and  in  confequence  of  fuch  Obfervations  as  in 
this  Chapter  have  been  laid  down,  we  have  ventured  to  declare  in  favour 
of  Inland  Navigations,  and  to  aflert  the  Probability  of  their  promoting 
national  Profperity  ftill  farther.  It  feems  evident,  that  by  the  Help  of 
thefe  Canals,  the  making  which  by  the  Way,  plainly  fhews  the  Spirit  and 
the  Subftance  of  the  Trading  Intereft,  will  produce  a  more  equal  Diftribution 
of  Provifions  for  the  Subfiftence  of  Men,  of  Materials  for  Manufactures,  and 
of  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  than  hitherto  have  been  known.  We  may 
therefore  reafonably  expeCt,  that  in  confequence  of  this  they  will  render 

refrefh  and  recal  his  Ideas,  in  order  to  ffiew  how  thefe  FaCts  apply  to  this  SubjeCt,  and  more 
fully  develope  the  Means  by  which  this  Species  of  Traffic  have  been  fo  highly,  fo  extenfively 
improved,  and  what  falutary  Confequences  have  refulted  from  thence  to  the  Community,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  they  difeover  the  Reafons  on  which  juft  Hope£  are  entertained  of  their  Conti¬ 
nuance. 

k  In  the  preceding  Chapter  we  have  infilled  on  the  great  Utility  of  the  Coafting  Trade,  in 
conveying  Materials  and  Commodities  from  one  Part  of  the  Iftand  to  the  other,  however  remote. 
But  the  Intent  of  this  is  chiefly  to  fupply  the  Inland  Parts,  and  to  afford  Employment  for  the 
Induftry  of  their  Inhabitants,  the  Produce  of  which  is  again  conveyed  to  the  fame  or  other 
Port6,  according  to  their  different  Demands.  In  reference  to  foreign  Goods,  it  may 'not  be  amifs 
to  remark,  that  in  refpeCt:  to  Edibles,  Wines,  Spirits,  Fruits,  Spices,  Pickles,  &c.  are  confumed 
over  all  the  Country,  and  chiefly  by  a  Retail  Trade.  As  to  our  Manufactures,  the  Materials  of 
very  many  are  brought  from  abroad,  fuch  as  Spaniffi  Wool,  Silk,  Mohair,  Linen  and  Cotton  Yarn, 
fine  Woods,  Sec.  all  of  which  are  wrought  here,  and  iramenfe  Quantities,  when  wrought,  ex¬ 
ported.  We  likewife  bring  in  the  neceffary  Materials  for  Dyeing,  fuch  as  Madder,  Shumack, 
Orchel,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Sec.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  prodigious  Quantities  of  feveral  Sorts 
ofCil,  confumed  in  our  Woollen,  Leather,  and  other  Manufactures,  as  alfo  Gold  and  Silver 
for  Gilding  and  Plate,  with  a  Multitude  of  other  Things  which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  men¬ 
tion. 

-  VOL,  II. 
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Labour  cheaper,  increafe  the  Number  of  working  Hands,  and  fupply  new 
Means  of  Subfiftence  to  Numbers.  It  may  be  likewife  expe&ed  that  by 
thus  becoming  the  Means  of  univcrfal  Communication  they  may  remove 
all  the  Obftacles  that  yet  remain  in  refpeft  to  Inland  Trade,  and  by  ex¬ 
citing  Induftry  in  Places,  where  for  Want  of  Conveyance  it  never  reached 
before,  augment  our  national  Stock,  and  add  frefh  Vigour  by  furnifhing 
more  Employment  for  our  Coafting  Navigation,  and  larger  Cargoes  for 
Foreign  Commerce  b 

1  Thefe  Water  Roads,  for  fuch  Inland  Canals  may  be  properly  Ailed,  were  fearce  in  Contem¬ 
plation  when  this  Work  was  undertaken,  or  even  when  the  FirA  Part  of  it  was  in  the  Prefs  ;  and 
we  might  fay  the  fame  of  many  other  Improvements.  The  Notion  that  fuch  Modes  of  Convey¬ 
ance  might  be  highly  ufeful  was  very  naturally  deduced  from  the  Cheapnefs  and  Convenience  of- 
Water-carriage  by  navigable  Rivers,  and  the  Methods  pra&ifed  to  extend  their  Ufe.  It  was  far¬ 
ther  countenanced  by  the  vifible  Advantages  arifing  from  fuch  Canals  in  other  Countries ;  and  in 
Cafes  of  this  Nature  Experience  is  certainly  the  befi  Guide.  The  Trnth  is,  that  it  feemed  to- 
be  the  only  Improvement  wanting  to  our  SyAem  of  Traffic.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  it 
hath  been  undertaken  and  executed  by  thofe  who  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  beA  Judges  of  their 
own  IntereAs.  The  largeA  of  thefe  Canals,  which  unites  the  Rivers  Clyde  and  Forth,  and 
thereby  opens  a  Communication  between  the  WeA  and  EaA  Seas,  though  nothing  comparable  in 
Extent  and  Expence,  may  poffibly  be  found  as  profitable  as  the' famous  Canal  of  Languedoc.. 
But  this  Time  muA  decide. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

The  Advantages  refulting  to  thefe -Nations  from  Induftry  and1 
Commerce  farther  conftdered3.  and  their  Effe&s  more  at  large 
explained. 

t 

V.  .  ,  ■  f.  *  4  t 

tfT’HE  manifold  Advantages  arifing  from  Inland  and  foreign  'Traffic  have 
been  already  copioufly  difptayed.  Tet  fome  farther  Obfervations  on  them 
may  not  be  inexpedient .  The  Nation  in  general  profited  by  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  free  Government  inflead  of  the  feudal  Syfiem.  A  fuccinSl  Parallel 
between  them  in.  order  to  prove  the  Truth  of  this  Ajj'ertion.  The  Nobility 
and  Pojfiejj'ors  of  landed  Property  enjoy  under  the  prefent  Confutation  all  that 
they  can  defire.  In  the  Mode  of  their  Enjoyment  they  contribute  to  the 
Welfare  of  the  Body  of  the  People.  The  regular  and  con  ft  ant  Circulation 
of  the  Effects  of  Induftry  is  a  continual  Source  of  National  Riches.  The 
natural  Advantages  of  thofe  IJlands  improved  by  Labour  f ecu  re  to  Perfons  of 
all  Ranks*  perpetual  Plenty.  The  Protection  of  Induftry  for  thefe  Reafons 
ought  to  be  the  great  and  invariable  ObjeCi  of  our  Rulers ^ 


AFTER 
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AFTER  having  gone  through  the  feveral  Branches  of  our  commercial 
Syftem,  having  fhewn  the  Advantages  arifing  from  each,  their  Con¬ 
nexion  one  with  another,  and  the  accumulated  Benefits  arifing  from  thence, 
it  fhould  feem  that  nothing  more  was  neceflary  on  this  Head,  or  if  there 
were  that  it  muft  confift  in  producing  Authorities,  which  might  be  eafily 
done,  to  demonftrate  that  thefe  were  not  fimply  the  Sentiments  of  an  In¬ 
dividual,  but  fupported  by  the  concurrent  Teftimonies  of  the  ablefb  and 
and  moft  intelligent  Perfons  in  this  and  in  other  Nations.  This  however 
may  appear  the  lefs  neceflary,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  in  treating  thefe 
SubjeXs,  RefpeX  hath  been  always  had  to  the  cleared:  and  flrongelf  Evi¬ 
dence,  that  of  FaXs,  and  that  in  reafoning  from  them,  vvhere-ever  it  ap¬ 
peared  requifite,  Authorities  have  been  produced3. 


Bot  notwithflanding  all  this,  and  that  perhaps  the  Matter  might  be 
fafely  refted  here,  yet  the  SubjeX  itfelf  is  of  lo  great  Importance,  the  Con* 
fequence  of  its  being  thoroughly  underftood  fo  material  to  national  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  as  the  eftablifhing  thefe  Points  beyond  all  Doubt,  as  well  as  be¬ 
yond  all  ContradiXion,  hath  been  all  along  confidered  as  the  great  End 
and  ObjeX  of  this  Work,  the  candid  Reader  is  defired  to  extend  his  In¬ 
dulgence  to  fome  farther  RefleXions  relative  to  the  Advantages  arifing  from 
Induftry  and  Commerce,  and  to  pardon  any  involuntary  Repetitions  that 
may  efcape  in  the  Profecution  of  a  Theme,  which  hath  been  already  fo 
much  canvaffed,  and  which  nothing  but  its  general  Utility  could  excufe 
the  prefling  thefe  addional  Obfervations  upon  his  Memory,  and  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  his  impartial  Judgment  b. 

It 


a  One  of  the  earlieft,  and  at  the  fame  Time  one  of  the  beft  Writers  upon  Trade,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Mun,  himfelf  a  very  eminent  Merchant,  and  his  Treatife  publifhed  by  his  Son  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Reftoration.  This  able  Man,  who  had  extenfive  Knowledge  and  many  Years  Ex¬ 
perience  for  his  Guide,  and  who  had  confidered  the  Subjedt  in  a  political  as  well  as  pradlical 
Light,  concludes  his  Work  with  telling  us,  “  That  foreign  Trade  is  the  great  Revenue  of  the 
“  King,  the  Honour  of  the  Kingdom,  the  noble  Profeflion  of  the  Merchant,  the  School  of  our 
“  Arts,  the  Supply  of  our  Wants,  the  Employment  of  our  Poor,  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands, 
“  the  Nurfery  of  our  Mariners,  the  Walls  of  our  Iflands,  the  Means  of  our  Treafure,  the  Si- 
“  news  of  our  Wars,  the  Terror  of  our  Enemies.”  If  what  we  have  already  Paid,  or  what  is 
farther  to  be  laid  in  this  Chapter  {hall  afford  fuch  a  Commentary  as  may  contribute  to  make  the 
Truth  of  this  Gentleman’s  Sentiments  clear  to  every  Reader,  the  Labour  this  Work  hath  cofl 
will  be  efleemed  well  bellowed. 

b  A  Proportion  may  be  fo  felf-evident,  or  capable  of  fo  clear  and  manifefi  Proofs  as  to  merit 
general  Reception.  Yet  even  fuch  an  Affent  as  this  may  not  be  attended  with  a  diftindl  Appre- 
hcnfion  of  the  full  Extent  of  fuch  a  Propofition  in  all  its  Confequences,  which  however  is  very 
neceflary  in  many  Cafes,  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  are  of  public  Utility  and  Importance.  A 
mofl  convincing  Inftance  of  this  appears  in  the  well-known  Terms  of  the  Landed  and  the 
Trading  Interefls,  which,  as  in  this  Chapter  will  be  fully  fhewn,  ever  were  and  ever  muft  be 
the  fame,  notwithftanding  they  have  been,  and  that  too  by  feveral  fhrewd  and  otherwife  fenfible 

4  Z  2  Perfot 
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It  is  hoped  that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Undertaking  there  have  been 
fufficient  Reafons  adduced  to  (hew  how  much  the  People  in  general  have 
been  benefited  by  the  Introduction  of  a  free  Government  inftead  of  the 
feudal  Syftem,  under  which  their  Anceftors  groaned,  and  by  the  Relics 
of  which  other  Nations  are  fiill  opprefled.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  the  Mild- 
nefs  and  Equity  of  our  Laws,  and  that  their  Prote&ion  extends  to  every 
Man  in  every  Station  of  Life.  It  is  to  this  that  we  Hand  indebted  for  theSecu- 
rity  of  our  Properties,  and  the  abfolute  Power  we  have  over  whatever  we 
acquire.  This  is  the  great  Encouragement  oflnduftry,  in  confequence  of 
which  a  greater  Equality  hath  been  introduced  here  without  the  Interpo- 
fition  of  pofitive  Laws,  than  by  their  Afiiftance  could  be  effected  in  the 
freed;  States,  of  which  fliftory  has  preferved  any  Records.  The  Face  of 
the  Country  proclaims  this,  the  CircumfhanCes  of  its  Inhabitants  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  a  farther  Alteration  of  the  Truth  of  this  Pofition,  and  if  we  re¬ 
flect  that  the  only  or  at  lead  the  higheft  Prerogative  afcribed  to  the  Feu¬ 
dal  Syftem,  that  of  maintaining  a  national  Force  and  Independency,  is  fo 
f  * r  from  being  weakened,  as  in  thefe  Days  of  Freedom  we  are  infinitely 
a  more  formidable  Nation  than  we  ever  were,  and  are  enabled  to  preferve 
our  extenfive  Dominions  through  the  Superiority  of  a  Maritime  Power, 
which  hath  indilputabiy  been  raifed  by,  and  can  only  be  fupported  from 
our  Commerce  c. 

But  in  order  to  comprehend  clearly  how  all  this  hath  been  done,  and 
to  difeern  evidently  the  Conne&ion  between  Caufes  and  Effects,  we  muft 
rife  a  little  higher  in  refpedt  to  Times,  and  defeend  a  little  deeper  in  regard 
to  Things.  The  Fertility  of  this  Country^and  all  its  natural  Advantages  were 

Perfons,  reprefeoted  as  not  only  feparate  from,  but  in  fome  RefpeCts  oppofite  to  each  other. 
Such  Errors  as  thefe  ought  to  be  thoroughly  detected,  that  they  may  be  abfolutely  and  for  ever 
exploded.  The  fhorteft  and  the  molt  effectual  Method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  immediate 
and  indiffoluble  Ties  by  which  they  are  and  muft  be  perpetually  connected  vifible  to,  and  if  one 
may  fo  fpeak,  felt  by  every  attentive  Reader,  fo  as  never  more  to  be  miftaken  or  forgotten. 

c  It  may  not  be-amifs,  in  order  to  thew  that  thefe  Notions  have  not  been  haitily  taken  up- 
but  have  been  my  invariable  Sentiments,  to  quote  what  I  faid  upon  this  Subject  in  a  Work  for 
the  kind  Reception  of  which  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Public  near  Thirty  Years  lines.  “  To 
“  Commerce  we  owe  our  Wealth,  for  though  Labour  may  improve,  though  Arms  may  ex- 
“  tend,  yet  Commerce  only  can  enrich  a  Country.  It  is  this  that  encourages  People  not  barely 
“  to  labour  for  the  Supply  of  their  own  Wants,  but  to  have  an  Eye  to  thofe  of  other  Nations, 
“  even  fuch  as  are  at  the  greateft  Diflance.  It  is  this  that  eftablifhes  and  extends  Manufactures, 
“  and  while  it  employs  all  Ranks  of  People,  provides  fuitable  Rewards  for  cheir  feveml  Employ- 
“  ments.  It  is  this  and  this  alone  that  can  excite  and  encourage  univerfal  Induflry,  by  providing 
“  that  all  who  take  Pains  fhall  reap  Profit  and  that  what  raifes  the  Fortunes  of  Individuals 
“(hall  prove  .at  the  fame  Tine  and  in  the  fame  Degree  beneficial  to  Society;  fo  that  an  Appti- 
“  cation  to  their  private  Interdls  in  their  feveral  honefl  Employments  has  at  the  fame  Time  all 
“  the  Effects,  and  is  in  Reality  the  trucR  Tefiimpny  cf  public  Spirit.” 


ever 
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ever  the  fame,  though  the  Face  of  it  hath  worn  very  different  Appearances* 
Forefts,  Chaces,  Heaths,  Commons,  and  Marfhes  occupied  formerly  im- 
menfe  Tradts  of  Land,  the  greatefl:  Part  of  what  remained  was  converted 
into  Sheep  Walks.  For  Wool  then  was  our  principal  Staple,  and  this  we 
exported  to  exercife  the  Skill  and  employ  the  Labour  of  our  Neighbours. 
Our  Mines  were  moftly  unopened,  and  the  little  Trade  we  had  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  Foreigners,  in  virtue  of  Privileges  purchafed  from  the  Crown. 
Our  Nobles,  who  were  a  Kind  of  Princes  in  Point  of  Territory  and  Au¬ 
thority,  lived  in  a  rough  Plenty  and  a  rude !  Magnificence.  The  Church¬ 
men,  in  confequence  of  their  poffelling  the  Learning  of  thofe  Times,  had 
immenfe  Pofleflions,  and  made  no  Scruple  of  employing  Perfecution  when 
they  thought  it  neceffary  to  preferve  them.  The  Bulk  of  the  People  as  the 
Vaffals  of  both  were  either  doomed  to  fervile  Drudgery,  or  lived  in  lazy 
Indigence.  How  different  a  State  this  from  that  which  we  have  juft  de- 
feribed  ?  Yet  the  Change  hath  been  effected  only  by  the  introducing 
Freedom  and  Induftry  which  have  naturally  and  neceffarilv,  though  gra¬ 
dually  wrought  this  amazing  Revolution,  by  difpofing  the  different  Gaffes 
of  Inhabitants  to  the  Purfuit  of  thofe  Plans  of  Life,  to  which  their  Talents 
were  bed:  adapted,  and  by  which  they  might  render  themfelves  mod  eafy 
and  independent  of  every  Thing,  but  the  Laws  from  which  arofe,  and  by 
which  thefe  Bleflings  are  fecurcd  d.. 

The  Nobility  of  all  Ranks  preferve  under  this  free  Government  their 
ancient  Dignities,  Privileges  and  every  other  Circumftance  of  Grandeur, 
except  the  oppreffive  Power  of  the  old  Barons,  which  did  others  Hurt  and. 
themfelves  no  Good.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Clergy,  who  enjoy 
every  thing  confident  with  religious  Liberty.  The  Gentlemen  of  landed 
Edates  have  much  Influence  and  great  Refped  paid  them.  All  of  thefe; 


6  The  Facts  mentioned  in  the  Text  have  been  mentioned  perhaps  more  than  once,  but  the- 
Repetition  of  them  here  is  not  only  neceffary,  but  in. another  RefpeCf  allowable,  as  they  are 
here  applied  to  a  different  Purpofe.  The  leading  Principle  of  the  Norman  Syftem  being  to  > 
keep  the  Many  inabfolute  Subjection  to  the  Few,  they  were  put  under  Difficulties,  and  fubjedted  i 
to  perpetual  Constraints  in  every  Station  of  Life.  The  Tenure  of  their  Lands  was  harfh  and  . 
often  precarious,  they  could  derive  no  Benefits  from  the  Laws  but  by  purchafiag  Writs  from  the 
Crown,  and  they  felt  the  like  Reftraints  in  every  manual  Occupation  The  Profeffio-n  of  Arms 
v/as  alone  reputed  noble.  The  Divines  amufed  themfelves  and  their  Hearers  with  idle  and  often  * 
unintelligible  Speculations,  and  the  Law  was  wrapt  up  in  a  foreign  Language,  to  which  in  thofe 
Days  the  People  were  utter  Strangers.  In  fuch  Circumflances  it  would  have  been  as  unreafon- 
able  to  expecl  any  great  Exertion  of  the  human  Faculties,  in  refpeCf  to  ufeful  Employments,  as  * 
to  require  a  Man  to  dance  when  loaded  with  Chains.  The  Artift,  the  Mechanic,  the  Tradeftnan  * 
were  looked  upon  with  Contempt,  which  was  the  lefs  wonderful,  confidering  that-  the  Hulband-- 
man,  of  all  Subjects  the  moll  ufeful,  was  little  better  than  a  Slave.  It  was  by  Example  and’ 
Experience  that  our  Anceftors  were  drawn  out  of  this  Condition,  and  of  courfe  this  muft.'have- 
happened  gradually  and  flo.vly,  as  indeed  it  did. 

have; 
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have  their  Duties  towards  the  Community  pointed  out,  and  are  in  general 
fo  educated  as  to  acquire  the  Qualities  requifite  to  difcharge  them,  in 
performing  which  they  are  the  moil  ufeful  Members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  For  amongft  thefe  are  to  be  found  our  Legiflators,  Judges,  Ma- 
giftrates,  &c.  who  are  the  natural  Guardians  of  their  own  and  their  Fel¬ 
low  Subjects  Liberties.  Thefe  having  opulent  Fortunes,  live  with  great 
Splendour,  and  at  a  large  Expence.  Their  Houfes,  Gardens,  Equipages, 
and  all  theother  Appendages  to  their  Magnificence  in  Town  and  Coun- 
try,  gives  Employment  and  of  courfe  Subfiftence  to  Numbers,  and  con- 
fidered  in  this  Light  fuperfluous  Luxury  becomes  the  Source  and  the  Support 
■of  honefi:  Induftry.  *  Add  to  this  that  by  the  Elevation  of  their  Rank  and 
their  Superiority  in  Riches,  they  are  in  a  peculiar  Manner  bound  to  the 
Interefls  of  their  Country,  as  infeperable  from  their  own,  lor  what¬ 
ever  impoverilhes  the  one  muft  depreciate  the  other,  and  the  Conflitution 
cannot  be  weakened  but  at  the  Expence  of  their  Independency  and  Im¬ 
portance  e. 

But  have  thefe  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  of  landed  Property  done  all  this 
■for  themfelves  ?  No,  furely.  It  hath  been  done  for  them  by  the  Skill 
and  Labour  of  others.  Under  the  old  Conflitution  they  might  compel 
their  VafTals  to  take  the  Field,  to  fight  in  any  Quarrel,  and  on  any  Side 
they  chofe  to  efpoufe,  by  which  their  Numbers  were  lefi'ened  and  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  thefe  great  Barons  themfelves  very  frequently  deftroyed.  In 
fucceeding  Times,  when  their  Tenants  came  to  have  a  legal  and  fecure 
Pofieflion  of  the  Lands  on  Terms  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both,  Induftry 
infpired  by  Liberty,  excited  a  univerfal  Spirit  of  Cultivation.  Arable  and 
Paflure  Lands  were  every  where  improved.  Heaths,  Wafles,  and  Commons 
were  converted  into  good  Efiates,  Marfhes  drained,  Mountains  planted 
with  Trees,  and  the  Rental  of  the  Kingdom,  in  other  Words,  the  Income 
of  Men  of  landed  Property  augmented  daily.  Thefe  Improvements  were 
.not  however  confined  limply  to  the  Surface  of  the  Soil ;  our  Mines  were 

'  'Jii.  i  -  -  *  '  >  v  * 

e  It  appears  clearly  from  what  is  {hid  in  the  Text,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  of  all 
“Ranks  have  equally  (hared  ia  the  Blefiings  of  a  free  Government.  An  Inequality  in  Station  and  ia 
Fortune  is  infeparable  from  Civil  Society,  and  is  alfo  attended  with  many  Advantages.  By 
Means  of  the  Noble  and  the  Rich  many  Arts  and  Manufactures  have  been  introduced,  encouraged, 
and  brought  to  Perfection,  to  which  other  wife  we  had  been  abfolute  Strangers ;  and  thus 
through  the  wife  Difpofition  of  Providence,  even  the  Vanities  and  the  Vices  of  the  Opulent  be- 
.come  advantageous  to  the  Community.  It  is  impoffible  they  (hould  difpenfe  or  even  diflipate 
their  Riches  without  doing  good  to  Multitudes,  and  thus  what  they  receive  from  the  Labour 
of  their  Tenants  is  again  difp'erfed  amongft  thofe  who  labour  for  them  in  many  different  Ways.  In 
another  RefpeCl  alfo  they  are  exceedingly  beneficial.  The  Glare  of  their  Magnificence  excites 
Emulation,  and  in  a  free  Country  like  this,  where  every  Man’s  Confequence  depends  upon  his 
Property,  the  Defire  of  imitating  Superiors,  and  of  equalling  them  by  Degrees,  is  one  of  the 
jftrongeft  Incitements  to  Application  and  Induftry. 

opened. 
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opened,  their  Contents  produced  every  Species  of  Metals,  each  of  which 
became  a  new  Source  of  Skill  and  Labour,  and  confequently  of  Profit, 
and  moft  other  Commodities  furnifhed  gradually  in  like  Manner  Materials 
for  numerous  Manufactures.  As  thefe  fpread  and  grew  more  confiderable. 
Multitudes  drew  the  Means  of  Subfiftence  from  their  refpedtive  Employ¬ 
ments  in  them,  and  which  is  more,  they  afiifted,  encouraged,  and  en¬ 
riched  each  other,  by  fupplying  their  feveral  Wants  from  the  Looms,  the 
Forges  and  the  Shops  of  their  Neighbours,  while  all  in  general  created  an 
increafed  and  increafing  Confumption  of  Provifions  f. 

It  muft  be  feen  from  the  hiftorical  Parts  of  this  Work,  that  mod  of 
theie  internal  Improvements  were  not  only  gradual,  but  flow,  and  in  Point 
of  Time  pofterior  to  the  Benefits  derived  from  foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Coafting  Navigation  ;  the  former  bringing  in  Riches,  and  the  latter  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  Correlpondence  between  the  different  Parts  of  thefe  Iflands, 
both  great  Helps  to  Induftry,  efpecially  at  the  Beginning.  Thefe  there¬ 
fore  it  muft  be  admitted,  laid  a  Foundation  for  all  the  reft.  The  thriv¬ 
ing  Condition  of  our  Sea  Ports,  and  the  vifible  Advantages  derived  to 
Cities  and  great  Towns  fituated  upon  navigable  Rivers,  excited  Emula¬ 
tion,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  diffufe  a  commercial  Spirit  in  their 
Vicinities.  In  the  preceding  Chapter  we  have  fhewn  how  various  Impe¬ 
diments  were  removed,  and  how  many  (favourable  Circumftances  con¬ 
curred  to  promote  thefe  Views,  and  which  being  embraced,  Communi¬ 
cation  was  continually  extended  with  all  the  Train  of  happy  Confequences 
that  are  its  natural  Attendants.  Hence  arofe,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
a  fuccefiive  Alteration,  or  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Expreflion,  an  Improve¬ 
ment  in  our  Manners,  and  in  our  Modes  of  Living,  in  our  Diet,  Drels, 
Buildings,  &c.  all  of  which,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Value,  are  as  truly  and  certainly  national  Wealth,  'as  they  are  indifputably 
the  Fruits  of  Art  and  Induftry  g. 

It 

f  All  this  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  Truth  of  what  we  have  fo  often  aflerted,  that  Induftry, 
and  this  only,  is  national  Wealth.  Sir  William  Petty  obferved  long  ago,  that  if  the  People  of 
England  were  Seven  Millions,  and  if  the  Maintenance  of  each  amounted  to  Seven  Pounds,  then 
the  whole  Produce  or  Expence  of  the  Nation  amounted  to  Forty-nine  or  Fifty  Millions.  The 
Authors  of  the  Britifa  Merchant,  who  were  Men  of  great  Character  and  confummate  Judgment, 
admitted  this  Calculation,  and  added  farther,  that  deducing  for  the  Expence  of  Lodging  and 
the  Confumption  of  foreign  Commodities  Twenty  Shillings  a  Head,  there  will  remain  Six. 
Pounds,  or  Forty-two  Millions  expended  in  Provifion  and  Manufactures.  But  if,  as  many 
think,  there  are  at  prefent  in  the  Bland  of  Great  Britain  nearer  Ten  Millions,  and  if,  as  is; 
generally  acknowledged,  Expences  are  much  increafed,  this  will  carry  the  Computation  higher. 

g  We  need  only,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  FaCts  are  fairly  reprefented  in  the  Text,  to* 
enquire  into  the  Dates  of  our  feveral  Manufactures,  and  into  the  Hiftory  of  our  great  trading 
Towns,  which  areceaflly  to  be  obtained.  But  this  may  be  ftill  more  compendioully  done,  b]r 

reflecting  ^ 
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It  is  hoped  that  we  have  now  fully  proved,  that  when  the  Genius  of 
the  Britifti  Nation  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Peace,  it  was  ex¬ 
erted  with  Vigour,  Ingenuity,  and  Perfeverance,  as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  our  acknowledged  Succefs  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  This  hath  been  in  a  great  Meafure  excited  by  a  Defire  of  In¬ 
dependency,  the  natural  Companion  of  Freedom.  This  Deflre  animates 
equally  the  Artift,  the  Mechanick,  and  the  Seaman,  and  this  generous 
Spirit  which  is  the  true  Source  of  Excellence  in  all  Purfuits,  is  happily 
feconded  and  fupported  by  the  natural  Advantages  which  this  Country 
poddies,  and  which  thereby  render  it  attainable  by  a  juft  Degree  of  In¬ 
duftry,  which  in  fome  other  Places  is  not  the  Cafe.  Proviflons  of  every 
Kind,  the  Materials  for  Cloatbing,  Fireing,  Building,  and  in  a  Word 
mod  of  the  Conveniences,  as  well  as  all  the  NeceiTaries  of  Life,  are  of 
our  own  Growth  ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  national  Opulence  arifes 
principally  from  our  own  Conl'umption,  and  this  by  a  due  Circulation  of 
the  EffeCts  of  Skill  and  Labour  is,  and  while  our  Confutation  fubfifts, 
ever  may  be  maintained  and  extended.  Foreign  Commerce  is  the  great 
Wheel  giving  Motion  to  the  whole  Machine,  as  it  adminifters  to  Induftry, 
fupplies  Materials  for  fome  Manufactures,  exports  many  ethers,  and  car¬ 
ries  away  into  other  Countries  our  Superfluities,  which  is  of  apparent  and 
prodigious  Confequence,  increafing  the  Means  of  Confumption,  and  furnifh- 
ing  befides.  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  and  other  rich  Goods,  the  Produce  of 
our  Wares  and  Commodities  of  all  Sorts,  or  in  other  Words,  the  Portion 
of  Induftry,  the  Wages  allotted  by  Providence  to  Labour  and  Afliduity, 
directed  by  Science  and  ftimulated  by  Freedom  L 

The 


‘reflecting  on  the  State  this  Country  was  in  Five  hundred  Years  after  the  Norman  Conqneft,  and 
the  Change  that  hath  been  made  therein  within  the  Two  laft  Centuries.  An  univerfaJ  Altera¬ 
tion  in  People’s  Circumftances  is  the  cleareft  Proof  that  can  be  defired  of  national  Profperity.  If 
Men  drefs  better,  live  better,  and  are  better  lodged,  it  is  evident  that  their  Circumftances  are 
better  than  thofe  of  their  Ancellors,  and  confequently  that  the  Wealth  of  the  Nation  is  greater. 
This  Faff  is  not  the  lefs  true  or  the  lefs  certain  from  the  Inattention  that  may  be  paid  to  it,  or 
the  partial  and  fophiftical  Reafons  fometimes  advanced  to  infmuate  the  contrary. 

h  The  Britifli  Merchant,  Vol.  I.  p.  142.  hath  fome  very  pertinent  Obfervations  upon  this 
Subject,  which  deferve  the  Reader’s  Notice.  “  Our  own  People  are  a  conflant  Market  for  our 
“  own  FroduCt  and  Manufactures.  The  Gentleman  fondly  imagines,  that  he  receives  his  Rent 
(t  from  his  Tenant,  the  Weaver  that  he  is  paid  his  Wages  by  the  Mailer  Clothier  ;  but  it  is  the 
“  Confumer  that  pays  both.  He  pays  the'Price  of  the  Wool  and  the  Charge  of  the  Manufacture, 
lt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  paid  but  by  die  Confumption  of  the  People.  I  confider 
**  every  Perfon  in  the  Kingdom,  for  what  he  eats,  and  drinks,  and  wears,  as  a  Tenant  to  the 
“  Lands,  and  a  Paymafter  of  our  Labourers  ;  and  if  Seven  Millions  of  People  confume  the 
“  yearly  Value  of  Forty-two  Millions  of  our  native  Product  and  Manufacture,  every  One  at  a 
“  Medium  pays  the  yearly  Sum  of  Six  Pounds  to  the  Lands  and  Labour  of  this  Kingdom, 
“  every  One  is  a  Market  of  fuch  a  Value  to  his  Country.”  The  Amount  of  our  foreign  Com- 
tfuerce  is  but  fraall  iu  Comparifon  with  that  of  our  Home  Confumption,  but  from  the  Balance  we 

draw 
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The  ferious  Contemplation  of  the  feveral  Facts  and  Obfervations  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  this  Chapter,  will  open  a  large  Field  for  ufeful 
Enquiries,  as  therein  the  combined  Forces  of  all  our  different  Species  of 
Induftry  have  been  fo  explained,  as  not  to  leave  a  Shadow  of  Doubt,  that 
while  they  all  of  them  tend  to  the  fame  Point  of  promoting  publicProfperity, 
they  alfo  reciprocally  affift  each  other,  which  accounts  for  that  fucceffive  and 
fuccefsful  Progrefs  they  have  fo  apparently  made  fince  directed  by  right 
Principles,  and  allowed  to  expand  themfelves  with  perfect  Freedom.  It 
hath  been  fully  ffiewn  that  an  induftricus  Perfon,  who  by  his  Ingenuity 
and  Labour  fubfifts  himfelf  and  his  Family,  which  is  what  is  meant  by 
Independance,  contributes  at  the  fame  Time  by  their  Confumption  to  the 
Welfare  and  the  Support  of  the  Community.  It  follows  evidently  from  hence 
that  every  Abidance  fhould  be  given  to  promote  this  laudable  Spirit,  and 
to  enable  fuch  Perfons  to  live  at  their  Eafe,  as  the  more  they  are  enabled 
to  expend,  the  more  they  benefit  the  Public.  Whatever  hath  a  contrary 
Tendency  mufl  in  rendering  Subftftance  difficult,  not  only  increafe  the 
Number  of  the  Poor,  but  in  many  other  Relpe&s  become  highly  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  State.  It  is  alfo  clear  from  -hence  that  the  Lofs  of  in- 
duftrious  Perfons  is  an  apparent  and  irreparable  Injury  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  as  not  only  leffcning  the  public  Stock  in  that  Degree  which  their 
Continuance  increafed  it,  but  by  driving  their  Talents  and  Labour  into 
other  Countries,  enriching  their  Inhabitants  at  our  Expence,  a  Folly 
the  more  inexcufable,  as  we  vifibly  profited  by  it,  when  it  was  the 
Malady  of  our  Neighbours.  It  fhould  therefore  be  the  Study  of  a  wife 
and  good  Government,  not  only  to  take  every  Meafure  to  prevent  fuch 
Lobes,  but  alfo  to  devife  and  pradtife  every  Method  poffible  to  protect, 
encourage,  and  extend  Induftry,  as  the  foie  Bafts  of  public  Felicity  l 


draw  not  only  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  precious  Metals. to  ferve  in  the  Shape  of  Money  as  a  Me¬ 
dium  in  Traffic,  but  alfo  to  afford  us  Plate,  Lace,  &c.  and  when  it  can  be  done  with  more  Ad¬ 
vantage  than  keeping  it  here,  for  Exportation  alfo.  It  is  therefore  a  Mark  of  our  Riches,  and 
fuch  a  one,  as  if  our  Induftry  was  lefs,  or  our  Importation  of  foreign  Luxuries  more,  would 
quickly  leave  us. 

r  There  is  an  Energy  in  Induftry  under  the  Protection  of  a  free  Government,  that  enables  it 
to  extend  itfelf  every  Way  and  to  overcome  Difficulties  that  were  for  Ages  thought  and  found  to 
be  infurmonntable.  We  have  (hewn  this  unqueftionably  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  by  thelnftan- 
ces  we  have  given  of  Ports  conftruffeJ,  and  many  more  of  thofe  that  have  been  improved  beyond 
the  Conception  of  our  Anceftors,  in  che  making  of  Roads,  building  Bridges,  and  other  Edifices 
for  public  Service,  fetting  up  .regular  and  convenient  Carriages  for  facilitating  even  the  moft  dil- 
tant  Communications  by  Land,  by  removing  Impediments  in  navigable  Rivers;  and  of  late  by 
the  Conftru&ion  of  Canals,  to  fay  noting  of  the  Draining  of  the  Fens,  and  many  other  Things 
of  a  like  Nature.  All  thefe  have  indeed  had  the  Countenance  of  the  Lcgiflature,  but  have  been 
performed  chiefly  at  the  Ex  pence  of  private  Perfons,  with  Views  to  their  own  Profit  and  Conve¬ 
nience  This  which  I  foruple  not  to  call  a  laudable  Principle,  will  always  -continue  with  like 

Y  u  ’  5  A  Encouragement 
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CHAP.  V. 

Farther  Improvements  are  ftill  neceffary. 

rHE  greater  the  Profperity  of  a  State  the  greater  Prudence  requifite  to 
preferve  it.  Phis  requires  a  fuccinct  Specimen  of  our  Defehls  and  Re- 
four  ces.  Propofal  for  improving  Agriculture  by  extending  our  Cultivation . 

'  Our  capital  Manufactures  are  capable  of  being  much  improved  and  greatly 
extended.  Commerce  by  good  Laws  may  receive  many  Advantages.  The 
F  if  erics  a  prodigious  national  Refource.  The  Number  of  our  Poor  no  for¬ 
midable  Objection  againft  what  hath  been  faid  of  our  Profperity.  Two 
Propofals  offered  for  the  diminifing  this  Burden  in  future.  The  Grounds 
on  which  * we  may  hope  to  proceed  vigoroufy  in  our  Improvements.  An 
Apology  for  the  numerous  Propofals  contained  in  this  Work .  The  Con- 
-i clufon . 

THE  happy  and  flouriffiing  Condition  of  thefe  Hands  in  Comparifon 
of  the  State  in  which  they  formerly  were,  hath  been  fully  and 
clearly  reprefented.  It  is  however  a  wife  and  a  juft  Maxim  in  Politics, 
that  as  much  or  more  Prudence  is  neceffary  to  preferve  a  State  when 
railed  to  Opulence  and  Grandeur,  than  were  requifite  to  exalt  it  thereto, 
and  Experience  hath  juftified  the  Truth  of  this  Pofition.  On  thefe 
Grounds  it  becomes  absolutely  our  Duty  to  have  a  conftant  and  vigilant 
Attention  to  the  Means  of  preferving  and  extending  that  Profperity  to 
which  by  our  own  or  by  our  Anceftors  Application  we  have  attained.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  fteady  Adherence  to  thofe  Principles  on  which 
it  was  gradually  raifed,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  their  Nature,  their 
Operations,  and  their  Confequences,  and  may  therefore  with  good  Reafon 
conclude  them  to  be  in  point  of  Efficacy  adequate  to  whatever  our  prefent 
or  our  future  Circumftances  may  require.  The  Demands  of  an  exten- 
live  Empire  are  many  ;  but  her  Refources  are  likewife  numerous,  the  Bu¬ 
ll  nefs  is  to  fee  them  prudently  chofen  and  properly  applied.  Under  fuch 
a  Conftitution  as  ours  we  may  always  truft  to  the  Exertion  of  our  na¬ 
tional  Faculties,  an  adtive  Induftry  directed  by  wife  and  well  executed 
Laws  will,  with  a  proper  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Bleffing,  fupport  that 

Encouragement  to  exert  its  Force  ;  and  as  there  are  A  ill  many  Parts  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  are  apparently  unimproved,  we  fee  plainly  that  there  is  ftill  Room  for  its  Exertion, 
by  which  Multitudes  will  fall  into  ufeful  and  lucrative  Employments,  and  all  the  natural  Advan¬ 
tages  which  Nature  hath  fo  bountifully  bellowed,  will  be  gradually  produced  to  View,  and  in- 
creafe  the  Strength  of  that  Circulation  in  which  the  Health  of  the  Body  Politic  confiAs. 

Policy 
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Policy  by  which,  as  we  from  Experience  know,  human  Happinefs  is  bell: 
maintained  a. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  thefe  Points  it  may  be  very  expe¬ 
dient  to  enter  a  little  into  Particulars  by  mentioning  and  explaining  feme 
of  thefe  Demands,  and  at  the  fame  Time  (hewing  that  thefe  Nations  are 
really  pofiefied  of  Relources  abundantly  capable  of  anfwering  them  all, 
and  of  courfe  not  only  to  maintain  what  we  have  already 'acquired,  but 
even  to  extend  thofe  Acquilitions  much  beyond  their  prefent  Bounds;  and 
all  this  without  the  lead  Danger  of  detracting  from  the  Hopes  or  lefiening 
the  juft  Incitements  to  Induftry,  that  for  the  Sake  of  the  fame  good  Pur- 

pofes  ought  to  ftimulate  our  Pofterity. 

^  *  •  •  ’  •  ,  % 

We  may  without  Fear  of  incurring  the  Cenfure  of  Partiality  venture  to 
aflert,  that  (though  poftibly  very  far  lliort  of  Perfection)  Agriculture  hath 
been  carried  as  high  in  this  as  perhaps  in  any  other  Country,  and  that  our 
Inhabitants  are  as  well  (killed  in  the  Nature  of  different  Soils,  the  propereft 
Means  of  improving  them  by  a  Variety  of  Manures,  the  Method  of  fencing 
and  incloffng  them,  the  preserving  their  Fertility  by  a  regular  Variation  of 
Crops,  and  all  the  other  Arts  of  Hufbandry  that  have  been  hitherto  invented. 
By  thefe  Means  prodigious  Improvements  have  been  made,  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  late  Years,  and  under  the  Aufpice  of  Legiffature  very  large  TraCts 
of  Common  Land  have  been  brought  into  regular  Culture.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  fuch  a  Change  hath  been  made  in  our  Circumftances, 
that  inftead  of  purchafing  from,  we  have,  till  within  thefe  few  Years, 
been  able  to  fupply  large  Quantities  of  different  Kinds  of  Grain  to  our 
Neighbours.  But  Experience  hath  taught  us  that  neither  the  Skill  of 
our  Farmers  or  the  Afliftance  of  the  Legiffature  can  guard  againft  thole 
Deficiencies  in  Crops  occafioned  by  inclement  Seafons.  The  only  Re¬ 
medy  for  this  is  an  Extenfion  of  our  Cultivation.  This  may  certainly  be 

3  In  refpeft  to  Nations  as  well  as  private  Perfons,  no  Situation  whatever  can  exempt  them 
from  Sollicitudes,  for  in  this  fublunary  State  collective  Bodies  as  well  as  Individuals  are  liable  to 
Neceffides  of  fome  Kind  or  other.  Thefe,  if  in  narrow  or  confined  Circumftances,  are  not  to  be 
got  over  but  with  great  Pains  and  Labour,  but  if  in  a  profperous  Situation,  the  Means  may  be 
quickly  found  and  eafily  applied.  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
many  Improvements  that  may  be  made,  and  whatever  Opinion  may  be  entertained  of  them  at  pre¬ 
fent,  fame  of  them  in  a  Courfe  of  Time  certainly  will  be  made.  In  refpeft  to  them  all,  and  of 
every  Propofitton  of  this  Nature,  the  prefent  Times  are  very  favourable ;  the  Light  of  Experi-' 
ence  fhines  much  ftronger  than  it  did.  Our  Capitals  are  larger,  and  eonfequently  more  equal  to 
great  Undertakings  ;  and  what  feems  conclufive  on  this  Head  is  the  Steadinefs  as  well  as  A<fti- 
vity  that  hath  lately  been  manifeft  in  the  Purfuit  of  feveral  arduous  and  expenfive  Undertakings,, 
tending  ultimately  to  the  public  Advantage,  and  yet  carried  on,  as  we  have  e  Me  where  fhewn,  at* 
the  Charge  and  at  the  Rifle  of  private  Perfons. 
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obtained  by  purchafing  at  the  public  Expence  thofe  Trails  of  Heath, 
Moors,  and  other  Waite  Lands  that  deform  more  or  lefs  every  County 
in  the  Kingdom.  By  this  Mode  of  Proceeding,  injurious  to  none,  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  all,  there  might  be  fuch  an  Accefiion  made  to  our  Arable 
Lands  as  would  fecure  us  from  Scarcity  at  Home  at  all  Times,  and 
with  the  Blefling  of  Heaven  reftore  us  to  that  great  Source  of  national 
Wealth,  Exportation  of  Grain,  and  this  perhaps  without  a  Bounty  b. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed  the  Thing  is  felf-evident  that  a 
very  great  Part  of  fuch  Lands  as  thefe  could  not  be,  at  leaft  immediately 
converted  to  thisUfe.  Thefe  therefore  might  be  turned  into  grazing  Farms, 
which  would  raife  what  is  equally  wanting,  a  great  Number  of  Cattle  of 
all  Sorts,  which  valuable  Purpofe  would  be  much  facilitated  from  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  the  Farms  firft  mentioned,  in  the  prefent  beft  ap¬ 
proved  Mode  of  Cultivation.  On  the  Whole  therefore,  a  great  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  Augmentation  would  accrue  of  the  public  Stock,  and  quickly  reftore 
Plenty  of  Provifions,  fo  exceedingly  neceftary  to  fupport  the  Induftry  of 
our  People.  Thefe  Meafures  without  any  Struggle,  Violence,  or  Blood- 
fhed  would  produce  better  Effects  than  the  Conqueft  of  Territory  equal 
in  Extent  to  all  the  Tradts  thus  improved.  For  thefe  would  not  only 
furnifh  immediate  and  future  Employment  for  a  Multitude  of  Hands 
in  the  moft  ufeful  Kinds  of  Labour,  but  would  alfo  excite  a  general  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Induftry,  and  diffufe  frefti  Vigour  and  Activity  through  the  whole. 
Nation,  as  well  as  in  its  happy  Conlequences  by  abfolutely  removing, 
the  Caufes  put  an  effectual  Period  to  future  Emigrations 

In 

11  In  order  to  fecure  Succefs  to  any  new  Scheme,  there  are  Two  Things  neceflary  to  be  (hewn, 
that  it  is  practicable  in  its  Nature,  and  will  be  profitable  in  its  Confequences.  As  to  the  Firfi:, 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  Mr.  King’s  Calculations,  the  Accuracy  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
quefiioned,  he  aider ts,'  that  of  Thirty-nine  Millions  of  Acres  in  England,  Ten  Millions,  or  more 
than  a  Fourth,  confified  in  Heaths,  Moors,  Mountains,  and  barren  Lands,  and  this  exclufive  of 
Woods,  Forefis,  Parks,  Commons,  Roads,  &c.  There  hath  fince  that  Time,  as  is  admitted 
in  the  Text,  been  many  Improvements  made.  But  it  will  furely  be  allowed  no  improbable  Af- 
fertion,  that  One  Fiftieth  Part  may  yet  be  gained  from  the  unprofitable  State  in  which  it  is. 
This,  though  purchafed  by  the  Nation,  would  be  no  Expence,  for  Money  expended  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  for  the  immediate  Service  of  the  Public,  cannot  with  Propriety  be  called  Expence.  All  the 
Profits  in  refpett  to  Grain  of  different  Kinds,  Hemp,  Flax,  Hops,  Pvape,  Saffron,  See.  raifed 
upon  thefe  arable  Lands,  will  all  accrue  to  the  Public,  as  well  as  the  Wages  earned  by  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  them.  Add  to  this,  what  is  an  Argument  of  the  greateff  Weight,  the  beft- 
judges  have  given  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  this  Extenfion  of  Cultivation  in  the  Manner  propofed 
is  the  only  paffibie  Means  of  removing  the  prefent  univerfal  Complaints,  and  fecuring  us  againfk 
them  for  the  future. 

c  The  national  Intereff:  mofi  certainly  is,  to  have  all  Kinds  of  Provifions  plentiful  and  cheap, 
for  Reafons  which  have  been  fully  explained  in  a  former  Chapter.  The  Notion  that  Neceffityj 
will  compel  People  to  work  in  this  Country  is  very  ill  founded.  The  Nature  and  Confiitution 
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In  fuch  or  thefe  Farms  as  were  properly  fituated,  and:  in  fuch  Parts  of 
them  as  (hould  be  found  fitted  for  the  Purpofe,  Timber  more  efpecially„ 
fuch  as  is  requiiite  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Royal  Navy,  might  be  mod;  con¬ 
veniently  planted  and  preferved,  by  making  fuitable  Providons  for  that 
End  in  the  Tenure  of  the  Lands,  fo  as  to  render  it  the  Interefh  as  well  as  > 
the  Duty  of  every  Tenant  to  comply  with  fuch  Injundtions.  For  thefe' 
Lands  being  the  immediate  Property  of  the  Public,  and  purchafed  with 
a  fpecial  View  to  their  Benefit,  every  Thing  regarding  them  would  by 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiflature  be  adjufted  with  the  utmoft  Circumfpedtion, 
and  the  Settlements  made  cautioufly,  gradually,  and  under  fuch  Regula¬ 
tions  as  might  equally  provide  for  the  Security  and  Encouragement  of  the 
Occupier,  and  for  the  general  Welfare  of  the  Community.  By  the  Exe^ 
cution  of  fuch  a  Scheme  the  propereft  Size  of  Farms  for  national  Advan¬ 
tage  might  effectually  be  determined,  from  the  cleared:  of  all  Lights  that 
of  Experience,  and  many  other  Points  of  public  Utility  that  have  been 
long,  and  may  continue  much  longer  Matters  of  Doubt  and  Altercation, 
be  fully  decided.  If  in  the  firff:  Effays  any  Errors  (hould  be  committed, 
they  might  be  amended  in  fubfequent  Eftablifhments,  and  remedied  even 
in  thofe  whenever  the  Fil'd  Terms  expired  d. 

The  great  Number  of  ufeful  and  valuable  Subjects  maintained  by  our 
Manufactories  of  different  Kinds,  and  the  vad  Emoluments  arifing  con¬ 
tinually  from  their  Labours  to  the  Public,  mud  ever  render  them  and 
whatever  regards  them,  Objeds  of  the  highed  Importance  to  fuch  as  ad- 

of  our  People  requires  Encouragement ;  put  Subfidence  in  their  Power,  and  they  will  workr 
and  work  afliduoufly  to  obtain  it.  This  would  be  effectually  done  by  the  Method  propofed, 
which  befides  providing  Employment  for  Multitudes  that  want  it,  in  the  immediate  Bufinefs  of 
Farming,  would  add  likewife  greatly  to  the  raw  Materials  requifite  for  our  Manufactures,  fuch  as* 
Wool,  Leather,  Tallow,  &c.  Befides,  the  Improvement  of  thefe  hitherto  wade  and  ufelefs 
Lands  would,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  (hew,  afford  both  Example  and  Indruftion  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  remoter  Parts  of  both  Iflands.  and  put  them  upon  a  like  vigorous  Exertion  of  their. 
Talents,  and  produce  thereby  many  ufeful  and  falutary  Effefts. 

d  It  will  be  expedient  that  all  the  Regulations  in  refpect  to  thefe  new  Farms  fhould  be  eafy, 
cheap,  and  of  apparent  Utility.  Such  as  the  allotting  Cottages,  with  {mail  Portions  of  Land,  for- 
the  Habitations  and  Subfidence  of  Labourers  and  their  Families.  The  reviving  the  Practice  of 
uiing  Oxen  inflead  of  Horfes  for  Draught.  The  raifmg  Flax  upon  Moors,  where  Experience  fhews 
ix  may  be  done  to  great  Advantage.  Poifibly  alfo  the  Breeding  of  Bees  might  deferve  Confderation... 
Butin  every  Thing  of  this  Sort  Encouragement  fhould  be  held  forth,  and  little  or  no  Compulfion 
ufed.  As  the  Fil'd  Step  of  thefe  Improvements  mull  be  a  drift  Examination  of  the  feveral  Kinds 
of  Soil,  in  order  to  didinguifh  the  Ufes  to  which  they  may  be  bed  applied,  the  very  Hidory  of 
thefe  Farms,  when  brought  to  any  Degree  of  Per feftion,  would  be  of  extraordinary  Benefit,  as 
it  would  comprehend  a  Sydem  of  experimental  Knowledge,  that,  as  is  hinted  in  the  preceding . 
Note,  could  not  but  dimulate  the  Inhabitants  of  remoter  and  hitherto  lefs  cultivated  Parts  of  both 
Ifknds,  thus  taught  and  encouraged,  to  enter  upon  the  like  Methods  of  Improvement. 
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minifter  the  Affairs  of  this  great  and  opulent  Nation.  They  are  indeed 
Objects  that  are  to  be  coniidered  with  conftant  Care  and  with  the  deepeft 
Attention,  but  at  the  fame  Time  they  are  Objects  that  cannot  be  contem¬ 
plated,  but  with  the  greatefl  Pleafure  and  with  the  higheft  Satisfaction.  For 
it  is  the  Happinefs  of  this  Country  to  poffefs  the  raw  Materials  of  many, 
and  thofe  too  the  moft  confiderable,  which  is  a  Point  of  the  greatefl  Con- 
fequence,  and  in  Reference  to  the  Materials  brought  hither  from  abroad, 
thefe  likewife  are  moffly  obtained  by  the  Exchange  of  our  own  Produce. 
It  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  all  our  capital  Manufactures,  as  well  from 
Wool,,  Leather,  Metals,  Linnen,  as  thofe  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Glafs,  Paper, 
See.  that  they  may  be  extended  beyond  their  prefent  State,  and  many  of 
them  to  a  very  great  Degree.  We  have  it  alfo  in  our  Power  to  promote 
them  in  many  RefpeCts.  For  we  may  relieve  thofe  employed  in  them- 
from  a  Variety  of  Reftraints  impofed  when  Things  of  this  Sort  were  lefs 
underflood,  and  which  have  been  continued  rather  from  Cuflom  and  Pre¬ 
judice,  than  from  Neceffity  or  Ufe.  By  countenancing,  encouraging,  and 
rewarding  amply,  the  introducing  new,  or  the  Improvement  of  thofe  already 
introduced.  By  oppofing  public  Spirit  in  preferring  and  fupporting  them 
againfl  the  vain  Intrufions  of  frivolous  Paffiions.  By  diminifhing,  as  in  many 
Inflances  might  be  done,  the  Price  of  raw  Materials.  Byeafing  them  in  re- 
fpeCl  to  Duties,  which  is  alfo  practicable,  not  only  without  Detriment,  but 
with  great  Advantage  to  the  public  Revenue.  By  a  judicious  Application 
of  Bounties,  to  promote  their  Exportation,  by  bringing  them  cheap  to  fo¬ 
reign  Markets,  and  by  a  Variety  of  other  Methods.  To  thefe  Hints  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  what  hath  been  before  recommended  in 
regard  to  the  extending  our  Cultivation,  would  have  an  immediate  EffeCt 
on  our  mofl  valuable  Manufactures,  by  an  Increafe  of  their  Confumption, 
by  a  new  Race  of  Farmers  and  their  induftrious  Dependants  c. 

*  When  we  look  back  on  our  principal  Manufactures  in  the  State  they  were  a  Century  ago, 
and  confider  the  prodigious  Advances  that  have  been  made,  it  will  naturally  encourage  us  to 
proceed  vigoroufly  in  the  fame  Track.  We  have  improved  our  Wool  in  Point  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  to  almoft  an  incredible  Degree,  and  we  have  likewife  a  vad  Variety  of  Woollen  Manu¬ 
factures,  yet  the  light  Cloths  of  France  prevail  in  the  Levant,  and  might  certainly  be  made,  here 
as  cheap  and  in  as  great  Perfection.  Our  Linnen  Manufacture  is  in  a  Manner  new,  and  the 
Growth  of  our  own  Times,  yet  we  dill  import  a  great  deal,  and  the  diminifhing  this  Importa¬ 
tion  is  an  ObjeCt  of  which  we  fhould  never  lofe  Sight,  the  rather  becaufe  by  proper  Encourage¬ 
ment  it  is  certainly  in  our  Power.  Wq  have  the  Miterials  and  the  Means  of  making  Glafs  and 
Soap,  of  fome  Kinds  at  lead,  more  in  our  Reach  than  any  other  Nation.  In  our  Manufactures  in 
general  the  Ingenuity-,  tndudry,  and  Dexterity  of  our  Workmen  are  incontedible,  and  in  the  mod 
complicated  the  happy  Didribution  of  their  feveral  Parts  through  feveral  Hands  contributes  equally 
to  their  Cheapnefs  and  to  their  Perfection.  Add  to  this,  what  hath  been  elfewhere  mentioned, 
our  extenfive  Capitals,  and  we  may  fafely  alfert  that  it  is  in  our  Power  not  only  to  pufli  but  to 
preferve  them  againd  all  our  Rivals. 
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W e  have  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Work  very  frequently  (hewn  how  much 
our  foreign  Commerce  and  domeftic  Trade  have  been  indebted  to  the  wife 
and  timely  Interpolation  of  the  Legiflature,  and  particularly  in  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  the  Meafures  taken  to  leffen  our  deflrudtive  Importations  of 
Luxury  from  a  neighbouring  Country,  and  in  exempting  mod;  of  our  na¬ 
tive  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from  Duties  upon  Exportation.  We 
may  from  hence  form  the  mod  reafonable  Expectations,  that  the  like  fa- 
lutary  and  effectual  Helps  will  never  be  wanting  in  future  for  the  fame  be¬ 
neficial  Purpofes.  By  their  Intervention,  whenever  it  is  neceffary,  a  Check 
may  be  given  to  fuch  Importations  as  are  injurious  to  our  Intereds,  and 
ferve  only  to  gratify  Luxury  or  Folly.  We  may  alfo  rely  on  them  for  fe- 
curing  to  us  the  Advantages  dipulated  with  foreign  Nations  by  our  Trea¬ 
ties  of  Commerce,  which  Advantages  have  generally  fpeaking  been  pur- 
chafed  by  our  Abidance  in  Times  of  Difficulty  or  Didrefs.-  It  would 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  general  Benefit,  if  all  the  Laws  now  fubtiding 
in  reference  to  Commerce  and  Trade  were  carefully  examined,  thofe  of 
experienced  Utility  enforced,  and  fuch  as  are  not  of  this  Nature,  or  are 
already  fallen  into  Difluetude,  repealed.  A  Court-merchant  for  the  de¬ 
ciding  Caufes  relative  purely  to  Difputes  in  Trade,  hath  often  been  re¬ 
commended  by  the  abled  Judges,  and  would  certainly  have  good  Effects, 
in  preventing  Lofs  of  Time  and  Expence.  The  Revifal  of  the  Laws  re¬ 
lating  to  Bankrupts  feems  likewile  very  requifite,  in  order  to  diminiffi  the 
Ch  arges  that  attend  Commiffions,  to  expedite  the  Recovery  of  Bankrupts 
Debts,  and  to  procure  a  fpeedy  and  certain  Dividend  of  their  Effedts. 
But  above  all,  the  greateft  Attention  ffiould  be  fhewn  to  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  and  Support  of  Induftry  of  every  Kind,  and  to  the  deprefling,  and 
if  poflible  extinguiffiing  that  fraudulent  Spirit  of  Gaming  in  Trade, 
where,  however  concealed  under  fpecious  Difguifes,  fome  gain  by  outwit¬ 
ting,  and  others  lofe  by  being  outwitted,  while  the  Nation  buffers  by  a 
pernicious  Practice,  which,  though  univerfally  condemned,  hath  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  fubjedted  to  the  Puniffiment  it  deferves  h 
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f  The  Viciditudes  of  human  Affairs,  though  confpicuous  in  all,  is  in  none  more  evident  than1 
in  Matters  of  Trade.  Thefe  are  continually  fhifting  and  varying  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the 
Pules  mod:  ufeful  and  falutary  at  one  Time  become  uielefs  and  frequently  pernicious  at  another.. 
It  is  our  peculiar  Felicity,  that  we  have  a  permanent  and  never-failing  Refource  againft  thefe 
Evils,  in  the  Legiflature.  To  this  Application  may  at  any  Time  be  made,  new  Regulations  pro- 
pofed,  Alterations  defired,  and  the  good  or  bad  EffeCls  of  former  Statutes  freely  and  fairly  dated, 
in  order  to  their  being  enforced,  or  in  Part  or  in  the  Whole  repealed.  From  the  Wifdom  and 
Power  of  the  Legiflature  we  may  expeCb,  that  in  regard  to  our  domeftic  Intercourfe,  that  Probity 
between  Man  and  Man  be  maintained,  which  is  fo  efTeatially  requifite  in  fuch  Concerns,  and  to 
fupport  the  Credit  of  our  Goods  and  Manufactures  fent  abroad  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Merchant 
and  the  Honour  of  the  Nation.  We  may  expeCt  from  thence  the  Suppreffion  of  Smuggling,  fo 
highly  injurious  to  the  honed  .Dealer,  and  fo  exceedingly  detrimental,  to  the  public  Welfare.  As 
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The  feveral  Filheries  that  belong  to  this  Ifland,  have  been  confidered 
in  their  proper  Places.  In  fpeaking  of  them  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that 
though  they  are  by  no  Means  what  they  might  be,  yet  are  they  far  from 
being  fo  inconfiderable  as  they  are  fometimes  reprefented.  The  greatefl 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  fhew  that  they  might  be  extended  and  improved, 
and  the  moft  effectual  Methods  for  doing  this  have  been  pointed  out. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  no  Species  of  national  Induftry 
more  lucrative  than  this,  that  it  converts  the  Ocean  into  a  Mine,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  immenfe  Profits  from  what,  except  Labour,  cofts  but  little,  and  is 
befides  attended  with  very  many  beneficial  Confequences.  It  hath  been 
farther  rendered  inconteftably  evident,  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  Iflands  dependant  upon  them,  are  in  this  Refpetft  pofifefted  of  na¬ 
tural  Advantages  Superior  to  all  other  Nations;  in  refpecft  to  Situation, 
Numbers  of  People,  Materials  of  every  Kind,  and  indeed  whatever  can  be 
required  for  fuccefsfully  carrying  them  on.  It  therefore  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  ourfelves,  to  gain  by  a  proper  Exertion  of  thefe  peculiar 
Benefits,  the  abfolute  Poffeffion  of  al  moft  all  the  Fiftieries,  without  having 
Recourfe  to  Difputes  or  Prohibitions.  This,  without  Doubt,  would  be¬ 
an  amazing  and  perpetual,  as  well  as  eafy  Acquifition,  in  regard  to  Wealth, 
Shipping,  and  naval  Power.  Our  Neglect  hitherto  of  fo  great  an  Objed: 
is  indeed  a  Reproach  to  our  national  Policy ;  but  confidered  in  another 
Point  of  Light,  it  is  at  once  a  pra&icable  and  a  prodigious  national 
Refource  S 

It 


alfo  the  Extirpation  of  that  Spirit  of  Monopoly  and  Wholefale  Gaming  mentioned  in  the  Text, 
fmee  thefe  are  the  Two  Rocks,  on  which,  mure  efpecially  in  our  Times,  fo  many  Shipwrecks  have 
been  made.  The  Truth  is,  that  Fraud  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  Ruft  of  Trade,  which  if  the 
File  of  Law  is  not  fharp,  or  the  Arm  of  the  Magiftrate  not  ftrong  enough  to  abrade,  it  will  gra¬ 
dually  corrode  and  deftroy  the  Subftance.  It  is  true  that  this  Reform  cannot  be  effected  at  once, 
or  abfolutely  perhaps  at  all.  But  this  hinders  not  that  every  Means  fhould  be  exerted  to  protect 
the  honeft  and  induftrious  Citizen  againft  Men  blinded  by  Self-intereft  and  void  of  Principle, 
whole  Artifices  are  always  fatal  to  others,  and  fometimes  to  themfelves,  but  molt  of  all  to  the 
Community. 

8  The  very  ingenious  and  judicious  Sir  William  Petty,  from  the  Confideration  of  the  State  of 
Things  as  they  flood  in  his  Time,  propofed  that  the  Taxes  of  Scotland  fhould  be  paid  in  Fifh, 
and  of  Ireland  in  Flax,  both  according  to  his  Scheme  being  to  be  fold  by  and  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Public.  This  Scheme,  though  not  practicable  in  itfelf,  carries  in  it  a  very  juft  Idea.  For 
by  promoting  the  Growth  of  Timber,  the  Cultivation  of  Hemp,  the  Linnen  Manufacture,  and 
above  all  the  Fifheries,  North  Britain  might  receive  infinite  Benefits.  On  the  other  Hand  the 
giving  every  Encouragement  to  the  Cattle  Trade,  to  the  Importation  of  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn, 
and  more  efpecially  to  their  valuable  and  extenfive  Manufacture  of  Linnens,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland  might  be  fully  employed  and  greatly  enriched.  Thefe  feparate  Purfuits  would  not 
barely  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  thofe  Countries,  to  the  Harmony  between  the  Nations,  but  alfo 
conduce  exceedingly  to  the  Benefit  of  this  Kingdom.  The  Fifheries  in  the  fmaller  Iflands  more 
efpecially  would  turn  to  the  greateft  and  moft  immediate  Advantage,  fince  whatever  they  ac¬ 
quired 
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It  may  be  urged  as  a  ftrong  Obje&ion  againft  what  hath  been  laid, 
that  in  the  Midft  of  our  Opulence  we  have  a  great  and  increafing  Number 
of  Poor.  Yet  this  in  Reality  doth  not  in  the  leaft  diminifh  what  hath 
been  advanced  with  refpedt  to  our  national  Profperity,  for  Poor  there  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  and  more  likewife  in  Proportion  in 
rich  Countries,  where,  from  that  very  Circumftance,  Luxury  and  a  Pro- 
penfity  to  Idlenefs  will  in  a  great  Degree  prevail.  It  muft  however  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  vagrant  Poor  and  common  Beggars  are  incompatible  with 
juft  Policy.  Our  Laws  however  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor  are  fuffi- 
siently  expreffive  of  the  Intention  of  the  Legiflature,  and  the  Fault  there-, 
fore  lies  in  an  ineffectual  Execution,  which,  however,  in  many  Cafes 
plainly  arifes  from  no  difhonourable  Source,  the  Mildnefs  and  Lenity  of 
Magistrates.  Indigence  fimply  confidered  is  no  Crime,  and  of  Confe- 
quence  no  fit  ObjeCt  for  Severity.  It  is  often  the  Misfortune  and  not  the 
Fault  of  Individuals,  and  with  refpeCt  to  the  Poor  we  ought  to  confider, 
that  as  our  Fellow-creatures  they  are  intitled  to  Humanity,  as  our  Fel- 
low-fubjedts  to  Compaflion,  and  as  our  Fellow-chriftians  to  charitable  Re^> 
lief.  In  this  laft  RefpeCt  we  certainly  have  not  been  wanting,  as  Hofpitals 
and  other  charitable  Inftitudons  are  amongft  the  moft  honourable  Teftimo- 
nies  of  ourWealth 

There  is  a  plain  DiftinClion  to  be  made  between  profligate  Vagrants 
and  fuch  as  are  indigent  from  inevitable  Neceftity.  The  latter  only  are 
juft  ObjeCls  of  political  Care,  which  ought  to  be  extended  with  the  ut- 
raoft  Tendernefs  to  the  Aged  and  to  the  Infirm.  It  might  perhaps  con- 


quired  muft  be  applied  to  procuring  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and  with  thefe  they  muft  be  fur- 
nifhed  from  hence.  Upon  the  Whole  their  Condition  would  be  much  mended,  and  the  People 
of  South  Britain  derive  great  Profits  from  thence. 

h  The  Maintenance  and  Employment  of  the  Poor  is  a  Subject  that  hath  employed  the  Heads 
and  the  Pens  of  very  able  Men.  Amongft'  thefe  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  Dr. 
Burn.  Many  Efforts  have  been  made,  many  Alterations  in  our  Laws  have  been  tried  with  very 
little  Effeft.  Our  Poor  are  ftili  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  ftill  alfo  in  a  very 
wretched  Condition.  We  have  in  general  wrong  Notions  upon  this  Head  in  refpeift  to  Holland  ; 
for,  though  they  have  no  common  Beggars  they  have  great  Numbers  of  Poor.  In  that  Country 
however  the  Indigent  are  far  from  being  unhappy.  For  being  committed  to  the  Care  of  intel¬ 
ligent  Perfons  of  unfpotted  Integrity,  who  from  a  Principle  of  Religion  and  public  Spirit  con? 
ftantly  and  regularly  difeharge  that  Duty,  they  receive  a  comfortable  Subfiftence  at  no  very, 
great  Expence.  But  great  as  the  Number  of  our  Poor  is  we  find  it  magnified  it  by  fome 
Writers.  Mr.  Gee  computed  that  we  had  a  Million  many  Years  ago,  and  upon  this  Suppo- 
fition  was  for  tranfporting  them  to  the  Colonies.  But  whatever  their  Number  be  it  is  better* 
to  keep  and  maintain  them  at  Home,  becaufe  even  their  Confumption  is  a  Benefit  to  the  in- 
duftrious.  One  great  Source  of  their  Number  is  certainly  the  Dearnefs  of  Provifions,  for  though 
Men  are  naturally  afhamed  to  beg,  yet  that  Shame  may  be  overcome  if  they  find  they  muft 
work  and  ftarve.  If  the  Reader  is  difpofed  to  fee  this  Matter  very  fully  difeuffed  by  a  Perfon  of 
great  Knowledge  and  Humanity,  he  may  confult  a  late  Treatife  intitled,  “  Observations  on  the 
“  Prefent  State  of  the  parochial  and  vagrant  Poor,  London  1773,  8vo.” 
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tribute  to  leflen  the  Number  of  thofe  who 'are  now  efteemed  a  Burthen? 
if  proper  Schools  under  the  Dire&ion  of  well  qualified  Perfons  were 
erected,  to  which  young  Children  might  be  fent  by  their  Parents,  and 
meet  with  a  proper  Education  in  refpetft  to  Morals,  and  at  the  lame 
Time  be  employed  in  Lome  fuitable  Kinds  of  Labour.  It  may  be  that 
another  Step  hitherto  unattempted,  would  contribute  to  the  fame  good 
Purpofe,  and  that  is,  by, holding  out  proper  Encouragement  to  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  regular  Courfe  of  Life,  by  afiigning  a  Cottage  with  a  fmall 
Proportion  of  Land  to  fuch  Families  as  have  bred  up  three  Children  or 
more,  and  fettled  them  in  the  World  in  any  honeft  Occupations.  This 
competent  Prov.iilon  for  fuch  Perfons  in  the  Evening  of  their  Days  Should 
be  made,  not  in  the  Mode  of  Charity,  but  as  the  juft  Reward  and  Dis¬ 
tinction  due  to  them  from  Society,  as  having  been,  while  they  were  able 
ib  to  be,  ufeful,  aCtive,  and  induftrious  Members  of  it  h 

These  Inftances,  to  which  if  it  had  appeared  neceftary,  very  many 
more  might  have  been  added,  Shew  plainly  that  in  the  moft  capital  Points 
we  have  very  pregnant  Refources,  and  are  in  no  Danger  of  declining 
through  Want  of  Means  to  proceed.  We  may  likewife  on  the  juft  Grounds 
of  Experience,  in  refpeCt  to  Cultivation,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
expeCt  that  our  recurring  to  thele  will  produce  frefh  Refources  not  yet 
perhaps  in  any  Man’s  Contemplation.  ±\t  all  Events  there  are  Two 
Points,  which  maturely  confidered,  are  fufficient  to  excite  our  Endeavours, 
and  to  fupport  us  in  the  Purfuit  of  them.  The  Firft  is  that  vifible  Spirit 
of  Enterprize,  which  diftinguifhes  the  prefent  Age,  and  is  the  ftrongeft 
Proof  of  national  Vigour.  The  Second  is  that  Readinefs  which  the  Le- 

*  **  t  •’ «  *  /  •  »  -  .  ..  . 

i  As  to  the  Poor  in  their  prefent  State,  they  mud  be  left  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Laws  as 
they  now  dand,  or  as  by  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legidature  they  may  be  altered.  The  Idle  and 
Incorrigible  merit  Punifhment,  the  Aged,  Impotent,  and  Infirm,  national  Relief.  The  Hints 
given  in  the  Text  are  intended  to  prevent  the  Increafe  of  the  Poor  in  future.  We  fee  plainly 
that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  this  Mifcbief  as  the  Want  of  Morals,  and  of  an  early  Con¬ 
ception  of  the  Power  and  Neceffity  of  Indudry  to  procure  Subfidence.  If  therefore  Schools 
were  provided,  in  which  Children  were  taught  to  read,  and  the  Grounds  of  the  Chridian  Reli- 
_  gion,  and  at  the  fame  Time  employed  to  work,  they  would  come  into  the  World  much  better 
qualified  to  live  in  it  than  they  do  at  prefent.  What  they  earn  might  be  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  Expence  of  thefe  Schools,  which  however  need  not  be  great.  But  whatever 
their  Earnings  are,  they  will  be  thereby  withheld  from  Idlenefs,  initiated  to  Labour,  and 
to  the  Knowledge  of  its  being  the  Means  of  their  getting  Bread,  and  however  fmall,  it 
will  be  an  Addition  to  the  public  Stock.  In  refpeft  to  what  is  prcpofed  in  favour  of  Perfons 
advanced  in  Life,  who  have  brought  up  Children  to  honed  Employments,  the  Reward  in  the 
Fird  Place  is  reafonable,  and  mud  probably  have  good  Effeffs.  For  no  Nation  in  the  World 
is  more  ambitious  of  Didinftion  than  our  own,  and  the  Defire  of  being  confidered  in  their  old 
Age  in  a  confpicuous  Point  of  Light,  and  having  at  the  fame  Time  a  comfortable  Provifion, 
would  dimulate  their  Feelings  through  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Days,  and  thereby  very  often 
put  it  m  their  Power  to  wave  that  very  Emolument  which  might  have  been  the  primitive  Objeft 
Wifhcs. 

giflature 
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giflature  almoft  annually  expreffes,  to  countenance,  affifl,  and  cheriSh 
every  Undertaking  in  refpeft  to  which  there  is  a  probable  Prolpect  of 
Succefs.  While  therefore  we  are  actuated  by  this  Spirit,  and  our  Con- 
flitution  retains  its  Force,  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  our  profecuting  what¬ 
ever  Plans  may  be  formed  for  the  Embellishment  of  that  Strudure  of 
public  Oeconomy,  which,  though  in  fome  Parts  fo  highly  finished,  is  yet 
in  others  vilibly  incomplete. 

It  is  neceffary  to  mention  that  the  Propofitions  offered  in  this  Chapter, 
and  indeed  through  the  whole  Work,  are  offered  by  a  Perfon  who  has  the 
greatest  Diffidence  of  his  own  Judgment,  and  the  greatest  Deference 
for  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  who  have  fuperior  Talents  and  better 
Lights,  and  to  their  Corredion,  he  Shall  always  cheerfully  and  willingly 
fubmit.  His  thinking  much  and  long  upon  thefe  Subjects,  making  many 
Enquiries,  and  receiving  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  a  Variety  of 
Informations,  induced  him  to  give  them  Place.  If,  as  is  very  poffible, 
fome  of  them  Should  feem  irapradicable  or  even  chimerical,  it  will  not 
afford  him  any  fenfible  Mortification.  If  he  had  feen  them  in  that  Light, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  produced  them  to  public  View,  neither  did 
this  proceed  from  any  Prefumption  of  his  own  Abilities,  but  from  ob- 
ferving  that  many  Things  which  had  been  treated  with  Contempt  and 
even  with  Ridicule  at  their  Firfl  Appearance,  have  notwithflanding  in 
Succeeding  Times  been  adopted  and  brought  to  bear,  and  he  hath  upon  this 
Head  always  thought,  that  the  Credit  of  a  private  and  obfcure  Individual, 
was  a  very  trivial  Sacrifice  to  make,  in  any  Cafe  where  public  Utility  was 
in  View. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Work  with  recommending  a  Short  Obfervation 
to  the  Reader’s  Contemplation,  which  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  ge¬ 
neral  Opinion  that  in  every  political  Syftem  the  Seeds  of  its  Diffolution 
are  contained,  yet  Such  is  the  excellent  Frame  of  our  Constitution,  that 
if  we  examine  it  with  Candour  no  fuch  Seeds  will  be  perceived  therein ; 
and  that  therefore  we  may  reafonably  hope  the  great  Extent  of  Do¬ 
minion  andPowier  which  in  this  laft  Century  we  have  under  the  Influence 
of  that  Constitution  fo  wonderfully  attained,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fuch 
an  Indication  of  a  robuft  State  of  Health,  as  may  preferve  the  Empire  of 
Britain  many  Ages  from  Decay.  At  leaft  this  ought  to  be  the  WiSh  of 
every  true  Friend  to  his  Country,  and  who  hath  a  juSt  Senfe  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  happy  State  ! 
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A. 

^^GG  R  EG  AT E  fund,  when  eftab- 
x  lifhed,  and  for  what  purpofes,  556. 

Agincourt ,  battle  of,  fought  between  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  of  England  and  the  high-conftable 
of  France,  the  confequences  of  it,  418. 

Agricola ,  Julius ,  fent  hither  with  a  po¬ 
tent  army  by  Vefpafian,  297.  Re¬ 
duces  by  his  wifdom  and  ability  the 
greater  part  of  the  ifland,  ibid.  Se¬ 
cures  by  policy  what  he  wins  by  force, 
ibid.  Difpofes  the  Britons,  by  his 
-equitable  adminiftration,  to  a  real  fub- 
miffion  to  their  conquerors,  and  to  a 
coalition  with  them,  ibid.  He  re¬ 
fumes  and  finifhes  the  reduction  of 
Mona,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Druids,  ibid.  He  gains  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  his  affability,  ibid. 
Difpofes  them  to  embrace  the  Roman 
manners  by  his  well-direCted  adula¬ 
tion,  ibid.  Acquires  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  Britain,  298.  Penetrates  in¬ 
to  countries  unknown  to  his  prede- 
ceffors,  ibid.  Defeats  the  whole  force 
of  the  Caledonians,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  monarch  Galgacus,  ibid. 
His  character  at  large,  487. 

Agriculture ,  the  firft  objeCt  the  Romans 
always  had  in  view  while  they  remained 
in  Britain,  489.  A  propofal  for  the 
improvements  of  it  by  the  extenfion 
of  our  cultivation,  731. 

Atx-la-Cbapelley  treaty  of,  549.  A  re¬ 
view  of  what  palled  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it,  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  at  Paris,  549 — 552. 


Alabafter ,  very  fine  to  be  met  with  in 
England,  23. 

Alfred ,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Ethelw’ulf, 
proves  one  of  the  wifeft,  braveft, 
and  belt  of  princes  who  ever  fat  on 
any  throne,  338.  Fights  nine  battles 
in  the  courfe  of  one  year  againfl  the 
Pagan  Danes,  with  different  fortune, 
ibid.  Finds  his  forces  afterwards  mi- 
ferably  exhaufted,  ibid.  Is  conftrained 
for  his  own  fafety  to  retire  into  the 
fens  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  IQe  of  Athelney,  ibid, 
affembles  an  army  there,  furprifes  and 
meets  his  enemies  at  Ethandune,  ibid. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  Gothrun  the 
Danifli  king,  in  order  to  fpare  the  ef- 
fufion  of  human  blood,  ibid.  Affigns 
him,  and  thirty  of  his  principal  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  countries  of  which  they  were 
already  in  poffeflion,  in  condition  of 
their  being  baptized,  ibid.  Profe- 
cutes  his  enterprifes  with  diligence 
and  fuccefs,  339.  Recovers  London, 
and  many  other  places  of  importance, 
out  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  ibid.  En- 
aCls  a  body  of  laws  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fubjeCts,  ibid.  Executes  feveral  ar¬ 
duous  undertakings  for  their  benefit, 
Perfifts  with  unremitting  vigour,  in 
fpite  of  continual  interruptions,  and 
performs  a  feries  of  the  greateft  ac¬ 
tions,  ibid.  Repairs  cities,  towns,  and 
fortreffes,  ibid.  Repeoples  and  re¬ 
fettles  the  country  which  had  been 
facked  and  pillaged,  ibid.  Animates 
and  forms  his  court  and  people,  by 
his  perfonal  induflry  and  exemplary 
5  C  con- 
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conduct,  ibid.  Gives  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  learning,  and  learned 
men,  ibid.  Holds  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  greateft  princes  on  the 
continent,  ibid.  Is  much  admired  by 
them,  ibid.  Difpatches  mefiengers 
frequently  to  Rome  with  alms,  ibid. 
Shews  great  attention  to  trade,  ibid. 
Revives  and  extends  navigation,  ibid. 
Promotes  and  rewards  every  fpecies  of 
induftry,  ibid.  Dies  in  the  fifty-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned 
thirty-three  years  with  the  higheft  re¬ 
putation,  ibid. 

Alun firft  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  wrought 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  by  fir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  tutor  to  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  20. 

Anguilla ,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  675. 

Animals ,  the  variety  of  them  rendered 
by  the  Creator  lerviceable  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  145.  The  goodnefs  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  vifible  in  their  ceconomy,  and 
in  the  happy  diftribution  of  them  in 
thefe  iflands,  146.  How  far  it  is 
practicable  or  expedient  to  increafe 
the  number  of  our  animals  by  intro¬ 
ducing  new  fpecies  of  them  from  other 
countries,  221,  222. 

Anne,  queen,  itate  of  the  revenue  in  her 
reign,  542. 

Annife ,  an  herb  well  known,  and  much 
commended  by  ancient  authors,  97. 
Particulars  relating  to  it,  ibid. 

Antigua ,  the  largeft  of  the  Leeward  if¬ 
lands,  67 2.  Defcription  of  it,  ibid. 

Antimony ,  mines  of  it  in  Cornwall,  33. 

Afs ,  defcription  of  this  animal,  201. 

Athelney,  Ifle  of,  affords  Ihelter  to  Alfred, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Danes,  338. 

Audley ,  lord,  joins  the  Cornifh  rebels 
againff  Henry  VII.  450. 

B. 

Badger ,  a  lefs  mifehievous  animal  than 
commonly  thought,  207. 


Badlefmere ,  lord,  refufes  Margaret,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Second’s  queen,  entrance  in¬ 
to  his  caftle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  392. 

Bahar ,  608. 

Baliol ,  John,  compelled  by  Edward  I.  to 
refign  the  crown  which  he  had  ad¬ 
judged  to  him,  and  to  let  him  take 
pofleffion  of  his  dominions,  385. 

- Edward ,  comes  over  from  France, 

and  revives  his  father’s  claim,  396. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  king  (Ed¬ 
ward  III.)  ra'ifes  and  tranfports  an  ar¬ 
my  into  Scotland,  ibid.  Proves  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  enterprize,  and,  on  his 
doing  homage  to  the  king,  he  marches 
to  his  affiftance,  and  gives  the  Scots 
a  fatal  defeat  at  Hallidown,  ibid.  Is 
crowned  at  Scone,  ibid.  Tired  with 
the  empty  title  of  king,  refigns,  as 
his  father  had  done,  all  his  right  to 
Edward,  ibid.  Lives  and  dies  in 
Yorkfhire  a  private  man,  with  a  very 
moderate  penfion  for  his  fubfiftence, 
ibid. 

Bank  of  England,  its  infinite  utility  in 
many  refpe&s,  238. 

Bannockburn ,  Edward  the  Second  march¬ 
ing  with  a  numerous  army  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Sterling  Caftle,  is  defeated 
there  by  Robert  Bruce,  391. 

Barbadoes ,  ifland  of,  its  fituation  defcribed, 
667.  The  face  of  the  country  agree¬ 
ably  variegated,  ibid.  The  climate  not 
upon  the  whole  difagreeable,  ibid.  The 
foil  very  different,  668. 

Barbuda,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  675. 

Barley ,,  faid  to  have  been  the  firlt  grain 
introduced  for  the  fuftenance  of  man, 
71.  Its  various  ufes  defcribed,  71. — 

72‘  ;  7. 

Bedford ,  John  duke  of,  declared  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  realm,  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  421. 

Bees,  the  fignal  utility  of  them,  145. 
Some  thoughts  on  the  poffibility  of  in- 
creafing  and  improving  the  advantages 
obtained  from  them,  ibid. 

Bengal ,  608. 
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Bermudas  iflands,  called  from  John  Ber¬ 
mudas  the  Spaniard,  by  whom  they 
were  firft  difcovered,  659.  Styled  the 
Summer  I  Hands,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Iaft  century,  as  they  were  plant¬ 
ed  on  the  report  and  recommendation 
of  fir  George  Somers,  wrecked  there 
at  that  time,  659.  Defcription  of 
them,  ibid. 

Bifjnuth ,  defcription  of  this  mineral,  33. 
Black-cattle ,  the  Britifh  iflands  defervedly 
famous  for  them,  1 66.  Subjedt  to  fe- 
veral  difeafes,  167.  Liable  to  infec¬ 
tion,  ibid.  Reafons  why  they  are  fo 
loon  killed,  172.  Numerous  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  them,  exclufive  of 
the  general  one  arifing  from  their 
flefh,  ibid.  1.  From  their  horns,  173. 
2.  From  their  hair,  174.  3.  From 

their  hides,  ibid.  4.  From  their 
finews,  ibid.  5.  From  their  bones, 
ibid.  6.  From  their  tallow,  179. 

Black-lead ,  opinions  of  different  authors 
concerning  it,  37.  A  fingular  fub- 
Itance,  ibid.  Found  in  feveral  mines 
here,  but  in  trivial  quantities,  ibid. 
Found  only  by  itfelf  in  a  mine  on  Bar- 
rowdale,  fix  miles  from  Kefwick,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  ibid.  Firft 
made  ufe  of  to  mark  fheep,  ibid.  Af¬ 
terwards  introduced  into  medicine, 
ibid.  Since  applied  to  many  other 
purpofes,  ibid.  The  pencils  made  of 
it  ftyled  by  foreigners.  Crayons  d’ An- 
gleterre ,  38. 

Black-tin ,  59. 

Boadicea,  her  heroic  behaviour,  297. 

Boar ,  defcription  of  this  animal,  185. 

Bombay ,  ifiand  of,  in  many  refpeCts  a 
place  of  great  importance,  though  of 
very  fmall  extenc,  593.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  town  of  Bombay  conve¬ 
nient  and  plealant,  ibid.  Its  harbour 
fate  and  capacious,  594.  The  iflands 
wonderfully  populous,  ibid.  Ceded 
to  king  Charles  II.  by  the  Portuguefe, 
on  his  marrying  the  infanta  Catharine, 
ibid.  Put  into  our  hands  with  great 
relu&ance,  ibid.  Many  interefting 
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particulars  relating  to  it  from  his  ma- 
jefty’s  relinquifhments,  in  confequence 
of  its  revehues  being  inedequate  to  the 
expence,  594 — 600. 

Bounties ,  the  return  of  them,  and  the 
advantages  arifing  from  them  to  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 

244* 

Bow-china ,  very  much  fuperior,  in  every 
refpedf,  to  the  earthen  ware  which  was 
in  ufe  before  that  attempt  was  made, 
18. 

Brawn ,  a  rarity  peculiar  to  this  country, 
187. 

Britain ,  the  benefits  and  advantages  de¬ 
rived  to  it  from  the  refidence  of  the 
Romans  here,  304.  Their  dominion 
attended  with  fome  improvements, 
ibid.  A  fuccinCt  account  of  affairs 
here  from  the  time  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  to  the  emperor  Julian,  301. 
Particulars  relating  to  it  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  318.  State  of 
it  at  the  coming  of  Csefar,  475.  And 
after  his  departure,  482.  Its  com¬ 
mercial  interefts  deferibed,  695. 

Britijh  colonies  and  lettlements  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  634— 694. 

-  forts  and  lettlements  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  commerce  in  Africa,  624— 
638. 

-  fettlements  in  Afia,  58(5. 

— —  territories  in  Europe,  568 — 586. 

— * —  trade,  a  com  prehen  five  view  of  it 
in  all  its  branches,  1.  The  nature  and 
ftate  of  our  intercourfe  with  Ruflia, 
696.  2.  Our  trade  with  Sweden,  and 

the  occafion  of  its  decline,  697.  3. 

Our  commerce  with  Norway  and 
Denmark  confidered,  698.  4.  The 

ftate  of  our  traffic  with  the  feveral 
great  cities  in  Germany,  ibid.  5.  The 
nature  of  our  intercourfe  with  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  699.  6.  The 

commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Provinces  impartially  con¬ 
fidered,  699,  700.  7.  Our  pa  ft  and 

prefent  intercourfe  with  France  ftated 
in  the  like  manner,  700.  8.  Our 
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commerce  with  Portugal,  in  former 
times  and  at  prefent,  fairly  ftated,  701, 
702.  9.  Our  intercourfe  with  Several 

parts  of  Italy,  with  feme  incidental 
reflections,  70 2.  10.  Our  trade  to 

the  Levant,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Turkey  company  confidered,  703. 
The  fame  and  reputation  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions  diffufes  by  our  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  through  all  parts  of  the  world,. 
704.  Our  commerce  the  great  fource 
of  our  national  wealth,  and  in  many 
refpeCts  the  foundation  of  our  na¬ 
tional  happinefs,  705. 

Britons ,  various  accounts  concerning 
them,  290.  Found  by  Julius  Casfar 
with  an  eftabliihed  government  among 
them,  292.  With  a  religion,  ibid. 
With  a  militia,  ibid.  With  a  domef- 
tic  trade,,  and  foreign  correspondence, 
295.  The  conftru&ion  of  their  fiffiing 
vefiels  fingularly  ingenious,  ibid.  They 
adopt  the  cuftoms  and  manners,  and 
Submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans, 
298.  Become  very  ferviceable  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  from  thence  are 
highly  confidered,  299.  Their  diftrefs- 
ful  and  diftraCted  ftate  at,  and  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  3 13  — 

Bruce ,  Davids  king  of  Scotland,  is  con¬ 
veyed  vvith  his  queen  to  France,  after 
the  battle  at  Hallidown,  and  royally 
entertained  there,  396.  Returns,  re¬ 
mounts  his  throne,  and,  in  order  to 
make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the 
French,  invades  England  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Edward,  396.  Gives  fignal 
proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage,  but  is 
defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  ibid. 
Remains  a  longtime  in  that  condition, 
ibid.  His  captivity  does  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  ibid.  He  is  releafed 
on  certain  Stipulations,  ibid. 

Brufh  ore,  defcribed,  41. 

Buckingham ,  duke  of,  the  mod  powerful 
and  popular  of  the  nobility,  437.  The 
prime  confident  of  the  protcCtor  (Ri¬ 
chard  duke  of  Gloucefterj,  and  the 
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chief  inftrument  of  his  ambition,  ibidS 
Accompanies  Richard,  now  king,  to* 
Gloucefter,  438.  Takes  leave  of  him,, 
and  goes  to  his  caftle  of  Brecknock, 
439.  Raifes  a  great  power  amonglL 
the  Welch,  to  join  him  and  his  mal¬ 
contents  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  ibid.  Is  betrayed  by  a  Servant, 
whom  he  trufted,  and  brought  to  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  ibid.  Makes  every  ample 
confeffion,  and  is  beheaded,  ibid. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  gives  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  reception  to  his  brother-in-law 
the  duke  of  York,  431.  Furniffies- 
him,,  though  very  Sparingly,  with: 
(hips,  troops,  and  money,  ibid. 

Burnet ,  the  introduction  of  it  from  Ame.* 
rica  merits  our  attention,  132. 

e: 

Cabot,  John ,  calls  an  ifland  which  he  dif-~ 
covers,  Terra-Neuf,  or  Newfound¬ 
land,  638. 

Cade ,  Jack ,  an  infurreCtion  in  Kent  head* 
ed  by  him,  with  difficulty  fupprefled, 

424* 

Cafar,  Julius,  finds  on  his  arrival  in  Bri¬ 
tain  an  eftabliffied  form  of  government,, 
292.  Finds  the  Britons  with  a  religion, 
priefls,  ceremonies,  Sacrifices,  a  nu¬ 
merous  militia,  Strong  towns,  and 
other  places  of  defence,  292,  293.  Ad¬ 
mits  that  the  country  was  divided  in¬ 
to  many  principalities,  475.  Acknow¬ 
ledges  the  Britifii  militia  to  have  been 
alert,  intrepid,  and  \frell-trained,  476. 
His  faying  about  this  country’s  being 
without  gold  or  Silver  explained,  and 
fhewn  to  be  ddtitute  of  a  good  foun¬ 
dation,  477-. 

Calamine,  found  plentifully  in  Britain,, 
34.  Richer  and  of  a  Superior  quality 
to  any  that  comes  from  abroad,  ibid.. 
Description  of  it,  ibid.  Ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  great  deficcative,  35.  The 
credit,  if  not  the  value  of  it  raifed  by 
an  ingenious  countryman  of  ours, 
ibid. 

Calcutta 
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Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  an  account  of  the 
prefidency  of  Fort  William  there,  607. 

Calves ,  though  they  yield  no  profit  living, 
become  very  ferviceable  when  killed, 
178.  Their  Ikins  of  ufe  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  lupply  materials  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  trades,  ibid. 

Canada,  an  account  of  its  fituation,  foil, 
productions,  &c.  640,  641. 

Canutus  the  Dane,  ion  of  Swaine,feizesthe 
whole  kingdom,  355.  Shews  himfelf, 
in  many  refpe&s,  worthy  of  his  good 
fortune,  ibid.  Behaves  with  great 
prudence  and  moderation,  ibid.  Ad¬ 
heres  to  the  eor^itution,  ibid.  La¬ 
bours  diligently  to  incorporate  the 
two  kingdoms,  ibid.  Efpoufes  Em¬ 
ma  the  dowager  of  Ethelred,  ibid. 
Sends  back  a  large  body  of  Danifh 
troops  into  their  own  country  by  her 
advice,  ibid.  Rewards  them  liberally 
for  their  fervices  with  Englilh  money, 
ibid.  Makes  feveral  voyages  into  his 
northern  dominions,  356.  Employs 
his  Saxon  troops  on  leveral  occafions 
fuccefsfully  againft  his  enemies,  ibid. 
Makes  a  journey  to  Rome,  ibid.  Ap¬ 
pears  there  with  great  fplendor,  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  refpedl,  and  has  very 
high  honours  paid  to  him  by  foreign 
princes  in  his  paffage,  ibid.  On  his 
return  from  Rome  he  wages  a  fuccefs- 
ful  war  againft  the  Scots,  ibid.  Has 
the  title  of  Great  bellowed  on  him, 
ibid.  Spends  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
in  peace  and  piety,  ibid. 

Car  raw  ays ,  where  cultivated,  98. 

Garrets ,  an  account  of  them  from  the 
time  that  they  were  brought  amongft 
us  by  the  Flemings,  81.  The  exten- 
tion  and  manner  of  their  cultivation 
for  the  ufe  of  cattle,  82,  83*. 

GaJJibelan ,  appointed  by  the  confederated 
Britons  general  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  troops  of  the  combined 
kings,  476.  Kills  the  father  of  Man- 
dubratius,  compels  him  to  quit  the 
ifland,  and  reduces  his  fubjefls,  the 
Trinobantes,  .under  his  dominion,  479. 


Suffers  a  defeat,  ibid.  Makes  a  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  with  Csefar,  ibid. 

Ceded  ifiands,  an  account  of  them,  677-— 
694. 

Chaloner ,  fir  Thomas,  tutor  to  Henry- 
prince  of  Wales,  the  firft  man  who 
brought  alum  to  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,.  20. 

Charles  I.  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
wool  by  proclamation,  as  a  thing  ge¬ 
nerally  acceptable  to  the  people,  155. 
The  methods  employed  by  him  to 
raife  fupplies,  531.- 

-  II.  the  ftate  of  the  revenue  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  537. 

-  V.  Britain  called  by  him  the  Gra¬ 
nary  of  the  Weftern  World,  63. 

Ghelfea-china ,  equal  to  that  of  Drefden, 
or  any  other  foreign  porcelain  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the 
beauty  of  its  paintings,  and  the  fplen¬ 
dor  of  its  colours,  18. 

Chimney-tax ,  impofed  by  Edward  III. 
upon  his  fubjedls  in  the  duchy  of 
Aquitain,  to  difeharge  the  pay  of  his 
foldiers,  403. 

China ,  the  moft  fiourilking  country  we 
know;  is  indebted  for  at  leaft  one  half 
of  its  confequence  to  the  labour  and 
fkill  employed  in  its  cultivation,  12. 

China-ware ,  our  endeavours  to  make  it 
fuccefsful,  18. 

Cinnalar ,  the  probability  of  its  being 
met  with  in  England,  if  diligently 
fought,  50. 

Circulation ,  the  inexpreftible  eafe  and  be¬ 
nefit  of  it  to  the  public,  238. 

Clarendon ,  conftitutions  of,  373. 

Claudius ,  the  Roman  emperor,  by  the 
force  and  terror  of  his  arms,  makes 
an  imprefiion  here  which  was,  at  Rome, 
confidered  as  a  conqueft,  296.  In¬ 
vades  Britain  for  the  third  time,  484.- 
Comes  over  in  perfon  with  a  confider- 
able  force,  ibid.  Owes  more  to  his 
clemency  than  to  his  courage,  ibid. 
Draws  feveral  of  the  Britifh  princes  to 
declare  themfelves  his  allies,  ibid.  Re¬ 
turns  and  leaves  Plautius  to  reduce 
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the  country  already  fubdued  into  the 
form  of  a  province,  ibid. 

Clever ,  77. 

Coals,  the  peculiar  bleffing  of  them  to 
Britain,  28.  Different  kinds  of  them 
enumerated,  29.  Not  brought  into 
-common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

30.  Then  fold  for  about  feventeen 
Shillings  a  chaldron,  ibid.  The  in- 
creafing  demand  for  them  fince  that 
time,  ibid.  Known  and  efteemed  in 
foreign  countries,  ibid.  In  a  high 
degree  ufeful  to  the  landed  intereft, 

31.  Greatly  ferviceable  in  the  import¬ 
ant  article  of  population,  32.  Of 
fingular  utility  with  regard  to  the 
increafe  of  our  feamen,  ibid. 

Coajl-trade ,  a  general  reprefentation  of 
the  national  advantages  that  arife  from 
it,  706.  Its  bafis  pointed  out,  707. 
Inftrumental  to  national  felicity,  709. 
The  conftruCtion  of  coafting  veffels 
affords  employment  and  fubfiftence  to 
multitudes,  ibid.  The  feamen  bred 
by  thole  veffels  to  be  confidered  as  a 
national  militia,  7 1 1.  The  intercourfe 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  coaft- trade  of  both,  a  matter  of 
great  confequence,  ibid.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  foreign  commerce  and 
our  coafting-trade,  713. 

Cobalt ,  a  mine  of  it  found  in  Cornwall, 

53’ 

Colbert ,  the  celebrated  minifler  of  France, 
&akes  the  fettling  of  a  manufacture  of 
wool  one  of  the  firft  objeCts  of  his  at¬ 
tention,  156. 

Cole-feed,  a  particular  account  of  it,  92 
to  94. 

Colonies ,  the  eftablifhment  of  them  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wifeft  nations  of  ancient  times,  561. 
The  confequence  of  them  with  regard 
to  this  ifland  placed  beyond  difpute 
by  the  evidence  of  faCts,  565.  Some 
of  the  mofl  fhining  advantages  arifing 
from  them  pointed  out,  566. 


Comnurdcalions ,  the  great  advantages  of 
them,  250.  A  view  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  different  forts  of 
them,  252. 

Confutation ,  Britifh,  the  bell  idea  of  it 
acquired  by  a  view  of  its  progrefs 
from  the  earlieft  times,  288.  Different 
and  contrary  accounts  given  of  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  290. 
A  probable  account  of  the  ftate  of 
things  here  before  the  coming  of  Cae- 
far,  291. 

Copper ,  plentifully  found  in  all  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  territories,  44.  Our  mines  of  it 
not  wrought  to  any-  purpofe  till  within 
the  prefent  century,  ibid.  Defcription 
of  this  ufeful  metal,  44.  Our  copper- 
mines  wrought  to  a  great  depth,  45. 
An  uncommon  quantity  of  copper 
thrown  up  on  the  opening  of  a  mine 
in  Cornwall,  ibid.  Separation  of  the 
metal  from  the  ore,  a  very  arduous 
and  intricate  undertaking,  ibid.  The 
ufes  of  this  metal  numerous,  ibid.  Its 
various  powers  renders  it  fit  almoll  for 
every  thing  to  which  metal  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  46. 

Copperas ,  made  in  great  plenty,  and  in 
the  higheft  perfection,  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  pyrites,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  gold-flones,  20. 

Corfeu,  that  odious  and  moft  glaring 
badge  of  flavery  taken  off  by  Henry  I. 

368. 

Coriander ,  98. 

Cow ,  much  praife  due  to  this  very  ufeful 
animal  for  the  fupport  of  our  dairies, 

1 70. 

Cromwell ,  Oliver,  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
venue  before  his  affuming  the  protec- 
torfhip,  and  afterwards,  533. 

Cymbeline,  the  Britifh  prince,  thought  to 
have  brought  from  Rome  thofe  artifts 
who  coined  his  money,  which  is  in  a 
more  elegant  ftyle  than  the  Britifh 
coins  of  the  preceding  times,  480. 
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Danegeld,  a  fubfidy  fo  called,  63. 

Danes ,  break  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
870,  like  an  inundation,  harrafs  Ed¬ 
mund,  then  king  of  the  Ealt  Angles, 
and  deftroy  his  country,  330.  Deceive 
him  by  various  infidious  negotiations, 
ibid.  Attack  and  rout  his  forces,  ibid. 
Make  him  prilbner,  ibid.  Put  him  to 
death  with  the  molt  horrid  circum- 
fiances  of  barbarity,  ibid.  Commit 
difmal  ravages,  337.  Conftrain  Al¬ 
fred  to  take  fhelter  in  the  fens  of  So- 
merfetlhire,  338.  Are  defeated  by 
him,  339. 

De  Burgh ,  Hubert,  difgraced  by  Henry 
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Denmark ,  and  Norway,  our  commerce 
with  them  confidered,  698. 

Deer,  the  utility  of  them  pointed  out, 
180  to  1  83. 

Dominica ,  ifland  of,  its  fituation,  foil, 
&c.  described,  682,  683. 

Dogs ,  the  excellence  of  them,  not  a  fan¬ 
ciful,  but  a  real  advantage,  204. 

Drawbacks ,  the  utility  of  them  in  many 
cafes,  247.  Efpecially  in  preferving 
our  commodities  and  manufactures 
from  lying  on  our  handsv  in  confe- 
quence  of  duties  impofed  for  the  fup- 
port  of  public  meafures,  ibid. 

Druids ,  the  total  deftruCtion  of  them, 
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Earthen-ware,  the  arc  of  making  it  in¬ 
troduced,  or  at  leaf  revived  in  the 
laft  age,  17.  Imported  before  that 
time  from  other  countries,  and  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  ibid.  Different 
kinds  of  it  enumerated,  17 — 19. 

Eajt-Argles ,  origin,  fituation,  and  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  kingdom,  329.  The 
converfion  of  that  nation  to  chriftianity 
and  the  troubles  arifing  from  it,  ibid. 


Declenfion  of  their  power,  till  they 
became  a  province  to  Mercia,  330. 

Eajl  Florida ,  defcription  of  it,  655. 

Ecgbert ,  the  eighth  monarch  of  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons,  and  the  firft  who  affumed 
the  title  of  king  of  England,  335. 

Edgar ,  furnamed  the  peaceable,  comes 
to  the  crown  of  England,  as  foie  king, 
at  the  age  of  fixteen,  350.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  ibid.  Converts  the  tribute  of 
Wales  into  a  certain  number  of  the 
heads  of  wolves,  and  by  that  commu¬ 
tation  in  a  great  meafure  produces 
the  extirpation  of  them,  ibid.  Treats 
all  the  other  princes  of  the  ifland  with 
equal  kindnefs  and  refpeCt,  ibid.  En¬ 
courages  a  refort  of  foreigners  to  his 
court,  and  by  fo  doing,  extends  his 
reputation  through  all  Chriftendom, 
ibid.  Makes  a  judicious  divifion  of 
his  naval  force,  ibid.  Makes  a  pro- 
grefs  through  his  dominions,  ibid. 
Attaches  himfelf  to  the  clergy,  ibid. 
His  public  behaviour  as  a  king  exem¬ 
plary,  351.  Many  of  his  private  vices 
unpardonable,  352.  Dies  in  the  arms- 
of  victory,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age,, 
ibid. 

Edmund,  fucceeds  his  brother  Ethelftan,, 
348.  Difcovers  a  very  martial  and 
aCtive  difpolition,  ibid.  Is  encourag¬ 
ed  by  the  motions  of  the  Danes  on  all 
Tides  round  him  ro  difpoflefs  them  of 
feveral  great  fortified  towns,  which 
they  had  hitherto  held  in  Mercia,  ibid. 
Fortifies  and  peoples  them  with  Sax¬ 
ons,  ibid.  Enters  into  Northumber¬ 
land,  after  having  received  frcfh  pro¬ 
vocations,  and  fubdues  a  great  part 
of  it,  ibid.  Concludes  a  peace  with* 
them,  on  the  humble  fubmifiion  of 
their  two  kings,  upon  condition  that 
they  embrace  the  chriftian  religion,, 
ibid.  Becomes  fponfor  at  their  bap— 
tifms,  ibid.  Attacks  them,  in  con— 
fequence  of  their  apofiacy,  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  and  reduces  the  beft 
part  of  their  dominions,  ibid.  Makes 
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himfelf  matter  of  Cumberland,  ibid. 
Generoufly  bellows  it  on  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scots,  conditionally,  ibid. 
Shews  himfelf  to  be  an  able  ftatefman, 
as  well  as  a  valiant  warrior,  349.  Gives 
the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  his  attention  for  his  fub- 
jeCts,  and  his  regard  for  the  confti- 
tution,  ibid.  Sacrifices  his  life  to  his 
principles,  ibid.  Is  cruelly  murdered, 
ibid. 

Edmund,  furnamed  Ironfide,  a  gallant  mo¬ 
narch,  355.  Fights  with  different 
fuccefs,  99.  His  battles  againft  the 
Danes,  ibid.  Comes  to  an  agreement 
with  his  competitor  Canutus,  ibid. 
Dies  fuddenly  in  a  fhort  time  after¬ 
wards,  ibid.  Affirmed  by  fome  to 
have  been  murdered,  ibid. 

Edward,  fucceeds  his  brother  Hardi- 
knute,  357.  Surnamed  the  Ccnfejfor , 
ibid.  Proves  a  weak  and  fuperltiti- 
ous  prince,  ibid.  Suffers  his  domini¬ 
ons  to  be  injured,  fometimes  by  the 
invafion  of  foreigners,  more  frequently 
by  the  depredations  of  his  own  rebel¬ 
lious  fubjefts,  ibid.  Is  faid  to  have 
remitted  the  galling  tax  of  Danegeld, 
and  to  have  framed  a  code  of  laws, 
258.  Strongly  prepoffeffed  in  favour 
of  the  Normans,  ibid.  By  that  par¬ 
tiality,  gives  great  difpleafure  to  the 
nation,  ibid.  Spends  a  large  fum  of 
money  in  building  the  flately  ftruc- 
ture  of  Wettminfler- Abbey,  which  be¬ 
comes  the  place  of  his  fepulture  loon 
after  its  completion  and  confecration, 
ibid. 

Edward ,  the  Elder ,  fon  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  difeovers  great  wifdom  in  build¬ 
ing  new  towns,  345.  Studies  care¬ 
fully  ail  the  advantages  of  fituation, 
ibid.  Peoples  them  promifcuoufly 
with  Saxons  and  Danes,  ibid.  Re¬ 
peoples  and  improves  his  country  by 
this  political  conduCf,  and  fo  wins  up¬ 
on  the  Danes  inhabiting  the  territories 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Eaft- Angles, 
that  they  voluntarily  fubmit,  and  own 


him  for  their  monarch,  ibid.  Ren¬ 
ders  the  Danes  in  Northumberland 
tributary  by  force  of  arms,  ibid.  Is 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots  and  Welfh, 
ibid.  Aims  to  perfeCt  the  regular  ef- 
tablifhment  which  his  father  had  wifely 
planned,  ibid.  Cultivates  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  renders  them  known  and 
acceptable  to  his  fubje&s,  ibid.  Reigns 
with  great  reputation  twenty-four 
years,  ibid. 

Edward ,  fon  of  Edgar,  advanced,  when 
but  fourteen,  to  the  throne,  by  the 
credit  of  Dunftan,  352.  Behaves 
very  well  during  his  fhort  reign,  ibid/ 
Is  cruelly  murdered,  and,  from  the 
opinion  of  his  innocence  and  virtues, 
ftyled  Edward  the  Martyr,  ibid. 

Edward ,  I.  fucceeds  his  father  Henry  III. 
with  all  the  advantages  which  a  prince 
can  pofiefs,  383.  Fulfils  the  great 
expectations  railed  in  his  favour,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  by  his  fucceed- 
ing  conduCl,  ibid.  Gains,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  reign,  the  character  of  an 
able  and  fuccefsful  general,  a  wife 
ftatefman,  and  a  prudent  legiflator, 
ibid.  Looks  circumfpeCtly  into  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  384.  Makes  ne- 
cefiary  difpofitions  for  its  fettlement, 
ibid.  Defeats  Lewellyn,  the  laft  Bri- 
tiffi  prince,  in  feveral  engagements, 
ibid.  Is  frequently  involved  in  dis¬ 
putes  with  France  on  account  of  his 
foreign  dominions,  ibid.  Reaps  no 
advantages  from  them,  ibid.  Is  very 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots,  385.  Com¬ 
pels  John  Baliol  to  refign  the  crown 
which  he  had  adjudged  to  him,  ibid. 
Takes  pofleffion  of  his  dominions, 
ibid.  Reduces  them  a  fecond  time, 
ibid.  Makes  an  expedition  againft 
Robert  Bruce,  ibid.  Dies  in  that  ex¬ 
pedition,  at  a  place  not  far  from  Car- 
lifle,  ibid.  His  charaCler,  385 — 390. 

Edward  II.  comes  to  the  throne  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  390. 
Handfome,  expert  in  his  exerciles, 
and  of  an  open,  generous  turn  of  mind, 
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but  deftitute  of  thofe  qualities  which 
were  particularly  requifiteto  his  ftation 
at  that  time,  ibid.  Begins  his  reign 
with  difgracing  a  very  wife  man,  ibid. 
Recalls  Peter  Gaveftor:,  whom  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  banifhed  for  mifieading  him 
in  his  youth,  ibid.  Intrufts  him  with 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  when 
he  went  to  France  to  do  homage  to  the 
king,  and  to  marry  his  daughter,  ibid. 
Is  compelled  by  the  nobility  to  fend 
him  again  into  exile,  391.  Softens 
his  banifhment  by  giving  him  an 
honourable  poft  in  Ireland,  ibid. 
Brings  him  back,  and  marries  him  to 
the  filler  of  the  earl  of  Gloticefter, 
ibid.  Is  obliged  to  confent  in  parlia¬ 
ment  to  a  commifiion,  from  which 
Gavefton  is  excluded,  being  declared, 
on  his  fecond  fentence  of  exile,  a  pub¬ 
lic  enemy  if  he  returned,  ibid.  Affem- 
bles  an  army  in  the  North,  ibid.  Em¬ 
ploys  Gavefton,  privately  returned  to 
him,  in  his  war  asainft  Robert  Bruce, 
.ibid.  Is  obliged  to  leave  him  with  a 
garrifon  in  Scarbarough,  ibid.  Offend¬ 
ed  as  he  is  at  the  execution  of  Gavef¬ 
ton,  he  is  forced,  on  the  pretended 
fubmiflaon  of  the  barons,  to  pafs  an 
aft  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  them 
and  their  adherents,  ibid.  Marches 

with  a  numerous  armv  to  the  relief  of 
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Stirling  cattle,  ibid.  Is  defeated  by 
Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  ibid. 
Infills  that  the  lords  coming  armed  to 
parliament,  and  procuring  the  banifh¬ 
ment  of  the  Spenfers,  had  violated  the 
Great  Charter,  392.  Plunders  their 
eflates,  ibid.  Collects  a  fmall  force, 
and  refolves  to  chaftize  the  lord  Bad- 
lefmore,  ibid.  Reduces  the  caftle  of 
Leeds,  into  which  his  queen  had  been 
refufed  entrance,  ibid.  Marches  weft- 
ward,  finding  his  force  increafe,  and 
humbles  fome  of  the  barons  who  had 
eftates  there,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  ibid.  Turns  fuddenly  north¬ 
ward  againft  the  earl  of  Lancafter, 
ibid.  Excites  a  general  fpirit  of  dif- 
Vol.  IL 


affedtion  by  his  fanguinary  proceed¬ 
ings,  ibid.  Heightens  it  by  an  unfuc-' 
cefsful  expedition  againft  the  Scots, 
ibid.  Declares  the  queen  and  the  ex¬ 
iles  public  enemies,  393.  Endeavours 
by  a  naval  force  to  prevent  their  land¬ 
ing  in* any  part  of  his  dominions,  ibid. 
Is  with  much  folemnity  depofed,  and 
afterwards  mod  barbaroufiy  put  to 
death,  394. 

Edward  111.  affumes  the  regal  title  with 
his  father’s  confent,  as  he  allured  the 
nation  immediately  after  his  father’s 
depofition,  394.  Is  crowned  foon  af¬ 
terwards,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  ibid.  Marches  againft  the  Scots, 
on  their  breaking  the  truce,  with  a 
numerous  army,  ibid.  Is  in  the  ut- 
moft  danger  of  being  furprifed,  but 
has  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  unhurt, 
ibid.  Renews  the  negotiation  which 
had  been  before  upon  the  carpet,  and 
confirms  the  articles  of  peace  in  a  par¬ 
liament  held  at  Northampton,  ibid.. 
Solemnizes,  at  his  return,  his  marriage 
with  the  princefs  of  Hainault  at  York, 
ibid.  Makes  his  brother  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  ibid.  Goes  over  to  France  to 
do  homage  to  the  king  there  for  his 
foreign  dominions,  ibid.  Goes  in  per- 
lon  to  furprife  the  earls  of  March  and 
Mortimer  in  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,. 
395.  Effedts  his  defign,  but  not  with¬ 
out  bloodfhed,  and  fends  him  from 
thence  prifoner  to  London,  ibid.  De¬ 
clares  that  he  will  for  the  future  ma¬ 
nage  his  own  affairs,  though  turned 
only  of  eighteen,  ibid.  Confines  the 
queen  his  mother  to  a  caftle,  and 
makes  a  reduction-  of  her  revenue*, 
ibid.  Meditates  a  flroke  againft  Scot¬ 
land,  ibid.  Does  not  wait  long  for  an 
opportunity,  396.  Marches  to  the 
affiftance  of  John  Baliol,  on  his  doing 
homage  to  him,  ibid.  Gives  the  Scots, 
in  conjunction  with  him,  one  of  the 
moft  fatal  defeats  they  had  ever  fuf- 
tained,  ibid.  Makes  fevdral  expedi¬ 
tions  for  his  fupport,  ibid.  Takes- 
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Berwick,  ibid.  Reduces  the  lbuthern 
provinces,  ibid.  Penetrates  farther 
north  thali  his  grandfather  had  ever 
done,  ibid.  Releafes  David  Bruce 
from  his  prifbn,  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  ibid.  Enters  into  a  war  with 
France,  397.  Is  more  fuccefsful  than 
he  had  been  in  Scotland,  ibid.  Re¬ 
ceives  many  marks  of  the  king  of 
France’s  ill-will,  ibid.  Forms  a  con¬ 
federacy  with  the  emperor,  ibid.  With 
feveral  of  the  princes  in  Germany, 
ibid.  Accepts  the  title  of  vicar  of 
the  empire  to  pleafe  the  former,  and 
aflumes  the  title  of  king  of  France  to 
pleafe  the  latter,  ibid.  Sails  with  a 
powerful  fleet  to  join  his  allies,  ibid. 
Gains,  in  perfon,  a  decifive  victory 
over  the  French  and  their  allies  at 
Sluy.%  ibid.  Is  furnifhed  by  his  con¬ 
federates  with  two  numerous  armies, 
ibid.  Performs  little  with  them,  ibid. 
Concludes  a  truce,  ibid.  Carries  over 
a  puiffant  army  into  France,  ibid. 
Spreads  terror  and  defolation  through 
the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ibid.  Gains  a  fignal  victory  at  Creci, 
ibid.  Lays  fiege  to  Calais,  398..  Takes 
it,  ibid.  Makes  a  truce  with  Philip, 
ibid.  Treats  John,  king  of  France, 
taken  prifoner  by  his  fon,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Black  Prince,  with  great  kindnefs 
and  regard,  399.  Enters  into  a  treaty 
with  him,  ibid.  Is  obliged,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  truce  concluded  by  his 
fon,  to  renew  the  war,  ibid.  Tranfports 
a  frefh  arnny  to  France,  ibid.  Ad¬ 
vances  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  ibid. 
Concludes  a  peace  highly  honourable 
to  himfel-f,  ibid.  ^  Lays  afide  the  title 
of  king  of  France,  ibid.  Shews  him¬ 
felf  to  be  a  very  able  and  refined  po¬ 
litician,  400.  Difcovers  great  parlia¬ 
mentary  knowledge  and  addrefs,  ibid. 
Carries  his  authority,  with  all  his  feem- 
ing  compliances  and  condefcenfions, 
as  high  as  any  of  his  predeceflors,  ibid. 
Cultivates  a  good  correfpondence,  and 
eftablilhes  a  great  character  with  molt 
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of  the  princes  of  Europe,  ibid.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  with  equal  penetration  and  fa- 
gacity  in  moft  of  his  negotiations,  ibid. 
Does  not  always  find  his  expectations 
anfwered,  ibid.  Gradually  diminifhes 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  popes 
in  his  dominions,  401.  Keeps  the 
nobility  firm  to  his  intereft,  by  treat¬ 
ing  them  with  Angular  courtefy,  ibid. 
Inftitutes  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
ibid.  Carefles  the  commons,  ibid. 
Is  more  attentive,  and  gives  greater 
encouragement  to  induftry  than  moft 
of  his  predeceflors,  402.  Regulates 
the  hetring-fifhery,  ibid.  Grants  con- 
fiderable  privileges  to  feveral  cities  and 
boroughs,  ibid.  Makes  treaties  of 
commerce  with  moft  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  in  Chriftendom,  ibid.  Goes  in  per¬ 
fon  with  the  prince  of  Wales  on  board 
a  fleet,  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to 
his  fubjeds  by  the  Spaniards,  ibid. 
Favours  and  protects  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  fettled  here,  or  trading  with  us, 
ibid.  Grants  an  extenfive  charter  to 
merchant  adventurers,  ibid.  Regu¬ 
lates  the  filver  coinage,  ibid.  Patro¬ 
nizes  Englifh  literature  in  the  perfon 
of  Geoffry  Chaucer,  403.  Removes, 
by  law,  that  badge  of  foreign  flavery, 
our  pleading  in  French,  ibid.  Enads 
many  wife  and  good  laws,  ibid.  Re¬ 
fumes  the  title  of  king  of  France,  404. 
Endeavours,  by  tranlporting  armies  to 
France,  to  maintain  his  rights,  ibid. 
Goes  over  in  perfon,  ibid.  Is  obliged 
to  confent  to  a  truce,  ibid. 

Edward ,  prince,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Prince,  marches  out  of  Guienne 
againft  John,  the  French  king,  398. 
Offers  to  bandon  all  his  conquefts, 
ibid.  And  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
feven  years,  ibid.  Rejeds  John’s  pro- 
pofitions  with  difdain,  ibid.  Makes 
the  beft  preparations  in  his  power  to 
receive  the  enemy,  ibid.  Gains  a  de- 
cifive  victory,  399.  Takes  the  king 
prifoner,  ibid.  Treats  him  with  all 
imaginable  refpect  and  courtefy,  con- 
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du&s  him  to  Bourdeaux,  and  from 
thence  brings  him  to  England,  ibid. 
Receives  into  his  protection,  during  his 
refidence  at  Bourdeaux,  Peter,  king 
of  Caftile  and  Leon,  403.  Obliged, 
by  the  bafenefs  of'  his  behaviour,  to 
impofea  chimney-tax  upon  his  fubjedls 
in  the  dutchy  of  Acquitain,  to  dif- 
charge  the  pay  of  his  l’oldiers,  ibid. 
Returns  from  Acquitain  in  an  ill  ftate 
of  health,  404.  Dies  not  long  after¬ 
wards  of  a  diftemper  which  he  had, 
through  the  extreme  heats,  contraded 
in  Spain,  ibid. 

Edward  IV.  while  duke  of  York,  le¬ 
vies  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales, 
upon  his  father’s  death,  to  fupport  his 
caufe,  427.  Turns  about  fuddeniy 
to  face  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Or¬ 
mond,  lent  by  the  queen  to  intercept 
him,  ibid.  Routs  them  after  a  (harp 
difpute,  and  refumes  his  progrefs  to¬ 
wards  the  capital,  ibid.  Availing  him- 
feif  of  his  fuccefs,  he  enters  London 
with  his  victorious  army,  428.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  alacrity  exprefied 
at  his  appearance,  he  caufes  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  king,  ibid.  Is  now 
ftyled  Edward  IV.  ibid.  Marches 
with  all  his  forces  northward  againft 
Henry  and  his  queen,  ibid.  Reaches 
his  enemies  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  ibid.  Gains  a  complete 
victory  over  them,  ibid.  Makes  a 
triumphant  entry  into  York,  ibid. 
Keeps  his  Eafter  there,  ibid.  Caufes 
the  heads  of  his  father  and  the  earl  of 
Salifbury  to  be  taken  down,  ibid. 
Returns  to  the  palace  of  Sheen,,  till 
the  preparations  could  be  finifhed  for 
his  coronation,  ibid.  Is  crowned  with 
great  folemnity,  ibid.  Holds  a  par¬ 
liament,  ibid.  Makes  his  court  to  the 
commons,  ibid.  Turns  his  thoughts 
to  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  at 
home  and  abroad,  ibid.  Dilcovers 
both  abilities  and  application,  ibid. 
Deviates  from  his  ufud  prudence  by 
an  unfortunate  marriage.  42 5?.  Mar- 
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ries  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  ibid. 
Sets  no  bounds  to  his  liberality  with 
regard  to  her  family,  ibid.  Creates 
her  father  earl  of  Rivers,  ibid.  Mar¬ 
ries  her  brothers  to  the  richeft  heirefles 
of  the  nobility,  ibid.  Shews  a  like 
partiality  for  her  children  by  her  firft 
marriage,  ibid.  Alienates,  by  fuck 
partial  proceedings,  the  afletftions  of 
many  of  the  nobility  from  him,  ibid. 
Concludes  a  marriage  for  the  princefs 
Margaret  his  fifter,  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  Gives 
the  nation  by  that  marriage  a  great 
deal  of  plealure,  ibid.  Inflames  the 
difaffeCtion  which  his  own  marriage 
had  excited,  ibid.  Defeats  a  body  of 
rebels,  ibid.  Narrowly  efcapes  from 
thofe  who  endeavoured  to  feize  him’ 
at  an  entertainment,  ibid.  Has  re- 
courle  to  arms,  and  by  his  aftivity 
has  fo  much  the  advantage,  that  he 
con fl rains  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  retire  with  their  families 
to  France,  430.  Raifcs  forces  to  op- 
pofe  them  on  their  return  to  England,, 
ibid.  Orders  the  earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,,  now  marquis  of  Montacute,  to 
join  him,  ibid.  On  the  notice  of  his 
treacherous  behaviour,  and  on  per¬ 
ceiving  many  of  thofe  about  him  weak 
and  wavering,  makes  his  efcape  with 
a  few  faithful  followers  to  Lynn,  ibid. 
Embarks  himfelf  and  his  retinue  on 
board  a  few,  and  thofe  fmali  veflels, 
431.  In  great  hazard  of  being  taken- 
by  the  fhips  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  wit  ft 
whom  he  was  then  at  variance, ‘ibid. 
Arrives  in  a  very  poor  condition  at 
Alemaer  in  Holland,  ibid.  Is  very  in¬ 
differently  received  by  his  brother  in¬ 
law,,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  Is 
furnilhed  by  him  but  fparingly  with 
fhips,  troops,  and  money,  to  return  to* 
his  kingdom,  ibid.  Lands  in  York- 
fhire,  ibid.  Is  fo  coldly  received  there,, 
that  he  is  forced  to  pretend  he  only 
appeared  there  to  claim  the  ftyle  and' 
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title  of  duke  of  York,  ibid.  By  this 
addrefs,  he  gains  admittance  intoYork, 
ibid.  Removes  quietly  with  his  forces, 
ibid.  Relumes  his  regal  authority, 
ibid.  Slips  by  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tacute,  ibid.  Avoids  Warwick,  ibid. 
Arrives  with  his  troops  at  London, 
ibid.  Seizes  on  the  perfon  of  Henry, 
and  fends  him  back  to  the  Tower, 
ibid.  Recruits  his  army,  ibid.  Takes 
the  field  againft  Montacute  and  War¬ 
wick,  ibid.  Engages  them  at  Barnet 
on  Eafter-day,  and  obtains  a  complete 
vi&ory  over  them,  ibid.  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  two  brothers,  Clarence  and 
Gloucefter,  he  marches  againft  queen 
Margaret,  432.  Attacks  her  forces 
in  their  entrenchments,  ibid.  With 
no  fmall  difficulty  routs  them  entirely, 
ibid.  Makes  the  queen  and  prince 
prifoners,  ibid.  Caul'es  the  latter  to 
be  cruelly  murdered,  ibid.  Returns 
to  his  capital  in  triumph,  ibid.  Finds 
Henry  dead,  ibid.  Provides  for  the 
liability  of  his  government,  and  by  the 
good  efFedts  refulting  from  ir,  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  his  fubjedls,  ibid.  Makes 
falutary  laws,  ibid.  Encourages  in- 
duftry,  protedls  manufactures,  and 
promotes  commerce,  453.  Rewards 
thole  who  had  diftinguiffied  themfelves 
in  his  lervice,  and  is  in  a  particular 
manner  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  ibid.  Indulges  his  natural  dif- 
pofition  to  magnificence  and  pleafure, 
ibid.  Is  roufed  from  his  quiet  fitua- 
tion,  ibid.  Incited  to  a  war  with  France, 
ibid.  Puts  the  affedtions  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  trial  by  requefting  a  volun¬ 
tary  contribution,  which  he  ftyled  a 
Benevolence,  434.  Carries  over  to 
France  a  numerous  and  well-provided 
army,  ibid.  Finding  himl'elf  deceived 
by  his  allies,  he  liftens  to  propofitions 
of  peace,  ibid.  Behaves  generoufly 
to  his  allies,  ibid.  Returns  home, 
ibid.  Is  met  by  the  principal  citizens 
at  Biackheath,  ibid.  Proceeds  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  is  received  with  univerfal 


E 

acclamations,  ibid.  Refumes  his  for¬ 
mer  courfe  of  life,  ibid.  Defrays  the 
excences  of  government  out  of  his 
own  income,  ibid.  Recommends  to 
his  fubjedls  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  ibid.  Fixes  an  indelible 
ftain  on  his  charadter  by  the  fuppofed 
murder  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  ibid.  Is  provoked  to  a  war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  435.  Is 
warmly  feconded  by  his  nobility,  cler¬ 
gy,  and  commons,  ibid.  Dies  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  confequence  of 
the  vigilance  with  which  he  purfued 
his  military  preparations,  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  forrovv  of  his  fubjedls,  ibid. 

Edward  V.  comes  to  the  crown  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age,  436.  Is  cru¬ 
elly  murdered  in  the  Tower,  438. 

Edward  V I.  ftate  of  things  during  his 
reign,  52 6. 

Egilbert ,  or  as  fome  call  him,  Ethelberr, 
exceedingly  diftinguiffied  by  the  gifts 
of  nature,  330.  Very  prudent  in  his 
condudl,  as  well  as  remarkably  comely 
in  his  perfon,  ibid.  Is  invited  to  the 
court  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  under 
colour  of  concluding  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter,  ibid.  Is  there  treache- 
roufly  leized  and  beheaded,  by  the 
orders  of  that  ambitious  monarch, 
ibid. 

Elizabeth ,  her  political  condudl  conftder- 
ed,  528. 

Ethandune ,  Alfred  routs  the  Danes  there, 

338- 

Ethelred ,  brother  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 
obliged  to  abandon  his  diftrefted  king¬ 
dom  to  Swaine  the  Daniffi  king,  354. 
Returns  from  Normandy  on  his  Hid¬ 
den  death,  and  is  equally  unfortunate 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 

0  D  7 

ibid. 

Etheljlan ,  profecutes  the  meafures  of  his 
father  Edward,  347.  Defeats  a  dan¬ 
gerous  confpiracy  againft  him,  ibid. 
Reigns  afterwards  with  equal  pru¬ 
dence  and  fplendor,  ibid. 

F. 
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Feathers,  confidered  in  the  light  of  a 
commodity,  by  no  means  defpicable, 

2 1 1. 

Fijh,  no  countries  more  commodioufly 
fituated  for  them  than  the  iflands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  216.  Some 
of  our  fifheries  pointed  our,  217,  218. 
No  fpecies  of  natural  induftry  more 
lucrative  than  th^t  employed  in  them, 

736- 

Flax,  the  many  advantages  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  it,  90,  91. 

Foreign  exchange,  the  hiftory  of  the 
difficulty  that  occured  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  it,  let  in  its  true  light, 
232 — 254. 

- loans,  the  deliverance  of  the  date 

from  them  due  to  fir  Richard  and  fir 
Thomas  Grefham,  235. 

Fort  St.  George ,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  the  prefidency  of  it,  601 — 
607. 

Fort  William ,  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  607 
—615. 

Fort  Marlborough ,  near  Bencoolen,  in  the 
iftand  of  Sumatra,  615 — 623. 

Fcjfils ,  no  countries  in  Europe  abound 
more  with  them  than  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions,  15.  Our  foffils,  within  the 
compafs  of  the  two  laffc  centuries, 
turned  to  prodigious  advantage,  ibid. 
Various  kinds  of  them  enumerated, 

J5 — 52,  .  . 

France ,  date  of  our  trade  with  it,  700. 

Free  Martin ,  the  barren  cow  fo  called  by 
fome  country-people,  170.  Almoft  as 
ftrong,  and  nearly  as  fit  for  labour  as 
the  ox,  ibid.  Proves  afterwards  as 
good  meat,  ibid. 

Fuller's  Earth ,  a  rich  as  well  as  real  trea- 
fure  bellowed  upon  us  by  nature,  15. 
Found  in  great  abundance,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  and  of  various  kinds,  in 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  16. 
Juftly  to  be  confidered  as  a  Angular 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  pro¬ 


ductions,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  in 
the  pofleffion  of  our  neighbours,  ibid. 
Of  very  great  fervice  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  ibid. 

G. 

Galgacus ,  king  of  the  Caledonians,  to¬ 
tally  defeated  by  Julius  Agricola,  298. 

Gavejlon ,  Peter ,  recalled  from  the  banifh- 
ment,  to  wlfich  Edward  the  Firft  had 
fentenced  him,  by  Edward  the  Second, 

390.  Intruded  with  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  ibid.  Has  fo  great 
a  fhare  in  the  coronation,  that  he  not 
a  little  heightens  the  enmity  which  the 
nobility  had  conceived  againft  him, 

391.  Is  fent  to  Ireland  to  enter  upon 
an  honourable  employment  there,  ibid. 
Acquires  fome  reputation  in  this  new 
poft,  ibid.  Is  brought  back  by  the 
king,  and  married  to  the  filter  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucelter,  ibid.  '  Is  again 
banifhed,  and  declared  a  public  ene¬ 
my  if  he  returned,  ibid.  Returns  pri¬ 
vately,  and  is  employed  by  the  king 
in  his  war  againft  Robert  Bruce,  ibid. 
Is  left  with  a  garrifon  at  Scarborough, 
ibid.  He  is  loon  compelled  to  lur- 
render,  and  not  long  afterwards  be¬ 
headed,  ibid. 

General  Fund ,  what,  and  when  eftablifhed, 
556. 

George  I.  ftate  of  the  revenue  during  his 
reign,  543. 

-  II.  a  fuccinCt  detail  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  events  in  the  firft  thirteen  years  of 
his  reign,  546. 

Georgia ,  defeription  of  this  colony,  654. 

Gibraltar ,  the  fortrefs,  town,  and  pure 
deferibed,  56S — 57 6. 

Glafs,  a  compolition  of  the  falts  of  plants, 
and  of  land,  pebbles,  or  ftone,  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  27.  The  materials 
of  this  valuable  commodity  found 
throughout  the  Brit i fh  dominions,  27. 
Incidental  confiderations,  ibid. 

Glendour ,  Gwen ,  lord  of,  raifes  a  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Wales  againft  Henry  IV.  414. 

Gives 
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Gives  him  much  tro'uble,  ibid.  Af- 
fifted  as  prince  of  that  country  by  the 
French,  ibid.  Proves  of  fome  fervice 
to  the  king  by  taking  fir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  and  his  nephew,  the  young 
earl  of  March,  prifoners,  ibid. 

Gloucejier ,  Humphrey ,  duke  of,  uncle  to 
Henry  VI.  declared  proteftor  of  the 
realm  in  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  42 1 .  Governs  at  home  while 
his  brother  a<5ted  with  great  prudence 
and  fpirit  as  regent  of  France,  ibid. 
Marries  Jaqueiine,  heirefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries, 
already  efpouled  to  the  duke  of  Bra-, 
bant,  422.  Pretends,  in  her  right  to 
thofe  territories,  and  endeavours  to 
gain  pofieflion  of  them  by  force,  ibid. 
Difgufts  and  alarms  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  by  fuch  proceedings,  ibid. 
Quarrels  with  his  uncle  the  bifhop  of 
Winchester,  ibid.  Arrives  in  France 
with  a  fleet  and  forces,  to  ahe  relief  of 
Calais,  423.  Obliges  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  retire  with  fome  difgrace, 
ibid.  Endeavours  all  he  can  to  fup- 
prefs  that  war,  ibid.  Makes  a  folemn 
proteft  againft  the  relealement  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  for  a  large  ranfom, 
ibid.  Is  arrefted,  in  confequence  of 
his  popularity  on  his  coming  to  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  by  order 
of  the  queen  and  her  party,  ibid.  Is 
foon  afterwards  found  dead,  ibid.  Ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  have  been  mur¬ 
dered,  ibid. 

- -  Richard ,  duke  of,  called  by 

his  brother  Edward  IV.  to  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  his  fon,  436.  Aims  at  a  higher 
title  than,  that  of  protestor  foon  after 
his  brother’s  death,  437.  Refolves 
to  remove  whatever  obftacles  fliould 
ftand  in  his  way,  ibid.  Meets  the 
young  king  (Edward  V.)  upon  the 
road,  and  approaches  him  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  affection  and 
duty,  ibid.  Immediately  caules  his 
principal  attendants  and  neareft  rela¬ 


tions  to  be  arrefted,  and  fent  prifoners 
into  the  North,  ibid.  Brings  the  young 
king  to  town  with  all  pofftble  marks 
of  honour  and  fubmiffion,  ibid.  Pre¬ 
vails  on  the  queen  to  part  with  the 
duke  of  York,  ibid.  Transfers  them 
both  to  the  Tower,  ibid.  Having 
gained  the  colour  of  national  confent,. 
he  takes  the  title  of  king,  438.  Re¬ 
ceives  the  homage  of  the  nobility, 
ibid.  Celebrates  his  coronation,  with 
that  of  his  queens  with  extraordinary 
fplendor  and  folemnity,  ibid.  Begins 
a  progrefs  through  the  nation,  ibid. 
During  this  progrefs  his  two  nephews 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered,  ibid.  On  his  arrival  at  York, 
he  is  again  inaugurated  with  great 
pomp,  ibid.  Creates  his  only  fon  Ed¬ 
ward,  prince  of  Wales,  ibid.  Ad¬ 
vances  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
men  to  Salifbury,  in  order  to  chaftife 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  for  his  trea¬ 
cherous  defertion,  439.  Publifhed  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  apprehending  of  the  duke, 
ibid.  Returns  to  London,  after  hav¬ 
ing  brought  him  to  the  block,  and 
holds  a  parliament,  ibid.  Ratifies  his 
title  to  the  crown,  ibid.  Pafles  many 
good  laws,  ibid.  Enters  into  various 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  for 
promoting  the  commerce  of  his  fub- 
jecfts,  443.  Finds  his  fecurity  ex¬ 
tremely  weakened  bythedeathof  his 
only  fon  prince  Edward,  ibid.  De¬ 
clares  the  young  earl  of  Lincoln  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  44J. 
Meets  the  earl  of  Richmond  near  Bof- 
worth,  and  is  there  flain  in  a  decifive 
battle,  ibid. 

Goaty  a  kind  of  creature  nearly  allied  to 
a  Iheep,  162.  The  ancients  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  goats  than  we,  ibid.  Many 
particulars  relating  to  them,  162 — 
166. 

Gold-coa/l ,  its  beginning  and  ending- 
marked,  630.  Its  great  confequence 
to  Britain,  ibid* 

G  eld-coin , 
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Gold-coin ,  firfl;  minted  here  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  403. 

Gold-jlones ,  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  very  great  perfection,  on  the 
coafts  of  the  lfle  of  Sheppey,  and  elfe- 
where,  20. 

Gothrun,  the  Danifli  king,  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  Alfred,  338.  Is  baptized, 
with  thirty  of  his  principal  nobility, 
ibid.  In  confequence  of  their  bap- 
tifm  the  countries  already  in  his.  pof- 
fefiion  are  confirmed  to  them,  ibid. 

Grain ,  various  kinds  of  it  fpecified,  67 — 

74- 

Granite ,  to  be  met  with  in  England',  little 
inferior  to  the  Oriental,  24. 

Grazing,  confidered  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Seventh,  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  at  that  time  the  principal 
land-owners  in  the  kingdom,  as  pre¬ 
ferable  to  tillage,  65. 

Grenada ,  l Hand  of,  defcribed,  684 — 
687. 

Grenadines ,  ifiands  fo  called  in  America, 
defcribed,  6 87. 

H. 

Halley ,  Dr.  his  calculation  with  regard 
to  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  4. 

Hallido'wn ,  the  Scots  totally  defeated 
there  by  Edward  III.  39 6. 

Hardiknute ,  his  reign  rendered  odious 
by  the  heavy  taxes  that  he  levied  upon 
his  people,  356.  He  caufes  the  city 
of  Worcefter  to  be  lacked  and  de- 
ftroyed,  on  the  murder  of  two  of  his 
collectors  by  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
ibid. 

Hare,  the  fiefh  of  it  has  been  always  in 
great  efteem,  206. 

Harold,  furnamed  Hare-foot,  raifes  feve- 
ral  heavy  impofitions  on  his  fubjeCls, 
during  a  fhort  reign  of  four  years, 
356. 

. - the  fon  of  earl  Goodwin,  (heps 

into  the  vac  n  hrone  3 £>  finds 
himfelf,  ve  v  *  \  .-i  ns  accefion, 


threatened  with  an  invafion  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  march 
Northward  to  oppofe  his  brother 
Tofty,  359.  Engages  him  at  Strong- 
ford  bridge,  and  gains  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  over  him,  ibid.  Marches  tq  op¬ 
pofe  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
ibid.  Is  flain  at  the  decifive  battle  of 
Haftings,  ibid. 

Hemp,  a  mod  ferviceable  plant,  87. 
Rifes  higher  and  ftronger  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  but  is 
finer  and  fairer  in  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries,  ibid.  Several  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  it,  88,  89. 

Henry  I.  furnamed  Beauclerck ,  crowned 
in  a  few  days  after  his  brother  was 
fhot  in  the  New  Foreft,  367.  Makes 
a  fhew  of  better  temper  than  he  really 
pofieffed,  ibid.  Promifes  great  things 
at  his  coronation,  ibid.  Publifhed, 
with  much  folemnity,  a  charter  of  li¬ 
berties,  and  fome  fay,  a  body  of  fta- 
tutes,  ii5id.  This  code  of  laws  is  the 
mod  complete  hitherto  given  by  an y 
of  our  Norman  kings,  ibid.  Henry, 
though  more  fpecious  in  his  behaviour 
than  his  brother,  as  arbitrary  in  his 
nature,  368.  Shews  not  the  lead  re¬ 
gard  to  the  laws  he  had  framed,  but 
acts  if  they  had  never  been  made,  one 
inftance  only  excepted,  ibid. 

-  II.  the  firft  king  of  the  houfe  of 

Plantagenet,  372.  Comes  to  the  throne 
with  very  great  advantages,  ibid.  A- 
vails  himfelf  of  them  in  fulfilling  the 
high  expectation  of  his  people,  ibid. 
Makes  the  ulual  promifes  at  his  coro¬ 
nation,  ibid.  In  a  great  meafure,  un¬ 
like  his  predeceifors,  he  keeps  his 
word,  ibid.  Revives  and  confirms 
his  grandfather’s  charter  of  liberties 
by  one  of  his  own,  ibid.  DifmifTeS 
the  foreign  mercenaries  brought  over 
by  king  Stephen,  ibid.  Refumes  many 
of  that  king’s'  grants  by  which  he  had 
irnpoverifhed  the  crown,  ibid.  De¬ 
prives  the-  new  earls  he  had  created, 
ibid.  Caufes  a  multitude  of  .he  new- 
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ereded,  dyled  in  thofe  days  Adulte¬ 
rine  Cadies,  to  be  demoliflied,  ibid. 
Holds  it  expedient  to  fettle  the  bounds 
between  the  civil  and  ecclefiafticai 
powers,  375.  Executes  his  defigns 
with  great  prudence  and  firmnefs  by 
the  Conditutions  at  Clarendon,  ibid. 
Suffers  a  very  humiliating  punifhment 
in  confequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
archbifhop  Becket,  ibid.  Endeavours, 
when  his  foreign  wars  allowed  him 
refpite,  to  give  eafe  and  fecurity  to 
his  fubjefts  by  prudent  and  beneficial 
regulations,  ibid.  Edabliihes  in  civil 
cafes  another  method  of  trial  than 
that  by  combat,  374.  Inditutes  iti¬ 
nerant  judges,  ibid.  Obtains  from 
pope  Adrian  IV.  an  Englilhman,  a 
donation  by  his  bull  of  the  ifland  of 
Ireland,  ibid.  Makes  a  conqueft  of 

.  37 5-  . 

Henry  III.  little  more  than  nine  years  of 
age  when  he  was  crowned  at  Glou- 
ceder,  37 9.  Very  happy  in  his  pro¬ 
testor  ;  by  his  advice,  twice  renews 
the  Great  Charter,  and  brings  a  moft 
dangerous  civil  war  to  a  conclufion, 
ibid.  Renews  again  the  Grand  Charter 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  ibid. 
Grants  at  the  fame  time  the  Charter  of 
the  Forefts,  ibid.  Difgraces  his  judi¬ 
ciary  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent, 
ibid.  Seduced  by  foreign  flatterers, 
and  favourites,  he  fquanders  away  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  ibid.  Brings 
himfelf  and  his  fubje&s*  by  many  im¬ 
prudent  aSts,  to  the  lowed  ebb  of  mi- 
fery  and  didrefs,  ibid.  Is  made  pri- 
foner,  with  his  gallant  fon  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  by  the  barons,  in  the  fatal  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lewes,  380.  Is  long  detained 
and  treated  with  great  feverity,  ibid. 
Enjoys  quiet  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
long  reign,  ibid. 

- -  IV.  afcended  the  throne  partly  by 

force,  and  partly  by  favour,  413. 
Fixes  the  fucceflion  of  his  fon,  414. 
Degrades  his  coudn,  the  duke  of  Au- 
marle,. elded  fon  to  the  duke  of  York, 


ibid.  Makes  his  efcape  from  Wind- 
for  on  being  informed  of  a  defign  to 
adadinate  him,  ibid.  Much  troubled 
by  the  infurreftion  of  Owen,  lord  of 
Glendour,  ibid.  Meets  the  rebellious 
Percys  at  Shrevvfbury,  and  totally  de¬ 
feats  them,  ibid.  Receives  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  into  favour,  ibid. 
Condemns  the  archbifhop  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  a  lum¬ 
inary  proceeding,  and  puts  them  to 
death,  ibid.  Turns  his  arms  againd 
Owen  Glendour,  but  not  with  great 
fuccefs,  ibid.  Defeats  him,  and  forces 
him  to  dy  for  dielter  to  the  mountains 
of  his  own  country,  415.  Is  obliged, 
in  confequence  of  his  domedic  dif- 
turbances,  to  aft  with  foreign  poten¬ 
tates  rather  by  policy  than  prowefs, 
ibid.  Is  brought  to  his  grave  by  a 
llow  and  lingering  difeafe,  416. 

Henry  V.  furnamed  of  Monmouth ,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  fucceeds 
to  the  crown  in  the  dower  of  his 
youth,  416.  Repairs  his  juvenile  dal¬ 
lies  by  a  deady  and  manly  repentance, 
ibid.  Difcovers  his  magnanimity  by 
removing  the  corpfe  of  Richard  the 
Second  from  Langley,  andcaufingit 
to  be  interred  with  that  of  his  firft 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  agreeably 
to  that  prince’s  will,  with  great  fo- 
lemnity,  in  Wedminder  abbey,  ibid. 
Redores  the  noble  family  of  Percy  in. 
honour  and  edates,  417.  Shews  a 
difpofition  to  receive  into  his  favour 
all  thofe  who  dudied  to  deferve  it, 
without  any  didinftion,  ibid.  Fol¬ 
lows  his  father’s  example  in  giving 
his  countenance  to  the  clergy,  ibid. 
Is  prejudiced  againd  the  Lollard?,, 
looking  upon  them  as  people  difaffed- 
ed  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
ibid.  Leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of 
churchmen,  by  whom  they  are  treated 
with  extreme  rigour,  ibid.  Turns  his 
views  entirely  to  a  war  with  France,, 
ibid.  Draws  together  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my,  and  aflembles  a  great  fleet  at 

South?. 
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Southampton,  ibid.  Diicovers  a  deep' 
confpiracy,  which  retards  his  embark¬ 
ation,  ibid.  Orders  the  delinquents 
to  be  executed,  418.  Sails  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility  for  Normandy, 
ibid.  Lays  fiege  to  Harfleur,  418. 
Reduces  it,  ibid.  Determines  to  march 
from  thence  through  Picardy  to  Ca¬ 
lais,  ibid.  Stands  in  need  of  ail  his 
courage  and  military  fkill  to  difen- 
gage  himfelf  from  a  perilous  fituation, 
ibid.  Gains  a  complete  victory  over 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  ibid.  Continues  his  route  to 
Calais  unmolefted,  ibid.  Returns  from 
thence  to  England  with  his  prifoners, 
ibid.  Enters  the  city  of  London  in 
triumph,  ibid.  Sends  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  with  a  great  naval  ' 
force  againft  the  French,  ibid.  Goes 
over  in  perfon  again  to  Normandy 
with  a  royal  fleet  and  army,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  the  war  fuccefsfully,  41 9.  Is 
declared  fucceflTor  to  the  crown  of 
France,  ibid.  Marries  the  princefs 
Catharine,  ibid.  Brings  his  young 
queen  over  to  England,  ibid.  Calls 
a  parliament,  in  order  to  procure  the 
neceflary  fupplies  of  men  and  money, 
ibid.  Promifes  to  accommodate  all 
things  as  foon  as  poflible,  420.  Re¬ 
turns  to  France  with  a  great  fleet  and 
army,  with  a  full  intention  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war  with  vigour,  ibid. 
Reftores  the  Hate  of  his  affairs  by 
his  prefence,  ibid.  Reduces  all  the 
ffrong  places  that  held  for  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  ibid.  Exercifes  all  the  functions 
of  fovereignty,  ibid.  Is  called  by  the 
feafon  into  the  field,  but  finding  him¬ 
felf  very  much  indifpofed,  is  forced 
to  retire  to  Bois  de  Vincennes,  ibid. 
Dies  there,  ibid.  His  character,  ibid. 

Henry  VI.  fuccceds  his  father  when  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  eight  months  old,  421. 
In  lefs  than  two  months  after  is  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  France  at  Paris,  ibid. 
The  care  of  his  education  committed 
to  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  ibid.  He 
Vo l.  II. 


marries  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  ti¬ 
tular  king  of  Sicily,  423.  Sends  the 
duke  of -Suffolk  into  exile  for  five 
years,  to  fave  him  from  the  fury  'of 
the  people,  424.  On  being  indifpofed, 
he  vefts  the  administration  in  the  duke 
of  York,  425.  Recovers  his  health, 
and  refumes  his  authority,  ibid.  Af- 
fembles  an  army,  in  order  to  oppofe 
the  duke  of  York,  ibid.  Is  defeated 
by  him  at  St.  Alban’s,  ibid.  Wound¬ 
ed,  and  taken  prifoner,  ibid.  Brought 
to  London,  ibid.  Apparently  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  duke,  426.  Goes  to  Co¬ 
ventry,  and,  in  a  parliament  held  there, 
attaints  him  and  all  his  adherents,  ibid. 
Is  defeated  by  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Salifbury,  and  March,  and  taken  pri¬ 
foner,  ibid.  Recovers  his  liberty, 
427.  Draws  together  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  in  the  North,  42$.  Is  totally  de¬ 
feated,  ibid.  Retires  to  Scotland  with 
his  queen  and  for.,  ibid.  Surrenders 
the  important  town  and  caftle  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  to  procure  a  good  reception 
there,  ibid.  Joins  the  queen  in  the 
North,  ibid.  Is  betrayed  and  taken 
prifoner,  ibid.  Sent  up  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ibid. 
Brought  out  of  the  Tower,  he  is  again 
acknowledged  as  king,  431.  Is  feized, 
and  fent  back  to  the  Tower,  ibid. 
Cruelly  murdered  there-,  432. 

Henry  VII.  ffyled  by  that  tide  on  Bol- 
worth  Field,  446.  Has  the  crown, 
which  Richard  the  Third  wore  that 
day,  placed  upon  his  head,  ibid. 
Marches  d ire 61 1  y  from  Leicefter  to 
London,  ibid.  Proceeds  foon  after¬ 
wards  to  his  coronation,  ibid.  Pub- 
liffses  a  general  pardon,  ibid.  Mar¬ 
ries  Elizabeth,  the  elded  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  ibid.  Suddenly 
alarmed,  in  his  prog rels  to  York,  with 
the  news  of  two  infurreilions,  447. 
Aflembles  haffily  a  frnall  force,  and 
publifhes  a  general  pardon  to  thole 
who  would  return  to  their  duty,  ibid. 
Defeats  a  body  of  rebels  at  Stoke  in 
5  E  Netting- 
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Nottinghamfliire,  448.  Takes  Si¬ 
mons  the  prieft,  and  his  pupil  (Lam¬ 
bert  Simnef),  prifoners,  ibid.  Puts 
the  former  into  a  dungeon  for  life,, 
ibid.  Makes  the  latter  a  turnfpit  in 
his  kitchen,  ibid.  Continues  his  pro- 
grefs  through  the  North  after  his  vie- 
tory,  449,  Caufes  the  queen,  on  his 
return,  to  be  crowned  with  great 
fplendor,  ibid.  Defpatches  the  earl  of 
Surry  northwards  with  a  lmall  force, 
to  reftore  quiet  in  thofe  parts,  and 
follows  himfelf  with  an  army,  ibid. 
Traces  out,  with  indefatigable  enqui¬ 
ries,  the  impoftures  of  Perkin  War- 
beck,  and  with  an  unrelenting  leve- 
rity  deftroys  the  molt  formidable  of 
his  adherents,  451.  Stoops  to  aCts 
little  fuited  to  the  majefty  of  a  prince, 
in  providing  for  his  own  fecurity,  and 
that  of  his  family,  453.  ACts  with 
more  temper  and  lenity  with  regard 
to  the  realm  of  Ireland,  ibid.  ACts 
with  firmnefs  and  vigour,  ibid.  Con¬ 
ducts  himfelf  in  a  manner  equally  art¬ 
ful  and  cautious,  in  regard  to  Scot¬ 
land,  454.  With  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  he  aCts  with  a  degree  of  cir- 
cumfpeCtion,  which  expofes  his  con¬ 
duct  to  much  cenfure,  455.  Makes 
preparations  for  a  war  with  France, 
457.  Avows  an  intention  of  reviving 
old  claims,  ibid.  Enters  into  very 
proper  alliances  abroad,  ibid,  Raifes 
large  fupplies,  and  draws  together  a 
very  formidable  army  at  home,  ibid. 
Tranfports  his  forces  to  Calais,  ibid. 
Undertakes  the  fiege  of  Bologne,  and 
putties  it  on  with  great  vigour,  ibid. 
Enters  into  a  negotiation,  and  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty,  ibid.  Procures  great 
refpeCt  to  himfelf  by  his  correfpond- 
ence  with  other  potentates,  and  de¬ 
rives  confiderable  advantages  to  his 
fubjeCts,  458.  Difcovers  confum- 
mate  fkill  in  his  tranfaCtions  with  the 
fovereigns  pf  the  Low  Countries,  459,, 


460.  An  account  of  his  character  as 
a  iegittator,  461 — 468. 

Henry  V 111.  a  prince  of  a  martial  and 
magnanimous  fpirit,  525.  Revives 
the  old  fyftem,  and  places  his  glory 
in  being  fometimes  the  terror,  fome- 
the  umpire  of  contending  princes  on 
the  continenc,  ibid.  Often  dreadful 
to  his  friends,  almoft  always  a  dupe 
to  his  allies,  ibid.  Succefsful  againft 
the  French,  and  againft  the  Scots, 
ibid.  Quickly  difiipates  the  immenfe 
mafs  of  money  his  father  had  left  him, 
ibid.  Makes  continual  demands  upon 
his  people,  ibid.  Has  frequent  re¬ 
course  to  his  prerogative,  ibid.  Ven¬ 
tures  on  new  modes  of  exactions,  ibid. 
Does  many  things  in  his  parliaments 
highly  advantageous,  526.  Leaves 
his  fon  a  minor,  an  exhaufted  treafury,. 
a  debafed  coin,  a  debilitated  king¬ 
dom,  ibid. 

Herring ,  the,  pays  no  fmall  annual  tri¬ 
bute  to  all  the  members  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire,  218. 

Hop ,  introduced  (from  Flanders)  into 
this  country  about  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  85.  Cultivated  from  that 
time,,  and  of  late  years,  with  equal 
affiduity  and  fuccefs,  ibid.  Particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  it,  86. 

Horfe,  the,  a  gentle,  docile,  noble,  ma* 
jeftic,  and  well-proportioned  animal, 
189.  His  peculiar  excellencies  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fervices  for  which  he  is 
defigned,  ibid.  Horfes  of  every  kind,, 
and  excellent  in  their  refpective  kinds, 
bred  in  Britain,  189; — 194.  The  many, 
ufes  that  are  made  of  them,  and  many 
advantages  arifing  from  them  candidly, 
confidered,  194 — 199; 

Hudforts  Boy,  derives  its  name  from  a 
bold  and  able  feaman  who  difeovered 
the  (traits  that  enter  into  this  great 
body  of  water,  636.  Defcription  oft 
if,  636,  63  7> 
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Jamaica,  a  noble  ifland,  661.  The 
largeft  which  we  poffefs  in  America, 
ibid.  One  of  the  Great  Antilles,  ibid. 
Particularly  happy  in  its  fituation,  66 1. 
Particular  dei'cription  of  it,  601  — 
666. 

James  I.  finds  himfelf,  very  foon  after  his 
acceffion,  embaraffed  in  point  of  re¬ 
venue,  530.  Becomes  profufe,  ibid. 
Receives  no  adequate  relief  to  his  ne- 
celfities,  ibid.  Is  reduced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  monopolies  and  projects, 
ibid.  Attempts  benevolences  and 
loans,  but  with  little  fuccefs,  ibid* 
JVfSakes  a  good  treaty  with  France,  ibid. 

A  very  advantageous  one  with  Spain, 
ibid. 

James  II.  fucceeds  to  the  throne  with 
greater  advantages  than  almoft:  any 
prince  that  ever  fat  upon  it,  538. 
Finds  the  public  revenue  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  put  into  better  order  than 
it  had  ever  been,  ibid.  Adds  to  this 
the  eftablifhedand  ample  income  which 
he  had  poffeffed  as  duke  of  York, 
ibid.  Naturally  a  good  ceconomift, 
well  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
and  of  unwearied  application,  he  very 
foon  brings  his  revenue  into  a  fiourifh- 
ing  ftate,  ibid.  Makes  annually  very 
confiderable  favings,  ibid.  Is  particu¬ 
larly  careful  in  protedling  the  Eaft 
India  and  African  companies,  ibid. 
Directs  the  navy  himfelf,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  only  of  a  lecretary,  ibid.  Ex¬ 
cites  the  diiaffection  of  his  fubjedts  by 
his  bigotry,  and  is  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  dominions,  539. 

Improvements ,  national,  artificial  expedi¬ 
ents,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progrefs 
of  them,  of  infinite  utility,  227.  The 
invention  of  thefe,  tho’  difficult,  yet 
it  is  generally  found  to  be  much  lefs 
fo  than  the  bringing  them  into  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  228. 


*  X' 

Inland  trade ,  a  Ihort  account  of  what  is 
to  be  underftood  by  this  term,  714. 
The  fettling  of  towns  and  cities  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to  by  every  govern¬ 
ment,  715.  The  different  modes  pur- 
fued  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and 
Normans,  with  their  effects,  ibid.  The 
means  employed  to  extend  this  com¬ 
munication  by  the  help  of  markets, 
marts,  and  fairs,  716.  Public  events 
by  which  the  extenfion  of  this  home 
trade  was  gradually  promoted,  717. 
A  farther  detail  of  incidents  that  were 
alfo  favourable  to  it,  718.  The  en¬ 
couragements  given,  and  the  liberty 
indulged  to  the  letting  up  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  attended  with  the  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  confequences,  718.  Many 
new  circumftances  that  affifted  the  ef- 
tablifhment  and  perfection  of  inland 
traffic,  719.  The  numerous  national 
benefits  aiifing  from  them  fet  in  a  true 
light,  720.  The  clofe  connection  be¬ 
tween  inland  trade,  the  coafting  navi¬ 
gation,  and  foreign  commerce,  clearly 
explained,  721.  The  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  them  to  be  probably  aug¬ 
mented  by  inland  canals,  ibid. 

John ,  king,  fwears  at  his  coronation,  to 
govern  his  fubjeCts  with  juftice  and 
equity,  377.  His  firft  actions  fuic  with 
his  promiies,  ibid.  His  perfonal  ill 
conduct  afterwards  rekindles  a  civil 
war,  by  the  fury  of  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  ruined, 
ibid.  Is  obliged  by  his  barons  to  grant 
them  the  Great  Charter,  ibid.  Forced 
to  evince  the  fincerity  of  his  intentions 
by  the  furrender  of  feveral  ftrong  caf- 
tles,  378.  Complains  to  the  pope,  to 
whom  he  had  refigned  his  crown,  and 
received  it  again  as  his  vaffal,  of  the 
charter  he  had  been  obliged  to  grant, 
ibid.  Brings  over  a  numerous  army 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  on  being  ab- 
folved  from  his  oath,  and  makes  a 
cruel  war  upon  his  barons,  ibid.  Is 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  ibid. 
5  E  2  Is, 
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-  Is,  happily  for  the  nation,  removed  by- 
death,  ibid. 

; Ireland ,  the  excellence  of  its  wool  for 
moft  forts  of  manufatftures,  not  to  be 
difputed,  160.  Its  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  extremely  encouraged,  161. 

Iron,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  of  all  metals,  plentifully  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  41. 
Our  mines  probably  wrought  Hrft  by 
the  Romans,  ibid.  Different  appear¬ 
ances  of  this  ore,  ibid.  Particulars 
relating  to  it,  41,  42. 

Italy,  ftate  of  our  trade  with  it,  702. 

K. 

Kent:,  the  hrft  kingdom  founded  by  the 
Saxons  in  this  ifland  about  the  year 
457,  321.  The  fmalleft  of  the  l'even, 
but  pleafant,  fertile,  and  well  fttuated, 
ibid.  The  reception  of  conftant  fup- 
plies,  and  frefh  adventurers  from  the 
continent,  facilitated  by  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  ports  belonging  to  it,  ibid. 

L. 

'Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  a  country  of 
great  extent,  and  thought  to  be  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Elquimaux,  637.  Its 
fuuation,  foil,  and  produce  delcribed, 
ibid. 

Lambert’s  blue ,  an  earth  in  ufe  with  paint¬ 
ers,  1 9. 

Lane  after,.  John,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Second,  wifely  concludes  a 
treaty  of  pacification,  41 1. 

Lead ,  a  metal  for  which  this  ifland  was 

.  always  famous,  47.  Our  mines  very 
probably  wrought  by  the  Britons,,  cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  Romans,  ibid.  Our 
lead  mines,  in  all  ages,,amongft  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  fources  of  our  national 
wealth,  ibid.  This  metal  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  South  Britain,  North  Britain, 

..Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  ifles,..  ibid. 
The  different  appearances  of  this  ore, 
and  its  different  names  in.coofequ.ence 
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of  thofe  appearances,  ibid.  The  moft 
common  ore,  ibid*  Further  particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  this  valuable  metaR 

47 — 49* 

Leather ,  the  benefits  arifing  from  it  put 
the  capacity  to  {he  ftretch,  and  furpafs. 
our  powers  of  calculation,  176.  Many 
conveniencies  arifing  from  it  enume¬ 
rated,  ibid. 

Lentils ,  called  by  the  common  people 
Tills,  affords  excellent  food  both  for 
pigeons,  and  calves,  yS.  In  fome 
countries,  therefore,  in  great  requeft, 
ibid. 

Leeward  Jftands,  the,  enumerated  and  de¬ 
lcribed,  669 — 676. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  between  Henry  the 
Third  and  his  barons,  in  which  he  and 
his  fon  prince  Edward  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  380. 

Lime,  a  variety  of  it,  and  of  the  beft 
kind,  to  be  found  in  England,  23. 

Liquorice,  a  plant  famous  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues,  99.  The  cultivation  of 
it  very  profitable,  ibid.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  it  in  this  country  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  ibid.  Particulars  concerning 
it,  ibid. 

Little  Taunton ,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  a  gold 
mine  fuppoled  to  be  found  thete  about 
fourfeore  years  ago,  51. 

Lucerne ,  the  only  vegetable  held  to  be 
fuperior  in  its  kind  to  Saintfoin,  125, 

'  A  copious  account  of  it,  125 — 1.3 1.. 

M., 

Madoc ,  prince  of  Wales,  fuppofed  to  be- 
the  firft  dilcoverer  of  America,  3  15. 

Madder ,  the  hiftory  and  culture  of  it,, 
with  the  emoluments  expected  from 
thence,  106 — 11 4. 

Magna  Chart  a,  produced  by  the  griev¬ 
ances  arifing  from  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  521. 

Maid  of  Orleans ,  the,  ra-ifes  the  fiege  of 
that  place,  422.  Throws  a  great- 
dampontheEnglifh  arms, ibid.  Taken 
by  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
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dy,  ibid.  Delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh,  ibid.  Burnt  as  a  witch 
at  Rouen,  ibid. 

Malines ,  Gerard ,  his  general  view  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  4. 

Mali,  a  very  ufeful,  extenfive,  and  curi¬ 
ous  manufacture,  by  which  multitudes 
are  maintained,  72. 

Manufactories ,  objects  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance  to  fuck  as  adminifter  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  great  and  opulent  nation, 
73.4- 

Marble ,  Derbyfhire  (tone  entitled  to 
that  appellation,  23.  Different  co¬ 
loured  marbles,  fome  finely  veined, 
others  fpotted,  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  territories,  ibid. 

Margaret ,  princefs  of  Anjou,  married  to 
Henry  VI.  423.  With  great  abilities 
and  a  mafculine  fpirit,  governs  the 
king,  ibid.  Her  marriage  diifagree- 
able  to  the  people,  ibid.  She  caufes 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  to  be  arrefted, 
ibid.  Gains  a  victory  over  the  duke 
of  York  in  the  North,  427.  Defeats 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  recovers  the 
king’s  liberty,  ibid.  Retires  with  the 
king  and  her  fon  to  Scotland,  42S. 
Leaves  her  hufband  in  Scotland,  and 
goes  over  to  France  to  folicit  fuc- 
cours,  ibid.  Returns  from  thence, 
and  excites  a  new  difiurbance  in  the 
North,  where  the  is  joined  by  the  king, 
ibid.  Her  forces-routed,  ibid.  Lands 
in  the  weft  with  her  fon,  on  the  very  day 
the  king  was  defeated,  431.  Betakes 
herfelf  to  a  fanCtuary,  as  loon  as  fine 
receives  the  melancholy  news,  ibid. 
Alters  her  rcfolution,  and  finding  her¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  ar¬ 
my,  takes  the  field,  432.  Is  attacked 
in  her  entrenchmen-ts,  entirely  routed 
and  taken  prifoner,  with  her  fon,  ibid. 

Mary ,  queen*  obtains  confiderabk  fup- 
plies  from  parliament,  527-.  Has  re- 
courfe  to  loans  and  other  methods  of 
railing  money,  not  very  confident  with 
^jb.er  natural  regard  to  jullice*.  ibid. 


The  regulation  of  the  filver  coinage* 
the  beft  thing  done  in  her  reign,  ibid. 
Maryland ,  fo  called  in  honour  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  M'aria,  the  confort  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  648.  Its  fituation, 
foil,  and  produce  delcribed,  ibid. 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  456. 
Maximus ,  commander  of  the  Romans  in 
this  ifiand,  on  hearing  that  the  fon  of 
Theodofius  was  declared  general,  is  fo 
much  difgufted,  that  he  lets  up  him- 
felf,  and  affumes  the  purple,  302.  Car¬ 
ries  into  Gaul  a  numerous  and  potent 
army,  compoled  chiefly  of  Britons, 
ibid.  Is  at  firft  fuccefsful,  poflefies 
himfelf  of  part  of  Germany,  and  fixes 
his  capital  at  Triers,  ibid.  Marches 
into  Italy,  is  there  defeated,  and.  flain,, 
ibid. 

Mercia ,  kingdom  of,  its  converfion  to 
chriftianity,  332.  Hiftory  of  it  to  its 
extinction,  ibid. 

Miners ,  Spanifh,  the  mifery  of  their  em¬ 
ployment,  56. 

Minium ,  or  red  lead,  obtained  by  giving 
and  continuing  a  certain  high  degree 
of  heat  to  the  calx  of  lead  in  a  rever- 
batory  furnace,  ibid. 

Minorca ,  ifiand  of,  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  it,  57 6 — 586. 

Mona ,  the  reduction  of  it  completed  by 
Julius  Agricola,  297. 

Montferrat,  one  of  our  Leeward  I  (lands* 
an  account  of  its  fituation,  foil,  cli¬ 
mate,  produce,  inhabitants,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  commerce,  674. 

Mortimer ,  Roger ,  created  earl  of  March, 
by  Edward  the  Third,  394.  His  ruin, 
projected,  395  Surprifed  by  the 
ksng  himfelf  in  the  caftle  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  ibid.  Sent  prifoner  from  thence 
to  London,  ibid.  Is  condemned,  un¬ 
heard,  by  his  peers,  ibid.  Hanged 
upon  the  common  gallows,  ibid. 

Mule ,  fome  account  ot  this  fpurious  ani¬ 
mal,  202,  203. 

Mum,  in  the  compofition  of  this  liquor* 
wheat  has  a  confiderable  fhare,  68. 
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Navigable  rivers ,  the  great  advantage  of 
them  to  trade,  257. 

Nevis,  one  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  its 
fituation,  foil,  &c.  deferibed,  671. 

New  England, ,  its  fituation,  &c.  ddcribed, 

643. 

Newjoundland ,  defeription  of  it,  63 8.  Its 
great  importance  arifing  from  its 
fiibery,  639. 

New  Jerfey ,  its  fituation,  See.  deferibed, 
645- 

New  Tork ,  its  fituation,  See.  deferibed, 

644. 

Normans ,  the  methods  employed  by  them 
in  raifing  the  revenue  very  complex, 

5  1  2» 

North  Carolina,  its  fituation,  &c.  deferib¬ 
ed,  651. 

Northumberland ,  defeription  of  it,  327. 
Obliged  to  become  a  province  to  the 
Weft  Saxons,  328. 

- ,  John ,  earl  of,  created 

marquis  of  Montacute  by  Edward 
IV.  ordered  to  join  him  in  the 
North,  430*  Obeys  his  orders  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  really  intends,  upon  the 
jundtion  of  their  forces,  to  feize  his 
perfon,  ibid.  Is  defeated  by  him,  and 
(lain,  431. 

Nova  Scotia ,  its  fituation,  & c.  deferibed, 
641. 

O. 

Oats ,  diftinguifhed  commonly  from  their 
colours,  73.  Cultivated  throughout 
all  the  Britifh  iflands  as  a  very  ufeful 
and  profitable  grain,  ibid.  This  grain 
ftill  ufed  in  making  bread  in  Wales, 
over  the  greateft  part  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  ibid.  A  ne- 
ceffary  and  falubrious  article  both  in 
food  and  phyfic,  ibid.  The  principal 
confumption  of  oats  for  the  feeding  of 


,  horfes,  ibid.  Very  much  ufed  for  the 
fatting  of  poultry,  and  other  animals, 
74.  More  particulars  relating  to  them, 
ibid. 

Ochres ,  yellow  and  red,  to  be  met  with 
in  great  abundance  in  our  iflands,  19. 

Offa's  Dike,  a  ftupendous  entrenchment, 

3J4‘ 

Orijfa ,  province  of,  its  fituation  deferib¬ 
ed,  608. 

Ofwy,  king  of  Northumberland,  gains 
a  complete  victory  over  Penda,  fi.rft 
king  of  Mercia,  332. 

Otter ,  the,  of  a  different  fpecies  from  the 
beaver,  though  there  is,  in  many  re- 
fpedts,  a  refemblance  between  them, 
208.  The  principal  difference  between 
them  pointed  out,  ibid.  Obfervations 
on  the  flefli  and  fkins  of  both  thefc  ani¬ 
mals,  209. 

Oxen,  fitteft  for  ploughing  in  a  deep, 
heavy,  or  clayey  foil,  169.  Do  not 
fo  well  on  gravel,  ibid.  Still  worfe 
on  chalk,  ibid.  Cheaper  than  horfes 
in  many  refpedts,  particularly  in  their 
food,  ibid.  Still  more  in  their  (hoes 
and  harnefs,  ibid.  I.efs  fubjedt  to,  and 
confequently  lels  expenfive,  from  their 
difeafes,  ibid.  Additional  confider- 
ations  in  their  favour,  ibid.  The 
queftion  whether  horfes  or  oxen  are 
the  fitteft  for  ploughing,  an  objedt  of 
difeuflion  in  the  days  of  Fitzherbert, 
170. 

P. 

Parjley,  the  fowing  it  in  our  fields  tried 
with  fuccefs,  84. 

Parfnips,  refiedtions  on  the  cultivation 
of  them,  84. 

Paulinus,  Suetonius,  a  Roman  general,  go¬ 
verning  here  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
refolves  to  extirpate  the  Druids,  297. 
Marches  to  attack  their  great  fandtuary 
of  Mona,  or  Anglefey,  ibid. 
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Peafe,  the  different  forts  of  them,  their 
ufes,  and  the  fingular  advantages  arif- 
ing  from  them,  75. 

Penda ,  firft  fovereign  of  Mercia,  a  tur¬ 
bulent  monarch,  331.  Breaks  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  with  almoft  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  ibid.  Calls  in  the  Britons  to 
his  affiftance,  ibid.  Sheds  more  Saxon 

,  blood  than  had  been  hitherto  fpilt  in 
all  their  inteftine  quarrels,  it)id.  Kills 
two  kings  of  Northumberland,  ibid. 
Kills  three  kings  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
ibid.  Compels  Kenwell,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  to  quit  his  dominions, 
ibid.  Slain,  with  moft  of  the  princes 
of  his  family,  and  a  multitude  of  his 
fobjeCts,  in  a  battle  fought  by  Ofwy, 
king  of  Northumberland,  332. 

Penfylvania ,  its  fituation,  foil,  &c..  de- 
feribed,  646. 

Percy ,  fir  Henry ,  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  Hotfpur,  flain  in  a  battle 
fought  againft  Henry  the  Fourth  near 
Shrewfbury,  414. 

Petition  of  Right,  by  what  produced,  53  j, 

Philip  de  Valois ,  king  of  France,  by 
many  marks  of  his  ill  will,  induces 
Edward  the  Third  to  form  a  confede¬ 
racy  with  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Ba¬ 
varia,.  many  of  the  princes  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  the  great  cities  of 
Flanders,  397.  Wifely  declines  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  king  of  England,  ibid. 
Alters  his  conduct  on  Edward’s  retreat, 
and,  confiding  in  his  numbers,  attacks 
his  forces  at  Creci  in  Normandy,  ibid. 
Is  there  with  great  lofs  totally  defeat¬ 
ed,  colleCts  again  a  fuperior  army, 
398.  Makes  a  truce  with  Edward, ibid. 

Pig ,  of  lead,  explanation  of  it,  48. 

Plants ,  different  kinds  of  them  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  England,  enumerated,, 85 — 125. 

Political  reflections  on  the  certainty  and 
utility  of  fome  general  computations 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
9.  On  the  true  character  of  a  coun¬ 
try,,  12,.  On  the  increafed  value  of 

» 


the  blefiings  of  nature,  by  the  im¬ 
provements  of  art,  13.  On  our  fuc- 
cefs  in  making  earthen- ware,  18 — 
22.  Farther  remarks  on  our  lubter- 
ranean  riches,  25.  On  the  advantages’ 
we  derive  from  the  various  falts  made 
in  almoft  every  part  of  Britain,  2 <$i 
On  our  glafs  manufacture,  27,  28. 
On  the  riches  we  draw  from  our  coaf 
pits,  30 — 32.  Onour  black  lead  mines,. 
37,  38.  On  the  various  ufes  of  tin,. 
40.  On.  the  value  of  the  lead  raifed' 
from  our  mines,  49.  On  a  review  of 
Our  foflils,  53.  On  our  metals  and* 
minerals,  53 — 57.  On  the  excellence 
of  our  foil  and  climate,  59,  60.  On 
the  great  confequence  of  wheat,  68, 
69.  On  the  consumption  of  rye,  70,. 
71.  On  the  management  of  oats,  74. 
On  the  cultivation  of  corn  lands,  76. 
On  the  turnep-culture,  79,  80.  On 
the  encouragement  given  to  facilitate 
the  culture  of  parfnips  and  p2rfiey, 
84,  85.  On  our  hop  plantations,  86. 
On  our  hemp  manufactory,  89-  On 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  91.  On  the 
profit  refulcing  from  the  culture  of 
faffron,  103.  On  the  emoluments  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  cultivation  of  madder,. 
loy  —  1 10.  On  the  profits  arifing. 

from  the  culture  of  weld,  or  dyer’s 
weed,  114.  On  the  benefits  attend¬ 
ing  the  cultivation  of  woad,  119.  On 
the  different  ftate  of  our  meadows  in> 
paft  and  prefent  times,  120 — 122. 
On  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  the 
medica  of  the  ancients,  126 — 130. 
On  the  introduction  of  burnet  into* 
this  kingdom.  132,133.  On  a  review 
of  our  national  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture,  133 — 136.  On  the  modern 
manner  of  laying  out  grounds,  j 36, 
137.  On  the  complaint  with  regard 
to  the  decay  of  timber,  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  138 — 143.  Supple¬ 
mental  remarks,  142 — 144.  On  the 
happy  distribution  of  ferviceable  ani¬ 
mals s 
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mals  of  various  kinds  in  thefe  iflands, 
146.  On  the  advantages  derived  from 
fheep,  149 — 150.  On  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  their  wool,  150— 160. 
On  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland, 

1 61.  On  the  produce  of  the  dairies 
in  South  Britain,  172.  On  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  convenience  with  which  black 
cattle  fupply  us,  173 — 177.  On  the 
benefits  which  we  enjoy  from  calves, 
178.  On  the  profits  annexed  to  a 
confumption  of  tallow,  179.  On  the 
advantages  accruing  from  deer,  182. 
On  the  emoluments  arifing  from  Iwine, 
184 — 188.  On  the  many  advantages 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  horfes, 
191 — 200.  On  the  utility  of  mules, 
203  On  the  advantage  we  enjoy  from 
the  general  excellence  of  our  dogs, 
203,  205.  On  our  fur  and  peltry  trade, 
209;  On  the  management  of  our 
poultry,  210 — 214.  On  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  bees,  214 — 21 6.  On  fifheries, 
217 — 221.  On  the  importation  of 
ufeful  animals,  221 — 223.  On  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  our  commodities  and 
manufactures,  223 — 225.  On  the  in¬ 
finite  utility  of  artificial  expedients  to 
facilitate  the  progrefs  of  national  im¬ 
provements,  225 — 22S.  On  the  al¬ 
teration  of  our  tenures,  230.  On  the 
eftablifluncnt  of  private  property  in 
full  lecurity,  231.  On  the  regulation 
of  the  intereft  of  money,  233 — 236. 
On  the  great  advantages  arifing  from 
circulation,  and  on  the  objections  fram¬ 
ed  againft  it,  238 — 243.  On  the  na¬ 
ture  of  bounties,  and  the  advantages 
arifing  from  them  to  agriculture,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  commerce,  245,  246. 
On  the  ufefulnefs  of  drawbacks,  2+7 
— 249.  On  the  commodioufnefs  of 
various  communications  between  fe- 
veral  parts  of  a  country,  230 — 254. 
On  the  conveniency  of  public  ports, 
254 — 256.  On  the  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  to  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  landed 


intereft,  from  our  navigable  rivers, 
257 — 261.  On  fome  late  improve¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  inland  naviga¬ 
tion,  262 — -27  t.  On  the  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  community,  from  a  fin- 
gular  attention  to  particular  lands, 
272 — 279.  On  the  readinefs  of  the 
legifiature  to  fupport  every  fpecics  of 
improvement,  280 — 282.  On  our 
prefent  national  fituation,  285,  286. 
On  the  belt  way  of  attaining  a  clear 
idea  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  289. 
On  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  Hate  of  things  in  it  at 
the  coming  of  Casfar,  290 — 296.  On 
the  Roman  government  in  Britain, 
304 — 307.  On  the  divifion  of  the 
Britifh  dominions  under  feveral  princes 
and  lords,  315.  On  the  irrefiftible 
influence  of  the  Druids,  316.  On  a 
review  of  the  Saxon  fovereignties,  333 
—  335.  On  the  fyftem  of  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  by  Alfred,  344.  On 
the  fituation  of  the  people  of  England 
under  their  Norman  kings,  369 — 372. 
On  fome  of  the  laws  enaCted  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  403.  On 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  405 
— 410.  On  the  ftate  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  during  the  courfe  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fix  years,  441 — 445.  On 
the  charaCler  of  Henry  the  Seventh  as 
a  legiflator,  460 — 470.  On  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  revenue  for  the  fupport  of 
every  adminifiration,  473.  On  the 
regulation  of  a  revenue,  474.  On  the 
policy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  481. 
On  the  political  conduCt  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  conlequence  of  their  military 
fucceffes,  486 — 496.  On  the  thriving 
condition  of  Britain  under  'their  do¬ 
minion,  396 — 499.  On  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Saxons  to  agriculture,  500, 

501.  On  their  attention  to  maritime 
affairs,  ibid.  On  their  conftitution, 

502.  On  their  military  arrangements, 

503.  On  the  revenue  of  the  Saxon 

kings, 
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kings,  from  lands  affigned  them,  504. 
•-From  penal  ftatutes,  505.  From  tolls, 

■  duties.  See.  50 6.  From  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  foreign  ftates,  507.  On 
the  different  branches  of  the  Saxon 
revenue,  508 — 510.  On  the  methods 
employed  in  raifing  the  revenue  un¬ 
der  the  Normans,  519.  On  the  vio¬ 
lent  paflion  the  Norman  kings  had 
for  hunting,  520.  On  the  different 
branchesof  the  revenue,  from  the  reign 
of  king  John  to  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  521 — 533.  On  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  condition  of  this  country, 
through  a  long  feries  of  ages,  434, 

535.  On  the  fituation  of  affairs  at 
the  acceffion  of  Charles  the  Second, 

536,  537.  On  the  (late  of  the  king- 

.  dom  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 

539.  Of  king  William,  540,  541. 
Of  queen  Anne,  542.  Of  king  George 
I.  543 — 545.  Of  George  II.  546 — 
55 1.  On  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  the 
acceffion  of  George  III.  552.  On  the 
exaCt  correfpondence  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  income,  and  the  improved  ftate  of 

-  Great  Britain,  553.  On  the  origin, 
mode  of  increafing,  and  immenfe  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  our  public  debt,  554 
— 558.  On  the  fubftantial  advantages 
and  bleffings  arifing  from  induftry, 
559.  On  the  general  utility  of  colo¬ 
nies,  561 — 564.  On  the  particular 
importance  of  them  to  the  Britifli 
iflands,  565 — 567.  On  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  fortrels  of  Gibraltar,  573 
— 576.  On  the  benefits  arifing  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  poffeffion  of 
Minorca,  584,  585.  Qn  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  derive  from  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helena,  591.  On  the  prefidency 
of  Bombay  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 

-  599,  6oo.  On  the  prefidency  of  fort 

-  St.  George  on  the  coafl  of  Choroman- 
del,  606.  On  the  prefidency  of  fort 
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William,  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  613, 
614.  On  the  prefidency  of  fort  Marl¬ 
borough,  near  Bencoolen  in  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  617 — 622.  On  the  Bri- 
tifh  forts  and  fettlements  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  commerce  in  Africa,  631  — 
633.  On  the  Britifli  colonies  and  fet¬ 
tlements  in  America,  634,  635,  650. 
On  the  fouthern  colonies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America,  660.  On 
the  ceded  iflands,  692,  693,  694.  On 
our  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  696 
• — 705.  On  the  coafting  trade,  706 — 

7 1 1.  On  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  71 1,  712.  On 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade 
to  Guernfey,  Jerley,  Man,  the  Wcft- 
ern,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  iflands, 

712.  On  the  nature  and  importance 
of  inland  trade,  714 — 722.  Further 
obfervations  on  the  advantages  arifin^ 
from  inland  and  foreign  trade,  723 — 

739' 

Poor ,  propofals  for  diminifliing  the  bur¬ 
den  occafioned  by  them,  739. 

Porphyry,  to  be  met  with  in  England, 
little  inferior  to  the  Oriental,  24. 

Portugal ,  the  Hate  of  our  trade  with  ir, 
701. 

Potatoes,  a  fuccinCt  account  of  theexten- 
five  culture  .of  them,  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  them,  94 — 9^. 

Poundage ,  rife  and  benefit  of  it,  523. 

Property ,  the  great  mark  of  diftinCtion 
between  favages  and  people  living  to¬ 
gether,  473. 

Public  debt,  the  nature  and  confequences 
of  it  truly  flated,  and  impartially 
confidered,  585. 

- pnfts ,  the  conveniency  of  them 

greatly  extended,  254. 

Putlvck’s-bill,  in  Bedfordfhire,  a  gold 
mine  fuppofed  to  be  found  there  about 
fourfeore  years  ago,  51. 

Puffe,  different  kinds  of  it  fpecified,  75 

— 84. 
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guickfilver ,  the  probability  of  its  being 
met  with  in  England,  50. 

R. 

n  * 

Rabbit,  an  account  of  this  animal,  206, 
207.  The  price  of  the  fkins  of  rab¬ 
bits  reduced  from  a  variety  of  caufes, 
ibid. 

Rape  feed,  the  fowing  of  it,  brought  to 
us  from  Flanders  by  thofe  Germans 
and  Dutchmen  who  drained  her  fens, 
92.  The  draining  of  them  a  great  and 
profitable  improvement,  ibid.  Direc¬ 
tions  about  the  cultivation  of  rape, 
92—94- 

Red  copper,  45. 

Red  deer,  1 8  1 . 

Red  lead,  ,49. 

Revenue ,  Rate  of  it,  amongft  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  473 — 510. 
From  the  coming  of  the  Normans  to 
the  reftoration,  512 — 535.  From  the 
reftoration  to  the  late  peace,  53 6 — 

557. 

Richard  I.  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the 
Holy  Land,  375.  Impoverishes  him- 
felf  and  the  kingdom  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  military  paftion,  ibid. 
Is  made  prifoner  in  his  return  through 
Germany,  376.  Barbaroufty  treated 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  ibid. 
Brings  great  diftrefs  upon  the  nation 
by  his  ranfom,  ibid.  Is  compelled  to 
employ  many  harfh  methods  to  obtain 
money,  ibid.  Appoints  juftices  in 
Eyre,  and  dire&s  the  points  of  their 
procedure,  in  regard  to  the  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  of  the  forefts,  ibid. 
Makes  fome  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  Jews,  ibid.  Inftitutes  rules  and 
orders,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant, 
afterwards,  modelled  into  the  famous 


marine  laws,  called  the  Laws  of  Ole- 
ron,  from  the  ifland  in  which  they 
were  framed,  ibid.  His  character  con- 
cifely  drawn,  ibid. 

Richard  II.  fucceeds  his  grandfather  (Ed¬ 
ward  III.)  at  eleven  years  of  age,  with 
the  approbation  and  aflfedion  of  his 
fubjedts,  410.  F'inds  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  clouded,  ibid.  Declares 
his  minifters,  who  had  been  accufed 
of  many  mifdemeanours,  innocent, 
41  r.  Changes  his  minifters  and  his 
meafures  when  he  becomes  of  full  age, 
ibid.  Proceeds  againft  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Arundel,  after  having  by  no  ho¬ 
nourable  means  got  them  in  his  power, 
ibid.  Seizes  the  duke  of  Lancafter’s 
inheritance,  412.  Goes  over  to  Ire¬ 
land,  ibid.  Behaves  with  great  fpirit, 
and  meets  with  much  fuccefs,  ibid. 
Lands  in  Wales,  ibid.  Meeting  with 
much  treachery  from  thofe  in  whom  he 
confided,  he  retires  to  Conway,  ibid. 
Seduced  from  thence,  he  is  carried  to 
Flint  Caftle,  ibid.  Delivered  to  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  and  brought  by 
him  to  London,  ibid.  Owns  his  in¬ 
capacity  for  government,  and  refigns 
the  crown,  ibid.  Is  depofed,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  ftiort  imprifonment,  ends  his  un¬ 
fettled  and  unhappy  reign  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  death,  ibid. 

- ,  duke  of  York,  being  fufpedted, 

on  his  return  from  Ireland,  of  ambi¬ 
tious  defigns,  purges  himfelf  by  a  fo- 
lemn  oath,  425.  Vefted  with  the  ad- 
miniftration,  on  the  king’s  [Henry 
VI.]  being  indifpofed,  ibid.  Declared 
protestor  by  the  parliament,  ibid.  Dif- 
charges  his  office  with  much  prudence 
and  moderation,  ibid.  Withdraws 
from  court,  on  being  difmiffed  by  the 
king  from  the  adminiftration,  and  be¬ 
takes  himfelf  to  arms  for  his  own  fe- 
curity,  ibid.  Is  again  declared  pro¬ 
testor,  ibid.  Difmifled  again  by  the 
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king,  ibid.  Has  recourfe  to  arms, 
but  is  conftrained,  with  his  adherents, 
to  difperfe,  426.  Retires  to  Ireland, 
ibid.  Returns,  and  appearing  in  par¬ 
liament,  openly  dates  his  title  to  the 
crown,  ibid.  He  is  declared  fuccdTor 
to  Henry,  ibid.  Marches  northward 
to  oppofe  queen  Margaret,  427.  Is 
(lain  near  Wakefield,  ibid. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucefler,  meets  the 
young  king  Edward  V.  upon  the 
road,  and  approaches  him  with  the 
exterior  marks  of  affection  and  duty, 
437.  Immediately  caules  his  principal 
attendants  and  neared  relations  to  be 
arreded,  and  lent  prifoners  into  the 
North,  ibid.  Brings  the  young  king 
to  town  with  all  poffible  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  fubmifiion,  ibid.  Prevails 
on  the  queen  to  part  with  the  duke  of 
York,  ibid.  Sends  him  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Tower,  ibid.  Having 
gained  the  colour  of  national  confent, 
he  takes  the  title  of  king,  438.  Re¬ 
ceives  the  homage  of  the  nobility, 
ibid.  Celebrates  his  coronation,  with 
that  of  his  queen,  with  extraordinary 
fplendor  and  folemnity,  ibid.  Orders 
his  nephews  to  be  murdered,  ibid.  Is 
again  inaugurated  at  York,  ibid.  Pro¬ 
claims  a  reward  for  apprehending  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  439.  Orders 
his  execution,  ibid.  Holds  a  parlia¬ 
ment  at  his  return  to  London,  ibid. 
Enters  into  various  negotiations  with 
foreign  princes,  440.  Finds  his  fe- 
curity  extremely  weakened  by  the 
death  of  his  fon  prince  Edward,  ibid. 
Is  killed  in  the  decifive  battle  at  Bof- 
worth,  441. 

Richmond,  earl  of,  furnifhed  with  fhips 
and  other  fuccot  rs  by  the  French 
king,  lands  at  Milford  Haven,  441. 
Is  foon  joined  bv  many  perfons  of  dil'- 
tin&ion,  ibid.  PafTes  the  Severn,  and 
advances  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 


X* 

dom,  ibid.  Is  met  by  king  Richard 
near  Bofworth,  ibid.  Gains  a  com¬ 
plete  vidtory,  and  by  that  victory  puts 
an  end  to  the  wars  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter,  ibid.  See 
Henry  VII. 

Romms,  the,  on  the  (Length  of  Csefar’s 
expedition,  keep  up  a  claim  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  296.  Find  the  Britons  difpofed 
to  keep  meaf'ures  with  them,  ibid. 
Begin  to  eftabiifh  jurifdidtions  in  this 
as  in  their  other  provinces,  ibid.  Pro¬ 
ceed  with  celerity  and  fuccefs,  ibid. 
See  the  g  reared  perfons  in  the  king¬ 
dom  adopt  their  manners,  and  kings 
thernfdves  become  the  inftrumenrs  of 
inflaving  thofe  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  defend,  297.  Greatly  injure  their 
affairs  by  their  vices,  ibid.  Are  on 
the  points  of  being  forced  to  quit  the 
Bland,  ibid.  Introduce  many  ufages 
highly  -advantageous  to  the  natives, 
304.  Bring  them  from  rude  and  fe¬ 
rocious,  to  a  civil  and  orderly  manner 
of  life,  ibid.  Make  them  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  many  ufeful  occupations,  ibid. 
Inftruft  them  in  a  multiplicity  of  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  ibid.  Extend  and  im¬ 
prove  agriculture,  305.  Eftablifla  ci¬ 
ties,  towns,  and  fortrelfes,  ibid.  Hap¬ 
pily  connect  them,  ibid.  Bring  not 
a  few  inconveniences  upon  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Britons,  306.  Leave  the  Bri¬ 
tons  greatly  diftrefTcd  at  their  depar¬ 
ture,  307.  The  methods  which  they 
purfued  to  fecure  their  conquefts, 
486.  Agriculture  the  firft  obje£t  they 
always  had  in  view,  489. 

Rofe  Copper,  45. 

Rouen,  the  celebrated  maid  of  Orleans, 
burnt  there  for  a  witch,  422. 

Rouena ,  the  fair  Saxon,  the  Helen  of 
Britain,  31$. 

Rye,  the  general  ufe  of  it  deferibed,  70. 
Confiderations  on  the  culture  of  this 
grain,  71. 
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S. 

Safflower,  originally  an  Egyptian  plant, 
an  account  of  it,  1 1 1. 

Saffron ,  that  railed  here,  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  fuperior  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  to  any  that  is  produced  elfe- 
where,  ioi.  Particulars  relating  to 
it,  ibid. 

Saint  Join ,  a  particular  account  of  this 
vegetable,  123,  124. 

Salts ,  almoll  all  kinds  of  them  made  in 
Britain,  25.  Confiderations  on  the 
utility  of  fait,  ibid. 

Saxons ,  the  hiftory  of  them,  though 
clearer  than  that  of  the  Britons,  yet 
not  altogether  free  from  obfcurities, 
318.  Some  particulars  relative  to 
them  before  their  coming  hither,  319, 
320.  Brought  over  by  Hengift  and 
Horfa,  320.  The  title  of  Monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what  it  implied, 
and  whence  it  rofe,  321.  Kent,  the 
firft  kingdom  founded  by  the  Saxons, 
ibid.  The  fituation,  fize,  and  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  territories  of  the  South 
Saxons,  323.  The  origin,  extent,  and 
limits  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kingdom, 
325.  A  fhort  defcription  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  326.  The 
hiftory  of  this  little  ftate  to  its  ex¬ 
tinction,  ibid.  Origin,  fituation,  and 
boundaries  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  329. 
Declenfion  of  this  power  till  they  be¬ 
come  a  province  to  Mercia,  330..  The 
hiftory  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
of  the  revolutions  in  Britain,  from  the 
death  of  Edmund  the  Martyr,  to  the 
Norman  conqueft,  331 — 359. 

Senegal ,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  628. 

Severus ,  the  Roman  emperor,  arrives  in 
Britain,  300.  A  flumes  the  title  of 

Britannicus  Maximus,  ibid.  Dies  at 
York,  ibid. 

Sigibert ,  reftores  and  re-eftablifties  Chrif- 
tianity  amongft  the  Eaft  Angles,  329. 


Silver  coinage  regulated  by  Edward  III. 
402. 

Silver  mines ,  none,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  in 
England,  though  filver  ore  has  been 
produced  in  our  mines,  50. 

Simons ,  Richard ,  an  Oxford  prieft,  in- 
ftruCts  a  young  man  (Lambert  Sim- 
nel)  to  perfonate  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  York,  448.  Meets  with  all  the 
fuccefs  he  could  wifh  in  the  docility 
and  circumfpeCl  behaviour  of  his  pu¬ 
pil,  ibid.  Goes  privately  to  Ireland 
with  him,  ibid.  Lands  in  Lancalhire 
with  German  troops  furnilhed  by  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  Is  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  and 
and  thruft  into  a  dungeon  for  life,  ibid. 

Sinking  fund,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  it 
reprefented,  557.  Its  utility  explained 
and  eftablilhed,  ibid. 

Slates ,  plenty  of  them  in  England,  ele¬ 
gant  and  fubftantial,  23. 

Smalt ,  the  making  of  it,  36. 

Somers ,  fir  George ,  wrecked  near  Bermu¬ 
das  Ifland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laffc 
century,  659.  Thofe  iflands  called 
Summer  Iflands,  from  their  being 
planted  on  his  report  and  recommen¬ 
dation,  ibid. 

South  Carolina ,  one  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  fruitful  countries  in  America, 
653.  Defcription  of  it,  ibid. 

- Sea  fcheme,  a  relation  of  its  origin 

and  ifllie,  544. 

Spain ,  definitive  treaty  with,  549. 

Spelter ,  fome  account  of  this  mineral,. 

35’ 

Spencers ,  the,  father  and  fon, .  favourites 
of  Edward  II.  hated  by  the  great 
lords,  though  they  had  originally 
placed  them  about  him,  392.  Banifli- 
~ed,  in  confequence  of  their  violent 
proceedings,  ibid.  Return  in  a  Ihort 
time  from  exile,  ibid. 

St.  Alban’s ,  king  Henry  the  Sixth  de¬ 
feated  there  by  the  duke  of  York, 
425. 

St.  Chrif- 
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St.  Chrijlopher's,  one  of  the  Leeward  If- 
lands,  defcription  of  it,  66 g. 

St.  Vincent ,  one  of  the  ceded  iflands,  de¬ 
fcribed,  680. 

Steel ,  an  account  of  its  manufacture, 
43* 

Stephen ,  Ling,  breaks  all  his  coronation 
promiles,  368.  Brings  a  numerous 
train  of  miferies  upon  his  fubjeCts, 
369— 371. 

Stones ,  various  kinds  of  them  defcribed, 
22,  23. 

Strangford  Bridge ,  a  complete  victory 
gained  there  by  Harold,  359. 

Swine,  particular  account  of  them,  183, 
184.  The  advantages  arifing  from 
them  enumerated,  187,  188. 

Sweden ,  the  Hate  of  our  trade  with  it, 
697. 

T. 

Tallow,  its  extenfive  utility,  179. 

Templeman ,  Mr.  the  extent  of  territory 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
according  to  his  calculations,  16. 

Tenures,  the  legal  diffolution  of  the  old 
ones,  the  great  balls  of  modern  im¬ 
provement,  229. 

Terre  Verte,  19. 

Thecdofius ,  father  of  the  emperor  of  the 
fame  name,  arrives  in  Britain,  and 
following  the  example  of  Agricola, 
gains  great  reputation,  301. 

Tiles,  a  very  ancient  manuracture  in  tliis 
country,  16. 

Tin,  its  various  ufes  defcribed,  40. 

Tonnage,  rife  and  nature  of  it,  $1 3. 

Tobago ,  one  of  the  ceded  iflands,  de¬ 
fcribed,  689. 

Tofiy ,  brother  to  Harold,  having  been  ba- 
nifhed  by  Ed  ward  theConfelfor,  returns 
with  a  piratical  fquadron,  harralfes 
the  coafts  on  the  welt  and  fouth  fides 
of  the  ifland,  359.  Sails  to  the  North, 
lands  his  forces,  and  endeavours  to 
repoffefs  himlelf  of  Northumberland, 


ibid.  Compelled  to  put  to  fea  again, 
ibid.  Arrives  in  Norway,  and  per- 
fuades  the  king  to  join  him  with  a 
large  fleer,  ibid.  Enters  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  and  lands  a  numerous  army,  ibid. 
Is  defeated  by  his  brother,  and  (lain,, 
^  ibid. 

Turne ps ,  79. 

V. 

Verdcgrife ,  our  having  neglefled  hither-- 
to  the  making  of  it  here,  matter  of 
amazement,  46. 

Vefpafian,  the  emperor,  fends  Julius  Agri¬ 
cola  into  Britain  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my,  297. 

Vetches ,  their  ufe,  75. 

Vitriol,  made  in  great  plenty  and  in 
high  perfection  here,  20. 

Vortigern ,  king  of  the  Britons,  unable 
to  refllt  his  enemies,  and  afraid  at  the 
fame  time  to  truft  his  own  fubjeCts, 
has  recourfe  to  the  Saxons  for  affift- 
ance,  308. 

W. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  arrives  in  Ireland,  and 
ftyles  himfeif  duke  of  York,  450. 
Is  received  as  the  duke  by  many,  and 
by  fome  perfons  of  dillinCtion,  ibid. 
Is  invited  from  thence  by  the  French 
king,  Charles  VIII.  ibid.  Meets  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  fuppofed 
rank  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  ibid.  Re¬ 
tires  to  the  court  of  Margaret,  du- 
chefs  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  Is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  her  as  her  nephew,  ibid. 
Has  a  euard  afligned  him,  ibid.  Puts 
to  fea  with  a  few  hundred  men,  451. 
Anchors  with  his  fmall  fleet  in  the 
Downs,  hoping  to  fee  the  people  in 
Kent  rife  in  his  favour,  ibid.  Is  great¬ 
ly  miftaken,  and  narrowly  efcapes  • 
being  furprifed,  ibid.  Sails  from 
thence  again  to  Ireland,  ibid.  From 

thence 
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thence  partes  over  to  Scotland,  ibid. 

Is  received  by  James  the  Fourth  with 
much  courtefy  and  kindnefs,  ibid. 
Marries  the  lady  Katharine  Gordon, 
related  to  that  monarch,  ibid..  En¬ 
ters  into  England  with  a  Scott-ifh  ar¬ 
my,  and  publishes  a  manifefto  again  ft 
Henry,  couched  in  very  plaufible 
terms,  452.  Meets  with  little  or  no 
fupport  in  this  expedition,  ibid.  Is 
obliged  to  retire  again  into  Ireland, 
ibid.  Is  fo  Well  received  there,  that 
he  lays  fi'ege  to  Waterford,  ibid.  Is 
repulfed  from  thence,  ibid.  Invited 
by  the  Corftilk*  ibid.  Accepts  of 
their  invitation,  and  with  a  few  of  his 
followers  erodes  over  to  them,  ibid. 
Draws  together,  in  a  fhort  time,  an 
army  of  refold te  men,  ibid.  Comes 
with  them  before  Exeter,  ibid.  At¬ 
tacks  it  with  great  fury,  but  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  take  it,  marches  from 
thence  to  Taunton,  ibid.  Withdraws 
from  his  adherents  on  the  approach 
of  the  king’s  forces,  and  flying  to 
Beaulieu,  throws  himfelf  there  into  a 
fanCtuary,  ibid.  Finding  the  place 
foon  after  inverted  by  a  body  of  horfe, 
comes  our,  and  fur-renders  to  the  king, 
ibid.  Makes  a  confeflion,  ibid.  Es¬ 
capes  from  his  keepers,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  fly  out  of  the  kingdom,  ibid. 
Applies  himfelf  to  the  prior  of  Sheene, 
and  has  his  life  once  more  fpared, 
but  is  expofed  in  the  moft  ignomi¬ 
nious  manner,  and  afterwards  fhut  up 
in  the  Tower,  453.  Contrives  to 
make  his  efcape,  ibid.  Is  indiCted, 
convicted,  and  executed,  ibid. 

Warwick,  earl  of,  inftigates  his  brother, 
the  marquis  of  Montacute  to  leize 
upon  the  duke  of  York’s  perfon,  430. 
Carries  all  before  him,  in  confequence 
of  his  popularity,  and  his  declaring 
for  king  Henry,  431.  Sees  himfelf 
in  a  few  days  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fiderable  force,  ibid.  Brings  about  a 
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complete  revolution,  ibid.  Is  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  duke  of  York  at  Barnet, 
and  (lain,  ibid. 

Weft  Florida ,  defeription  of  it,  657. 

-  Saxons^  th'eir  kingdom  deftribed, 

.3  24* 

White-had ,  made  by  expoflng  thin  plates 
of  this  metal  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar, 
49.  The  bafis  of  feveral  kinds  of 
paints,  and  ferviceable  for  many  other 
purpofes,  ibid.  Of  fo  me  ufe  in  for¬ 
gery,  though  not  in  medicine,  ibid. 

White-tin ,  its  various  ufes,  40.  Pro¬ 
duced  in  great  plenty  in  Cornwal, 
ibid. 

Whliam  I.  generally  called  the  Conque¬ 
ror,  penetrating,  re  fo  lute,  and  auf- 
tere,  364.  Much  attached  to  his  own 
lubjeCts,  and  rtrongly  addicted  to  their 
cuftoms,  ibid.  Provides  nobly  for 
thofe  who  came  over  with  him,  ibid. 
Makes  large  grants  to  them  of  lands 
taken  from  the  natives,  ibid:  In¬ 
dulges  the  clergy  in  a  kind  of  inde- 
pency,  to  fecure  them  in  his  interert, 
365.  Finds  the  fpiritual  as  well  as 
the  temporal  proprietors  of  lands  in  a 
fhort  time  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
ibid.  Puts  the  fword,  the  land,  and 
the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  3  66. 

- II.  commonly  ftyled  William 

Rufus,  a  violent,  cruel,  and  rapacious 
monarch,  366. 

- III.  a  fhort  detail  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  during  his  reign,  540,  541. 

Woad,  fome  account  of  this  plant, 

1 15. 

Wold ,  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  its  ufes,  113. 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Canterbury,  ibid.  A 
new  method  of  cultivation  deferibed, 
and  recommended,  114 

Wtol,  the  hiftory  of  it,  and  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  thefe  kingdoms  from 
the  earlieft  times,  150 — 159. 
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Ximenes ,  cardinal,  wool  much  improved 
in  Spain  by  his  political  care,  151. 

Y.  ' 

Yellow -ochre,  a  beautiful  colour  made 
from  the  calx  of  lead,  commonly  fo 
called,  49. 


Zaffer,  how  made,  36.  The  manner  of 
making  it  carefully  concealed  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  53.  A  mine  of  cobalt  difcover- 
ed  in  Cornwall,  which  mineral  is  the 
bafis  of  zaffer,  53. 

Zink,  the  fame  with  fpelter,  extra&ed 
from  the  lapis  calaminaris,  35.  Found 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  tutenag  of  Chi: 
na,  ibid. 
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BOOKS  lately  publtjhed  by  T.  Durham,  in  Cockfpur-Strect, 

Charing-Crofs. 

1.  A  Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  by  Donald  Monro,  M.  D.  phyfician  to  his 
Majefty’s  army,  and  to  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  F.  R.  S.  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
bound  J2S. 

2.  Account  of  the  Difeafes  which  were  molt  frequent  in  the  Britifh  Military  Hos¬ 
pitals  in  Germany,  from  January  1761,  to  March  1763;  to  which  is  added,  an 
Effay  on  the  Means  of  preferving  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  and  conducing  Military 
Hofpitals,  by  Donald  Monro,  M.  D. 

3*  Effay  on  the  Dropfy,  and  its  different  Species,  by  Donald  Monro,  M.  D. 
3d  edition,  8vo.  price  bound  4*. 

4.  Statical  Effays,  by  Stephen  Hales,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  bound  121. 

5.  Smellies’s  Midwifery,  3  vols.  8vo.  price  i8r.  Firft  vol.  containing  the  Theory 
and  Practice.  Second  vol.  being  a  Colledion  of  Cafes  and  Obfervations  in  Mid¬ 
wifery,  to  illuflrate  his  former  treatife,  or  firft  volume,  on  this  fubjed.  Third 
vol.  a  Colledion  of  Preternatural  Cafes  and  Obfervations  in  Midwifery,  complete- 
ing  the  defign  of  illuftrating  his  firft  volume  on  that  fubjed. 

6.  A.  Cornelius  Celfus  of  Medicine,  in  eight  Books.  Tranflated,  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  James  Greive,  M.  D.  8vo.  price  bound  6s. 

7*.  An  Effay  on  Bilious  Fevers,  or  the  Hiftory  of  a  Bilious  Epidemic  Fever  at  Lau- 
fanne,  in  the  Year  1755,  by  S.  A.  D.  Tiffott,  M.  D.  Tranflated  into  Englifti,  in 
-one  volume  8vo.  price  bound  4 s. 

8.  The  Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  in  France,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  &c.  &c. 
Tranflated  from  the  original  French,  and  revifed  by  Philip  Miller,  F.  R.S.  Gardener 
to  the  worfhipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelfea,  and  Member  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Academy  at  Florence,  2  vols.  8vo,  illuftrated  with  14  copper  plates,  price 
bound  ioj. 

9.  Georgical  Effays,  in  which  the  Food  of  Plants  is  particularly  confidered,  feveral 
new  Compofts  recommended,  and  other  important  Articles  of  Hufbandry  ex¬ 
plained,  upon  the  Principles  of  Vegetation,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  price  bound  12 s. 
N.  B.  A  fifth  volume  is  in  the  prefs,  which  completes  the  Work. 

10.  The  Art  of  Cookery  made  plain  and  eafy-,  which  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  publifhed  ;  to  which  is  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
new  and  ufeful  Receipts,  and  a  copious  Index,  by  H.Glaffe,  8vo.  price  bound  5s. 

11.  An  Univerfal  Etymological  Englifh  Didionary  ;  the  23d  edition,  by  N. 
Bailey,  8vo.  price  bound  6s. 

12.  Chronological  Tables  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Sacred  and  Profane,  Ecclefiaftic 
and  Civil;  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Year  1743,  with  a  preliminary 
Difcourfe  on  the  fliort  Method  of  ftudying  Pliftory,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  ne- 
ce/fary  for  that  Purpofe;  with  fome  Remarks  on  them,  by  Abbe  Lenglet  du  Fref- 
noy  ;  in  two  Parts,  tranflated  from  the  laft  French  Edition,  and  continued  down 
to  the  Death  of  King  George  the  Second,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  bound  12s. 
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